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XJaBAIBA,  an  imaginary  and  fabulous  river, 
■\vliicli  some  travellers  would  fliin  have  to  be  in  the 
mountains  of  Abide.  Amongst  the  many  rivers, 
however,  which  How  down  from  that  cordillera, 
we  find  no  one  of  this  name  in  the  ancient  or  mo- 
dern charts  of  the  best  geographers. 

DAIJOYAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  Espaiia  ;  situate 
between  the  rivers  Mayo  and  Fucrte. 

UACADMA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  pos- 
sessed by  the  Portuguese,  It  is  formed  by  an  arm 
or  waste- water  of  the  river  Maranon,  whicii  returns 
to  enter  that  river,  leaving  tills  lake;  and  at  a 
small  distance  from  it  is  another,  called  Cudaja. 

DACARIION,  a  large  and  convenient  bay  of 
the  Malviiie  or  Falkland  isles,  on  the  zv.  part  of 
the  principal  one.  Here  the  French  peopled  this 
settlement,  and  the  castle  of  S.  I^ouis,  in  1763. 

DACINO,  a  river  of  the  province  ot  Pasto  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  to  (he  *.  It  runs  frouj  n. 
to  s.  and  enters  the  Coca  on  the  n.  side,  in  hit. 
30'  s. 

DADO,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  tiie  head 
Bcttlement  of  Tlazinlla,  and  (tlcald'ta  mu^or  of  Jx- 
n)i(|uilpan,  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

DAFMA,  a  river  of  ihe  province  and  govern- 
ment of  IJueiios  Ayres.     It  is  small,  and  runs  c. 
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county,  Delaware  ;  situated  on  the  n.xi:.  bank  of 
Peper's  creek,  a  branch  of  Indian  river,  and  con- 
tains about  40  houses.  It  is  19  miles  from  Broad 
hill,  or  Clowe's,  and  127  s.  from  Philadelphia.] 

DAJABON,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It 
rises  near  the  h.  coast,  runs  n.  «.  lo.  and  enters  the 
sea  in  the  bay  of  Manzanillo. 

DA  LBV,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  district  of  the  paiish  of  St.  Joseph  ; 
situate  near  the  ic.  coast. 

DAhES-G'lFT,  a  city  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Virginia. 

[DALTON,  a  fine  township  in  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  having  Pittsfield  on  the 
ii\  ;  and  contains  5j\^  inhabitantb.  The  stage 
road  from  Boston  to  Albany  runs  through  it. 
Dalton  was  incorporated  in  ITSi,  and  lies  133 
miles  zc.  by  ??.  of  Boston,  and  about  33  the  same 
course  from  Northampton.] 

[Dai.tOn,  a  township  in  Grafton  county,  New 
Ilampj-hire,  first  called  Ajithorpe,  was  incorporated 
in  1784,  and  has  only  11  inhahit^mts.  It  lies  on 
the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  at  the  Filteen- 
mile  falls,  opposite  Concord,  in  Essex  county, 
Vermont.] 

D.VM.VQUIEL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vetnment  of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  'I'ierra 
Firine.  It  rises  in  the  sicricis  or  mouitaiiis  of 
a 
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Abitlc,  of  the  province  ofAntioquin,  runs  to  the  h. 
iuicl  ttiriiin"^  zc.  enurs  the  sea  ia  tlie  port  of  Los 
Arboldes,  ami  the  a^.ouiilain  of  Aguila. 

DAMARISCOTE,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Sagadahock,  wiiich  rises  from  a  lake,  rims 
4-.  and  enters  the  sea  bi.'t\veeii  the  bavs  of  IJroad 
and  of  Sao;ailahock. 

DA  MAS  !!;ver  of  the,  in  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
miniro,  whic.'j  uses  in  tlie  sierras  of  IJariico,  and 
running  ri.  n.  w.  enters  the  lake  of  Eiiriqnillo. 

D.vMAs,  another  river,  in  the  district  of  Tolten 
B;ixc),  in  the  kinjjiiom  of  Chile.  It  runs  s.  and 
enters  the  Imperial. 

DAMASEIN,  a  river  of  the  island  of  S.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  territory  ])ossessed  by  the  French. 
It  rises  near  the  y.  coast  in  the  m.  lu-ad,  runs  .?.  and 
enters  the  sea  in  the  port  Piraiento  and  the  bay  of 
Los  Collados. 

DAMASIQUINI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
covernment  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  of  the 
JSuevo  lleyno  dc  Granada.  It  rises  in  tiie  centre 
of  them,  between  the  rivers  Guabiare  and  Inirita, 
and  then  enters  the  Orinoco. 

DAME,  NoritE,  or  Nuestua  Senora,  moun- 
tains of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  in  the  peninsula 
of  the  Gaspcsiens  or  Gaspesios  Indians.  They  run 
c.  w.  from  those  of  S.  Louis  to  the  cape  of  Rosiers. 

Damk,  Notre,  a  bay  on  the  e.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland. 

[DAMEllISCOTTA  Gueat  Bay,  in  Lincoln 
county,  Maine,  is  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference.] 

[DAMERiscoxrA  River,  a  small  stream  in  Lin- 
coln county,  Maine,  whicli  falls  into  JJooth  bay. 
A  company  has  been  lately  incorporated  to  build  a 
bridge  over  it.] 

DAMIAN,  S.  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes ;  situate  near  the 
other,  called  S.  Cosme.  These  both  lie  very  near 
the  coast,  in  the  canal  formed  by  the  coast  and  the 
island  of  Carmen. 

DAMPIERRE,  Strait  of,  an  opening  or  pass  of 
S.  Guinea,  discovered  by  Captain  \^^illiam  Dam- 
pierre,  who  gave  it  his  name,  and  imagined  at  the 
same  lime  he  should  be  able  to  find  here  a  com- 
munication with  S.  America.  It  has  many  islands, 
and  the  largest  of  them  is  situate  in  the  ii.  part, 
fjimiag,  with  the  coast,  a  navigable  and  very  con- 
venient channel. 

[DAN,  a  considerable  river  of  N.  Carolina, 
which  unites  with  the  Staunton,  and  forms  the  Ro- 
anoke. In  May  1795,  a  boat  53  feet  long,  and 
about  seven  tons  burden,  passed  from  Upper  Saura 
town  to  Halifax,  about  i^OO  miles  above  Halifax, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  ^Vadc.    She 
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brought  about  nine  hogsheads  from  the  above  place, 
six  of  which  she  discharged  at  St.  Taminy,  40 
miles  above  Halifax,  to  which  place  tlie  river  hai 
been  cleared  by  the  donations  of  individuals. 
From  .'^t.  Taminy  to  Halifax  she  bionglit  about 
5000  weight  through  the  fails,  which  hitherto  had 
been  deemed  impassable.  Mr.  A\'ade  thinks,  safe 
navigation  for  boats  of  a  larger  burden  may  be 
made  at  a  small  expence.  The  tV.mons  Bursted 
hill  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Dan  in  Virginia, 
near  the  borders  of  N.  Carolina.  It  aj)pears  to 
have  been  an  ancient  volcano.  There  are  large 
rocks  of  the  lava  or  melted  matter,  from  lOOO  to 
1500  weight,  lying  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  crater  is  partly  filled  and  covered  with  large 
trees.] 

DANAS,  a  small  settlement  of  a  nation  of  In- 
dians of  this  name,  in  the  province  and  corregi- 
tnieiilo  of  Alacesi,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
lies  to  the  n.  of  Sibambe,  in  lat.  2'  9'  s. 

DANBURY,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Pennsylvania  ;  situate  near  the  shore  of 
an  arm  of  the  river  Delaware. 

[Danuurv,  a  post-town  in  the  county  of  Fair- 
field, in  Connecticut.  It  was  settled  in  1687,  and 
the  compact  part  of  the  town  contains  two  churches, 
a  court-house,  and  about  (jO  dwelling-houses.  On 
its  small  streams  are  iron-works,  and  several  mills. 
Mr.  Lazarus  Reach  presented  to  the  museum  in 
New  York  city,  a-  quire  of  paper  made  of  the 
asbeslof,  at  his  paper-mill  in  Danbury,  March 
1792,  which  the  hottest  fire  would  not  consume. 
It  lies  about  70  miles  n.  e.  of  New  York  city, 
and  33  n.zo.  by  w.  of  New  Haven.  This  town, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  was  burnt 
by  the  British  on  the  2(5th  of  April  1777.] 

[DANBY,  a  township  in  Rutland  county,  Ver- 
mont, e.  of  Pawlct,  and  contains  1206  inhabitants. 
It  lies  about  32  miles  n.  of  Bennington.] 

DANICALQUl,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  which  runs  s.s.e,  and  enters  that  of 
Semuco. 

DANIEL,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph  ; 
situate  near  the  ii'.  coast. 

Daniel,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Seara,  between  he 
river  Gororasu  and  the  river  Hook. 

[Daniel,  Port,  on  the  n.  side  of  Chalcur  bay, 
N.  America,  is  a  commodious  harbour  lor  vessels 
of  a  considerable  draught  of  water.  It  aifords  a 
cod-fishery,  and  is  about  nine  leagues  from  Plato, 
w.  n.  w.  of  cape  Despair.] 

[DANISH  America.  In  the  W.Indies  the 
Uancs  possess  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix, 
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or  Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  John's;  which  arc  dc- 
scrit)od  under  their  rcspccfive  names.  The  Danisli 
policy,  ill  respect  to  their  islands,  is  wise,  and  de- 
serving ot"  imitation.  Tiiese  islands  'were  ill  nia- 
najred,  and  of  little  consequence  to  tiic  Danes, 
■whilst  in  the  hands  of  an  cxrliisivc  company  :  but 
since  the  kite  kiui;  bouirlit  up  the  comp;i:iy'>i  siock, 
and  laid  the  trade  open,  llie  islands  liavc  been 
greatly  improved.  By  an  edict  oi' the  Danisli  Icijio', 
no  slaves  were  to  be  imported  inio  his  islands  after 
the  year  1802;  till  t!iei\  their  importation  was  en- 
conrasred  by  a  law  operatinij  as  a  bountj'.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Greerdand,  and  Negroes  of 
the  Danish  W.  India  islands,  have  embraced 
Christianity  under  the  Moravian  missionaries,  who 
arc  unwearied  in  their  humane  exertions.  Sec 
Santa  Carz,  &c.] 

[DANV'EliS,  a  township  in  Essex  county, 
Massachusetts,  adjoining  Salem  on  the  n.  zc. ;  in 
which  it  was  formerly  comprehended,  by  the  name 
of  Salem  village.  It  consists  of  two  parishes, 
and  contains  2425  inhabitants,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1757.  The  most  considerable  and  com- 
pact settlement  in  it  is  formed  by  a  continuation 
of  the  principal  street  of  Salem,  which  extends 
more  than  two  miles  towards  the  country,  having 
raany  workshops  of  mechanics,  and  several  for  re- 
tailing goods.  Jyarge  quantities  of  bricks  and 
coarse  earthenware  are  manufactured  here.  An- 
other pleasant  and  thriving  settlement  is  at  the 
head  of  Beverly  river,  called  New  Mills;  where 
a  few  vessels  arc  built  and  owned.  The  town  of 
Danvcrs  receives  an  annual  compensation  of  JO/, 
from  the  proprietors  of  Essex  bridge,  for  the  ob- 
struction of  the  river.] 

[DANVILLE,  a  thriving  post-town  in  Mercer 
county,  and  formerly  ilie  metropolis  of  Keiituck}', 
pleasantly  situated  in  .t  large  fertile  plain,  on  the 
.1.  Zi\  side  of  Dick's  river,  35  miles  .?.  ^.  ii\  of  Lex- 
ington. It  consists  of  about  50  houses,  and  a 
Presbyterian  church.  From  Leesburg  to  Dan- 
ville, the  country,  for  tli<!  first  20  miles,  is  of  an 
inferior  rate  for  lands  in  this  country  ;  but  round 
Jjcxington,  and  from  Leesburg  to  Lexington  and 
Boonsboroiigli,  is  the  richest  land  in  the  country. 
It  is  40  miles  .«.  by  e.  of  l-'iankforl,  SJ  from  Louis- 
ville, 'J'OI  iVum  Hawkins  in  Tennessee,  ami  i<30 
from  Philadelphia.  Lat.  31^  20'  n.  Long.  85^ 
SO'  ».] 

[Danvilt-e,  a  very  thriving  township  in  Ca- 
Icdiiiiia  county,  Vermont.  It  was  a  wilderness, 
without  so  muc'i  as  a  single  family,  a  lew  y^'iirs 
ago,  and  now  contains  574  inliabitanfs.  It  lies 
eight  iiii'.ir> ;?.  ;j.  of  Hanut.J 
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tuguese, ia  the  province  and  country  of  Las  Ama- 
zonas ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  large  river 
Negro,  near  the  mouth  where  this  is  entered  by 
the  Jurubasi.  It  is  a  reduccion  of  the  missions 
which  are  held  by  the  religious  order  of  the  Car- 
melites of  Portugal, 

Dara,  an  arm  of  the  river  Parimc  or  Paravil- 
lanas,  one  of  the  tour,  and  the  first,  by  which  this 
river  enters  the  Negro. 

[DAKBV,  a  small  town  in  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  e.  side  of  Darby  creek.  It 
contains  a'jout  50  houses,  and  a  Quaker  meeting- 
house, and  lies  seven  miles  5.  ic.  by  w.  of  Phila- 
delphia. Tiiere  are  two  townships  of  this  name  in 
the  county,  called  Upper  and  Lower,  from  their 
relative  situation.] 

DARIUAZANA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions, 
which  belong  to  the  religious  order  of  the  Carme- 
lites of  Portugal,  in  the  province  and  country  of 
Las  Amazouas  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Negro. 

DARIEN,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  one  of  the  three,  and  the  larger  of  those 
which  compose  the  government  of  this  kingdom. 
It  is  bounded  n.  and  s.  by  the  two  seas,  c.  by  the 
province  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  ic.  by  that  ofChoci*. 
It  is  68  leagues  long  e.  to.  and  not  100,  according  to 
the  Ex-jesuit  Coleti,  and  about  50  wide  n.  .<•.  at 
the  broadest  part.  It  is  a  mountainous  and  rugged 
country, but  not  without  its  lUmuuts  or  plains,  w  here 
it  is  very  fertile,  though  deserted  anil  uncultivated, 
producing  only  a  small  proportion  oi  cacao  and  to- 
bacco ;  both  of  which  are  of  an  excellent  quality- 
It  is  watered  by  an  infinite  number  of  rivers,  some 
of  which  enter  the  S.  sea,  and  others  the  N.  in  the 
sands  of  which  are  found  a  certain  portion  of  gold 
washed  down  from  the  many  mines  of  this  metal 
found  here  ;  the  largest  of  which  was  the  mine  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  Caiia,  from  which  in  former  times 
infinite  wealth  had  been  extracted.  'I'his  province 
was  the  first  in  Tierra  Firme  iti  which  the  Spa- 
jiiarils  established  themselves,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  president  V'asco  Nunez  dc  Balboa  ; 
here  also  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru, 
manifested  incredible  feats  of  valour.  The  clim,",tc 
is  very  inoist  and  unhealthy  ;  for  which  reason  the 
settlements  that  it  had  were  abamloiied,  a  small  one 
only  of  Sjianiards  remaining,  with  a  little  fort,  which 
was  furnished  by  a  detachment  that  came  every 
month  from  i'anama,  for  tiie  sake  of  guarding  the 
gold  mines.  Ks  natives,  according  to  the  calc  .la- 
tioii  made  in  1747  by  its  governor  Don  Joiquin 
Valcarccl  de  Miranda,  nmouiited  to  5000  farUlies. 
TKhey  are  valorous  and  hardy,  but  cruel,  stupid, 
and  faithless,  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  the 
B  2 
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dicfatcs  of  religion,  or  the  laws  of  civil  society. 
At  tliis  (inir,  however,  they  appear  to  have  made 
several  attempts,  but  were  as  otleii  (hawn  hack  to 
their  itlohitroiis  ways,  and  retired  into  their  native 
iKOuntains.     They  live  by  fisiiing'  and  tlic  ciiase, 
in  ■which  latter  they  arc  very  dexterous,  and  ex- 
tremely skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  : 
their  bows  arc  made  of  a  very  strong  but  flexible 
kind  of  wood,  called  clionta ;  and  their  arrows  of 
a  species  of  light  cane  called  viru/i,  the  point  being 
of  fisli-bones,  orof  the  same  c//o«/«  roasted  or  burnt. 
Their  favourite  food  is  the  flesh  of  monkeys,  and 
there  are  an  incredible  variety  of  these  animals 
here.     They  are  much  addicted  to  inebriety  and 
sensual  gratifications;  for  the  former,  liiey  make 
use  of  a  kind  of  drink  called  mazalo,  which  is  a 
fermentation  of  maize  and  plantains:  they  goal- 
most  naked,  and  wear  only  a  cloth  which  serves  to 
cover  them  in  front,  and  which  they  cM  panegiihi. 
They  all  deck  themselves  for  dress-ornaments  with 
some  small  golden  rings  pendant  from  the  nose,  the 
gristle  of  which  is  bored  for  this  purpose  directly 
after  their  children  are  born  :  no  less  care  is  ob- 
served in  cultivating  the  growth  of  tiie  hair,  and  of 
permitting  it  to  flow  down  unconfined.     The  wo- 
men adorn  both  their  legs  and  arms  with  strings  of 
coral,  beads  of  glass  and  of  gold.     The  priests, 
who  are  called  I.eres,  and  to  whom  singular  re- 
spect is  shown,  paint  their  faces  of  various  colours, 
making  incisions  to  insert  the  bitumen  that  they 
use,  and  which  never  leaves  them,  but  renders  them 
for  ever  after  horrible  and  deformed.     It  has  been 
aflirmed  by  some  that  these  priests  have  commimi- 
cafion  with  the  Devil,  and  that  they  are,  upon  tiiis 
account,  confirmed  in  their  unnatural  and  beastly 
customs.     The  advantageous  situation  of  this  pro- 
vince, communicating  as  it  docs  with  the  two  seas, 
its  fertility,  were  it  cultivated,  and  its  riches,  have 
excited   a  desire   amongst    the   Englisli   and  the 
French  of  establisliing  themselves  in  it.     The  for- 
mer cfl'ecfed  tltis  in  ltif>9  in  the  port  of  Caledonia, 
from  whence  they  were  ejected  by  the  Spanitards. 
These  also  began  to  cstablisli  themselves  here  in 
1740,  and  first  made  the  plantations  of  tobacco; 
but  they  were  put  to  tlie  sword  in  1754  by  the  In- 
dians, wlio  were  abetted  by  the   English  ;  these 
liaving  given  them  arms,  and   instructed  them  in 
the    use  of  the  musket,    so  that  they  became  as 
d^xteroiis  in  the  use  of  this  ■wea;>onas  in  their  bows 
and  arrows.     Tlicse   Indians  are  at  war  with  the 
Cliococs,   keeping  up  an  eninily  \i'iic.h  is  handed 
down  from  father  to  so:i,  and  arising  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Indians  of  Darien  having  put  to 
death  a  curr.fe,  who  was  held  in  high  reverence  by 
them,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century  ;  and  from 


that  time,  each  of  them  carry  a  skull  of  an  Indian 
of  Darien,  who  has  met  his  fate  ;tt  their  hands,  out 
of  which  he  regularly  drinks.  These  animosities, 
together  with  the  frequent  ravages  of  the  sm.'tU-pnx, 
may  be  considered  tl)e  causes  why  their  number 
has  been  much  diminished.  Theeinnity,  likewise, 
which  they  manifest  towards  the  Spaniards,  is  not 
less;  for  they  ro'ie  against  tliem  in  a  body  in  1719, 
conmiitting  incredible  cruelties,  until  1740,  when 
a  peace  was  entered  into  will)  them,  by  tlie 
Ijienfenant-general  1).  Dionisio  Martinez  de  l>i 
Vega,  president,  governor,  and  cai)fain-gcneral  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  articles  being,  that  they  should 
forthwith  be  reduced  to  settlement-;,  and  that  they 
should  admit  amongst  thein  missionaries,  who 
might  instruct  them  in  the  Catholic  religion.  To 
eflect  this,  the  viceroy  of  Santa  I'e,  who  was  then 
Don  Sebastian  dc  Eslaba,  sent  two  Jesuits  of  the 
province  of  Cartagena  with  a  mission  towards  the 
71.  part,  namely,  the  lathers  Salvador  Grande  and 
Pedro  Fabro,  and  towards  the  s.  the  president  of 
Panama  sent  the  fathers  Malias  Alvarez  and 
Claudio  Escobar,  who  with  the  greatest  zeal 
formed  the  settlements  of  Morincca,  Balzas,  Tucuti, 
Chncnnaque,  Cnpa,  and  Yabiza.  But  when  they 
thought  to  have  reapeil  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
these  Indians  abandoned  the  settlements,  returning 
to  their  errors  of  idolatry,  and  revisiting  their  na- 
tive mountains.  The  fathers  were  indeed  pre- 
served in  a  miraculous  manner,  owing  their  lives 
to  the  information  imparted  to  them  by  an  old  In- 
dian woman.  They  became  after  tliis  quite  des- 
perate as  to  the  object  of  their  wishes,  and  it  was 
then  proposed  by  an  individual  of  some  authority, 
that  the  Indians  of  Choco  should  be  for  a  time 
freed  from  the  tribute,  so  that  the  Spaniards  might 
in  tlie  mean  time  procure  their  extermination. 
This  plan,  however,  was  thought  loo  cruel  hy  the 
government,  and  consequently  rejected.  In  the 
hist  year,  1786,  their  conquest  was  att<>m])ted  by 
force  of  arms  by  the  viceroy,  and  archbishop  of 
Santa  Ee,  Don  Antonio  Caballero  3'  G'ongora,  wlio 
entrusted  an  exjjedition  to  the  charge  of  the  briga- 
dier Don  Antonio  de  Arevalo,  and  he  succeeded  in 
forming  different  establishments  and  settlements  ; 
but  the  badness  of  the  climate,  combined  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  natives,  did  not  permit  the  object 
of  his  wishes  to  be  rea'ize<l. 

Dauien,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  Santa 
Maria,  a  small  settlement,  which  is  the  residence  of 
tlie  governor.  It  has  a  fort  for  its  defence  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Indians,  which  is  garrisoned  by 
a  detachment  of  troops  of  the  fortified  place  of  Pa- 
nama, and  which  is  changed  monthly.  Tliis  was 
the  first  settlement  that  was  made  on  the  continent 
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<^f  Amciica,  liaving  been  founded,  in  1509,  by  Hie 
Licentialc  iMiciso,  by  the  order  of  Pedrarias  I)a- 
vila,  A\  lien  it  obtained  tlie  name  of  a  city  and  Jiead 
of  a  bisliopric  ;  <Iiis  being  erected  here  in  1331, 
and  Ijeing  aflerNvards  translated  to  I'anama.  It  has 
since  tliat  time  been  dwindling  away  by  degrees, 
ouing  to  the  l)a(iness  of  its  cliinalc,  atui  it  is  now 
actually  reduced  to  nothing  but  a  miserable  Iiam- 
let ;  andeven  this  has  been  many  limes  invaded 
by  the  Indians,  who  put  to  the  sword  its  inhabi- 
tiiiits,  as  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  years 
1724  and  17jO.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  gave  it 
for  its  arms  a  golden  castle  upon  a  red  Held  ;  above 
the  ensile  a  sun  of  the  same  metal;  anfl  on  the 
sides  of  it  a  lion  rampant  and  a  crocodile.  It  is 
nine  leagues  from  the  S.  sea,  and  25  from  Panama, 
but  by  land  mucii  farther. 

Daiiien,  a  large  gulf  of  this  province.  See 
Ujiaba, 

l)Aiur,N,  a  settlement  of  the  provinceand  colony 
of  Georgia,  in  N.America  ;  situ;ite  on  the  coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Alatamaha.  [Daricn  is  in 
Liberty  county,  (jcorgia,  by  the  heiglilsof  which 
glides  the  u.  chamiel  of  Alatamaha  river,  abftut  'iO 
miles  above  Sapclo  island,  and  10  below  fort  Bar- 
rington.  It  lies  47  miles  .?.  .v.  zd.  of  Savannah. 
La't.  3P  2.'J'  n.     Long.  8 1'^ 37'  w.] 

[OAIJLINGTON,  the  most  .?.  county  of  Che- 
raw's  district,  S.  Carolina;  bounded  s.  and  <?.  ic. 
by  LyrK  h's  creek.  It  is  about  o5  miles  lona:,  and 
2\  broad.] 

DARTMOUTH,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
ftTid  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  situate  on  the  5.  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Chcboucfo. 

fDAiiTMoui  II  College.     See  TL^^•ov[;n.] 

[Daiitmoutii,  a  town  in  Grafton  county.  New 
ll:impshire,  n.  ic.  of  the  (();)t  of  (he  White  moun- 
tains ;  33  miles  H.  p.  of  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire, 
and  S7  u.  w.  of  Porlsmoulh.  It  cotilains  111  in- 
habilauts,  and  was  incorporated  in   1772. J 

[Oau.tmoutii,  a  thriving  sea-port  town  in  Hris- 
tol  county,  Massachusetts;  situate  on  the  w.  side 
of  Acciisimet  river,  .7O  miles  s.  of  Boston.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1601,  and  contains  211)9  inhabi- 
tants.    ]>at.  4  P  37' ;/.     I>/)fig.  70^^  .52'  w.] 

I  Dartmouth,  a  town  in  I^lin-rt  county,  Geor- 
gia ;  situate  on  the  jieninsula  formed  by  the  con - 
lluenceof  Broad  and  Savaimah  rivers,  two  miles 
iroiu  fort . lame;,  Dartmouth,  which  isamilebelow 
Ciiari.otti!  Fort,  which  see.  The  tovMi  and  fort 
derive  their  names  from  tlames  Eirl  ot'  Darlmouth, 
whose  influence  in  (he  British  councils  ohtaiueil 
from  the  king  a  grant  and  powers  to  the  Imlian 
trading  company  iu  Cieorgia  to  treat  with  the 
Creeks,  for  tlic  territory  called  the  Nrw  Puic/kim', 


ceded  in  discharge  of  debts  due  to  tTie  traders. 
This  tract  contains  about  2,000,000  of  acres,  lying 
upon  the  bead  of  (he  Great  Ogechee,  between  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah  and  Alatamabh,  touching 
on  the  Oconee,  including  all  the  waters  of  Broad 
and  liitde  rivers.  This  territory  comprehends  a 
body  of  excellent,  f<M(ile  land,  well  watered  by  in- 
numerable rivers,  creeks,  and  brooks.] 

DATO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Merida,  which  enters  (he  Lehrija. 

DAUiiE,  a  district  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  G'uayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
one  of  the  seven  which  compose  the  same.  It  is 
22  leagues  in  length  and  14  in  width,  wLicb  is  also 
(lie  length  of  its  river,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name.  It  is  very  fertile  and  abundant,  and  co- 
vered with  gardens,  in  which  are  many  cocoa 
trees,  plantains,  tamarinds,  medlars,  pines,  ano- 
nas,  zapoles',  mamryes,  cliirimoi/us.,  pnprn/as., 
hailC'tts,  a^uacatcs,  oranges,  water-melons,  grape.s, 
nuiize,  and  sugar-cane,  from  which  grea(  quanti- 
ties of  honey  arc  niade^  it  alio  produces  much 
cattle,  togelher  with  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton, 
cheese,  and  butter  made  of  cowk  milk.  From 
all  (he  above,  as  well  also  from  the  birds  of  the 
chase  which  abound  in  its  swamps  and  lakes,  such 
as  ducks,  geese,  pea-hens,  ^uachnracas,  paiigies, 
ring-doves,  partridges,  pheasants,  herons,  and 
par/iacs,  it  not  only  amply  supplies  with  luxuries 
this  district,  but  abo  the  other  districts,  and  par- 
ticularly (he  capital.  On  every  F'riday  there  is 
held,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  regular  market 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  number  of  people 
that  come  to  (rallic  on  these  occasions  is  incredible. 
It  is  governed  by  a  lieutenant,  who  was  formerly 
entitled  governor  of  the  province,  and  afterwards 
the  viceroy  of  Sante  Fe ;  and  as  relates  to  its 
ecclessiastical  fund  ions,  by  a  ■school-jiras(er  and 
curalc,  who  was  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Do- 
minic, also  by  two  or  three  assistants  to  administer 
the  sacraments  in  (he  settlements  of  Dau!e,'Santa 
Lucia,  and  Balsar,  as  well  as  iu  the  country- 
houses  and  es(ates ;  the  inhabitants  altO£;e(her 
amountiu!!-  to  10t)0  whites,  without  mentioning  the 
slaves  and  people  of  colour.  The  capital  of  this 
district  maintains  the  same  name. 

Daui.e,  a  large  and  navigable  river  of  the  same 
province,  which  runs  from  n.  to  zo.  and  then  turns 
5.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  coun(ry  and  mountains 
of  (he  Colorados,  (coloured  liuliaus);  its  shores 
are  rendered  delightful  by  the  jilantains  which 
abouiul  u[)on  llieui,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of 
estates  ami  gardens  belonging  to  the  inhabifants 
()l  (lUayaquU,  and  iu  which  are  found  grea(  quan- 
tities of  fffcao,  and  all  kinds  of  frui(s,  of  the  mobt 
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excellent  quality,  tlie  same  being  carried  <o  that 
capital.  Near  the  settlement  called  Balsar,  and 
upon  the  zc.  coast,  dwell  (he  ]\Ian<raches,  •who  are 
Zambos,  (that  is  tosaj,  descended  from  a  Mnlallo 
man  and  woman),  oFcape  Pasao,  and  of  the  jjro- 
vince  of  Esmeralilas,  wlio  have  retired  here.  This 
river,  after  running  20  lenijties,  empties  itself  into 
the  Gnayaqnil  on  tlic  u\  side,  in  hit.  ^^  8'  s. 

DAUFU.SQUI,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  in  lat. 
32^  H' n.  lon^.  8P  w.  near  the  coast  ofGeorijin, 
in  N.  America,  one  of  those  called  Georgian  ; 
situate  between  (he  islands  of  Tyhi  and  Trendies, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Savaimah  ;  between  the 
two  ii  formed  the  strait  which  bears  the  same 
name. 

DAUNEY,  a  large  river,  called  also  Dauny, 
■which  runs  from  e.  to  zo.  bathing  the  ancient  pro- 
Tince  of  Urriaba,  and  then  entering  the  Orinoco. 
Its  shores  are  very  pleasant,  and  in  its  neighbour- 
ing woods  an  incredible  number  of  birds  of  various 
species.  The  Urribaes  Indians,  who  inhabit  these 
woods,  are  cannibals  of  a  ferocious  disposition, 
a!)d  both  men  and  wonsen  go  entirely  naked  ;  the 
latter  look  upon  lewdness  as  a  very  proper  kind  of 
entertainment,  and  deliver  up  their  persons  to  any 
man  they  fancy,  without  respect  to  time  or  place. 
The  mouth  of  (his  river  is  in  int.  3^  T  n. 

[DAUPHIN,  Fort,  a  jurisdiction,  fort,  and 
sea-port  town  in  the  ??.  part  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo.  Tliis  division  contains  five  parishes ; 
its  exports,  from  Jan.  1,  1789  to  Dec.  31  of  the 
same  year,  consisted  of  sugar,  coftce,  cotton,  in- 
digo, spirits,  molasses,  and  tanned  hides,  in  value 
35,252  dollars,  \3  cents.  The  town  or  fort  of 
Dauphin  is  remarkable  for  a  fountain  constructed 
by  the  orders  of  M.dc  Marbois,  which  cost  10,678 
dollars.     Lat.  19^41'n.] 

fDAUi'HiN  Fort.     See  Ha  Bhaga.] 

[Daupiun,  a  fort  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
rouad  which  the  French  had  their  principal  settle- 
ment, before  they  built  Louisburg.] 

[Dauphin  County,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  for- 
merly contained  in  that  of  Lancaster,  until  erected 
iiito  a  separate  county,  March  4,  1785.  Its  form 
is  triangular,  its  contents  586,400  acres,  and  is 
surroundid  by  the  counties  of  Mifflin,  Cumberland, 
York,  iierks,  and  Northumberland  ;  it  is  divided 
into  nine  townships,  the  chief  of  A.hich  is  Harris- 
burgh,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  18,177. 
Nearly  one  half  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation, 
but  the  n.  part  is  very  rough  and  mountainous. 
Li  several  ol'thc  n'ountains  is  found  abundance  of 
iron^ore  of  the  firit  quality;  a  furnace  and  lorge 
ha\e  been  erccic!,  which  carry  on  briskly  the  jua- 
auiacuue  of  pig,  uar  iron,  &c.     The  Qjit  settlers 
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Iicre  were  Irish  emigrants,  who  were  aficrwards 
joined  by  a  number  of  Germans.  In  (lie  town  of 
Dcrry,  on  the  bank  oi  Swatara  creek,  is  a  remark- 
able cavern  ;  its  entrance  is  under  a  high  bank,  and 
nearly  20  feet  wide,  and  about  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
height ;  it  descends  gradually  nc;uiy  to  a  level 
with  the  creek  ;  its  apartments  are  numerous,  of 
different  sizes,  and  ailorned  with  s(aiac(iles  cu- 
riously diversified  in  size  and  colour.  Near  tlic 
foot  of  Blue  mountain  is  a  mineral  sjiring,  much 
celebrated  by  the  country  people  for  its  eilicacy  in 
removing  rheumatic  arid  otiier  disonlers.] 

[DArPHiN.     See  Delfin.] 

DAVID,  S.  .Joseph  de,  a  settlement  of  tiie 
district  of  Chiriqui  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Veragua,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  was  at  first  an  hermitage;  situate  20  leagues 
from  the  settlement  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  divided 
from  the  same  by  a  mountain,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  pass,  and  which  is  called  La  Chorea. 

David,  another  settlement  and  parish  of  (lie 
English,  in  the  s.  part  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

David,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Jjawrence,  at  the  entrance 
or  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Chaleurs. 

[DAVID'S  Island,  St.  a  parish  in  the  Ben- 
MDDA  Islands,  which  see.] 

[David's  Town,  on  tiie  Assanpink  river, 
Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey,  10  or  12  miles 
from  Trenton,  Between  these  towns  a  boat  navi- 
gation has  lately  been  opened  by  means  of  three 
locks,  erected  at  a  considerable  expence ;  it  is 
proposed  io  render  this  river  boalabic  10  or  15 
miles  further,  in  which  distance  no  locks  will  be 
necessary.! 

[DAVIDSON,  a  county  in  Mero  district  in 
Tennessee,  bounded  w.  by  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
e.  by  Sumner,  and  .v.  by  the  Indian  territory.  Its 
chief  town,  Nashville,  lies  on  the  great  bend  of 
Cumberland  river.] 

DAVIS,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph  ;  situate 
near  the  e.  coast. 

Davis,  another  settlement  of  the  same  island, 
distinct  from  the  former,  of  the  parish  and  district 
of  St.  Thomas. 

Davis,  a  strait  of  the  sea,  between  the  n.  con- 
tinent of  Am.erica  and  the  lo.  coast  of  Greenland, 
which  extends  to  the  n.  zc.  of  cr.pe  Farewtl,  in  lat. 
60=  n.  to  Baffin's  bay,  in  75\  It  takes  tiie  name 
of  John  Davis,  this  person  having  been  the  first 
who  discovered  it  in  1585,  when  he  was  wiUi  two 
vessels  attempting  to  find  the  n.  zc.  coast,  and  so 
came  to  Greenland  cape,  in  lat.  62^,  where  the 
strait  begins  ;   be  gave  it  tlic  name  of  cape  Des- 
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])uir.  Here  lie  found  great  qnanlitics  of  skins  of  (lie 
casloraiiil  otlier  animals,  wliich  lie<ookfroni  llieln- 
tliaiis,  giving  oilier  articles  of  raerclianclise  in  ex- 
change ;  these  Indians  followed  his  vessels  in  their 
canoes, bringing  him, besides Ihos;;  above  mentioned, 
lheski!)s  ofwhite  hares,  also  cod-fish.  After  this  he 
arrived  at  (jP  15',  where  he  foiindagreat  quantity  of 
that  sand  which  had  been  before  brought  to  England 
by  Forbisher  ;  then  pushing  forwaril  as  far  as  lat. 
61^  40',  he  discovered  mount  liawleigh.  In  I5S6, 
lie  made  a  second  voyage  to  the  same  coast,  and 
in  the  following  year,  in  a  third  voyage,  he  arrived 
as  far  as  lat.  72^  J2',  calling  the  land  which  lies 
on  the  e.  part,  the  ('oast  of  Jjondon  :  and  which  is  tlie 
coast  of  (iieenland.  Davis' strait  extends  itself  to 
long.  73'^,  where  it  communicates  with  Baffin's 
bay,  which  is  to  the  n.  of  il,  and  of  the  71.  con- 
tinent, or  James  island.     See  Baifin's  Bay. 

[DAWFUSKEE,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  S. 
Carolina,  which  forms  the«.  e.  sideof  the  entrance 
of  Savannah  river,  and  s.n).  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Broad  river,  and  admits  of  an  inland  communi- 
cation between  the  two  rivers,  l^al.  32^  7'  n. 
Long.  80^  58'  rr.] 

[DAXABON,  Dajadon,  or  Dahabon,  which 
the  French  call  Laxabon,  is  a  town  and  settlement 
of  S|)aniards,  on  the  line  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  divisions  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo; 
it  was  settled  to  prevent  smuggling,  when  the  Spa- 
niards had  their  share  of  tiie  island.  It  is  bounded 
e.  by  the  territory  of  St.  Yago,  n.  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bed  of  the  Great  Yaqui,  and  the 
bay  of  Mancenilla,  ct'.  I)y  the  river  and  little 
island  of  Massacre ;  it  contains  about  4000  per- 
sons. The  town  stands  400  fathoms  from  the  e. 
bank  of  Massacre  river,  more  than  80  leagues  v.  zc. 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  '2^  to.  of  St.  ^  ago.  Lat. 
19°  32'  n.     Long.  74°  «)'  ti\  from  Paris.] 

[DAY'S  Point,  on  James  river  in  Virginia. 
There  is  a  jjlantation  here  of  about  1000  acres, 
Avhicli  at  a  tlislancc  appears  as  if  covered  with 
snow,  occasioned  by  a  bed  of  clam  shells,  whieli 
by  repeated  jjloughing  have  become  fine  and  mix- 
ed with  earth.] 

[DE-B01S-BJ,ANC,  an  island  belonging  to 
the  II.  Xi\  territory,  a  voluntary  gift  of  the  Chippe- 
way  nation  to  the  United  States,  at  the  treaty  of 
jjeace  toneliuled  by  (i'eneral  Wayne,  at~Urceii- 
ville,  i:i  1795.1 

[DEAD-CIFEST  Island,  one  of  the  Smaller 
Virgin  isles;  situated  near  the  e.  end  of  Peter's 
island,  and  xo.  of  that  ol  Cooper's.  | 

[DEADMAN'S  Bay,  on  the  r.  side  of  New- 
foundland island,  lies  s.  of  St.  John's  haibour, 
and  n.  k.  of  cape  Spear.] 


[DEVIj,  in  Monmouth  count}'.  New  Jersey, 
about  seven  miles  .?.  of  Shrewsbury.  This  place 
is  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  people  from  Phila- 
delphia, in  summer,  for  health  and  pleasure.] 

DEANE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does ;  situate  on  the  s.  coast,  near  the  city  of 
Bridge-town. 

DEBADEE,  a  small  settlement  of  the  head 
sctlleiiient  of  Orizaba,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ix- 
miquil(jan,  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 

DECIIANA,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  and  runs  into  the  S.  sea,  near  the  island  of 
Lobos. 

DECIlAlinE,  Grand,  a  river  of  New  France 
or  Canada.  It  rises  from  the  lake  of  S.  Pedro, 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  lake  S.  Juan,  in  the 
country  of  the  Nekoubanisles  Indians. 

[DEDHAM,  a  post-town,  and  the  capital  of 
Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts,  called  by  the  ab- 
originals Tiot,  and  by  the  first  settlers,  Clajiboard 
Trees.  The  township  was  incorporated  in  1637, 
is  seven  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth,  and 
contains  1059  inhabitants;  its  public  buildings 
are  three  Congregational  churches,  an  Episcopal 
church,  and  a  court-house  ;  it  is  pleasantly 
situated,  11  miles  s.w.  of  Boston,  on  Charles 
river.  A  small  stream  furnishes  water  most  part 
of  the  3  ear  to  two  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  two 
fulling-mills,  aiitl  a  leather-mill,  all  in  the  space  of 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  joins  Neponsit  river, 
on  the  borders  of  Milton.  A  wire  manufactory  is 
erected  here  for  the  use  of  the  fish-hook  and  card 
manulhctiirers  in  Boston.] 

[DEEP  Spring,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  a 
curiosity,  and  lies  about  nine  miles  s.  of  Oneida 
lake,  at  the  head  ol  Chitteiiengo  creek,  and  10 
miles  s.  zo.  of  Oneida  castle.] 

[Dli;p  Biver,  in  N.  Carolina,  rises  in  Wacho- 
via, and  unites  with  HaAv  river,  and  forms  the  n. 
10.  branch  of  Cape  Fear  river.] 

[DEERFIELD,  a  township  in  Cumberland 
county.  New  Jersey.] 

[Diiiiiuii:!,!)  River,  or  the  Pocomtic,  rises  in 
Stratton,  in  Jiennington  county,  Vermont;  atid 
alter  receiving  a  number  of  streams  from  the 
adjoining  towns,  enters  Massachusetts  ;  thence 
winding  in  an  e,  direction,  it  receives  North 
river,  and  empties  into  Connecticut  river,  be- 
tween the  townships  of  Greenfield  and  Dcerfield, 
where  it  is  about  15  rods  wide.  Excellent  tracts 
of  meadow  grounil  lie  011  its  banks.] 

[Dekiii  ii;i.n,  a  very  pleasant  town  in  Hamp- 
shire count\',  Massachusetts,  o;i  the  zv.  bank  of 
Connecticut  ri>er,  from  which  the  compact  part 
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of  Ihc  town  is  separated  by  a  cliaiii  of  high  hills. 
Tt  is  ii\  till-  midst  of  a  fcilile  coiiiilry,  and  has  a 
sniidl  iiiliiiid  trade.  The  comjiact  p:iit  of  the  town 
has  fiom  (JO  to  100  liou.-cs,  principally  0:1  one 
■  sdcet,  and  a  handsome  Conj^rcgational  church. 
Tlie  house  in  which  the  licv.  Mr.  Williams 
and  hi.s  faniily  were  cajjtivatcd  by  the  Indians  in 
the  early  settlement  of  this  town,  is  still  standinjj, 
and  the  hole  in  the  door,  cut  by  the  Indians  with 
their  hatchets,  is  still  shewn  as  a  curiosity.  An 
academy,  incor|)orated  in  1797  by  the  name  of 
"  The  Deerfield  .\cadcmy,"  is  established  in  this 
town.  This  {.own  was  incor()orated  in  1G8I,  and 
contains  I3o0  inhabitants;  17  miles  ;?.  of  North- 
ampton, and  109  n,  by  to.  of  Boston.] 

I  Df.eriieli),  a  well  settled,  aijricultural  towi> 
in  Jlockiiigliam  county.  New  Hampsliire,  and 
was  a  part  of  the  towiislii|)  of  Nodingham  ;  19 
miles  s.  e.  of  Concord,  and  33  h.  to.  of  Portsmouth. 
It  contains  1G19  inhabitants,  and  was  incorporated 
ill  1750.] 

[DiiEii  Island,  an  island  and  township  in  Pe- 
nobscot bay,  in  Hancock  county,  district  of  Maine, 
containing  (jS'i  inhabitants.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1789,  and  lies  170  miles  m.  c.  of  Hoston.  Lat. 
4-lr=10'w.     Long.  68°  SO' tt).] 

[Deer,  an  island  in  Passamaquoddy  bay.] 

[DEERING,  a  township  in  Hillsborough  coun- 
ty. New  Hampshire,  incorporated  in  1771.  It 
contains  928  inhabitants,  and  lies  15  miles  s.  to. 
of  Concord,  and  5i  miles  w.  of  Portsmouth.] 

[DEFIANCE,  a  fort  in  the  «.  zd.  territory ; 
situatetl  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  of  An  Glaize  and  the  Miami 
of  the  Lake,  nearly  half-way  between  fort  VVayne 
on  the  Miami,  and  lake  Erie.  Lat.  41°  27'  w. 
Long.  84°  10'  tc.] 

DEGUEDO,  a  small  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Orizaba,  and  alcalclia  maj/or  of  Ix- 
miquilpan,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

I)EHE8.\,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  in  tiie  province  or  district  and  correg/miL>?lo 
of  Concepcion  ;  situate  on  the  bank,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mapocho. 

[DE-LA-M.VRCH,  a  zc.  water  of  Illinois  river, 
in  tlie  n.ic.  territory.  It  is  30 yards  wide,  and 
navigable  eight  or  nine  miles.] 

[DELAM.VTTENOOS,  an  Indian  tribe,  in 
alliance  with  the  Delawares.] 

[DE-LA-W.VK,  a  town  in  King  William's 
county,  Virginia  ;  situate  on  the  broad  peninsula 
Ibrmcd  by  the  confluence  ofthePamunky  and  Mat- 
t.ipony.  The  united  stream  thence  assumes  the 
name  of  York  river.  It  lies  20  miles  n,  by  w.  of 
Williamsburg.  2 
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[DELAWARE  Bay  and  River.     The  bay  is 

CO  miles  long,  from  (he  cape  to  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  at  Bombay  hook;  and  occupies  a  space 
of '  about  t)30,000  acres  ;  and  is  so  wide  in  some 
parts  as  that  a  ship  in  the  middle  of  it  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  land.  It  opens  into  the  Atlantic  ii. 
u\  and  s.  r.  between  cape  Henloperr  on  the  right, 
and  cape  May  on  the  Iclt.  These  capes  are  18  or 
20  miles  a[)art. 

Delaware  river  was  called  Chihohocki  by 
the  aboriginals,  and  in  an  okl  Nurenberg  map 
is  naniid  Zuydt  river.  It  rises  by  two  prin- 
cipal branches  in  Ni  «  York  state;  the  northern- 
most of  which,  called  the  Mohawk's  or  Cookqng 
branch,  rises  in  lake  Ustayantho,  lat.  42°  25', 
and  takes  a  $.  zc.  course,  and  turning  j.  e.  it 
crosses  the  Petmsylvania  line,  in  lat.  42';  about 
seven  miles  from  tlience  it  receives  the  Popachloii 
branch  from  the  ;^  e.  which  rises  in  the  Kaats  Kill 
mountains.  Thence  it  runs  s.  until  it  strikes  tha 
)i.  zo.  corner  of  New  Jersey,  in  lat.  41°  24' ;  and 
then  passes  off  to  the  sea  through  Delaware  bay, 
having  New  Jersey  e.  and  Pemisylvaniaand  Dela- 
ware u\  The  bay  and  river  are  navigable  I'rom 
the  sea  up  to  the  Great  or  Lower  falls  at  Trenton, 
155  miles;  and  arc  accounnoclated  with  buoys  and 
piers  for  the  direction  and  safety  of  ships.  A 
74-gun  ship  may  go  up  to  Philadelphia,  120  miles, 
by  the  ship  channel,  from  the  sea.  The  tlistance 
across  the  land,  in  a  4-.  e.  course  to  New  Jersey 
coast,  is  but  60  miles.  Sloops  go  35  miles  above 
Philadelphia,  to  Trenton  falls  ;  boats  that  carry 
eight  ornine  tons,  100  miles  farther  ;  and  Indian  ca- 
noes, 150 miles,  with  the  interrtiptionofscveral small 
falls  or  portages.  For  other  particulars  relating  to 
this  river,  see  Heni.opi-n,  Mav,  Bomb.ay  Hook, 
Reedy  Island,  Schi'Ylkili,,    Leigh,   &'C. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  connect  the  waters  of 
Cliesapeak  bay  with  those  of  Delaware  river,  by 
four  difl'erent  canals,  viz.  Elk  river,  with  Christiana 
creek  ;  Broad  creek,  another  branch,  with  Red 
Lion  creek  ;  Bohemia,  a  third  branch  of  the  Elk, 
with  Apoquinemy  creek  j  and  Chester  river,  with 
Duck  creek.] 

[Delaware,,  a  small  river  of  E.  Florida*  Sec 
Charlotte  Haven.] 

[Delaware,  one  of  the  United  States  of  N. 
America,  is  situated  between  lat.  58°  29'  i.0"  and 
59°  34'  n.  and  between  long.  73°  and  75^  48'  »'.. 
being  in  length  92  miles,,  and  in  breadth  24  miles  ; 
containing  2000  square  miles,  or  1,200,000  acres. 
It  is  bounded  e.  by  the  river  and  bay  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  on  the  s.  by  a  line- 
from  I'cnewick's  island,  in  lat.  38°  29'  30"  «. 
drawn  zc.  till  it  intersects  what  is  coninionly  called 
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[tlie (iingent  line,  dividing  it  from  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland ;  on  flic  a',  by  the  said  tan<reiit  line,  pass- 
ing n.  np  the  pcniiiMila,  till  it  touches  the  zc.  part 
of  the  territorial  circle  ;  and  tlience  on  the  ti.  by 
the  said  circle,  described  with  a  radius  of  12 
miles  about  the  town  of  IS'ewcasde,  whicli  divides 
tliis  state  from  Pennsylvania.  Tiiis  state  derived 
its  name  from  Lord  Dc-La-AVar,  who  ^vas  in- 
strumental in  esfablii^hini!;  tlic  first  settlement  of 
Virginia.  It  is  divided  into  three  counties,  New- 
castle, Kent,  and  Sussex  ;  whose  chief  towns  are 
Wilmington,  Newcastle,  Dover,  and  I,ewis. 
Dover  is  t lie  seat  of  government.  The  number  of 
inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  59,094,  of  whom  887 
were  slaves;  and  by  the  census  of  1810,  the  po- 
pulation amounted  to  72,074  souls. 

The  e.  side  of  the  state  is  indented  with  a  large 
niimber  of  creeks,  or  small  rivers,  which  generally 
liave  a  short  course,  soft  banks,  numerous  shoals, 
and  are  skirted  with  very  extensive  marshes,  and 
empty  into  the  river  and  bay  of  Delaware.  In  the 
s.  and  <i).  parts  of  this  state  spring  the  head  waters 
of  Pocomoke,  Wicomico,  Nantiroke,  {'hoptank, 
Chester,  Sassafras,  and  Bohemia  rivers,  all  iidling 
into  Chesapeak  bay  ;  some  of  them  are  navigable 
20  or  30  miles  into  the  country,  tor  vessels  of  30 
or  GO  tons. 

Tiie  state  of  Delaware,  the  upper  parts  of  the 
county  of  Newcastle  excepted,  is,  to  speak  gene- 
rally, low  and  level.  Large  quantities  of  stagnant 
water,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  over- 
spreading a  jjreat  pi-oportion  of  the  land,  render 
it  equally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
spine  or  highest  ridge  of  the  peninsula  runs 
through  the  state  of  I)claware,  inclining  to  the 
c.  or  Delaware  side.  It  is  designated  in  Susse.x, 
Kent,  and  part  of  Newcastle  county,  by  a  remark- 
able chain  of  swamps,  from  which  the  waters  de- 
scend on  each  side,  passing  on  the  c.  to  the  De- 
laware, and  on  the  zc.  to  the  Chesapeak.  Many 
of  the  shrubs  and  plants  growing  in  these  swamps 
are  similar  to  those  found  on  the  highest  mountains. 

Delaware  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  state.  It 
includes  a  very  fertile  tract  of  country;  and 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  United  States  is  better 
adapted  to  the  difl'erent  pur|)oses  of  agriculture, 
or  in  whiih  a  great  variety  of  the  most  useful 
productions  can  be  so  conveniently  and  plentifully 
reared.  Tin;  soil  along  the  Delaware  river,  and 
from  eight  to  10  miles  info  the  interior  country,  is 
generally  a  rich  clay,  producing  large  timber,  and 
veil  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture.    Prom   thence  to  the  swamps  above   nien- 
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tioncd  the  soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

The  general  asjiect  of  the  country  is  very  fa- 
vourable for  cultivation.  Excepting  some  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  county  of  Newcastle,  the  surface 
of  the  stale  is  very  little  broken  or  irregular.  The 
lieights  of  Christiana  arc  U>fty  and  commanding  ; 
some  of  the  hills  of  Brandywine  are  rough  and 
stony;  but  descending  from  these,  and  a  few 
others,  the  lower  country  is  so  lilile  diversified  as 
almost  fo  form  oneextenchd  jjlaiu.  In  tlie  coun- 
ty of  Newcastle  the  soil  consists  of  a  strou" 
clay  ;  in  Kent  there  is  a  couiiderable  mixture  of 
sand  ;  and  in  Sussex  the  quant  i(\-  of  sand  altoge- 
ther predominates.  Wheat  is  the  staple  of  this 
state.  It  grows  here  in  such  perfection  as  not  only 
to  be  particularly  sought  by  the  manufacturers  of 
flour  throughout  the  Union,  but  also  to  be  distin- 
guished and  jircfcrred  for  its  superior  qualities  in 
foreign  markets.  This  wheat  possesses  an  uncom- 
mon softness  and  whiteness,  very  favourable  to  the 
manufactures  of  superfine  flour,  and  in  other  re- 
spects far  exceeds  the  hard  and  flinty  grains  raised 
in  general  on  the  higher  lands.  Besides  wheat, 
this  state  generally  produces  plentiful  crops  of  In- 
dian corn,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax,  buck-wiica(,  and 
potatoes.  It  abounds  in  natural  and  artificial 
meadows,  containing  a  large  variety  of  grasses. 
Hemp,  cotton,  and  silk,  if  properly  attended  to, 
doubtless  would  flourish  very  well. 

The  county  of  Sussex,  besides  producinga  con- 
siderable quantity  of  grain,  ]V'uliculirly  of  Indian 
corn,  possesses  excellent  grazing  lands.  This 
county  also  exports  very  large  quantities  of  lumber, 
obtained  chiefly  from  an  extensive  swamp,  called 
the  Indian  River  or  (Cypress  Swamp,  lying  partly 
within  this  state,  and  partly  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land. This  morass  extends  six  miles  from  c.  to  zs. 
and  nearly  12  from  «.  to  s.  including  an  area  of 
nearly  50,000  acres  of  land.  The  whole  of  this 
swanip  is  a  high  and  level  bason,  very  wet,  though 
undoubtedly  the  highest  land  between  the  sea  and 
the  bay,  whence  the  Pocomoke  descends  on  one 
side,  and  Indian  river  and  St.  Martin's  on  the 
other.  This  swamp  contains  a  great  variety  of 
plants,  trees,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles." 

.\hnost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  ex|)orts  of  De- 
laware are  from  W'ilniington  :  ihe  trade  trom  (his 
state  to  Philadelphia  is  great,  being  the  principal 
source  whence  that  city  <lraws  its  .staple  commo- 
dity. No  less  than  2(35,000  barrels  of  (lour, 
50(),000  bushels  of  wheat,  170,000  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  besides  barley,  oats,  (lax-seed,  p(q)er, 
slit-iron,  snuff,  sailed  provision?,  &c.  &c,  toa  very]  . 
c 
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[considerable  nmoiuit,  arc  nnninlly  sent  from  the 
waters  of  tlie  Dolauarc  slate  ;  of  whicli  the  Chris- 
tiana is  by  far  the  most  proibiclive,  and  probably 
many  times  as  much  so  as  any  other  creek  or  river 
of  like  mainiidide  in  tlie  Union;  245,000  barrels 
of  flour,  and  other  articles,  lo  the  amount  of 
80,000  dollars  more,  beins^  exported  from  this 
creek  ;  of  which,  to  the  value  of  5.00,000  dollars 
arc  nianulactnrcd  on  its  n.  bank,  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  navigation.  Among  oilier 
l)ranches  of  industry  exercised  in  and  near  Wil- 
mington, is  a  cotton  manufactory,  (lately  how- 
ever burrvt)  :  a  boiling  cloth  manufactory  has  lately 
bc^en  established  by  an  ingenious  European  ;  both 
of  which  have  promised  fair  to  be  a  lasting  ad- 
vantage to  the  country.  In  the  county  of  New- 
castle are  several  fulling-mills,  two  snuft'-mills, 
one  slilting-mill,  four  jiaper-mills,  and  sixty  mills 
for  grinding  grain,  all  of  which  are  turned  by 
water,  lint  though  Wilmington  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  probably  already  the  greatest  seat  of 
manufactures  in  the  United  States,  yet  they  are 
capable  of  being  much  improved  in  this  respect, 
as  the  country  is  hdly,  and  abounds  with  running 
water;  tlie  Brandy  wine  alone  might,  with  a  mo- 
derate e.Tpence,  when  compared  with  the  object, 
be  brouirht  to  the  top  of  the  hill  upon  which  Wil- 
mington is  situated,  whereby  a  fall  suflicient  for 
40  mills,  in  addition  lo  those  alreatly  built,  would 
be  obtained.  The  heights  near  Wilmington  aflbrd 
a  number  of  agreeable  prospects ;  from  some  of 
which  may  be  seen  the  town,  the  adjacent  mea- 
dows, and  four  adjoining  states.  No  regular  ac- 
count of  Ihe  births  and  burials  has  been  kept,  but 
ihe  place  is  healthy.  The  number  of  children 
under  10  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  any  town 
which  is  not  more  populous,  and,  according  to  an 
accurate  account  taken  the  year  1791,  there  were 
iipwarils  of  160  persons  above  60  years  old.  The 
le<rislature  of  this  state,  in  179G,  passed  an  act  to 
incorporate  a  bank  in  this  town. 

There  is  no  college  in  this  state.  There  is  an 
academy  at  Newark,  incorporated  in  1709.  The 
leffislature,  during  their  session  in  January  I79fi, 
passed  an  act  to  create  a  fund  for  the  establishment 
of  schools  throughout  the  state. 

Wheat  is  the  staple  commodity  of  this  state. 
This  is  manufactured  into  flour,  and  exported  in 
large  quantities.  The  exports  from  the  port  of 
Wilmington,  where  a  number  of  square-rigged 
vessels  are  owned,  for  the  year  1786,  in  the  article 
of  flour,  was  20,78^  barrels  superfine,  457  do. 
common,  '256  do.  middling,  and  3i6  do.  ship  stuff. 
Tt\e  manufacture  of  flour  is  carrieil  to  a  higher 


degree  of  perfection  in  this  stite  than  in  any  other 
in  the  Union.  Besides  the  well  constructed  mills 
on  Red-clay  and  \\'hite-<lay  creeks,  and  other 
.streams  indifferent  parts  of  the  state,  the  celebrated 
collection  of  mills  at  I'randywine  merit  a  |)articular 
descrij)tion.  Here  are  to  be  seen,  at  om;  view,  12 
merchant  mills,  (besides  a  saw  mill),  having  double 
the  number  of  pairs  of  stones  found  in  the  others, 
all  of  superior  dimensions  and  excellent  construe, 
tion.  These  mills  are  three  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  on  which  they  stand,  half  a  mile  from 
Wilmington,  and  27  from  Philadelphia,  on  the 
post  road  from  the  e.  to  the  s.  states.  They  arc 
called  the  Brandy  wine  Mills,  from  the  stream  on 
which  they  are  erected.  This  stream  rises  near 
the  Welch  mountains  in  Pennsylvania,  and  after  a 
winding  course  of  30  or  40  miles  through  falls, 
which  furnish  numerous  seats  (130  of  which  are 
already  occupied)  for  every  species  of  water 
works,  empties  into  Christiana  creek,  near  Wil- 
mington. The  quantity  of  wheat  manufactured  at 
these  mills  annually  is  not  accurately  ascertained. 
It  is  estimated,  however,  by  the  best  informed  on 
the  subject,  that  these  mills  can  grind  400,000 
bushels  in  a  year.  But  although  they  are  capable 
of  manufacturing  this  quantity  yearly,  yet  from 
the  difliculty  of  i^rocuring  a  permnnent  supply  of 
grain,  the  instability  of  the  flour  market,  andotiier 
circumstances,  there  are  not  comnio:ily  more  than 
from  about  290  to  300,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
corn  manufactured  here  annually.  In  the  fall  of 
17b9,  and  spring  of  1790,  there  were  made  at  the 
Brandy  wine  mills  50,000  i)arrels  of  su|)er(ine  flour, 
1354  do.  of  common,  400  do.  miildling,  as 
many  of  ship  stuff,  and  2000  do.  corn  meal.  The 
quantity  of  wheat  and  corn  ground,  from  which 
this  flour,  &c.  was  made,  was  .308,000  bushels, 
equal  to  llie  export  of  those  articles  from  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  same  year. 

These  mills  give  employ  to  about  200  persons, 
viz.  about  40  to  tend  the  mills,  from  50  to  70 
coopers  to  make  casks  for  the  flour,  a  suflicient 
number  to  man  12  sloops  of  about  30  tons  each, 
which  are  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the 
wheat  and  flour,  the  rest  in  variou.s  other  occupa- 
tions connected  with  the  mills.  The  navigation 
quite  to  these  mills  is  such,  that  a  vessel  carrying 
JOOO  bushels  of  wheal  may  belaid  alongside  of  any 
of  these  mills  ;  and  beside  some  of  I  hem  the  water 
is  of  suflicient  depth  to  admit  vessels  of  twice  the 
above  size.  Tlie  vessels  are  unloaded  w  ith  asto- 
nishing expedition.  There  have  been  instances 
of  1000  bushels  being  carried  to  the  height  of  four 
stories  in  four  hours.     It  is  frequently  the  case] 
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[that  vcsspIs  with  JOOO  buslicls  of  wheat  come  up 
with  flooil  tide,  unlade,  and  go  away  the  succeed- 
ing ebb  witii  3CK)  b-iirels  of  flour  on  board.  In 
consequence  ot"  the  luacliines  introduced  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Oliver  Evans,  three  t|uarters  of  tlie 
manual  lal)our  betore  found  necessary  is  now  suf- 
ficient for  every  purpose.  By  means  of  these  ma- 
chines, when  made  use  of  in  the  full  extent  pro- 
posed by  the  inventor,  the  wheat  will  be  received 
on  the  shallop's  deck,  thence  carried  to  the  upper 
loft  of  the  mill,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
same  returned  in  flour  on  the  lower  floor,  ready  l()r 
packing,  without  the  assistance  of  manual  labour 
but  in  a  very  small  degree,  in  proportion  to  the 
business  done.  The  transportation  of  flour  from 
the  mills  to  the  port  of  Wilmington  does  not  re- 
quire half  an  hour  ;  and  it  is  frequently  with  ease 
that  a  cargo  is  taken  from  the  mills  and  delivered 
at  Philadelphia  the  same  day.  The  situation  of 
these  mills  is  very  pleasant  and  healthful.  Tlie 
first  mill  was  built  here  about  30  years  since. 
There  is  now  a  small  town  of  40  houses,  princi- 
pally stone  and  brick,  which,  together  with  the 
mills  and  the  vessels  loading  and  unloading  beside 
them,  furnish  a  charming  prospect  from  the 
bridge,  from  whence  they  are  all  in  full  view. 

IJesides  the  wheat  and  flour  trade,  this  state  ex- 
ports lumber  and  various  other  articles.  The 
cimour)t  ef  exports  from  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1791,  was  119,878  dollars,  93  cents; 
ditto  1792,  153,972  dollars,  27  cents;  ditto  1793, 
93,539  dollars,  45  cents;  ditto  1794,  207,985  dol- 
lars, 33  cents  ;  ditto  1795,  158,041  dollars,  21  cents. 

In  this  state  there  is  a  variety  of  religious  deno- 
minations. Of  the  Presbyterian  sect  there  are  24 
cJiurches  ;  of  the  Episcopal  14  ;  of  the  Baptist  7  ; 
of  the  Methodists,  a  considerable  number,  espe- 
cially in  the  two  lower  counties  of  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex :  the  number  of  their  churches  is  not  exaclly 
ascertained.  Hesides  these  there  is  a  Swedish 
church  at  Wilmington,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  the  Lnited  Stales. 

There  are  few  minerals  in  this  state  except  iron  ; 
large  quantities  ol'  hog  iron  ore,  very  fit  for  cast- 
ings, are  found  in  Sussex  couiily,  among  the 
bninches  of  Nanlicoke  river,  llelore  the  revolu- 
tion this  ore  was  worked  to  ;t  great  amount;  but 
this  business  has  since  decliiuul.  Wheat  and 
lumber  are  the  stiiple  commodities  of  this  state. 
The  other  articles  ol  produce  and  manufacture, 
are  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  (lax-seed,  salted  pro- 
visions,  pajier,  slit-iron,  snutf,  S:c. 

Settlements  «ere  made  here  by  the  Dutch  aljout 
the  year  IU23,  and  by  the  Swedes  about  the  year 
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1G27.  Their  settlements  were  comprehended  in 
the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Vork  ;  and  William 
Penn  united  them  to  his  government  by  purchase. 
They  were  afterwards  separated,  in  some  uioasure, 
froi.i  Pennsylvania,  and  denominated  the  Three 
Iiower  Counties.  They  had  their  own  assemblies, 
but  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  used  to  attend, 
as  he  did  in  his  own  proper  go\ernmcnt.  At  the 
lale  revolution,  the'Iliree  (bounties  were  erected 
into  a  sovereign  state  ;  and  have  established  a  re- 
publican constitution.] 

[Dei.a  WARK  County,  in  Penns\lvania,  is  s.w. 
of  Pliiladelphia  county,  on  Delaware  river.  It  is 
about  21  miles  in  length,  atul  15  in  Ijreadlh,  con- 
taining 115,200  acres,  and  sul)dividediiUo  19  town- 
ships, the  chief  of  which  is  Chester.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  9483.  The  lands  bordering 
on  the  Delaware  are  low,  and  afford  excellent  mea- 
dow and  pasturage  ;  and  are  guarded  from  in- 
undations by  mounds  of  earth  or  dikes,  which  arc 
sometimes  broken  down  in  extraordinary  freshes 
in  the  river.  If  this  hajipeiis  before  cutting  the 
grass,  the  crop  of  hay  is  lost  for  that  season,  anil 
the  reparation  of  the  breaches  is  expensive  to  the 
proprietors.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  brought 
here  from  the  u'.  parts  of  Virginia  and  iV.  Caro- 
lina, to  be  fattened  for  supplying  the  Philadelphia 
market.] 

[Delawaue,  a  new  county  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  on  the  head  waters  of  Delaware  river,  taken 
from  Otsego  county.] 

[Df.lawaui;,  a  township  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[DELA WARES,  a»!  Indian  nation,  formerly 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  who  possessed  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
This  name  was  doubtless  given  them  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans;  for  they  call  themselves  liCiinilcnapc, 
that  is,  Indian  men  ;  or  Woapanacliky,  which 
signifies  a  people  living  towards  the  rising  sun. 
They  now  reside  about  half-way  between  lake 
Erie  and  Ohio  river.  They  are  an  ingenious  and 
intelligent  peojile  ;  and  like  the  Six  Nations,  are 
celebrated  for  their  courage,  peaceable  disposition, 
and  powerful  alliances.  Almost  all  the  nei:L;hbour- 
ing  nations  are  in  league  \\\l\\  them,  especially  the 
Mahikan,  .Shawanves,  Cherokees,  Twielitwecs, 
Wawiaclitanos,  Kilkapus,  Moshkos,  Turkacli- 
shas,  ('hippeways,  Otiawas,  Pute«oatamies,  and 
Kaskaskias.  The  Delauares  were  latdv  hos- 
tile, but  made  peace  with  the  lini'el  States, 
1795,  and  ceded  some  lands.  The  United  Slates, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  engaged  to  pay  them  in 
goo'Jb,  to  the  Taluc  of  1000  dollars  a  year  for  ever, 
c  2 
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Twenty  3'cars  ago  (lie  Dclawares  could  fiirnisli  GOO 
■warriors  ;  but  tlicir  iiuinlicr  is  cotisiderably  de- 
crcusi'd  by  war  since  (IimI  liiuc] 

DllLi;,  a  small  proviucc  of  llic  kinijdom  of 
Brazil,  in  llie  niidilic  of  the  caplain.ihip  of  Seara. 
It  is  coiiti2;uons  lo  tiie  proviiurof  Pi'taguay,  and 
are  both  of  them  inluibilcd  by  savage  Indians, 
■with  some  few  I'ortunuese,  who  have  lied  hither 
on  account  of  their  crimes.  It  abounds  jjreatly  in 
sugar-cane  and  lirazil-wood.  The  climate,  thouj^h 
very  hot,  is  healthy.  The  Portiijruese  endea- 
voured in  vaiu  to  subject  this  province  to  their 
dominion,  after  several  attempts,  in  wiiicli  num- 
bers of  piH)ple  were  slain,  but  at  lenj^th  finding  all 
efforts  vain,  they  <lesisfed  from  the  enterprise. 

DKJil](',  a  settlement  of  tile  province  and  ror- 
regiitiiento  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
situate  between  two  rivers,  tlie  one  to  the  c.  the 
other  to  tlie  lo.  both  of  tiiem  uniting  together  to 
form  tlie  Abancay.  It  is  of  a  fertile  and  delicious 
territory,  healthy  climate,  and  mild  and  pleasant 
temperature,  lying  to  the  n.  n.  e.  of  its  capital,  in 
lat.  2'  48'.?. 

DELl'IN,  or  Dadphin,  a  small  island  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  near  tlie  coast  of  W.  Florida, 
20  niihs  to  the  e.  of  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  tlie 
river  Chicasawhay,  and  in  that  of  the  Mobile.  It 
is  five  miles  long  and  very  narrow.  In  one  half 
of  it  there  are  no  trees,  and  in  the  other  but  very 
few.  The  only  fort  and  settlement  that  it  contains 
is  situate  in  the  et^.  part  of  it.  Between  this  island 
and  another  about  a  league's  distance,  called  Del 
Cuerno,  file  water  is  very  shallow,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  last  mentioned  island  is  another 
Binall  one,  which  should  rather  be  looked  upon  as 
a  rock.  This  is  called  Redonda,  from  its  round 
figure.  The  rock  Delfiii  was  formerly  called  Mas- 
sacre, and  had  upon  it  many  store-houses  and 
small  buildings  ;  in  as  much  as  its  port  offered  a 
greater  convenience  for  the  French  established 
here  to  unlade  their  merchandise  than  to  carry  it 
on  ill  small  craft  as  far  as  the  Mobile.  In  a  short 
time  it  became  well  peopled ;  and  a  few  years 
after  the  French  built  a  fort,  so  that  it  became 
the  ))rinci|',al  place  of  the  colony  ;  maintaining 
this  title,  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  assistance  it 
received  from  France,  but  likewise  by  the  success- 
ful resistance  exhibited  against  the  native  savages; 
although  these  afterward  were  made  to  nianifi.'.st  a 
very  friendly  disposition.  Some  of  these  Indians 
establislied  themselves  upon  the  river  Mobile, 
where  fliey  cultivated  a  piece  of  ground,  and 
lived  in  amity  with  the  French,  ]>refcrring  them 
to  the  .Spaniards,  with  whom  they  had  lived  some 


time,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  had  esta- 
blished a  missoii  amongst  them  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  them  in  religion.  The  other  Indians, 
bent  upon  nothing  more  than  enhancing  the  pros- 
jierity  of  the  colony,  and  thinking  that  it  ■was  not 
advantageous  to  raise  corn,  sc^f  about  making  some 
plantations  of  tobacco,  which  succceiled  admirably  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  had  an  idea  tliat  this  article  was 
preferabh:  to  any  found  in  Virginia.  Some  time 
alter  an  Fnglish  pirate  destroyed  and  burnt  their 
storehouses,  committing,  atjtlie  same  time,  incre- 
dible cruellies  amongst  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
hopes  of  forcing  them  to  communicate  where  they 
might  have  hidden  treasure.  The  loss  sustained 
on  this  occasion,  which  was  by  far  less  serious  to 
the  king  than  to  individuals,  amoujited  to  80,000 
francs  ;  and  after  this  it  was  decerned  ex])edient  to 
fortify  the  island.  The  fruits  of  all  the  industry 
and  labour  manifested  on  this  occasion  were  en- 
tirely lost,  owing  to  a  hurricane  which  happened, 
and  which  filled  up  the  entrance  of  the  jjort  by  a 
mountain  of  sand  ;  the  whole  of  the  island  ■was 
nearly  inundated,  and  the  numbers  of  cattle  that 
perished  were  very  great.  In  1719,  the  Spaniards 
endeavoured,  for  four  days  following,  to  take  it  by 
surprise,  but  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  their  undertaking.  It  is  in  lat.  30°  J8'  n. 
Long.  88°  12'  w. 

Delfin,  a  bay  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  straits  of 
Magrllan,  close  to  the  point  of  San  Fernando. 

1)i;lfin,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the  French, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  ;  situate  on  the  n. 
coast,  on  the  shore  of  a  port  of  its  name,  being 
between  tlie  settlement  of  Caracol  and  the  bay 
of  Manzanillo.     [See  D.\uphin.] 

DELG.VDA,  a  point  of  the"  n.  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  one  of  those  which  form  the 
mouth  of  the  first  narrow  pass  of  these  straits,  call- 
ed also  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Esperanza. 

Delgada,  another  point  of  land  on  the  coast 
of  Nueva  Espana,  and  alathlia  mayor  of  Tam- 
l)ico.  It  is  .50  leagues  from  the  river  of  this  name, 
in  lat.  20^  12'.     Long.  98°  98'. 

[DELIVERANCE  Cape  is  the  s.c.  point  of 
the  land  of  Louisiade.  Bougainville  was  here, 
and  named  it  in  17()S.] 

DELORA,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  in  the  province  and  corregiinienlo 
of  Santiago.  It  runs  from  eAoio.  and  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Teno,  Pereioa,  and  Mataquifo, 
fertilizing  some  beautiful  plains,  and  then  in  a 
large  and  copious  stream  emptying  itself  into  the 
Pacific,  in  lat.  34°  45'  i\ 

[DEL-REY,  a  captainsliip  in  the  j.  division 
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of  Brazil,  wliose  chief  town  is  St.  Salvador. 
See  U I. v.] 

[DEL-SPJIUTl^-SANTO,  a  river  ^vIlic■ll  Mh 
into  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  n.  in.  oiid  of  the 
peninsula  of  Florida.] 

1)EMERAR.\,  a  large  river  of  tiie  province  of 
(iuayana  and  government  of  Cuniana,  in  the  jjart 
occupied  by  the  Dulcli.  Its  origin  is  not  for  cer- 
tain known,  but  it  runs  >i.  between  the  rivers  Csse- 
<juebo  and  Corcntin,  and  enters  the  sea  five  leagues 
from  the  former,  liaving  a  fort  at  its  moutii.  It  is 
navigable  only  by  rails  and  canoes.  Its  sliorcs  are 
covered  with  plantations  and  country  houses,  and 
the  habitations  of  cert;iin  English  delinquents  and 
refugees,  A\ ho  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Dutch  for  f lie 
possession  they  enjoy.  The  productions  of  lliese 
estates  are  sugar,  coflVe,  and  cotton,  which  were 
sent  to  Europe  under  tiie  same  regulations  as  were 
the  productions  of  tiie  colony  of  Essequebo  :  two 
ships  arrive  iiere  anniiaUy,  laden  at  the  charge  and 
risk  of  the  company,  in  which  the  inhabitants  send 
back  their  productions,  paying  to  the  same  com- 
pany the  cxpenccs  of  freight.  This  medium  is  re- 
sorted to  ))riiicipally  by  such  inhabitants  as  cannot 
risk  a  vessel  upon  their  own  account:  the  same 
])lan  is  adopted  equally  in  the  other  colonies,  though 
there  arc  no  inconsiderable  number  of  small  vessels 
used  as  private  traders.  [The  river  Dernerara  is 
about  two  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  oi>posite  the 
fort,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  45  miles 
dixtant  from  Abary  creek.  It  is  scarcely  a  mile 
wide,  -12  uiiles  above  the  (brt ;  and  its  course  is 
from  s.  to  n.  It  is  navigable  upwards  of  200  miles 
for  vessels  ^vhich  can  pass  the  bar  at  its  mouth, 
which  is  a  mud  bank,  not  liaving  above  2i  feet  at 
the  Iiighest  tides.  The  i!ifi(>reiice  between  high  and 
low  water  mark  is  from  10  to  12  feet.  The  fort, 
if  properly  supplied  with  men  and  ammunition,  is 
able  cilcctually  to  guard  its  entrance.     Staebroeck, 


(he  .seat  of  government,  stands  on  (he  e.  side  of  tiie 
river,  \\  miles  above  the  fbit.] 

[Dii.vtERAUA,  a  district  in  Dutch  Guayana, 
which,  togelhtr  with  Essequebo,  form  one  govern- 
ment, and  have  the  same  court  of  police,  but  each 
has  a  separate  court  of  justice.  'I'lie  two  districts 
contain  about  3000  whites  and  10,000  slivrs.  De- 
rnerara river,  which  gives  name  to  the  district, 
passes  through  it,  and  is  usually  visiled  by  40  oroU 
large  ships  from  Holland,  who  often  make  two 
voyages  in  a  year,  besides  upwards  of  250  smaller 
vessels,  under  the  Dutch  and  other  flaffs.  The 
plantations  are  regularly  laid  out  in  lots  alonij  the 
sea-shore,  caWeA  fucades,  about  a  quarter  ot  a  mile 
wide,  and  extending  |ths  of  a  mile  back  inio  the 
country.  Each  lot  contains  about  250  acres  each  ; 
and  when  fully  cultivated,  the  proprietor  may  ob- 
tain a  similar  tract  back  of  the  first,  and  so  on  in 
progression.  Each  lot  will  contain  120,000  cotton 
trees,  averaging  usually  half  a  pound  a  tree.  Such 
a  plantation  is  reckoned  well  stocked  to  have  liO 
Negroes.  The  shores  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  are 
chiefly  planted  with  cofl'ee,  to  the  distance  of  about 
SO  miles  from  the  sea  ;  thence  SO  miles  Airtlier  up, 
the  soil  becomes  clayey  and  more  fit  for  sugar- 
canes.  Beyond  this,  the  finest  kinds  of  wood  for 
building,  furniture,  &c.  are  cut.  The  estates  on 
(he  river  have  greatly  increased  and  extended  them- 
selves since  17L'6,  as  well  as  those  on  the  coast  ; 
and  where  there  was  one  sugar-plantation,  there 
are  five  now.  Pinckard  has,  therefore,  given  an 
erroneous  idea  about  these  estates  being  abandoned. 
The  land  on  the  sea-coast  is  unfit  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  coffee,  and  plantains,  from  tiie  soil 
being  too  saline.     See  Ditch  Ameiiic*. 

The  official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
De;uerara  were,  in 

ISOf),  imports  ^£'550,871,   exports  .€278,998 


ISIO, 


j£77S,404, 


^346,783. 


And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coffee. 

Siipar. 

Rum. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Brit.  I'h.iit. 

Tor.  Plant 

Urit.  I'iuiit. 

lor.  Phinl. 

Cwr. 

ISO!),  V-1,.=)-^ll 
1310,  •J.i,4U() 

Cwt. 

ti9!l 

Cwl. 

lo  l.OiJ'l 

C"t. 

7 
2 

Galls. 
.•95;i,370 
'.'8,Mi 

4,012,237 
7,j31,Hi2 

DEMEVENl,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Ainazonas,  in  (he  part  possessed  by 
the  Portuguese.  It  runs  is.  and  enters  the  Parimo, 
bv'tween  ili<-  rivers  ^'anavini  and  Giiavao. 

[DE.Ml-QUl.VN,  a  river,  swamp,  ami  lake  on 
(he  re.  side  of  Illinos  river,  in  the  ;/.  ji'.  territory. 
The  river  run.s  a  s.  s,  e.  course,  is  navii'able  120 


miles,  and  has  the  swamp  of  its  name  on  the  n, 
bank  near  its  mouth  ;  which  last  is  50  yards  wide, 
S2  miles  above  Sagamond,  and  1()5  miles  above  the 
Mississippi.  The  lake  is  of  a  circular  Ibrni,  200 
yards  zc.  of  the  river,  is  six  miles  across,  and 
empties  into  the  Illinois  by  a  small  j)as.«.age  four 
feet  deep,  J*  1  miles  from  the  Mississippi.] 


u 


DEN 


DEN,  a  cape  or  point  of  (lie  e.  coast  of  the 
i.slaiul  ofNcwIoiiiKlhiiul,  iKiwroii  < lie  bay  lilaiiclic 
or  \\'l)i(e,  and  (lie  island  of  SI.  IJarljara. 

[DIvNNlS,  a  part  of  Yannoiitli  in  Rarnslable 
county,  iMiissaclinsctts,  vliicli  was  incorporated 
into  a  township  in  ]7f),'i.] 

I)i;nm^,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea ;  one  of  the 
many  which  lie  on  the  n.  c.  coast  of  New  IJrelon 
in  N.  America,  thus  called  after  i(s  discoverer,  a 
J)utchinan  of  (he  name  of  (I'erard  Dennis.  It  is  14 
or  15  leaiTiies  in  circiimtcrenci',  lotly,  monnlaiiions, 
and  fidl  of  woods,  aboundinij  in  trees  of  i^reat  bulk 
and  hei:;h(,  and  havin:^  upon  its  coast  many  cacno 
trees.  l\\  the  mountainous  part  it  has  many  plan- 
tations, anil  the  soil  is  of  an  obscure  red  colour, 
'i'he  fiofureof  this  island  is  very  irre<jular,  owinj^  to 
its  haviuij  many  points  rumiin2j  into  the  sea,  and 
being  tull  of  shoals  and  sand-banks.  The  centre  of 
it  is  in  hit..""  10'  *.  It  is  well  peopled,  and  its  na- 
tives are  very  dark,  bold,  and  robust.  They  have 
Iar<re  and  round  heads  with  short  and  curly  liair, 
Avhicli  they  dress  in  various  forms,  and  paint  of  dif- 
ferent colours  :  their  faces  are  wide  and  round,  and 
the  nose  very  flat.  They  are  not  altogether  ugly, 
nltliough  they  disfigure  tlicmsclves  with  paint,  and 
various  things  which  they  hang  through  their  noses 
and  their  ears.  They  are  active  and  very  dexter- 
ous in  the  management  of  their  vessels,  which  arc 
ingeniously  built.  These  are  large  and  straight,  the 
poop  being  loftier  than  any  other  part,  and  the 
■whole  being  adorned  with  figures  of  birds,  fishes, 
Imman  heads,  either  painted  or  engraved,  which, 
although  rudely  designed,  serve  to  shew  a  fanciful 
invention  :  it  is  not  knouii  what  instruments  they 
employ,  iron  not  being  in  use  amongst  them. 
These  vessels  or  canoes  they  manage  in  a  very  dex- 
terous manner  by  a  species  of  oars.  Their  prin- 
cipal arjns  are  lances,  swords,  darts,  and  some  bows 
and  arrows.  The  Indians  spoken  of  by  William 
Dampiere,  as  having  come  upon  him  to  attack 
liim,  resemble  these.  Their  language  is  clear  and 
distinct,  and  the  token  of  friendship  is  manifested 
by  carrving  a  larsje  slick  or  bough  of  a  tree  upon 
the  head.  It  is  in  lat.  30''  JO'  n.  and  long.  36" 
10'  zo. 

[DENNY'S  River,  district  of  Maine,  22  miles 
e.  of  Machias.  The  country  between  this  river  and 
Machias,  in  ITHi,  was  a  \\ilderness.  The  banks  of 
the  river  were  at  this  time  thinly  settled  by  a  re- 
gular and  well  disposed  people.] 

DENONVTLLE,  orNiAf^AUA,  a  fort  of  the 
French,  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians,  on 
the  shore  of  the  x.  coast  of  the  lake  Ontario,  at 
the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river  Niagara, 

[DENTON,  the  chief  town  of  Caroline  county, 
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in  Maryland;  situated  on  the  c.  side  of  Choptank 
creek,  the  c.  main  l)ranch  of  Choptank  river.  It 
is  laid  out  regularly,  and  has  a  few  houses,  and 
lies  seven  miles  s.  of  Greensboro  ugh,  and  37  s.s.  e. 
of  Chester.  ] 

[DEPTFORD,  a  township  in  Gloucester  county, 
New  Jersey.] 

DEllA,  S.^N  Josr.i'n  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  province  and  country  of  Las 
Amazonas;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Ni'ijro. 

(  DERBY,  a  township  in  Orleans  county,  Ver- 
mont, on  the  w.  line  of  the  state,  on  the  e.  siiore  of 
lake  Mempliremagog.] 

[Deuuv,  a  town  in  New  Haven  county,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  Naugatnck  and  llousalonick  rivers. 
This  town  was  settled  in  lCi6,3,  under  New  Haven 
jurisdiction,  and  is  now  divided  into  two  parishes, 
and  has  an  academy  in  its  infancy,  it  has  a  coii- 
siilerable  trade  with  tin;  W.  Indies  for  so  small  a 
town,  and  a  number  of  mills  on  the  falls  of  Nau- 
g.ituck,  and  streams  ^^hich  fall  into  it,  and  iron 
and  other  works  on  Eight-mile  river,  which  falls 
into  the  Stratford.  The  Stratford  or  Housatonick 
river  is  navigable  12  miles  to  this  town.] 

[Di;rbv,  a  town  in  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, seven  miles  from  Chester,  and  five  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  is  situated  on  Derby  creek,  which 
empties  into  Delaware  river,  near  Ciieslcr.] 

[Diiiinv,  a  township  in  Dauphin  county,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  situated  on  the  c.  siilc  of  Svvatera  creek, 
two  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Susque- 
haunah,  and  celebrated  for  its  curious  cave.  See 
Dacpiun  Count  v.  ] 

[Di;riUY,  a  township  on  Susquehannah  river,  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  two  other  townships  of 
the  same  name  in  Pennsylvania  ;  tiie  one  in  Mifflin 
counfv,  the  other  in  that  of  W'estmorelaritl.] 

[DERRVFIKLD,  a  township  in  New  Hamp. 
shire,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Merrimack  river,  Hillsbo- 
rough county,  contiiiiiing  3ti2  inhabitants,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1751.  The  soil  is  but  indifferent. 
It  is  49  miles  u^.  of  Portsmouth.] 

DESAGUADEKO,  Sax  Pkuiio  OEr,,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  corregimienlo  of  Pacages 
in  Peru  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Titicaca, 
where  also  flows  the  river  of  its  name. 

Dfsaguaoeuo,  another  settlement  and  seat  of 
the  silver  mines  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Chucuito  in  Peru. 

Dhsaguaoeuo,  a  river  of  this  province  and  go- 
vernment, over  which,  owing  to  its  being  very 
considerable,  a  bridge  was  constructed  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Inca  Huaina  Capac,  to  fucili- 
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♦ate  (lie  paesajre  of  liis  army.  The  one  which 
exUts  at  |iie.st'iit  is  of  icrcMt  noie,  as  it  is  tlie 
boundary  hctwecii  this  province  and  that  of  Paca- 
ges,  as  also  being  the  spot  where  tlic  Mitayos  In- 
dians meet  when  they  are  about  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  Potosi,  celebrating  a  festival,  which  too 
often  tnrns  (o  weeping-  and  .sorrow,  from  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  may  never  meet  again  ;  a  presenti- 
niont,  which,  from  the  labour  tiiey  undergo,  and 
wiiich  generally  causes  their  death,  is  but  too  luith- 
fiilly  verified. 

l)i:sAr.i'A»Eno,  another,  wliich  is  an  arm 
thrown  out  from  the  large  lake  of  Los  Patos, 
and  communicating  itself  with  the  lake  Mini,  in 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Rcy,  and  king- 
dom of  Brazil  ;  on  the  shore  of  wliich  the  Portu- 
guese have  built  a  fort,  with  the  name  of  San 
Gonzalo. 

DisAGUADKUo,  another  large  and  abundant 
river,  which  rises  from  the  lake  Aliaga,  in  the 
province  of  Charcas,  and  towards  the  s.e.  part: 
after  an  extended  course,  it  forms  the  lake  of  Gua- 
iiacachos,  from  wliich  it  issues  on  the  e.  side, 
and  afterwards  collecting  the  tributary  streams  of 
the  Turuyan,  Saladillo,  Capoy,  and  Chunta,  with 
others  of  less  note,  it  enters  the  sea  of  Magellan, 
forming  (he  bay  of  Los  Leones  or  Lions,  in  Lit. 
44"  \o'  s.  Some  geojrraphers  doubt  of  (his  course 
of  (he  lake  (iuanacachos  into  the  sea  of  Magellan, 
and  good  proofs  o(  the  assertion  are  wanting. 

De'ac;(  ADLito,  some  lakes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile.  They  are  various,  one  of  them  being  very 
large,  ami  all  formed  by  the  waste-water  of  varions 
rivers.  It  is  fioin  this  circumstance  that  thoy  are 
tlius  named. 

Desagi  abrho,  another  river.     See  Moyalei. 

DESt'ABEZADO,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  (orrcsiniierilo  of  Chilian  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  tt  runs  .«.  and  forms  the  source  of 
(lie  river  Tnna\an. 

[  l)i  scahkzado,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  Chile, 
at  (he  (op  of  which  are  found,  in  a  calcined  or  pe- 
trified stale,  various  shells,  cviilenlly  the  produc- 
tion of  (he  sea,  and  which  were,  without  douli*, 
deposited  (here  by  the  watcis  of  (he  deluge.] 

l)i;SC()N'()(Mf)A,  i'l'NT  \,  a  point  on  the  const 
o*  llie  province  and  goveniiiient  of  \'nca(an,  bc- 
tiie(ii  (lie  river  Arinesand  (he  poin(  Piedra. 

DLSCUHKIMIKNIO,  Kio  m.\.  Nui:vo,  a 
river  in  the  province  and  coun{ry  of  l..as  Ama- 
zotias,  and  (erri(ory  of  Maloi;ioso.  I(  rises  in  (he 
niouii(aiiis  of  the  VJiires  Indians,  runs.?,  anil  turn- 
ing i(s  course  (o  (he  ;>'.  enters  in  a  large  bodv  (he 
Uc'.u's  or  (I'liapoie.  just  before  it  divides  itself  into 
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arms,   which,    afterwards   uniting,   form  a  large 
island. 

Disci  iskiMiEXTO,  a  seltlemcnt  and  real  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  alcaldla  mayor  of  Fresnillo  in 
Nueva  Espana  ;  tliree  leagues  distant  from  tlic 
real  of  Zacatecas. 

DESEADA,  an  island  of  the  X.  sea,  one  of  the 
Less  Antilles,  and  the  first  that  was  discovered  l)y 
the  celebrated  Christopher  Columbus,  in  his  second 
voyage,  in  1493:  he  gave  it  this  name  from  the 
desire  he  felt  of  seeing  land.  It  is  four  leagues  in 
length  and  two  in  width,  and  is  surrounded  by 
ridges  of  rocks  and  shoals.  The  part  which  looks 
to  the  «.  is  lower  than  that  which  looks  to  the  s. 
It  has  many  mounts  or  sand-banks,  and  seen  from 
a  distance  represents  the  figure  of  a  gallev.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  culiivated,  and  the  climate 
healthy.  It  abounds  greatly  in  higuayias,  and  in  a 
species  of  birds  called  fragatas.  Tlie  Father 
Labat  records  that  (here  is  a  deep  cavern  here, 
con(aining  the  bones  and  arms  of  the  Indians,  who, 
he  supposes,  were  buried  here.  In  ]76"2,  it  was 
taken  by  the  English,  who  restored  it  the  follow- 
ing year  to  the  French  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
latter.  It  is  seven  leagues  from  the  island  of  Ma- 
rigalante,  and  four  from  Guadalupe,  in  lat.  Iti^ 
2'2'«.     Long.  G1M5' «'. 

DESEADO,  a  large  and  convenient  port  of  the 
sea  of  Magellan,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pafagones, 
discovered  by  Hernando  Magellanes  in  1515.  It 
iias  a  very  good  bo((om,  but  Ts  little  sheltered  from 
they.  wind.     Lat.  iJ-'SS'  s. 

Dkseado,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  (he  coast 
of  the  straits  of  Magellan.  It  lies  wry  far 
(o  (he  ii\  and  is  in  lat.  53''  35'  s.  and  lorio-.  85'' 
15' w.   ^ 

DESECHO,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  w.  coast  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Hico,  opposite 
the  point  of  Calvachi  and  (he  Espada  of  S(.  Do-- 
niingo.  The  French  call  it  Zacheo,  It  is  six 
leagues  from  the  t'ormer  island,  in  lat.  I8":20'« 
Long.  (iT"  31' a. 

[  DIOSERT  Island,  Mount,  on  the  coast  of  (he 
dis(rict  of  Maine,  Massachust((s,con(ains  about  t^OU 
families,   divided    into   two    ditferent   settlements 
about  15  miles  apart,  in  lat.  4i''  IS'  «.] 

[DESESPOIR,  Cape,  or  Dt-spAia,  on  (he  ;;. 
side  of  Chalenr  bay,  is  about  three  leagues  rr. 
s.  xc.  ot  Bonaventure  island.  '1  here  is  a  l.irge  cod 
fishery  here.] 

Dt.sEsvoiii,  an  island  of  the  same  coast  as  the 
former  bay. 

[DKS.l'AIR.  a  bay   on  the  »•.  a-,  side  of  New. 
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fonndland  isliind,  atljoiiiing  to  Foutcxe  Bay  on 
tlic  n.  c.  ;   wliicli  soe.  j 

I)ESIi;/{'J'(),  Monti:,  an  islaiul  of  tlic  N.  sea, 
near  (he  coast  ol"  (he  proviiic<'  of  SaeadaliorN,  bc- 
turcn  (be  point  Ni'stiiig  and  tliat  of  I'ctit  Meiiau. 

Dcsihhto,  an  iiiipcoplLHl  tract  of  country  in 
Peril,  in  tlio  |)rovince  and  corrci^imicnlo  oi  Ata- 
CAMA.     See  tliis  article. 

Desikiito,  anotiier,  in  tlie  same  kingdom.  Sec 
S 1  c  u  u  n  A . 

DKSIEIITOS,  ViKjos,  a  lake  of  New  France 
or  Canada,  to  (lie  xo.  of  tliat  of  Micliiifan, 

Df.sieiitos,  a  river  oftliis  province,  wliitli  rises 
from  (lie  former  lake,  runs  t'.  and  enters  tlic  Mis- 
sissippi. 

DESOLLADOS,  Punta  nr.  i.os,  a  ])oint  on 
tlic  coast  of  tlie  S.  sea,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  and  kingtloni  of  (uiateir.ala, 
between  the  point  San  .liian  and  port  Possession. 

DESPAllKAMADERO,  an  arm  of  the  river 
Aliiricliai,  which  runs  through  tlie  ])roviiice  and 
government  ot  Cumana,  forming  many  lakes  and 
pools,  and  at  last  enters  the  channel  of  Aracoa. 

DESPENSA,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and 
government  of  ("ostarica  in  the  kingdom  of  (Jua- 
tcmala  ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the 
town  of  Nicoya. 

DESPOSOKIOS.     Sec  Buena  Vista. 

DESTTERRO,  a  settlement  of  the  [irovince  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  or  jiart  of  Guayana 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese  ;  situate  on  (he  shore 
of  the  river  of  Jjas  .A.mazonas,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Piiru. 

DrsTiErtiio,  another.  See  Noestra  Senoua 
DEL,  Socoiiuo. 

DETH  AM,  a  settlement  of  the  English,  in  the 
province  and  colony  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  (hose 
of  New  England  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  (he  river 
Charles,  near  the  coast,  to  the  w.  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

DE  TOUR,  an  island  of  the  lake  Sup<!iior,  in 
New  France  or  ('anada.  It  is  close  to  the  s.  coast, 
between  the  island  of  the  Two  Apostles  and  the 
river  of  Ford  Plat. 

[DuToun  DEs  Angt.ois,  or  Engmsh  Turn,  is 
a  circular  directiim  of  the  river  Mississippi,  so  very 
considerable  that  vessels  cannot  pass  it  with  the 
same  wind  that  condnclcd  them  to  if,  and  must 
either  wait  for  a  favourable  wind,  or  make  fast  to 
the  bank  and  haul  close ;  there  being  siilficient 
depth  of  water  for  any  vessel  that  can  enter  the 
river.  The  two  forts  and  batteries  at  this  place, 
on  both  sides  the  river,  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
stop  the  progress  of  any  vessel  whatever.    Dr.  Cox 


of  New  Jersey  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  this 
place,  anno  1098,  took  possession,  and  called  the 
country  Carolina.  It  lies  18  miles  below  New 
Orleans,  and  87  above  the  I'ali/e.  The  banks  of 
the  river  are  se(fled  and  well  cultivated  from  this 
to  New  Orleans,  and  there  is  a  good  road  for  car- 
riages all  the  way.  1 

DI]TliEAS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
ciipldiiisliip  ot"  Par.'i  in  Brazil.  It  runs  h.  between 
the  rivers  Marajo  and  the  large  arm  of  the  Ma- 
ranon,  and  enters  (his  latter  river  near  its  mouth 
or  entrance  into  (he  sea. 

[D'jrrilOI'l,  one  of  the  principal  (owns,  and 
best  fordfied,  in  (he  h.  a',  territory;  situated  on 
the  10.  bank  of  the  strait  St.  (Mair,  or  D'Elroit 
river,  between  l;ike  Erie  and  lake  St.  Clair  ;  18 
miles  >?.  of  the  a",  end  of  the  former,  and  nine  miles 
below  the  latter.  Fort  D'Etroit  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  built  with  stockades,  and  ailvanfagcously 
si(ua(ed,  with  one  entire  side  commanding  the 
river.  It  is  near  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  en- 
closes about  oOO  wooden  houses  and  a  ]{oinan  ca- 
tholic church,  built  in  a  regular  manner,  with 
I)arallel  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Its  situation  is  delightful,  and  in  the  ccMitre  of  n 
pleasant  and  fruitful  country.  For  eight  miles 
below,  and  the  same  distance  above  fort  D'Etroit, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  country  is  dividecl 
into  regular  and  well  cultivated  plantations  ;  and 
from  tiie  contiguity  of  the  farmers  houses  to  each 
other,  they  appear  as  two  long  extended  villages. 
The  inhabitants,  who  were  mostly  French,  were 
about  ^000  in  number  in  1T7S,  500  of  whom  were 
as  good  marksmen  as  the  Indians  themselves,  and 
as  well  accustomed  to  the  woods.  They  raise  large 
stocks  of  black  cattle,  and  great  quantities  of  corn, 
which  they  grind  by  wind-mills,  and  manufacture 
into  excellent  flour.  The  chief  trade  of  D'Etroit 
consists  in  a  barter  of  coarse  European  goods  with 
the  natives  for  furs,  deer-skins,  tallow,  &c. 

By  the  treaty  of  G'reenville,  Aug.  3,  1795,  the 
Indians  have  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  post  of 
D'Etroit,  and  all  flu*  land  to  the  ii.  the  w.  and  the 
5.  of  it,  of  which  the  Inilian  title  has  been  extin- 
guished by  giffs  or  grants  to  the  French  or  English 
governments,  and  so  much  more  l.ind  is  to  be  an- 
nexed to  D'Etroit  as  shall  i)e  comprehended  be- 
tween Rosine  river  on  the  s. ;  lake  St.  Clair  on  the 
n. ;  and  a  line,  the  general  course  whereof  shall  be 
six  miles  from  the  re.  end  of  lake  Eric  and  D'Etroit 
river.  The  fort,  &c.  was  delivered  up  by  tlie 
British,  in  July  171^6,  according  to  treaty.  It  lies 
18  miles  n.  of  lake  Erie,  72i  u.  v),  by  w.  from 
Philadelphia.    Lat.  42"^  40'  «.    Long.  82^  56'  w.] 
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D'Ethoit,  a  river  of  the  province  anil  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana.  It  runs  s.e.  and  enters  the 
Mississippi  850  miles  from  tlie  moutli  of  this 
river. 

[D'Etroit  River,  or  Strait  of  Sr.  Claih,  flows 
from  lake  St.  Clair  into  tlic  u\  end  of  lake  Erie, 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  L^nitcd 
States  and  Upper  Canada,  In  ascending  it,  its 
entrance  is  more  than  three  miles  wide,  but  it  per- 
ceptil)l_y  diniinislies ;  so  tiiat  opposite  the  fort,  IS 
miles  from  lake  Erie,  it  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile 
in  width  ;  from  thence  to  lake  St.  Clair  it  widens 
to  more  than  a  mile.  The  channel  of  tlie  strait  is 
gentle,  and  wide  and  deep  enough  for  shipping  of 
great  burden,  although  it  is  incommoded  by  seve- 
ral islands,  one  of  which  is  more  than  seven  miles 
in  length.  These  islands  are  of  a  fertile  soil,  and 
from  their  situation  afford  a  very  agreeable  appear- 
ance. The  h'n2:1h  of  the  river  is  28  miles,  and 
several  streams  fall  into  it,  chiefly  from  the  w.  w. 
viz.  Banche,  Clora,  Curriere,  D'Etroit,  and  Huron 
rivers.] 

DEVIL'S  Mouth,  a  name  given  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  a  settlement  which  has  a  volcano,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Nicaragua,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala.  It  lies  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  Nicaragua,  which  forms  from  this  spot, 
until  it  enters  the  sea,  a  very  astonishing  and  grand 
spectacle.  It  is  in  lat.  13°  10'  n.  and  long,  65" 
10' ai. 

[Devil's  Nose,  a  promontory  on  the  s.  side  of 
lake  Ontario,  16  miles  c.  of  Fishing  bay,  and  23 
M,  w.  of  the  mouth  of  Genessec  river.] 

[Devil's  Island,  on  the  e.  side  of  Chesapeak 
bay)  is  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland,  between 
Fishing  bay  and  Nanokin  river.] 

DEOX,  a  small  river  of  tlie  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
Ohio  in  the  county  of  Hampshire. 

DEVVAERT,  a  small  island  of  S.  America; 
iituate  to  the  e.  of  the  lands  of  Magellan,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  coast.  It  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Juan  Dewaert,  a  Dutcliman,  who  called  it 
after  his  name.  The  territory  is  low,  desert,  and 
uncultivated.  It  is  not  found  in  the  modern  maps, 
but  the  ancient  geograplicrs  put  it  in  lat.  56' 
21'  s. 

[DEWEE,  an  island  in  S.  Carolina,  which 
forms  one  of  the  three  harbours  of  Charlestown 
city.] 

DEX  ERA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cartagena.  It  runs  w.u.'j).  anif  enters 
the  sea,  by  the  side  of  the  river  Zinu. 

DEYLO,  a  valley  or  spacious  and  beautiful 
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plain  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  It  extends  s.  as 
far  as  the  valleys  Tambopalla  and  Chuli.  It  is 
very  fertile,  delightful,  and  abounding  in  wheat 
and  exquisite  wines  and  fruits.  Its  climate  is  ex- 
tremely healthy, 

DIABLO,  MoRRo  DEf,,  a  mountain  on  the 
long  strip  of  land  which  runs  into  the  sea,  on  the 
w.  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  part 
])ossesscd  by  the  French,  between  the  bays  of  San 
Marcos  and  of  Gran  Pierre, 

DiAULO,  MoRRo  DEL,  some  islands  of  the  N. 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  French  Guay ana,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  tJie  river  Korore. 

Diablo,  Mohro  del,  a  territory  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Patagonians. 

Diablo,  Morro  del,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Louisiana,  which  rise* 
there,  and  runs  n.  e.  between  those  of  Vermilion 
and  Osiiges,  and  enters  the  Missouri, 

DIABLOS,  Morro  de  los,  a  mountain  of  the 
coast  of  Peru,  in  the  province  and  conegimiento 
of  Arica. 

DiABLOs,  Morro  de  los,  another,  in  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Yucatan,  to 
the  5,  of  Campeche. 

DIAGUITOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile ;  situate  to  the  c,  of  the  settlement  of  Sau 
Isidro, 

DIAMANTE,  a  very  small  island  ;  situate  near 
the  coast  and  w.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, 

Diamante,  a  bay  of  the  above  island,  larger 
than  another,  which  is  likewise  thus  called.  Thej 
are  close  upon  the  e,  coast  of  the  point  of  land 
which  projects  to  the  w. 

Diamante,  a  Spanish  settlement  of  the  same 
island,  which  is  a  curacy  of  the  French  Capu- 
chin fathers ;  situate  near  the  w.  coast,  on  the 
banks  of  three  rivulets  which  take  their  course  to 
the  sea. 

Diamante,  a  point  of  the  s.  coast  of  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
French,  which  lies  between  the  island  of  Jacquiii, 
and  the  cape  of  Tres  Lataniers, 

Diamante,  a  small  isle  close  to  the  s.  w,  coast 
of  the  island  of  Martinica.    Lat,  J4°  26"'  «,    Lon<' 
61°  8' n;, 

DIAZ,  JtJAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru.  It  is  small,  and  en- 
ters the  sea  near  to  the  j)lacc  where  stood  the  set* 
tlement  of  Arica  la  Vieja. 

Diaz,  Juan,  another  river,  in  the  province  and 
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ffovernmont  of  Paiiiuna,  of  the  kinijdoni  of  Tierra 
Firnic,  whicli  uiitcrs  the  sea  near  the  capitjil. 

[DICKl'^NSON  College.  See  Caiimslk,  in 
Pennsylvania.'] 

[DICK'S  River,  in  Kentucky,  is  a  branch  of 
Kentucky  river,  which  it  joins  in  a  «.  w.  direction, 
Jt  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  45  yards  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  iins  a  number  of  excellent  mill- 
seats,  and  runs  through  a  body  of  first  rate  land.] 

[I)1CK\\'ASS1>T,  or  DiGi)i:ciUASii,  a  river 
in  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick,  which 
empties  into  Passamaquoddy  bay.] 

DIEGO,  8.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Temaznnchale,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Valles,  in 
Nueva  E-^pana.  It  is  of  a  nation  of  the  Fames 
Indians,  who  live  as  barbarians  without  any  civil 
or  political  customs. 

Dii  GO,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  II  uati'izco,  and  alcalditi  mayor  of  Cordoba, 
in  that  kingdom.  It  contains  75  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  12  leagues  to  the  n.w.  of  its  capital. 

Dirr.o,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldii  mayor  of  Acaponeta  in  the  same  king- 
dom, in  which  there  is  a  convent  of  the  religious 
order  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  seven  leagues  to  e. 
of  its  capital. 

DiKCio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  one  of  those  of  the  missions  of  the  Sucum- 
bios,  which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the 
society. 

D  EGO,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  Tacarigna,  on  the  n.  part,  between  the  town 
of  Nirna  and  the  settlement  of  (ruazara. 

DiKGo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cumaiia ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  an  arm 
of  the  river  Nevery,  near  its  entrance  info  the  sea, 
and  to  the  s.  one  quarter  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of 
Barcelona. 

DiTGo,  S.  some  shoals  or  quicksands  of  the 
coast  of  I'lorida,  between  the  garrison  of  Panzacola 
and  the  river  Mississippi,  on  which  a  frigate  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  commanded  by 
Don  Andres  de  Aniola,  was  wrecked  in  1606. 

DiLGO,  S.  a  riv<'r  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Snowy  sierra,  and  enters  the  sea  be- 
tween that  city  anil  the  point  of  Chichibacoa. 

DiKGo,  S.  a  ciipe  or  point  ot  land  of  the  coast 
of  the  straits  of  Maire,  between  the  port  of  Ber- 
choor  and  that  of  Manricio. 

DiK(  o,  S.  a  tort  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Florida,  in  the  strait  in  whicb  is  situate 
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the  city  of  S.  Augustin,  to  the  «.  of  the  city,  and 
near  the  coast. 

Diego,  S.  a  river  of  the  same  province  as  the 
above  fort,  which  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea  in  port 
Cartel. 

DIEMEN.     See  TiEunA  Austral. 

[DIEP  Town,  or  Di:kp  Town,  a  town  on  the 
n.w.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  in  the 
W.  Indies,  lying  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name.] 

DIFUNTOS,  Laguna  de  i,os,  a  lake  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Key  in 
Brazil,  near  the  cape  Sta.  Maria,  on  the  shore  of 
which,  between  it  and  the  coast,  the  Portuguese 
Lave  a  fort,  called  Santa  Teresa. 

UiFUNTOS,  some  sierras  or  mountains  of  this 
province  and  captainship^  which  run  for  many 
leagues  to  the  s.  s.  e. 

[DICiBY,  situated  on  the  s.  e.  side  of  Annapolis 
bay,  18  miles  s.  w.  of  Annapolis,  and  53  n.  by  t'. 
of  Yarmouth,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  new  settlements  of  Nova  Scotia.] 

[DIGGES  Cape,  on  the  s.  side  of  Hudson 
straits.     Lat.  62°  41'  n.     Long.  78° 50'  a).] 

[DIGH TON,  a  post-town  in  Bristol  county, 
Massachusetts,  seven  miles  from  Taunton,  and  20 
from  Warren,  in  Rhode  island.  There  are  236 
houses  in  the  township,  and  1793  inhabitants.] 

DIMAN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba* 
does  ;  situate  on  the  s.  part. 

DIMAS,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
in  the  province  of  Tepeguana,  and  kingdom  uf 
Nueva  Vizcaya. 

DIN,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  n.  and  enters 
the  river  La  Plata. 

DINGUILLI,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  which  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Gallipavo. 

[DINWIDDIE,  a  county  in  Virginia,  5.  of 
Appamattox  river,  which  divides  it  from  Chester- 
field. It  is  about  30  miles  long  and  20  broad,  and 
its  chief  town  is  Petersbnrgh.] 

DIONISIO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Los  A[;aches  in  Nuevo  Mexico,  founded  by  the 
religious  order  of  San  Francisco,  in  1700,  on  the 
shore  of  the  large  river  Gila. 

DioNisio,  S.  another,  in  the  province  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa,  of  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. 

DioNisio,  S.  anotlier,  which  is  a  real  of  the 
silver  mines  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Guadalaxara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana. 

DiONisio,  S.  a  small  river,  which  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea,  ou  the  coast  which  lies  between  the 
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river  of  La  Plata  and  tlie  straits  of  Magellan,  near 
cape  Descado,  in  lat.  48° SO'. 

DioMsio,  S.  a  cape  of  the  s.  coast  of  the 
strait  of  Muyellan,  close  to  the  cape  of  8.  Martin, 
and  one  of  those  which  form  Frcsii-water  creek. 

DIOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  «);overnment 
of  Cartagena,  which  joins  the  sea  at  the  gulf  of 
Morrosquillo. 

Dios,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Texas  in  Nueva  Espana. 

Dios,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  it  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
mouth  of  the  river  lia  Plata  on  the  same  coast  upon 
which  tiic  capital  stands. 

DIOSAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  co>- 
reginiiento  of  Chachepoyas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Olleros. 

DIQUE,  a  channel  of  the  sea,  which  serves  as 
a  trench  to  the  city  of  Cartagena,  and  divides 
it  from  the  suburb  of  CJigimani,  a  communication 
with  which  is  made  by  means  of  a  bridge. 

[DISAPPOINTMENT,  a  bay  ori  the  n.  ». 
coast  of  N.  America.  Lat.  52°  15'  h.  Long. 
129°a;.l 

[DISMAL,  a  swamp  in  the  township  of  Milton, 
Lincoln  county,  district  of  Maine.] 

[Dismal  Swamp,  called  the  Great  Dismal,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  swamp,  called  Dismal, 
in  Currituck  county,  is  a  very  large  bog  extend- 
ing from  «.  to  J.  near  30  miles,  and  from  e.  to  w. 
at  a  medium  about  10  miles,  partly  in  Virginia, 
and  partly  in  N.  Carolina.  No  less  than  five  na- 
vigable rivers,  besides  creeks,  rise  out  of  it ;  where- 
of two  run  into  Virginia,  viz.  the  s.  branch  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  s.  branch  of  Nansemond  river, 
and  three  into  N.  Carolina,  namely.  North  river, 
North- West  river,  andPerquimons  ;  all  these  hide 
their  heads,  properly  speaking,  in  the  Dismal, 
there  being  no  signs  of  them  above  ground.  For 
this  reason  there  must  be  plentiful  subterraneous 
stores  of  water  to  feed  so  many  rivers,  or  else  the 
soil  is  so  replete  with  this  element,  drained  from  the 
high  lands  that  surround  it,  that  it  can  abundantly 
aflbrd  these  supplies;  this  is  most  probable,  as  the 
ground  of  the  swamp  is  a  mere  quagmire,  trem- 
bling under  the  feet  of  those  that  walk  upon  it, 
and  every  impression  is  instantly  filled  with  water. 
The  skirts  of  the  swamp,  towards  the  e.  are  over- 
grown with  reeds,  10  or  12  feet  high,  interspersed 
every  where  with  strong  bamboo  briars  ;  among 
these  grow  here  and  there  a  cypress  or  white  cedar, 
which  last  is  commonly  mistaken  for  the  juniper. 
Towards  the  s.  end  of  it  is  a  large  tract  of  rccds, 
which  being  constantly  green,  aud  waving  in  the 
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wind,  is  called  the  green  sea ;  in  many  parts,  espe- 
cially on  the  borders,  grows  an  ever-green  shrub, 
very  plentifully,  called  the  gall  bush  ;  it  bears  a 
berry  which  d3cs  a  black  colour  like  the  gall  of  an 
oak,  whence  it  has  its  name.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  Dismal,  the  trees  grow  much  thicker,  botli 
cypress  and  cedar  ;  these  being  always  green,  and 
loaded  with  very  large  tops,  are  much  exposed  to 
the  wind,  and  easily  blown  down,  the  boggy  ground 
aflbrding  but  a  slender  hold  to  the  roots.  Neither 
beast,  bird,  insect,  or  re|)tile,  approach  the  heart 
of  this  horrible  desert;  perhaps  deterred  by  the 
everlasting  shade,  occasioned  by  the  thick  shrubs 
and  bushes  which  the  sun  can  never  penetrate,  to 
warm  the  earth  ;  nor  indeed  do  any  birds  care  to 
fly  over  if,  any  more  than  they  are  said  to  do  over 
the  lake  Avernus,  for  fear  of  the  noisome  exhala- 
tions that  rise  from  this  vast  body  of  filth  and 
nastiness ;  these  noxious  vapours  infect  the  air 
round  about,  giving  agues  and  other  disfem{)ers  to 
the  neiijhbouring  inhabitants.  On  the  zo.  border 
of  the  Dismal  is  a  pine  swamp,  above  a  mile  in 
breadth,  great  part  of  which  is  covered  with  water 
knee  deep  ;  the  bottom,  however,  is  firm,  and  the 
pines  grow  very  tall,  and  are  not  easily  blown 
down  by  the  wiiid.  With  all  these  disadvantages, 
the  Dismal  is,  in  many  places,  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
though  disagreeable  to  the  other  senses. 

This  dreadful  swamp  was  judged  impassable  till 
the  line  dividing  Virginia  from  N.  Carolina  was 
carried  through  it,  in  lat.  36°  28'  n.  in  the  year 
1728,  by  order  of  King  George  II. ;  although  it 
happened  then  to  be  a  very  dry  season,  the  men 
who  were  employed  in  pushing  the  line  were  not 
altogether  free  from  apprehensions  of  being  starved, 
it  being  10  whole  days  before  the  work  was  accom- 
plished, though  they  proceeded  with  all  possible 
diligence  and  resolution,  and  besides  had  no  dis- 
aster to  retard  them. 

This  swamp  is  chiefly  owned  by  two  companies  ; 
the  Virginia  company,  of  which  General  Wash- 
ington is  one,  owns  100,000  acres;  the  N.  Caro- 
lina company  owns  40,000  acres.  In  the  midst  of 
the  swamp  is  a  lake,  alnMit  seven  miles  long,  called 
Drunimond's  pond,  whose  waters  discharge  them- 
selves to  the.?,  into  Pasquotank  river,  which  empties 
into  Albemarle  sound  ;  on  the  n.  into  Elizabeth  and 
Nansemond  rivers,  which  fall  into  James  river.  A 
navigaWe  canal  has  been  lately  dug  to  connect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Pasquotank  and  I'lizabcfh 
rivers;  the  distance  about  14  miles.  This  canal 
will  pass  about  a  mile  e.  of  Drummond's  [iond, 
and  will  receive  waler  from  if.  The  canal  com- 
pany are  incorporated  by  the  concurring  laws  of] 
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Virginiii  and  N,  Carolina.  Tliis  canal  is  in- 
tended <o  open  an  inland  navigation  from  tiie 
head  of  Ciiesapeak  bay,  including  all  the  rivers  in 
Virginia,  lo  Gcorgclowii  in  S.  Carolina ;  and 
when  the  short  canal  from  Elk  river  to  Christiana 
creek  is  opened,  the  communication  will  extend  lo 
Philadelphia  and  the  other  porls  connected  with 
Delaware  river.  Such  an  extensive  inland  com- 
munication must  be  beneficial  in  time  of  peace, 
and  in  time  of  war  will  be  essentially  serviceable.] 
DIVIDIBAN,  an  arm  of  the  river  Apure,  one 
ofthe  three  large  streams  in  which  this  river  di- 
vides itself  to  enter  by  as  many  mouths  into  the 
Orinoco.     It  is  that  arm  which  is  most  to  the  n. 

DIVIDDIE,  a  county  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  V^irginia. 

[DIXON'S  Sound,  on  the  «.  a?,  coast  of  N. 
America,  is  the  passage  into  the  sound  between 
the  mainland  and  Washington's  or  Queen  Char- 
lotte's islands,  from  the  n.  w.  This  seems  to  be 
what  is  called  in  America  Barrel's  Sound,  which 
seej 

DOA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  corregimiento 
of  Pasca  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Fusagasuga. 

DOAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  of  Tocaima,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former  settlement.  These  barbarians  are  bounded 
by  theSumapaes  and  Cundayes,  and  were  formerly 
subject  to  the  Sutagaos. 

[DOBB'S  Ferry,  on  Hudson  river,  is  26  miles 
above  New  York  city.} 

[Dobb's  County,  inNewbern district,  N.  Caro- 
lina, has  been  divided  into  two  counties,  viz. 
Glasgow  and  Lenoir,  since  the  census  of  1790,  and 
the  name  no  longer  exists.  It  contained  6893  in- 
habitants, of  whom  1915  were  slaves.] 

DOCE,  or  DuLCE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captairiship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil,  which 
rises  near  the  village  of  Catasaltas,  runs  n.  n.  e. 
and  turning  afterwards  e.  enters  the  sea  between 
the  point  of  its  name  and  the  island  of  Reposo. 
In  its  mid-course  it  forms  a  waterfal  down  a  craggy 
rock. 

DocF,  another  river,  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship of  Puerto  Seguro  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  near  the  town  of  Mariana, 
runs  s.  and  turning  e.  enters  the  sea  near  the  ca- 
pital. 

DoCF,  another,  of  the  province  and  cflpiaw///;? 
of  Itamaraca  in  the  same  kingdom,  which  rises 
near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea,  as  do 
the  former,  between  the  rivers  Tapado  and  Pao 
Amarillo. 
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Doer,  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo,  forming  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Lat.  19°  35'  5.  Long,  40' 
18'  10. 

[DOG-RIBBED  Indians,  inhabit  round  lake 
Edlande,  in  the  w.  w.  part  of  N.  America  ;  they 
are  often  at  war  with  the  Arathapescow  Indians. 
Both  these  tribes  arc  among  the  most  savage  of 
the  human  race;  they  trade  with  the  Hudson  bay 
company's  settlements.  Edlande  lake  lies  n.  of 
the  Arathapescow  sea  or  lake,  and  near  the  arctic 
circle.] 

DOGS  Island,  in  Dutch  Hondenesland,  and  so 
called  by  William  Showlen,  who  discovered  it  in 
the  S.  sea.  It  is  small,  low,  unfertile,  and  desert; 
he  gave  it  this  name  from  finding  upon  it  only 
two  dogs,  and  a  wild  herb  resembling  in  tiiste  gar- 
den cresses  ;  it  has  no  other  water  than  the  rain, 
and  some  brackish  marshes  discovered  in  its 
centre;  it  is  said  in  the  high  tides  to  be  in- 
undated. Some  are  persuaded  that  this  is  the 
same  island  that  was  discovered  by  Jacob  le  Maire 
in  1616,  when  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Tiburones. 
It  is  in  lat.  15°  13'  s.  and  long.  138°  20'  w. 

DOGUA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern* 
ment  of  Choco,  in  the  district  of  Novita.  It  rises 
in  the  province  of  Popayan,  and  shaping  its 
course  like  a  bow,  enters  the  S.  sea,  in  front  of 
the  island  of  Realejo. 

DOLORES,  Nuevo  Pueblo  de  los,  a  new 
settlement  in  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  San  Miguel  el 
Grande,  of  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mecho- 
acan  in  Nueva  Espana ;  founded  in  1717  by  a 
congregation  of  this  title  then  residing  in  the  town 
of  San  Felipe.  It  contains  200  families  of  Spa- 
niards, Musiees,  and  Mulattocs. 

Dolores,  another  settlement,  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  society  of 
Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Nayarith,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Nueva  Galicia.  Twelve  leagues  to  the 
c.  of  the  settlement  of  La  Mesa. 

Dolores,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico; 
founded  by  the  count  of  that  title,  D.  Joseph  Es- 
candon,  colonel  of  the  militia  of  Queretaro,  ia 
1750. 

Dolores,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Del 
Sur,  (of  the  South),  of  the  missions  that  were  held 
by  the  regulars  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dolores,  another,  of  the  same  district,  calle<l 
Del  N.  (of  the  N.)  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
former. 

Dolores,  another,    of  the  province  and  go- 
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■vernmcnl  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  sttuatPon 
llif  shore  of  tlio  river  of  this  iiaiiie,  between  the 
selllenients  of  Kcmedios  and  Cuciirpe. 

DOMA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nucvo 
Rcyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the  country  of  tlie 
Guahivos  Indians,  between  the  rivers  Meta  and 
Vichada;  it  runs  e.  many  leagues,  and  enters  the 
Orinoco,  above  the  settlement  of  Santa  Teresa  de 
Maipures. 

DOMINGO,  St.  or  Hispantola,  a  large 
island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the  two  largest  of  the 
Antilles,  being  170  leagues  in  length,  30  in  width 
at  its  middle  part,  and  360  in  circumference.  It 
was  discovered  by  Admiral  Don  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus in  his  first  voyage,  in  1492 ;  it  had  at  that 
time,  amongst  the  Indians,  the  name  of  Hayti ; 
and  a  capital  having  been  built,  which  was  called 
St.  Domingo,  all  that  part  of  the  island  near  which 
it  was  founded  was  called  by  the  same  title,  which 
was  afterwards  taken  by  the  whole  of  the  island, 
instead  of  that  of  Isabella,  which  had  been  given 
it  in  honour  of  Isabel  queen  of  Spain.  It  is  situate 
in  the  midst  of  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and 
Puerto  Hico,  and  separated  from  the  latter  merely 
byachanml;  it  extends  from  17°  37'  to  i?0°  lat. 
and  from  67'^  35'  to  74°  15'  long.  Some  geogra- 
phers assert  it  to  be  400  leagues  in  circumference  ; 
the  climate  is  very  hot,  but  the  effect  is  much 
moderated  by  the  winds  and  frequent  heavy  talis 
of  rain,  which  render  it  so  damp  that  most  things 
become  putrescent  in  a  very  short  time  ;  but  though 
unsalufary  for  Europeans,  tliey,  when  they  ac- 
custom themselves  to  it,  not  only  enjoy  good  health, 
but  longevity,  many  ot  them  reaching  the  age  of 
SO  yars,  and  some  even  to  the  advanced  period 
of  100.  This  island,  which,  alter  that  of  Cuba, 
is  tile  largest  of  any  in  America,  is  also  the  most 
fertile  and  delightful;  is  covered  with  extensive 
forests  of  exquisite  sorts  of  wood  :  of  these  are  the 
caobas,  f/istetcs,  oaks,  hacanas,  guai/urrines,  can- 
dilonca,  tap.ies,  laurels,  cedars,  oranges,  thorns, 
Cfjrinias,  siivines,  viai  i(i<:,  pines,  ceibas,  miimei/es, 
copei/es,  higuillos,  jabos,  a/niaciirns,  higueras, 
ebony-trees,  graiiodil/os,  cattis,  nnzarenos,  gKc- 
conejus,  and  ciieriws  de  buey,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  palms  and  other  trees  which  produce  fine 
and  delicious  fruits,  such  as  unanas,  bananas, 
grapes,  citrons,  lemons,  limes,  dates,  apricots, 
and  others  in  an  infinite  variety,  and  superior  to 
any  of  the  same  sort  found  in  the  other  islands. 
It  also  abounds  in  many  kinds  of  birds,  curious 
for  their  plumage  and  note  ;  and  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  cattle  found  in  the  meadows,  or,  as  they  arc 
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here  called,  the  savanas,  is  incredible ;  the  liidcs  of 
these  cattle  have  ever  been  one  of  the  princi- 
])al  articles  of  the  commerce  of  this  island,  and 
were  exported  to  Enroj)i'  alone,  in  the  year  1587, 
to  the  number  of  5'5, 444  ;  horses,  mules,  and  asses 
are  not  less  numerous.  It  likewise  produces  an 
infinite  quantity  of  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  cotton, 
ginger,  coffee,  tea,  amber,  &c.  with  various  kinds 
of  medicinal  drugs  and  dj'es.  The  whole  of  this 
island  is  watered  and  fertilized  by  many  rivers, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Ozama,  Ilaina,  Nigua, 
Villegas,  Nissao,  Ocoa,  and  Yane ;  in  short, 
there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  country  so  well  irri- 
gated ;  these  rivers  are  productive  of  a  great 
quantity  of  tortoises  and  other  fish.  It  has  many 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  crystal,  and  talc, 
which  in  former  limes  produced  great  riches,  es- 
pecially those  of  (^iboo  aniong  tiie  most  excellent, 
and  from  one  of  which  alarge  piece  of  gold,  weigh- 
ing 3600  lasteflaiiflu,  was  extracted,  but  lost  in  the 
fleet  that  wiis  so  unfortunately  wrecked.  In  1645, 
a  mine  of  quicksilver  was  also  discovered.  The 
Spaniards,  on  establishing  themselves  here,  found 
the  Indians  so  numerous  that  the  bishop  of  (^hiapa, 
Fr.  Barlolonie  de  las  Casas,  related,  (if  his  ac- 
count be  not  exaggerated),  that  they  amounted  to 
upwards  of  3,000,000,  who  being  assisted  in  their 
labours  by  the  Negro  slaves  in  working  at  the 
mines  anil  cultivating  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  help- 
ed to  enrich,  in  the  early  period,  not  only  those 
persons  who  established  themselves  here,  but  many 
other  Europeans,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  grant- 
ed certain  possessions.  The  population  after  a 
time  decreased,  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  the 
small-pox  and  measles,  which  laid  waste  the  settle- 
ments in  1666,  and  which  period  is  still  remem- 
bered here  by  the  appellation  of  la  tragedia  de  los 
seisin,  (the  tragedy  of  the  sixes) ;  this  decrease  of 
population  had,  of  course,  an  effect  upon  a  com- 
merce which  was  otherwise  greatly  favoured  by 
a  niultitndc  of  convenient  and  safe  ports  found  on 
the  coiists  througliout  the  island.  The  French 
being  driven  by  the  Spaniards  from  tlie  island  of 
St.  Christopher,  and  being  aided  by  many  pirates 
and  adventurers  of  various  nations,  who  weif 
known  by  the  name  of  Flibustiers,  established 
themselves  here,  and  were  continually  persecuted 
and  harassed  by  the  legitimate  masters  and  con- 
querors, until  the  king  of  France,  acknowledging 
them  as  vassals,  nominated  a  governor,  and  ob- 
tained tor  them  in  the  peace  of  Hiswick,  in  1697, 
that  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  II.  should  cede  to 
them  that  part  of  the  island  in  which  they  had  es- 
tablished themselves,  and  which  was  in  fact  tli? 
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I)cst  anil  most  ft'rtik*  of  the  ^^llok^  It  extended 
•100  miles  ill  leiin;(li,  and  1  tO  in  widlli,  being  for 
tlie  most  pari  mountainous,  yet  fertile  and  full  of 
beautilul  woods  and  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  iron:  these  mines  are  not  worked  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  French  having  rather  devoted  them- 
selves to  airricnllnre,  and  tlic  higli  cultivation  of 
\vheat,  mai/.e,  and  other  seeds.  'J'his  part  of  the 
island  is  lilve\>  ise  tertili/ed  by  various  rivers,  some  of 
\vhich  are  navigable;  the  principal  of  its  produc- 
tions is  sugar,  t)0,0001oadof\W)ich,of  yOOIbs.  each, 
are  made  annually  ;  indigo  is  produced  in  a  some- 
what less  proportiiin,  as  also  cotton,  cacao,  ginger, 
and  coftee,  these  being  in  the  same  ratio  as  those 
produced  in  the  parts  in  possession  of  the  Spa- 
niards. In  172G,  in  the  French  division  there 
were  I00,(.00  Negro  slaves,  ami  30,000  whit(; 
colonists  ;  its  greatest  commerce  at  that  time  was 
in  tobacco,  with  which  from  (JO  to  100  vessels  were 
laden'aimnally.  The  king  of  France  ceded  a  part 
of  this  territory  to  a  commercial  company,  their 
charier  having  been  revoked  in  1720,  and  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  king  of  Spain,  granted  the  privilege  of 
trading  in  this  island  to  a  company  of  (jatalonians, 
with  the  title  of  Nuestra  Senora  dc  Monserrat,  who 
there  made  a  very  lucrative  traffic  ;  but  the  Frencli 
liaving  been  tbund  gradually  to  encroach  upon  the 
Spanish  territory,  it  was  thought  fit  to  draw  a 
lifie  of  demarcation  to  determine  the  limits  of  their 
possessions;  and  this  accordingly  ran  from  cape 
Frances  to  the  point  Beata,  and  different  detach- 
ments of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  appointed  by 
the  President  Don  Joseph  Solano  to  guard  against 
any  future  invasions.  We  must  omit  much  that  might 
be  added  to  thisarticle,as  we  wish  to  confine  it  with- 
in the  proportionate  limits  of  a  dictionary  ;  and  we 
therefore  refer  our  readers  to  those  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject,  such  as  the  Chronicler  An- 
tonio de  Herrcra,  (Jonzalo  Fernandes  de  Oviedo, 
the  Father  Pedro  Xavier  de  Charlevoix,  the 
French  Dominican  missionaries,  Du  Tetre  and 
Labat,  and  lately  the  Licenciate  Don  Antonio 
Sanchez  V'alverde,  who  undertakes  to  show  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  part  of  the  island 
called  Hispaniola.  The  capital  of  the  last  men- 
tioned division  bears  the  name  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  that  part  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  the 
name  of  Cape  Fran<;ois  or  Frances. 

[INDEX    TO    AnniTIONAI.      information      IlE- 

spi.cTiNG  St.  Domingo. 

].  General  history. — 2.  Physical  state. — 3.  An- 

cicttt   divisional  line. — 4.   Spanish  jwisriictions. 

5.  Population  of  Spanish  division. — 6.   Teri-ito- 

rial  extent  of  do. — 7.  Commerce  and  productions 


of  do. — S.'  Stalistica!  accounts  of  the  French 
division. — 0.  Chief  tozons. — 10.  Siaiiviarj/  ac- 
count of  the  rtvolulion  of  the  blacks. — For 
account  of  natives,  see  C(ti«a. 

1.  General  history.  —  St.  Domingo,  when  first 
discovered,  formetl  five  kingdoms,  each  go- 
verned by  sovereigns  called  Caciques.  The 
names  of  these  kingdoms  were  Maqua  Marien, 
Iliguay,  Maguana,  and  Xaraguay.  The  Spa- 
niards had  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  island 
for  120  years.  At  last,  about  the  year  lt)30, 
a  handful  of  English,  French,  and  other 
Europeans,  came  and  forced  them  to  fight  in  its 
tlefence,  and  after  repeated  wars  for  50  years,  they 
were  forced  to  divide  the  island  with  the  Frencli. 
These  liilter,  being  the  only  survivors  of  the  first 
free-booters  or  buccaniers,  or  having  insensibly  ac- 
quired an  ascendancy  among  them,  had,  so  early 
as  1640,  formed  this  assembly  of  individuals,  born 
under  the  domination  of  almost  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  into  a  French  colony,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  general  government,  first  established  at 
St.  Christopher's,  and  afterwards  at  Martinico. 
The  Spanish  part  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and 
the  most  fertile  ;  that  of  the  French  the  best  cul- 
tivated. The  whole  island  was  ceded  to  the  French 
republic  in  the  treaty  of  1795,  but  was  evacuated 
by  the  French  troops,  and  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish, under  the  command  of  Major-general  Hugh 
Lyle  Carmichael,  by  a  convention  signed  7tli 
July  1809. 

2.  Physical  state. — The  following  particulars 
relating  to  this  famous  island  are  founded  on  the 
best  authority,  and  many  circumstances  require  a 
separate  view  of  the  two  artificial  divisions  of  the 
island,  viz.  the  French  and  Spanish  territories 
before  they  were  united  under  one  bead.  Thej 
are  both  alike  in  possessing  the  various  produc- 
tions common  to  the  W.  Indies.  The  European 
cattle  are  so  multiplied  here  that  they  run  wild  in 
the  woods ;  few  of  these  are  in  the  French  part,  in 
comparison  with  the  Spanish. 

The  two  great  chains  of  mountains,  which  ex- 
tend from  e.  to  w.  and  their  numerous  spurs,  give 
the  island  an  aspect,  at  a  distance,  not  so  favour- 
able as  it  deserves.  They  are,  however,  the  cause 
of  the  fertility  of  the  island.  They  give  source  to 
innumerable  rivers,  repel  the  violence  of  the  winds, 
vary  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  multiply  the 
resources  of  human  industry.  They  abound  with, 
excellent  timber,  and  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper, 
silver,  gold,  some  precious  stones,  and  even  mer- 
cury. With  respect  to  the  vegetable  class  in  this 
island,  it  would  be  difficult,  even  in  a  work  de-] 
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[voted  to  (he  subject,  to  express  or  paint  all  their 
iiiajcsly.  Heri'  an- the  iiiouiitiiins  of  Cibao,  Si-lle, 
ami  Hottc,  reckoned  1000  fallionis  above  the  level 
ofilie  sea.  In  tlie  plains,  in  the  Spanish  part, 
the  hegt  is  nearlv  unitonn,  but  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  their  distance  from  the  nionntains.  In  the 
plains  the  thcnnometer  is  sometimes  at  99°.  In 
the  inonnlains  i(  rarely  rises  above  Ty^orTT".  There 
the  nights  are  cool  enough  to  render  a  blanket  not 
unwelcome:  and  there  are  mountains  where  even 
a  fire  is  a  very  ai;;reeable  companion  in  some  even- 
ings. The  contrast  of  violent  Jients  and  heavy 
rains  renders  St.  Domiiiij^o  humid  ;  hence  the  tar- 
nished a])pearance  of  almost  all  metals,  however 
brilliant  the  poli.sli  (hey  may  originally  have  had. 
This  is  particularly  observable  on  the  sea-shore, 
Avliicli  is  monMinhealthy  than  the  interior  parts  oC 
the  island.  The  i'.  part  of  the  island  is  pretty 
much  subject  to  hurricanes,  called  here  southern 
gales,  because  they  are  not  attended  with  such 
dreadful  consequences  as  the  hurricanes  in  the 
Windward  islands. 

The  roads  are  nothing  but  paths  passable  only 
on  foot  and  on  horseback  ;  and  eight  leiigues  a  day 
is  very  great  work,  in  which  space  the  traveller 
often  does  not  meet  with  a  single  habitation,  and 
must  consequently  carry  with  him  every  necessary 
for  nourishment  and  lodgifig.  Such  is  liie  low 
state  of  commerce  in  (he  Spanish  part,  that  Don 
Antonio  de  Valverde,  a  native  Creole,  goes  so  tar 
as  to  assert,  in  his  account  of  the  territory,  that 
the  commerce  in  cattle,  with  the  French  i)art,  is 
its  only  sup|)()rt.  The  whole  island  is  in  general 
well  watered  by  rivers  and  brooks  without  num- 
ber, but  certain  sjiaces  are  deprived  of  this  ad- 
vantage. From  the  (ormation  of  the  island,  (heir 
courses  are  but  short,  and  (ew  of  them  navigable 
to  any  distance.  It  is  generally  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, troin  (he  tranquil  aspect  that  these  rivers 
usually  wear,  what  they  become  when  they  over- 
flow their  banks.  A  river  that  but  now  hardly  co- 
vered the  jiebbles  on  i(s  bed,  or  wet  the  foot  of  (he 
traveller,  is  changed  by  one  tempestuous  shower 
into  a  flood,  mesiacing  all  that  it  approaches  ;  and 
sliould  its  banks  give  way,  it  spreads  its  watery 
ilevastadon  over  the  plains.  IVlany  of  these  are 
infested  with  alligators.  Tin;  only  lakes  or  ponds 
worth  notice  are  those  of  llennquelle  and  Salt 
pond  ;  the  former  is  a  great  curiosity.  See  Hen- 
hi()i'i:li.i:. 

The  chief  of  the  islands  which  surround  St. 
Domingo,  part  of  which  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
part,  are  Altavele,  Saone,  IJeate,  St.  Cadierine, 
oil  the  J,  side  from  a',  to  e.  ;  Moncand  Moniquc, 
on  the  J.  e.  ;  Caymitc  and  Gonave,  on  the  a',  be- 


tween the  (wo  peninsulas,  and  La  Tortue,  on  the 
».  side,  towards  (he  u\  end  of  the  island,  and  that 
of  Avache  on  (he  s.  side  of  (he  s.  peninsula. 

3.  Ancient  d'rcislonal  line. — The  ancic  t  divi- 
sion line  which  separated  the  I'rench  from  the 
Spanish  part  of  (lie  island  extended  (rom  the  river 
I)es  A  uses  a  Pitre  or  P(  dernalcs  on  (he  s.  side,  to 
that  of  Massacre  on  tin;  n.  side,  at  the  head  of  (he 
bay  of  Mancenille,  whicii,  together  with  the  large 
bay  which  sets  up  from  the  w.  between  cape  St. 
Nicholas  and  cape  Dame  M.irie,  s.  zd.  of  the  form.er, 
and  4j  leagues  apart,  moulds  this  division  of  (he 
island  into  such  a  figure  as  can  be  be.st  conipre- 
hcMidcd  by  a  view  of  the  map;  suttice  it  to  say, 
that  it  contains  2,500,000  acres  of  Imd,  of  an  ex. 
trcmely  fertile  soil,  prcsentinir  an  agreeable  varie(y 
of  hills,  valleys,  woods,  and  streams. 

4.  Spanish  jurisdictions. — The  canlons  or  juris- 
dic(ions,  beginning  at  the  westernmost  point  of 
the  Spanish  frontiers,  on  the  s.  coast  or  narrows, 
are,  Baharuco,  possessed  by  the  brigands  or  lugi- 
tive  Spanish  and  French  Negroes,  who  inhabit  the 
mountain  of  Baharuco,  Neyve,  Azua,  Bani  or 
Vani,  (he  ci(y  of  St.  Domingo,  and  territory  de- 
pendent thereon,  St.  Laurent  des  Mines,  Samana, 
Cotuy,  La  Vega,  St.  Vago,  Daxabon,  St.  Ra- 
phael, ilinche,  Banique,  and  St.  John  of  Ma- 
guana. 

3.  Population  of  Spanish  division — The  popu- 
lation of  the  Spanish  part  is  composed  ot  whites, 
Ireed  people,  and  slaves.  There  are  also  a  few 
Creoles  resembling  the  Indians,  having  long-, 
straight,  and  black  hair,  who  pretend  (o  be  de- 
scendan{s  of  (he  ancie;i(  natives.  They  are,  how- 
ever, thought  to  be  descended  from  a  mixture  of 
the  aborigines  and  the  Spaniards.  Then;  were, 
however,  in  1714,  several  Indians  at  IJanique, 
who  proved  tiieir  desnnt  from  the  subjects  o/  the 
ludbrtunalo  (.'aciqiie  Henri;  although  historical 
au(!iori(y  athrms  that  the  whole  race  was  exter- 
minated. 

The  freed  people  are  few  in  number,  if  compared 
with  (he  whi(es,  but  considerable  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  slaves.  The  people  of  colour 
are  excluded  from  almost  all  employments,  civil 
as  well  as  military,  as  long  as  the  colour  of  the 
skin  betrays  its  origin  ;  but  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  (he  couiUry  adnM(s  of  no  disdnction  be- 
(wcen  (he  civil  righ(s  of  a  whi(e  inhabitant  and 
those  of  a  free  jicrson.  indeed  the  major  jiart  of 
the  Spanish  colonists  are  of  a  mixed  race  :  this  an 
African  feature,  and  sometimes  more  (lian  one, 
oflen  be(rays  ;  but  its  frequency  has  silencetl  a  pre- 
judice that  would  otherwise  be  a  troublesome  re- 
membrancer.    People  of  colour  are  adrailted  to] 
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fdip  priesthood  without  difficiiWy;  but  the  Spa- 
iiiiirds  have  not  yet  broiig;lit  themselves  to  make 
Nejjro  priesls  and  i)isho|)s  like  the  Portuguese. 
Shaves  are  treated  with  exlrcnie  mildness,  and  arc 
usually  fed  as  well  as  their  masters.  A  religious 
])rinciplc  and  an  illicit  artbctioii  tend  to  their  eman- 
ci()alion.  A  slave  can  reileem  himself  at  a  price 
fixed  by  hiw.  'I'liusthe  tiile  of  theslavcis  softened 
by  the  hope  of  freedom,  and  tlie  aulhorily  of  th,e 
master  by  Hie  habit  of  bein<j  confounded,  in  some 
sort,  with  those  who  were  the  oilier  day  in  slavery. 
The  laws  ajrainst  slaves  are  much  nci^lected  ;  those 
in  their  favour  are  very  exactly  observed.  Few 
of  the  Creoles  can  either  read  or  write  ;  hence  the 
want  of  social  intercourse,  which  is  also  aua;- 
nieiited  by  the  badness  of  the  roads.  Over  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  jiait  of  the  island,  moun- 
tains and  plains,  were  spread,  in  1798,  125,000 
inhahilanis;  of  whom  110,000  were  free,  and 
15,000  slaves  ;  which  does  not  amount  to  40  indi- 
viduals to  one  square  league.  The  Spanish  Creoles 
are  insensible  of  all  the  treasures  which  surround 
them,  and  pass  their  lives  without  wishing  to 
change  their  lot ;  while  the  French  portion  fur- 
nishes three-fifths  of  the  produce  of  all  the  French 
AVest  India  colonies  put  together,  or  more  than 
10  millions  sterling.  The  dress  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing of  tlie  Spanish  Creoles  indicate  pride,  lazi- 
ness, and  poverty.  T"he  capital  of  itself  indicates 
decay ;  little  insignificant  towns  are  to  be  seen 
here  and  there,  with  a  few  colonial  settlements,  for 
Avhich  the  name  of  manufactories  would  be  too 
great  an  honour;  also  immense  possessions,  called 
hattrs,  where  beasts  and  cattle  are  raised  with 
little  care,  in  ditfercnt  degrees  of  domestication  ; 
as  the  domestic,  the  gentle,  and  the  shy.  Those 
called  wild  or  mountaineers,  as  also  the  shy,  cost 
the  herdsmen,  called  pioneers  and  lancers,  im- 
mense labour  and  danger  in  the  chase.  The  hattes 
are  the  most  numerous  sort  of  Spanish  settlements, 
and  of  an  extent  far  disproporlioned  to  their  uti- 
lity. Some  are  several  square  leagues,  and  do  not 
contain  above  500  head  of  cattle,  great  and  small. 
Some  are  called  horse-hattes,  others  cattle-hattes, 
according  to  the  name  of  the  animals  they  con- 
tain ;  others  used  in  breeding  pigs  are  called  co- 
rails.  A  small  piece  of  wood-l;ind,  called  venerie, 
frequently  serves  as  a  boundary  between  the  hat- 
tes, common  to  those  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  also 
shelters  the  cattle  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
woodland  likewise  attracts  the  wild  animals,  and 
lessens  the  labours  of  the  huntsman,  in  these 
hattes,  the  people  lodge  miserably,  and  have  but 
poor  subsistence.  The  small  provision  farms,  call- 
ed canacos,  fall  generally  to  the  lot  of  the  poorer 
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colonists,  or  most  commonly  people  of  colour,  or 
freed  people. 

G.  Tn  ritorial  extent  of  ditto. — Many  circum- 
stances conspired  to  render  this  island  a  place  of 
imjxntance  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  a  key  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  a  convenient  place  for  their  ship- 
])iiig  to  touch  at,  an  excellent  rendezvous  for  their 
squadrons  and  fleets,  and  an  important  hold  for 
naval  operations  of  all  sorts  ;  but  from  the  impo- 
litic measures  of  the  government,  and  the  restraints 
on  commerce,  it  proved  rather  a  burden  than  au 
advantage  to  the  mother  country. 

The  Spanish  part  is  computed  to  contain  about 
90  leagues  in  its  greatest  length  from  e.iow.  60 
leagues  in  its  greatest  breadth  ;  having  a  surface  of 
about  3200  square  leagues.  About  400  square 
leagues  of  this  surface  are  in  mountains,  which  arc 
generally  more  capable  of  cultivation  than  those  in 
the  French  part,  and  have  sometimes  a  soil  that 
disputes  the  preference  with  that  of  the  valleys. 
'I'here  remains  therefore  a  fine  fertile  surface  of 
more  than  2700  square  leagues,  divided  into  val- 
leys and  plains  of  various  lengths  and  breadths. 

7.  Commerce  arid  productions  of  ditto. — The 
supply  of  horned  cattle  to  the  French  part  of  the 
island  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than  15,000 
head  annually  :  of  which  the  Spaniards  furnished 
four-fifths.  These,  at  30  dollars*  head,  and  bring* 
ing  them  by  the  Spaniards,  could  not  be  less  than 
450,000  dollars.  This  formed  three  quarters  of 
the  produce  of  the  colony  ;  and  the  impost  paid  to 
government  was  10  per  cent.  The  number  of 
200,000  head  of  cattle  is  the  number  in  the  gene- 
ral census  taken  by  order  of  the  president,  in  1780 ; 
and  if  we  count  the  cattle  exempted  from  the  tri- 
bute, they  may  amount  to  230,000,  without  com- 
prehending horses,  mules,  and  asses,  which,  with 
an  augmentation  estimated  since  1780,  would 
make  a  stock  of  300,000  head,  and  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  (iO, 000  ;  and  suppose  a  fifth  part  of  the 
young  ones  perish  accidentally,  there  still  remains. 
48,000.  The  resources  of  the  colonists  are  verj 
confined,  and  their  few  establishments  all  below 
mediocrity.  There  are  but  22sugar  manufactories  of 
any  consequence;  the  rest  being  not  worth  naming  ; 
and  even  these  22  have  altogether  but  about  600 
Negroes.  Of  these  six  produce  syrup,  and  soma 
sugar;  but  the  others,  which  are  called  trapichesy 
where  animals  are  employed  to  turn  the  mills  and 
press  the  canes,  without  shelter  in  the  open  air, 
make  nothing  but  syrup.  The  whole  of  this  pro- 
duce is  generally  used  in  the  colony  ;  small  quan- 
tities are  sometimes  sent  to  Puerto  Rico,  or  to  Old 
Spain  ;  and  the  goodness  of  the  sugar  has  proved 
that  of  the  soil,  but  nothing  in  favour  of  the  ma-] 
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[nnfaciurer.  Tlie  coffee  raised  here  is  excellent ; 
eacli  tree  in  a  state  of  bearing  will  produce,  on  an 
average,  a  pound  weight,  and  sometiiues  of  a 
quality  equal  to  that  of  Mociia,  yet  chocolate  is 
_^  preferred  to  it.  Cotton  grows  naturally  at  St.  Do- 
....  tningo,  of  an  excellent  quality,  even  without  care 
in  stony  land,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 
The  numerous  roots  of  indigo  are  only  obstacles  to 
the  feeble  cultivation  of  the  fields,  where  it  grows 
sponlauebusly.  All  tli(se  valuable  productions 
have  shared  the  fate  of  depopulation.  Tobacco, 
sa^'sValverde,  has  here  a  larger  leaf  than  in  any 
other  part  of  America;  it  grows  every  where, 
and  equals  sometimes  that  of  Cuba  or  the  Ilavan- 
nah.  It  is  as  much  esteemed  as  this  latter,  in  the 
manufactures  of  Seville,  and  is  even  preferable  to 
it  in  segars.  Its  ctiltivation  has  lately  become  more 
general.  The  kernel  of  the  cocoa  nut  of  St.  Do- 
mingo is  more  acidulated  than  that  of  the  cocoa 
nut  of  Venezuela  and  Caracas,  to  which  it  is  not 
inferior;  and  experience  proves,  that  the  choco- 
late made  of  the  two  cocoas  has  a  more  delicate 
flavour  than  that  made  of  the  cocoa  of  Caracas 
alone. 

8.  Stnlistical  accounts  of  the  French  division. — 
The  I'Vench  part  of  St.  Domingo,  containing 
2,.500,000  acres,  of  which  1,500,000  were  under 
high  cultivation  in  I7S9,  was  then  divided  into  10 
jurisdictions,  which  were  subdivided  into  52  pa- 
rishes. The  ci:'.  jurisdictions  are.  Fort  au  Prince,  St. 
Mark,  Le  Petite  Goave,  and  Jeremie  ;  the  n.  Cape 

*  Fran(;ois,  Fort  Dauphin,  and  Port  de  Pnix;  and 
those  in  the  J.  Les  Cayes,  St.  Louis,  and  Jacmel. 
Before  (lie  late  revolution   there  were  in  these  pa- 

-*  rislies  about  42,000  white  people,  44,000  free 
people  of  colour,  and  600,000  slaves.  Other  ac- 
counts make  them  considerably  less  ;  the  above, 
however,  is  from  good  authority.  The  number  of 
deaths  during  17S9,  according  to  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, were7121  ;  the  number  of  births  the  snme 
year,  423^2.  The  excess  of  deaths,  2889,  will  be 
the  less  astonishing,  N>hen  it  is  considered,  that  in 
the  years  1787  and  1788,  there  had  been  im- 
ported into  the  colony  nearly  60,000  new  Negroes. 
Tlie  e.\ ports  from  .Ian.  I,  1789,  to  Dec.  3),  of 
the  same  vear,  were  47,516,531  lbs.  wiiite  sugar  ; 
93,,')7:j,S<^0  broMn  sugar;  76,835,219 lb.<.  coflire  ; 
7,004,274  lbs.  cotton;  7j8,6':^8  lbs.  indigo;  and 
other  articles,  ai  tanned  hides,  molasses,  spirits, 
&c.  to  the  value  of  46,873  livres.  The  total  value 
of  duties  on  the  above  cxporlations  amounled  to 
770,801  dollars,  3  cents. 

9.  C  h.tf  loans. — Port  au  Pi  nice  is  the  ^eat  of 
the  French  govermnent  in  this  island  in  time  of 
peace,  and  u  place  of  considerable  trade,     (/ape 
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Francois  exceeds  Portau  Prince  in  the  value  of  Us. 
productions,  the  elegance  of  its  buildings,  and 
the  advantageous  situation  of  its  port.  It  is  the 
governor's  residence  in  time  of  war.  The  mole, 
though  inferior  to  these  in  otlier  respects,  is  the 
first  port  in  the  island  for  safety  in  time  of  war, 
being  by  nature  and  art  strongly  fortified.  The 
other  towns  and  ports  of  any  note  are.  Fort  Dau- 
])h'\n,  St.  Mark,  Leogauc,  Petit  Goave,  Jeremie, 
Les  Cayes,  St.  Louis,  and  .lacn.el,  which  sec 
under  their  difl'erent  names.  The  most  ancient 
town  in  this  island,  and  in  all  Anu-rica,  built  by 
Europeans,  is  St.  Domingo,  of  whrch  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  its  projier  head. 

10.  A  sumniart/  account  of  the  rcrofuf.ion  of  the 
hiachs. — The  Negroes  in  tiie  French  division  of 
this  island  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.  In  the  progress  of  these 
disturbances,  which  have  not  yet  subsided,  (he 
j)Ianfers  and  others  have  sustained  immense  losses. 
We  shall  here  give  a  summary  account  of  fiiis  in- 
surrection. 

The  situation  of  the  French  colonies  early  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  con.stitucnt  assembly  ; 
though  at  this  time  all  was  as  tranquil  as  such  a 
stat<'  of  oppression  would  permit. 

The  first  interference  of  the  national  assembly 
in  the  aflairs  of  the  colonies  was  by  a  decree  of  the 
8lh  of  March  1790,  which  declared,  that  all 
free  persons,  who  wen;  proprietors  and  residents 
of  two  years  .standing,  and  ivlio  contributed  (o  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  shouUl  exercise  the  rights 
of  voting,  which  constitute  tiic  quality  of  French 
citizens. 

This  decree,  thougli  in  fact  it  gave  no  new 
rights  to  the  people  of  colour,  was  regarded  with 
a  jealous  eye  by  the  white  planters,  who  evidently 
saw  that  the  generality  of  the  qualilication  in- 
cluded all  descriptions  of  proprietors  ;  •  i\\fy  af- 
fected, however,  to  impose  a  difierent  construe- 
fion  u|)on  it.  The  people  of  colour  appealed  to 
conunon  jirstice  and  common  sense ;  it  was  to  no 
purpose;  the  whiles  re|:elle(l  them  from  their  as- 
semblies ;  some  commotions  er.sued,  in  which  they 
nmfnally  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  pride  and  re- 
sentment. 

Tlies<'di.sfurbances  again  excited  the  vii;ilanceof 
the  national  assembly  :  a  decree  was  pa'sid  on  the 
l'2(h  day  of  October  1790,  by  which  the  asseiu- 
bl^  ileclared,  as  a  constilutioual  article,  "  That 
lliey  would  establish  no  regulations  respecting  the 
internal  government  of  the  colonies,  w  illiuui  the 
precise  and  t'oi uial  nquest  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies." 

Peace,  however,-  was  not  the  consequence  of] 
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[diis  decree.  The  proprietors,  i(  is  true,  had  ob- 
•aiiird  a  legal  right  of  tyrannizing ;  but  the  un- 
'orlunate  question  still  recurred,  who  shoidd  be 
permitted  to  exercise  tiiat  right  ?  On  this  head  tiie 
decree  %vas  silent.  New  dissensions  arose  ;  each 
of  tlie  parlies  covered,  unch-r  a  factious  patriot- 
ism, the  most  atrocious  designs.  Assassination 
and  revolt  became  frequent.  Mauduit,  a  French 
officer  of  rank,  lost  his  life  by  the  hands  of  his 
own  coutifrynicn.  The  unfortunate Oge,  a  planter 
of  colour,  who  had  exerted  himself  in  France  in 
the  cause  of  his  brethren,  resolved  to  sui)|)ort  by 
force  tlieir  just  pretension^.  He  landed  in  the 
Spanish  territory  of  St.  Domingo,  where  he  as- 
sembled about  GOO  Mulattoes.  Before  he  jjroceeded 
to  hostilities,  he  wrote  to  the  French  general,  that 
his  desire  was  for  peace,  provided  the  laws  were 
enforced.  His  letter  was  absurdly  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  Being  attacked  and  van- 
quished, he  took  refuge  among  the  Spaniards, 
who  delivered  him  up  to  his  adversaries.  These 
disturbances  still  increasing,  the  national  assembly 
found  it  necessary,  at  length,  to  decide  between 
the  contending  parties. 

On  the  15th  of  May  1791,  a  decree  was  made, 
consisting  of  two  articles,  by  the  first  of  which  the 
assembly  confirmed  that  of  the  12th  of  October,  so 
far  as  respected  the  slaves  in  their  islands.  It  is 
true,  that  the  word  slave  was  cautiously  omitted 
in  this  document,  and  they  are  only  characterised 
by  the  negative  description  of  "  men  not  free,"  as 
if  rii^lit  and  wrong  de|)euded  on  a  play  of  w ords, 
or  a  mode  of  expression. 

This  part  of  the  decree  met  with  but  little  op- 
position, though  it  passed  not  without  severe  re- 
prehension from  a  few  enlightened  members.  The 
second  article,  respecting  the  people  of  colour,  was 
stronirly  contested  :  those  who  were  before  known 
by  the  appellation  of  patriots  divided  upon  it.  It 
•was,  however,  determined  in  the  result,  that  the 
people  of  colour,  born  of  free  parents,  should  be 
considered  as  active  citizens,  and  be  eligible  to  the 
offices  of  o-overnment  in  the  islands. 

This  second  article,  which  decided  upon  a  right 
that  the  pi'0[)lr  of  colour  had  been  entitled  to  for 
upwartls  of  a  century,  instead  of  restoring  peace, 
may  beconsidi'red  as  the  cause,  or  rather  the  pre- 
text, of  all  the  subsrq\ieut  evils  that  the  colony  of 
St.  Uomingo  has  sustained.  I'hey  arose  not  in- 
deed fron»  its  execution,  but  from  its  counterac- 
tion by  the  white  colonists.  Had  they,  after  the 
awful  warnings  they  had  alnady  experienced, 
obeved  the  ordinances  of  an  a^^enlbly  they  pre- 
tended to  revere  ;  had  they  imbibed  one  drop  of 
the  true  spirit  of  (hat  c<!nstituti(  n  to  which  they 


had  vowed  an  inviolable  atlacliment ;  had  they 
even  supjjressed  the  dictates  of  pride  in  the  sug- 
gestions of  prudence;  the  storm  that  tlireateneil 
them  had  been  averted,  and  in  their  obedience  to 
the  parent  state  they  had  displayed  an  act  of  pa- 
triotism, and  preserved  themselves  from  all  possi- 
bility of  danger. 

But  the  equalization  of  the  people  of  colour 
stung  the  irritable  nerves  of  the  white  colonists. 
The  descendants  of  slaves  might  have  lost  (he  re- 
sentments of  their  fathers;  but  the  hatred  of  a  des- 
])ot  is  hereditary.  The  European  maxim  allows, 
"  That  they  never  pardon  who  have  done  the 
wrong;  but  in  the  colonics  this  |)erversi(y  attains 
a  more  monstrous  growth,  and  the  aversion  to 
African  blood  descends  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. No  sooner  had  the  decree  passed  than  de- 
puties from  the  islands  to  the  national  assembly 
withdrew  their  attendance:  the  colonial  committee, 
always  under  the  influence  of  the  planters,  sus- 
pended their  labours.  Its  arrival  in  the  island 
struck  the  whites  with  consternation  :  they  vowed 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  suffer  the  execu- 
tion of  the  decree.  Their  rage  bordered  upon 
phrenzy  :  they  proposed  to  imprison  the  Frencli 
merchants  then  in  the  island,  to  tear  down  the  na- 
tional flag,  and  hoist  the  British  standard  in  its 
place.  Whilst  the  joy  of  the  Mulattoes  was 
mingled  with  apprehensions  and  with  fears,  St. 
Domingo  re-echoed  with  the  cries  of  the  whiles, 
with  their  menaces,  will)  their  blasphemies  against 
the  conslilulioti.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  streets 
to  fire  upon  the  people  of  colour,  who  fled  from 
the  city,  and  took  refuge  in  the  plantations  of  their 
friends  in  the  woods  :  they  were  at  length  recal- 
led by  a  proclamation  ;  but  it  was  only  to  swear 
subordination  to  the  whiles,  and  to  be  witnesses  of 
fresh  enormities.  Amidst  these  agitations  the 
slaves  had  remained  in  their  accustomed  sulwrdi- 
iialion.  Nor  was  it  till  the  moiitii  of  August  1791, 
that  the  symptoms  of  the  insurrection  appeared 
amongst  them. 

A  considerable  number,  both  of  whiles  and 
people  of  colour,  liad  lost  their  lives  in  these  com- 
motions before  tlie  slaves  had  given  indications  of 
disaffection  ;  they  were  not,  however,  insensible 
of  the  opportunities  of  revolt  afforded  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  their  matters  :  they  had  learnt  that  no 
alleviation  of  their  miseries  was  ever  to  be  expected 
from  Europe  ;  tluit  in  tlie  struggle  for  colonial  do- 
minion, their  humble  interests  had  been  equally 
sacrificed  or  forgotten  by  all  parties.  They  felt 
their  curb  relaxed  by  the  disarming  and  dispersion 
of  their  Mulatto  masters,  who  liad  been  accus- 
tomed to  keep  them  under   rigorous  discipline.] 
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f  Hopeless  of  relief  from  any  quaHcr,  tlicy  rose  in 
cliflerciit  parts,  and  spread  desolation  over  the 
island.  If  the  cold  cruelties  of  despotism  have  no 
bounds,  what  shall  be  expected  from  the  parox- 
ysms of  despair? 

On  the  11th  of  September  1791,  a  convention 
took  ]jlace,  which  produced  the  a<^reement  called 
the  C'oiicordal,  by  which  the  while  planters  stipu- 
lated, that  they  would  no  longer  oppose  the  law  of 
the  15th  of  May,  which  gave  political  rights  to  the 
people  of  colour.  The  colonial  assembly  even 
promised  to  meliorate  the  situation  of  the  people 
of  colour,  born  of  j)arents  not  free,  and  to  whom 
the  decree  of  the  15lh  of  May  did  not  extend. 
An  union  was  formed  between  the  planters,  which, 
if  it  had  sooner  taken  place,  had  prevented  the  in- 
surrection. The  insurgents  were  every  wlicre  dis- 
pirited, repulsed,  and  dispersed;  and  the  colony 
itself  preserved  from  total  destruction.  By  a  de- 
cree of  the  national  assembly,  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  people  of  colour  were  virtually  excluded 
from  all  right  of  colonial  legislation,  and  expressly 
placed  in  the  power  of  the  white  colonists. 

If  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May  could  instigate 
the  white  colonists  to  the  frantic  acts  of  violence 
before  described,  what  shall  we  suppose  were  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  colour  on  that  of  the  24th 
of  Se|)fember,  which  again  blasted  those  hopes  they 
had  justly  founded  on  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
parent  state,  and  the  solemn  ratification  of  the 
white  colonists?  No  sooner  was  it  known  in  the 
islands,  than  those  dissensions,  which  the  revolt  of 
the  Negroes  had  for  a  while  appeased,  broke  out 
with  fresh  violence.  The  apprehensions  enter- 
tained from  the  slaves  had  been  allayed  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  concordat:  but  the  whites  no  sooner 
found  themselves  reli(;vcd  from  the  terrors  of  im- 
mediate destruction,  than  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  decree  of  the  24th  of  Se])tember  ;  they 
formally  revoked  the  concordat,  and  treacherously 
refused  to  comply  with  an  engagenicnC  to  which 
they  ovred  their  very  existence.  The  people  of 
colour  were  in  arms  ;  they  attacked  the  whiles  in 
the  s.  provinces ;  they  possessed  themselves  of 
fort  St.  JiOuis,  and  defeated  their  opponents  in 
several  engagements.  A  powerful  body  sur- 
rounded Port  au  Prince,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  claimed  the  execution  of  the  concordat.  At 
three  dilK-rent  times  did  the  whites  assent  to  the 
requisition,  and  as  ol'icn  broke;  their  engagement. 
Ciratitird  with  the  [iredilection  for  aristocracy, 
which  the  conslilunit  assembly  had  in  its  dotage; 
avowed,  they  alVeclcd  the  appellation  of  patriots, 
and  had  the  addiess  to  Iraukfer  the  popular  o<lium 
to  the  people  of  colour,  who  were  conteiidijig  for 


their  indisputable  rights,  and  to  the  few  white  co- 
lonists who  had  viitue  enough  to  espouse  tliei'' 
cause.  Under  this  pretext,  the  municipality  of 
Port  au  Prince  required  M.  (uimoard,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Boreas,  a  French  line  of  battle  ship, 
to  bring  his  guns  to  bear  upon,  and  to  cannonade 
the  peoj)le  of  colour  assembled  near  the  town  : 
he  at  first  refused,  but  the  crew,  deluded  by  the 
cry  of  patriotism,  enforced  his  compliance.  No 
sooner  was  this  measure  adopted,  than  the  people 
of  colour  gave  a  loose  to  their  indignation;  they 
spread  over  the  country,  and  set  fire  indiscrimi- 
nately  to  all  the  plantations  :  the  greatest  part  of 
the  town  of  Port  au  Prince  soon  after  shared  the 
same  fate.  Nothing  seemed  to  remain  for  the  white 
inhabitants  but  to  seek  their  safety  in  quitting  the 
colony,  in  the  w.  parts  the  people  of  colour  adopted 
a  more  magnanimous,  and  perhaps  a  more  jiru- 
dent  conduct.  "They  begun,"  says  Mr.  Vcr- 
niaud,  "  by  oflering  their  blood  to  the  whites. 
'  We  shall  wait,'  said  they,  '  till  we  have  saved 
3'ou,  before  we  assert  our  own  claims."  They  ac- 
cordingly opposed  themselves  to  the  revolted  Ne- 
groes with  unexampled  courage:  they  endea- 
voured to  soothe  them  by  attending  to  their  reason- 
able requisitions;  and  if  the  colony  of  St.  Do- 
mingo had  ever  been  preserved  to  the  French  na- 
tion, it  would  have  been  by  the  exertions  of  the 
people  of  colour. 

After  this  recital  of  authentic  and  indisputable 
facts,  it  will  not  be  dinicultlo  form  a  clear  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  insurrection  :  it  is  at  the  present 
moment  far  from  being  concluded,  and  we  refer 
such  readers  as  would  wish  to  consider  it  in  a 
more  detailed  view,  to  the  History  of  Bryan  Ed- 
wards and  Walton's  llispaniola. 

St.  Domingo  is  situated  between  lat.  17^  55'  and 
20''  n.  and  between  hmg.  7i^  and  77"  «•.  from 
Paris.  It  lies  45  leairues  e.  n.  e.  of  Jamaica,  22 
s.  e.  of  Cidia,  and  29  n.  w.  by  x.  of  Porto  Kico; 
and  i*,  not  including  the  small  dependent  islands 
that  surround  it,  100  leagues  long  from  e.  to  w. 
and  from  (iO  to  70  broad  from  w.  to  ,v.  ] 
Catalogue  of  the  settlements,  ports,   and   rivers  of 

this  island. 
The  capital,  Neiba,  ^ 

Santiago,  Buena  Ventura, 

Dajabon,  Vany, 

('oncepcion  de  la  Vega,     Ranica, 
Cotiiy,  Las  Caobas, 

S.  Lorenzo  de  las  Minas,     Pedro  ('orto, 
llayna,  FarlVin, 

Ingenios,  Ilinclia, 

.■\zua  S.  Rafael, 

S.  Juan,  S.  Miguel, 
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Monte  de  Plata, 

Boya, 

Bayaguana, 

Seibo, 

Iliguey, 

Sainana, 

Sabana, 

Monte  Christi, 

Puerto  de  Plata, 

S.  Carlos. 

lini/s  and  Ports. 
Bahia  de  las  Agiiilas, 
Puerto  de  la  Beata, 
Puerto  de  Petitru, 
Bahia  de  Nciba,  or  Dc 

Juliana, 
Puerto  Viejo  de  Aziia, 
Baliiade  Ocoa, 
Puerto  de  la  Caldera, 
Puerto  de  la  Catalina, 
Puertode  SantoDoinitigo 
Puerto  de  la  Calcta, 
Cala  de  Macoriz, 
Del  Soco, 
De  la  Roinaaa, 
De  Quiabo[i, 
Bahia  de  Higuey, 
Bahia  de  Saniuna,  or  De 

las  Fleclias, 
Puertode  Estero  Grande 
Bahia  Escocesa,  or  De 

Cosbec, 
Bahia  del  Balsarao, 
Puerto  de  Santiago, 
Puerto  de  Plata, 
Puerto   Caballo,  or   De 

Ciarcia, 
Puerto  de  Isabella, 
Puertode  Estero  Hondo, 
Rada  de  Monte  Cliristi, 
Bahia  del  Mansanillo. 

Islands. 
Beata, 

Santa  Catalina, 
Saona, 
Mona, 
Monito, 
Desecho, 
Baxos  de  Plata, 
Abroxos, 

Paiiuelo  Quadrado, 
Islas  Turcas, 

In  the  part 
Settlements. 
Cabo  Frances, 
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Caicos. 

Rivers. 
Ozama, 
Jaina, 
Nigua, 
Nisao, 
Ocoa, 
Dc  Mulas, 
Tavara, 
Mijo, 
Yaquc, 
Artibonito, 
Camu, 
Mao, 

Guayubin, 
Daxabon, 
Yuna, 
La  Isabela, 
S.  Lorenzo, 
Neiba, 
La  Romana, 
Macoris, 
Soco, 

Cucumaya, 
Higuey, 
Yuna, 
Lidios. 

Capes  and  Points. 
Del  Miuiglar, 
De  la  Saliria  Chica, 
De  la  Roche, 
De  Isabelica, 
Roxo, 

Frances  Viejo, 
Samana, 
Cabron, 
De  S.  Rafael, 
De  Engaiio, 
De  Espada, 
Dc  la  Magdalena, 
De  Caucedo, 
Del  Palenque, 
De  Salina  Grande, 
De  la  Beata, 
De  Nizao, 
DeM 
DcP 


ongon, 
'cna, 


De  Mascuri, 
De  Sabanetas, 
De  Ilicacos, 
De  Reson, 
De  Briseval. 
of  the  French. 

Puerto  del  Principe, 
Lcogan, 


Cruz  d'Rainillotei, 

Arcahaye, 

Mirebalais, 

S.  Marcos, 

Artibonito, 

Veretes, 

Goannbas, 

Petit  Goave, 

Fondo  de  Ncgros, 

Anse  k  Veau, 

Petit  Trou, 

Grand  Goave, 

Jeremie, 

Saint  Louis, 

Acquin, 

Cavaillon, 

Cayes  du  Fond, 

Torbeck, 

Coteaux, 

Tiburoii, 

Jacmel, 

Cayes  de  Jacmel, 

Baynet, 

Port  Dauphin, 

Port  de  Paix. 

Petite  Anse, 

Quart  ier  Morin, 

Limonade, 

La  Grand  Riviere, 

Le  Trou, 

Le  Dondon, 

La  Plaine  du  Nord, 

Le  Terrier  Rouge, 

Ovanarainthe, 

L'Accul, 

Le  Liinbe, 

Port  M  argot, 

Le  Borgnc, 


Rivers. 
De  Trois  Rivieres, 
De  la  Petite  Anse, 
Riviere  Grand, 
Guaraguey, 
Guarainu, 
Capotilia, 
Dajabon, 
Guarariy, 
Grande, 
Salado, 
De  las  Damas, 

Capes  and  Points. 
De  San  .Nicolas, 
De  los  Locos, 
De  Grand  Pierre, 
De  S.  Marcos, 
Percee, 

De  la  Geringa, 
De  Doija  Maria, 
De  las  Ballenas, 
De  Irois, 
De  Bur<;ados, 
De  Cascajo, 
De  Abacu, 
De  Pasqu  il, 
De  Trois  Latanicri, 
De  Benet, 
Del  Moral, 
De  Jacquemel, 
De  Marechau, 
De  Belle  Roche, 
De  Margot, 
De  Feste, 
Colorado. 

Islands. 
Tortuga, 
Goanava, 
Navaga, 


Plaisance, 

Gros  Morne,  Yaca, 

Petit  Saint  Louis,  De  Agua, 

Jean  Rabel,  Cainiitos. 

Mole  St.  Nicolas. 

Presidents,  governors,  and  captains-general    who 
have  presided  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

1.  Tiie  Adelantado  Don  Bartolome  Colurnbus,^ 
brother  to  the  celebrated  Admiral  Christopher 
Columbus,  founder  of  the  city  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  which  was  the  first  citj'  of  the  kings  of  Spa- 
nish America,  in  1¥JG  ;  he  governed  a  short  time, 
since  the  changes  made  by  the  alcaldia  mayor 
Francisco  Roldan  obliged  the  Catholic  kings  to 
nominate, 

2.  Don  Francisco  Bobadilla,  a  knight  and 
comendador  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  nominated 
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eoveriior-gcneral  of  the  Indies  in  1500 ;  his  au- 
thority was  but  of  short  date,  since  the  vexations 
»ufFered  by  tlie  Spaniards  and  Indians  gave  tlicm 
sufficient  motive  tor  desiring  his  renunciation  ;  and 
in  his  room  was  elected, 

3.  Don  Nicolas  do  Ovando,  native  of  Ciiceres 
in  Estremadura,  knight  and  cowendador  of  hares 
in  the  order  ol  Alcantara,  a  man  noted  for  his 
virtue,  justice,  and  merit ;  he  came  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1501,  iiiit  t!ie  many  complaints  raised 
against  him.  and  which  tended  to  publish  the 
fickleness  of  his  character,  with  the  circumstance 
of  the  Queen  Isabel  having  sworn  to  chas- 
tise him  for  liaving  put  to  death  the  Cacique  Ana- 
coana,  and  she  having  left  lier  decree  in  charge  to 
Ferdinand,  this  king  divested  him  of  the  govern- 
ment in  J508,  and  commanded  him  to  return  to 
Spain. 

4.  The  Admiral  Don  Diego  Colon,  son  of  the 
celebrated  (,'hristophcr,  nominated  through  the 
importunities  that  lie  had  made  in  order  that  the 
situation  might  be  ofTeied  to  his  father  ;  he  suc- 
ceeded to  Nicolas  de  Ovando  as  governor-general, 
but  not  in  character  of  viceroy,  as  his  father  was, 
in  1508. 

5.  Rodrigo  de  Alburquerque,  sent  with  the  title 
of  distrihiidor  in  the  diflcrent  divisions  of  Indians 
to  His|)aniola,  through  the  influence  of  the  rivals 
of  the  Admiral  Don  Di-go  Colon,  in  1514;  but 
the  vexations  he  endured  were  such  as  to  cause 
him  to  (juit  the  government  in  the  following  year, 
in  1515. 

6.  The  Licentiate  Ibarra,  who  proceeded  with 
the  same  commission  as  did  the  former,  but  who 
died  when  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  island  the 
same  year,  in  1515. 

7.  The  missionaries  J^uis  de  Figueroa,  prior  of 
the  monastery  of  Mejorada  de  Olmedo,  Berriadino 
de  Manzanado,  and  Alphonso  de  Snnto  Domingo, 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  Ortega,  all  of  the  reli- 
gious order  of  St.  .leronie  ;  elected  by  the  Cardinal 
Xiininez  de  Cisneros,  at  the  death  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand, to  settle  dissensions,  and  to  govern  the  whole 
of  the  Indies  then  discovered,  in  the  year  1516: 
they  had  as  an  associate  the  Licentiate  Shhzo, 
who  was  separated  from  them  two  years  afterwards. 
The  opportune  and  well  ordered  functions  of  holy 
men,  thus  ciicharged  with  the  care  of  new  establish- 
ments, did  credit  to  iht  ir  (lection  ;  anil  their  go- 
vernment, which  lasted  till  1518,  was  deserving 
of  the  greatest  con:in('ndali(iMs ;  liiis  they  were 
commanded  to  resign  in  the  same  year,  and  they 
were  sticce«Hled  by, 

8.  The  Licentiate  Rotliigo  de  Figueroa,  with 


the  title  of  administrator;  but,  having  begun  to 
show  signs  of  an  insatiable  avarice,  and  clamours 
being  raised  against  him  from  the  extortions  prac- 
tised against  the  poor  Indians  as  well  as  against 
the  Spaniards,  he  was  removed  from  his  situation  in 
1521,  and  carried  as  prisoner  to  Si)ain. 

9.  The  Admiral  Don  Diego  Colon,  for  the 
second  time,  until  the  jear  152.j. 

10.  The  Father  Frai/  Luis  de  Figueroa,  of  the 
religious  order  of  St.  Jerome ;  elected  bisliop  of 
La  Concepcion  of  La  Vega,  and  president  of  the 
royal  audience  in  the  same  year,  1523;  but  he 
died  before  he  took  possession. 

11.  Don  Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  bishop 
of  Santo  Domingo,  in  which  title,  on  account  of 
the  smaltness  of  the  see,  was  united  also  that  of  Lu 
Concepcion  ;  he  was  non\inated  at  the  same  time 
president  of  the  royal  audience  and  governor  of 
the  island  ;  took  possession  in  1528,  and  governed 
with  extraordinary  skill  until  1532,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  presidency  of  Mexico  :  the  Licen- 
tiate Gil  Gonzalez  Davila  holding  here  the  reins 
of  government  in  the  interim,  in  qualify  of  visitor 
and  governor-general  of  the  island,  through  tiie 
promotion  of  his  predecessor,  in  1533. 

12.  Don  Luis  Colon,  vice-admiral  ofthe  Indies, 
gran<lson  of  the  former  and  much  renowned  "Chris- 
topher Columbus,  who,  pleading  his  rights  at 
court,  was  declared  captain-general  of  His- 
paniola,  in  1510  ;  this  dignity  he  exercised  but 
for  a  short  titiie,  from  having  ceded  it  to  the 
crown,  in  exchange  for  the  dukedom  of  Veragua 
and  marquisate  of  Jamaica. 

13.  The  Licentiate  Alonso  Lopez  Cerrato,  no- 
minated president,  with  the  commission  of  residen- 
tiary to  the  aiders  of  that  audience  in  1543;  he 
governed  until  1548,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  (.'residency  ofthe  audience  of  Los  Confines. 

14.  Don  Alonso  de  Fuenmayor,  elected  arch- 
bisho[)  of  Sunfo  Domingo,  and  nominated  at  the 
same  lime  president,  governor,  and  captain-general 
in  1548;  which  honours  he  exercised  Ui.til  his 
death,  in  I5()0. 

15.  Doti  Antonio  de  Osorio,  elected  in  1560. 
l(i.  Don  Domingo  de   Osorio,  admiral  of  the 

galleys  and  coast-guarding  vessels  of  the  island  ;  he 
can\e  to  the  presidency  here,  having  been  pro- 
nu)ted  from  the  government  of  Caracas,  in  1597. 

17.  Don  Gabriel  de  Chaves,  colonel  of  militia, 
in  Kilfci. 

18.  Don  Bernardino  de  Meneses,  Count  of 
Penalba,   in  1()52. 

10.  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  Montemayor.  (\>r- 
doba,  and  ("ucncaj  a  knight  of  AragoUj  uomioated- 


so 
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lirosident  in  1654,  and  tlie  same  wlio  conquered 
llic  I'rencI),  taking  from  tlicni  llic  island  of  Tor- 
tuflfa. 

20.  Don  Andres  de  Uoblcs,  colonel  of  the  in- 
fantry militia ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  govern- 
ment ot  13ncnos  Ayrcs  in  l(j80. 

21.  Don  Francisco  de  Scgnra,  Sandoval,  and 
(\'islilla,  a  militia  colonel  of  C('l<'l)ra(t.'<i  valour  and 
military  skill,  ■wJio  gaiiicd  a  complete  victory 
against  the  Frcncii  in  the  island,  in  the  year  1G9J  ; 
lie  was  ri'movcd  from  the  government,  and  em- 
barked on  hoard  a  register  ship,  through  ilis- 
turbaiices  with  the  bishoj),  and  died  in  his  voyage. 

22.  Don  Felipe  dc  V'alera,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
militia,  in  170,'J. 

g.*;.   /)on  I'.dro  Niela,  in  17 U. 

24.  Don  Alonso  de  Castro  ami  Mazo,  native  of 
Toll-do,  tirst  lieulcnant  of  the  regiment  of  Spanish 
guards  ;  ninninated  )iresident,  governor,  and  cap- 
tain-general, in  IT.'jO. 

25.  Don  Pedro  Zorilla  de  San  Martin,  Marquis 
of  La  Ciandara,  tirst  lieutenant'of  the  regiment  of 
Spanish  guards  ;  nominated  in  1137. 

26.  Don  Francisco  Rubio  and  Penaranda, 
coviendador  of  Hinojosa  del  Valle,  of  the  order  of 
Santiago,  brigadier  of  the  xoy;\\  armies,  and  cap- 
tain of  the  regiment  of  Spanish  guards  ;  nominated 
in  1750;  be  governed  until  1759. 

97.  Don  Manuel  de  Azior  and  Urries,  native 
ofArngon,  brigadier  of  the  royal  armies;  nomi- 
nated in  1759,  governed  until  J 77 1. 

28.  Don  Joseph  Solando  y  Bote,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Santiago,  admiral  of  the  royal  armada, 
•whose  merit,  talent,  and  zeal  for  the  royal  service, 
elevati'd  him  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the 
royal  armada  ;  he  was  nominated  in  1771,  being 
at  the  (imegovernor  in  Caracas,  until  1779. 

29.  Don  Isidro  Pcralta,  native  of  Granada  ;  he 
had  served  as  infantry  captain  in  the  regiment  of 
Cialicia,  and  was  first  lieutenant  of  Spanish  guards, 
■when  he  was  promoted  to  the  presidency  of  Santo 
Domingo,  in  1779,  until  1786,  when  he  died. 

iiO.   Don  Juan  (ruilleimi,  native  of  Scvilla  ;   he 
had  served  as  captain  in  the  royal   body  of  artil- 
lery ;    notninatcd   president,  governor,   and   cap- 
tain-general ot  St.  Domingo,  in  17S7. 
In  the  part  of  the  I'rencli. 

1.  Monsr.  de  Fonteiiay,  in  1653;  nominated 
first  governor  by  the  king  of  P'rance. 

2.  Monsr.  Deschamps,  Lord  of  Moussac,  in 
1659. 

3.  Monsr.  Ogeron  de  la  Bovere,   in    1665. 

4.  Monsr.  de  Pouanccy,  nephew  of  the  former, 
in  1676. 


5.  Monsr.  dc  Cnssy,  in  1683. 

6.  Moiisr.  de  (.'asse,  in  1691. 

7.  Monsr.  Angcrr,   in  170,'J. 

8.  Monsr.  the  Count   of    Choiseul-Bauijre,  in 
1707. 

9.  Monsr.  the  Count  of  Blenac,  in  1714. 

10.  Monsr.  the  Marcjnis  of  (Jhateaamorand,  in 
1716. 

11.  Monsr.  the  Marquis  of  Sorel,   in  1719. 

12.  Monsr.  the  Knight  ofHochalard,  in  1725. 

13.  'Monsr.  the  Marquis  of  Vienne,  in  1730. 

14.  Monsr.  the  Marquis  of  La  Fayete,  in  1733. 

15.  Monsr.  the  Marquis  of  Larnage,  in  1735. 

16.  Monsr.  the  l^night  of  Conllans,  who  was 
afterwards  marshal  of  I'rance,  in  1748. 

17.  Monsr.  ihe  Count  de  Bois  de  la  Mothe,  ia 
1752. 

18.  Monsr.  the  Marquis  dc  Vaudrevil,  in  1755. 

19.  Monsr.  Burt,  in  1757. 

20.  Monsr.  de  Bory,  in  1761. 

21.  Monsr.  the  Viscount  of  Belzunce,  in  1762. 

22.  Monsr.  the  Count  of  Estaitig,  in  1761. 

23.  Monsr.  the  Prince  of  ilohan,  in  1766. 

24.  Monsr.  the  Count  of  iVolivos,  in  1770. 

25.  Monsr.  the  Knight  of  Valiere,  in  1772. 

26.  Monsr.  the  Count  of  Fimery,  brigadier, 
gratid  cross  of  the  royal  and  military  order  of  San 
Luis,  inspt'clor-general  of  infantry,  director-gene- 
ral of  tile  troops,  fortifications,  artillery,  and 
militias  of  all  the  French  colonies;  nominated  in 
1775. 

Archbishops  who  have  presided  in  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo. 
I.  Don  Frar/  Garcia  de  Padilla,  of  the  order  of 
San  L'rancisco,  confessor  of  Leonor,  wife  of  Ma- 
nuel king  of  Portugal  ;  he  it  was  who  erected  into 
a  cathedral  the  church  of  St.  Domingo,  through 
a  bull  of  the  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1512,  being  elected 
first  bishop,  which  dignitj'  he  accepted,  refusing 
any  remuneration  ;  he  died  before  he  was  conse- 
crated. 

2.  Don  Alexandro  Gerardino,  native  of  Rome; 
he  i)assed  over  to  Spain  with  his  brother  Don  An- 
tonio, whom  he  had  iiccompanied  in  many  em- 
bassies; he  was  prese/ited  to  this  bisiiopric  by  the 
Kmperor  Charles  V^  in  the  year  1520,  and  was  the 
first  jirelate  that  preached  and  taught  as  pastor  in 
America  ;    he  died  in  1525. 

3.  Don  Frai/  Luis  de  Figueroa,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Jerome,  one  of  the  commissaries  sent  by  the 
Cardinal  Ximinez  to  govern  the  Indies;  he  was 
upon  his  return  to  Spain  from  being  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Mejorada,  when  he  was  promoled  to 
this  bishopric,  but  died  before  he  was  consecrated. 
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4.  Don  Sebastian  Ilamiicz  de  Fiioriloal,  elected 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  bishopric  of 
St  Doniin<ro,  and  presidency  of  tlte  royal  audi- 
ence, throusjh  tlie  acknowledged  renown  of  his 
virtue,  judginenl,  and  literature,  in  1527;  from 
whence  lie  passed  over  to  the  presidency  of  Mexico, 
in  15^0;  and  it  is  to  him  (hat  Nueva  Espana 
owes  all  her  prosperity  and  good  establishments. 

5.  Don  Alonso  de  l""uenmayor,  native  of  Yan- 
guas,  collegiate  in  the  college  of  San  Hartolom^  of 
Salamanca,  professor  and  lii  enciatc  in  his  univer- 
sity, and  o?c/or  of  Navarra  ;  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  bisliopric  of  St.  Domingo  in  1534-,  he  returned 
to  Spain,  and  afterwards  to  his  church,  already 
erected  into  a  nietropoKtan  and  archbishopric, 
being  there  first  bishop,  in  1548. 

6.  Don  Diego  de  Covarrubias,  a  celebrated 
president  of  the  council  of  Castilla,  elected  arch- 
bishop, being  then  oidor  of  the  chancery  of  Gra- 
nada ;  which  title  he  did  not  fulfil,  from  haying 
been  jjromoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo 
before  he  passed  over  to  the  Indies. 

7.  Don  J  nan  de  Salcedo,  native  of  Granada, 
canon  and  provisor  of  ils  church  ;  presented  to  the 
arclibishnj)ric  of  St.  Domingo  in  1560  ;  he  died  at 
sea  ill  I5()2. 

8.  Don  F/Y/j/ Juan  de  .Arzola,  of  the  order  of 
San  Geronimo  ;  elected  to  this  archbishopric  in 
1565  ;  he  died  in  the  following  year,  before  he  was 
consecrated. 

9.  Don  7 ')77i/ Andres  de  Carvajal,  native  of  the 
town  of  Alcantara  in  Estremailura,  a  monk  of  the 
order  ofSt.  Francis,  colli'iriud' in  the  Cdlli'ge  of  San 
Pedro  and  San  PmIjIo  de  A  Icala.  ;  ])ronio((d  from 
(he  bislio|)ric  of  Puerto  Uico  in  15b8  ;  he  died  in 
J57!). 

10.  Don  Alonso  Eo]m>z,  petty  canon  of  tlie  holy 
cliurcit  ol' (!6rdol)a,  inquisitor  of  (his  city,  elected 
archbishop  of  St  J)()iniiigo  in  1570;  promoted  to 
the  arclil)isIio])ric  of  Santa  I'e. 

11.  Don  7';-" y  Nicolas  Uamos,  native  of  V'illa- 
saba,  bishop  of  Pidencia,  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
San  Kraneis,  collegiate  in  the  college  ot  San  Pedro 
and  San  Pai)lo  de  Aicala,  qualificator  of  the  in- 
quisition, proviiiei;d  of  his  province,  a  great  theo- 
logist  and  preacher,  and  promoted  from  the  bisho- 
pric of  Puerto  Rico  to  this  archbishopric. 

I'J.  Poll  I'lii^  Agiis'in  Di'ivila  and  I'adrilla,  a 
monkof  the  order  ol  St.  Dominic,  native  (>f  Me.vico, 
master  of  theology,  prior  of  liis  convent  of  the 
Pnebla  de  los  .Angeles,  preacher  to  King  Philip 
lli.ehcted  archbishop  of  St.  Domingo  in  1599; 
be  died  in  l()04. 

13.  Don  Frai/  Ohrisloval  Rodriguez,  native  of 
Salamanca,  of  llie  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo, 


master,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  priorship  of 
the  convent  of  Aicala,  visitor  of  the  convents  of 
the  Indies,  and  elected  archbishop  o(  St.  Domingo 
in  lt>05  ;  promoted  to  the  bishopric  o(  Arequipii  in 
lljll. 

14.  Don  J' raj/  Diego  de  Contreras,  of  the  re- 
ligious order  of  St.  Augustin,  native  of  Mexico, 
master  in  his  university,  professor  of  writing,  di- 
finidor  of  Wis  province,  prior  in  his  convent  of  this 
capital,  provincial,  calificador  of  the  holy  office, 
and  archbishop  of  St.  Domingo  in  1612;  besought 
of  the  pope  permission  to  go  to  Rome  to  settle  some 
business,  but  died  at  sea  in  1618. 

J 5.  Don  Fraj/  Pedro  Sober,  of  the  religious 
order  of  St.  Augustin,  a  native  of  liarajas ;  pro- 
moted l"rom  the  bishopric  of  Puerto  Rico  to  this 
archbishopric  ill  1619;  he  died  in  the  following 
3'ear. 

16.  Don  Fraj/  Domingo  de  Valderrama,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Domingo,  native  of  Quito ;  promoted 
from  the  bishopric  of  l.a  Paz  in  1620. 

17.  Don  /"jY/y  Pedro  de  Oviedo,  of  the  order  of 
San  Bernardo,  lecturer  of  arts  and  theology,  pro- 
fessor of  Aicala,  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  San 
Clodio,  and  difinidar  of  his  religion  ;  elected  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Domingo  in  1620,  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Quito  in  1629. 

18.  Don  i''r«y  Fernando  de  Vera,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustin,  presented  to  the  archbishopric  of 
St.  Domingo  in  1628,  but  before  consecration  pro- 
moted to  Cuzco. 

19.  Don  Bernardino  de  Alniansa,  native  of 
Lima,  in  which  university  he  graduated  as  doctor 
of  canons  ;  he  was  curate  in  various  settlements, 
visitor  of  the  archbishopric,  treasurer  of  the  church 
of  Cartagena,  and  archdeacon  of  that  of  Charcas. 
He  <;ame  to  Spain,  where  he  was  made  inquisitor 
of  Lojirofio,  afterwards  of  Toledo,  and  archbishop 
ol  Si.  Domiiisro  :  and  being  consecrated,  he  wasre- 
luovcil  to  Santa  Fe  in  1632. 

20.  Don  /W/y  Facundo  de  Torres,  of  the  order 
of  San  Reiiito,  native  of  the  town  of  Saliagun,  a 
great  engineer,  well  learned  in  iliviiie  and  human 
knowledge,  lecturer  in  his  convent  of  San  Juan 
de  Samos,  thrice  abbot  of  that  of  Sahagiiii,  and 
preacher  to  King  Philip  IV.  who  presented  him  to 
this  bishopric  in  1632.  At  the  time  of  his  piroino- 
tion  the  whole  of  the  city  met  together,  being  col- 
lected by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  enlreateil  him  to 
stay  amongst  them,  sending  a  petition  to  that  ef- 
fect, at  the  same  time  (o  the  king,  so  sfreat  was  the 
reverence  and  love  tor  his  domestic  and  heroic  vir- 
tues; but  he  died  in  1640,  and  before  the  perniis-:-- 
sion  coidd  be  received. 

21.  Don  Diego  de  Guevara,  native  of  Mexico, 
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doctor  of  laws  and  cations,  of  tlie  iinivcrsily  of 
Valliidolici,  scliool-iiuister  of  tlie  cliurcii  of  tlie 
I'lR'bla  de  los  Angeles,  provisor,  visilor,  and  judife 
of  the  crusade,  clianter  of  Mexico,  provisor  and 
visitor  of  the  five  provinces  of  the  archbishopric, 
established  by  Ids  holiness  jiidije  for  allaying  the 
dissensions  of  the  religions  of  San  Francisco  and 
San  Aiigustin,  commissary-general  of  crnsade,  and 
arclibishoj)  ot  St.  Domingo  in  10 10  ;  he  died  shortly 
after,  on  his  return  from  being  consecrated  at 
Rlexico. 

22.  Don  Francisco  Bngueiro,  collegiate  of  the 
college  of  Santa  Cniz  of  \''all;tdoli(l,  magisterial 
canon  of  .Mondonedo,  and  alterwaids  of  the  church 
of  Zamora  ;  presented  to  (he  arcIibishoi)ric  of  St. 
Domitigo  in  1(J45  ;  he  died  before  he  was  conse- 
crated . 

23.  Don  Juan  Diaz  de  Arce,  school-mastrr  of 
the  holy  church  of  Me.\ico  ;  elected  archbishop, 
but  he  refused  the  oflice. 

24.  Don  Francisco  Pio,  native  of  Toledo,  pro- 
fessor of  laws  in  its  university,  visilor  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  city  of  Baeza,  canon  and  provisor  of 
Segovia ;  elected  archbishop  of  St.  Domingo  in 
1G48. 

25.  Don  Juan  de  Escalaiite  Tnrcios  and  Men- 
doza,  commissary  of  crusade,  provisor  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  bishopric  of  Yucatan  in  1C77. 

26.  Don  Fnu/  Domingo  Fernandez  Navarrete, 
of  (he  order  of  St.  Domingo. 

27.  Don  7'rrty  Fernanda  dc  ("arvajal  and  Rivera, 
of  the  order  of  I>a  Merced  ;  he  embarked  in  l()90 
in  a  Dutch  vessel  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  the 
president,  and  went  to  the  French  colonies  on  his 
way  to  Spain,  in  IfiOS. 

28.  Don  Frmj  Francisco  llincon,  of  the  order  of 
the  reliijious  minims  of  San  Francisco  de  Paula, 
native  of  Valladolid  ;  elected  bisli0|)  in  ITOj,  and 
promoted  to  the  church  of  Caracas  in  1711. 

29.  Don  Antonio  Chnulio  Alvarez  dc  Quiiioncs, 
provisor  and  vic;ir-g(Mieral  of  (he  bishopric  of 
Sigiienza,  canon  of  the  renowned  church  of  Ber- 
lanira  ;  elected  in  1712. 

30.  Don  Francisco  Mendigana,  archdeacon  of 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic  ;  elected  arcidjishop  in 
1712. 

31.  Don  Fmy  Juan  de  Galavis,  of  the  order  of 
the  canons  called  (he  reghircs  J'rtmustratenses, 
having  been  formerly  general  of  (he  same  ;  elected 
arciibisliop  of  St.  Domingo  in  1729,  promoted  to 
be  archl)ishoi>  of  Santa  Fein  1737. 

32.  Don  Domingo  Pantaleon  Alvarez  de  Abreu, 
archd'-icon  ol  Canarica  ;  elected  in  1737,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  the  PuebJn  de  los  Angeles 
in  1743. 


33.  Don  Fiaj/  Ignacio  de  Padilla  and  Guar- 
diola,  of  the  order  of  San  Augustin,  procurator- 
general  of  the  province  of  Nucva  ICspana  at  (ho 
courts  of  Madrid  and  Home  ;  elected  archbishop 
of  St.  Domingo  in  1743,  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Yucatan  in  1753. 

34.  Don  /Vrty  Joseph  Moreno  Curiel;  elected 
in  1734;   he  died  in  175(i. 

35.  Don  Felipe  Jtniz  de  Auzmendi  ;  elected  in 
1756  ;   he  died  in  1767. 

3(i.  Don  Isodoro  Rodriguez ;  elected  in  the 
above  year,  1767. 

Domingo,  Sr.  the  capital  of  (he  former  island, 
is  of  the  same  name  ;  lies  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  was  founded  by  Don  Barto- 
loine  Colon  (or  Columbus)  in  1494  ;  he  having 
given  it  this  name,  as  it  is  asserted,  in  honour  of 
his  father  ;  or,  as  others  are  of  opinion,  from  his 
having  arrived  here  on  a  Sunday.  A  great  part 
of  this  city  having  been  destroyed  by  a  violent 
Iiurricane  which  occurred  here,  it  was  removed  in 
1504  to  (he  spot  where  it  now  stands,  by  the  Gro>- 
veriior  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  coimndador  mayor  of 
Alcantara,  and  founded  upon  the  shore  of  the  river 
Ozaina,  where  there  is  a  good  port,  though  only 
fit  for  small  vessels  and  frigates.  The  city  is  large, 
has  many  handsome  buildings,  is  of  a  benign  tem- 
perature, fertile,  and  abounding  in  cattle,  and  a 
jjlace  of  great  conunerce,  though  nothing  like  what 
it  was  fori!ierly,  it  having  at  one  time  been  the 
principal  colony  of  America,  and  the  place  from 
whence  issued  nearly  all  the  great  conquerors  and 
seitlors  wiio  went  over  to  the  continent,  as  likewise 
the  residence  of  the  governors-general.  It  is  (he 
head  of  an  archbishopric,  founded  by  Paul  III. 
in  1547,  and  previous  (o  that  had  been  a  bishopric, 
estalilished  by  Julius  II.  from  1512:  it  has  as  suf- 
fiagans  those  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  ca- 
tiiedral  church,  (hough  small,  is  a  fine  piece  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  in  it  are  deposited  the  bone.s  of  the 
discoverer  of  (his  island,  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Christopher  Columbus.  It  has  besides  the  parish 
church  of  Santa  Barbara,  with  two  other  a.ssistant 
parish  chapels  in  the  suburbs,  ot  the  names  of  San 
Miguel  and  San  Andres,  some  convents  of  the  re- 
ligious orders  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Domingo,  La 
Merced,  a  college  which  belonged  to  the  regulars 
of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  a  gooil  hospital,  and  two 
monasteries  of  tnins,  the  one  of  Santa  t.'lara,  (he 
other  of  Santa  (^'ataliua.  It  is  (he  residence  of  the 
president  and  captain-general  of  (Ik;  island,  and  of 
(he  tribunal  of  the  royal  audience,  founded  in  1511. 
It  had  once  a  mint,  for  the  purpose  of  coining  the 
infinite  abundance  of  metals  extracted  from  its 
mines  ;  but  this  was  immediately  abolished.     It  is 
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so  beautiful,  ami  lias  nii  air  of  such  tjrandcur,  (liat 
CJonzalo  Fcrnaiitiez  dc  Ovicdo  bad  tlic  boldiics-s  (o 
»ay  (c)  liic  Emperor  Cliark'S  V.  thai  "  (here  ^^as 
not  a  city  cvcis  iti  Spain  preforahlc  to  i(,  citlicr  for 
the  advantage  of  soil,  airrecablencss  of  sitnatioii, 
beauty  and  disposition  of  the  public  places  and 
streets,  and  plcasautn'ss  of  lis  surrounding  coun- 
try ;"  he  further  added,  tiiat  "  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty often  lodged   in  ])alaces  far  inferior  in  con- 
veniences, size,  and  granilcur,  to  those  met  with  at 
St.  Domingo."     This  city  is  situate  )i.  s.  on  the 
shore  ol  the  river  Oziuna,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served ;  so  that  on  the  s.  it  is  terminated  by  the 
sea,  on  the  c.  by  the  river,  and  on  the  to.  and  n, 
by  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  fields.    Tiic  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  the  houses  are  well  proportioned,  and 
some  of  tliein  of  a  species  of  inarble-slone  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  others  of  a  mortar,  which 
by  the  influence  of  the  air  and  time,   becomes  as 
hard  as  any  brick.     The  ground  is  sufficiently 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  this  afl'ords 
it  as  it  were  an  impregnable  barrier.     It  is  com- 
pletely surrouMiled  by  a  ^^  all,  which  was  begun  by 
the  archbishop  and  ])residi'nt  ]3on  Alor)so  de  Fuen- 
filavor ;  and  at  a  small  distance  from    it  is   the 
castle  of  San   Geroninio,    -ivhicii   is    of  a   square 
figure,  and  a  very  good  fortification.    Its  arms  arc 
a  shield  divided  horizontally  ;   in  the  superior  lialf 
a  key  ;  in  the  inferior  the  cross  of  St.  Domingo, 
sustained  by  two  lions  rampant ;  and  above  is  the 
imperial  crown.    In  Jo51,  the  English,  commanded 
by  William  Gauson,  attcmi)ted  to  take  it  with  a 
strong  squadron,  and  with  n])wards  of  2000  men, 
who  disenjbarked    here.     J]ut   ajjpearing  off  the 
back  of  the  city,  they  were  espied  by  a  battery, 
which  had  been  built  there  (o  guard  agains-t  a  simi- 
lar invasion  ;  and  this  ])Iaying  upon  tiic  English 
troops   with    very   heavy   shot,    caused    innuense 
liavoc  ;   it  is  asserted  also  tliat  the  craw-fish,  with 
which  the  island  is  overrun,  l)eing  alarmed  at  the 
noise  of  the  firing,  made  sueii  a  clamour  that  the 
English  being  persuaded  that  it  was  evidently  the 
troops  of  the  garrison  that  were  coming  out  against 
them,  immediately  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and 
readily  re-embarked,  though  with  \cry  great  loss, 
especially  as  they  were  at  the  same  time  attacked 
by  a  boiiy   of  cavalry.     In    15S(J,   liowever,  the 
English  succeeded  in  their  attempts  of  sacking  it : 
and  in  I. "iO I,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  shock  of  a  tremendous  e.irthquake.     It  i.s 
the  native  place  of  many    ilhisdious   men,    and 
amongst  the  rest,  of  the  Friar  Alonso  de  Espinosa, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  a  celebrated  writer. 
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The  city  lies   42  leagues  from   the   head    of  llic 
island,  called  Saona. 

[SI.  Domingo  is  situated  on  the  to.  b:ink  of  (he 
Ozama,  a  league  below  the  month  of  Isabella  river, 
in  which  distance  it  is  24  feet  deep,  having  a  bot- 
tom of  mud  or  soft  sand,  and  banks  20  feet  per- 
pendicular height ;  bu(  ;/.  of  the  city  this  height  is 
reduced  to  four  feet.  The  Oz;mia  is  navigable  for 
9  or  JO  lr;igucs,  and  has  several  sugar  manufacto- 
ries, tile  kilns,  and  provision  farms  on  its  banks. 
The  road  before  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  is  very 
indificrent,  and  lies  exposed  from  ic.  .i.  hk  to  e.  h 
is  impossilile  to  anchor  in  it  in  the  time  of  the  s. 
winds;  and  the  h.  winds  drive  the  vessels  from 
their  moorings  out  into  the  sea,  which  here  runs 
extremely  high.  The  port  of  St.  Domingo  is  ma£>-- 
nificent  in  every  resiicct ;  a  real  natmal  bason, 
wifii  a  great  number  of  careenings  for  the  vessels 
that  can  get  at  them.  There  is  a  rock  at  the  en- 
trance, wliicli  will  only  admit  vessels  drawinir  18 
or  20  feet  water  ;  which  it  is  asserted  might  be  re- 
moved without  great  dilticulfy. 

The  plan  of  the  cily  is  a  trapezium  of  about  jJO 
fathoms  on  the  e.  side,  along  the  Ozama  ;  near  500 
fathoms  on  Ihe^.  bordering  on  the  sea;  and  of 
about  ISOO  fathoms  in  circumference.  To  the  t.-. 
and  to  the  n.  of  the  city,  the  land  is  rough  and 
rocky  for  about  half  a  league,  but  after  thai  it  be- 
comes  good,  and  the  country  delighllul.  Toward* 
the  sea  the  site  of  the  cily  lies  very  hiirh,  which 
forms  an  insurmountable  dike  against  {lie  fury  of 
t!ie  waves.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  rampart  eiolit 
feet  in  diameter,  and  about  10  feet  high.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  ordnance  at  St.  Domingo,  particu- 
larly cast  ordnance,  but  the  fortifications  arc  not 
strong;  and  the  height  of  the  Ikignes  commands 
it  entirely  ;  and  ils  crown  is  not  more  than  yfiO  fa- 
thoms from  the  ditch.  'J'hc  streets  are  spacious 
and  straiglit  as  a  line,  which  gives  it  a  jileasini^r ap- 
pearance. Ten  of  these  streets  run  from  «."lo  y. 
and  10  others  from  r.  to  r;.-.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  houses,  first  built,  are  of  a  sort  7>f  marble  (bund 
in  the  vicinity,  and  in  (he  .style  of  (he  ancient  towns 
of  Sjwin  and  Italy  :  those  of  a  more  recent  con- 
struction are  of  tapia,  a  sort  of  pi.se.  To  erect 
these  buildings,  a  case  is  made  of  planks,  between 
jiillars  of  masonry  :  (his  case  is  filled  by  decrees 
with  a  reddish  day,  w hich  is  rammed  down  as  it  is 
thrown  in,  until  it  forms  a  .solid,  or  sort  of  wall  be- 
tween the  pillai;s.  The  clay  thus  pressed  loi;e(her 
acquires  an  amazing  hardness,  and  (he  walls  arc 
sometimes  so  solid  and  strong-,  that  (he  pillars  ol' 
masonry  are  useles?. 

The  houses  of  St.  Domingo  arc  tolerably  hand-] 
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[some,  in  !i  simple  style,  and  nearly  viniform.  A 
coiisi(lcrai)lc  part  of  these,  built  -witliiu  these  J5 
years,  are  of  wood,  coTered  ^vith  llie  leaves  or 
taches  of  palm  trees.  The  roofs  aio  ijciierally  plat- 
formed,  being  sha[)ed  so  as  (o  conihict  the  rain- 
Avater  to  the  cisterns.  The  climate  of  the  capital  is, 
liappily,  very  temperate.  The  nights  of  those 
months  which  answer  to  the  winter  in  Europe,  are 
€veii  found  to  be  cold. 

Among  a  number  of  public  edifices  that  merit 
nltention  in  this  declininir  city,  we  may  reckon  the 
ruins  of  the  house  that  Diego,  son  of  Christopher 
(.\)lumbu>,  had  begun,  entirely  of  hewed  stone. 
The  walls  arc  yet  remaining,  and  some  of  the 
sculpture  nmnd  the  windows.  The  roof  and  ceilings 
arc  fallen  in,  the  lower  floor  is  become  a  penn  for 
cattle,  and  a  Latin  inscription  over  the  portal  is 
now  hidden  by  the  hut  a  of  herdsman.  The  cathe- 
dral, of  the  same  sort  of  stone  as  the  house  of 
Diego  Columbus,  stands  on  the  s.  e.  Opposite  its 
entrance  is  a  fine  spacious  oblong  square,  at  the 
s.  zo.  end  of  wliicli  is  the  town-house.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  noble  Ci'othic  pile,  begun  in  1512  and 
finished  in  1510,  and  was  constructed  alter  the 
model  of  a  church  at  Rome.  It  merits  admiration 
on  account  of  the  boldness  of  its  vault,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  ravages  of  earthquakes  in  its 
neighbourhood,  has  never,  till  within  these  15  or 
20  years,  had  a  siiiglc  flaw.  The  dust  of  Colum- 
bus rested  within  this  pile  until  179G,  when  it  was 
removed . 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Sf.  Domingo  is 
not  very  considerable,  yet  it  is  extraordinarily  aug- 
mented since  the  year  1780.  The  census  lately 
taken  amounted  to  20,000,  of  every  age  and  sex  : 
but  this  is  far  below  the  exact  number.  The  cen- 
sus is  taken  by  the  Spanish  priests  or  vicars,  and 
who  ijo  from  house  to  house  to  verify  those  who 
do  not  perform  their  paschal  duties.  This  list 
does  not  comprehend  children  under  seven  years  of 
age,  nor  heads  of  families  absent  from  their  home 
or  from  the  city.  But  the  principal  cause_  of  the 
inexactness  is,  one  half  of  the  parochial  territory  of 
the  city  is  on  the  outside  of  the  walls. 

This  territory  comprehends  the  part  called  the 
Plains,  a  great  part  of  the  Monte  de  Plate,  and 
.igain,  as  well  to  the  e.  as  to  the  iv.  of  the  city,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  country  scats  and 
provision  habitations,  where  there  are  a  great  many 
families  of  blacks,  of  people  of  colour,  and  white 
cultivators;  so  that  there  are  always  5  or  GOOO 
not  included  in  the  census. 

Notwithstanding  the  declining  situation  of  the 
Spanish  territory  of  the  island,  it  is  far  more  pros- 
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pcrons  than  it  was  70  years  ago.  A  census 
of  17J7  shows,  that  the  total  population  at  that 
time  did  not  surpass  GOOO  souls,  and  the  capital 
contained  hardly  500. 

The  Spanish  capital  is  70  leagues  e.  by  5.  of 
Port  au  Prince  ;  the  road  runs  half  the  way  along 
the  sea-coast,  through  Bany,  Azua,  and  Neybe, 
and  thence  by  the  lakes  Hcnriquelle  and  IJr.itkish- 
pond.  In  fids  route  jou  have  to  cross  two  large 
rivers,  Nisai  and  Neybe,  besides  IJ  smaller  streams. 
It  is  90  leagues  s.  e.  of  cape  Franrois,  going  by 
the  road  through  St.  Raphael,  Azua,  &c.  and 
about  100  leagues  by  that  of  Dahabon,  St.  Yagiie, 
and  La  Vega.  Lat.  18=28' ».  Long.  G9  50'  a". 
See  DoMi.vGo,  St.  the  preceding  article.^ 

DoMi.VGo,  Sr.  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  iVlaracaibo  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  its  name,  at  the  source  of  this  river,  to  the 
;j.  of  the  city  of  Barinas  Vieja. 

Domingo,  St.  a  settlement  of  the  government 
and  jurisdiction  of  Merida,  in  the  Nuevo  liej-no 
de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  pro- 
duces much  maize  and  truffle ;  and  contains  50 
housekeepers,  who  make  well  worked  hampers  and 
baskets,  by  which  they  pron^ole  a  considerable 
trade,  from  the  emolument  of  which,  combined 
with  that  arising  from  their  cattle,  cows,  and 
horses  that  they  breed,  they  live  in  comparative 
credit  and  affluence. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment  of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

DoMi.vcio,  St.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tepo.xtlan,  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Cuernavaca,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Metlatlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Papantia,  in  the 
samekingdom.  It  contains  110  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  one  league  fo  the  ,«.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alca/dia  mayor  of  Nejapa  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain.  It  con- 
tains 12  families  of  Indians,  who  employ  them- 
selves in  the  cultivation  of  scarlet-dye.  It  lies  two 
leagues  I'rom  its  capital. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  oftlie  head  settlement  of 
Hiscoteper,  and  ahahUa  mm/or  of  Nejapa,  in  the 
same  kingdom;  situate  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated 
mountain.  It  contains  JOO  families  of  Indians, 
who  carry  on  a  connnerce  in  scarlet-dye  and  seeds. 
It  is  si.\  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  which  is  {\u:  head  settle- 
ment of  tiic  alcaltlia  mayor  of  Teutitlan  in  the  same 
kingdom.  It  contains  92  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  three  leagues  between  the  e.  and  s.  of  its  capital. 
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DoMiNfio,  St.  anothrr,  of  the  head  settlement 
mid  a/cnli/hi  inai/or  ot"  Tcutitlan  in  the  same  kiiii^- 
.  dom,  ^vi(ll  7^  faiuilics  of  Indians.     Four  leagues 
to  tlie  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

DoMiNCo,  Sr.  anotiier,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Mctatlan,  and  alcalilin  mayor  of  Tcutitlan,  in  the 
same  kingdom,  with  9:2  families  of  Indians. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  nkaldia  mayor  of  Villalta,  of  a  very  cold 
temperature.  It  contains  32  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  10  leagues  between  the  e.  and  s.  of  its 
capital. 

DoiMiNGO,  St.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Tlapacoya,  and  a/caldia  mayor  of  QuaUo  Villas, 
in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  102  families  of 
Indians,  who  cultivate  some  scarlet-dye,  seeds, 
fruits,  and  slips  of  woods,  in  which  they  trade. 
It  is  somewhat  more  tUaii  three  leagues  n.  w.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

DoiMiNCO,  St.  another,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  in  the  rorres^iniiento  of  the  district  Cinco 
l,c£ruas  dc  la  Capital ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Toachi. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  province  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Sonsonate  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

DoMiNfio,  St.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Costarica  in  the  same  kingdom;  si- 
tuate on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  about  33  miles  u.  c. 
from  cape  lilanco. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  with  the  addition  of 
Soriano,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  ;  situate  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  river 
Uruguay,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Negro, 
where  it  empties  itself  in  an  abundant  stream  into 
the  river  La  Plata.  [It  is  about  five  miles  n.  of 
Buenos  Ayrcs.  Lat.  j3'  23'  56"  J.  Long.  58°  18' 
20"  K).  J 

Dominco,  St.  another,  of  the  province  and 
ahuddin  iiinyor  of  Zacatepcques  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

DoMiNCio,  Sr.  aniitlier,  of  the  same  kingdom, 
which  is  as  it  were  a  ward  or  suburb  of  the 
capital. 

Domingo,  St.  another,  of  the  province  and 
rorreoimietdo  of  Quillola  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile  ;  situate  on  liie  shore  of  the  river  La 
Ligua. 

boMiNGO,  St.  another,  of  the  province  and 
correi^iiiiie/do  of  Sanliaijo  in  the  same  kingiloni  ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Mapoclio. 

DoMiNtso,  Sr.  a  lake  of  the  province  and  ro>- 
rtsriwioilo  of  IJancagua  in  the  kingdom  of  Cliilc, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  anil  abounds  in 
(isli  ;  upon  ilk  shores  is  usu;dly  found  an  incrusta- 
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tion  of  salt,  and  it  is  thus  called  from  its  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  an  estate  which  belongs  to  the  monks 
of  tiic  convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo  of  (he 
cily  of  Santiago. 

DoMiNc;c,Sr.  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo,  which  rises  on  the  side  of 
the  cily  of  Barinas  Vieja,  runs  nearly  dues,  and 
enters  the  Paragua  a  little  before  this  "runs  into  the 
A  pure.  It  is  also  called  Guanare  ;  and  according 
to  the  engineer  Belliii,  enters  the  A  pure. 

Domingo,  Sr.  a  peninsula,  or  long  strip  of  land, 
formed  in  the  grand  lake  Titicaca  or  Chucuito, 
which  forms  the  strait  of  Capachica. 

DO.MINGUILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  corregimicido  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

DOMINICA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
Smaller  Antilli-s,  called  thus  from  its  having  been 
discovered  on  a  Sunday  by  Christopher  Columbus 
on  his  second  voyage.     It  is  the  last  of  the  Caribes, 
lying  to  the  leeward,  and   15  leagues  to  the  e.  of 
those  islands.     It  is  l.'j  leagues  in'breadth,  nearly 
the  same  in  length,  and  ^JG  in  circumference;  al- 
though the   Father  Labat  allows  it  to  be  no  more 
than  oQ.    It  is  divided,  as  arc  the  islands  of  Guada- 
lupe and  Martinique,  into  Cabes-terre  and  Basse- 
terre.     It  is,  generally  speaking,  mountainous  ;  so 
much  so  tliat   the  author  just   mentioned  doubts 
whether   in  the  part  of  Cabes-terre  there  can  be 
found   three   leagues  of  plain  territory.       In   tiie 
roads,  however,  of  the  mountains  are  most  beautiful 
trees,  and  all   kinds   of  Liiropean  fruits  and  vege- 
tables ;  so  that  it  is  fertile  in  every  thing  produced 
in  the  Caribes.     Kochefort  says,  that  there  are  in 
its   centre  inaccessible  rocks,  inhabited  by  vipers 
and  venomous   insects,   and  snakes  of  a  frightfid 
size.     In  the  part  of  Cabes-terre  are  many  rivers  of 
delicious  water,  abounding  with  excellent  fish,  also 
a  mountain  or  mine  of  sulphur.     In  the   part  of 
Basse-tcrre  are  only  (wo  or  three  scanty  villages, 
the  principal  of  which   is  called  La  {Ui\n  Sabana, 
situate    in    the  centre,    and    where   are    jjrodueed 
maize,  bananas,  some  cotton,  indigo,  cacao,  and  to- 
bacco ;     and    in    greater    abundance    partridges, 
pigeons,  turkeys,  and  pigs  of  (wo  sorts,  the  one 
brought  fro;i:  France,  (he  other  liom  Spain.    In  the 
wateis   her(!  are  found   some  very  large  and   \\eH 
tasted  eels;   but  these  are  not  eaten  by  the  Cat  ibcs 
Indians,  who  ari;  the   inhabitants  of  (hi^   village, 
and  who  having  retired  from   the  other  islands  in 
flying  Irom  the  Spaniards,   have  rendered  this  well 
jieopled.     Indeed,  in  1700,  the  Father  Labat  said 
that  Hie  number  of  Indians  here  aniounled  to  2(;00, 
iiuluding    women    and    children.       Tli<-    I'leiuh, 
who  more  than  any  other  nation,  have   frequenteti 
f2 
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ilils  island,  expcrioncc  a  bctler  reception  from  tlic 
imtivts  tliaii  do  ;uiy  other  foreigners  ;  Ijiit  they 
have  nevertheless  not  been  able  to  establish  them- 
>'elves  liert;  but  •with  considerable  dilTicuIty,  and 
after  a  great  lapse  of  time.  All  around  this  island 
the  anchorage  is  good,  but  there  is  neither  port 
nor  bay,  and  the  only  ])rofectioij  for  vessels  is 
Iicre  and  there  behind  a  cape.  The  French  have 
ever  been  uneasy  lest  the  English  should  establish 
thcnuelves  here,  since  in  war-time  they  might 
thus  lose  the  communication  between  Martinique 
and  Guadalupe;  and  notwithstanding  that  they, 
the  English,  have  desired  it  much,  and  that  the 
governor  of  Uarbadoes  calls  himself  also  governor 
of  Dominica,  they  have  no  establishment  whatever 
Iiere,  and  only  come  here  to  cut  wood  and  take  in 
water,  and  are  even  tl\en  much  harassed  by  the 
Caribcs  Indians.  These,  in  1G40,  formed  a  treaty 
with  tiie  French,  and  held  the  former  in  perfect 
abhorrence,  in  as  much  as  tiicy  pretended  to  land 
here  with  a  large  fleet  under  the  pretext  of  friend- 
ship, and  carried  away  their  people  for  slaves. 
These  Indians  had  anciently  a  cacique  or  ruler  of 
the  whole  island ;  and  when  they  came  to  be  on 
good  terms  witli  the  French,  tlic  same  ruler  was 
Captain  Bucon.  This  chief  made  many  incur- 
sions against  the  English  inhabiting  the  other 
islands.  In  this  island,  says  the  Father  Labat,  arc 
found  amongst  the  sands  some  small  stones,  which 
are  called  eye-stones,  from  their  quality  of  cleaning 
any  dirt  from  those  organs ;  but  they  gain  this  title 
not  fbran^-  chemical  virtue,  bntthrough  their  fignie, 
whicli  is  of  a  very  small  ;md  smooth  lens,  which, 
being  put  under  the  eye-lid,  and  moved  gently 
round,  causes  whatever  is  in  the  eye  to  drop  out. 
[Dominica  lies  between  lat.  13'' 10' and  15"  36' 50"  >?. 
and  between  long.  61°  17' and  61°  52'  zc.  :  being 
about  i?9  miles  in  length  from  Crab  point  s.  to  the 
n.  u\  cape  of  Agusha  bay  on  the  )i.  and  nearly 
i()  miles  broad  from  Raymond  bay  e.  to  Coulihaut 
on  the  za.  ;  and  contains  186,456  acres  of  land, 
and  is  divided  into  10  parishes,  viz.  St.  John,  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Peter,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul,  St.  David, 
St.  George,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Martin. 
The  island  contains  many  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tains, interspersed  with  fertile  valleys,  and  is  wa- 
tered by  upwards  of  30  rivers,  beside  a  number  of 
rivulets.  Several  of  the  mountains  contain  unex- 
tinguished volcanoes,  which  frequently  discharge 
vast  quantities  of  burning  sulphur.  Here  are  se- 
veral hot  springs,  esteemed  eflicacious  in  removing 
tropical  disorders.  Some  of  the  waters  arc  said  to 
he  hot  enough  to  coagulate  an  egg.  Here  are  vast 
swarms  of  bees,  which  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
tvax  and  honey ;  they  hive  in  the  trees,  and  arc 


thought  to  have  been  transported  from  Europe 
the  native  bee  of  the  W.Indies  being  a  smaller 
species,  unprovided  with  stings,  and  very  different 
ill  its  manners  from  the  European.  The  f()rcst3 
afford  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  rose  wood,  so 
esteemed  by  cabii; '"t-makcrs.  'riie  fruits  and  other 
productions  are  similar  to  those  in  the  neighbour- 
ing islands;  but  the  soil  being  generally  thin,  is 
more  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cotton  than  sugar. 
Dominica,  from  its  local  situation,  between  Mar- 
tinico  and  Guadalupe,  is  the  best  calculated  of  all 
the  IJritish  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  for 
securing  to  her  the  dominion  of  the  Charaibeansca. 
A  few  ships  of  war  in  Prince  Rupert's  bay  would 
efTectually  stop  all  intercourse  of  the  French  settle- 
ments with  each  other,  as  not  a  vessel  can  pass  but 
is  liable  to  capture,  by  ships  cruising  off  that  bay, 
and  to  windward  of  the  island.  It  is  a  separate 
government  and  a  free  port.  The  legislative  autho- 
rity is  vested  in  the  commander  in  chief,  a  council 
of  twelve  gentlemen,  and  an  assembly  of  19  mem- 
bers. The  governor's  salary,  exclusive  of  his  fees 
of  office,  is  IjOO/.  sterling,  payable  out  of  the  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  duties. 

Dominica  was  discovered  Nov.  3,  1493;  was 
ceded  to  the  lirilish  crown  in  1763;  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  late  war,  and  restored  to  Britain 
at  the  peace  of  1783.  Previous  to  its  cession  in 
1763,  it  was  deemed  a  neutral  land,  but  was  in 
fact  occupied  and  settlcel  by  many  French  in- 
truders, who,  to  the  number  of  about  SOO,  were 
permitted  to  remain  ;  343  Frenchmen  then  becom- 
ing lessees,  and  holding  10,541  acres  of  tlic  British 
crown.  These  lessees  were  generally  engaged  in 
coflee-plantations,  which,  in  I7S7, returned  18,149 
cwt.  of  coflee,  and  which  have  been  since  extended 
to  the  produce  of  40,000  cwt.  and  may  be  further 
so  in  this  great  island  to  a  considerable  amount. 
The  country  is  so  rugged  and  the  soil  generally 
(but  with  cxce[)tions)  so  unfit  for  sugar,  that  al- 
though 90,346  acres  were  sold  and  apportioneil,  on 
Dominica  coming  under  British  sovereignty,  it 
had  not  in  30  years  reached  to  the  average  produce 
of  above  6000  hogsheads  of  sugar  yearly.  In  the 
report  of  the  privy  council  on  the  slave  trade,  in 
17SS,  the  British  proijerfy  vested  here  is  estimated 
at  100,000  taxed  acres  of  patented  estates,  and  the 
number  of  Negroes  is  computed  at  22,083,  at  50/. 
each  Negro.  The  value  of  exports,  according  to 
the  current  London  prices  in  1788,  amounted  to 
302,987/.  15j.  sterling,  including  exports  to  the 
American  states,  value  7164/.  5.?.  The  cargoes  in 
J62  vessels  consisted  of  7 1,302  cwt.  I  qr.  21  lbs.  of 
sugar  ;  63,392  gallons  of  rum  ;  16,803  gallons  of 
molasses ;  1 194  cwt.  3  qrs.  21bs.  cacao ;  18, 149  cwt.] 
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3 qrs.6 lbs.  coffee;  1 1,250 lbs.  indigo  ;  970,816 lbs, 
coUoii ;  161  cwt.  ginger,  besides  hides,  dyeing 
woods,  &c. 

By  return  to  iioiise  of  commons,  1806,  the  number 
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37 


In  I7S9,  5450 

1 799,  5200 

1805,  4600 

The  official  value  of  the  imports. tiid  exports  were, 


of  hogslieads  of  sngar  of  13  cwt.  exported,  was  in     in  1809,  imports  ^315,581,  exports  .£'161.291 
the  undermentioned  years  as  follows :  1810,  282,002,  39,686 

And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coti'ee. 

Si!  gal-. 

Rum. 

Cullon  \>ooi. 

Brit.  Plant.  1    For.  Plant. 

Brit.  Plant. 

For.  Plnnt. 

Cwt.  !          Cwt. 
isnp,    32,oU)j         io-.h; 

,810,     j!7,18.>l                '.'3 

Cwt. 

41,990 
C 1  viif 

Cwt. 
10,012 

aw 

Galls. 
56,3.)0 
3:i,S97 

1          Lb?.              1 
1           7;),4i;j 
1           50,7-12 

By  report  of  privy  council,  1788,  and  by  subsequent  returns  to  house  of  commons,  tiie  population 

of  Dominica  amounted  to 


Years. 

Whites, 

People  of 
Colour. 

Slaves. 

1787 
1805 

1236 
1594 

445 

2822 

14,967 
22,083 

Besides  which   there  might  be  reckoned  about  30         By  return  to  house  of  commons,  March  IS,  1790 
families  of  Caribes,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  na-     the  following  was  the  slave  trade  from  Africa  to 
tives.  this  island  in  the  under-mentioned  years  : 


Arrivals  from  Africa. 

Nei;rucs  Exported. 

Ncgropi!  re- 
tained for 
Cultivation. 

Years. 

Number  of 
Vciisels. 

Tonnaje. 

Total  niimbtr  of 
Negroes  imported. 

To  foreign  W.  In- 
dies in  tor.  Bot. 

To  forelirn  W.  In- 
dies in  Brit.  Hot. 

To  llie  State.- 
of  America. 

Total 
exported. 

1787 

1788 

25 
24 

3640 
4275 

5709 
6383 

1655 
3404 

233 
1249 

130 

4653 

2018 

3601 
1730 

And  the  import  of  slaves  into  Dominica,  by 
report  of  privy  council,  1788,  at  a  medium  of 
four  years,  and  by  a  return  to  house  of  com- 
mons in  1805,  at  a  medium  of  two  years  to  1803, 
was. 


Average  of 

i'our  years  to  1787 
Twoj-earsto  1803 

Imports.  1  Re-export5. 

Retained. 

6203 
550 

4960 
34 

1213 
516 

^  The  only  towns  of  any  note  in  this  island  are 
Charlotte  town,  the  capital  and  the  .seat  of  ijovern- 
mcnl,  formerly  called  liosseau,  on  the  .«.  re.  side  of 
the  island,  and  Portsmouth,  situate  at  the  head  of 
Prince  liupert's  bay.] 
[Do.MiMc.\,  La,  one  of  the  Marquesa  islands, 


called  by  the  natives  I/eevaroa,  extending  e.  and 
u).  six  leagues  ;  is  about  16  leagues  in  circuit,  full 
of  ruggeil  hills,  and  of  a  barren  aspect,  but  is  in- 
habited. Lat.  9^  44'  s.  The  long,  of  the  n}.  end 
is  139''  5'  zt\  from  (Greenwich.] 

Do.Mi.NicA,  La,  a  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  between  that  of  .Merced  ami  that 
of  Cabana. 

DOM(^N,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  and  at  the  extremitv  of  tlie 
same,  which  looks  tolhe  ii.  It  is  oneof  (liJse  wliicli 
form  the  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Belleisle. 

PONANC'UISK,  a  bay  of  the  w.  coast  of  lake 
Erie,  in  New  France  or  Canada. 

[DON  CiiuisToeiiF.ii's  Cove  lies  on  the  ?;. 
side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  having  St.  Ann's  bay 
on  the  zc.  ami  .Mainmee  bay  on  the  s.  c.  It  is  re- 
markable for  having  given  shelter  (o  the  discoverer 
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of  America,  diirinsr  a  storm,  in  150,T,  ami  for  being 
llic  site  (if  (lie  oM  lowii  ot  Scvilla  de  Niicva.] 

DONDO.V,  a  sedlemcnt  and  parish  of  the 
Frencli,  in  the  jiart  they  jiossess  in  Ihe  island  of 
Si.  Dominjio  ;  silnate  near  (he  m.  coiisl,  and  to  the 
.«.  of  (he  Pctile  Ance.  [It  is  threo  leai^ues  ii.  w.  of 
St.  Itaphael,  in  tiie  Spanish  par(,and  13  Icapjucs  e. 
hy  ti.  ol  l-es  d'onaives.] 

[l)t>.\E(i.\Jj.  Tiicrc  arc  three  (owniiiips  in 
Pennsylvania  of  (his  name;  the  one  in  ljanca>ter 
county,  the  other  in  that  of  Westmoreland,  and 
(he  (hird  in  \Vashin<rton  county.] 

DO.NKVIS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Sagailahoek.  It  runs  .?.  and  enters  (he  sea 
op)iosit<' the  island  of  Mount  Desert. 

DO.\(iL  1L!>,  a  river  of  the  kiuixdom  of  Chile, 
in  the  distnc(  of  Tolten-baxo.  It  runs  n.  and  en- 
ters the  Tolten. 

[UOOnOl.NT  Ivake,  newly  discovered,  about 
60  or  7(1  miles  lonij,  and  ^  or'ilO  broad,  lies  s.  e. 
of  (he  head  of  Ci>ester(ield  inlet,  in  New  South 
Males.] 

DOKADO,  a  spacious  ])rovincc  and  coun(ry, 
called  also  Coropa,  or  Nueva  Dstremadura.     All 
that  is  said  by  others  concernins^  it,  of  its  riches 
and  mountains  of  gold,  as  well  as  ot  the  grand  city 
of  Manoa.  founded  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Parime, 
are  merelv  fables  taken   from  the  imaginary  rela- 
tions of  Juan  Martinez,  and  from  vhom  (he  Spa- 
niards have  borro\>ed  (hem,  and   from  the  la(tcr 
strange  historians,  who  have   borne  testimony  to 
(hem   in  (heir  histories  and  geographical  charts. 
In  this  spacious  and  unknown  country  dwell  many 
barbarous  nations  of  Indians,  amongst  -which  some 
place  l,as  Atiia7<>nas,  but   of  all  of  (hem  tiiere  is 
but   little   certain    inlormation.       Here   are    large 
rivers  which  flow  down   from  the  inouniains,  and 
run  from  ;?.  to  r;-.  many  of  which  together  form  the 
great  lake  of  Parime,  which  is  not  imaginary,  as 
was  Ibmierly  thought  ;  and  I'rom  (his  lake  run  out 
some  other  rivers  ou  (he  n.  e.  and  e.  side,  and  odiers 
on  the  .«.  and  s.  c.  and  there  enter  (he  ^larafion  or 
Aniazonas,  (he  former  running  in(o  (he  Adantic. 
This  (able  of  (he  Dorado,  or  Golden  J -and.  has  made 
many  a'ixious  to  find  i(,  and  it  has  been  (he  cnuse 
of  tlie  loss  of  very  many  indiviilnals  ;   (Tfst  of  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro,  who,  for  the  sake  of  discovering  it,  left 
Peru  with  a  fine  army  in   1541,  and  who,  after  a 
lon:r  and  tedious   peregrination  returned  only  by  a 
miracle  with   a  very  few  of  his  companions.     Its 
discovery    was   successively  attempted   by  Pedro 
Ordaz  from  liuit<>,  Antonio  Berrio,  sent  from  the 
Nui'vo  Reyno  de  Granada,  by  Gonzalo  Ximcnez 
de   Quesada,    Francisco  ile   Orellana,    Felipe  de 

Utre,  Pedro  de  Ursua,  all  of  whom  met  with  the 
o 


same  disastrous  fate  as  (he  former  ;  tliesc  being  suc- 
ceeded widi  no  belter  fortune  by  (he  Fnglish  under 
\\'aller  Ilaleigli  in  I54£»,  as  also  by  anotlieriwrson, 
called  Reiiniseo,  in  (he  following  3'car,  13-16: 
all  these  repea(ed  misfortunes  began  at  last  to 
make  people^  believe  (hat  there  was  really  no  such 
tiling  as  (he  Dorado,  ord'oldi-n  l/.ind,in  exis(ence  ; 
a;id  although  the  Father  Joseph  Ciumilia,  of  the 
extiiiguished  company  of  the  Jesuits,  corroborates 
its  existence  in  the  history  he  has  written  of  the 
(Vinoco,  no  doubt  of  i(s  falsity  at  present  remains; 
since  the  journeys  made  iii(o  the  country  by  (he 
Dutch  colonists  of  IJerbice  and  Surinam,  and  by 
(he  Capuchin  missionaries  of  Guayana,  by  the  re- 
lisrious  Franciscans  of  the  missions  of  Piritu,  as 
also  made  by  several  olhcers,  who  under  instruc- 
tions for  (he  purpose  arrived  as  tar  as  (he  lake 
Parime,  bear  witness  to  the  same  asserlion;  and 
since,  moreover,  (he  (ruth  may  be  easily-  seen 
by  relerence  to  (he  history  of  Nueva  Andalucia, 
wriden  b\*  the  Fdtiier  Fr.  An(ouio  Cauliii,  and 
prin(ed  in  1779. 

DoKAno,  a  river  of  (he  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Salta.  It 
runs  n.  forming  a  curve,  and  enters  (he  river  Del 
Valle. 

DORCIIFSTER,  a  county  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Maryland  in  N.  America  ;  one  of  the 
five  which  compose  this  province.  It  is  situate  to 
(he  5.  of  the  Talbot.  The  parish  and  capital, 
where  also  is  held  the  assembly,  bear  the  sjime 
name.  This  is  a  small  town,  having  little  more 
than  a  dozen  Iiouscs.  The  territory  which  lies  to 
then,  of  the  river  Xaniilkoke,  from  (he  mouth  of 
(hat  of  Chickacoan  up  to  its  source,  and  from  there 
to  the  arm  of  (he  Aiidertoii,  as  far  as  flie  waste- 
water or  arm  which  it  throws  out  to  the  «.  w.  and 
to  (he  month  of  the  aforesaid  Chickacoan,  was  de- 
chired  by  an  act  of  the  assembly,  in  1G98,  to  belong 
to  Paiiquash  and  Annatouquem,  two  caciques  or 
Indian  chiefs,  and  to  (heir  heirs  and  successors, 
with  (he  condidon  of  paying  annually  one  castor- 
skin  by  way  of  tril)Ute.  In  (his  country  are  more 
settlements  of  Inilians  than  in  any  other.  [It  has 
several  islands  on  its  coast  ;  (he  chief  of  these, 
from  (he  mouth  of  Hudson  river,  are  James, 
Taylor's,  Barren,  HoojKr's,  and  (ioldsborough's, 
which  last  lies  between  Hungary  river  and  Fishing 
bay.  The  length  of  the  county  from  e.  to  zc.  is 
about  33  miles,  and  its  breadth  t>oin  n.  to  .«.  27 
miles.  The  immber  of  its  inhabitants  15,873,  of 
whom  5337  are  slaves.  Tiie  lands  in  the  n.  parts 
are  somewhat  elevated,  but  in  the  .t. .parts  low  and 
marshy,  particularly  along  Fishing  bay,  aud  up 
its  waters,  Trausquaking,  Blackwater,  and  Fearim] 
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fcreck,  and  along  Hiinj^ary  river,  an  arm  of  the 
Chfsapeak.  The  produce  is  chiefly  wheat,  corn, 
and  lumber.     Its  chief  town  is  Cambridge.] 

DoiicHKSTEn,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Suft'olk 
in  New  England,  which  is  the  large.>t  after  Bos- 
ton :  situate  at  the  mouth  of  two  small  rivers  close 
upon  the  sea-side,  it  sends  four  deputies  to  the 
assembly  or  congress  of  the  government,  and  cele- 
brates two  annual  iiiirs,  the  one  on  the  fourth  'i'ues- 
day  in  March,  tlie  other  on  the  last  \\  cdnesday  in 
October. 

[Dorchester,  a  small  town  of  Chnrlestown 
district,  S.  Carolina,  seated  on  the  n.  e.  bank  of 
Ashley  river,  i8  miles  zi\  n.  na.  of  Charlestown 
city.  This  place  was  settled  and  named  as  early 
as  1700,  by  a  colony  from  Dorchester  and  its  vici- 
nity in  Massachusetts;  and  apart  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, about  the  year  1750,  left  it  and  settled  Mid- 
way in  Georgia.] 

DoRciii;sTi:u,  a  small  city  of  the  county  of 
Berkley,  in  the  |)rov!nceand  colony  of  N.  Carolina, 
founded  by  the  Puritans  in  1630 ;  situate  on  the 
conlines  of  the  county  of  Colleton.  It  contains 
about  350  individuals,  and  is  independ(;nt  of 
the  assembly.  In  lut.  36^  10'  «.  and  long.  79° 
W  w. 

[DoncHi  STER,  a  township  in  Grafton  connty, 
New  Hampshire,  incorporated  in  I7G1.  In  1790, 
it  contained  175  inhabitants.  It  lies  n.  e.  of  Dart- 
mouth college  about  17  miles.] 

[DoRCiii  STIR,  an  ancient  and  thriving  town- 
ship iti  Norfolk  connty,  Massachusetts,  settled  as 
early  as  1630.  A  number  of  towns  have  been  taken 
oft'  from  it  since  its  first  settlement.  It  is  situate 
two  miles  s.  by  c.  of  Boston,  and  is  now  about  six 
mile-!  long  and  three  and  a  half  broad.  The  chief 
manufactures  here  are  paper,  chocolate,  snuff, 
leather,  and  shoes  of  various  sorts.  It  has  a  hand- 
some church,  25G  houses,  and  1722  inhabitants. 
The  II.  c.  point  of  the  peninsula,  called  Dorchester 
neck,  approaches  within  half  a  mile  of  Castle 
island.] 

DOnEV^AL,  a  town  of  New  France  or  Canada ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Mistassins,  on  a 
pcninsnla  or  strip  of  land,  which  lies  to  the  zo. 

[I)(")l\L.\Cll,  a  township  in  Otsego  county, 
New  York.  By  the  state  census  of  179l),  433  of 
its  inhabitants  are  electors.] 

DOIIMIDA,  Point,  at  the  w.  head,  and  on  the 
'.  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  between  the 
■points  Diamond  and  Pasqual. 

Doi!MiD.\,  a  setlh  ineiit  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuniiiu  in  Peru  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Dnice. 

[DORSET,  a  township  in  Bennington  county. 
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Vermont,  having  Rupert  w.  Manchester  *.  and 
Danby  n. ;  and  contains  958  inhabitants  ;  27  miles 
n.  I)ye.  of  Bennington.] 

DOTACIONES.     Sep  Pas  age. 

[DOTAME,  a  wandering  nation  of  Indians  of 
N.  America,  inhabiting  an  open  country,  and  who 
raise  a  great  number  ot  horses  and  mules.  They 
are  a  friendly,  well-disposed  people,  and  might, 
from  the  position  of  their  country,  be  easily  induced 
to  visit  an  establishment  on  tin;  Missouri,  about  the 
mouth  of  Chyenne  river.  They  have  not,  as  yet, 
visited  the  Mis.sonri.] 

[130UGLASS,  a  township,  the  southernmost  in 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  having  the  state 
of  Rhode  island  on  the  s.  and  that  of  Connecticut 
on  the  s.  w.  and  through  it  passes  the  middle  road 
from  Boston  to  N(;w  York.  It  is  a  very  rocky 
township,  and  contains  1080  inhabitants.  It  lies 
16  miles  s.  oi  Worcester,  and  47  s.  w.  of  Boston. 
It  was  incorporated  anno  171G,  and  received  its 
name  in  honour  of  William  Douglass,  M.  D.  of 
Boston,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  considerable 
benefactor  to  the  town.] 

rDoucjr.A-is,  a  township  in  Montgomery  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Douglass,  a  cape  on  the  n.  re.  coast  of  N. 
America,  which  forms  the  vs.  side  of  the  entrance 
into  Cook's  river,  opposite  point  Bede,  which  forms 
the  e.  side.  It  has  a  very  lofty  promontory-,  whose 
elevated  summit  ap|)ears  above  the  clouds,  form- 
ing two  exceeding  liigh  mountains.  Lat.  56"  56' 
ti.     Long.  206^  10'  e.] 

nOUTY'S  Falls,  in  York  county,  Maine,  a 
place  where  a  post-olBce  is  kept;  seven  miles  from 
Berwick,  and  eight  from  Sandtonl.l 

[DOVER,  a  township  in  Norfolk  connty,  Mas- 
sachusetts,  incorporated  anno  1650.  It  contains 
4b5  inhabitants,  and  lies  15  miles  s.  of  Boston.] 

[DovKn,  a  considerable  township  in  Strallbrd 
county,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  shire  town  of 
the  county  ;  situate  on  the  s.  siile  of  Cocliecho 
river,  about  four  miles  above  its  junction  with  Sal- 
mon Fall  river,  which  together  form  the  Pisca- 
tnqiia  ;  10  miles  .«.  by  e.  of  Rochester,  six  from 
Benvick,  in  Maine,  and  14  n.  w.  by  /».  from  Ports- 
mouth. The  Indians  named  it  W  inichalianat 
and  Cocliecho;  by  the  first  settlers,  it  was  called 
Northam.  It  was  incorporated  in  1633,  and  con- 
tains 1998  inhabitants.  The  |)ublic  buildings  are 
a  Congregational  church,  co\irt-house,  anil  goal. 
At  Dover  is  a  high  neck  of  land,  between  the  main 
branch  of  Piscataqua  and  Back  river,  about  two 
miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  rising  gently 
alu:i2;  a  fine  road,  and  declining  on  each  side,  like 
a  ship's  deck.      It  commands  an  extensive  and 
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vai legated  prospect  of  tlie  rivers,  bays,  ndjncciit 
sliores,  and  distant  mountains.  It  lias  often  been 
ailmiretl  by  travellers  as  an  elegant  situation  for  a 
city,  and  by  military  ffentlemen  for  a  fortress. 
The  first  settlers  pitched  here,  but  the  trade  Las 
lonjr  since  been  removed  to  Cocheco  falls  ;  and 
this  beautiful  spot  is  almost  deserted  of  inhabitants. 
Lai.lS°  1 1' ;;.    I.oiiir.  70^  60'  tc.'] 

[Doviu,  a  township  in  iVlonmonth  county,  New 
Jersey,  between  Shrewsbury  and  New  Stafford, 
and  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  county  line.  Al- 
thou<ih  a  lar^e  township,  it  contains  only  910  in- 
habitants, ^\ho  live  mostly  upon  tlic  sea-shore. 
There  is  but  oncihnrch,  the  property  of  a  generous 
and  beiu'volcnt  individual,  who  gives  liberty  to 
ministers  of  all  denominations  to  preach  in  it  when- 
ever they  please.] 

[DovEU,  the  metropolis  of  Delaware  state,  in 
Kent  county,  on  tlie^.  t£).  side  of  Jones  creek,  about 
ibur  miles  and  a  half  w.  w.  from  its  mouth,  in  the 
Delaware;  I'i  miles  from  Duck  creek,  48  from 
Wilmingtoa,  and  76  s.  s.  zc.  of  Philadelphia.  It 
contains  about  100  houses,  built  principally  of 
brick.  There  arc  four  streets,  which  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  area  included  within  these  intersec- 
tions extends  into  a  spacious  parade,  on  the  e.  side 
of  which  is  aji  elegant  state-house.  The  town  has 
a  lively  appearance,  and  drives  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Philadelphia,  chiefly  in  flour.  Lat.  j9° 
Kyii.     Long.  73"  5'-l' ii'.] 

[Dovnn,  a  town  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Fox  run,  which  falls  into  Conewago  creek, 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  Susquehannah.  It  contains 
a  German,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  church, 
united,  and  about  40  houses.] 

[DOWNE,  or  Dow  Ns,  a  township  hi  Cumbcr- 
and  county,  New  Jersey.] 

[D0\^  NINGS,  a  post-town  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  (vhester  county,  on  the  r.  side  of  Brandywine 
creek  ;  S3  miles  7^'.  by  ».  of  Philadelphia,  and  near 
seven;?.  fC.  of  Winchester.] 

[DOWNS,  a  township  of  New  Jersey,  in  Cum- 
berland county.] 

[DOYLSTOWN,  a  village  in  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  10  miles  s.  u\  of  Howell's  ferry,  on 
Delaw'are  river,  15  n.  w.  of  Newton,  and  33  zc.  by 
n.  of  Phlhidelphia.] 

DOYMAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
NuevoReynode  Granada,  descended  from  the  na- 
tion of  the  Pantagoros,  and  by  whom  they  are 
bounded  on  the  e.  They  live  in  the  w  oods  bordering 
tipon  the  large  river  Magdalena,  are  ferocious  and 
Tcry  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

[DRACUT,    a  township  in  the  northernmost 


j)art  of  Middlesex  county,  on  the  w.  bank  of  .AIci- 
rimack  river,  opposite  Patucket  falls.  It  contain; 
1217  inhabitants,  and  lies  30  miles  ».  by  ic.  of 
Boston,  and  28  5.  lo.  of  Exeter,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.] 

DRAGO,  Boca  i)i:i,,  or  Dilacon's  Mouth,  an 
entrance  tbrmed  by  the  point  of  Paria,  on  tiic  coast 
ofTierra  Firme,  and  tlic  island  of  Trinidad,  dis- 
covered bj'  Admiral  Christoval  Colon,  in  his  tburth 
voyage,  in  1 198,  when  he  gave  it  this  name,  being 
nearly  lost  in  it  through  the  violence  of  the  cur- 
rents. It  is  35  leagues  from  the  point  of  Araya  ;  its 
entrance  is  included  between  long.  61°  43'  and  6P 
55'zij.     Lat.  10°  43'?/. 

DHAGL  ITAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
held  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  Diaguitas,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Tucumtin  in 
Peru  :  of  the  one  and  the  other  nothing  but  the 
name  exists. 

DJiAKE,  a  port  in  the  zo.  coast  of  N.  America, 
thus  called  by  the  celebrated  English  navigator 
Francis  Drake,  when  he  went  to  take  possession  of 
this  kingdom  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  Isabella  of 
England,  giving  it  also  the  title  of  New  Albion. 
The  king  of  the  place  clothed  him  with  his  own 
hands,  putting  upon  his  head  a  splendid  crown  of 
feathers,  since  he,  together  Avith  his  subjects, 
looked  upon  the  English  as  something  more  than 
men,  and  accordingly  began  to  offer  them  sacri- 
fices.    In  lat.  37°  58'  30"  ii.  and  long.  1 16"  45'  a>. 

Drake,  Fauallon  dh,  a  desert  isle,  which  lies 
at  the  month  or  entrance  of  port  Portovelo,  thus 
called  from  the  English  pirates  having  invaded  it 
under  the  command  of  the  said  Admiral  Drake. 
Here  it  was  that  this  renowned  person  met  his  fate, 
having  expired  before  its  gates  ;  at  which  time  it 
was  called  Nombre  de  Dios.  It  was  pillaged  in 
the  year  1597. 

[D  u  AKE,  Sin  Fr  A  Ncis,or  Drake's  Bay,  a  bason 
in  the  middle  of  the  Virgin  isles,  in  the  W.  Indies, 
three  or  four  leagues  broad,  and  six  or  seven  long, 
the  finest  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and  in  which 
ships  may  anchor,  landlocked,  and  sheltered  fronr 
all  winds.] 

DKAX-HALL,  a  settlement  of  the  i.sland  of 
Barbadoes,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  St.  George. 

DiiAX-HoPE,  a  settlement  of  the  same  island 
as  the  former,  in  the  same  district  and  parish. 

[DRESDEN,  a  township  in  Lincoln  county, 
district  of  Maine;  situated  nine  miles  from  Wis- 
casset  point,  15  from  fort  Weston,  at  Ilalloweil, 
and  180  n.  by  e.  of  Boston.  Swan  isl.i.id  is  in  this 
township.] 

[DKINNON'S    Lick.       See     Jeffkrsons 
County.] 
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[DROMORE,  a  townsliip  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[DROWNED  Lands.  See  Orange  Couniy, 
New  York.] 

[DRUMMOND  or  Accomac  Court-house,  in 
Virginia,  is  on  (he  post-road  from  Phihidelphia  to 
Noribllt,  20  miles  from  Belhavcn,  and  194  from 
Philadelphia.] 

[DRYDEN,  a  military  township  in  the  sta(('  of 
New  York,  having  Ulysses  a),  and  Virgil  on  the 
e.  ;  and  on  the  s.  the  town  of  Owego,  in  Tioga 
county.  The  centre  of  the  town  lies  eight  miles 
e.  of  the  s.  end  of  Cayuga  lake.] 

tDRY  TortTUGAs.     See  Tohthga.] 
)ry  Bay,  on  the  s.  coast  and  v).  head  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
r'rench,  by  the  side  of  the  port  of  La  Salud  or 
Safety. 

DRUM,  a  small  island  of  the  coast  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, between  cape  Look-out  and  the  bank  Core. 

DRYE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
silnate  on  the  n.  coast. 

DUACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela ;  situate  in  the  district  of 
the  city  of  Barquisimeto,  and  to  the  n.  one-fourili 
to  the  n.  e. 

[DUANESBURGH,  a  township  in  Albany 
county.  New  York  ;  containing  1470  inhabitants, 
of  whom  260  are  electors,  and  five  slaves.] 

DUARTE,  Fauallon  dp,  some  islands  of  the 
N.  sea ;  situate  close  to  the  port  of  Poi  tovelo,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  :  they  are  three,  and 
lie  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

DUBARRt!),  a  large  river  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada,  in  the  llanos  or  plains  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  runss.e.  enters  this  river  on  the  ?/.  shore, 
between  those  of  Hichada  and  Guabiare,  and 
abounds  in  exci-lii'iit  fish. 

DUBLIN,  a  small  but  beautiful  city  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Pennsylvania,  10  miles  to  the  n.e.  of  this 
capital,  ami  nearly  the  same  distance  s.  e.  of 
Bristol. 

[Dunr.iN,  a  township  in  Cheshire  county.  New 
Hampshire,  on  a  branch  of  Ashuelot  river,  aiul  n. 
of  the  Gnat  Monadnock,  containing  901  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  28  miles  s.  e.  of  Charlestown,  and  82 
xo.  of  Portsmouth.  Incorporated  in  the  year 
1771.1 

Dirt 'II 1',  a  settleinent  and  parish  of  the  English, 
in  the  island  of  (luadaliipe  ;  situate  on  the  zc. 
coast,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cure. 

[l)U(;iv,  a  river  in  Tennessee,  which  rises  on 
the  n.w.  side  of  the  Cumberland  mountain.  It 
runs  a  n.ze.  course,  and  enijities  into  the  Tcn- 
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nessee,  in  lal.  SG'SO'w.  Long.  7S' 46' ».  It  is 
200  yards  wide  five  miles  from  its  nioulh,  which 
is  57  miles  to.  of  Nashville;  and  is  boatablc  90 
miles.] 

[Dlck  Creek,  Caoss  Roads,  orSAMsuuRY, 
a  considerable  thriving  and  post-town  in  the  state 
of  Delaware;  situated  on  Uuck  creek,  which  in 
part  divides  Kent  and  Newcastle  counties.  It  con- 
tains about  90  houses  in  one  street,  ami  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  Philatlclphia,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  wheat  markets  in  the  state.] 

[DUCKTRAP,  a  village  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  Mhere  a  pott-odice  is  kept,  in  Hancock 
county ;  containing  278  inhabitants.  Twelve 
miles  from  Belfast,  and  32  from  Penobscot.] 

DUCLOS,  Pkmnsula  dk,  a  point  of  land, 
divided  only  by  a  ver^'  narrow  strip,  in  the  bay  olT 
the  Malvine  or  Falkland  isles. 

[DUDLEY,  a  township  in  Worcester  connty, 
Massachusetts,  containing  i  114  inhabitants.  It  is 
IS  miles  s.  of  Worcester,  and  55  miles  s.  w.  of 
Boston.] 

DUINO,  a  large  river  of  the  province  of  Su- 
cumbios  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  to  the  s.  It 
runs  from  tv.  to  e.  more  than  30  leagues,  and  emp- 
ties itself  into  (he  Agiiarico,  nearly  under  the  equi- 
noctial line,  in  lat. 4'  n.     \  Long.  76^0'  Zl).] 

DUITAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimicnto  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada  :  situate  on  a  beautiful  and  pleasant  plain, 
between  the  settlement  of  Paipa  and  Santa  Rosa. 
It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  produces  much  wheat, 
nuiize,  potatoes,  &;c.  also  large  herds  of  cattle, 
from  the  wools  of  which  arc  wrought  various  tex- 
tures ;  and  abundance  of  rushes,  of  which  are  made 
mats  that  are  carrii'd  to  all  parts.  It  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Indians  a  great  and  rich  city  of  the 
Mozca  nation,  and  the  court  ofTuadama,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  jiriuces  in  the  king, 
dom,  who  was  routed  in  the  battle  of  Bouza  by 
Gonzalo  Ximenez  dc  Quesado,  in  1538;  after 
which  he  became  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
It  is  reduced  to  a  mean  village,  though  in  its  ter- 
ritory is  a  great  quantity  of  the  herb  coca. 

[DUKE'S  County,  in  Massachusetts,  compre- 
hends Martha's  Vineyanl  island,  Chal)aquiddjck 
island,  Norman's  island,  and  ihe  Eliznbclii  islands; 
situated  on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  the  state.  The  num-  ' 
ber  of  inhabilaiiLs  is  320'5.  They  send  three  re- 
presentatives, and  in  conjunction  w  ith  Nantucket 
island,  one  senator  to  the  general  c<Mirt.  These 
islaiuls  arc  described  separately.  Chief  town  Ed- 
gartou.] 

Duke,  a  county  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
New  Vork,  bounded  s,  by  that  of  Wincheslerj  e. 
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by  "'C  line  of  Connecticut,  re.  1)V  the  river  Find- 
son,  and  ».  bv  tlio  county  ofAlbiny.  TIk;  ,«.  piut 
is  mounlainoiis,  but  the  rest  is  level  and  well  irri- 
IJated.  In  it  are  two  tolernbie  selllcincnts,  called 
PofflikeepNing  and  Frencli-kill.  'i'lic  inliabitants 
who  dwell  upon  (Ii(>  river  Delaware  are  Dutch.  It 
lias  a  very  flourisliin<j  commerce,  and  aI(hou<^h  at 
its  first  cstablisluncnl  some  years  since,  it  had  only 
J2  families,  it  now  numbers,  according  to  some  late 
lists  or  registers,  3300  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms. 

Dc.'KE,  a  county  in  New  England.  Sec  Santa 
Mauta  or  St.  Martha. 

DULCE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuman.  It  rises  in  tlie  mountains  of 
the  valley  of  Calcliaqui,  from  various  small  rivers 
or  streams,  whicii  being  united,  run  e.  witli  tlie 
name  of  Choromoros,  afterwards  s.  and  ])assing 
through  tlie  city  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  take  the 
name  of  tiie  said  city,  then  that  of  the  Dulce, 
and  finally  lose  themselves  in  the  lake  of  Los 
Porongos. 

D(iT,cE,  another  river,  in  the  province  and  cnp- 
t ain ship  oi'ljO'iWhcos  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in  thiit 
of  Puerto  Seguro,  and  serves  as  a  division  between 
llie  said  two  provinces,  runs  f .  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  rivers  Santa  Cruz  and  Puerto  Seguro. 

DuLCR,  another,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Honduras,  on  the  side  of  the  entrance  of 
tlie  gulf  of  this  name. 

DiiLCK,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
inent  of  Texas  in  Nueva  Espafia,  which  runs  s. 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  between 
the  rivers  Las  Flores  and  Trinidad. 

Dui-CE,  a  great  gulf  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Costarica,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  and  S.  sea,  where  its  jurisdiction  is  di- 
vided from  that  of  Santiago  de  Veragua,  between 
cape  Boruca  and  the  point  Mala,  and  where  there 
is  a  castle  for  its  defence. 

DULCI.XO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme. 

DUMA,  a  river  of  the  Uanuras  of  the  Orinoco, 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  entering  the  said 
river  Orinoco,  between  those  of  Cabote  and  Es- 
clava. 

Duma,  a  large  settlement  in  the  same  province, 
which  was  a  reduccion  of  the  Salivas  Indians,  on 
the  shore  of  the  fbrm(!r  river.  The  Caribes  Indians 
destroyed  and  burnt  it  in  IG8L 

[DUMFRIES,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town 
in  Virginia,  and  chief  town  of  Prince  William 
county.  It  lies  on  the  n.  side  of  Quanfico  creek, 
four  miles  above  its  entrance  ijito  the  Potowmack, 


and  JO  miles  from  Colchester,  lis  public  edifices 
are  an  Episcopal  church,  a  court-house,  ami  gaol. 
The  ex]i()rts  from  this  port  for  one  yearending  the 
SOlli  of  Se[)(eml)er  1701,  amounted  in  value  to 
So,G.'J")  dollars.  It  lies  28  miles  n.  by  c.  of  Frede- 
ricksburg, and  185  s.  :s.  of  Philadelphia.] 

DUMMEK,  a  fort  of  the  English,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  New  Hampshire,  built  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Connecticut. 

[DiMMEi!,  a  township  in  Ciraflon  county,  New 
Hampshire,  incorporated  177J.  It  is  to  the  s.  a'. 
of  lake  Umbagog,  on  the  waters  of  Upper  Arao- 
noosuck  and  of  Androscoggin  rivers.] 

[DIJMMERSTON,  a^township  in  Windham 
county,  Vermont,??,  of  Brattleborougb,  containing 
1301  Inhabitants.] 

DUN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadocs, 
in  the  district  and  parish  of  Santiago,  near  the  w. 
coast. 

DUNA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cap' 
tainship  of  Los  Iliieos  in  Brazil,  rising  near  tlic 
coast.  It  runs  c.  and  enters  the  sea,  between  the 
rivers  .lucio  and  C-onando-tuba. 

[DUNBARTON,  a  township  in  Hillsborough 
county,  New  Hampshire,  incorporated  in  17tJ5, 
and  containing  917  inhabitants.  Nine  miles  s.  of 
Concord,  and  33  w.  of  Portsmouth.] 

[DUNCANSBOROUGH,  a  township  of  Ver- 
mont,  on  the  te.  side  of  lake  Memphiemagog.] 

[DUNDERBERG,  in  English  TnuNnen- 
HiLL,  is  situated  on  the  w.  side  of  Hudson  river, 
at  the  s.e.  entrance  of  the  high  lands,  opposite 
Peek's  kill ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  echoes.] 

[DUNKARD'S  Bottom,  a  tract  of  fine  lands 
on  the  e.  side  of  Cheat  river  in  Virginia,  about 
22  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  49  w.  s.  zo.  from  fort 
Cumberland.] 

[Dunkaud's  Town.     See  EemiATA.] 

[DUNLOPE,  a  fort  on  the  w.  bank  of  Little 
Miama  river,  about  12  miles  above  Columbia,  in 
the  71.  w.  territory.] 

[DUNQUEN,  a  river  of  tlie  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  «.  and  enters  the 
great  river  Curituba  or  Igutiza.] 

DUNSBURY,  a  settlement  of  the  English,  in 
the  province  of  Massachusetts ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  Barnstable  bay. 

DUNSTABLE,  a  settlement  of  the  English,  in 
the  province  of  Hampshire,  one  of  the  four  of  New 
England  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Penny- 
cook  . 

[Du.nstable,  a  township  in  Hillsborough 
county.  New  Hampshire,  on  the  w.  side  of  Merri- 
mack river,  below  the  town  of  Merrimack,  and 
separated    by  the  state  line  from  Pcppercl   and 
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Dunstable  in  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts. 
It  was  incorporated  in  174(),  contains  632  inhabi- 
tants, and  lies  about  40  miles  ti.  zo.  of  Boston.] 

[DuNsTABi.F,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  ».  part  of  Middlesex  county,  and  on  the  ,9. 
bank  of  Merrimack  river.  It  contains  380  inhabi- 
tants, and  lies  37  miles  n.ze.  of  Boston.] 

[DUPAGE,  a  circular  lake  on  the  ,v.  e.  side  of 
Plein  river,  or  rather  an  enlarii^emcnt  of  the  channel 
of  that  river,  five  miles  from  its  mouth.  Plein  and 
Theakiki  there  form  the  Illinois.] 

[DIJPJ.IN  County,  in  Wilmington  district, 
N.  (Carolina,  is  bounded  c.  by  Onslow,  and  s.  to. 
by  Sampson.  The  nunil)er  of  inhabitants  is  5662, 
of  whom  1383  are  slaves.  The  chief  town  is  Sa- 
rccto,  on  tlie  71.  e.  branch  of  Cape  Fear.] 

DUQUECO,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Laxa  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  which  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz 
calls  Duque.     It  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Biobio. 

Dl'QUJ^lSNE,  a  Ibrt  bclonginji;  to  the  French, 
in  New  France  or  Canada,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Ohio.     See  Pittsiutkg. 

DURAC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  to  the  re.  of 
the  capital. 

DURAN,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Ciuayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  runs  from  e,  to  w.  and  towards  the  s.  until  it 
enters  the  Guayaquil,  in  lat.  2"  7' 30"  jr. 

DURANGO,  orGuADiANA,  a  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  Nucva  Vizcaya,  or  iSew 
Biscay,  in  N.  America;  founded  in  the  valley  of 
Guadiana  by  Captain  A lonso  Pachcco,  agreeably 
to  the  order  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  Don 
Luis  de  Velasco,  in  1551.  The  temperature  is 
benign  and  salutary,  and  it  produces  in  great 
abundance  wheat,  maize,  seeds,  and  fruits,  being 
watered  by  many  rivers,  streams,  and  tbnntaiiis; 
accordingly  its  commerce  is  considerable,  as  well 
in  the  above  articles  as  in  hides,  the  numbers  of 
which  are  much  benefited  and  increased  through 
the  great  richness  and  abundance  of  the  pastures. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  largo  town,  notwithstanding 
that  its  inhabitants  amount  to  niore  than  5000,  in- 
cluding the  niililia  conipanies,  in  which,  as  well 
as  whiles,  the  J///.v/(7.v  and  blacks  are  enlisted; 
this  niililia  was  fornml  to  sni)|)ress  (Ik;  insurrec- 
tions of  the  iiitidel  Iniliaiis,  and  iiowthe.se  them- 
selves form  no  ineoiisiderablc  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  it  has,  besides  the  pari.sh 
chniTh  of  Sagrario,  which  is  in  the  cathedral, 
another,  which  is  auxiliary  or  arnexed  to  it,  four 
oonvenls  of  monks  of  the  tollowing  oideis,  St, 
Francis,  S(.  .Augiislin,  of  the  regulars  ofllie  com- 
pany of  Jesuits,  and  where  also  there  was  a  house 
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for  studies,  and  also  the  hospital  of  San  Juan  de 
Dios.  There  is,  besides  the  aforesaid,  another 
church,  dedicated  to  the  archangel  St.  Michael,  a 
])lace  of  ])articular  devotion  ;  and  without  the  city, 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  another  magui.'icent 
temple  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Rcmedios;  as 
also  to  the  w.  and  at  a  very  short  distance,  another, 
consecrated  to  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe.  Here  are 
the  royal  revenue  depots,  with  two  ofliccrs,  the 
accountant,  and  treasurer  ;  the  one  residing  in  the 
Real  del  Parral,  and  at  times  being  changed  or 
relieved  that  he  may  go  to  take  account  of  the  in- 
finite quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  (he  many 
and  abundant  mines  found  in  this  district.  It  is 
the  head  of  a  bisho]iric,  erected  liy  Paul  Y.  in 
1620,  as  appears  by  the  bull  of  its  ajjpointment, 
and  not  in  1621,  according  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Da- 
vila  and  Don  Joseph  de  A'illaseuor :  it  formerly 
belonged  to  the  bishojiric  of  G'uadalaxara,  and 
was  separated  theretrom  in  the  aforesaid  3'ear  ;  280 
leagues  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  being  allotted 
to  it,  also  nearly  the  same  extent  in  width,  in- 
cluding altogether  the  provinces  of  Tcjieguana, 
Taraumara,  Topia,  Batopilas,  Culiacan,  Cina- 
loa,  Ostimuri,  Soiiora,  and  Pimcria  Alta  and 
Baxa,  This  city  has  for  arms  a  shield,  on  which 
is  sitting  the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew  with  an  angel 
at  his  back,  and  above  the  shield  is  a  royal  crown. 
['J'lie  height  of  the  town  is  2087  metres,  or  6845 
feet.  There  are  frequent  falls  of  snow,  and  the 
thermometer  (under  the  24°  25')  descends  to  8° 
or  14°  of  Fahr.  below  the  freezing  point.  A 
group  of  rocks  covered  with  scoria,  called  La 
Brcna,  rise  in  the  middle  of  a  very  level  plain  be- 
tween the  capital,  the  plantations  Del  Ojo  and 
Del  Chorro,  and  the  small  town  of  Nombre  de 
Dios  ;  this  group,  of  a  very  grotesque  form,  -which 
is  12  leagues  in  length  from  «.to.$.  and  six  leagues 
in  breadlii  troin  c.  to  w.  deserves  particiilariv  to 
/ix  the  attention  of  mineralogists.  The  rocks  which 
constitute  the  Brcna  are  of  basaltic  amygdaloid, 
and  ajipear  to  have  been  raised  up  by  volcanic 
fire,  'riie  neighbouring  mountains  were  examined 
by  M.  Oteyza,  particularly  that  of  the  I'rayle 
near  the  llaciemla  del  Ojo;  he  found  on  the  sum- 
mit a  crater  of  nearly  100  metres,  or  328  feet,  in 
circumlc-rence,  and  more  than  30  metres,  or  98 
feet,  of  perpendicular  de])lh.  In  the  environs  of 
Duiango  is  also  to  be  ibuiid  iiisuhitcil  in  the  plain 
the  enormous  uiass  of"  malleable  iron  and  nickel, 
which  is  of  the  identical  coniposiiion  of  the  aeroli- 
thos  which  fell,  in  1751,  at  Ilrasehina,  near  .Vijram 
in  lliiniraiy;  this  mass  ot  Durango  is  alliiniVtIlo 
weigh  upwards  ol  IflOO  myriagiainmes,  or  4  1,933 
pounds  avoirdupois,  which  is  400myriagrammcs,J 
G  2 
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or  8228  poiitids  avoirdupois  more  than  (he  aeroli- 
tlios  discovcnid  at  Oluinpa  in  tiie  Tusciimaii,  by 
M.  Kiiljiii  de  Cells.  The  population  oF  Duraniro 
is  12,000;  it  is  170  leagues  from  Mexico  to  the 
n.  H.  w.  and  lies  in  long.  103°  38'  w.  and  lat.  24° 
25'  «.] 

Bishops  who  have  prcsidctl  in  Durango. 

1.  Don  Fiat/  Gonzalo  de  Hermosilla,  of  tlie 
order  of  San  Augustin,  native  of  Mexico,  pro- 
fessor of  writing  in  the  university  of  tliat  capital; 
elected  as  first  bishop  in  1620  ;  a  man  renowned 
for  his  virtue,  literature,  and  labours;  he  died  at 
the  visitation  of  Cinaloa,  in  1631. 

2.  Don  Alonso  Franco  y  Luna,  native  of  Ma- 
drid, collegiate-major  of  San  lldeConso  de  Alcala, 
and  curate  of  the  parish  of  San  Andres  in  his 
country  ;  elected  bishop  in  (he  aforesaid  year  of 
1631  ;  he  visited  all  his  bishopric,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  that  of  i<a  Paz  in  1639. 

3.  Don  I'Vancisco  Diego  de  Evia  y  Valdes,  of 
(ho  order  of  .San  Benito,  na(ive  of  Oviedo,  master 
and  professor  of  arts  in  that  universKy,  and  pre- 
late in  ditierent  monasteries  of  his  order  ;  presented 
to  the  bishopric  of  Durango  in  1630  ;  he  governed 
13  years,  in  which  time  he  passed  over  more  than 
JOOO  leagues  in  the  visitation  of  his  bishopric,  and 
was  promoted  to  that  of  Oaxaca  in  1651. 

4.  Don  Pedro  Barrientos  Lomelin,  a  celebrated 
chanter  of  the  holy  churcii  of  Mc-cico,  provisor 
and  vicar-general  of  (he  archbishopric,  cliancellor 
of(ha(  university,  and  commissary  apostolic  of  (he 
holy  crusade ;  he  took  possession  of  the  bishopric 
in  1636,  and  died  in  1658. 

5.  Don  Juan  de  Gorospe  and  Aguirre,  a  man  of 
great  talent  and  literature;  elected  in  1660;  he 
died  in  1671. 

6.  Don  Juan  de  Ortega  Montanes,  presented 
(o(his  bishopric  in  1674  ;  and  without  taking  pos- 
session, promoted  to  tha(  of  Gua(eraala  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1675. 

7.  Don  Fr.  Bartolome  de  Escaiiuela,  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco ;  promo(ed  from  (he 
bishopric  of  Puertorico  in  1776 ;  he  visited  his 
bishopric,  made  synoJical  cons(i(u(ions,  and  died 
in  1684. 

8.  Don  Fray  Manuel  de  Herrera,  of  (he  order 
of  (he  minims  of  San  Francisco  de  Paula,  preacher 
(o  (he  king;  presen(ed  (o  this  bishopric  in  16S6  ; 
he  died  in  the  town  of  Sombrerete  in  16S9. 

9.  Don  fiarcia  de  Scgaspi  y  Velasco,  curate  of 
(he  city  of  San  Luis  de  Po(osi,  canon  of  (he  holy 
metropolitan  church  of  Mexico,  (reasurer  and  arch- 
deacon (o  (he  same,  abbot  of  the  congregation  of 
San  Pedro,  chaplain  of  the  college  of  Las  Don- 
ccUas,  and  judge  for  the  sacred  congregation  of 
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Ritos,  in  (he  cause  of  bea(ifica(ion  oft  he  venerable 
(iregorio  Lopez;  elected  bishop  of  Durango  in 
1692,  and  promoted  to  that  of  Valladolid  in  1700. 

10.  Don  Manuel  de  Escalante  Colombres  y 
Mondoza,  morning  and  evening  lecturer  of  the 
sacred  canons,  four  times  rector  of  the  royal  uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  medio  racionero,  canonical 
(reasurer,  superin(endan(  of  the  royal  fabric  of  its 
church ;  re-elected  five  times  abbot,  and  after- 
wards perpetual  minister  of  the  congregation  of 
San  Pedro,  founder  of  its  hospital,  college,  and 
house  of  entertainment,  primiciero  or  eldest  of  the 
archicofradia  of  the  most  holy  Trinity,  commis- 
sary apostolic,  sub-delegate-general  of  the  holy 
crusade,  judge,  provisor,  and  vicar-general  of 
the  archbishopric ;  he  took  possession  of  the 
bishopric  in  1701,  and  was-proraoted  to  that  of 
Valladolid  in  the  same  year. 

11.  Don  Ignacio  Diaz  de  la  Barrera,  doctor  in 
(he  sacred  canons,  abogado  of  the  royal  audience 
of  Mexico,  first  professor  in  its  royal  university, 
visitor-general  of  the  archbishopric,  curate  of  the 
parish  of  La  Santa  Vera  Cruz,  medio  racionero 
and  ?«cTO»e)o  of  (he  church  of  the  Puebla  de  los 
Angeles,  synodical  examiner  of  its  bishopric,  and 
canon  of  Mexico ;  elected  bishop  in  1705 ;  he 
died  in  1709. 

12.  Don  Pedro  Tapis,  abbot  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Burgo,  of  the  city  of  Alfaro,  vicar  of  the  same 
city  and  of  the  district  of  Agreda,  visitor-general 
of  the  bishopric  of  Taragona  ;  presented  to  this  of 
Durango  in  1711;  he  died  in  1722. 

13.  Don  Benito  Crespo,  of  (he  order  of  San- 
dago,  collegiate  and  rector  of  the  college  of  the 
king  in  Salamanca,  professor  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  visitor  for  the  council  of  ordeties  of  the 
convent  of  Ucles,  and  of  the  convents  of  the 
nuns  of  Sancti-Spirifus  in  Salamanca  and  Santa 
Cruz  in  Valladolid,  dean  of  the  churcli  of  Oaxaca  ; 
elected  in  the  year  1723;  he  governed  until  1734, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  La  Pue- 
bla de  los  Angeles. 

14.  Don  Martin  de  Elizacochea,  collegiate  of 
La  Madre  de  Dios  de  Teologos  of  Alcala,  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  that  university,  chancellor  of 
that  of  Mexico,  canon,  school-master,  chanter, 
archdeacon,  and  dean  of  its  holy  metropolitan 
church,  synodical  examiner  of  the  iirchbishopric, 
comissary-general  and  sub-delegate  of  the  holy 
crusade,  vicar  and  chaplain-major  of  (he  Madres 
Capuchinas  ;  he  took  possession  of  the  bishopric 
of  Durango  in  1736,  and  governed  until  1747, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  that  of  Mechoacan. 

15.  Don  Aselmo  Sanchez  de  Tagle,  native  of 
(he  town  of  Santillana,  in  the  mountains  of  Bur- 
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gos ;  he  was  collegiafe-major  of  San  Bartolome 
(I  Viejo  ill  Salamanca,  eldest  inquisitor  of  the  holy 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition  of  Mexico;  ciccled 
bishop  in  1747,  promoted  to  the  church  of  Me- 
choacan  in  1757. 

16.  Don  Pedro  Tamaron,  native  of  the  town 
of  Guardia,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo ; 
he  passed  over  to  New  Spain  as  familiar  to  tlie 
Seiior  Don  Juan  Joseph  dc  Escalona  y  Calatayud, 
bisiiop  of  Cliarcas  ;  he  graduated  doctor  in  sacred 
canons,  was  first  professor  of  this  facuKy,  and 
curate  of  tlie  tabernacle  of  the  holy  cathedral 
church,  where  also  he  obtained  tlie  titles  of 
school-master  and  chanter ;  he  was  presented  to 
this  bishopric,  ofwhich  he  took  possession,  in  1758  ; 
he  visited  the  most  remote  provinces  of  his  diocese, 
and  died  in  the  settlement  of  Bomoa  in  1768. 

17.  Don  Froj/  Joseph  Vicente  Diaz  Bravo; 
elected  in  17G9;  he  died  in  1772. 

18.  Don  Antonio  Macarulla ;  promoted  from 
the  archbishopric  of  Comayagua  the  aforesaid 
year;  he  died  in  1782. 

19.  Don  Estevaii  Lorenzo  de  Tristan  ;  elected 
in  1783. 

[DuRANGo,  Intendancy  of.  This  inten- 
danc}',  better  known  under  the  name  of  New 
Biscay,  belongs,  as  well  as  Sonora  and  Nuevo 
Mexico,  to  the  Provincias  Infernos  Occidentales. 
It  occupies  a  greater  extent  of  ground  than  the 
three  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  and  yet 
its  total  population  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the 
two  towns  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  united, 
lis  lenglh  from  s.  to  h.  from  the  celebrated  mines 
of  Guarisamey  to  the  mountains  of  Caraay, situated 
to  the  n.  io.  of  the  Presidio  de  Yanos,  is  232 
leagues ;  its  breadth  is  very  unequal,  and  near 
Parral  is  scarcely  58  leagues. 

The  province  of  Durango,  or  Nueva  Biscaya, 
is  bounded  on  the  5.  by  La  Nueva  Galicia,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  two  intendancies  of  Zacatecas 
and  Ci'uadalaxara  ;  on  the  s.  e.  by  a  small  part  of 
the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  on  the  w. 
by  the  intendancy  of  Sonora  ;  but  towards  the  n. 
and  especially  the  c.  for  more  than  200  leagues, 
it  is  bounded  by  an  uncultivated  country,  inhabit- 
ed by  warlike  and  independent  Indians. 

Tlie  struggle  with  these  Indians,  which  has 
lasted  for  centuries,  and  Ihe  necessity  in  which  the 
colonist,  living  in  some  lonely  farm,  or  travelling 
through  arid  deserls,  finds  himself  of  perpe- 
tually watching  alter  his  own  safety,  and  de- 
fending his  flock,  his  home,  his  wite,  and  his 
children  against  the  incursions  of  wandering  In- 
dians ;  and,  in  short,  that  state  of  nature  which 
subsists  in 'the  midst  of  the  appearance  of  an  an- 


cient civilization,  have  all  concurred  to  give  to  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  w.  of  New 
Spain,  an  energy  and  temperament  peculiar  to 
themselves.  To  these  cau'cs  we  must,  no  doubt, 
add  the  nature  of  the  climate,  which  is  temperate, 
an  eminently  salubrious  atmosphere,  the  necessity 
of  labour  in  a  soil  by  no  means  rich  or  fertile,  and 
the  total  Wint  of  Indians  and  slaves  who  might  be 
employed  by  the  whites  for  the  sake  of  giving 
themselves  up  securely  to  idleness  and  .sloth.  In  the 
Provincias  Internas  the  development  of  physical 
strenglh  is  favoured  by  a  life  of  singular  activity, 
whicii  is,  for  tlie  most  part,  passed  on  horseback. 
This  way  of  life  is  essentially  necessary,  from  the 
care  demanded  by  the  numerous  flocks  of  horned 
cattle,  which  roam  about  almost  wild  in  Ihe  savan- 
nas. To  this  strength  of  a  healthy  and  robust 
body,  we  must  join  great  strength  of  mind,  and  a 
happy  disposition  of  the  intelkclual  faculties. 
Those  who  preside  over  seminaries  of  educa- 
tion in  the  city  of  Mexico,  have  long  observed 
that  the  young  people  who  have  most  distinguish- 
ed themselves  for  their  rapid  progress  in  the  higher 
sciences  were,  for  the  most  part,  natives  of  the 
most  n.  provinces  of  New  Spain. 

The  intendancy  of  Durango  comprehends  the 
M.  extremity  of  the  great  t.iblc-land  of  Anahuac, 
which  declines  to  the  n,  e.  towards  the  banks  of 
the  liio  Grande  del  Norte.  The  environs  of  the 
city  of  Durango  are  still,  however,  according  to 
the  barometrical  measurement  of  Don  Juan  Jose 
d'Oteyza,  more  than  2000  metres,  or  6361  feet, 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  :  this  great 
elevation  appears  to  conlinue  till  towards  Chihu- 
ahua, for  it  is  the  central  chain  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  which  near  San  Jose  del  Parral  runs  in  a 
direction  n.  n.  w.  towards  the  Sierra  Verde  and  the 
Sierra  delasGrullas. 

The  population,  in  1803,  amounted  to  159,700, 
and  the  extent  of  surface  in  square  leagues  was 
16,873. 

There  are  reckoned  in  La  Nueva  Biscaya  one 
city,  (Durango),  six  towns,  (Chihuahua,  San, 
Juan  ilcl  Rio,  Nombre  de  Dios,  Paj)asquiaro, 
Saltillo,  and  Mapimi),  199  villages  or  settlements, 
75  parishes,  152  farms,  37  missions,  and  400 
cottages  or  ranchus. 

The  most  remareable  places  are,  Durango, 
Chihuahua,  San  Juan  del  Uio,  Nombre  de  Dios, 
Pasquiaro,  Saltillo,  Ma])imis,  Parras,  San  Pedro 
de  Batopilas,  San  .lose  del  Parral,  Santa  Rosa  de 
Cosiguiriachi,  Guurisamey,  which  see.] 

Durango,  a  large  river  of  Ihe  province  and 
government  of  Esmeraldas,  whicli  runs  n,  w.  and 
enters  that  of  Bogota,  in  latol'  ;/. 
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DURAS,  a  iwint  of  land  in  the  Malvine  or 
Falkland  isles,  near  the  great  bay  of  Dacavron. 

DURCINO,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province  and 
government  of  Santa  Marta  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada.  It  was  great  and  populous  in  former 
times,  but  to-daj  much  reduced. 

DURE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  which  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
Maligne  or  Stabloniere,  near  wliere  this  river  runs 
into  the  sea. 

[DURHAM,  a  township  in  Cumberland  county, 
district  of  Maine,  on  tlic  s.  w.  bank  of  Andros- 
coggin river,  whicli  separates  it  fron\  Bowdoiii  on 
the  ti.  e.  It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  contains 
724  inhabitants,  and  lies  145  miles  n.  e.  of  Boston. 
La.t.  43°  53'  «.] 

[DciRHAM,  a  post-town  in  Strafford  county, 
New  Hampshire,  on  Oyster  river,  near  where  it 
joins  the  Piscatagua ;  16  miles  w.  of  Portsmouth. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1639,  and  contains  1247  in- 
habitants. It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Dover,  which 
adjoins  it  on  the  «.  and  was  called  Oyster  river. 
On  the  top  of  a  hill  in  this  town  is  a  rock,  com- 
puted to  weigh  60  or  70  tons,  so  exactly  poised  on 
another  rock  as  to  be  easily  moved  by  one's  finger. 
Its  situation  appears  to  be  natural.] 

[Durham,  a  township  in  New  Haven  county, 
Connecticut,  settled  from  Guildford  in  1G98,  and 
incorporated  in  1708.  It  is  about  22  miles  s,  w. 
of  Hartford,  and  IS  miles  n.  e.  of  New  Haven.  It 
was  called  Caginchague  by  the  Indians ;  which 
name  a  small  river,  that  chiefly  rises  here,  still 
bears.] 

'Durham,  a  township  in  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.] 

[DUROT,  a  bay  on  the  n.  side  of  the  s.  penin- 
sula of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.] 

[DUTCH  America.  The  only  possession 
which  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  lately  called 
the  Batavian  Republic,  held  on  the  continent  of 
America,  was  the  province  called  Dutch  Guayana. 
The  islands  in  tiie  W.  Indies  which  belonged  to 
the  republic  were  St.  Eustatius  and  Curuf^'oa,  the 
small  island  of  Saba  near  St.  Eustatius,  and  the 
isliinds  Bonaire  and  Aruba;  which  are  appendages 
to  (Jura^ao,  and  chiefly  improved  in  raising  cattle 
and  ]5rovisions  for  that  island. 

Dutch  Guayana,  in  South  America,  is  bounded 
n.  by  the  Atlanlic  ocean;  e.  byCayeime;  *.  by 
an  unexplored  country,  called  Amazonia;  w.  by 
Orinoco,  a  Spanish  settlement.  It  lies  between  lat. 
5°  and  7^  v.  extending  along  the  coast  from  the 
jHoutli  of  Orinoco  ri-er  to  the  river  Marowyne. 
These  settlements  were  esteemed  by  Admiral  Rod- 
jiey,  who  captured  thera  in   17S0,   as  an  acquisi- 
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tion  of  more  value  to  the  British  empire  than  all 
their  West  India  islands.  It  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  governments,  viz.  Surinam,  Berbice,  Es- 
sequebo,  and  Demerara.  The  two  last  are  two 
districts,  forming  one  government.  A  number  of 
fine  rivers  pass  through  this  province  ;  the  chief 
of  which  are  Essequebo,  Surinam,  Demerara, 
Berbice,  and  Canya.  Essequebo  is  21  miles  wide 
at  its  mouth,  and  is  more  than  300  miles  in  length. 
The  others  are  navigable,  and  are  described  under 
their  different  names.  The  chief  towns  are  Para- 
niabiro  and  Staebroeck. 

In  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, the  climate  is  unhealthy,  particularly  to 
strangers.  The  common  diseases  are  putrid  and 
other  fevers,  the  dry  belly-ache,  and  the  dropsy. 
One  hundred  miles  back  from  the  sea  you  come  to 
quite  a  diflTerent  soil,  a  hilly  country,  a  pure,  dry, 
Avholesome  air,  where  a  fire  sometimes  would  not 
be  disagreeable.  Along  the  sea-coast  the  water  is 
brackish  and  unwholesome ;  the  air  damp  and 
sultry.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  75"^  to  90^^ 
through  the  year.  A  «.  e.  breeze  never  fails  to 
blow  from  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
through  the  day  in  the  hottest  seasons.  As  the 
days  aud  nights  throughout  the  year  are  very 
nearly  of  equal  length,  the  air  can  never  become 
extremely  heated,  nor  the  inhabitants  so  greatly 
incommoded  by  the  heat,  as  those  who  live  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  equator.  The  seasons 
were  formerly  divided  regularly  into  rainy  and 
dry  ;  but  of  late  years  so  much  dependence  cannot 
be  placed  upon  them,  owing  probably  to  the  coun- 
try's being  more  cleared,  by  which  means  a  free 
passage  is  opened  for  the  air  and  vapours.  The 
water  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  is  brackish 
and  unfit  for  use  ;  aud  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  make  use  of  rain  water,  which  is  here  uncom- 
monly sweet  and  good. 

About  70  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  river  Su- 
rinam, is  a  village  of  about  40  or  50  houses,  in- 
habited by  Jews.  This  village,  and  the  towns 
above  mentioned,  with  the  intervening  plantations, 
contain  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  which 
amount  to  3200  whites  and  43,000  slaves.  The 
buildinirs  on  the  plantations  are  many  of  them 
cosily,  convenient,  and  airy.  The  country  around 
is  111  inly  inhabited  with  the  native  Indians,  a 
hirnilcss,  friendly  set  of  beings.  J'hcy  are,  in  ge- 
neral, short  of  stature,  but  remarkably  well  made, 
of  a  light  cop]ier  colour,  straight  black  hair,  with- 
out beards,  high  cheek-bones,  and  broad  shoulders. 

In  their  cars,  noses,  and  hair,  the  women  wear 
ornaments  of  silver,  &c.  Both  men  and  %yomen  go 
naked.     One  nation  or  tribe  of  them  tie  tlie  lower] 
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[part  of  the  leg  of  (lie  female  children,  when 
joung,  with  a  cord  bound  very  tii^ht,  for  the 
breadth  of  six  inches  above  the  ancle,  wliich  cord 
is  never  afterwards  taken  off  but  to  put  on  a  new 
one  ;  by  whicli  means  the  flesli,  which  should 
otherwise  grow  on  that  part  of  the  leg,  increases 
the  calf  to  a  great  size,  and  leaves  the  bone 
below  nearly  bare.  Tliis,  thougli  it  must  render 
them  very  weak,  is  reckoned  a  great  beauty  by 
them.  The  language  of  the  Indians  appears  to  be 
very  soft.  'J'hey  are  mortal  enemies  to  every  kind 
of  labour ;  but  nevertlieless  manufacture  a  few 
articles,  such  as  very  fine  cotton  iianimocs, 
earthen  water-pots,  baskets,  a  red  or  j-ellow  dye, 
called  rouciiu,  and  some  other  (rifles,  all  of  which 
they  bring  to  town,  and  exchange  for  such  articles 
as  tiiey  stand  in  need  of.  They  ]Kunt  themselves 
red,  and  some  are  curiously  figured  with  black. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  fish  and  crabs  atid 
cassava,  of  which  they  plant  great  quantities,  and 
this  is  almost  (he  only  produce  they  attend  to. 
They  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  wandering 
tribes  ;  but  their  huts  being  merely  a  few  cross 
sticks,  covered  with  branches,  so  as  to  defend  them 
from  the  rain  and  sun,  they  frequently  quit  their 
habitations,  if  they  see  occasion,  and  establish 
them  elsewhere.  They  do  not  shun  the  whites, 
and  have  been  serviceable  against  the  runaway 
Negroes. 

On  each  side  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  are  situated 
(he  plantations,  containing  from  500  to  ^000  acres 
each,  in  number  about  530  in  tlie  whole  colony, 
producing  at  present  annually  about  16,000  hhds. 
of  sugar,  I2,(!00,C00  lbs.  coffee,  700,000  lbs.  co- 
coa, 850,000  lbs.  cotton:  all  nhich  articles  (cot- 
ton excepted)  have  fallen  off  of  late  years,  at  least 
one-third,  owing  to  bad  management,  both  here 
and  in  Holland,  and  to  other  causes.  Of  the 
proprietors  of  these  plantations  not  above  80  re- 
side here.  In  the  woods  are  found  many  kinds  of 
good  and  durable  timber,  and  some  woods  for  or- 
namental purposes,  particularly  a  kind  of  maho- 
gany, called  copic.  The  soil  is  perhaps  as  rich 
and  as  luxuriant  as  any  in  (he  world  ;  it  is  gene- 
rally a  rich,  fa(,  clayey  earth,  lying  in  some 
places  above  the  level  of  the  rivers  at  high  water, 
(which  rises  about  eight  feet),  and  in  most  places 
below  it.  W  henever,  from  a  continual  course  of 
cultivation  for  many  years,  a  piece  of  land  be- 
comes impoverishe(l,  (for  manure  is  not  known 
here),  it  is  laid  under  water  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  and  thereby  regains  its  fertility,  and  in  (he 
mean  time  a  new  i)iece  of  wood-land  is  cleared. 
This  country  has  never  experienced  those  dreadful 
scourges  of  (he  A^'est   Indies,   hurricanes;    and 


droughts,  from  (he  lowncss  of  the  land,  it  has 
not  to  fear;  nor  has  the  produce  ever  been  des- 
troyed by  insects  or  by  the  blast.  In  short,  (his 
colony,  by  proper  management,  miglU  become 
equal  to  Jamaica  or  any  other.  Land  is  not  wan(- 
ing ;  i(  is  finely  inferscc(ed  by  noble  rivers  and 
abundant  creeks  ;  (he  soil  is  of  (he  bes(  kind,  it  is 
well  situated,  and  the  climate  is  not  very  nnlieal- 
tliy,  and  is  growing  bitter,  and  will  continue  so 
to  do,  (he  more  the  country  is  cleared  of  its  woods 
and  cultivated. 

The  rivers  abound  with  fish,  some  of  which 
are  good  ;  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  (here  is 
plenty  of  turtle.  The  woods  abound  wi(h  plenty 
of  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits,  a  kind  of  buffalo, 
and  (wo  species  of  wild  hogs,  one  of  which  (tlie 
peccary)  is  remarkable  for  liaving  something  like 
its  navel  on  the  back. 

The  woods  are  infested  with  several  species  of 
tigers,  bu(  with  no  other  ravenous  or  dangerous 
animals.  The  rivers  are  rendered  dangerous  by 
alligators  from  four  (o  seven  feet  long,  and  a  man 
was  a  short  time  since  crushed  be(ween  (he  jaws  of 
a  fish,  bu(  i(s  nanie  is  no(  known.  Scorpions  and 
tarantulas  are  found  here  of  a  large  size  and  great 
venom,  and  other  insects  wi(hou(  number,  some 
of  (hem  very  dangerous  and  (roublesome  ;  (he 
torporific  eel  also,  (he  (ouch  of  which,  by  means 
of  (he  bare  hand  or  any  conductor,  has  the  effect 
of  a  strong  electrical  shock  ;  serpents  also,  some 
of  which  are  venomous,  and  odiers,  as  has  been 
asser(ed  by  many  credible  persons,  are  from  25  (o 
50  feet  long.  In  the  woods  are  monkeys,  the 
sloth,  and  parrots  in  all  their  varieties  ;  also  some 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  among  others  the  fla- 
mingo, but  few  or  no  singing  birds. 

The  river  Surinam  is  guarded  by  a  fort  and  two 
redoubts  a(  (he  en(rance,  and  a  for(  a(  Paramaribo, 
bu(  none  of  (hem  of  anj' s(rength,  so  (ha(  one  or 
(wo  frigafes  would  be  sulhcient  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  colony  ;  and  never  was  (here 
a  people  who  more  ardently  wished  for  a  change 
of  government  than  (he  inhabitants  of  (his  colony. 
The  in(erior  government  consists  of  a  governor  and 
a  supreme  and  inferior  council;  the  members  of 
(he  latter  are  chosen  by  (he  governor  from  a  double 
nominadon  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  those 
of  the  former  in  the  same  manner.  Bv  these 
powers,  and  by  a  magistrate  presiding  over  all 
criminal  affairs,  justice  is  executed,  andla\>sare 
enacted,  necessary  for  the  interior  government  of 
(he  colony  ;  (hose  of  a  more  general  and  public 
na(ure  arc  enac(ed  by  (he  directors,  and  require  no 
approbation  here  by  the  cour(. 

The  colony  is  guarded  farther  by  about  ItiOO  re-1 
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[gular  troops,  p;iid  by  the  directors.  These  troops, 
toijethcr  wil'i  ii  corps  of  about  250  free  Negroes, 
paid  by  the  court  iiere,  and  another  small  corps  of 
chasseurs,  and  so  many  slaves  as  tlie  court  tliiniis 
fit  to  order  from  the  planters  from  tinie  to  time, 
arc  dispersed  at  posts  placed  at  proper  distances 
on  a  cordon,  surrounding  the  colony  on  the  land 
side,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  defend  tlic  dis- 
tant plantations,  and  the  colony  in  jreneral,  from 
the  attacks  of  several  dangerous  bands  of  runaway 
slaves,  wlucli  from  very  small  beginnings  have, 
from  the  natural  prolificacy  of  the  Negro  race, 
and  tlie  continual  addition  of  tVesh  fugitives,  ar- 
rived at  such  an  height  as  to  Iiave  cost  the  country 
very  great  sums  of  mone^'  and  much  loss  of  men, 
without  being  able  to  do  these  Negroes  any  eflcc- 
fud  injury. 

Tliis  colony  was  first  possessed  by  the  Frencli 
as  early  as  tlie  year  1630  or  40,  and  was  aban- 
doned by  tliem  on  account  of  its  unhealtiiy  cli- 
mate. In  the  year  1630  it  was  taken  up  by  some 
Englishmen,  and  in  1662  a  charter  was  granted  to 
Charles  II.  About  this  time  it  was  considerably 
augmented  by  the  settlement  of  a  number  of  Jews, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Cayenne  and  the  Bra- 
zils, whose  descendants  (with  other  Jews)  compose 
at  present  one  half  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
colony-,  and  are  allowed  great  privileges.  In 
1667  it  was  taken  by  the  Durcli,  and  the  English 
having  got  possession  about  tlie  same  time  of  the 
then  Dutch  colony  of  New  York,  each  party  re- 
tained its  conquest  ;  the  English  planters  most  of 
them  retired  to  Jamaica,  leaving  their  slaves  be- 
hind them,  whose  language  is  still  English,  but  so 
corrupted  as  not  to  be  understood  at  first  by  an 
Englishman.  At  present  tiiis  colony  is  ia  the 
possession  of  the  British.] 

[DUTCHESS  County,  in  New  Norlf,  is  on  the 
c.  side  of  Hudson  river.  It  has  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut on  the  e.  West  Chester  on  the  .?.  and  Co- 
lumbia county  on  the  n.  It  is  about  48  miles 
long  and  23  broad,  and  contains  15  townships,  of 
whicli  Poughkecpsie  and  Fish-kill  are  the  chief. 
It  contains  45,266  inhabitants  ;  of  these  6013  are 
qualified  to  be  electors,  and  1856  are  slaves. 
Dutchess  county  sends  seven  representatives  to  the 
assembly  of  the  state.  In  the  year  1792,  a  re- 
markable cavern  was  discovered  in  this  county,  at 
a  place  called  by  the  Indians  Sepascot,  at  Rhyn- 
beck.  A  lad,  by  chance,  passing  near  its  entrance, 
which  lies  between  two  huge  rocks,  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  steep  hill,  on  prying  into  the  gloomy  re- 
cess, saw  the  top  of  a  ladder,  by  which  lie  de- 
scended about  10  feet,  and  found  himself  in  a  sub- 
terraneous apartment,    more  capacious    than  he 


cliose  to  investigate.  lie  found,  liowever,  that  it 
liad  been  the  abode  of  persons,  who  probably  du- 
ring the  war  had  taken  shelter  liere,  as  bits  of  cloth 
and  pieces  of  leather  were  scattered  about  its  floor. 
It  since  appears  to  be  divided  by  a  narrow  passage 
into  two  apartments  ;  the  first  being  about  17  feet 
in  length,  and  so  low  that  a  child  of  eight  years  old 
could  but  just  walk  upriglit  in  it;  the  iireadth  is 
about  ciglit  or  ten  feet.  Tiie  second  bi'fween  12 
and  14  ficetin  lensifh,  but  much  higher  and  broader 
tlian  llie  first.  Like  many  other  caverns  in  the 
United  States,  it  possesses  a  petrifying  quality; 
and  tlie  water,  which  is  constantly  percolating 
through  the  roofs  of  its  apartments,  lias  formed  a 
variity  of  transparent  and  beautiful  stalactites. 
Tlioy  have  the  appearance  of  icicles,  and  may  be 
broken  off  by  the  liand,  if  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  circumference.  But  what  is  most  to  be 
admired  is  the  skeleton  of  a  large  snake  turned  into 
solid  stone  by  the  petrifying  quality  of  the  water 
before  mentioned.  It  was  with  some  dilliculty 
torn  up  witii  an  axe  from  the  rock  it  lay  upon,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  gentleman  who  ex- 
plored tUe  cavern.  A  want  of  free  air  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  cavern,  by  a 
difficult  respiration,  though  the  candles  burnt  very 
clear.     The  air  also  was  very  warm.] 

[DUTCHMAN'S  Point,  a  point  of  land  on  the 
Vermont  side  of  lake  Champlain,  about  16  miles 
s.  of  the  Canada  line.  The  British  held  a  stock- 
aded hut  here,  garrisoned  by  six  soldiers,  since 
the  peace  of  1783.  It  has  since  been  delivered  up 
to  the  United  States.] 

[DUXBOllOUGH,  a  maritime  township  in 
Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts,  incorporated  in 
1637.  Twenty  vessels,  the  greater  part  from  60 
to  90  tons,  are  owned  here.  It  is  a  healthy  town, 
and  contains  1460  inhabitants  ;  not  a  greater  num- 
ber than  it  contained  50  years  ago.  It  lies  s.  by  e. 
of  Plymouth,  three  miles  across  Plymoutii  bay  by 
water,  and  eight  round  by  land,  and  38  s.  e.  by  s. 
of  Boston.  Within  the  harbour  are  Clarke's 
island,  consisting  of  about  100  acres  of  excellent 
land,  and  Sauquish  island,  whicli  was  formerly 
joined  to  the  Gurnet  by  a  narrow  piece  of  sand  ; 
but  the  water  lias  insulated  it.  Tiie  Gurnet  is  an 
eminence  at  the  s.  extremity  of  the  beach,  on 
which  is  a  light-house  built  by  the  state.  The  In- 
dian name  of  the  town  was  Matfakeeset  or  Nama- 
keeset.  It  was  settled  by  Capt.  Standish  and  his 
associates.  Tlie  captain  came  to  Plymouth  with 
the  first  settlers  in  1620.] 

[DUXBURY,  a  township  in  Hillsborough  coun- 
ty, New  Hampshire,  incorporated  in  1763;  first 
called  Dantzick,  joined  with  Sutton  in  the  enu- 
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raeration    of    1775.      It    has    only    169    inhabi- 
tan/s.] 

[DUXBURY,  atownsliipin  Chitfeiidcn county, 
Vermont,  about  20  miles  s.  e.  of  Burlington,  and 
contains  39  inhabitants.] 
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DUYA,  a  jjreat  river  of  the  Uanos  or  plains  of 
Casanare,  in  the  new  kincjdom  ot  Granada,  (o  the 
<*.  of  that  of  Cravo.  it  iious  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Tunja,  and  running-  from  h.  w.  to 
s.  e.  enters  the  Meta. 
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of  whom  106  arc  electors,  and  75 


-il^AR-FIELD,  a  sctllcmcnt  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Connecticut,  one  of  those  of  New 
England ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Housa- 
tojiick. 

[EARL,  a  township  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.] 

[EAST,  or  North  Havev,  or  Quinepauge 
River,  in  Connecticut,  rises  inSouthington,  not  far 
from  a  bend  in  Farminglon  river,  and  passing 
through  Wallingford  and  North  Haven,  empties 
into  New  Haven  harbour.  It  has  been  contem- 
plated to  connect  the  source  of  this  river  with  Far- 
mington  river.] 

[East  Bethlehem,  a  township  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[East  Chkster,  a  township  in  W.  Ches- 
ter county,  New  York,  on  Long  Island  sound, 
about  eight  miles  ,?.  w.  of  Rye,  five  7i.  of  W. 
Chester,  and  17  n.  e.  of  New  York.  It  contains 
740  inhabitants 
slaves.] 

[East  Church,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  St.  Tho- 
mas.] 

[East  Florida.     See  Flouida.] 

[East  Gueenwich,  a  post-town,  and  the  chief 
township  in  Kent  county,  Rhode  Island  ;  16  miles 
s.  of  Providence,  and  22  n.  n.  iiD.  of  Newport,  and 
contains  1824  inhabitants.  Tlie  compact  part, 
called  Greenwich  town,  has  a  number  of  dwell- 
ing-houses, a  meeting-house,  and  handsome  court- 
liousc :  and  although  its  commerce  is  greatly  re- 
duced, carries  on  tlie  fisheries  to  advantage,  and 
sends  some  vessels  to  the  W.  Indies.  It  is  situate 
on  the  n.  zo.  part  of  Narraganset  bay.  Both  this 
town  and  Warwick  arc  noted  for  making  good 
cider ;  and  formerly  for  raising  tobacco  for  ex- 
portation.] 

[East  Haddam,  a  township  in  Middlesex 
county,  Connecticut ;  situate  on  the  e.  side  of 
Connecticut  river,  opposite  to  Iladdam,  of  which 
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it  was  formerly  a  part.  It  was  settled  in  1704,  and 
lies  II  miles  s.  of  Middlcton,  and  21  n.  zo.  of  Nevr 
London.] 

East-Ham,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Bristol,  in 
the  colony  of  New  Plymouth,  and  province  of 
Massachusetts,  one  of  those  of  New  England.  It 
is  situate  on  the  neck  of  land  called  cape  Cod. 
It  contains  more  than  500  Christian  Indians,  four 
schools,  and  six  justices  of  peace  of  the  same  na- 
tion presiding  over  and  governing  the  same  In- 
dians.    It  is  in  lat.  41°  52'  n.  and  long.  69°  56'®. 

[East  Hampton,  a  township  in  Hampshire 
county,  IMassachusetts,  six  miles  s.  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  105  za.  by  s.  of  Boston.  It  contains  457 
inhabitants,  and  is  divided  from  the  zi).  bank  of 
Connecticut  river  by  the  celebrated  mountain  call- 
ed Mount  Tom.] 

[East  Hampton,  a  handsome  town  in  Suffolk 
county,  New  York,  on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  Long 
island,  12  miles  e.n.e.  of  S.  Hampton,  and  105 
e.  of  New  York  city.  It  has  a  Presbyterian 
church,  an  academy,  and  about  80  dwelling- 
houses  in  one  street.  The  township  contains  1497 
inhabitants,  of  whom  214  are  electors.  Gardner's 
island  is  annexed  to  this  town.] 

[East  Hartford,  in  Hartford  county,  Con- 
necticut, lies  on  the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut  river, 
opposite  to  Hartford.  The  compact  part  of  it 
lies  in  one  broad  street,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 
Here  are  a  nnniber  of  hills  on  the  diflerent  streams 
which  water  the  town ;  also  iron  and  glass 
works.] 

[East  Haven,  a  township  in  New  Haven 
county,  Connecticut,  on  the  e.  side  ofNew  Haven 
harbour.  There  is  a  fort  two  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  opposite  Smith's  point,  to  de- 
fend the  passage.  Tlie  Scotch  Captain  and  other 
small  islets  and  rocks  lie  on  the  s.  shore.] 

[East  Haven,  a  township  in  Essex  county, 
Vermont,  it',  of  Maidstone,  11  miles  s.  e.  of  the 
s.  cud  of  Willonghby's  lake,  and  18  «.  by  zu.  ol 
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the  upper  bar  of  the  Fifteen-mile  falls   on  Con- 
necticut river.] 

[East  Kingston,  in  Rockingliam  county,  New 
Hampshire,  a  part  of  Kingstov,  which  see. 
In  1790,  it  contained  358  inhabitants,  and  now 
906.] 

[East  Main  is  that  part  of  New  Britain,  or 
Labrador,  in  N.  America,  which  lies  on  the  e. 
side  of  James's  bay;  as  part  of  New  South  Wales 
on  (he  K.  side  of  the  same  bay  is  called  W. 
Main.  The  Hudson's  bay  factory,  called  E. 
Main,  is  situate  on  the  s.  part  of  E.  Main,  between 
Rupert  and  Sladc  rivers,  both  of  which  run  w. 
into  James's  bay.] 

[East  River,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
the  waters  of  N.  or  Hudson  river,  form  York 
island.  The  communication  between  N.  river  and 
Long  Island  sound  is  by  E.  river,  along  the  e.  side 
of  New  York  island.] 

[Ea'st  Town,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania.] 

[East  Whitbland,  a  township  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[East  WiNDSon,atownship  in  Hartford  county, 
Connecticut ;  separated  from  Windsor  by  Connec- 
ticut river,  and  about  seven  miles  n.  e.  of  Hart- 
ford. The  compact  part  of  the  town  lies  on  one 
broad  street  of  about  two  miles  in  length.  In  the 
township  are  three  Congregrational  churches.  The 
lands  are  fertile  ;  and  besides  those  articles  com- 
mon to  the  state,  produce  large  quantities  of  good 
tobacco.] 

[EASTANALLEE,  the  n.  e.  head  branch  of 
Alabama  river,  in  Georgia,  on  Avhich  stands  the 
town  of  Eastanallee.] 

[EASTER,  an  isle  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  Lat.  27° 
8'  *.  Long.  109°  41'  w.  It  is  barren,  and  has  no 
fresh  water.] 

[EASTERN  Island,  on  the  r.  side  of  Chesapeak 
bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Chester  river.] 

Eastern  Branch,  an  arm  of  the  river  Po- 
towmak,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Maryland. 

[Eastern  Precinct,  in  Somerset  county. 
New  Jersey,  contains  2068  inhabitants,  of  whom 
468  are  slaves.] 

[Eastern  River,  a  settlement  in  Hancock 
county,  district  of  Maine,  containing  240  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[EASTERTON,  a  village  in  Dauphin  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  e.  side  of  Susquehannah 
river,  four  miles  ?i.  by  w.  of  Harrisburgh,  and  111 
n.  w.  by  w.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[EASTON,  a  post-town  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
capital  of  Northampton  county  ;  pleasantly  situated 
at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Lebigh,  and  on  the  w.  side 


of  Delaware  river.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
contains  about  150  dwelling-houses,  a  church, 
court-house,  register's  office,  and  an  academy. 
It  is  12  miles  n.  e,  of  Bethlehem,  and  70  n.  of 
Philadelphia.] 

[Easton,  tlie  chief  town  of  Talbot  county,  Ma- 
ryland, formerly  called  Talbot  Court-house,  is  on 
the  e.  side  of  Chesapeak  bay,  near  the  forks  of 
Treadhaven  river,  12  miles  from  its  junction  with 
Choptank  river.  It  has  a  handsome  court-house 
and  market-house ;  about  150  dwelling-houses, 
and  several  stores  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent 
country.  It  is  five  miles  s.  ze.  of  Williamsburg,  37 
s.  of  Chester  town,  and  118  s.  w.  of  Philadel- 
phia.] 

[Easton,  a  township  in  Washington  county, 
New  York.  In  1790,  it  contained  2539  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  48  were  slaves.  By  the  state  cen- 
sus of  1796,  it  appears  that  347  of  its  present  in- 
habitants are  electors.] 

[Easton,  or  Eastown,  a  township  important 
for  its  iron  manufactures,  situated  in  Bristol  county, 
Massachusetts,  near  the  head  of  Raynham  river ; 
six  miles  n.  zo.  of  Raynham,  and  12  zi).  of  Bridge- 
water.  It  contains  1466  inhabitants.  The  best 
mill-saws  in  the  state  are  made  here.  The  art  of 
making  steel  was  introduced  here  by  Captain  Eli- 
phalet  Leonard,  in  1786.  It  is  made  in  quanti- 
ties ;  and  is  cheaper  than  imported  steel,  and 
equal  in  quality  for  large  work,  such  as  plough- 
shares, horse-shoes,  &c.  which  require  large 
quantities  of  hard  steel.  But  for  edge  tools,  in 
general,  it  is  found  to  be  of  inferior  quality  to 
what  is  imported.  The  manufacture  of  linseed 
oil  began  here  in  1792,  and  from  an  annual  stock 
of  3000  bushels  of  seed,  there  has  been  annually 
produced  near  5000  gallons  of  oil.] 

[Easton's  Beach  and  Bay,  in  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  is  separated  from  Sachueast  beach 
and  bay  by  Easton's  point.  Both  lie  at  the 
e.  end  of  Rhode  Island.] 

[EATON,  a  small  town  in  the  n.  part  of  Staf- 
ford county.  New  Hampshire,  three  miles  n.  of 
the  Great  Ossipee  lake,  and  about  56  w.  by  w.  of 
Portsmouth,  it  was  incorporated  in  1766,  and 
contains  253  inhabitants.] 

[EATONTOWN,  improperly  called  Eden- 
town,  a  pleasant  village  in  New  Jersey,  about  a 
mile  s.  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  same 
township.  It  is  a  place  of  some  business,  and 
thriving.] 

EBATE,  an  ancient  province  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Granada,  separate  from  the  other  provinces 
of  the  same  kingdom,  having  nobles  of  its  own, 
who  reside  in  the  capital,  which  gave  the  name  to 
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the  province.  It  is  surrounded  with  mountains 
and  woods,  bounded  by  the  nation  of  the  Muzos, 
tlie  ancient  province  of  Tinjaca,  and  by  the  great 
kke  Fuquene.  It  has  some  beautiful  and  fertile 
Uanuras,  where  are  sown  and  gathered  many  fruits; 
and  in  it  is  the  sanctuary  of  Nucstra  Sefiora  de 
Chiquinquira.  The  capital  is  of  the  same  name. 
This  was  a  great  and  populous  city  in  the  time  of 
the  Indians  ;  it  was  conquered  by  Nemcquene, 
zipa  or  king  of  Bogota,  and  was  united  by  bim 
to  his  crown.  Even  at  present,  symptoms  of  its 
grandeur  remain,  from  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

EBAUBAS,  a  village  or  settlement  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Tocantines. 

EBENEZER,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Georgia,  36  miles  e.  from  Elberton,  on  the  zo. 
shore  of  the  river  Savannah,  and  about  30  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  very  healthy  town,  and 
here  it  is  that  are  established  the  Saltsburgeses, 
with  two  ministers,  who  are  a  wise  and  industrious 
set  of  people,  who  not  only  cultivate  the  grain  and 
fruits  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  but  also  a 
considerable  quantity  which  they  are  enabled  to 
sell  to  the  inhabitants  of  Savannah.  They  have 
many  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle,  which  contribute 
in  no  small  degree  to  their  opulence.  At  10  miles 
distance,  and  on  the  shore  of  a  river  which  enters 
the  Savannah,  is  the  settlement  of  Old  Ebenezer, 
where  there  are  many  cows  as  well  as  other  kinds 
of  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  public.  Ebenezer  is  in 
lat.  32^28'  ti.  and  long.  8P  18'  w. 

EBOJITO,  a  volcano  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Choco,  to  the  w.  of  the  city  of  An- 
tioquia. 

ECATEPEC,  a  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  scanty  and  poor,  owing  io 
its  territory  being  rendered  unfertile,  by  cause  of  the 
saltpetre  found  in  the  waters  of  the  lake.  It  pro- 
duces only  some  seeds  in  a  certain  few  cultivated 
estates  found  in  it.  The  greater  part  of  its  inha- 
bitants are  muleteers.  Its  jurisdiction  consists  of 
nine  settlements,  which  are  as  follows  : 
Tecama,  Xaloztoc, 

Santa  Clara,  Coacalco, 

Xolalpan,  Atzacalco, 

Chiconanta,  San  Pedro. 

Tulpetlac, 
The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  but  with  the 
dedicatory  thle  of  San  Cliristoval ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  a  lake,  which  is  also  thus  called,  and 
which  title  signifies  in  the  Mexican  tongue  Moun- 
tain of  Air,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
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situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  where  there  is 
constantly  a  fresh  breeze  blowing.  It  has  a  very 
ancient  causeway  which  has  of  late  been  renovated, 
and  serves  as  a  path,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a 
mound,  which  divides  the  waters  of  its  lake  from 
those  of  Tezcuco.  In  the  said  mound  are  certain 
gates,  communicating  the  waters  of  either  lake, 
and  in  time  of  drought,  when  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Tezcuco  become  low,  tliey  are  replenished  by  those 
of  San  Christoval.  This  operation  is  generally 
performed  in  Shrove-tide,  and  then  great  numbers 
of  frogs,  charales  or  pegerei/es,  which  they  there 
call  7nistlapique,  are  caught  and  distributed 
amongst  the  corregidor  or  alcaldia  mat/or,  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  monks  of  a  convent  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco.  This  convent  is  very 
beautiful,  and  in  it  the  viceroys  usually  take  their 
abode  the  night  before  they  make  their  entrance 
into  Mexico.  This  settlement  contains  60  families 
of  Indians,  and  some  of  Spaniards  and  Mustees. 
It  is  six  leagues  to  the  n.  of  Mexico,  with  an  in- 
clination to  the  n.  71.  e.  [It  is  in  lat.  19°  34' 
30"  ».  and  long.  m°b'  XD.'] 

ECATEPEQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

ECAZINGO,  S.  Pedro  de,  a  settlement  and 
head  settlement  of  the  district  oi  the  alcaldia  mny or 
of  Chalco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  203  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  has  a  good  convent  of  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo.  Six  leagues  to  the  e. 
of  its  capital. 

ECCE-HOMO,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  government  of  Pamplona  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada  ;  situate  in  the  valley  of  Matanza,  of 
a  mild  temperature,  and  producing  all  the  fruits 
peculiar  both  to  a  hot  and  cold  climate.  It  has 
some  gold  mines,  and  contains  400  inhabitants. 
It  lies  in  the  road  which  leads  to  Ocana,  and  is  06 
leagues  to  the  n.  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  boundaries 
where  the  archbishopric  of  this  place  is  divided 
from  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Marta.  Twenty-four 
leagues  s.  w.  of  Pamplona. 

EccE-HoMo,  another  settlement  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Velez  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Yuca.  It  contains  300  inhabitants,  and 
has  the  same  productions  as  its  capital. 

ECH  ECOUNA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Georgia  ;  it  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Ochesi. 

ECHETII,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  Georgia, 
in  N.  Carolina;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Echcsii,  where  the  English  have  an  establish- 
ment. 
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ECHl,  a  seftlcment  of  Indians  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  S.  Carolina  ;  situate  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Tngelo. 

ECHILIS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  Georgia, 
in  N.  Carolina,  where  the  English  have  a  fort  and 
establishment,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Apala- 
chicola. 

ECHOS,  MoiiNF,  Aux,  a  mountain  and  esta- 
blishment of  the  Trench,  in  their  possessions  of 
Guianne. 

ECHUCANDIRO,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment of  tlie  alcaldia  mayor  of  Valladolid  in  Nueva 
Espaiia,  of  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mecho- 
acan  ;  situate  in  a  spncious  and  very  fertile  valley. 
It  has  a  convent  of  monks  of  St.  Augustin,  con- 
tains 51  lamilies  of  Spaniards,  42  of  Mustees,  II 
of  Mulattoes,  and  70  of  Indians.  It  is  of  a  mild 
and  somewhat  moist  temperature.  In  its  district 
are  several  estates  in  which  the  inhabitants  employ 
themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  12 
leagues  w.  e.  of  tiic  capital  of  Pasquaro. 

ECIJA,  San  Ciiuistovat.  de  i.a  Nueva,  a 
city  of  the  province  and  government  of  Cumana. 
It  is  small,  of  a  liot  temperature,  and  in  its  district 
are  abundance  of  cow-cattle,  the  hides  of  which 
form  a  great  article  of  trade,  as  also  docs  the 
Brazil-wood,  together  with  the  other  productions  of 
its  jurisdiction,  where  likewise  are  many  very 
abundant  and  fine  salt-earths. 

EciJA,  another  city,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Miguel,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sucum- 
bios  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  situate  on  the  n. 
shore  of  the  river  San  Miguel.  It  is  at  present 
much  reduced,  and  a  miserable  town  undeserving 
of  the  name  of  city.  Its  jurisdiction  includes  four 
other  small  settlements,  and  it  is  of  the  Indians, 
reduced  by  the  reliijious  order  of  St.  Francis.  [It 
is  in  lat.  27°  SO'  n.  'long.  7.5''  38'  w. 

ECLAVA,  a  river  of  the //««os  of  the  Orinoco, 
in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  runs  y.  and 
enters  that  river  to  the  s.  of  the  Duime.  I(s  banks 
are  very  pleasant  and  luxuriant,  and  the  waters  are 
very  pure.  Here  some  Indians  of  the  Saliva  na- 
tion fix  tlipir  lialjitations. 

ECOllS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Louisiana,  which  runs  e.  between  the 
Eois  and  Cachee,  and  enters  the  Mississippi. 

ECOUMENAC,  a  point  of  the  n.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  one  of  those  which  form 
the  entrance  of  the  great  bay  of  Miramiclii. 

EDADES,  Las  Sif.te,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Cumana,  to  the  e.  of  the  Isla 
Blanca. 
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[EDEN,  a  township  in  Hancock  county,  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  incorporated  in  1796,  taken  from 
the  n.  part  of  Mount  Desert.] 

[Eden,  a  township  in  Orleans  count}',  Vermont, 
«.  w.  of  Craftsbury,  adjoining.] 

[EDENTON,  a  district  on  the  sea-coast  of  N. 
Carolina,  bounded  n.  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  e. 
by  the  ocean,  ze.  by  Halifax  district,  and  s.  by 
Newbern.  It  is  subdivided  into  nine  counties,  viz. 
Chowan,  Pasquotank,  Perquimins,  Gates,  Hert- 
ford, Bertie,  and  Tyrrel.  It  contains  53,770  in- 
habitants, of  whom  19,198  are  slaves.  Its  chief 
town  is  Edenton.  The  wood  is  chiefly  pine, 
oak,  cypress,  and  juniper;  of  all  which  there  is 
abundance.] 

[Edenton,  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  is  a 
post-town  and  port  of  entry,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on 
the  ?2.  side  of  Albemarle  sound,  and  atihen.e.  side 
of  the  opening  of  Chowan  river.  It  contains  above 
150  indifferent  wooden  buildings,  and  a  few  hand- 
some ones.  Tiie  public  buildings  are  an  ancient 
brick  Episcopal  church,  a  court-house,  and  gaol. 
In  or  near  the  town  lived  the  proprietary,  and  the 
first  of  the  royal  governors.  Its  situation  is  ad- 
vantageous for  trade,  but  unhealthy  ;  which  doubt- 
less has  tended  to  retard  its  prosperity.  Its  ex- 
ports, in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1794, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  50,046  dollars.  It  is  97 
miles  «.  of  Newbern,  257  n.n.e.  of  Wilmington, 
139  s.  s.  e.  of  Petersburgh,  and  440  s.  w.  of  Phila- 
delphia.    Lat.36°6'«.'    Long.  76°52'ffl.] 

[EDESTON,  a  plantation  in  Hancock  county, 
district  of  Maine,  containing  110  inhabitants.] 

EDEVA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia,  one  of 
those  which  enter  the  Orinoco  on  the  e.  near  the 
torrent  of  Los  Atures. 

[EDGAR,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  chief  town  of  Duke's 
county  ;  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  the  island  of 
Martiia's  vineyard.  Tiie  fertile  island  of  Chaba- 
quidick  is  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  Edgarton, 
which  has  a  small  trade  to  the  W.  Indies.  The 
exports  in  1794  for  one  j'car,  ending  September 
30th,  amounted  to  2257  dollars  value,  it  lies 
about  14  miles  5.  of  (Jarnstable  county,  on  the 
main,  and  94  miles  s.s.e.  of  Boston.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1671,  and  contains  1352  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[EDGCOMB,  a  township  in  Lincoln  county, 
district  of  !\Iaine,  containing  855  inhabitants.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1774,  and  lies  180  miles  ti.  by 
e.  of  Boston.] 

[EoecoMB,  a  county  of  Halifax  district,  N. 
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Carolina,  bounded  t.  by  Pitt  county,  s.  w.  by 
Wayne  county  and  Tar  river,  which  affords  it 
communication  with  several  counties  in  the  state, 
w.  by  Nash  county,  and  e.  by  Martin  and  Halifax 
counties.  It  contains  10,255  inhabitants,  of  whom 
2009  are  slaves.] 

[EDGEFIELD  County,  in  S.  Carolina,  is  the 
southernmost  in  the  district  of  Ninety-six ;  bounded 
V.  by  Saluda  river,  which  divides  it  from  Newbury 
county,  s.  w.  by  Savannah  river,  which  separates 
it  from  the  state  of  Georsjia,  e.  by  Orangeburg 
district,  and  u\  by  Abbeville  county.  The  ridge 
of  elevated  land  which  divides  the  waters  of  Saluda 
from  those  of  Savannah  river  passes  nearly  through 
the  middle  of  the  county.  Edgefield  county  is 
about  34  miles  long  and  24  broad,  and  contains 
13,289  inhabitants,  of  whom  3G 19  are  slaves.] 

[Edgefield  Court-house,  in  the  above  county, 
where  is  a  post-office,  is  40  miles  from  Abbeville 
Court-house,  25  from  Augusta,  and  35  from  Co- 
lumbia.] 

[EDGEMONT,atownship  in  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

EDIMBUllG.     SeeCALiDOMA. 

EDISTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Georgia. 

[EuisTo,  or  PoNPox,  a  naA'igable  river  in  S. 
Carolina,  which  rises  in  two  branches  from  a  re- 
markable ridge  in  the  interior  part  of  the  state. 
These  branches  unite  below  Orangeburgh,  which 
stands  on  the  n.  fork,  and  form  Edisto  river,  which 
having  passed  Jacksonburg,  leaving  it  on  the  s. 
branches  and  embraces  Edisto  and  several  smaller 
isles.] 

Edisto,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of  the  same 
province,  and  one  of  those  called  the  Georgian  ; 
situate  between  the  mouths  of  the  river  Edisto, 
forming  two  entrances  or  channels,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  North  and  South. 

EDUA  KDO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  ;  situate  between  the  settle- 
ment of  Batcqui  and  S.  Luis  de  Bacapa. 

EDV/ARD,  S.  with  the  addition  of  Prince,  a 
county  of  the  province  and  colony  of  Virginia. 

[Edward,  a  fort  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  town 
of  vVindsor  in  Hants  county,  said  to  be  large 
enough  to  contain  200  men.  It  is  situated  on 
Avon  river,  which  is  navigable  thus  far  for  vessels 
of  400  tons :  those  of  GO  tons  can  go  two  miles 
higher.] 

[E  dw  a  ud,  a  fortification  in  Washington  county, 
New  York,  now  in  ruins.  It  is  situated  on  the  c. 
bank  of  Hudson  river,  about  14  miles  s.  by  e.  of 
fort  George,  on  the  s.  extremity  of  lake  George, 


and  19  s.  by  w.  of  Skenesborough,  on  South  bay, 
an  arm  of  lake  Chaniplain.  Lat.  43°  13' ?2.  Long. 
73°  32'  c£'.] 

[EEL  Cove  and  River,  TJAnse  et  la  Riviere  a, 
rAngiiiUe,  on  the  s.  side  of  Chalcur  ba^',  is  about 
three  leagues  w.  from  Maligash.  This  cove 
abounds  wilii  salmon,  and  great  quantities  of  that 
fish  is  taken  annually,  by  a  few  inhabitants  who 
are  settled  here.] 

[Eel  River  Indians  inhabit  the  lands  on  Eel 
river,  a  head  brancli  of  Wabash  river.  They 
Avere  lately  hostile  ;  but  ceded  some  land  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  United  States,  at  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795;  when  government 
paid  them  a  sum  of  money,  and  engaged  to  pay 
them  in  goods,  to  the  value  of  500  dollars  annually 
for  ever.] 

[EFFINGHAM,  formerly  Leavitstown,  a 
township  in  Strafford  county,  New  Hampshire, 
s.  e.  of  Ossipee  pond,  on  Cssipec  river,  incorpo- 
rated in  1766,  and  has  151  inhabitants.] 

[Effingham  County,  in  the  lower  district  of 
Georgia,  is  bounded  by  Savannah  river  on  the  n.e. 
which  separates  it  from  S.  Carolina  ;  by  Ogcchee 
river  on  the  s.  w.  which  divides  it  from  Liberty 
county.  It  contains  2424  inhabitants,  including 
750  slaves.    Chief  towns,  Ebenezcr  and  Elberton.j 

[EGG  Hariioiir,  a  town  in  Gloucester  county. 
New  Jersey,  on  Great  Egg  Harbour  ;  famous  for 
the  exportation  of  pine  and  cedar.] 

[Egg  Harbour  River,  Gueat  and  Little. 
Great  Egg  Harbour  river  rises  between  Gloucester 
and  Cumberland  counties,  in  New  Jersey.  Afler 
running  e.s.e.  a  few  miles,  it  becomes  the  divi- 
sional line  between  cape  May  and  Gloucester  coun- 
ties, and  falls  into  the  bay  of  its  own  naiuc.  The 
inlet  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  lies  in  lat.39°22'w. 
The  river  abounds  with  sheepshead,  rock-fish, 
perch,  oysters,  clams,  &c.  which  (ind  a  ready- 
market  at  Philadelphia.  This  river  is  navigable 
20  miles  for  vessels  of  200  tons.] 

[Egg  Harbour  Inlet,  Little,  lies  about  17 
miles  n.  e.  of  Great  Egg  Harbour  inlet.  It  re- 
ceives Mulicus  river,  which  rises  in  Gloucester 
and  Burlington  counties,  and  forms  part  ot  the  di- 
visional line  a  few  miles  from  the  bay.  It  is  navi- 
gable 20  miles  for  vessels  of  CO  tons.  The  town- 
ship of  Little  Egg  Harbour,  in  Burlington  county, 
consists  of  aboui  2.", 000  acres;  the  most  of  which 
being  thin  and  barren  is  net  under  improvement. 
The  compact  part  of  the  township  is  called  Clam 
town,  where  there  is  a  meeting-house  for  friends, 
and  about  12  houses.  It  has  a  small  trade  to  the 
W.  Indies.     During  the  late  war,  Cap!ain  Fcr- 
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guson  and  Collins  burnt  a  number  of  privateers  and 
other  vessels  in  Little  Egg  Harbour,  and  destroyed 
the  place  J 

[Egg  Island,  a  small  island  on  the  ti.  e.  side  of 
Delaware  bay,  in  Cumberland  county.  Lat.  39° 
16' w.     Long.  75°  12' ©.] 

EGIDO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Merida  in  the  Nuevo  Rejno  de  Gra- 
nada. It  is  of  a  hot,  but  pleasant  and  liealthy  tem- 
perature, abounding  in  fruits  of  its  climate,  such 
as  cacao,  sugar-canes,  of  which  great  quantities 
of  sugar  are  made  in  tlie  mills  for  that  purpo>', 
this  being  the  principal  branch  of  its  commerce ; 
also  in  conserves  and  honey-cakes,  which  are  here 
called  mclotes,  and  which  are  carried  to  Mara- 
caibo  ;  it  likewise  produces  a  great  deal  of  cotton, 
?/ucas,  and  plantains.  Its  population  consists  of 
500  housekeepers. 

[EGMONT,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean, 
discovered  by  Captain  Carteret.  The  Spaniards 
called  it  Santa  Cruz.  Lat.  19°  20'  i.  Long.  164° 
30'  e.  from  C/reenwich.] 

[EGREMONT,  a  township  in  Berkshire  coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  containing  759  inhabitants, 
incorporated  in  17G0 ;  15  miles  s.  w.  of  Stock- 
bridge,  and  145  t«J.  of  Boston.] 

[EIGHTEEN-MILE  or  Long  Bef.ch,  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  lies  between  Little  Egg  Har- 
bbur  inlet,  and  that  of  Barnegat.] 

ELAJOI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, in  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees. 

ELAND,  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina,  which 
runs  n.  and  enters  the  Carbon  or  Coal. 

ELANS,  a  small  river  of  New  France  or  Ca- 
nada, which  runs  s.  e.  between  that  of  Bernard 
Blanc  and  that  of  Pie,  and  enters  lake  Superior. 

ELATO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  belong- 
ing to  the  Capuchin  fathers,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana, 

[ELBERT,  a  new  counfy  in  the  upper  district 
of  Georgia,  on  the  tract  of  land  between  Tugulo 
and  Broad  rivers.  The  s.  e.  corner  of  the  county 
is  at  their  confluence,  at  the  town  of  Petersburg; 
on  the  )!.  w.  it  is  bounded  by  Franklin  county.] 

[ELBERTON,  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  above 
county,  is  23  miles  n.  w.  of  Petersburg,  and  30 
s.  e.  of  Franklin  court-house.] 

[Ei^BERTON,  a  post-town  in  Effingham  county, 
Georgia,  on  the  n.  e.  bank  of  Ogeechee  river, 
containing  about  30  houses.  It  is  about  36  miles 
a),  of  Ebcnczer,  48  v.w.  of  Savannah,  and  55 
J.  e.  of  Louisville.  Lat.  32°  31' n.  Long.  82^ 
8'  a).] 

ELBUN,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  district 


and  corrfgimienlo  of  Rancagua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Maule. 

ELDIN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the  district  and  parish  of  Santiago ;  situate  on 
the  ai.  coast. 

ELF,  a  river  of  the  Nuevo  Reynode  Granada, 
which  flows  down  from  the  mountains  of  Bogota 
into  the  llanos  of  Cazanare  and  Meta.  It  abounds 
in  excellent  fish,  and  in  its  district  live  some  In- 
dians, Airicos,  Achaguas,  and  Chitanos.  It  is 
not  more  abundant  in  tlie  rainy  season  than  in  tlie 
fine  weather,  for  then  it  is  that  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  snow  being  melted  on  the  mountains  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  causes  its  waters  to  swell  prodi- 
giously: it  is  always  full  of  mud,  which  causes  a 
very  offensive  odour,  so  much  so  that  it  has  a  sort 
of  intoxicating  effect  upon  many  of  the  fish,  who 
lying  upon  the  shore  with  their  lieads  out  of  water, 
to  catch  the  fresh  air,  are  often  left  ashore  at  the  ebb- 
tide ;  then  it  is  that  the  Indians  of  the  settlement 
of  Macaguana  enjoy  themselves  in  tlie  sport  of 
catching  these  fish,  making  to  themselves  a  sort 
of  festival  or  holiday.  This  river  runs  directly 
into  the  Meta. 

ELEATARIO,  S.  a  settlement  and  garrison  of 
the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico,  built  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  incursions  of  the  infidel  Indians. 

ELEN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corrc' 
oTO»'e?z<o  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
in  tiie  territory  of  the  Purvayes  Indians.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  pleasant  of  that  juris- 
diction ;  its  climate  healthy  and  desirable  the 
whole  year  round,  it  produces  all  sorts  of  the 
most  exquisite  fruits  in  abundance,  and  the  waters 
here,  which  are  always  fresh  and  pure,  are  ex- 
tremely salutary.     It  is  in  lat,  1°  37'  30"  5. 

ELENA,  S.  Point  of,  a  district  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Guayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  is  a  long  strip  of  land  or  point  of  the 
coast  which  runs  into  the  sea  for  half  a  league, 
and  is  thus  called  from  having  been  discovered  by 
Francis  Pizarro  on  the  day  of  this  saint,  in  1525. 
It  is  of  the  most  benign,  mild,  and  healthy  tem- 
perature of  any  district  in  the  province,  and  is 
resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  infirmities ;  it  abounds 
in  flesh  and  fish,  but  it  wants  both  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  the  only  water  it  has,  is  extracted 
from  some  very  deep  wells,  save  that  which  flows 
from  a  stream  out  of  a  rock  ;  the  one  and  the  olher 
arc,  however,  well  tabled  and  salutary;  and  it  is 
to  this  that  is  attributed  the  very  advanced  period 
of  life  to  which  the  natives  arrive,  the  same  being 
in  general  80  years ;  indeed  in  1735,  no  less  than 
seven  persons  of  quality  were  living  at  the  great 
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age  of  100  years,  and  one  who  had  completed  ISO. 
Thej  are  for  the  most  part  robust,  agile,  and  dex- 
terous in  hunting.  This  district  produces  much 
salt,  neat  cattle,  and  mules,  wax  and  thread  of 
caracal,  from  all  which  productions  it  carries  on  a 
great  commerce ;  it  likewise  produces  and  trades 
largely  in  black  sealing-wax,  which  is  made  of  a 
resin  called  cciscol.  Here  is  also  found  bitumen 
of  Copey,  with  which  is  mixed  a/quit7(in  or  naplhd, 
translucent  or  sparkling  lime,  used  for  giving  a 
lustre  to  walls:  the  way  of  taking  the  wax  is  as 
follows:  Some  liquid  honey  is  smeared  upon  the 
branches  of  trees  in  some  dark  mountain  groves 
on  some  fine  sun-shiny  diiy,  and  the  odour  is  sure 
to  entice  the  bees,  who  come  to  sip  it ;  thus  the 
natives  are  enabled  to  watch  and  follow  them  back 
to  their  hives,  whether  they  be  in  the  ground, 
when  they  are  called  amonanas,  or  whether  they 
be  on  the  branches  of  trees,  when  they  are  called 
moquinganas ;  thus  they  take  the  wax,  exposing 
it  immediately  to  the  sun  and  air,  to  purge  it  of  all 
dross,  though  at  the  same  time  making  turpentine 
of  the  useless  matter.  The  thread  caracol  consists 
of  cotton  dyed  with  a  white  juice  expressed  by  tlie 
hands  from  some  snails  or  insects  called  caracolil- 
los,  which  are  found  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks ; 
it  thus  takes  immediately  a  most  beautiful  purple 
colour,  and  which,  however  washed,  will  never 
fade,  although  it  will  in  time  get  somewhat  lighter ; 
the  said  insect  being  replaced  in  the  hollow  of  the 
rock,  regains  its  former  properties,  but  after  fre- 
quent using,  at  last  dies.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
this  district  was  inhabited  by  giants,  and  there 
are  found  some  vast  sepulchres,  out  of  which  have 
been  taken  some  bones  of  an  astonishing  size,  all 
of  which  bore  evident  symptoms  of  having  belong- 
ed to  the  human  frame;  and  in  1735,  Don  Juan 
del  Castillo  a  serjcant-major  of  the  batallion  of 
militia  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  brought  to  Quito 
a  perfect  human  tooth  weighing  five  pounds,  and 
which,  according  to  the  certificate  which  he  made, 
was  extracted  from  a  jaw  of  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  in  lengtli ;  he  brought  also  a  piece  of  bone, 
which  to  all  appearance  was  that  which  unites  the 
arm  to  the  wrist,  the  same  being  two-thirds  of  a 
yard  in  thickness.  The  capital  of  this  district  is 
the  seUlcment  of  Chongon,  and  the  other  settle- 
ments are, 

El  Morro,  Chandug. 

Colonchc, 

Ei.KNA,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  corrcgimie/ito  of  Piliiya  and  Paspaya  in 
Peru. 

Kli.na,  S.  an  island  of  the  coast  of  S.  Caro- 


lina ;  situate  between  Port  Royal  and  St.  Helena 
sound. 

Elena,  S.  another  island,  of  the  lake  Michigan, 
in  New  France  or  Canada  ;  situate  in  the  strait  of 
Michilimakinac,  which  communicates  with  lake 
Huron. 

Elena,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast 
which  lies  between  the  river  La  Plata  and  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  and  which  is  one  of  those  which 
form  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Camasoaes.  It  is 
in  lat.  44°  SO'  s.  and  long.  65°  23'  w. 

ELENISA,  Paramo  de,  a  very  lofty  moun- 
tain desert  of  the  conUllera  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Its  topis  di- 
vided into  two  parls,  and  in  it  many  streams  fake 
their  rise,  of  the  which  those  that  issue  forth  from 
the  «.  peak  take  a  w.  course,  and  those  which 
issue  from  the  s.  a  s.  course  ;  all  of  these  last  pur- 
sue their  course  towards  the  N.  sea,  by  the  river 
Maraiion,  and  the  former  empty  themselves  into 
the  Pacific  or  S.  sea,  by  the  river  Esmeraklas. 
It  is  five  leagues  to  the  w.  of  the  desert  of  Coto- 
IJaxi. 

[ELEUTHERA,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  of  very  irregular  shape.  It  is 
situated  on  the  most  e.  point  of  the  Great  Bahama 
bank,  and  two  high  pieces  of  rock,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cow  and  the  Bull,  and  usually  the 
first  land  seen  by  vessels  in  their  voyage  to  New 
Providence  from  Europe.  The  island  is  extremely 
narrow  at  this  place,  having  the  unfatiiomable 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  a  shallow, 
smooth,  and  white  sea  on  the  other.  The  scenery 
near  this  part  of  the  inland  is  of  a  most  magnifi- 
cent description.  The  storms  of  the  Atlantic 
liave  forced  their  way  through  a  large  arch  in  the 
rock,  and  have  carried  tov/ards  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island,  fragments  of  rock  of  a  great  magni- 
tude. The  view  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  through 
tbis  tremendous  opening,  and  the  whole  of  the 
wild  scenery  about  it,  is  of  a  description  seldom  to 
be  met  with.  There  is  no  approaching  it  on  the  e. 
side,  and  from  its  difficult  access  and  remote 
situation,  it  is  seldom  visited.  Upon  the  -l'.  side 
of  Eleutliera  is  the  seUlcmcnt  of  Wreck  Sound, 
containing,  1803,  about  400  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing Negroes;  to  the  n,  of  this,  (and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  island),  there  is  another  small  settlement 
at  Governor's  harbour  ;  and  at  the  n.  zj.  extremity 
of  the  island  is  the  settlement  of  Spanish  Wells, 
which  contained  at  the  same  period  about  120  in- 
habitants, including  blacks. 

But  the   largest  settlement   belonging  to  Eleu- 
thera,  and  where  the  parish  church  is  situaledj 
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is  at  Harbour  island,  at  the  k.  exlrciufty:  this 
island  lias  been  longsetlled  by  a  race  of  people  of 
a  description  and  manners  considerably  distinct 
iVoin  tljose  of  the  inhabitants  who  removed  to  tiie 
Bahamas  about  the  close  of  the  -\iiierican  war; 
they  live  chiei'iy  upon  fisii ;  their  villai^e,  contain- 
ing in  1803  about  560  A'lhitcs  and  330  blacks, 
is  beautifully  silsialcd  upon  the  s.  side  of  the 
island,  in  front  of  the  harbour,  to  which  tliere  is 
an  entrance  at  each  end,  but  only  for  vessels  of 
small  draft  of  wafer. 

The  mainland  of  Eleuthcra  is  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  harbour,  and  the  inliabitants  repair 
to  that  side  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  fruit, 
and  other  vegetable  productions,  the  soil  there 
being  better  adapted  for  it  than  upon  Harbour 
island  :  lliis  latter  island  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  healthy  of  all  the  Bahamas,  and  a  small  bar- 
rack was  on  tliat  account  erected  there  in  1803, 
for  the  convalescents  of  the  garrison  from  New  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  number  of  acres  granted  by  the  crown  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivation,  previous  to  May  1803, 
amounted  to  12,785.  It  is  contained  between  lat. 
24' 39' and  25'"  31' «.  and  between  long.  76°  22' 
and  76°  56'  aJ.] 

ELEHUAICO,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom 
ofCiiile,  which  runs  zo.  and  enters,  united  with 
the  Lonteihe,  the  Mataquino. 

ELIAS,  S.  a  town  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the 
county  of  Las  Amazonas ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  Rio  Negro. 

[Elias,  Mount  St.  a  mountain  near  the  shore 
of  the  ?!.  <».  coast  of  N.  America,  n.w.  of  Admi- 
ralty  bay,  and  s.  e.  of  Prince  William's  sound.] 

ELICURA,  a  spot  of  ground  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  to  the  s.  of  the  fort  Paicavi,  celebrated 
for  the  renowned  death  which  the  fathers  of  the 
extinguished  company,  Martin  de  Aranda,  native 
of  Gliile,  Aracio  Vechi,  of  Sena,  and  Uiego  Mon- 
talvan,  of  Mexico,  met  at  the  hands  of  tlie  In- 
dians, on  tiie  14th  December  in  the  year  1612. 

[ELIZABETH  City  County,  in  Virginia,  lies 
between  York  and  James  rivers,  having  Warwick 
and  York  counties  on  the  w.  and  Chesapcak  bay 
on  the  e.  and  n.  There  are  several  small  islands 
on  its  sea-coast,  the  chief  of  which  are  Long  and 
Egg  islands.  Point  Comfort  is  the  s.  e.  extre- 
mity of  the  county.  It  contains  3450  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1876  are  slaves.] 

[Elizabeth,  some  islands  of  the  N.sca,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  Buzard's  bay.  They  extend  s.  ze. 
from  the  extremity  of  Barnstable  county  in  Massa- 


chusetts, and  bearing  «.  w.  from  Martha's  Vine- 
yard ;  situated  between  lat.  4F  24'  and  41°  32'  «. 
and  between  long.  70°  58'  and  70°  56'  w.  They 
are  about  16  in  number;  tlie  chief  of  wliich  arc 
Nashawn,  Pasqui,  Nasiiawenna,  Pincquese,  and 
Chataiiunk  islands.  All  these  belong  to  Duke's 
county.] 

Elizaheth,  an  island  of  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, Avhere  the  pirate  Juan  Cliperton  sent  his 
people  a-si)ore  in  a  barge  ;  where  they  found  a 
river  which  was  frozen,  but  maintained  themselves 
for  some  time  in  the  island,  which  is  dry  and  bar- 
ren, and  producing  notliing  more  than  an  herb  fit 
for  sallad  ;  of  which  there  is  a  great  abundance,  and 
which  proved  of  great  service  to  these  mariners,  in 
as  much  as  they  were  much  afflicted  with  the 
scurvy.  This  island  produces  also  many  birds, 
which  live  on  the  mountait)s,  and  on  its  plazas  are 
found  great  quantities  of  shell-fish. 

[ELizABiiTH,  a  short*,  arm  of  James  river  in 
Virginia.  It  afibrds  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
large  enough  for  300  ships.  The  channel  is  from 
150  to  200  fathoms  wide  ;  and  at  common  flood 
tide  it  has  18  feet  water  to  Norfolk,  which  stands 
near  the  mouth  of  its  e.  branch.  The  s.  branch 
rises  in  the  Dismal  swamp.  Craney  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  Elizabeth,  lies  five  miles  s.  w.  of  point 
Comfort,  at  the  mouth  of  James  river.] 

Elizabeth,  a  river  in  N.  Carolina,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  sea,  about  eight  miles  to.  from 
ca])e  Fear. 

[Elizabeth's  Island,  Queen,  in  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  in  S.  America.  Here  fresh  water,  herbs 
fit  for  sallad,  and  wild  fowl,  may  be  had  in  great 
plenty.     The  shores  also  abound  Avifh  shell-fish.] 

[Elizabeth,  a  township  in  LancasTer  county, 
Pennsylvania,  containing  about  £0  houses,  and  a 
Dutcli  church  ,'i.  18  miles  n.  w.  by  w.  of  Lancaster, 
and  84  td.  by  h'.'  of  Philadelphia.] 

Elizabeth,  a.cppe  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  of  Co-mccticut,  one  of  those  of 
New  England  ;  situate  at  the  entrance  of  Buzard's 
bay. 

Elizabeth,  another  cape  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  Conneciicut.  See  Cape  Elizabeth, 
and  Casco  Bay. 

Elizabeth  Town,  a  post-town  and  borough 
of  the  county  of  Essex,  New  Jersey.  The  English 
first  established  themselves  here,  and  the  place  has 
since  increased  rapidly.  It  contains  250  families 
and  many  plantations ;  the  proprietors  of  which 
have  established  here  a  factory.  This  town  is 
pleasantly  situate  on  a  small  creek, which  empties  into 
Arthur  Kull.     Its  soil  is  equal  to  any  in  the  state. 
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In  tlie  compact  part  of  tlie  town,  thore  are  about 
150  lioiises,  two  brick  cluirclies,  one  for  Presby- 
terians, very  liaiidsome,  tlie  other  f^r  Kpiscopalians, 
and  an  ;ie:;deniy  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  state,  having  been  pufcliased  of  the  Indians 
as  early  as  16G4,  and  settled  soon  after.  It  lies  six 
miles  ,v.  of  Newark,  and  12  s.  w.  by  w.  of  New 
York.] 

Elizabeth  Town,  in  Pennsylvania;  situate  a 
little  to  the  e.  of  Susquehanna  river,  13  miles  /?.  zi'. 
of  Lancaster,  and  17  s.  e,  of  Harrisbnrg, 

[EliZaheth  Town,  a  village  of  Alleghany 
county,  Pennsylvania  ;  situate  on  the  5.  e.  side  of 
Monongahela  river,  between  Redstone  Old  Fort, 
and  Pittsburg,  about  IS  miles  from  each,  and  six 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Yongbagany.  Many  boats 
are  built  here  for  the  trade  and  emigration  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  the  environs  are  several  saw-mills. 
Lat.  40°  IS'  n.     Long.  79°  22' ».] 

[Elizabeth  Town,  a  post-town  of  Maryland, 
and  capital  of  Washington  count}',  formerly  called 
Hagarstown,  seated  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Conego- 
clieague.  It  has  several  streets  regularly  laid  out. 
The  houses  are  principally  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
in  number  about  300.  Episcopalians,  Presby- 
terians, and  German  Lutherans  have  each  a  church. 
The  coun-bouse  and  market-house  are  handsome 
buildings,  and  the  goal  is  of  stone,  and  substantial. 
The  trade  with  the  w.  country  is  considerable  ; 
and  there  are  a  number  of  mills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, on  Antietam  creek.     See  Hagarstown.] 

[Elizabeth  Town,  a  post-town  and  the  chief 
in  Balden  county,  N.Carolina,  is  situated  on  the 
?i.  w.  branch  of  Cape  Fear.  It  contains  a  cotirt- 
liouse,  goal,  and  about  30  houses;  3G  miles  5.  of 
Faj-etteville,  and  47  «.  w.  of  Wilmington.] 

[iiiS^a  creek  in  Northumberland  count}', 
Pennsylvania,  which  uniting  with  Peni\'s  creek, 
falls  into  the  Susquehannah,  five  miles  below  Sun- 
bury.] 

[  Elk,  a  navigable  river  of  thf  e,  shore  of  Mary- 
land, which  rises  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
by  two  branches,  Big  and  Little  Elk  creeks.  At 
iheir  continence  stands  Elkton.  The  canals  in 
contemplation  from  Elk  river  to  Delaware  bay,  arc 
noticed  uniler  Delaware  Bay.] 

[Elk,  a  short  navigable  river,  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee.  It  rises  on  the  ??.  m.  side  of  Cumber- 
land mountain,  rnns  s.  i€.  and  falls  into  the  Ten- 
nessee a  little  above  the  Muscle  slioals  ;  about  40 
miles  ID.  n.  v.\  uf  the  Creeks'  crossing  place.] 

Elk,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Maryland,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  It  runs  s. 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Chesapeak. 

[Elk  Jjake,  one  of  the   chain  of  small  lakes 
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whicli  connects  the  lake  of  the  Woods  with  lake 
Superior.     Lat.  48°  4-1'  n.     Long.  P3°  w.'] 

[ELKIIORN,  a  small  water  of  Kentucky  river. 
The  Elkhorn  lands  are  much  esteemed,  being 
situated  in  a  bend  of  Kentucky  river,  in  Fayette 
county,  in  which  Ibis  small  river  or  creek  rises.] 

[F]LK111DG'E,  a  small  town  in  Ann  Arundel 
county,  Maryland;  situate  on  the  s.  bank  of  Pa- 
tapsco  river,  and  on  the  w.  side  of  Deep  run. 
Tliis  place  is  iiimons  for  the  bright  tobacco  called 
h'lte's  foot.  It  is  eight  miles  s.  uD.  of  Baltimore, 
and  19  n.  w.  of  Annapolis.     Lat.  39°  12' .30"  n.] 

[ELKTON,  a  post-town  of  considerable  trade, 
at  the  head  of  Chesapeak  bay,  in  Maryland,  and 
the  capital  of  Cecil  county.  It  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  head  branches  of  Elk  river,  13 
miles  irom  its  mouth  at  Turkey  point,  and  a  mile 
above  French  town.  The  tide  flows  up  to  the 
town,  and  it  enjoys  great  advantages  from  the 
carrying  trade  between  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia. Upwards  of  250,000  bushels  of  wtheat  are 
collected  here  annuallvj  for  supplying  those  mar- 
kets, or  the  neighbouring  mills.  Elkton  consists 
of  one  street,  in  which  are  about  90  houses,  a  court- 
house, and  goal.  On  the  w.  side  of  the  town  is  an 
academy.  It  is  12  miles  s.  w.  of  Christiana  bridge, 
37  *.  w.  of  Philadelphia,  and  44  ??.  e.  of  Baltimore. 
Lat.  39°  40'  n.    Long.  75°  55'  m.] 

[ELLINGTON,  a  township  of  about  200  fa- 
milies,  in  Tolland  county,  Connecticut.  It  lies 
about  12  miles  n.e.  of  Harttbrd  city,  and  six  w,  of 
Tolland.] 

[ELLIS  River,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  is  a 
branch  of  Saco  river.] 

[ELMORE,  the  southernmost  township  in  Or- 
leans county,  in  Vermont ;  and  contained,  by  the 
census,  only  12  inhabitants.] 

ELOTA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
tnnyor  of  Culiacan  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  runs 
into  the  sea  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  California, 
or  Red  sea  of  Cortes. 

ELOTEPEC,  San  Juan  ue,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Ixquintcpec 
in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  284  families  of  In- 
dians, including  those  who  inhabit  the'wards  of  its 
district.     It  is  14  leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

Elotepec,  another  settlement,  with  the  same 
dedicatory  title,  in  the  head  settlement  of  Tlacolula, 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Huamtlula,  in  thatkingdom  ; 
situate  between  two  mountains.  It  contains  29  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  who  trade  in  cochineal,  and  in 
some  degree  in  silk.  It  is  three  leagues  to  the  n,  of 
its  head  settlement. 

EL0XUC;IIITLAN,  San  Miguel  de,  a  set- 
tlement and  head  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor 
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of  Tlielmacan  in  Nucva  EspaTia.  It  contains  246 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  IG  leagues  to  the  s.  e.  of 
its  capifal. 

ELQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  co7-' 
i-eghnieiito  of  Coqiiimbo  in  (lie  kingdom  of  Chile  ; 
to  the  which  are  annexed  two  other  small  settle- 
moiits  of  Indians. 

EMI3ALUBA,  or  Bbtuba,  a  bay  of  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  province  and  captainship  of  Rey, 
hetween  (he  bay  of  Uiraguera  and  the  new  town  of 
La  Lagiiiia. 

EMHALSADO,  a  small  river  of  (he  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  which  runs  e. 
and  enters  the  river  La  Plata,  between  the  rivers 
Caiman  and  Del  iicy. 

EMBOSCADA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
this  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Toba(i-guaza  : 
at  which  spot  also  tlierc  is  a  fort  built.  [Its  popu- 
lation consists  of  Mulattoes.  Lat.  So""  7'  42"  s. 
Long.  57°  24'  5"  <o.] 

EMBUDO,  Rancho  df-,l,  a  small  sc((!ement  of 
the  missions  wiiich  are  held  by  (he  religious  order 
of  St.  Francis,  in  Nueyo  Mexico. 

EMCIIIE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  runs  n.  and  enters 
the  sea  in  the  strait  formed  by  the  coast  with  St. 
John's  island. 

EMENGUARO,  San  Miguel  de,  a  setde- 
ment  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  al- 
caldia  mayor  of  Zelaya,  in  the  province  and  bisho- 
pric of  Mechoacan.  It  contains  97  families  of 
Indians. 

[EMERY,  a  small  river  in  Tennessee,  which 
runs  5.  e.  into  the  Tennessee,  seven  miles  n.  by  e. 
of  the  mouth  of  Clinch  river.] 

EMICOVEN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Virginia  in  N.  America.  It  runs  zo.  and  enters 
the  Illinois. 

EMIGDIO,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Carlagena,  in  (he  district  of  Sini'i  ;  one 
of  those  which  were  founded  by  the  Governor  Don 
Juan  Pimienta  in  I77G. 

[EM  MAUS,  a  Moravian  se(tlement,  eight  miles 
from  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania.] 

[EMMITSBURG,  orEMMTSHunoii,  a  flourish- 
ing villagcMn  Frederic  county,  Maryland  ;  situated 
between  Flat  run  and  Tom's  creek,  w.  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Monococy,  and  about  a  mile  5.  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line.  It  is  24  miles  n.  e.  by  e.  of 
Frederic,  and  50  n.  w.  of  Baltimore.  Lat.  39° 
42'  H.] 

EMONDISBURY,  a  settlement  of  (he  province 
and  colony  of  Georgia ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
•river  Ashepou. 


EMPALADO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Menday. 

EMPEDRADO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  river  La  Plata,  to  the  s.  of  the  city  of 
Corientes. 

EMPIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go-     g 
vernntent  of  Tucuman,  in  the  district  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city  of  Cordova,  between  the  rivers  Se- 
gundo  and  Tercero. 

ENCABELLADOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians of  the  kingdom  of  Qui(o,,  (o  the  n.  of  the 
river  Napo.  This  name  was  given  to  them  by  the 
Spaniards,  (who  undifr  the  Captain  Juan  Palacios 
discovered  them  in  1635),  in  as  much  as  ail  of  them, 
both  men  and  women,  are  accus(omed  (o  carry 
their  hair  exlremelv  long,  and  flowing  loose  and 
uiu'oiitined  down  their  backs.  Tl'cy  are  a  deceit- 
fid  and  treacherous  race:  (heir  weapons  are  bows 
and  arrows,  and  (heir  dwellings  consist  of  straw 
huts  curiously  built.  They  subsist  by  fishing  and 
hniidng,  and  are  at  continual  warfare  with  their 
neiglibours,  the  Senos,  Beeavas,  Tamas,  Chusias, 
and  Ramos.  The  holy  missionaries  of  S(.  Francis 
de  Sucumbios,  and  (he  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits  of  the  province  of  Mainas,  succeeiled  in 
reducing  some  of  these  Indians  to  the  Catholic 
faith. 

Encabet.lados,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Juan  Baptista,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas,  a  rediiccion  of  (he  In- 
dians of  this  nation,  made  by  the  regulars  of  the 
extinguished  company  of  Jesuits. 

Encabiollados,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  kingdom,  taking  i(s  name  from  (he  above  na- 
tion. It  enters  the  Maraiion,  20  leagues  below  the 
river  Aguarico.  Forty  Portuguese  established 
themselves  at  ifs  entrance  in  the  year  16SG,  and 
lived  in  peace  and  alliance  witli  the  Indians  until 
that  these  rose  up  against  tlie  former.  They  were 
afterwards  much  harassed  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
at  one  time  succeeded  in  taking  700  prisoners,  most 
of  whom  lingered  out  their  days  in  confinement. 

ENCARAMADA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
ofGuayana,  and  government  of  Cumana  ;  one  of 
those  belonging  to  the  missions  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company 
of  the  province  of  Santa  T'e  ;  si(ua(e  on  the  shore 
of  that  river,  and  being  to-day  under  the  charge  of 
the  holy  Capuchin  order. 

ENCARNACION,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  (he  regulars  of  the  company,  in 
the  province  of  Guaira,  and  government  of  Para- 
guay ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tubngi. 
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It  was  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese  of  San  Pablo, 
and  the  ruins  of  it  alone  remain. 

ENCARNADOS,  Sierras,  a  cordillera  of  the 
mountains  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  w. 
coast,  called  thus  from  the  colour  of  the  soil. 

[ENCHANTED  Mountain.     See  Tennessee.] 

ENCRUGIJADA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuuu'ni,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  of  Cordoba ;  situate  near  the  river 
Primero. 

Encuucijada,  another  settlement,  in  the  same 
province  and  government,  of  the  -jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Salta;  situate  s.  of  the  fort  of  Los 
Cobos. 

[ENDLESS  Mountains,  a  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Alleghany  mountains.] 

[ENDEAVOUR  Straits  are  between  the  n. 
point  of  New  Holland,  and  the  5.  coast  of  New 
Guinea.     Lat.  10°  s.     Long.  140°  e.  from  Paris.] 

ENENEY,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firmc.  It  rises  in  the  serranias  which  lie  to  the 
n.  of  the  valley  of  Upar,  and  enters  the  sea  to  the 
w.  of  the  Estero-hondo. 

ENERECAMU,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
county  of  Las  Amazonas,  to  the  n.  of  the  Tigre. 
It  runs  e.  16  leagues,  afterwards  <r.  until  it  enters 
the  last  mentioned  river  on  its  n.  side.  In  the  woods 
at  its  entrance  dwell  the  nation  of  the  Ayacorcs  In- 
dians.    Its  mouth  is  in  lat.  2^  3'  s. 

ENFADO,  SiEURAs  »EL,  a  cordillera  of  the 
province  of  California,  which  run  on  the  sea-shore, 
fronj  the  bay  of  La  Magdalena,  until  they  unite 
themselves  with  the  other  sierra,  called  Del  Car- 
mclo. 

ENFANT-PERDU,  or  Lost  Child,  an  island 
of  the  N.  sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Cayenne. 

ENFER,  Portal,  a  port  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Guadalupe,  between  cape  San  Juan,  and 
the  point  of  Los  Castillus.  It  is  small  and  unse- 
cure. 

[ENFIELD,  a  township  in  Hartford  county, 
Connecticut,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut  river, 
opposite  to  SuHield,  and  ijoundcd  on  the  «.  by  the 
Massachusetts  line.  It  was  granted  by  the  court 
of  Massachusetts  to  Springfield  in  ]64iS,  and  was 
settled  in  16SI.  In  1709  it  contained  214  English 
families.  in  the  town  are  two  Congregational 
churches,  and  a  meeting-house  for  Shakers.  The 
compact  i)art  of  the  town,  contiguous  to  the  river, 
is  very  pleasant.  It  is  IG  or  18  miles  ti.  of  Hart- 
ford.] 

[Enfield,  a  township  in  Grafton  county,  New 
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Hampshire,  about  1 1  miles  s.  e.  of  Dartmouth  col- 
lege.  It  was  incorporated  in  17G1,  and  has  724 
inhabitants,  chiefly  farmers.] 

ENGANO,  Cape  of,  a  point  of  land  of  St.  Do- 
mingo,  at  the  e.  coast  and  head,  between  the  point 
San  Rafael  and  the  river  Higuey,  and  opposite  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  lat.  18°  36'  n.  Long.  68° 
18'  w. 

ENGARE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
iniento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

ENGATIVA,  a  rich  and  populous  city  in  the 
time  of  the  Indians,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. It  was  taken  by  assault  by  General  Gonzalo 
Ximenez  de  Quesada  in  1537,  and  plundered  of 
immense  riches.  It  is  at  present  reduced  to  a  very 
mean  and  poor  village. 

ENGEENCH,  Real,  a  settlement  of  the  island 
of  Joanes,  or  Marajo,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  situate 
on  the  s,  part,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  arm  of  the 
river  of  Las  Amazonas,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Tocantines. 

EN(iLAND.    See  New  England. 

ENGLISH,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  Lucas. 

[English  Harbour,  one  of  the  best  harbours 
in  the  island  of  Antigua,  on  the  s.  shore,  a  mile 
5.  e.  of  the  mouth  of  Falmouth  harbour.  It  is  well 
fortified,  and  has  a  royal  navy  yard  and  arsenal, 
with  conveniences  for  careening  ships  of  war.  Lat. 
17°  2'  25"  H.     Long.  61°  47'  a;.] 

[English  NEiGHBOL!RHooD,avfllageinBergen 
county,  New  Jersey,  on  a  11.  e.  branch  of  Hackin- 
sack  river^  as.  of,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  fort  Lee.] 

[Eng  LiSH  Town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  small  village 
in  the  n.  to.  part  of  Monmouth  county,  on  the  road 
from  Princetown  to  Shrewsbury,  21  miles  from  the 
former,  six  w.  of  Monmouth  court-house,  and  IS 
e.  of  Princetown.] 

[English  Turn.    See  Detour  dls  Anglois.] 

ENGRACIA,  St.  asettlement  and  garrisonofthe 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Leon. 

ENIN,  a  small  river  of  Peru,  which  unites  it- 
self on  the  n.  with  the  Xauja,  and  enters  the  Apu- 
rimac  before  this  runs  into  the  Beny  on  its  s.  side, 
in  lat.  11°  46'*. 

ENNE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
miento  of  Pataz,  and  district  of  the  missions  of 
Caxamarquilla,  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the  province 
of  Tarma,  on  the  s.  side,  near  the  town  of  this 
name,  runs  11,  n.  e.  forming  a  curve  for  many 
leagues,  then  turns  n.  n.  zo.  and  enters  in  a  large 
body  the  Ilcayale,  after  collecting  the  waters  of 
many  other  rivers. 

Enne,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province  and 
corregimiento. 
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ENNENO,  a  sctllemont  of  (he  province  and 
ro>)r<?"i;H/f?)<o  of  ('axani'irquilla  in  Peru. 

ENO,  a  river  of  tlic  province  anil  colony  of  N. 
CnrolitKi,  which  runs  to  the  s.  e.  [it  unites  with 
Jjittie  and  l''lat  rivers  in  Oran£^e  county,  and  forms 
the  Nous,  about  17  miles  l)elow  IJillsborouijh.] 

[liNOKEE,  a  h.  lo.  brancli  of  IJroad  river,  in 
S.Carolina.  It  separates  Pincliney  and  Ninety- 
six  districts,  and  joins  Broad  river,  about  five 
miles  l)tIo\v  Tyircr  river. j 

[ENOSIJUUd",  a  township  in  Franklin  county, 
Vermont,  al)out  IS  or  20  miles  e.  of  Swanton.] 

ENQUEN'J'KO  llivcr,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Parasfuay.  Jt  runs  c.  and  enters 
tiie  Parana,  opposite  the  great  island  of  S;iIto. 

ENIvAGJv,  ("ape  of,  on  the/?,  w.  coast  of  (he 
island  Martinique,  between  tlie  b;iy  of  Criraumont 
and  thcsettiement  of  Caye  Pilote  or  Cayo  Piloto. 

Enuagf.,  auother  cape  or  [loint  of  land  in  the 
island  of  St.  Cliristophcr,  one  of  the  Antilles,  on 
the  M.  zs).  coast,  l)etween  the  bay  of  Ouignes  and 
that  of  J-a  Fontaine. 

ENRICO,  Hay  of,  on  the  coast  of  Terra  Fuego 
in  the  S.  sea,  to  the  ;/.  of  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan. It  is  very  shallow  and  unseen  re,  being  mucii 
exposed  to  the  u.  wind.  It  was  thus  named  by 
Oliver  W'oort,  in  compliment  to  Prince  Henry  of 
Nassau. 

E.NRIQUIELO,  Lake  of,  a  large  lake  of  fresh 
water  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  limits 
•which  divide  the  Spanish  from  the  Erencii  posses- 
sions, towards  the  s.  coast  and  the  mountains  of 
Borneo,  it  is  situate  in  the  valley  of  Nciba,  and 
Las  in  the  middle  of  it  three  small  islands.  It  pre- 
serves the  name  of  a  raciqw  who  was  tiius  called, 
and  who,  after  having  embraced  tiie  Catholic  failh, 
rose  against  the  S|)aniards,  and  fortifying  himself 
in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake, 
waged  a  bitter  war  against  them  for  the  space  of 
13  years,  until  he  was  reconciled,  and  induced  to 
accept  of  terms  of  peace,  by  a  letter  wiiich  was 
written  to  him  liy  tlx!  Emperor  Charles  V.I 

ENSENAD.V,  H am.ada,  a  river  ot  the  n. 
coasi,  and  of  the  jjart  possessed  by  the  French,  in 
St.  Domingo.  It  runs  .v.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  be- 
tween that  of  Los  Jloclieles  and  tiie  port  of  Trou 
Forban. 

ENTR.\TUBA,  aseltiement  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
that  river. 

ENTREE,  Island  of,  or  Of  the  Entkanck, 
in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  one  of  tliose  which  are 
called  of  Magdalen,  the  largest  of  them,  and  tliat 
which  lies  farthest  to  the  s. 

ENZUCAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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ahnldia  mayor  of  S.  Salvador  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

ICPARAfiOTS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Nueva  .Andnlncia,  on  tiic  borders  of  the  lake  Cas- 
sipa.  These  barbarians  live  by  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing ;  they  are  descended  from  the  maritime  Cari- 
becs,  altiiough  tliey  arc  not  equally  cruel.  They 
are  in  amity,  and  carry  on  trade  with  the  Dutch 
of  tlie  colonies  of  Esquivo  and  Surinam. 

I'PATL.VN,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  akahlia  maj/or  of  l/ucar  ;  the  district  of  whicli 
com()rehends  si.x  settlements  very  close  in  its  vi« 
cinity  ;  the  same  containing  315  families  of  In- 
dians, and  38  of  S|)aniards,  Mtistees,  and  Mu- 
latloes.  It  is  situate  on  a  jjlain  spot,  and  abounds 
in  seeds  and  fruits.  Close  to  it  is  a  lake,  in  which 
are  caught  moj^irras,  a  small  fish  of  most  delicate 
flavour.     It  is  three  lea<rups  e.  by  n.  of  its  capital. 

liPAZEYl'CA,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment ol'the  district  of  the  alcaldia  iiiaj/or  of  Zem- 
jjoala  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  100  families 
of  Indians. 

J'lPEXAM,  San  Mioijel  he,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  and  district  of  Purnandiro, 
and  afcaldia  mayor  of  Valladolid,  in  the  province 
and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan.  It  contains  four  fa- 
milies of  Spaniards,  and  58  of  Indians,  who  main- 
tain themselves  by  the  trading  in  tainted  liides,  and 
in  sowing  certain  seeds.  It  is  situate  on  a  plain, 
14  leagues  from  the  cajiital,  Pasquaro. 

[EPHRATA,  or  Dunkaud  Town,  a  village  in 
Ijancaster  county,  Pennsylvania  ;  situated  on  the 
s.  side  of  Calico  creek,  which  joining  the  Cones- 
toga,  falls  into  the  Sii.squehannah.  It  lies  12  miles 
w.  p.  of  the  town  of  Lancaster,  and  50  n.  by  w. 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  situated  in  a  romantic  and 
sequestered  vale,  and  po.ssessed  by  a  religious  com- 
munity called  Tnnkers,  who  are  mostly  of  German 
descent,  and  believe  in  general  redemption.  They 
use  great  plainness  of  dress  and  language,  and  will 
neither  swear,  nor  fight,  nor  go  to  law,  nor  take 
interest  lor  the  money  they  lend.  They  have  many 
peculiarities  ;  but  their  innocent  manners  have  ac- 
quired them  the  name  of  the  Harmless  Tnnkers. 
This  settlement  is  sometimes  called  Tunker's  town, 
and  consists  of  about  10  buildings  ;  of  which  three 
are  places  of  worshi|).  They  subsist  by  cultivating 
their  lands,  by  attending  a  print ing-otiicc,  a  grist- 
mill, a  jiapcr-mill,  an  oil-mill,  &c.  and  the  sifters 
by  spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  &c.  Resides  this 
congregation  at  Ephrata,  there  were,  in  1770,  14: 
others  of  this  sect  in  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  some  in  Maryland.  The  whole,  exclusive  of 
those  in  Maryland,  amounted  to  upwards  of  2000 
souls.] 
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EPILLO,  a  setllement  of  the  province  and 
co)res;/mie/ito  of  Caxamaiqiiilla  in  Peru. 

[EPPING,  a  plantation  in  tlic  district  of  Maine, 
of  about  '25  families,  12  miles  fromNarraguague.] 

[I'iiM'iNC,  a  township  in  Kockinghaui  county, 
New  Hampshire,  <ai<en  from  the  ?i.  w.  jiarl  of  Exe- 
ter, and  incorporated  in  1741.  In  1790  it  con- 
tained 1233,  now  1740  inhabitants.  It  is  six  miles 
K.  ly.  of  Exeter,  and  IS  rv.  of  Portsmouth.] 

[EPSOM,  a  lownship  in  liockingham  couni j, 
New  llampsliire,lies  e.  of  Pembroke,  adjoining  ;  10 
miles  ^.  of  ("oMCord,  and  DGn.ii).  of  Portsmouth, 
it  was  iMCor|iora(eil  in  1727.  In  I  775  it  contained 
387,  and  in  1790,  799  inhaljitants.  | 

EPLJNtJEO,  S.  I<'itANC'isco  Di',  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Irimbio,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Maravalio,  in  the  bishopric  of  Mechoacan,  and 
kijigdom  of  Nueva  I'lspana.  It  contains  26  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  lies  one  league  to  the  e.  of  its 
head  setllc-p.jent. 

EQU.ANDIJIIEO,  Los  IIkyf.s  dv,  a  settlement 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  La  Picdad  in  Nueva 
J'^spana  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  capital, 
Tlazasalca.  It  contains  G4  families  of  Indians, 
who  have  no  other  trade  than  that  arising  from 
their  scanty  crops  of  maize,  and  some  fruits  which 
they  cultivate.  In  its  district  are  nine  settlements 
or  congregations,  containitig  altogether  4(j2  lanii- 
iies of  Spaniards,  Mi/slces,  and  Mulatfoes,  who  live 
by  the  good  management  of  their  estates.  It  is 
five  leagues  from  the  capital. 

EllLNA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of  tiie 
Abacates  Indians,  runs  ti.ti.w.  and  enters  the  Ma- 
dera, close  to  the  cataract  of  the  Oranasa. 

EUIE,  a  large  hxkr.  of  New  France  or  ('anada, 
thus  called  from  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  who 
iidiabit  its  shores.  It  is  100  leagues  long  r.  7i>.  and 
30  wide  «.s.  It  is  covered  with  many  b.'aiitiful 
and  fertile  islands,  and  upon  its  banks  are  delight- 
ful meadows  and  woods  abounding  with  game. 
The  I'rench  had  many  estabiishnients  In-re,  owing 
to  th('  trade  which  they  carried  on  with  the  Indians 
ill  skins;  and  Iht.'y  have  been  iicaril  to  call  it 
the  most  beautifid  country  of  the  whole  |)rovince. 
This  lake  empties  itself  into  tin-  Ontario  by  a  canal 
called  the  Fall  of  Niiignra.  [It  atl'ordN  good  navi- 
gation for  shipping  of  any  burden.  The  coast  on 
both  siiles  of  the  lake  is  generally  favourable  for 
the  passage  of  batteaux  and  canoes.  lis  banks  in 
many  places  have  a  flat  sandy  shore,  particularly 
to  till-  f .  of  the  peninsula  called  Long  I'oint,  which 
runs  upwards  of  IS  miles  into  ih(>  lake,  and  being 
composed  of  sand  is  very  convenient  to  haul  bdats 
oi:t  «i  the  surf  upon  it,  when  the  lake  is  too  rou<jh 
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for  sailing  and  rowing  ;  yet  in  sonse  places,  chiefly 
oil  the  ,?.  side  towards  both  ends  of  the  lake,  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  apjjroach  and  impossible  to 
land,  by  reason  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
rocks.  Some  of  these  (as  at  Cayahaga,  which  are 
already  described)  are  magnificent  beyond  descrij)- 
tion,  and  must  also  inspire  dread  in  the  boldest 
breast,  when  viewed  from  the  water.  Lake  Erie 
has  u  great  variety  of  fine  fish,  such  as  sturgeon, 
eel,  white  fish,  trout,  perch,  &c.  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan  afford  communication  with  lake 
FaIc,  by  vessels  of  eight  feet  drau^hl.  There  are 
l)orfages  into  the  waters  of  lake  Erie  from  tiie  Wa- 
bash, (jieat  Miami,  Muskingum,  and  Alleghany, 
from  two  to  l(j  miles.  The  portage  between  the 
Ohio  and  Potowmac  will  be  about  20  miles,  when 
the  obstructions  in  the  Mouongahela  and  Cheat 
rivers  are  removed.] 

[EiuE,  Fort,  a  strong  fortification  in  Upper 
Canada  ;  situated  on  the  n.  shore  of  lake  Erie,  and 
on  the  w.  bank  6f  Niagara  river,  24  miles  .f.  by  e. 
of  Niagara  fort,  and  14  above  the  carrying  place 
at  the' falls  of  Niagara.  Lat.  42°34'h.  Lou"-. 
78°  59'  .30"  w.] 

FJRIES,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  New  France  or 
Canada,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  former  lake, 
and  signifies,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  Cats; 
a  name  by  which  it  is  also  known  by  the  French, 
and  which  was  given  it  from  the  abuiuhmce  oi." 
those  animals  found  in  it.  The  Iroqnees  destroyed 
it  in  JO'55  ;  and  although  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  fortune  was  much  against  them,  they  gained 
their  end  by  valour  and  perseverance ;  and,  in- 
deed, were  it  not  for  the  lake  of  this  name,  which 
aflbrdcd  an  asylum  to  the  wretched  fugitives,  not 
even  the  memory  of  them  would  at  present  have 
remained. 

ElllN,  a  river  of  the  island  and  government  of 
Trinidad. 

[EllllOL,  a  small  town  on  lake  Umbagog,  in 
the  >i.  easternmost  .settled  part  of  Grallon  county, 
New  Hampshire;  incorporated  in  i77f.J 

[liilVINl'J,  a  township  in  Ontario  county.  New 
York.  Of  its  inhabitants  93  are  qualified  to  be 
elect  ors.] 

ESCALADA,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province  and 
captainship  of  the  Itio  Janeifo  in  IJrazil  ;  situate 
near  the  coast,  and  to  the  .?.  of  tiie  Jacari. 

J:]SCAM.\,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
caplaiiiahip  ofS.  Vicente  in  Brazil;  situate  between 
(llo^e  of  I'edrosa  and  IJongua. 

I  l']SCAMHI.\,  one  of  the  most  consiilerable 
rivers  that  tail  into  the  bay  of  Pensacola,  in  W. 
I'lorida, empties  itself  nearihe  headot'the;?. branch, 
about  12  or  \b  miles  from  Pensacola,  through  scve- 
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ral  marshes  and  clianncls,  vliich  have  a  nunibc^  of 
islands  between  tliem  that  arc  overflowed  when  the 
water  is  high.  A  shoal  near  its  inontii  prevents 
vessels  drawing?  more  than  five  or  six  teet  from  en- 
terini:  ;  but  there  is  from  two  to  four  fathoms  of 
water  afterwards.  Captain  Hutchins  ascended  it 
in  a  boat  upwards  of  80  miles,  and  from  the  depth 
of  water  there,  it  appeared  to  be  navigable  ioTpdti- 
nii<{ers  many  miles  further.  It  is  uncertain  wiiere 
its  source  is.  The  course  is  very  winding.  At 
(he  mouth  ol  the  river,  on  the  a;,  side,  was  the  town 
of  Cambkton,  settled  by  French  protestanfs  in 
1766,  but  was  afterwards  abandoned. 

The  lands  in  general,  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
are  rich,  low,  or  swampy,  adniiral)ly  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  rice  or  corn.  The  great  number  of 
rivulets  which  fall  into  this  river  from  the  iiigh 
circiimjacent  country,  may  be  led  over  any  part  of 
the  rice  lands,  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  nu- 
merous islands  at  the  month  of  the  river,  some  of 
very  considerai)le  extent,  are  not  inferior  for  rice 
to  any  in  America.  The  settlements  made  by 
Messrs.  Tail  and  Mitchell,  Captain  Johnson,  Mr. 
M'Kinnoii,  and  some  others,  are  very  evident 
proofs  of  this  assertion  ;  wlio  within  two  years  of 
their  first  settlement,  had  nearly  cleared  all  the  ex- 
pences  they  had  been  at  in  making  very  consider- 
able establishments  :  and  would  entirely  have  done 
it  in  another  year,  had  not  the  Spaniards  taken  pos- 
session of  the  country.] 

ESGANDON,  a  city  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  La  Sierra  Gorda,  on  flic  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Mexico,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espaiia  ; 
founded  by  the  colonel  of  the  militia  of  Queretaro, 
Don  Joseph  Escandon,  Count  of  Sierra  Gorda,  who 
thus  called  it  after  his  own  name,  in  1748. 

ESCAPUZALCO,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldiu 
mayor  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  and  lies  on  the  direct  road 
whicli  leads  to  Popantla.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
settlements  of  this  jurisdiction,  in  which  many 
Spanish  families  have  established  themselves.  It 
contains  also  535  families  of  Indians,  and  a  con- 
vent of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo.  For- 
merly, and  in  the  time  of  the  (jentile  Indians,  it 
was  a  court,  and  the  place  where  all  the  valuables 
of  gold  and  silver  were  manufactured  lor  the  Em- 
peror Motezuma  ;  where  also  was  a  thundery  of 
metals,  the  artificers  being  noted  for  their  great 
skill  and  ingenuity  :  indeed,  at  the  present  time, 
the  brass-founderics  are  much  celebrated,  and  in 
them  are  cast  bells,  keys,  and  hinges.  It  is  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  Tacuba. 

ESCARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Chichns  and  Tarija,  in  the  arch- 
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bishopric  of  Charcas  and  kingdona  of  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

ESCATAUI,  a  small  island  of  N.  America  ; 
five  leagues  to  the  n.  of  Louisburg  in  Cape 
Breton. 

ESCATEOPAN,  Swta  Maria  nn,  a  settle- 
ment  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
alcaldin  vini/or  of  Zacnalpa  in  Nueva  Esjjaria.  It 
contains  175  families  of  Niexican  Indians,  and  is 
32  leagues  to  the  .?.  a',  of  Mexico. 

ESCI,A\'OS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

J'JSCOIJAH,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ay  res.  It  runs  s.  and  enters 
the  Rio  Negro. 

ESCOCiA.     See  Acadia. 

ESCOIPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
govermnent  of  Tucunian  in  Peru,  belonging  to  the 
jurisdiction  olthe  city  of  Salta,  and  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Chuquiana. 

ESCOLLOS,  some  isles  of  the  S.  sea,  near  (he 
coast  of  Peru,  in  the  province  and  corrcghnknto  of 
Nasea. 

ESCOxNDIDO,  Port,  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Venezuela.  It  is 
large,  convenient,  and  much  frequented  by  foreign 
vessels,  who  come  to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade 
on  these  coasts.  It  is  in  the  peninsula  of  Para- 
guana,  between  cape  San  Roman  and  the  point 
Macolla. 

EscoNDiDo,  another  port,  on  the  coast  of  the 
gulf  of  California,  or  Red  sea  of  Cortes,  opposite 
the  island  Carmen. 

EscoNDiDo,  another,  on  the  j.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  between  the  ports  Yatera  and  Guan- 
tanamo. 

EscoNDiDo,  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaldiu  maijor  of  Tabasco  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  is  one  of  the  three  entrances  of  the 
lake  Terminos,  which  are  formed  by  the  islands  of 
Tris. 

E-^coNDiDO,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the  coast 
of  Florida;  one  of  tliose  which  form  the  bay  of 
Apalache. 

ESCORGOVTVE,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  enters 
the  sea  between  the  point  Calta  and  the  port  Abor- 
roen . 

ESCOVEDO,  Mountain  of,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mai/or 
ofXerezin  Nueva  Espana.  Seven  leagues  s.ie. 
of  its  capital. 

ESCUDO  River,  in  Veragua,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  this  name,  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme.     I(  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
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gold  mines  of  Guerrero,  .ind  enters  the  sea  oppo- 
site the  island  of  its  name. 

ESCUITLA,  a  settlement  of  the'  province  and 
kinirdoni  of  (jiuilemala. 

ESCUPlfy,  a  small  river  of  (lie  province  and 
govcrrHn(,-nt  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  en- 
ters (he  (ia(ima. 

liSHEZET-TOOK,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  ;  si- 
tuate on  the  s.  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the  port  and 
cape  of  Gidore. 

ESMEIiALDAS,  a  town  of  the  capUdnship  of 
Caracas;  situate  on  the  w.  shore  of  tlic  river  Ori- 
noco, near  the  place  wiierc  this  river  communicates 
with  the  river  Negro  by  the  canal  of  Cusiriaqui. 
Lat.  3=11'«.     I-ong.  m°3'  Zi\ 

EsMtuAinA-,  or  Atacajihs,  a  province  and 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  Qiii(o;  si(uii((' 
between  the  two  jurisdictions  of  Guayaquil  anil 
Barbacoas,  on  the  coast  of  tiie  S.  sea  ;  bounded  by 
tlie  province  of  Popayan  at  the  settlement  of  lls- 
mal,  which  is  the  line  of  division  which  on  the  ,«. 
separates  it  from  the  dis(rie(  of  Guayaquil;  on  the 
w.  by  the  provinces  of  (inilo  and  Ibarra.  It  is 
56  hjaguesiti  lengdi,  enjoys  different  temperatures, 
is  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  pro- 
ductions ;  the  principal  of  which,  and  such  as 
in  which  it  traffics,  are  wax,  copal,  balsams,  tar, 
pitch,  bainilla,  achote,  brambles,  the  herb  of 
which  indigo  is  made,  tobacco,  and  cacao  of  a 
most  excellent  quality,  and  such  as  is  esteemed  _ 
even  above  that  of  (iuayaquil.  In  its  mountains 
grow  the  most  exquisite  sorts  of  woods.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  several  rivers;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Mira  and  the  Santiago.  These  rivers  are 
navigable,  and  upon  (heir  slion^s  and  in  their 
creeks  there  is  found  washed  up  in  their  sand  a 
considerable  portion  of  gold  ;  the  same  having,  in 
all  probability,  been  rubbed  oil'  from  some  oi  the 
many  mines  of  this  metal  which  these  wa(ers  lave. 
The  said  mine?,  when  worked,  have  produced,  on 
account  of  their  advantageous  situatio[i,  more 
riches  (han  even  the  mines  of  Barbacoas.  This 
province  aboun<ls  gready  in  ca((le,  and  has 
likewise  mines  of  excellent  emeralds,  and  from 
this  circumstance  it  takes  its  name.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  imcultivated  and  neglected,  through  igno- 
rance of  its  fertility  and  riches,  until  tin-  same 
wcie  discovered  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar,  who 
also  succeeded  in  subiluing  it.  In  Itj^l,  its  govern- 
ment and  population  surrendered  to  (he  ( 'a])tain 
Pablo  Durango  Delgadillo;  a(  the  same  time  sli|)ii- 
lating  or  obliging  itself  to  sufler  a  pass  to  be 
opened  through  it  as  a  conmninieation  to  the  other 
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provinces  of  Rev.  This  commmiication,  however, 
was  never  put  intocflect,  neither  l)v  the  pre  ent  con- 
queror nor  by  Francisco  Perez  MeiKicho,  wiio  ob- 
tained the  same  firvour  in  Url'j.  Neither  was  the 
object  obtained  by  Vicente  .hisliniani,  a  short 
time  afterwarils,  nor  by  Don  Hernando  de  Soto 
Calderon,  in  171.",  until  that  the  king  granted  the 
government  to  Don  Pedro  iNIaldonado  y  Soto- 
niayor,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  an  illus- 
trious American,  and  a  native  of  Quito.  He  in- 
deed was  the  true  discoverer  of  these  treasures  in 
i7lfj;  and  his  early  death,  which  occurred  in 
London,  deprived  thestate  of  services  which  woulil 
eventually  have  succeeded  in  making  this  one  of 
the  most  0|)uleiit  and  flourishing  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica, considering  the  advanlages  it  possesses,  and 
whicli  he  had  not  failed  to  increase,  having  been 
busied  already  in  opening  a  road  of  connection  io 
it  from  Quito,  but  which  is  at  present  entirely 
abandoned.  He  also  founded  various  settlements, 
in  ortler  to  establish  its  commerce  in  the  five  sea- 
ports which  it  possesses,  and  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal or  capital  is  Liraones. 

EsMicRALDAS,  with  tiic  dedicatory  title  of  San 
Mateo,  a  settlement  of  the  former  province  and 
govermnent  ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea, 
on  a  long  strip  of  land  which  forms  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Guaillabamba,  on  the  shores  of  which, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  it  was  first 
founded  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  removed  for  the  con- 
venience of  a  port,  whicli  is  now  much  frequented 
by  vessels  which  come  to  lade  with  the  produc- 
tions of  this  province.  Lat.  53"  n.  Long.  TO"" 
25'  w. 

EsMKiiAi.DAS,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corrcgimienlo  of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

EsMERALDAS,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  province  and  government  of  its  name,  in  tiie 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  rises  in  (he  moun(ains  of 
Pasto,  near  the  settlement  of  Tulcan,  and  enters 
the  S.  sea  in  the  bay  of  S.  Mateo,  first  collecting 
the  waters  of  many  other  streams. 

EsMiviiAi.oAs,  another  river,  of  the  province  and 
ciipliiinslnp  of  Puerto  Seguro  in  Brazil.  J(  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  this  jirovinee,  in  the  which 
are  mines  of  emerald,  runs  s.  s.  to.  and  enters  the 
river  Doee  or  Dulec. 

ESMITA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment 1)1'  I'opayan.  It  run<  ic.  until  it  unites  itself 
will)  the  IJoxoii'o,  with  which  it  runs  to  the  ti.  re. 
and  llien  entering  the  Quilease,  eminies  itself  into 
the  Timbio,  on  the  .v.  siile,  in  lat.  2^ '■2\'  ii. 

ESMOli.'VGA,  a  setthnient  of  the  province  and 
corres^intioito  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,   and 
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of  the  arcliIiKhopric  of  Cliarcas,  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  S.  Patilo,  in  the  jirovince  of  Lipes. 

[liSOPUS.     See  Kingston,  New  York.] 

KSPAI).\,  Point  of,  at  (he  p.  head  and  coast  of 
the  island  of  St.  Dotninijo,  between  the  river 
Hiirney  and  (he  bay  of  Yuinija,  oi)i)osi(e  the  island 
of  l'ner(o  Rico. 

ESPAGXOLS,  Bay  of  the,  or  Of  the  Spa- 
mauds,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  isla  Real  or  ("ape 
Breton,  between  the  bay  of  Coul  and  cape  Ver- 
drone.      _ 

KSPANA,  NuEVA,  a  s]iacious  kingdom  of  N. 
America,  the  limits  of  which  towards  the  7i.  arc 
not  known.  It  runs  in  length,  from  ?;.  to.?,  from 
the  jjort  of  Acapulco,  in  tiie  Pacific,  to  (he  last 
settlements  in  the  «.  ;  being  ()70  leagues  long  and 
iSOO  wide  in  the  upper  part,  from  the  river  of  St. 
Lawrence  or  Canaihi,  in  the  N.  sea,  to  the  pro- 
vince of  ]j0s  Apaches,  on  the  s.  coast,  at  its 
narrowest  part,  and  where  it  forms  the  l)ay  of  Mex- 
ico, which  is  the  distance  between  the  port  of 
Vera  (^ruz  atid  that  of  Navidad  in  the  S.  sea.  It 
is  only  280  leagues  across ;  and  its  territory  forms 
in  its  figure  here  the  gulf  or  bay  called  Cam- 
peche,  from  the  cape  of  Florida  to  that  of  Cote- 
che,  in  the  province  of  Yucatan.  It  runs  from 
ti.  tc.  to  s.  c.  forming,  as  it  were,  an  isthmus 
obliquely  between  the  two  seas,  from  lat.  14°  to  19° 
between  the  e.  and  s.  points,  and  then  extends  it- 
self as  far  as  the  cape  Tiburon  and  river  of  ('on- 
g;os,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  provinces  of 
Tierra  Firme.  This  extensive  country  was  dis- 
covered by  Francisco  Fernandez  de  Cordoba, 
through  the  province  of  Yucatan,  in  1315,  and 
was  conquered  and  added  to  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Spain  by  the  renowned  Hernan  Cortes, 
Marquis  del  Valle,  native  of  Medellin,  in  Esfre- 
madura,  in  1521.  The  whole  of  it  is  governed  by 
a  viceroy,  who  is  also  a  captain-general,  -whose 
government  extends  beyond  that  of  any  other  mo- 
narch. In  his  district  is  an  archbishopric  and 
nine  bishoprics  suffragan  to  the  same ;  these  are 
as  follows  :  The  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  Oaxaca, 
Durango,  Guatemala,  Mechoacan,  Antequera, 
Guadalaxara,  Yucatan,  and  Chiapa.  Here  are 
three  royal  audiences,  which  are  established  in 
.Mexico,  Guadalaxara,  and  Guatemala  ;  and  in 
these  are  contained  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa. 
Culiacan,  Chiamctlan,  Xalisco,  Mechoacan,  Mex- 
ico, TIaxala,  Oaxaca,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Zacate- 
cas  or  Nueva  Galicia,  Guadalaxara,  Nuevo  Leon, 
Guastecaor  Panuco,  Soconusco,  Chiapa,  Tobasco, 
Yucatan,  Vera  Paz,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Ni- 
caragua, Coetarica,  and  California:  the  same  be- 
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governments,  and  correg 

Acapulco, 

Actoijam, 

Apau), 

Acayuca, 

Antigua, 

Acatlan, 

Aniula, 

Autlan, 

Alris(.-o, 

S.  Bias, 

Chalco, 

Cuyoacan, 

Chiella, 

Chiautia, 

Coatcpec, 

Cozamaluapan, 

Cordoba, 

Cadereita, 

Chilapa, 

Cuernavacaj 

Chalco, 

Cuiseode  la  Laguna, 

Colima, 

Cholula, 

Chiguagua, 

S.  Christoval, 

Etzatlan, 

Guimeo, 

Guanaxuato, 

Guejolotitlan, 

Huamelula, 

Huajuapan, 

Huichiapan, 

Huejutla, 

Iluauchinango, 

Guejotzingo, 

Ixtepexi, 

Ixtlahuacan, 

Izucar, 

Lxmiquilpan, 

Isla  del  Carmen, 

Justlahnac, 

S.  Juan  de  los  Llanos, 

Lerma, 

S.  Luis  de  la  Paz, 

S.  Luis  de  Potosi, 

Mexilcalzingo, 

Miahuatlan, 

Metepdc, 

Malinalco, 

Maravatio, 

Mextitlan  del  a  Sierra, 


ing  128  alcaldias  maj/ores, 

i»iie»los : 

S.  Miguel  cl  Grande, 

Nexapa, 

Nocliistlan, 

Nuevo  Ileyno  de  Leon, 

Nuevo  Santander, 

Oaxaca, 

Orizava, 

Otumba, 

Pachuca, 

Pucbl:(  de  los  Angeles, 

Papanlta, 

Quatro  V  illas  de  Oaxaca, 

Quantia  Amilpas, 

Quaiititlan, 

Queretaro, 

Sayula, 

Temascaltepec, 

Tepeaca, 

Tecali, 

Tehuacan  de  las  Grana- 

das, 
Teutitlan  del  Camino, 
Teutitla, 

Teutitlan  del  Valle, 
Tehuantepec, 
Teococuiico, 
Tepozcolula, 
Tepe.\i  de  la  Seda, 
Tacuba, 
Toliica, 

Teuango  del  Valle, 
Tetela  del  Rio, 
Tancitaro, 
Tlazasalca, 
TIapujagua, 
Tasco, 
Ti.vtla, 
TochimiIco, 
Tula, 

Tetepango, 
Tehusitlan, 
Tampico, 
Tulanzingo, 
Tetela  and  Xonotla, 
Tezcuco, 
Teotihuacan, 
Tlaxcala, 
Tabasco, 
Tu.xtla, 
TIapa, 
Villalta, 
Villa  de  Xalapa, 
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Zapotlan, 

Zumpnugo, 

Ziniapaii, 

Zacatlau  de  las  Manza- 


Villa  de  Leon, 

Valladolid, 

Villa  de  Valles, 

Vera  Cruz, 

Xi()Milpan,  nas, 

Xucliimiico,  Zempoala, 

Xicayan,  Zelaya, 

Xalapa  de  la  Feria,         Zacatecas, 

Yaliualica,  Ziniatian. 

Zacual|i;iii, 

All  these  arc  divided  into  23a  curacies  and  93 
missions,  many  of  tbeni,  or  indeed  (lie  i^reater 
l)ar(,  liaving  been  founded  and  established  by  tiie 
rejifulars  of  the  extinguislied  company  of  Je- 
suits; the  same  beini''  now  under  the  charire  of 
the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  and  of  those 
of  St.  Domin£;o.  This  kingdom  is  watered  by- 
many  large  rivers,  and  an  infinite  number  of  small 
ones,  whicii  rise  from  innumerable  springs ;  it 
produces  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the  known  world, 
such  as  wheat,  gaivanzas  or  Spanish  peas,  lentils, 
rice,  flax,  vines  of  the  stunted  and  branching  sorts, 
olives,  maize,  French  beans,  beans,  barley,  and 
many  other  fruits,  not  to  mention  wax,  silk,  pcj)- 
per,  saffron,  and  cinnamon,  although  the  quality 
of  tiie  two  latter  are  somewhat  inferior,  owing  to 
the  want  of  cultivation  :  it  abounds  in  cacao,  bal- 
sams, resins,  and  medicinal  herbs;  also  in  sugar, 
Lonej',  and  sweetmeats,  which  are  made  in 
abundance ;  in  purple,  cochineal,  and  other  dyes ; 
in  cotton,  of  which  the  finest  and  most  excellent 
manufactures  are  made ;  in  cattle  of  the  large  and 
small  sort  and  of  every  species,  as  neat  cattle, 
marts,  sheep,  and  swine;  and  all  of  these  in  such 
abundance,  that  although  they  were  originally 
brought  from  Europe,  they  arc  now  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  supply  other  countries  and  kingdoms 
as  large  as  itself;  likewise  the  iiumljer  of  native 
animals,  as  well  terrestrial  as  aerial  and  aquatic, 
is  very  great,  and  the  variety  of  their  species  asto- 
nishing. By  all  these  productions,  and  by  an  in- 
finite quantity  of  others,  which  it  is  not  allowable 
lor  us  to  enumerate  in  the  limits  of  our  article,  it 
maintains  a  very  large  conuncrcc,  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  richest,  most  opulent, 
and  flourishing  kingdoms  in  tlie  whole  world.  It 
contains  liH  rcii/es  or  silver  mines,  not  to  mention 
many  others  whicli  have  been,  as  it  were,  aban- 
doned, owing  to  (he  great  expence  of  labour  ;  from 
all  of  them,  however,  have  been  extracted,  and  are 
now  actually  extracted,  immense  riches,  and  there 
are  not  wanting  miues  of  gold,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
lion,  and  steel ;  although  these  yield  but  incon- 
kideiably. 

^V  hen  this  country  was  entered  by  the  Spaniards, 
vol,,  u. 


it  was  governed  by  an  emperor,  who  was  elective, 
and  who  was  called  Motezuma,  and  to  whom 
many  other  kings,  the  rulers  of  an  infinite  number 
of  nations,  were  tributary:  their  sub-governments 
comprehending  many  millions  of  idolatrous  and 
superstitious  Indians.  The  most  nnmeroiis  na- 
tions were  those  of  the  Mexicanos,  and  those  of  the 
Tlaxcalticas,  who  formed  a  republic  independent  of 
the  aforesaid  emperor  :  wi)h  all  their  barbarism  they 
acknowledged  the  laws  and  principles  of  civil  life  ; 
they  had  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  the  arts ; 
they  adored  different  idols,  the  jirincipal  of  whicli 
was  Hnitzilpulzil,  and  to  this  they  sacrificed  as 
well  as  to  many  others,  all  of  which  had  their 
respective  temples,  and  were  difFerent  amongst  the 
thousand  different  tribes  of  Indians. 

These  are  valorous,  and  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  stratagems  and  arts  of  war,  having  much 
harassed  the  Spaniards  in  the  conquest  of  this 
kingdom.  There  are  indeed  at  the  present  day 
many  vast  nations  and  provinces  which  could  never 
be  reduced,  and  in  which  reside  many  apostolic 
missionaries,  who  arc  continually  making  prose- 
lytes to  the  Catholic  faith,  though  not  without 
great  labours,  and  even  hazard  of  their  lives,  many 
having  already  perished  in  their  laudable  pursuits. 
This  kingdom,  to  which  the  Spaniards  gave  the 
name  of  Nueva  Espana,  from  the  similarity  they 
thought  it  to  possess  to  their  native  country,  en- 
joys, equally  with  that,  climates  that  are  cold, 
tenipcralc,  and  warm :  it  has  suffered  various 
plagues,  when  thousands  of  Indians  have  perished, 
as  particularly  in  that  which  happened  in  1545, 
when  no  less  than  800,000  fell  a  prey  to  its  ravages  ; 
also  in  that  of  1756,  which  lasted  nearly  half  the 
following  year,  and  when  more  than  :2,000,000 
died ;  and  this,  without  mentioning  the  frequent 
and  distressing  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  which 
disorder  was  known  here  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards:  its  jiopulation  consists  at  present  of 
these,  of  Mnslees,  Mulattoes,  Indians,  free  Ne- 
groes, and  slaves  who  are  employed  in  labour. 

[INDEX     TO     THE    AUDITION  VI-      MATTER     IlE- 
SPtCTlNG    NUEVA    EsPANA. 

1.  Population. — 2.  Increase  of  taxes,  roads,  Sfc. 

— 3.   Mines. — 4.  Agriculture  and  productions. 

— 5.  Jiliini/fartures  and  commerce. — b.  Revenue 

and  niililar//  defence. 

1 .  Population. — 'I'he  first  observation  that  strikes 
us  on  the  perusal  of  the  work  of  Humboldt,  and 
other  recent  works  on  Nueva  Espana,  is  the  great 
and  ra])id  improvement  of  that  kingdom  withiu 
the  last  30  years. 

'i'he  rapid  increase  of  its  population  appears 
from  the  legistcrs  of  births  and  burials:  these  arc 
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[kept  in  mnnv  places  witli  great  accuracy  by  the 
parhli  clergy,  wliosi>  einoliitiioiits  depend,  in  part, 
i)n  the  casualties  arjsinj;  from  baptisms  and  fune- 
rals. Through  the  favour  of  the  archbisiiop  of 
Mexico,  Mr.  Humboldt  had  free  access  to  these 
collections ;  the  result  of  his  examination  was, 
t  hat  t  lie  proport  ion  ot  births  to  deaths  throughout  the 
kin<;Jom,  is  as  170  to  100;  in  some  ])arts  of  the 
tnbii'-land  of  Mexico,  the  projjortion  was  as  high 
as  '25j  to  100  ;  but  at  Panuco,  on  the  coast  of  the 
N.  sea,  it  was  as  low  as  123  to  100:  this  diflerencc 
arises  from  the  great  salubrity  of  ttic  tabii'-land  in 
the  centre  of  Xueva  Espafia,  compared  with  the 
low,  marshy  lands  upon  the  coast.  Mr.  llum- 
bokil  jnstly  rcni.^rks,  that  the  salubrity  of  tro- 
pical cliaiates  depends  more  on  the  dryness  of  the 
air,  than  on  any  of  its  other  sensiiile  qualities. 
The  burning  province  of  Cunianu,  the  coast  of 
Coro,  and  the  plains  of  Caracas,  prove  that  ex- 
cessive heat  alo-ie  is  not  unfavourable  to  human 
life.  It  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  very 
liot  but  dry  countries,  mankind  attain  to  a  greater 
affe  than  in  the  temperate  zones.  One  extraordi- 
nary instance;  of  this  longevity  is  related  by  Hum- 
boldt, as  having  occurred  within  his  own  observa- 
tion :  while  he  was  at  Lima,  a  Peruvian  Indian 
died  at  the  age  of  li7:  having  been  married  for 
90  years  to  the  same  woman,  who  had  lived  to 
the  age  of  117;  till  he  attained  to  the  age  of  130, 
this  venerable  personage  used  to  walk  three  or  four 
leagues  every  day,  but  for  the  last  12  years  of  his 
life  he  had  lost  his  sight.  Many  instances  of 
similar  longevity  are  related  in  the  Mercurio 
Peruano. 

But  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  which  constitutes 
three-fifths  of  the  kingdom,  enjoys  not  only  a  dry 
and  light  atmosphere,  but  a  mild  and  temperate 
climate ;  the  winters  are  as  gentle  as  at  Naples ; 
the  medium  temperature  of  that  season  is  from  13° 
to  11^  of  the  centigrade  thermometer  :  sometimes, 
indeed,  though  rarely,  tlie  thermometer  descends 
below  the  freezing  point ;  but  in  the  greatest  heat 
of  summer,  it  never  rises  in  the  shade  above  21°. 
On  the  coast,  the  medium  temperature  of  the 
whole  year  is,  on  tlie  contrary,  about  25^  or  2G°  ; 
and  wherever  the  air  is  moist  as  well  as  hot,  the 
climate  is  exceedingly  unwholesome:  this  is  the 
case  upon  the  w.  coast  of  Mexico,  from  the  moulh 
of  the  river  Alvarado  to  the  river  Tampico,  and 
plains  of  New  Santander  :  and  the  5.  coast  is 
equally  unhealthy,  from  San  Bias  to  Acapulco. 
The  c(')mbinati()n  of  heat  and  uioisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  like  manner,  renders  the  coast  of 
Caracas  unwholesome,  from  New  Barcelona  to 
Puerto  Caballo. 


The  population  of  the  whole  viceroyalty  of  Nuera 
Espaiia,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Humboldt  from  the 
proportion  of  births  and  deaths  given  by  the 
parish  registers,  and  from  an  actual  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  made  in  1793  by  the  Count  of 
llevillagii.:;('d(),  viceroy  of  the  kingdom,  amounted 
at  that" lime  to  4,483,555)  souls;  and  in  1808, 
to  7,800,000.  From  an  examination  of  the  re- 
gisters  ofdifl'erent  parishes,  lie  estimates  the  pro. 
portion  of  births  to  the  whole  pojiulation  as  one  to 
17,  and  that  of  deaths  as  one  to  30  ;  and  he  finds 
the  number  of  male  births  to  be  greater  liian  that 
of  females,  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  D7,  which 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion  observed  in 
France.  Our  renders  are  probably  aware  of  the 
extraordinary  fact,  that  the  number  of  females 
born  in  Chile  greatly  exceeds  that  of  males,  in 
the  proportion,  as  some  accounts  state,  of  two  to 
one. 

The  tithes,  which  are  collected  from  all  sorts  of 
agricultural  produce,  jiavedoubled  in  theiraniount 
in  21  years,  and  he  dt^scribes  the  general  face  of 
the  coutitry  as  indicating  the  rapid  progress  and 
extension  of  its  airriculture.  Fields  brought  re- 
cently into  cultivation,  country  houses  building 
or  lately  erected,  populous,  rising,  and  industrious 
villages,  are  the  objects  which  meet  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  in  every  direction  in  which  he  crosses 
the  country. 

2.  Increase  of  taxes,  roads,  Sfc. — .'Vnother  indi- 
cation of  the  growing  prosperity  of  Nueva  Espana, 
is  the  increasing  ])roductiveMess  of  the  taxes  levied 
on  its  internal  trade  and  consumption  :  to  this  fact, 
as  to  the  former,  Mr.  Humboldt  bears  witness  in 
general  terms  ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  Viagero  L'ni- 
veral,  t.  27,  p.  II,  that  the  duty  of  alcabala  in 
the  kingdom  ofNueva  Espana,  which,  tVom  17G() 
to  1778  inclusive,  yieldedonly  19,844,054  dollars, 
produced,  in  the  same  number  of  years,  from  1779 
to  1791  inclusive,  34,21S,463|  dollars;  making 
a  difference  in  favour  of  the  second  period,  of 
14,374,409.  The  alcahnla  is  a  tax  of  6  per<;ent. 
on  commodities  sold  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  exacted  as  often  as  the  sale  is  repeated.  Its 
productiveness  is  consequently  the  best  indication 
possible  of  the  briskness  of  internal  trade. 

Nothing  more  sensibly  contributes  to  y)romo(e 
the  industry  and  prosperity  of  a  country,  than  the 
construction  of  roads  for  its  internal  commerce; 
and  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  its  flourish- 
ing and  improving  state,  than  the  multiplication 
of  these  means  of  communication.  Thus  we  find  in 
Mexico,  that  the  magnificent  carriage-road  from 
the  capital  to  Vera  Cruz,  which  had  reached  no 
further  than  Puebla,  in  1795,  has  been  carried,] 
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[for  some  years  past,  as  far  as  Perotc,  and  is  now, 
at  the  instance  of  tiie  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz,  cimi- 
ductod  in  part  down  the  nioiinlains  to  tli;il  city. 
A  road  was  also  made,  in  1800,  across  the  islhnuis 
of  Tcluiante|)oc,  from  the  river  lluasacualcoto  tlic 
river  Cliimalapa,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
indigo  of  (iuaieinala  to  Vera  Cruz.  Other  roads 
liave  also  been  constructed  in  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom. 

o.  Mines. — But  the  great  and  rapid  progress  of 
Nucva  J'^spafia  is  nowhere  so  strikingly  exem- 
plified as  ill  the  increasing  productiveness  of  its 
mines  :  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  long  since  refuted  by 
Ulloa,  that  the  labour  of  the  mines  has  been  a 
principal  cause  of  the  dei)opulation  of  Spanish 
America:  ^vere  that  occupation  more  unwhole- 
some than  it  really  is,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  it  is  not  suflicient  to  produce  any  sen- 
sible eftect  on  the  general  population  of  the  coun- 
try. The  mines  of  Nueva  Espana  are  at  this  mo- 
mojit  the  most  productive  of  any  that  were  ever 
worked  in  any  country,  at  any  period  of  history  ; 
and  yet  the  whole  nimiber  of  persons  employed  in 
■working  these  mines  under  ground,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 30,000,  or  one  two-hundredth  part  of  the 
■whole  population  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  the 
occupations  connected  with  mining  are  more  la- 
borious, and  less  favourable  to  health,  than  the 
employments  of  agriculture ;  but  the  choice  of 
such  occupations  is  voluntary,  for,  in  Mexico  at 
least,  the  labour  of  the  miner  is  perfectly  free,  his 
wages  are  high,  in  proportion  to  the  unwholesome- 
ness,  disagreeablencss,  and  severity  of  his  work; 
and  he  is  secure  from  bad  usage,  as  he  is  at  liberty 
to  quit  his  master  and  employment  when  he  pleases, 
and  may  hire  himself,  if  he  chooses,  at  another 
mine.  The  mita  tanda,  or  forced  labour  of  the 
Indians,  has  been  abolished  in  Mexico  tor  at  least 
40  years  ;  Robertson  was  in  error  when  he  sup- 
posed that  it  still  cxisied.  The  circumstances  of 
the  principal  Mcxicaii  mines  are  lavourable  to  the 
health  and  accomniudalion  of  the  miners  :  instead 
of  being  situated  in  barren  mountains,  adjoining 
to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  like  the  mines  of 
Potosi,  Pasco,  and  Chota,  in  Pern,  the  richest 
aiid  most  abundant  mines  of  Nucva  Espana  are 


not  more  than  1700  or  2000  metres  above  the  leve^ 
of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields,  cities, 
and  vilhiges  ;  affording,  in  abundance,  all  that  can 
be  wanted  for  the  use  ot  the  mine  or  convenience 
of  the  miner.  It  is  accordingly  found,  that  the 
mortality  in  the  mining  districts  of  Mexico,  is  not 
greater  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  kw 
•examination  of  the  parish  registers  of  Guanaxuafo 
and  Zacatecas,  which  are  the  seats  of  the  two 
principal  mines  of  Nueva  Espana,  has  convinced 
Mr.  Humboldt  of  this  truth  :  lie  found,  that  in 
(iuanaxuata  the  number  of  births  from  1797  to 
1802  was,  to  the  number  of  deaths,  as  201  to 
100. 

But,  if  the  labour  of  the  mines  is  not  that 
scourge  of  humanity,  which  well  meaning  but  ill 
informed  writers  have  imagined,  there  can  be  no 
boubtofthe  propriety  of  stating  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  mines  as  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country.  An  in- 
crease of  the  produce  of  the  precious  metals  tends, 
no  doubt,  to  a  depreciation  of  their  value  ;  but 
this  objection,  which  has  been  urged  in  Europe, 
against  the  further  workingof  the  American  mines, 
would  apply,  witli  equal  force,  against  the  exten- 
sion of  any  branch  of  agriculture  or  manufactures  : 
every  increase  of  supply  tends  to  diminish  the 
value  of  the  article  produced  ;  but  the  natural  cor- 
rective of  this  evil,  when  it  becomes  one,  is  the  re- 
duction of  profit  to  the  grower  or  manufacturer, 
who  will  abandon  his  trade  or  occupation  as  soon 
as  he  finds  that  he  can  no  longer  carry  it  on  with 
advantage.  But  so  far  is  the  trade  of  mining  from 
having  arrived  at  this  state  in  America,  that  at  no' 
period  since  the  discovery  of  that  continent,  have 
there  been  so  many  opulent  individuals  engaged 
in  mining,  or  such  quantities  of  the  precious  metals 
extracted  annually  from  the  mines.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Nueva  Espana,  in  particular,  the  im- 
provement of  the  mines  has  been  rapid  and  con- 
siderable, as  will  appear  from  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  average  of  the  annual  coinage  of 
Mexico,  during  successive  periods,  from  17ij2  to 
near  the  present  time,  extracted  from  the  registers 
of  the  mint. 
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[Average  op  the  annual  coinage  of  Mexico, 


From  1733  to  1742,  ten  years 
From  1743  to  1752,  ten  years 
From  1753  to  1762,  ten  years 
From  1763  to  1771,  nine  years 
From  1772  to  1782,  eleven  years 
From  1783  to  1792,  ten  years 
In  1793 

Silver  Dollurs. 

Gold  Dollars. 

Total  Dollars. 

8,998,209i 
11,566,030 
11,971,S35| 
11,777,9091 
17,551,906tV 
19,491,309^; 
23,428,680 
21,084,7871 

434,050> 

455,109,% 

462,773i 

761,553} 

835,586 

644,040} 

884,262 

9,432,2591 
12,021,  159t% 
12,434,603r''o 
12,539,462} 
1 8,387,492  .V 
20,l35,340i 
24,312,942 

From  1795  to  1804,  ten  years 

The  first  six  rows  of  figures  in  the  preceding 
table,  arc  calculated  from  data  furriislied  by  the 
Mercvrio  Pentano,  vol.  x.  p.  133;  the  seventh 
is  extracted  from  the  same  work,  vol.  xi.  p.  13 ; 
and  the  last  calculated  from  a  statement  furnished 
by  Espinosa,  director  of  the  caxa  de  ronsolidackm, 
or  sinking  fund,  at  Madrid.  As  very  little  bullion 
is  exported  from  Mexico,  the  amount  of  the 
coinage  is,  in  general,  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  ;  occasionally, 
however,  it  is  less.  In  1790,  one  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars  were  remitted,  in  bullion,  to  the  king 
from  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  great  increase  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  particularly  of  silver,  since 
1771  :  the  facts  stated  in  the  table  speak  plainly 
for  themselves. 

It  will  surprise  the  generality  of  our  readers,  to 
be  fold  that  the  silver  mines  of  Nueva  Espana, 
the  most  productive  of  any  that  have  been  ever 
known,  arc  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  the 
mineral  they  contain.  A  quintal,  or  1600  ounces, 
of  silver  ore,  affords,  at  a  medium,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  ounces  of  pure  silver :  the  same 
quantity  of  mineral,  in  the  silver  mines  of  Marien- 
berg  in  Saxony,  yields  from  10  to  15  ounces.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  the  richness  of  the  ore,  but  its 
abuHclance,  and  the  facility  of  working  it,  which 
render  the  mines  of  Nueva  Espana  so  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Europe. 

The  fact  of  the  small  number  of  persons  employ- 
ed in  the  labour  of  the  mines,  is  not  less  contrary 
to  the  commonly  received  opinions  on  this  subject. 
The  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  infinitely  richer  than 
those  of  Potosi  ever  were,  affordeti,  from  1796  to 
1803,  near  40,000,000  of  dollars  in  gold  and  silver, 
or  very  near  5,000,000  of  dollars  annually  ;  that 
is,  somewhat  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  from  Nueva  Espana: 


yet  these  mines,  productive  as  they  were,  did  not 
employ  more  than  5000  workmenof  every  descrip- 
tion. The  labour  of  the  mines  is  perfectly  free  in 
Mexico,  and  no  species  of  labour  is  so  well  paid  ; 
a  miner  earns  from  25  to  30  francs  a  week, 
that  is,  from  five  to  five  dollars  and  a  half; 
while  the  wages  of  the  common  labourer  arc 
not  more  tlian  a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  tena- 
teros,  or  persons  who  carry  the  ore  on  their 
backs  from  the  place  where  it  is  dug  out  of  the 
mine,  to  the  place  where  it  is  collected  in  heaps, 
receive  six  francs  for  a  day's  work  of  six  hours. 
No  slaves,  criminals,  or  forced  labourers,  are 
ever  employed  in  the  Mexican  mines. 

Mr,  Humboldt,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  mines  of  Ciermany,  points  out  many  defects 
and  imperfections  in  those  of  Nueva  £s|)aua  :  one 
of  the  most  obvious  is  the  clumsy,  impcr/ect,  and 
expensive  mode  of  clearing  them  from  water  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  some  of  the  richest  mines 
have  been  overflowed  and  abandoned ;  another 
great  defect  is  the  want  of  arrangement  in  the 
disposition  of  the  galleries,  and  absence  of  lateral 
communications,  which  add  to  the  uncertainty, 
and  increase  prodigiously  tlie  working  of  tJic 
mines.  No  j)lan  of  the  galleries  is  formed,  and 
no  contrivances  used  for  abridging  labour,  and 
facilitating  the  transport  of  materials.  Wlieii 
new  works  are  undertaken,  they  are  often  begun 
without  due  consideration,  and  always  conducted 
on  a  scale  too  large  atid  too  expensive. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  silver  obtained 
from  America,  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  means 
of  quicksilver :  the  loss  of  quicksilver  in  this 
operation  is  immense;  the  quantity  consumed  in 
Nueva  Espana  alone  is  about  16,000  quintals  a 
year,  and  in  the  whole  of  America,  about  25,000 
quintals  are  annually  expended  ;  the  cost  of  which, 
in    the    colonies,     Mr.   Humboldt  estimates  at] 
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[6,200,000  livrcs.  Thegreaterpart  of  this  quick- 
silver has  been  furnished  of  late  years  by  the  mine 
of  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  the  residue  was  obtained 
from  Istria  in  Carniola ;  in  1802,  Almaden  alone 
supplied  more  than  20,000  quintals.  Huenca- 
vclica  in  Peru,  which  in  the  IGlh  century  atlbrded 
for  some  years  more  than  ]0,OOOquintals  of  quick- 
silver a  year,  does  not  yield  at  present  quite  4000 : 
such  being  the  case,  it  conies  to  be  a  question  of 
infinite  importance  to  America,  how  its  mines  are 
to  be  provided  with  quicksilver,  if  the  supply  from 
Spain  and  Germany  should  be  cut  off.  llumboldt 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  are  mines  of  cin- 
nabar in  America,  suflicicnt  for  the  purpose;  lie 
enumerates  several  in  Nueva  Espafia  and  JNueva 
Granada,  as  well  as  in  Peru  ;  bat  till  they  are 
worked  or  examined  with  greater  care  than  they 
Lave  been  hitlierto,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  what 
quantity  of  mercury  they  are  capable  of  yielding. 
Jt  is  the  supply  of  mercury  that  determines  the 
productiveness  of  the  silver  mines  ;  for  such  is  the 
abundance  of  the  ore  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
that  the  only  limit  to  the  quantity  of  silver  ob- 
tained from  those  kingdoms,  is  tlie  want  of  mer- 
cury for  amalgamation.  The  sale  of  quicksilver 
in  the  Spanish  colonies  has  been  liitherto  a  royal 
monopoly,  and  the  distribution  of  it  among  the 
miners  a  source  of  influence,  and  possibly  of 
profit,  to  the  servants  of  the  crown.  Gulvez,  to 
whom  America  is  indebted  for  the  system  of 
free  trade,  reduced  the  price  of  quicksilver  from 
82  to  41  dollars  the  quintal,  and  thereby  contri- 
buted most  essentially  to  the  subsequent  prosperity 
and  increase  of  the  mines. 

The  amiual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Nueva 
Kspana,  as  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the 
royal  duties,  and  theretiire  considerably  under  the 
truth,  amounts  to  7000  Spanish  marks  ot  pure 
gold,  and  2,250,000  do.  of  pure  silver;  the  value, 
in  dollars,  of  both  is  22,170,740;  the  gold  being 
estimated  at  MStVb  dollars,  and  the  silver  at  9-t- 
doUars,  the  S|)ariish  mark;  besides  tliis  we  must 
add  tor  contraband  S29,2C()  dollars,  and  tiie  total 
produce  \\  ill  then  be  23,000,000. 

4.  Jigriculliirc  and  prodiidiniis. — The  back- 
wardness of  agriculture  in  Spanish  America,  has 
l)een  usually  atlribiitcd  to  its  mines  of  gold  and 
silver:  this  erioiMr.  liiimlioldt  successfully  re- 
futes ;  he  admits,  that  in  some  districts,  as  in 
('hocoand  other  parts  ol'iSCw  (jr(MK\(iii,  the  jieople 
leavr  their  (i«-lils  nncultivaicd,  while  IhfV  mispend 
their  time  in  searching  for  gold  dust  in  the  beds  of 
rivers.  It  is  also  true,  that  in  Cuba,  Caracas,  and 
(lUateniala,  where  there  are  no  mines,  many 
highly  cultivated  tracts  ol  country  arc  to  be  found; 


but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agriculture  of  Peru  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Cuniana  or  Guayana ;  and 
in  Mexico,  the  best  cultivated  district  is  the  terri- 
tory  extending  from  Salamanca  to  Guanaxuato 
and  Leon,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  productive 
mines  of  the  world.  So  far  from  raining  being 
prejudicial  to  agriculture,  no  sooner  is  a  mine  dis- 
covered and  wrought,  than  cultivation  is  seen  ia 
its  neighbourhood  ;  towns  and  villages  are  built ; 
provisions  are  wanted  for  the  workmen,  and  sub- 
sistence for  the  cattle  employed  in  the  mine : 
whatever  the  surrounding  country  can  be  made  to 
produce,  is  raised  from  it  in  abundance.  A  flou- 
rishing agriculture  is  established,  which  not  un- 
frequently  survives  the  prosperity  of  the  mines,  to 
which  it  was  indebted  for  its  origin  ;  the  husband- 
man remains  and  cultivates  his  fields,  after  the 
miner,  who  had  at  first  set  him  to  work,  is  gone 
to  another  district,  in  search  of  a  more  abundant 
or  less  exhausted  vein.  The  Indians,  in  particu- 
lar, who  prefer  a  mountainous  situation  to  living 
in  the  plains,  seldom  quit  the  farms  they  have 
established,  though  the  mines  are  abandoned, 
which  were,  perhaps,  their  original  inducement 
for  settling  there.  Indian  villages  and  farms  are 
continually  found  in  the  valleys,  and  amidst  the 
precipices  of  the  highest  mountains.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  agriculture  of  Lombardy  and  Flan- 
bers  continues  to  flourish,  though  the  manufac- 
turing industry  of  these  countries  has  been  long 
extinguished. 

In  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Nueva  Es- 
paua,  Mr.  llumboldt  enters  into  many  curious 
and  interesting  details  concerning  the  origin,  na- 
tural history,  and  cultivation  of  the  different  vege- 
table productions  of  that  kingdom,  in  which  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  :  we  shall, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  extracts  from 
this  part  of  his  work. 

Of  all  the  vegetable  productions  cultivated  for 
the  use  of  man,  there  is  none  which  affords  so 
much  food  from  the  same  quantity  of  land,  as  the 
plainlain  or  banana  tree  :  a  field  of  100  square 
Dittrrs  in  plantain  trees  affords  4000  lbs.  wei<rlit  of 
food  ;  the  same  field  in  wheat  will  produce  about 
SO  lbs.  ;  and  in  potatoes  90  lbs.  The  quantity  of 
f<>od  liom  the  plantain  tree  is,  therefore,  to  the 
(|uantity  of  food  from  wheat  as  ISJto  one,  and  to 
the  c|uantity  fr(>m  potatoes  as  44  to  one  :  ti)c 
(juaiitilies  of  nourishment,  it  must  be  owned,  are 
not  j.raportioneil  to  the  weights,  tor  the  fruit  of 
the  plantain  tree  contains  a  greater  portion  of  mu- 
cilaginous juice  than  the  seeds  of  the  cetealia. 
An  arptiit,  covered  with  plantain  trees,  will  main- 
tain JO  persons :    the  same  quantity  of  ground] 
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[sown  with  \vhpat  will  not  support  two  individuals. 
The  plantain  tree  docs  not  thrive  wlicre  tbc  me- 
dintn  temperature  is  below  91"  (ccntign.  tlieriu. 
or75°.2F.),  but  there  are  50,000  square  leagues 
of  the  Mexican  territory  in  that  situation.  The 
fruit  of  the  plantain  tree  is  farinaceous,  but  con- 
tains a  small  poition  of  vegetable  glutiMi,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  Mr.  Fluni- 
boldt  remarks,  that  in  all  tropical  countries,  sac- 
charine matter  is  considered  to  be  eminently  nu- 
tritious. 

The  same  country  that  atTords  the  plantain  tree 
produces  tiie  cassava  root;  the  fnrin  a  of  the  cas- 
sava root,  called  manioc,  is  made  into  bread, 
which  the  natives,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  bread 
of  maize,  call  pan  de  ticrrn  caVirnlc.  Tiie  flour 
of  manioc  has  tliis  inestimable  advantage,  that, 
when  dried  and  toasted,  it  is  secure  fioni  the  de- 
predations of  worms  and  otiier  insects  :  it  contains, 
besides  farinaceous  fecula,  a  saccharine  matter, 
and  a  viscous  substance  resembling  caoutchouc. 
'J'he  cassava  root  is  not  cultivated  in  Nucva  Es- 
pafia  at  a  greater  height  than  COO  or  800  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  its  poisonous  juice  be- 
comes harmless  by  boiling,  and  separating  the 
scum  that  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  then  used  by  tiie 
natives  for  seasoning  their  food.  The  original  in- 
habitants of  Haitie,  after  the  conquest  of  their 
country  by  the  Spaniards,  used  to  poison  them- 
selves with  this  juice,  and  for  tliat  purpose  assem- 
bled in  parties  of  50  or  more  to  take  it  together. 

Maize  is  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nueva  Espafia  :  it  is  cultivated  from  the  coast  to 
the  height  of  2S00  metres  above  the  sea  ;  in  very 
fertile  lands,  and  in  very  good  years,  it  gives  a 
return  of  800  for  one;  but  the  average  return  for  the 
intra-tropical  part  of  the  country  is  not  more  than 
150  for  one,  and  in  New  California  it  is  from  70 
to  80  :  in  very  hot  and  moist  districts  two  or  three 
crops  are  obtained  in  the  year,  but  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  only  one  is  taken.  No  crop  is  more 
uncertain  than  maize,  and  as  it  is  seldom  equally 
good  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  transport 
of  maize  comes  to  be  the  principal  branch  of  in- 
ternal commerce:  a  general  failure  of  the  crop  is 
followed  by  scarcity,  or  even  famine :  its  price 
varies  from  two  livres  and  a  half  to  25  livrcs  the 
fanega,  and  when  it  exceeds  10  livres  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  common  people  are  tbrced  to  use 
other  and  less  wholesome  nourishment.  The  an- 
nual i)roducc  of  Nueva  Espafia  in  maize  is  esti- 
mated at  17,000,000  of faiiesras  annually.  It  may 
be  preserved  for  three  years  at  Mexico,  and  in 
colder  climates  for  si.x  or  seven  years.  The  In- 
dians prepare  a  fermented  liquor  from  maize,  and 


before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  they  extracted 
sugar  from  its  stalks. , 

It  appears,  that  a  species  of  wheat  and  a  species 
of  bailey  were  c\illivated  in  (Jhile  Ix-fore  the  arri- 
val of  the  Spaniards,  but  that  none  of  the  cerealia  of 
the  old  continent  were  known  in  America  when  it 
was  first  discovered.  The  cerealia  arc  not  cultivated 
in  the  intra-troi)ical  part  of  Mexico),  at  a  lower 
elevation  than  800  ov  900  metres  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  in  very  small  quantity  at  a  less 
height  than  V200  or  l.'JOO.  At  a  greater  eleva- 
tion than  y500  or  4000  metres,  neither  wheat 
nor  Tyi'  come  to  maturity,  though  the  mediumi 
temperature  of  these  regions  is  higher  than  in  parts 
of  Siberia  and  Norway,  where  both  plants  are 
cultivated  with  success:  but  then,  the  heat  in  the 
the  latter  countries  is  very  great  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks  in  the  middle  of  summer ;  while,  in  the 
former,  the  thermometer  never  rises  for  a  whole 
«lay  above  10^  or  12=  (50^  or  52'.6  V .)  The 
Mexican  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
medium  return  throughout  the  kingdonii  is  from 
2a  to  95  for  one  :  in  some  places  it  gives  from  30 
to  40  for  one  ;  and  in  New  California,  only  17  or 
]8.  Much  wheat  is  exported  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Cuba  :  barley  and  rye  thrive  very  well  in  Nueva 
Espana  ;  oats  are  very  little  cultivated  ;  the  potato 
is  a  great  object  of  culture  in  the  high  and  cold  parts 
of  the  country  :  rice  is  but  littlcattended  to,  though 
well  adapted  for  the  marshy  lands  on  the  coast. 

The  Spanish  government  has  always  discouraged 
in  its  colonies  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  olive, 
the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  plants  producing  hemp 
and  flax.  While  '.luinboldt  was  in  Nueva  Espafia, 
an  order  came  from  Madrid  to  grub  up  all  the 
stocks  of  vines  in  the  ti.  part  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  suc- 
cess as  to  give  alarm  to  the  merchants  of  Cadiz, 
by  the  diminished  consumption  of  wine  from  the 
mother  country.  There  is  but  one  olive  planta- 
tion in  Nueva  Espana,  and  that  belongs  to  the 
archbishop  of  Mexico  :  tobacco  is  another  branch 
of  culture,  which  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
sacritieetl  to  political  considerations.  Since  17G4, 
when  the  royal  monopoly  was  established,  no  to- 
bacco can  be  planted,  except  in  particular  dis- 
tricts, and  none  can  be  sold,  except  to  the  king's 
oflicers.  Parties  of  soldiers  are  employed  to  go 
about  the  country  in  search  of  tobacco  fields;  and 
where  they  find  one  on  forbidden  ground,  they 
impose  a  fine  on  the  owner,  and  direct  the  planta- 
tion to  be  destroyed  :  this  odious  and  vexatious 
monopoly  produces  tothe  king  of  Spain,  in  Mexico 
alone,  a  clear  revenue  of  more  than  20,000,000  of 
livres  annually.] 
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[Pulque,  or  fermented  liquor,  is  prepared  from  the 
sap  of  the  American  aloe  :  it  is  tlie  favourite  drink 
of  all  th(^  nations  that  speait  the  Aztetic  tongue. 
It  tastes  liite  cider,  but  lias  an  oftensive  smell  of 
meat  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  The  ardent  spirit 
distilled  from  it  is  strictly  prohibited  by  law,  lest 
it  should  interfere  with  the  saleof  Spanish  brandy  ; 
but  great  quantities  of  it  are  clandestinely  made. 
The  pita  also  furnishes  thread  ;  and  the  ancient 
Mexicans  prepared  from  it  a  sort  of  paper.  Next 
to  the  maize  and  potatoc,  Mr.  Humboldt  considers 
it  the  most  useful  production  bestowed  by  nature 
on  the  mountainous  countries  of"  America,  situated 
within  tlu-  tropics. 

Of  sus^ar,  \  era  Gruz  exports  annually  more  than 
Iialf  a  million  o(  anohas  ;  and  Mr.  tlnmboldt  esti- 
mates the  consumption  of  that  article  in  Nueva 
£spaua  at  more  than  twice  as  much.  Cuba,  as  lie 
informs  us,  exported  in  1S03,  2,576,000  arrolas 
of  sugar,  and  used  for  her  internal  consumption 
440,000  more.  I]y  a  statement  of  the  export  of 
sugar  from  the  Ilavaniudi,  from  1801  to  IblO  in- 
clusive, it  appears,  that  tlu-  average  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  2,850,000  arrohaa,  or  about 
(541,000  cwt.  a  year.  Cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and 
cacao,  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  New 
Spain  ;  though  the  Mexicans,  like;  all  other  Spa- 
niards, are  great  consumers  of  chocolate.  Mr. 
Humboldt  was  at  pains  to  ascertain  the  quantify  of 
cacao  exported  aniuially  from  the  Spanish  setfle- 
nients  ;  and,  faking  the  average  of  fouryears,  from 
179!)  to  ISO.'J,  he  tonnd  it  as  follows  :  from  Vene- 
zuela and  Maracaybo,  1 45,000 /«/?<>"■«,?  ,■  from  Cu- 
inana,  18,000;  from  New  Barcelona,  3000;  and 
from  (iuayaquil,  (>00,000  ;  total,  228,000.  But 
in  this  calculation  he  on\ifs  the  cacao  of  (Juafemala, 
wiiich  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all.  'i  he  whole  of 
the  vanilla  consumed  in  l^urope  comes  from  the 
jjrovinces  of  Oaxaea  and  \'era  Cruz  in  New 
Spain.  Mr.  Humboldt  gives  a  mituitc  accoimt  of 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  which  had  not  been 
formerly  described.  Cireat  care  and  nicety  are  re- 
quired in  drying  it.  'riicjlemand  f(n-  it  is  less  than 
we  shoulil  have  ex])ecle(l.  The  quantity  aimually 
pre[)ared  for  u.-e,  iloes  not  much  exceed  900,000 
pods,  the  valni-  of  which,  at  Vera  Cruz,  is  from 
jO,000  to  40,000  dollars.  Cochineal  is  another 
article  of  connnerec,  which  till  lately  was  the  sole 

rvoduction  of  Nneva  Kspana.  Accordimr  to  Mr. 
Ininholdl's  infiirmation,  tlie  province  of  Oaxaca 
furnishes  annually  J2,00()  anvbas  of  cochineal, 
■which,  at  75  dollars,  are  worth  2,400,000  dollars. 
The  whole  of  fhe  armnal  produce  of  the  agri- 
cullure  of  Nueva  Kspana  is  valued  by  Mr.  Hum- 
boldt at  29,000jt)00  of  dollars ;  and  as  this  calcu- 


lation is  founded  on  accurate  returns  of  the  amount 
of  the  tithes,  and  has  been  revised  and  corrected 
by  a  very  intelligent  body,  the  municipality  of 
Valhidolid,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  near  ap- 
proximation to  (he  truth.  The  value  of  the  precious 
metals  annually  extracted  fromf  he  mines  of  fhe  same 
kingdom,  may  be  estimated  at  about  22,000,000 
of  dollars;  and  consequently,  fhe  wealth  which 
Nueva  Espana  derives  from  agriculture  exceeds 
the  wealth  which  it  derives  from  the  extraction  of 
the  j)recious  metals  in  the  proportion  of  29  to  22, 
or  nearly  in  that  of  4  to  3. 

The  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
are  partly  derived  from  nature,  and  partly  from 
positive  institution.  Of  the  first  class,  fhe  princi- 
pal is  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  climate,  and 
want  of  moisture  in  the  ground.  This  evil  has 
been  increased  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  have  cut  down  the  forests  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  liave  thereby  exposed  fhe  soil  to  the 
stronger  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  whicii  in 
that  attenuated  atmosphere  possess  an  extraordi- 
nary power  of  evaporation,  as  Mr.  Humboldt  as- 
certained by  experiments.  The  dry  season,  on 
the  table-land  of  Mexico,  lasts  from  the  beginning 
of  October  to  the  end  of  May,  without  any  inter- 
ruption from  showers.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
j3eriod,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  disappears,  and 
the  crops,  particularly  those  of  wlieaf,  begin  to 
suller;  and  if  the  rains  are  delayed  much  beyond 
their  usual  time,  nothing  can  save  them  but  artifi- 
cial irrigation,  where  that  is  practicable.  Planta- 
tions of  trees,  and  a  general  system  of  irrigation, 
are  the  remedies  for  this  evil. 

The  obstacles  from  positive  institution  are  chiefly 
fhe  vast  accumulations  of  landed  property  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  persons,  held  uniler  all  the  strict- 
ness of  Spanish  entails,  and  the  extensive  tracts  of 
country  possessed  in  common,  and  therefore  ill- 
(uhivatcd  and  neglected.  The  church  lands  are 
inconsiderable  in  extent,  the  fee-simple  of  them  not 
being  valued  at  more  than  S  or  3,000,000  of  dol- 
lars. But  in  addition  to  the  landed  estate  of  the 
clergy,  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  mortgages  on 
land  to  the  amount  of  44 ,.500,000  of  dollars,  for 
which  the  pro[)rietors  of  the  land  pay  them  an  an- 
nual interest,  in  1804,  the  greedy  and  necessi- 
tous court  of  Madrid,  hearing  of  this  immense  ca- 
pital belonging  to  the  church,  ordained  the  whole 
of  it  to  be  seized  upon  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  state, 
and  directed  its  court  of  exchequer  at  Mexico  to 
exact  iiayment,  not  as  heretofore  of  the  interest, 
but  o(  the  principal  itself,  and  to  remit  it  by  the 
first  opporiunity  to  the  mother  country,  to  be  there 
paid  into  the  sinking  fund  established  for  the  ex-] 
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[tiiiction  of  (lie  w/i??,  or  paper  nioncj',  with  which 
the  kingdom  was  thoninuiiiiated.  The  execution  of 
this  order,  wliich  must  have  ruined  the  greater 
pwrtoftlie  huided  pro|)rietors  of  Nucva  Espana, 
by  witiidrawing  from  them  so  large  a  portion  of 
liieir  capital,  was  adenipted  by  the  Mexican  ex- 
chequer, but  with  so  little  nuccess,  that,  in  June 
1806,  (hey  had  not  received  payment  of  more  than 
tfiOOflOi)  dollars  of  the  sum  demanded. 

The  wages  of  labour  in  Nueva  Espana  are,  as  be- 
fore observed,  2]  Kiilsdt  pliilaa.  day,  on  the  coast, 
and  two  reals  dep/alii,  or  one  fourth  ofa  dollar,  on  the 
table-land.  Tlie  average  price  of  maize  on  the  table- 
land, where  it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people, 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Humboldt  at  five  livres  the 
ffinegn.  Thv Jaiirga  is  somewhat  more  than  one 
bushel  and  a  half ;  and  consequently  a  labourer  on 
the  table-land  of  Mexico,  earns  about  one  peck 
and  two  thirds  of  Indian  corn  a  day.  The  ordinary 
price  paid  for  wheat  upon  the  farm,  in  Nucva  Es- 
pana, is  about  four  or  fi  \c  dollars  the  cargo  or  load, 
whicli  weighs  1.50  kilograms  ;  but  tlic  expence  of 
carriage  raises  it,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  nine 
or  10  dollars  ;  the  extreme  prices  being  eight  and 
15.  The  ordinary  price  of  130  kilograms  of  wheat 
at  Paris,  according  (o  Mr,  Tluniboldt,  is  30  francs, 
or  fi  ve  dollars  and  ;i  half.  W  heat  is  1  herefore  nearly 
twice  as  dear  in  the  city  of  Mexico  as  it  is  at  Paris. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered,  that 
wheat  is  not  so  much  an  article  of  the  first  necessity 
in  Nueva  Espana  as  it  is  in  France.  According  to 
Mr.  Humboldt,  not  more  than  1,300,000  persons 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  use  wheat  habitually  as 
an  article  of  subsistence.  Tlierc  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
greater  proportion  of  wheat-caters  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
but  one-Iialf  of  its  population,  and  tliat  the  poorer 
part,  consists  of  Indians  and  of  mixed  casts. 

5.  Manufactures  and  commaxe. — Spain  has 
been  less  rigorous  than  the  other  states  of  modern 
Europe  in  the  prohibition  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  her  colonies.  The  great  extent  and  popn- 
lousness  of  her  foreign  possessions,  the  remoteness 
of  her  priucijwl  settlements  from  the  coast,  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  bulky  commodities  in  the 
interior  of  America,  the  want  of  industry  and 
commercial  enterprise  in  her  subjects  at  home,  the 
exclusive  attention  of  her  government  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  precious  metals,  and  its  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorant  contempt  for  other  sources  of 
opulence,  have  all  contributed  to  pro<hice  this  dif- 
ference in  her  colonial  policy.  It  may  be  thought 
that,  as  she  was  the  oidy  power  in  Europe  which 
derived  a  direct  revenue  from  her  colonies,  that 
consideration  determined  her   to   relax  from  the 


usual  strictness  of  colonial  discipline  ;  for  it  seem* 
but  fair,  that  where  a  colony  is  taxed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  mother  country,  its  commerce  and  in- 
ternal industry  should  at  least  be  free.  But  no 
such  views  of  justice  or  liberal  policy  actuated  the 
court  of  JNIadrid  in  this  instance.  In  all  that  re- 
lated to  the  commerce  or  navigation  of  lier  foreign 
possessions,  Spain  was  equally  jealous  with  other 
nations  ;  and  though  her  laws  recognised  the  exist- 
ence of  many  branches  of  manufacturing  industry 
in  her  colonies,  her  government  was  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  those  to  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of 
the  mother  country.  About  GO  years  ago,  an  ex- 
tensive plan  for  the  establishment  of  European 
manutiicturesat  Quito  was  |)roposed  to  the  Spanish 
ministry,  and  undertaken  witli  their  consent  and 
apparent  approbation,  but  was  deleatcd  by  secret 
instructions  given  to  their  agents  in  America  ;  and 
very  lately  a  flourishing  manufacture  of  Indian 
chintz,  in  Mexico,  was  prohibited  by  an  order 
from  Madrid,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  cot- 
ton manufactures  of  the  peninsula. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Nueva  Espana  are 
woollens,  cottons,  gold  and  silver  lace,  hats,  lea- 
ther, soap  and  earthenware  ;  but  the  total  value  of 
the  goods  which  they  produced,  when  Mr.  Hum- 
boldt was  in  the  country,  did  not  e.vcced  7  or 
8,000,000  of  dollars  amuially.  Some  manufac- 
tures of  silk  have  been  introduced  since  that  time; 
and  in  general,  all  the  manufactures,  the  finer  sorts 
especially,  have  increased  considerably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  England  and  interruption 
of  foreign  commerce.  Tobacco  and  gunpowder 
are  royal  manufactures  and  monopolies;  and  the 
former  brings  in  to  the  crown  a  clear  revenue  of 
4,000,000  ^of  dollars  annually.  The  Mexican 
tradesmen  are  remarkably  skilful  in  works  of  |)late 
and  jewellery  ;  and,  like  some  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions, they  have  a  singidar  turn  for  imitation. 
Very  good  carriages  are  made  at  Mexico,  though 
the  best  coaches  come  from  England. 

There  are  carriage  roads  from  Mexico  to  most  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the 
transfjort  of  commodities  is  chiefly  effected,  as  ia 
the  mother  country,  on  the  backs  of  mules.  The 
new  road  from  Perote  to  Vera  Cruz  is  compared  by 
Humboldt  to  the  roads  of  Simplou  and  Mont  Ce- 
nis;  and  appears,  from  Iiis  dei^criplion,  to  be 
equally  solid,  useful,  and  magnificent. 

In  time  of  war,  the  indigo  of  Guatemala,  the 
cacan  of  Guayaquil,  and  even  the  copper  of  Chile, 
pass  through  Nueva  Espana  in  their  way  to  Europe. 
But  during  pence,  there  is  little  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala and  those  of  S.  America,  on  account  of  tliel 
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[slowness  and  uncertainty  of  the  navigation  to 
tlie  s.  From  Acapulco  to  Lima  the  passan^c  is 
sometimes  longer  tlian  from  T/ima  to  Cadiz.  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  (liongli  at  no  great  distance,  are 
thereCore  incapable  of  maintaining  any  consi- 
derable commerce  with  oacli  otiier.  The  chief 
trade  of  Acapuico  coiitiniies  still  to  be  its  com- 
merce witli  Manilla.  The  Acapuico  Manilla 
sliip  arrives  once  a  year  at  Acapuico  with  a  cargo 
of  Indian  goods,  valued  at  12  or  1300,000  dol- 
lars, and  carries  back  silver  in  exchange,  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  American  produce,  and 
some  Enrope;in  goods. 

The  commerce  of  NuevaEspafiawith  the  mother 
country  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  through  Vera 
Cruz.  In  time  of  peace,  Mr.  Humboldt  estimates 
the  annuni  value  of  the  exports,  in  that  commerce, 
at  22,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the  annual  value  of 
the  imports  al  15,000,000.  The  following  is  his 
statement  of  the  chief  particulars. 

Exports.  Dollars, 

Gold  and  silver,  in  coin,  bullion,  and 

plate 17,000,000 

Cochineal 2,400,000 

Sugar 1,300,000 

Flour 300,000 

Indigo,  being  the  produce  of  Nueva 

Espafia 280,000 

Salt  meat  and  other  provisions      .  100,000 

Tanned  hides         ....  80,000 

Sarsaparilla  ....  90,000 

Vanilla 60,000 

.lalap 60,000 

Soap 50,000 

JiOgwood 40,000 

Pimiento 30,000 


21,790,000 


Impohts. 
Bale  goods,  including  woollens,  cot- 
tons, linens,  and  siiks         .         .  9,200,000 

Paper 1,000,000 

Krandy 1,000,000 

Cacao 1,000,000 

Quicksilver           ....  650,000 
Iron,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured    600,000 

Sicel              2fj0.000 

Wine 700,000 

Boes-wax, 300,000 


14,600,000 

This  .statement,  however,  must  be  considered  as 

K  mere  approximation  by  Mr.  Humboldt,  (ounded 

on  the  iiverage  of  several  jears  of   pi;ice ;  and, 

\0L.    II. 


therefore,  more  applicable  to  the  period  antecedent 
to  1796,  when  the  war  with  Enjrland  broke  on(, 
than  to  the  pre-^ent  times.  AVIioever  wish  for 
more  exact  details  must  look  to  his  \»  ork,  p.  099 — 
708,  where  they  will  find  the  :iccouti<s  of  die  com- 
merce  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  1802  and  1803,  pub- 
lished by  the  consul wio  of  tlmt  place.  It  is  ne- 
cessary further  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Humboldt 
does  not  include,  in  this  estimate,  the  contraband 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Nueva  Espafia,  and  (hat  he 
has  also  omitted  the  indigo  of  Guatemala,  and 
cacao  of  Guayaquil,  though  exported  at  V^era 
Cruz,  because  these  articles  are  not  the  produce  of 
tliat  kingdom. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  system  of  a  free 
trade  have  been  experienced  to  a  greater  extent  in 
Mexico  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, Cuba  perhaps  excepted.  This  will  appear 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  export  of  pro- 
duce from  Nueva  Espafia  at  difterent  periods. 
The  \a&i  ftota  under  the  old  system  sailed  from 
Vera  Cruz  in  1778,  and  exported  the  produce  of 
the  four  preceding  years,  which  amounted  in  va- 
lue to 

Dollars. 
2,470,022 
The  exports  of  produce  in   1787 — 90, 
the  four  first    years   after   the   new- 
system  was  completely  established, 
were  valued  at         .         .         . 


DitTercnce  of  the  four  years 


11,394,664 


8,924,642 


1-         *    r        I     .  •        <  1802 
Export  of  produce  m      >  iwno 


.       9,1>8,212 
5,128,283 

The  export  of  1802  is  not,  perluips,  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  comparison,  as  that  was  the  first  year  i>f 
peace  a(t(;r  the  termination  of  a  long  war,  in  which 
the  direct  commerce  with  the  mother  country  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  Hut  the  same 
objection  docs  not  apply  to  1803,  the  export  of 
which  was  more  than  double  that  of  four  years 
under  the  old  system,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  ex- 
ports of  two  years  immediately  alter  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  free  trade. 

After  considering  the  commerce  of  Nueva  Es- 
pafia in  all  its  branches,  contraba  .d  included,  Mr. 
llumbodt  gives  the  following  estiiiKite  of  its  total 
amount : 

Dollars. 
Annuaf  importation  of  foreign  goods  20,000,000 
exportation  of  produce  6,000,000 


Balance  to  be  discharged  iu  money      14,000,0(X)j 
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Dollars. 

1712    . 

3,068,400 

1763     . 

5,705,876 

/7S0     . 

15,010,974 

1783     . 

19,605,574 

1802     . 

20,200,000 

fAnnual  proiluce  of  tlic  mines  23,000,000 

Export  of  inone^'  on   ac- 
count of  the  crown,  and 
of    private    individuals 
■     residing  in  Spain         .       8,000,000 
Export   to    diseliarge   the 

balance  of  Irade         .       14,000,000 
Money  added  to  tiie  cir- 

culalion  of  the  colony        1,000,000 

23,000,000 

According  to  the  above  author,  dolhirs  imported 
into  Nueva  Espana  and  Guatemala,  in  1803, 
amounted  to  22,000,000  ;  and  the  exports  con- 
sisted of  produce  to  the  value  of  9,000, OCO  dol- 
lars, besides  22,500,000  dollars  in  specie.  He 
also  states  their  population  at  7,800,000,  in  1808. 
C.  Jxevenuc  and  military  di'/riicc. — Tlie  follow- 
ing tables,  selected  from  a  vast  number  of  others, 
will  show  the  jjrogress  of  the  revenues  of  Nueva 
Espana,  their  present  amount,  and  their  general 
application. 


Gross  revenue  of  Nueva 
Espana,  in 

II. 

Gross  revenue,  according  to  the  esti 

mate  of  Mr.  Huinboldi,  in  1804         20,000,000 
Expencc   of   internal    go- 
vernment        .         .         10,500,000 
Remittances  to  the   other 
colonies,  in  order  to  de- 
fray tlieexpencesof  their 
internal  government      .     3,500,000 
Clear  revenue  remitted  to 

Madrid 6,000,000 

20,000,000 

The  colonies,  to  which  regularremittancesarc  sent 
from  Nueva  Ef]-ana,  are  Cuba,  PorloRico,  Florida, 
and  Manilla.  Thegoveriiment  of  Cuba  ha?,  besides, 
2,000,000  of  doliars  from  the  revenue'  of  the 
island:  and  tliat  of  Manilla  1 ,700,000.  The  sub- 
jcctsof  Spain  in  the  Phili()pine  islands  are  reckoned 
at  1 ,900,000. 

The  appointments  of  the  viceroy  of  Nueva 
Espana  arc  inconsiderable,  being  only  60,000  dol- 
lars, or  little  more  than  13,000/.  a  year.  But  his 
indirect  means  of  amassing  wealth  are  immense. 
There  are  viceroys,  who,  after  a  few  years  resi- 
dence in  Mexico,  have  retired  with  a  fortune, 
which  they  had  acquired  there,  of  8,000,000  of 
iivres,  or  above  320,000/.  When  we  consider  the 
fraud,  injustice,  and  extortion,  with  which  suoh 
fortunes  must  have  been  accumulated,  we  cease  to 


wonder  at  the  detestation   iu  which  the  name  of 
viceroy  is  held  thronglioul  .\iuerica. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Humboldt's  estimate  of  the 
clear  revenue  wliich  the  court  of  Madrid  derives 
from  its  American  possessions. 

Dollars. 
From  Nueva  Espaiia      .     .     6,000,000 

Peru        1,000,000 

Huenos  Ayrcs        .     .     .     700,000 


New  Granada 


500,000 


8,200,000 
The receiptsof  Guatemala, Caracas, and  Chile, arc 
consumed  within  the  country.  Cuba,  Porto  Uico, 
and  Manilla,  require  annual  remittances  fioni 
Mexico.  The  population  of  the  Canary  islands  is 
reckoned  at  180,000  persons,  and  their  revenue  at 
240,000  dollars  :  but  the  expence  of  their  govern- 
ment is  such,  that  they  require  an  annual  remit- 
tance from  Spain. 

The  military  establishment  of  Nueva  Espana 
was  com|)osed,  in  1804,  of  10,000  troops  of  the 
line,  and  22,000  militia  ;  about  one-half  of  both 
consisting  of  cavalry,  '("he  light  cavalry  are  re- 
presented as  good.]  The  capital  is  Mexico, 
wliich  sec. 

Series  of  Viceroys,   Captains-General  of  Nueva 
Espana. 

1.  Don  Fernando  Cortes,  Marquis  del  Valle,  na- 
tive of  Medellin  in  Eslrcmadiira.  He  was  the  first 
governor  and  chief  justice  of  this  extensive  empire, 
the  conquest  of  which  took  place  between  the 
years  1521  and  1526  :  afterwanis,  Hon  Luis  Ponce 
dc  Leon,  corrcgidor  of  Toletlo,  was  nominated 
as  residentiary  ;  in  as  much  as  he  died  a  lew  days 
after  his  arrival,  the  office  fell  upon  the  Licenciale 
Marcos  de  Aguilar,  who  two  montlis  after  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate.  In  his  room  the  residency 
was  substituted  in  the  treasurer  Alonso  dc  Es- 
traila  ;  the  same  governing  in  company  with  the 
Marquis  del  Valle  until  1528,  when  the  royal  au- 
dience was  established. 

2.  Nuno  de  Guzman,  governor  of  Pani'ico,  the 
first  president ;   he  governed  until  1530. 

3.  Don  Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  bishop 
of  St.  Domingo,  second  president,  nominated  on  ac- 
count of  his  singular  re|)u1alion  for  virtue,  pru- 
dence, and  able  government :  in  fact,  he  may  justly 
be  called  the  founder  of  every  thing  good  in  Nueva 
Espana,  and  deserves  the  eulogium  of  every  his- 
torian. He  it  was  that  caused  an  aqu(-luct  to  be 
carried  to  tlic  ward  or  small  settlement  of  Tlateluco, 
now  called  Santiago  ;  he  it  was  that  raised  bridges, 
opened  roads,  built  churches,  established  divine 
worship,  founded   the  city  of  the  Puebla  dc   los 
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A  ni^clcs,  divided  the  jurisdictions  of  tlic  settlements, 
and  encouraged  the  breed  of  cattle,  favoured  an;ri- 
cullun?  and  commerce,  being  at  once  the  h)ve  and 
chicdy  adiiiiralinn  of  all,  that  he  should  have  ac- 
coiii[)li.shcd  such  great  works  in  the  short  space  of 
three  yi'ars,  from  1531  to  1534,  when  he  was 
destined  to  the  bishopric  of  ('ueiica  in  j\uev;i 
Kspana. 

4.  Don  Antonio  dc  Mcndoza,  Count  of  Tendilla, 
brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Mondcjar,  and  chamber- 
lain of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  (irst  viceroy  of 
Nneva  Espana,  who  governed  with  much  skill 
and  reputation  for  17  years;  he  of  himself  under- 
took the  conquest  of  the  province  of  Xalisco  or 
Nneva  (laliria,  and  succeeded  in  his  attempts,  dis- 
covered the  coast  of  California,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  S.  sea.  He  was  promoted  to  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru  in  1549,  and  F)on  Francisco  dc  Sandoval, 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  remained  governing  as 
visitor  of  the  royal  audience.  The  latter  com- 
manded the  Licentiate  Vena  to  be  whi|)ped  for 
having  feigned  himself  to  be  visitor,  anil  to  be  ba- 
nished from  the  kingdom. 

5.  Don  Luis  de  V'clasco,  of  the  house  of  the 
Condcstables  of  Castille,  a  man  of  great  merit:  he 
entered  Mexico  in  1550,  and  acquired  the  name  of 
father  and  guardian  of  the  county,  in  as  much  as 
he  published  some  laws  in  favour  of  the  Indians 
and  against  slavery,  founded  the  towns  of  Duraiigo 
and  San  Sebastian  in  the  jirovince  of  Chiametia, 
and  that  of  San  Miguel,  to  restrain  the  Chichi- 
mecas ;  and  in  as  much  as  he  discovered  t!ie  pro- 
vince of  Zacatecas,  and  pacified  that  of  Topia, 
sent  an  armada  to  Florida  under  Don  Trislan  de 
Luna,  and  commanded  a  causeway  or  barrier  to  be 
built,  on  accoimt  of  the  city  having  once  suffered 
an  extraordinary  inundation.  In  his  time  the 
kingdom  was  visited  by  the  Jjiccntiafc  Valdcrrama, 
and  he  died  in  1564. 

G.  Don  Ciaslor  dc  Peralta,  Marquis  of  Falces  ; 
he  entered  in  I5()6,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  his 
virtue  and  abilities  ;  he  liberated  the  Marquis  del 
Valle,  and  his  brother  Don  Luis,  from  the  impeach- 
ments that  were  laid  against  them;  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  summoned  to  court,  and  proper  per- 
sons were  apjioinli-d  to  inquire  into  his  case.  His 
government  lasted  unlil  I5(i8. 

7.  Don  Martin  Enrique/,  dc  Almansa,  brother  to 
the  Marcpiis  of  Alcafiiccs  ;  he  established  the  gar- 
risons for  restraining  the  Indians,  founded  the 
towns  of  San  Felipe  anil  San  Luis  de  I'otosi,  ap- 
peased   and    chastised   the   Chichimecas    Indians, 

.  and  alter  having  governed  with  credit  and  zeal,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  in  1576. 

8.  Don  Lorenzo  Suarcz  de  Mendozu,  Count  of 


Coruna,  a  great  warrior,  of  a  discreet  and  affable 
di>position  ;  he  governed  three  years,  from  1580 
to  i58.'j,  when  he  died  ;  his  remains  weredepositcd 
in  the  church  of  S.  Francisco,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated to  Sjjain. 

9.  Don  Pedro  Moya  de  Confreras,  archbishop 
of  Mexico,  nominated  visitor  of  the  audience,  and 
afterwards  viceroy  in  15S4  ;  he  governed  witii  sin- 
gular address  and  zeal  till  the  year  I5S5. 

10.  Don  Alvaro  Manrique  de  Zuiiiga,  Marquis 
of  Villa  Manrique,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Bexar  ; 
he  entered  Mexico  in  the  above  year,  and  had  a 
dispute  will)  the  audience  of  Ciuudalaxara,  when  it 
was  agreed  that  the  same  should  be  settled  by- 
arms;  but  the  litigation  was  at  last  adjusted.  In 
his  time  Francis  Drake  undertook  the  navigation  of 
the  Piiilippinc  isles;  he  governed  four  years,  and 
was  separated  from  the  viceroyalty  by  Don  Diego 
Romano,  bishop  of  Tlaxcala,  in  1590. 

11.  Don  Luis  de  V^elasco,  the  second  of  this 
name  and  appellation,  son  of  the  former,  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Santiago  ;  he  was  a  discreet,  pru- 
dent, and  zealous  governor  ;  he  established  the 
serge  and  cloth  works,  made  various  decrees  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Indians,  and  went  over  to  his  promo- 
tion of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  in  1595. 

12.  Don  Gaspar  de  Ziiniga,  Accvedo  y  Fonesca, 
Count  of  Monterrey  ;  he  entered  Mexico  in  the 
above  year,  was  exemplary  for  his  justice  and  vir- 
tue, retluced  Nuevo  Mexico,  lliroiigh  the  help  of 
.Fnan  de  Oi'iate,  sent  Captain  Juan  Vizcaino  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Californias,  fornied  tlic  design  of 
doubling  cape  Mendocino,  giving  his  name  to  the 
port  Monterrej',  appeased  the  insurrection  oi  the 
Indians  of  Topia,  and  went  over  to  his  promotion 
ofthe  viceroyalty  of  Pern  in  160"i. 

13.  Don  .iuan  de  Mcndoza  y  Luna,  Marquis  of 
Montcs  Claros;  he  entered  Mexico  in  1603,  and 
the  following  year,  (he  city  having  sullereil  from 
inundation,  he  ordered  to  be  erected  the  paved, 
ways  called  the  calzndas  de  Nueslm  Scriora  de 
Guadalupe a.nA  San  Chris/orrif;  he  repaired  the  city 
of  Anlomo,  together  with  its  cau>eway,  cleansed 
the  aqueducts,  paved  the  streets,  and  began  the 
erection  of  the  aqueduct  which  is  built  upon  pillars 
and  arches  :  he  was  promoted  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru  in  l(i()7. 

14.  Don  Luis  de  Velasco,  Marquis  of  Salinas, 
This  was  tin-  second  time  he  had  taken  up  (hestalF 
in  the  said  year  ;  he  began  to  make  the  royal  canal 
or  waste-water  of  the  Lake;  he  quelletl  (he  insur- 
rection of  the  Mexican  Negroes  which  happened 
about  this  time,  and  in  1611  he  was  nominated 
president  of  the  ro\al  and  supreme  council  of  the 
Indies. 
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15.  Don  Fr.  Garcia  Gncrra,  of  the  oiilcr  of  Sf. 
Dominic,  arclibisliop  of  Mexico,  noniiiiateil  on  ac- 
count of  tlic  ilcpaitiire  of  the  former;  lie  governed 
seven  nionllis,  during  mIucIi  lime  happened  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  which  destroyed  several 
buildings.  At  his  death  thegovernnicnt  fell  into  (he 
hands  of  the  audience  and  of  their  eldest  oidor  Don 
Pedro  Olalora,  a  minister  cclelirated  for  jiis  virtue 
and  science,  until  the  year  J612,  when  arrived, 

Id.  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Cordoba,  Marquis 
of  Giiadalcazar,  an  illustrious  knight  of  Cordoba,  a 
man  of  special  talent  and  ability  ;  he  made  sonic 
very  useful  public  works,  and  perfected  the  arches 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Santa  Fe  ;  he  went  over  to  his 
promotion  of  the  viccroyalty  of  Peru  in  1621, 
leaving  the  government  in  charge  of  the  audience. 

17.  Don  Diego  Carrillo  de  Mendoza  y  Pinientel, 
Marquis  of  Gelvcs,  Count  of  Priego  ;  he  entered  in 
1()21,  and  found  very  serious  disturbances  existing 
between  the  archbishop  Don  Juan  Perez  de  la 
Serna,  which  were  followed  by  an  insurrection  in 
1624,  when  the  insurgents  burnt  the  prison,  and  set 
at  liberty  the  criminals.  The  audience  at  that  time 
abrogated  the  government  for  10  months. 

18.  Don  Rodrigo  Pacheco  y  Osorio,  Marquis  of 
Ceralvo;  he  entered  Mexico  in  1624,  and  it  was 
in  his  time  that  th«  city  experienced  the  dreadful 
inundation  which  lasted  two  years,  and  came  on 
again  in  the  years  1631  and  1634;  lie  displayed 
tiie  greatest  energy  in  guarding  against  the  effects 
of  these  calamities  ;  he  built  the  cahada  or  paved 
mound  of  San  Christoval,  together  with  the  sluices 
which  it  at  present  has,  to  impede  the  communica- 
tion between  the  lake  Tezcuco  and  the  other 
lakes  ;  he  governed  till  1635,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by, 

19.  Don  Lope  Diaz  de  Armendariz,  Marquis  of 
Cadereita,  who  had  been  at  various  times  com- 
mander of  galleons ;  he  entered  the  aforesaid  year, 
and  governed  in  a  pacific  and  just  manner ;  he  re- 
paired the  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  former  inun- 
dations, continued  the  canal  or  waste-water  of 
lluchuetoca,  established  the  Armada  de  Barlovento, 
and  ended  his  government  in  1640. 

20.  Don  Diego  Lopez  Pacheco,  Marquis  of  Vil- 
lena,  Duke  of  Escalona  ;  he  entered  the  above  year, 
endured  many  inquietudes,  labours,  and  dissen- 
sions, and  returned  to  Spain  in  1642  :  as  some  satis- 
faction for  what  lie  had  gone  through,  he  was 
again  oft'ered  the  viccroyalty,  but  refused  it :  he 
was  succeeded  by  Don  Juan  de  Palafox  y  Mendoza. 

21.  Don  Garcia  Sarmiento  y  Solomayor,  Count 
of  Salvatierra,  Marquis  of  Sobroso  ;  he  entered  the 
above  year,  was  most  piously,  zealously,  and  dc- 
voutcdly  interested  for  the  public  good  and  ser- 


vice of  the  king,  made  a  present  of  the  greater 
jjart  of  the  plate  used  at  the  altar  of  Nuestra  Se- 
fiora  de  (Juadalupe,  and  was  promoted  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Peru  in  1648. 

22.  Don  Marcos  de  Torres  y  Ilucda,  bishop  of 
Yucatan  ;  he  took  possession  of  tliu  government  in 
the  said  .year,  but  held  it  a  very  short  time,  as  he 
died  in  the  following,  leaving  the  concerns  of  go- 
vernment in  liie  hancls  of  the  audience  and  its  elder 
(yidor  Don  Matias  de  Peralta,  and  15  months  after- 
wards his  successor  arrived. 

'23.  Don  Luis  Henriquez  de  Guzman,  Count  of 
Alva  de  Liste,  who  entered  in  J650;  in  his  time 
th(!  province  was  visited  by  Don  Pedro  de  Galves  : 
he  was  promoted  to  the  viccroyalty  of  Peru  in 
IGoS. 

24.  Don  Francisco  Fernandez  de  la  Cueva, 
Duke  of  Alburqueique,  a  man  of  great  integrity  ; 
he  caused  the  highway  robbers  to  be  apprehended, 
some  sodomites  to  be  burnt,  and  took  a  vow  with 
all  the  tribunals  to  defend  the  mysteries  of  La 
Purisima  Coiicepcion  ;  in  his  time  the  cathedral 
church  was  finished,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the 
viccroyalty  of  Peru  in  1660. 

25.  Don  Juan  de  Leiba  y  de  la  Cerda,  Count  of 
Banos;  he  entered  in  the  said  year,  and  after  a 
mild  and  peaceable  government,  which  lasted  four 
years,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  having  become  a 
widower,  entered  the  convent  of  the  order  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites  of  Madrid. 

26.  Don  Diego  Osorio  Escobar  y  T, lamas,  bi- 
shop of  La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  and  archbishop 
elect  of  Mexico ;  he  governed  from  1664  to  the 
end  of  the  same  year. 

27.  Don  Antonio  Sebastian  of  Toledo,  Marquis 
of  Mancera,  a  man  of  (he  most  consummate  policy ; 
in  his  time  ha])pened  the  irruption  of  the  volcano 
of  Mexico,  wlien  it  vomi(<'d  ashes  for  four  days 
successively  ;  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1673. 

28.  Don  Pedro  Nufio  Colon,  of  Portugal  and 
Castro,  Duke  of  Veragua  ;  he  entered  Mexico  the 
said  year,  and  died  six  days  after  his  arrival. 

29.  Don  Frajy  Payo  Henriquez  dc  Rivera,  of 
the  order  of  San  Agustin,  archbishop  of  Mexico, 
nominated  on  account  of  the  misfortune  that  oc- 
curred to  the  former;  he  took  possession  of  the 
government  the  same  year,  repaired  the  calzadas 
or  paved  mounds  and  entrances  of  the  city,  and 
renounced  the  viccroyally  in  1680. 

30.  Don  Tomas  Antonio  Manrique  de  la  Cerda 
y  Aragon,  Count  of  Paredes,  Marquis  of  La  La- 
guna  ;  lie  entered  the  government  in  the  said  year, 
1680,  made  the  most  ample  provisions  for  render- 
ing succour  to  Vera  Cruz  when  it  was  attacked  by 
Nicolas  Agraman  and  Lorenzo  Jacome,  although 
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not  so  as  (o  liiiulcr  tlicm  from  sacking  and  plunder- 
ing (lie  same  ;  hegravs  orders  for  the  caption  and  ex- 
ecution of  Don  Antonio  Benavides,  Marquis  of 
San  Vincente,  wlio  was  known  by  the  name  of  El 
Tapado,  he  having  feigned  himself  as  visitor  of  the 
kingdom  ;  he  governed  until  1686. 

31.  Don  Melchor  Portocarrero  Laso  de  la  Vega, 
Count  of  La  Monclava,  comendndor  of  Zarra  in 
the  order  of  Alcantara,  called  Arm  of  Silver,  or 
Brazo  de  Plata,  from  Ids  having  an  arm  of  this 
metal,  inasmuch  as  he  had  io^t  his  right  arm  in 
battle ;  he  entered  Mexico  the  same  year,  1686, 
governed  most  ably,  built  an  aqueduct  for  carry- 
ing the  water  to  San  Juan  de  la  Penitencia,  and 
was  promoted  lo  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  in  1688, 

32.  Don  Gaspar  de  la  Gerda,  Sandoval  Silva  y 
Mendoza,  Count  of  Galve  ;  he  entered  (he  aforesaid 
year:  in  his  time  the  Indians  rebelled  on  account 
of  a  scarcity  of  maize,  when  they  burnt  Ihe  palace 
and  houses  of  the  cabUdo  ;  then  it  was  that  they 
were  chastised  with  a  severer  discipline  than  (liatto 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  were  pro- 
hibited from  drinking  their  pulque:  this  scarcity 
of  grain  was  succeeded  by  a  plague  and  three 
earthquakes  ;  and  with  these  calamitcs  his  govern- 
ment ended,  and  he  returned  to  Spain. 

S3.  Don  Juan  dc  Ortega  Monlaues,  bishop  of 
Mcchoacan  ;  he  took  in  hand  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  1696,  and  held  them  until  the  arrival  of 
the  riirht  successor  in  the  same  year. 

34.  Don  Joseph  Sarmiento  y  Valladares,  Count 
of  Motczuma  and  of  Tula  ;  he  took  possession  the 
same  year,  and  governed  with  great  credit  until 
1701. 

35.  Don  Juan  de  Ortega  de  Montancs,  at  (his 
time  bishop  of  Mc-sico  ;  he  relumed  for  the  se- 
cond time  to  manage  affairs,  when  in  the  following 
year  arrived, 

36.  Don  Francisco  Fernandez  dc  la  Cueva 
Henriquez,  Duke  of  Alburqucrque,  Marquis  of 
Cuellar  ;  in  1702,  he  received  (he  cord  of  the 
golden  fleece  from  the  hand  of  (he  inquisitor 
deacon  Don  Francisco  Deza ;  he  dedicated  (he 
grand  temple  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe, 
and  returned  to  Spain  in  1710. 

37.  Don  Fernando  dc  Lancaster  Norona  y 
Silva,  Duke  of  Linares,  Marquis  of  Valdcfiu-ntcs  ; 
he  rendered  himsell  notable  by  hisamiuble,  liberal, 
and  charitable  government,  during  the  time  of  the 
plajues  which  iti  his  time  invaded  the  kingdom  ; 
he  ceased  to  govern  in  1716,  and  after  returning 
to  Spain,  died  in  the  following  3'ear. 

38.  Don  Baltasar  <le  Zuniga  Guzman,  So(o- 
mayor  y  Mendoza,  Duke  of  Arion,  Marquis  of  Va- 


lero ;  he  founded  the  convent  of  Corpus  Christ i, 
received  as  visitor  of  the  audience  Don  Francisco 
Gurzaron,  was  inquisitor  of  Mexico,  and  destined 
(o  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  in 
1722. 

.39.  Don  Juan  deAcuua,  Marquis  of  Casafuerte, 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  comendador  of 
Adelfa  in  that  of  Alcantara,  native  of  Lima,  <renc- 
ral  of  the  artillery,  a  soldier  of  consummate  merit, 
and  one  who  had  served  59  years;  also  of  acknow- 
ledged talent,  prudence,  disinterestedness,  and  con- 
stancy, on  whicli  account  he  fully  merited  the 
title  of  the  Great  Governor  ;  he  made  (he  fine  edi- 
fices of  the  royal  store-houses  and  (he  mint ;  he 
visited  the  interior  garrisons,  endowed  a  prisoi'i,  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  poor  inhabitants  should 
have  a  good  dinner  twice  a  week,  left  a  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  making  yearly  a  nun  of  some  or- 
phan female,  and  dividing  the  rest  of  his  fortune 
in  alms  and  pious  works  ;   he  died  in  1734.. 

40.  Don  Juan  Antonio  de  Vizarron  y  E"-uiar. 
reta,  archbishop  of  Mexico;  he  was  nom?na(ed 
(h rough  (he  death  of  the  former,  and  "-overned 
until  1740.  * 

41.  Don  Pedro  de  Caslro  y  Figueroa,  Mnrquis 
of  Gracia  Real,  Duke  of  La  Conquisla,  comen. 
dador  of  Casdlseras  in  the  order  of  Calatrava 
knight  of  (he  famous  order  of  Toisson,  a  gendel 
man  of  (he  chamber  of  his  Majcsly,  captain'^gene- 
ral  of  the  armies,  and  lieulenant-colonel  of  the  re- 
giment of  Spanish  guards  ;  nominated  viceroy  in 
1740;  he  died  (he  Iblloning  year,  Avhen  (he  q-q. 
vernment  fell  (o  (he  charge  of  (he  audience  and'^its 
deacon  Don  Pedro  Malo  de  Villavisencio. 

42.  Bon   Pedro  Cebrian  y  Agus(in,  Count   of 
Fuenclara;  he  enlered  Mexico  in  1742,  cnqiloycd 
himself  diligently  in  repairing  and  cleansinn-  (he 
city,  repaired  (he  causeway  of  San  Antonio  Ibad 
and  returned  to  Spain  in  1746.  ' 

43.  Don  Juan  Francisco  dc  Guemes  y  Ilorca- 
silas,  Count  of  Revillagigedo,  knigiit  of  the  order 
of  Santiago,  lieutenanl-general ;  he  passed  from 
(he  government  of  the  Havana  in  1746,  augmented 
considerably  (he  royal  revenues,  and  relurncd  (o 
Spain  in  1755,  (he  king  having  recompensed  his 
merils  by  promodng  him  (o  the  rank  of  captain- 
general  of  the  army. 

44.  Don  Agustin  de  Ahumada  y  Villalon,  Mar- 
quis of  Las  Amarillas,  knight  of  the  order  of  San- 
tiago, lieutenant-general  oi  the  royal  armies,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  rciriment  of  Soanish 
guards,  governor  of  the  fortified  place  of  Barce- 
lona ;  ho  governed  five  years,  until  1760,  when  he 
died,  and  left  the  reins  io  the  audience,  and  its 
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deacon  Don   Francisco  Cliavuiri,  until  ihe   arri- 
val of", 

45.  Don  IVancisco  Caijigal  de  la  Vega,  knijjlit 
of  the  order  of  Santiago,  lieutenant-general  of  (he 
royal  armies ;  lie  passed  from  the  government  of 
the  Havana,  and  exercised  the  oilice  of  interme- 
diate viceroy  until  the  arrival  of  Ihe  proper  sne- 
cesior  in  the  same  year  ;  he  designed  and  began 
the  foundation  oi'  ihc plaza  viaj/or. 

46.  Don  Joaquin  de  Montserrat,  Marquis  of 
Cruillas,  comendador  of  Veniarrcs  and  Lorclin,  in 
tlie  order  of  Montesa,  a  gentleman  ol  the  chamlicr, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armies,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Spanish  guards,  and  in- 
termediate commandant-general  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  when  he  was  nominated  viceroy  of  Nueva 
Espana  :  in  his  time  the  country  was  twice  visited 
with  a  plague,  when  an  infinite  number  of  Indians 
died  ;  he  returned  to  Spain,  throwing  up  the  reins 
of  government. 

47.  Don  Carlos  Francisco  de  Croix,  Marquis  de 
Croix,  native  of  Lila  in  Flanders,  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  Santiago,  comrnd<:dor  of  Molinos  and 
Laguna  Rota  in  that  of  Calatrava,  a  captain-gene- 
ral of  the  royal  armies,  and  of  distinguished  merit 
in  the  Walonian  guards,  the  body-guards,  and 
in  the  general  commanderies  of  Ceulila,  Andaiu- 
cia,  andfialicia;  he  entered  (he  situation  of  vice- 
roy in  17CG,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1772. 

48.  Don  Antonio  Maria  Bucareli  Baylio,  of  (he 
order  of  San  Juan,  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal 
armies,  native  of  Sevilla  :  be  passed  over  from  the 
government  of  the  Havana  to  this  viceroyaKy,  and 
he  performed  its  functions  with  such  skill,  in- 
tegrity, and  uprightness,  as  to  perpetuate  his  me- 
mory in  that  kingdom  ;  he  died  in  1779. 

49.  Don  Martin  de  Mayorga,  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  Alcantara,  brigadier  of  the  royal  ar- 
mies ;  he  was  president  of  Guatemala  when  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  pass  over  to  the  service  of  this 
viceroyally,  and  he  performed  its  functions  until 
1784,  when  the  proper  successor  arrived,  who 
was, 

50.  Don  Matias  de  Galves,  native  of  Malaga, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armies,  Avho  also 
came  from  the  presi(]ericy  of  Guatemala,  and  died 
tie  following  year,  inl785,  leaving  the  government 
to  the  audience,  until  the  arrival  of, 

51.  Don  Bernardo  de  Galves,  Count  of  Galves, 
son  of  the  former,  comendador  of  Bolanos  in  the 
order  of  Calatrava,  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal 
armies,  havin<^  been  shortly  elevated  to  this  rank 
by  importunate  circunstances:  be  entered  Mexico 
in  the  said  year,   1785,  but  his  governmeat  was 


equally  short  as  (hat  of  hi.s  father,  as  likewise  his 
career,  inasmuch  as  he  died  (he  following  year,  iit 
178(5,  causing  throughout  the  kingdom  an  uni- 
versal regret  lor  his  loss. 

!}'2.  Don  Manuel  de  Fiorez,  knighf,  comendador 
of  Loj)era  in  the  order  of  Santiago,  a  gentleman  of 
the  chamber,  lieutenant-general  of  (he  royal  ar- 
mada, who  had  served  with  great  address  the  of- 
fice of  viceroy  of  the  Nucvo  Reyno  de  Granada, 
and  was  actually  at  this  court  when  he  was  elected 
by  the  king,  immediately  that  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  predecessor  arrived,  in  1787. 

Esp.\NA,  NurvA,  a  towi\  and  port  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad  ;  situate  on  the  is:,  coast,  in  the 
bay  of  the  gulf  Triste. 

ESPARZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  on  the 
shore  of  a  small  river. 

ESPELET.\,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Moqui  in  Nuevo  Mexico. 

ESPERANZA,  Bui;na,  atown  of  the  province 
and  corrcgimictUo  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Biobio, 
and  to  the  c.  of  its  capital. 

EspEiiANZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Los  Ilheos  in  Brazil ;  situate  at  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river  of  Los  Ilheos,  near 
the  coast. 

Espi;ran7,a,  a  city,  formerly  of  the  province  of 
Chaco  and  kingdom  of  Peru,  but  which  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  infiilel  Indians. 

EsPF.iiANZA,  a  canal  or  narrow  pass  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  the  first  that  is  met  with  on 
entering  the  N.  sea. 

ESPIGON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ciiplai/iship  of  San  Vincenle  in  ikazil  ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Itapeba. 

ESPLNA,  a  settlement  of  the  jirovinee  and 
government  of  Venezuela ;  situate  between  two 
streams  which  e;iter  the  river  Portugucsa,  and  to 
the  «.  of  the  town  of  Araure. 

ESPINAL,  a  settlement  of  the  head  setdemcnt 
of  the  disirict  and  alcnldiu  mayor  of  Papantia  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  70  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  seven  leagues  s.  of  Papantia. 

ESPINAS,  a  small  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Orizaba,  nud  a/cu/diu  niaj/or  oflxmiquil- 
pan,  in  Nneva  Espana. 

[ESPINILLO,  a  point  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  situate  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Parana,  about  60  miles  «.  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  in  lat.  33"  33' 30"  s.  Lonir.  58^  12' 
15"  w.] 
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ESPlNd,  a  river  of  (lie  provinco  and  govern- 
ment of  Cnmana.  It  runs  .v.  and  lurtiing  afior- 
wards  <o  tlir  a-,  filters  llie  Mannpiro. 

ESPINOSA,  a  cily  vhicli  was  once  in  (lie 
Niicvo  Ueyuo  de  firanada,  on  (lie  skirt  of"  (lie 
inouiUaiiis  of  Bogota,  and  at  (lie  en(ran(e  of  (he 
ff/mi'rns  of  Cazaiiarc.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
•liraras  Indians,  when  tliey  rebelled  in  10*9. 

KSPIRITI,  a  settlement  of  llie  province  and 
corregimioito  of  Vilcas  Iluaman  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the;  curacy  of  Totos. 

ESPlRl'ri!-CAJA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correginiiento  of  Angaracs  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Acobamba. 

Espihiti'-Santo,  a  province  and  captainship 
of  the  kinirdom  of  Brazil,  one  of  the  four  (hat  com- 
pose it;  bounded  w.  by  the  province  of  Puerto 
Seguro,  e.  by  that  of  the  JJio  Janeiro,  .?.  by  (he 
mountains  anil  nations  of  (he  infidel  Indians,  run- 
ning but  a  small  (lis(ance  into  the  country,  and  ii. 
by  the  sea,  running  50  leagues  along  (lie  coast. 
It  was  inhabited  by  the  Tupinacs  and  Tupinan- 
•luins  Indians,  who  were  subjected  liy  the  Aimores. 
'I'll is  province  was  taken  from  these  by  Vasco  Fer- 
nanilez  Coutino,a  Portuguese,  to  whom  it  was  also 
ceded  by  (he  king  of  Portugal,  as  a  reward  for  (he 
services  he  had  performed  in  India,  ile  disem- 
barked with  liis  followers  in  the  bay'  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  and  from  this  he  gave  the  name  (o  (he 
whole  province,  which  after  man}'  labours  he  suc- 
ceeded ill  reducing.  It  is  of  a  deliglitfully  ])lea- 
saiit  temi«;ra(ure,  fertile  in  all  fruits,  although  (here 
is  no  cultivation  whatever,  its  natives  being  solely 
given  to  the  employment  of  making  sugar,  from 
which  tliey  carry  on  a  great  commerce.  Jjuis 
Gonzales  de  la  Camera  ('outifio,  Jiovcrnorand  caji- 
taiii-general  of  Brazil,  descended  liom  its  coii- 
qneror,  sold  it  to  i'lW  de  y\raujo,  of  one  of  (he 
noblest  and  riclicM  families  of  that  kingdom,  who 
distributed  amongst  the  inhabilants  certain  lands 
and  estates,  in  order  (o  induce  (liem  to  emjiloy 
(heinselves  with  still  ijrealer  zeal  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar.  It  aflerwards  became  (he  inherit- 
ance of  his  >oii,  Manuel  (j'arcia  Pimontel,  who  dy- 
ing without  legitimate  succession,  it  passed  (o 
('osmede  Mura,  his  cousin  :  of  him  i(  was  bought 
and  added  to  the  crown  by  Don  .fuaii  V.  This 
province  has  dillcrent  rivers,  which  water  and  fer- 
tilize it,  nearly  all  of  which  enter  (he  sea.  l(s 
jiopiilation  coiisis(s  of  (hire  (owns,  besides  various 
iidier  seltleinents,  (he  towns  I'eing  Nuestra  Sefiora 
de  la  Victoria,  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Conccpcion, 
and  (he  capi(al,  which  hasllir  same  name  as  the  pro- 
vince. [Its  present  iiopiilation  isaboui  2.5,000 souls.] 

lisriiuTL'-SANio.    This  is  a  small  city,  having 


a  good  port  and  castle,  and  standing  upon  the  sea- 
shore. Its  territory  is  very  delightful  and  fertile. 
Ii  has  a  very  good  parish  church,  bearing  the  de- 
dicatorj'  title  ot\Nucstra  .Senora  de  la  Misericordia. 
It  is  ill  lat.  20'^  SO'  s.     Long.  359=40'. 

Ksi'ikitt-Santo,  a  bay  of  the  jiiovinccand  go- 
vernment of  Las  Texas  in  Niieva  Espana.  It  has 
a  good  bottom,  capacious,  and  fit  to  receive  many 
vessels;  but  its  cii(rance  is  tilled  wi(h  sand-ljanks, 
vhich  are  formed  by  (lie  whirlpools  occasioned  by 
i\ic  curren(s  along  (he  coas(.  lis  situation  is  so  ad- 
vantageous, that  if  it  were  fortified  it  would  defend 
the  whole  province,  and  facilitate  the  commerce 
with  Vera  Cruz.  The  rrencli,  commanded  by 
Robert  de  la  Sala,  took  possession  of  it  in  1685, 
giving  it  the  name  of  San  ]<uis,  establishing  in 
it  a  French  garrison  ;  the  news  of  which  obliged 
the  Count  of  Monclova,  the  then  viceroy  of  Nucva 
Espana,  to  send  in  1G87  to  the  governor  of  ("oa- 
guila  to  dislodge  them  ;  but  he  was  prevented  from 
(loing  this,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Texas 
Indians  having  already  put  the  whole  of  them  (the 
French)  to  death.  In  1721  was  built,  by  order  of 
the  king,  the  fort  and  garrison  of  Nuestra  Sefiora 
de  Loreto,  afterwards  called  Del  Iilspiritu-Sanfo, 
where  tliere  are  38  soldiers,  with  a  captain  and 
various  subalterns.  It  is  situate  on  an  eminence 
commanding  the  country  and  the  river  San  Ga- 
briel ;  but  since  it  is  more  than  40  leagues  within 
land,  it  cannot  serve  either  as  a  defence  for  the  bay 
or  the  coast,  and  is  in  fact  only  useful  to  restrain 
the  incursions  of  the  infidel  Indians. 

J-]si'iiutu-Santo,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimicnto  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

Ksi>ihiti:-Santo,  another,  of  (he  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  situate  on  the  coast 
which  lies  between  the  river  La  Plata  and  the 
straits  of  Magellan. 

Esimhitu-Santo,  a  (own  of  the  province  and 
o/r«W/«  ?7;oy  ;r  of  Goazacoalco  in  Nueva  Espana, 
btlonging,  as  (o  its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  tothc 
bishopric  of  A  nteqiiera ;  founded  by  Gonzalo  de 
Sanilovil  in  \'>->2. 

Esimuitu-Santo,  another  settlement,  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Itamaraca  in  Brazil ; 
situate  near  the  town  of  La  Coiicepcioji, 

EsPihitc-Santo,  anotlier,  of  the  province  and 
goverimicnt  of  Aiitioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Ilevno  de 
Ciranada ;  si(ua(e  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cauca, 
where  there  is  a  good  port  much  frequented  by 
small  vessels. 

1';spiiiiti-Santo,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
raplain^hip  of  its  name  in  Brazil,  which  runs  e, 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bav. 
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rt!spiiiiTU-SAXTo,  a  b.iy  on  (he  <o.  coast  of 
E.  Florida.  It  has  .a  a^ood  harbour,  (bur  fathom 
water,  and  safe  ancliorage  ;  but  the  land  all  abotit 
the  coast  is  very  low,  and  cannot  be  seen  from 
a  sliip's  deck  when  in  seven  fathom  water.  Several 
low,  sandy  islands  and  marshes,  covered  wilh 
mangrove  bushes,  lie  before  liie  mainland.  Here 
are  immense  numbers  of  fish  in  the  snmmer  time, 
•which  may  be  cauffhl  with  a  line,  enough  to  load 
a  ship,  (if  the  climate  would  admit  of  curing 
them),  even  in  a  few   days.] 

Espihitu-Santo,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on 
the  ,v.  coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  where  they 
enter  the  S.  sea.    Lat.  52^  3S'  .v.^  Lona;.  68^  25'  a). 

EsnaiTU-SANTO,  an  islaiul  in  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  Mar  Jloxo  de  Cortes;  situate  near  the 
coast,  with  which  it  forms  the  sjrent  bay  De  la 
Paz.     Lat.  24°  35' «.     Long.  110^27'®. 

Espiritu-Santo,  another  island,  in  the  W. 
Indies,  one  of  the  Lucayes,  inhabited  by  English 
fishermen;  lying  between  Hogs  island  and  the 
shoal  of  Mimbres.     [See  Andros  Isles.] 

EspiniTU-SA  NTO,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Darien,  and  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cup6, 
near  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea. 

Espiritl'-Santo,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay. 

ESPOIR,  Cape  of,  or  Rozier,  or  Despair, 
on  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick  or  Acadia,  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  bay  of  the  Grand 
I'ltang,  and  the  island  of  Buenaventura  or  Good- 
ruck.     Lat.  48°  55'  n.     Long.  64°  10'  u). 

ESPliFf,  S.  a  small  island  near  the  5.  coast  of 
ilie  royal  island  of  Cape  Breton,  between  the  ports 
of  Rigaud  and  Michau. 

ESPUELAS,  Sierra  df,  las,  a  cordi/lera  of 
mountains  of  Nueva  Espana  in  N.  America. 

ESQUENA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
rorrcfi;imiciilo  of  Carabaya  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Coaza. 

ESQUILACHt:,  S.  Antonio  de,  a  settlement 
and  seat  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Clincuito  in  Peru  ;  situate  in  the  cor- 
dilltra,  on  which  account  it  is  of  a  cold  tempera- 
ture. It  has  one  of  the  richest  mines  of  any  in  the 
kingdom,  and  which  tormerly  yielded  immense 
wealth,  and  would  also  at  the  present  day,  had  it 
but  sulhcient  hands  to  work  it,  and  energy  for  the 
nnderlaking.  It  is  said  that  of  the  persons  work- 
inff  in  this  mine  alone,  the  bishop  received  yearly 
14,000  dollars  for  church  dues;  and  in  proof  of 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  an  inhabitant  of 
this  place,  who  had  become  very  opulent,  wishing 
to  retire  from  his  labours,  surrendered  to  another 
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his  mine,  called  I, a  Fragna,  and  which  was  one  of 
the  ii()  which  lay  close  together,  for  no  less  a  con- 
sideration than  1040  dollars  aday.  Notwithstand- 
ing what  we  have  saiil  above,  great  quantities  of 
silver  are  in  fact  extracted  from  these  mines:  in- 
deed, as  much  gold  is  procured  as  is  equal  to  10, 
12,  or  2f)  marks  each  atxou  ;  moreover,  if  some  of 
these  mines  were  to  be  cmptietl  of  their  water,  they 
would  without  doubt  render,  some  of  them  at  least, 
from  120  to  500  marks. 

JCSQUIMAUX,  a  barbarous  and  ferocious  na- 
tion of  Indians  of  N.America,  who  dwell  in  the 
most  e.  part,  on  the  side  of  (he  river  St.  Lawrence, 
extending  c.  and  /?.  in  that  immense  tract  of  country 
called  the  Land  of  Labrador,  opposite  Newfound- 
land, from  lat.  50°  to  (i4°  «.  and  from  long.  59="  to 
80°  w.  Triese  Ituliims  were  discovered  by  the 
Danes  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  belbre  last, 
but  they  were  found  to  be  of  so  brutish  a  nature, 
and  (heir  country  so  rude  and  barren,  that  little  ad- 
vantage was  expected  from  any  establishment  or 
commercial  intercourse  that  iniyht  be  adopted 
amongst  them.  The  name  signifies  that  the  coun- 
try was  csquiviunlsk,  which  in  the  Abinaquian  lan- 
guage means  eaters  of  raw  flesh  ;  these  being  the 
only  Indians  who  in  those  parts  thus  took  (heir 
food,  the  rest  having  a  custom  of  cooking,  or  rather 
drying  it  by  the  sun.  In  their  appearance,  cus- 
toms, and  language,  they  seem  distinct  from  all  the 
other  Indians  of  America,  and  there  is  jsrobably 
reason  lor  believing  that  they  are  descended  from 
the  Greenlanders.  They  are,  however,  of  such  a 
brutish  and  ferocious  nature,  that  there  is  no  Euro- 
pean nation  that  has  an  inclination  to  have  any 
commerce  with  (hem.  The  li(tle  trade  (hey  have 
consis(s  in  hides,  which  they  give  in  exchange  for 
trinkets  ;  but  in  any  negociation  with  them  it  is 
necessary  to  be  wary  and  to  keep  at  a  tolerable  dis- 
tance, and  above  all  not  to  come  near  them  whcQ 
they  are  in  any  number,  since  they  have  an  invari- 
able practice  of  puKiiig  to  death,  when  they  find 
an  opportunity,  even  (hose  who  come  to  treat  with 
them.  They,  in  short,  abhor  the  Europeans,  and 
are  always  inclined  to  do  them  mischief;  they 
have  been  known  to  run  down  to  the  coast  in  the 
night-time,  and  slyly  (o  cut  the  cables  of  vessels, 
in  hopes  that  they  might  be  drilled  away  and 
wrecked.  They  are  for  (he  most  part  tall,  robust, 
and  active,  of  a  white  colour  like  Europeans,  being 
always  covered,  even  in  the  warmest  season.  Their 
beard  is  red  ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  these  are 
the  only  Americans  who  have  beards  :  these  beards 
they  suffer  to  grov/  up  to  their  eyes,  so  that  their 
aspect  is  very  fierce :  their  eyes  are  small,  their 
teeth  large  and  separated,  and  their  hair  is  gene- 
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rallv  black  or  of  a  clicsnut  colour  and  very  curly  ; 
iicitlior  do  tiify  in  llicrir  inaimcrs  or  liahifs  fall  short 
of  the  fierceness  of  fliis  tlicir  ap|irararicc.  Tliey 
are  savage,  cruel,  reslless,  faithk-ss,  and  ever  dis- 
posed to  mischief,  aiid  on  this  account,  and  from 
the  very  little  couunercc  carried  on  with  them,  few- 
particulars  of  them  are  known.  To  clothe  them- 
selves, they  make  shirts  of  bladders,  paunches,  and 
fish-skins,  fitting  (hem  very  nicely  ;  but  these  ac- 
coutrements in  the  men  never  reach  farther  Uvm 
down  to  the  middle,  and  down  to  the  knees  in  tlic 
women.  These  have  likewise  a  small  jacket  made 
of  tlie  skin  of  the  bear,  dog,  or  niarinc  calf,  with  a 
hood  hanging  beiiind,  used  to  cover  (heir  heads  in 
bad  weather,  and  whicli  when  up  so  entirely  hides 
their  faces  tliat  it  is  aImo>t  impossible  to  know 
Ihem.  They  use  likewise  shoes  and  boots  made  of 
the  same  skins,  adorned  on  the  outside  with  otlier 
skins  of  a  finer  quality,  sucii  as  (hose  of  the  itiaiies. 
ermine,  &cc.  The  coats  or  garments  of  the  men 
reach  only  half-way  down  the  thigh,  and  those  of 
the  women  to  the  knee  ;  and  either  of  them  are  at- 
tached to  the  shape  by  means  of  a  girdle,  from 
which  is  hung  some  trinket  made  of  the  teeth  of 
the  bear  or  other  animal,  or  of  (isli-boncs,  as  also 
some  trilling  ornaments  which  (hey  get  from  the 
l."uro])eans.  Jn  the  summer  (hey  live  in  cabins 
oj)en  to  the  air,  and  in  winter  in  subterraneous 
caves.  The  Trench,  at  ilifl'erent  times,  have 
creeled  some  forts  and  settlements  on  their  frontiers, 
such  as  those  of  St.  Nicholas,  Cliiclir(|uc(lec,  Port 
Nuveau,  I'ortobelo,  t^c^'.  with  (he  exijectation  of 
civilizing  lliem,  and  of  eslnhlishing  a  commerce 
with  ihem  :  also  for  tiie  sake  of  |)rotecting  (he 
missionaries  destined  to  preach  to  and  convert  (hem  ; 
but  the  fierceness  anil  in(r:u;(abl(;  nature  that  has 
been  universally  manifested  by  these  savages  has 
0|)erate(l  far  to  the  doiuff  away  some  of  the  establish- 
ments already  effected.  Those  capable  of  bearing 
arms  are  coiupuled  at  ,"0,000  ;  but  they  are  such 
cowards  that  it  is  no  uncoimnon  (iiing  (or  500 
Ciiristian  troops  from  Hudson's  bay  to  conquer 
5  or  (iOOO  Esquimaux.  They  are,  however,  as 
troublesome  at  sea  as  on  land  ;  since  in  their 
_canoes,  of  wliicli  sonic  are  capalile  of  coutniu- 
ing  from  30  to  40  men,  fiiey  greatly  molest  the 
whale  fisheries  ;  so  much  so  that  the  Maloinos  of 
the  w.  and  the  Spaniards  of  port  C'liova,  (iud  ihem- 
aelvcs  under  (he  necessity  of  arming  some  vessels 
for  the  sake  of  gtiarding  their  lislieri<s.  It  i»  cus- 
tomary for  (he  Spaniards  to  cruize  only  about  the 
coast  cf  Newfoundland  and  in  the  straits  of  ISelleisle, 
and  Ihcy  seldom  venture  farther,  for  fear  of  meet- 
ing with  some  barbarians  still  more  savage  than 
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these  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  Some  travellers 
wiio  have  been  in  this  country  assert  that  there  is 
here  a  curious  race  ol"  |)igmies,  not  exceeding 
three  feet  in  height,  aiul  extremely  wide  and  robust 
in  proportion,  the  women  being  even  still  less  ;  and 
that  then;  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  can  sup- 
pass  it  in  wretchcilness.  The  Escpiimaux,  to  whom 
(he  aforesaid  race  are  slaves,  treat  them  with  gre:it 
cruelly  ;  and  it  is  thought  a  particular  mark  of 
grace,  should  ihe  poor  creatures  be  sulicred  by 
their  barbarous  masters  to  drink  only  a  little  fresh 
water.  This  artit'le  is  however  very  scarce  here, 
there  being  no  oilier  than  such  as  is  derived  from 
the  melted  snow,  since  the  excessive  cold  binds  u|> 
(he  veins  of  the  earth  in  such  manner  as  not  (o 
peruii(  any  passage  for  (he  waters,  save  at  a  great 
depth.  'I'liis  was  too  fully  proved  by  some  mari- 
ners of  (Ik;  n.  who  had  recourse  to  the  meUing 
of  some  large  pieces  of  ice  which  they  founil  on 
(he  sea-shore,  when  they  procured  a  very  good  and 
wholesome  water.  These  Indians  are,  ho^^ever, 
accustomed  to  drink  good  water  from  many  lakes 
which  lie  iu  the  interior  of  (heir  country.  The 
Danes,  who  in  ItiOj  navigated  to  th(?  furthest  n. 
lati(ude  of  any  (ill  that  time  in  Hudson's  bay,  say 
they  discovered  a  race  of  very  small  men,  who  had 
square  heads,  were  of  a  dark  complexion,  (hick- 
lip|)ed,  who  ate  raw  flesh  and  fish,  aud  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  make  to  eat  bread  or  cooked 
meat,  or  to  drink  wine  ;  they  drinking  instead  of 
this  the  oil  of  the  whale.  The  canoes  of  these  pig- 
mies were  from  10  (o  ll2  feet  long,  aiul  made  of 
pieces  of  whalebone  abou(  (hediickness  of  a  fiiiger, 
covered  on  bolh  sides  wi(h  skins  of  sea  calls,  and 
sewed  (ogclhi-r  wi(h  (he  sinews  of  animals  :  two 
other  skins  form  I  he  head  of  the  canoe,  an  opening 
being  left  in  the  middle  for  the  rower,  who  attaches 
the  said  skins  (o  his  waist,  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  wa(er  can  possibly  enter  the  canoe  :  the  s(ren2(h 
of  (his  skirt"  consists  in  its  (wo  extremities,  where 
the  \\halcbone  is  well  knit  togedier,  and  sewed  so 
(ight  as  to  be  capable  of  resis(in<j  (he  e(fec(s  of  (he 
strongest  tempests.  Each  of  these  canoes  is  ma- 
nageil  by  a  single  jierson,  who  sits  <lown  upon  his 
legs,  (lie  sleeves  of  his  jacket  being  madeextremelv 
fast  at  (he  wrists,  aiul  his  head  being  covered  with 
a  hood  a((ached  to  the  jacket,  so  as  entirely  (o  ex- 
clude any  water,  lie  holds  with  bolh  hands  an 
oar,  which  is  very  wide  anil  about  five  or  six  t'eet 
long,  which  serves  as  ar  oar,  rudder,  and  counter- 
poise :  these  canoes  are  managed  by  the  natives  in 
this  maimer  with  the  most  astonishing  skill.  Thu 
Esquimaux  have  besides  these  otlier  canoe.s  of  a 
larger  sort,  rcseiubling  the  European  boats,  the  in- 
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side  of  which  is  compo'cd  of  tim1)cr'>,  and  bcinrj 
covered  «iih  skins,  as  are  tliosc  of  ■wliicii  we  have 
spoken.  These  will  carry  150  people,  and  are 
made  for  rowing  or  sailing-.  These  people  are  at 
continual  war  with  (lie  Europeans  who  dwell  near 
tiie  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  have  oftentimes  been 
taken  slaves  by  the  latter;  and  tlius  being  removed 
far  from  their  native  country  and  from  their  savage 
liabits,  have  become  in  some  degree  civilized,  for- 
getting those  customs  which  put  them  c:i  a  level 
with  brutes  in  every  thing  but  their  human  shape. 
The  Esquimaux  ere  the  only  Indians  who  come  to 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  from  the  continent  of 
I^abrador  to  fish  and  to  trade  w  iih  the  Europeans  ; 
and  it  is  almost  incredible  tiiat  they  should  be  fousid 
walking  calndy  about  on  the  frightful  and  huge 
pieces  of  ice   found  in  these  seas,  some  of  these 

fieccs  being  as  large  as  the  islands  in  Hudson's  bay. 
t  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  they  have  often  been 
seen  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  carried  about  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  tides,  strikinj;  horror 
into  the  breast  of  the  beholder,  but  exciting  in 
their  breasts  not  the  least  sensations  of  fear;  for  it 
should  seem,  that  carrying  their  canoes  with  them, 
wheresoever  they  may  go,  they  can  never  hurt,  let 
what  will  happen  to  them  ;  and  if  one  piece  of  ice 
is  too  roush  or  difficult,  they  quit  it  for  another  ; 
but  should  the  other  lie  at  some  distance,  they 
take  to  their  canoe :  lastly,  should  their  canoe 
break  against  one  of  these  floating  masses,  they  find 
an  asylum  in  the  very  instrument  that  caused  their 
ruin,  and  by  which  they  were  shipwrecked.  The 
Mickmakers,  who  inhabit  Acadia,  have  for  a  long 
time  been  at  war  with  the  Esquimaux  ;  and  to  at- 
tack them  in  their  caverns,  tliey  have  not  scrupled 
to  fake  a  voyage  of  30  or  40  leagues  in  canoes  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees.  Lastly,  the  Esquimaux  have 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Canada,  or  any  other  Indians,  in  language,  cus- 
toms, manner  of  living,  colour  of  their  bodies  or 
hair  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  so  much  resemble 
the  «.  people  of  Asia,  that  it  is  as  reasonable 
to  conclude  they  are  descended  from  the  same,  as 
that  this  country,  merely  because  so  uninhabitable, 
should  Ije  less  ancient  in  its  population  than  any 
other  nation  of  .Vmerica.  The  English,  in  1773, 
took  away  and  introduced  to  the  king  at  London, 
a  woman  of  the  Esquimaux.  This  country  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  Utreciit  in 
1713;  but  they  have  no  establishment  here  save 
that  at  Hudson's  ba^-.  The  Indians  and  the  French 
of  Canada  follow  the  chase  here  for  the  sake  of 
skins.     See  New  Britai.v,  and  CA^^AD/^. 

[Esquimaux,  a  large  bay    on  the   Labrador 
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coast,  into  which  a  river  of  the  same  name  empties. 
It  lies  in  the  h.  tv.  part  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Belleisle.  Esqui- 
maux islands  lie  across  i;s  mouth.  | 

ESQL'1N.\,  a  seltlemenl  of  tiie  province  and 
coriegimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru  ;  aimc.xed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Coptn. 

ESQL'IN.VP.V,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mai/or  of  Chiametlan  in  Nueva  Espaiia ; 
situate  near  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea.  Its  iidiabitants, 
who  are  Mexican  Indians,  are  freed  from  the  tribute 
imposed,  for  the  reconoitring  and  watching  the 
coast,  and  for  the  giving  advice  of,  and  the  guard- 
ing against  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  who  has 
sometimes  found  his  wa}-  even  up  to  the  settle- 
ment itself. 

ESQl.lRl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Porco  in  Peru. 

ESQUIV'EL,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
on  the  n.  coasl,  between  the  woods  and  the  bay  of 
^letanzns. 

ESQUIVO.     See  Essequebo. 

ESSENERU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  from  a  lake,  runs  n.  making  various  turns, 
and  enters  the  Cabieres. 

ESSEQUEBf),  a  large  district  and  river  of  the 
province  and  govermnent  of  Gnayana.  The  river 
rises  from  the  great  lake  Parime,  according  to  the 
discoveries  and  observations  made  in  1743.  Its 
shores,  which  are  covered  with  woods,  shelter  many 
barbarous  triljes  of  Indians,  who  maintain  them- 
selves by  fishing  and  the  chase  ;  the  same  are 
Caribes  or  cannibals,  and  they  all,  men  and  wo- 
men, go  entirely  naked.  This  river  is  one  of  the 
large  rivers  of  America.  It  has  its  I'cads  towards 
the  y.  but  its  chaimel  diminishes  in  proportion  as 
it  approaches  them.  It  is  navigable  a  six-days 
voyage  from  its  mouth  by  barges,  and  its  waters 
arc  perceived  the  whole  way  to  get  gradually  more 
shallow,  since  it  divides  itself  into  different 
branches,  which  form  several  inlands.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  various  other  large  rivers,  and  parti- 
cularly of  those  called  the  Mazarroni  and  Cuyum  ; 
which  united  enter  it  10  leagues  before  that  it  runs, 
in  a  very  large  and  co|)ious  stream,  into  tiie  sea, 
through  five  mouths,  all  of  which  form  canals  ca- 
pable of  receiving  small  craft,  although  not  safe 
for  vessels  of  a  large  size.  On  two  of  its  islands 
the  Dutch  have  two  jilantations,  with  some  houses 
for  the  habitation  of  the  Negroes  and  Indians,  the 
same  forming  part  of  the  colony  which  the  Dutch 
have  establihiicd  on  the  shores  of  the  said  river, 
and  which  may  be  reduced  to  some  sugar-cane 
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r^tefet  of  aboat  30  kaeves  in  cxienl,  where  sugar 
i<  nuirafactored.  Tfiits  article,  with  brandj,  are 
the  only  comniercial  productions  of  these  parts. 
Each  hoasekreper  rrsides  entirelv  oo  bis  own  estate, 
aod  each  eslale  is  aboat  three  lea^aes  distance  the 
one  from  the  other.  Indeed  there  b  no  other  le- 
^!ar  population,  save  that  which  is  comprised  in 
an  island  which  lies  towards  ihe  e.  It  nny  consist 
of  about  a  dozen  houses  besides  that  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  colonj.  The  same  officer  b  command- 
a::t  of  the  troops,  surgeon  and  secretarj,  and  one 
wha  ^roors  the  interesis  of  the  commercial  com- 
panr.  Here  are  Ino  rojal  storehoases,  and  a 
lodging  house  tor  the  Negroes  of  the  said  company, 
also  the  church.  In  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
island,  close  to  the  bouse  of  Ihe  gorernor,  is  the 
fcrt  of  Zeland,  built  upon  paii»ades  upon  a  bold 
spot,  surrounded  and  beaten  by  the  waters  of  the 
river  aod  the  ocean  :  it  is  consc-quentir  almost  coo- 
stantly  in  need  of  being  repaired  bv  fresh  slakes 
and  piles :  besides  this  there  b  also  another  balierr, 
even  with  the  water's  edge,  with  19  pieces  of  ^4 
pounds  each,  and  thb  communicates  with  the  fort. 
[Essequebo  b  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng^bb, 
Earing  been  taken  in  the  present  war.  See  ETizxe- 
BARA,  and  Dcrcu  America. 1 

[ESSEX  CoontT.  in  Massachusetts,  it>  bounded 
».  bj  the  slate  of  New  Hampshire :  e.  and  jt.  bv  the 
ocean,  arid  the  town  of  Chelsea  in  Suffolk  countr; 
9.  by  Middlesex  counlv ;  in  length  about  3S  miles, 
in  breadth  25 ;  and  is  shaped  triangularly,  Chelsea 
being  the  acnie  point.  The  chief  islands  on  its 
«M*!  be!o.^ring  to  it,  are  cape  Anne  and  Flumb 
bbLixis.  It  is  subdivided  into  22 township?,  which 
coo! ain  7644  booses,  aiui  57,913  inhabitants:  be- 
ing the  irot  populous  of  its  size  of  any  in  the  slate, 
kaving  about  135  soub  to  a  square  mile.  The  first 
settlement  in  Massachusetts  Proper  was  made  in 
Sticni,  the  capital  of  the  county,  in  I62S,  by  John 
Eodicot.  E<!q.  one  of  the  original  patentees,  and 
■Jany  V  rnor  of  thecolocsy.    It  was  made  a 

tkire  i .  r?  one  of  the  three  into  which  the 

eokwy  V.    -  '  tl.    Es>ex  county  pays  about 

•ne-scTi.;..;.  ^  ..  ...c  Mate  tax,  elects  sii senators 
and  counsellors  for  the  sovemrncnt  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  o:ie  rcpresentalire  in  the  legiUatare  of 
the  United  States.  The  face  of  the  country  b 
pleasingly  variegated  with  hilb,  vales,  m-xkIs,  and 
plains.  The  land  is  generally  fruitful,  but  b 
more  lavoumUe  to  bailey  than  roost  other  parts  of 
the  stale.  Qnarries  of  marble  and  limestone  are 
tbund  in  this  county,  and  the  sea-coast  is  indented 
with  a  number  of  good  harbours,  ^ferrimack 
river  intersects  Ihe  m.  part  of  Esex  county  :  be- 
tween it  and  the  New  Hampshire  line  are  the  towns 
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ot    Methuen,   Haverkill,    Almsbary,    and    Salis- 
boiT.] 

[Ess^x  County,  in  Virginia,  is  boonded  e.  and 
ir.  e.  by  RappaJ^nMxk  river,  which  divides  it 
from  Richmond.  It  u  about  55  miks  loag  and  18 
broad,  and  cootaias  9122  inhabitants,  of  vimm 
M40  are  slaves.]' 

[Essex  ConiUy,  ia  New  Jersey,  is  in  the  e. 
part  of  the  slate,  and  divided  from  Slatcn  islaixl  by 
Newark  bay.  It  is  about  S3  miles  ir:  length  and 
16  in  breadth,  and  has  three  townships,  viz.  New- 
ark, Eliiabeth  town,  and  Acquackanack,  which 
contain  17.785  inhabitants,  of  whom  1171  are 
slaves.  The  soil  b  very  fertile,  and  its  frtiits  and 
other  productions  me^  with  a  quick  sale  in  New 
York  city.  Essex  county  has  within  it  seven  Pres- 
byterian churches,  three  for  Episcopalians,  one  for 
Anateptist5,  and  two  for  Dutch  Calvinisls.] 

[EssiX  County,  in  Vermont,  is  the  «.  eastera- 
most  in  the  state.  J 

[Essex,  a  township  in  Chittenden  coonty,  Ver- 
mont, contains  354  inhahitin's.  It  lies  between 
Jericho  on  the  *.  e.  and  Colchester  on  the  ».  a:.  J 

EST,  Point  of  the,  in  the  island  of  S.  Joan  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

ESTACADA,  Saxta  Rosa  de  la.  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Moxos,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  being  a  rrdKCckm  of  Indians 
made  by  the  missionaries  of  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jcsuiu  of  tlib  province."  It  b  situate 
oo  thee,  shore  of  the  river  Itencs.  The  Portuguese 
of  Mato  Grcso  invaded  and  took  it  in  1761,  build- 
ing in  it  a  rrdoabt  with  artillery  and  garrison  ;  and 
altboogh  they  afaandoBed  it  in'  1765,"  vei  they  re- 
lumed to  it  the  following  year  to  recover  il,  after 
which  thev  put  it  into  a  better  state  t^  defence. 

ESTACTO,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of 
the  AntillesL     It  b  nnculiivated  and  desert. 

EST.iDOS.     See  Statts,  and  SrATtK-LA^D. 

EsTADos  LviDos.     [Soe  U.mtld  States.] 

ESTA I L,  a  settlement  of  the  jMt>vince  and  go- 
Tcmmeiit  of  Tucaman  in  Peru,  on  Ibe  shore  of  the 
river  Salado.  Il  b  at  present  in  a  state  of  rains, 
caused  by  the  infidel  Indians. 

ESTANCIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Bnenos  Ayres  ;  sitnaie  c  "re 

of  the  river  La  Piata,  bcivtecn  l^psc  oi  :1 

Lnian. 

E-iTANciA,  wilh  thead(!iiionofRey,aspotof  Ihe 
kingtlom  of  Chile,  ctk-braled  for  a  rich  gold  mine, 
which  b  the  grrale^i  in  :hose  parts;  also  where, 
npon  the  sandsr  ot'a  river  mhich  runs  here,  ari-  fjcnd 
many  pieces  or  grains  of  thb  precijos  metal. 

EsTAKciA,  a  fart  of  tlie  pnjvbcc  and  gonsn- 
ment  of  Tncuiiian. 
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ESTANCIAS,  a  curacy  of  the  province  and 
corre<iiniiiiilo  of  Hiiamucliuco  in  I'erii,  which 
contains  28  chnrchcs,  dispcr.scil  ami  divitlod  into 
four  chapi'ls  of  ease,  in  the  suttlcuicnts  of  Milkv 
pata,  Turuhaniba,  Marcal)al,  and  Chiiquisonfjo. 

ESTANCILLA,  a  small  rivci  of  tiic  kingdom 
of  Chile.  It  ruiiss.  forming  a  curvCj  and  enters 
the  Vnidivia. 

[ESTAxMOLADO,  San,  a  settlement  of  In- 
dians of  the  provinci;  and  govcrnmciil  of  Paraguay, 
in  lal.  24-^  38'  31"  .v.    l.oiig.  50^  36'  15'  ».] 

E8TAN1SLAO,  Sa.v,  ni;  Otanavis,  asdtlc- 
ment  of  the  missions  which  Averc  hold  by  the  resru- 
larsof  tiie  company  of  Jesuits  in  the  province  and 
government  of  .Vlainas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Agnarico. 

EsTAMSLAo,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  ('artagena  ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  tlie  canal  of  the  Dike,  helween  the  set- 
tlements of  Majales  and  Santa  (Jalalina. 

Est  A  MS  LAO,  another,  in  the  province  of  Califor- 
nia, on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  interior  of  tiiegulf. 

EsTA.Msr.Ao,  anotlier,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  coinpany  of  Je- 
suits in  the  |)rovince  and  government  of  Sonora. 

I'^STANCjLU^S,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  jurisdiclioii 
of  Grita  ;  situate  in  the  road  wliicii  leails  from 
Merida  to  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc  (jranada. 

ESTAPA,  or  EsTAPK,  a  city  of  the  province 
of  Tabasco  in  Nueva  Espaiia ;  situate  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  according  to  William 
Dampicr,  who  also  says  that  it  is  a  place  of  great 
tralfie,  and  by  nature  so  well  fortified,  th;it  Cap- 
tain Hewit,  who  attacked  it  with  L^OO  iJuccaniers 
or  adventurers,  could  make  no  im[)ression  upon  it. 

ESTAl'ACHA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  l,ouisiana.  It  rises  in  the  territory 
of  (he  Vasons  itidians,  runs  s.  and  then  turns  e. 

[J^STAPO,  a  strong  town  in  New  Spain,  inha- 
bited by  Spaniartls  and  native  Americans  ;  situate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tlaluc.  L.U.  17^  30'  >i. 
J>ong.  103"  J'  zo.] 

ESTAllCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimicnlo  of  Cliicas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  of  the 
district  of  the  former;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Talina. 

ESTATLAN,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of  the 
alcnldia  inni/or  of  Guauchinansro  in  Nueva  Es- 
pafia  ;   aiincxfd  to  (he  curacy  of  that  of  Pahuatlan. 

ESTECO,  or  Nuestha  Sf.xora  de  Tai.a- 
vEiiA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Tucuman  in  Pern,  founded  by  Diego  de  Ileredia, 
in  1376,  on  a  fettile,  pleasant,'  and  well-watered 
plain,  covered  with  woods  and  pastures,  on  the 


shore  of  the  river  Salado.  It  was  formerly  very 
poi)ulous  and  of  great  commerce,  but  in  169!^ 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ;  when 
the  earth  opening  at  various  parts,  ami  vomiting  up 
various  floods  of  water,  which  inundated  the  whole 
territory,  nothing  remained  in  the  town  but  the 
gallows,  which  still  stood  in  its  place  unmoved, 
looking,  as  it  A\ere,  an  eml)lem  of  justice.  The 
natives  of  this  province  assert  that  this  calamity 
came  uiion  them  from  the  prevalence  of  vice, 
pride,  and  scandalous  living.  Many,  who  tied 
i'rom  the  impending  ruin,  m(;t  (heir  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  infidel  Indians,  who  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  general  distress,  butchered  them  in  a 
shocking  manner  ;  others  fled  to  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe  and  (o  Santiago:  and  from  the  horror  (hat  this 
deluge  occasioned,  never  has  tliere  been  a  person 
anxious  to  engage  in  (he  reljiiildin^  of  (his  city, 
Udtwithstanding  that  in  its  vicinity  there  are  some 
es(;i(es  and  farms  of  grazing  and  ctdtivated  lands. 
This  city  was  40  leagues  to  the  n.  w.  of  that  of 
Santiago  d<'l  Estero. 

IJSTEPIJQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  pt*ovince 
and  (ilcahlia  mat/or  of  Chiapa  in  (he  kingdom  of 
Ciuatcmala. 

j;s  TEK!),  Santiago  del,  a  small  city  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru  ; 
Ibuuded  by  Francisco  Aguirre,  in  1562,  on  the 
V).  shore  of  the  river  Dulce,  which  fertilizes  its 
fields.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  but  very  healthy. 
In  it  was  the  Episcopal  see  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  until  1690,  when  the  same  was  trans- 
lated to  the  capital  of  Cordoba.  It  has  a  parish 
with  three  curacies,  and  three  convents  of  monks 
of  the  orders  of  San  Francisco,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  \j\\  Merced  ;  also  a  college  which  belongerl 
to  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits.  Its 
natives  are  famous  for  their  manufactures  of  car- 
pets, and  a  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  ar- 
ticles. They  are  so  valorous  as  always  hitherto  to 
have  kept  in  check  the  Indians  of  the  province  of 
(.'haco,  with  whom  (hey  arc  at  present  in  amity. 
San  iMancisco  Solano  abodcsonie  years  in  thiscity ; 
and  in  t!ie  convent  are  still  to  be  seen  some  orauires 
which  were  planted  by  him,  as  also  a  cotton  vest- 
ment ill  which  he  us;'d  to  say  mass,  relics  held  in 
just  veneration  b^-  (he  inhabitants.  [It  is  about  226 
miles  s.  from  Salta,  en  the  great  road  from  that 
city  to  I'uenos  Avrcs,  and  about  4S0  miles  from 
the  latter.     Lal  ^r  54'  s.     Long.  63°  19'  a).] 

EsTtKo,  a  river  of  (he  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien,  in  (he  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  rises  in  (he  mountains  of  the  n.  part,  and  enters 
the  sea  at  the  gulf  of  Tucumari  or  Atrato,  near 
cape  Tiburon. 
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EsTERO,  anollicr,  a  small  river  of  tlie  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  possessions.  It  runs 
in  the  zc.  head  from  w.  to  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  port  of  John  Koger  and  the  river  of 
Rollona. 

J'sTEito,  another,  which  is  also  a  small  river  of 
the  same  island  as  the  former,  at  the  e.  head.  It 
enters  the  sea  in  the  great  hay  of  Sainana,  near  the 
port  of  San  Lorenzo  or  St,  Lawrence. 

EsTEiio,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucun.an.     See  Chokomouos. 

l']S'ri']UOS,  a  name  given  in  America  to 
the  canals  of  sea-water  which  rnn  some  leagues 
inland.  Tiiere  are  many  of  these  in  the  provinces 
oi  (Jnayaquil,  Panama,  and  Cartagena.  The 
most  noted  are, 

/«  (riKit/aqHil,         Estero  de  Pacheco, 
I'^stero  del  Morro,  Estero  Mayor, 

Estero  Qiicmacio,  Estero  de  Clapira, 

Estero  del  Pan,  Estero  Lucio, 

I''steri)  Bravo,  Estero  de  Gatos, 

Eslero  de  Mandinga,        Estero  de  Palmas, 
J'vstero  de  Halzas,  Estero  Seco. 

Estero  de  Manijlares,  In  Cartagena, 

Estero  de  llostiones,         Estero  Bobo, 
J'lstcro  Vie  jo  (or  Old),      JCstero  de  Cocos, 
Estero  Salado,  Estero  dc  Manoa, 

J-lstero  del  Key,  Estero  de  S.  .Joseph, 

Estero  deS.  Juan  Bap-     Estero  tie  Tortugas, 

tista,  Estero  de  Santa  Maria, 

Estero  de  Salinas,  Estero  Grande, 

J'Jstero  del  Bue^',  Estero  del  Plospital, 

Estero  de  Lagartos,  Estero  Salado, 

Estero  dc  Santa  Lucia,     Esterillo, 
Estero  de  Chuchos,  Estero  do  Patos, 

Estero  del  Zambo.  Estero  de  Mercaderes, 

Jn  Piinanu'i,  Eslero  de  la  Punta, 

Estero  del  Key,  Estero  de  .luan, 

Estero  Congo,  l']stero  (iallego, 

Estero  Maestro,  Estero  de  (j'arnc. 

ESTETELA,  Santa  Catai.ina  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  Iliiixtepec,  and 
akaUlid  w^iynr  of  Jxquinlepec,  in  Nueva  Espana  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  (liis  head  s<'tllenient.  Jt 
contains  34  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  le.igues 
bel«e<'Ji  (he  e.  and  s.  of  the  capital. 

EsTliVAN,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlc- 
mentaiid  a/caldia  luajyor  ofTetela  Xonotia  in  Nueva 
Espafia  ;  being  three  leagues  to  the  <i'.  of  the  same. 

EsrKVA.N,  S.  another,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  and  ah  aUltd  niai/vr  of  (I'lie- 
joziiigo  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  eonlains  nine 
iiimilies  of  Indians,  iind  is  subject  to  the  setlle- 
luent  of  S.  Lorenzo  Tlauzinjro. 
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EsTP.VAN,  S.  another,  of  the  Iiead  settlementand 
alcald'iii  mayor  of  Zapopan  in  the  same  kingdom, 
itihabiled  by  some  Mudces,  Mulattocs,  and  In- 
dians, who  live  by  agriculture. 

EsTEVAN,  S.  another,  of  tlie  province  and  g<)- 
vernment  of  V^enezuela  ;  situate  near  the  lake  Ta- 
carigua,  on  the  n.  side,  at  a  small  distauce  from 
the  city  of  Niri'ia. 

EsTKVAN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman  in  Peru;  situate  on  the 
siiore  of  the  river  Salado.   ■ 

EsTEVAN,  S.  a  river  of  the  provincenrid  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  Jt  runs  s.  and  enters  tiie 
Kio  Negro,  near  the  mouth  where  this  runs  into  the 
Parana. 

EsTuvAN,  S.  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  Mar  Koxo  de  Cortes;  situate  in  the  in- 
terior of  it,  and  half-way  between  that  coast  and 
that  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  one  of  those  islands 
which  are  called  De  Sal  si  J-'uedes. 

JvSTlJlOR  Town,  a  city  of  the  county  of  I^an- 
caster,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  situate  on  the  e.  oftlie  bank  of  the  river  Sus- 
quehamia,  iO  miles  to  the  s.w.  of  Middlefown, 
and  12  to  the  n.  e.  of  Carlisle. 

ESTIQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimieiilo  of  Arica  in  J*eru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Taena. 

ESTOIVl,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  N.  Ca- 
rolina ;  situate  to  the  s.  of  the  river  Tugelo. 

ESTOTILAND,  an  imaginary  country,  wliich 
some  authors  suppose  to  have  been  discovered  in 
1477,  by  a  native  of  Poland,  named  John  Scaive  ; 
and  that  the  same  was  part  of  the  J^and  of  Labra- 
dor. The  (act  is,  that  this  country  never  had  any 
existence  but  in  the  inuiginations  of  the  two  bro- 
thers of  the  name  of  Zanis,  Venetian  noblemen, 
who  had  no  particular  intbrmalion  whatever  re- 
specting  the  expedition  of  this  Polish  adventurer; 
and  that,  in  14U7,  Juan  C^abot  or  G'abot  lett 
ICngland,  with  three  of  his  sons,  under  the  com- 
mission of  King  Henry  VII.  when  he  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  |iart  of  (iie  iinmedinte  conti- 
nent, where  this  country  is  supposed  to  exist. 

JvSTKi';iJ,A,  a  setdeinent  ot  the  province  and 
government  of  Aniioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyuo  dc 
Granada  ;  situate  on  the  skirt  ot  a  mountain. 

EsTRr;i,i,A,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  (iualemala. 
It  runs  nearly  line  w.  and  enlers  (lie  S.  sea  between 
the  livers  lliicueroii  and  t'arta"o. 

J'.srui:i  I,  \,  another,  a  small  river  of  (lie  pro- 
vince  and  concfiiinutito  of  I'ataz  oi  CajaMiarf|iiilla 
in  Peru.     It  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Untucailis 
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Indians,  runs  h.  and  turning  ic.  enters  the  Gual- 

1J:ST1JEMADU1{A,    Nueva.     See  Coroi-a, 

Manoa,  Doit  ado. 

ESUNXAQUI'],  a  settlement  of  tlie  province 
anil  governiiu'iit  of  Marncaibo;  si(uii(e  to  tLes.  of 
thecitjof  Tnixiilo,  and  on  the  shore  of  a  river 
■\vhich  entiTs  the  Bocoiio. 

ETANU,  Grand,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  tlie 
river  of  8.  Lawrence,  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  between  the  bay  of  the  Small  valley 
and  the  river  St.  Bernard. 

Etanc:,  aiiodu-r  bay  on  the  same  coast,  between 
cape  Espoir  and  the  point  of  the  isles. 

ETECHIMINES,  a  nation  of  savage  Indians, 
bounded  by  Acadia  in  N.  America.  See  Mali- 
cites,  and  ScooDiCK. 

ETEN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  rorre- 
s;imienlo  of  Sana,  and  bisiiopric  of  Truxillo,  in 
Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Chiclayo  ;  situate 
on  a  sandy  spot,  where  the  cordilleras  rise  as 
though  they  were  mountains  of  sand,  the  same 
beinsj  known  by  the  name  of  medaiios,  as  being 
shilkd  about  by  the  wind  ;  ami  it  was  on  tliis  ac- 
count that  the  settlement  was  removed  further  in- 
land, since  it  had  been  buried  in  the  sand.  In 
JG49,  ]iap)-,ened  the  well-authenticated  prodigy  of 
a  beaulilul  child  appearing  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  sacred  host,  which  was  seen  by  the  whole  set- 
tlement. In  its  vicinity  are  two  great  uneven 
stones,  which,  being  stricken  by  a  small  one,  give 
forth  the  sound  of  a  bell,  the  force  of  the  blow 
causing  no  difference  in  the  sound. 

Eten,  Mokro  HI",  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of 
Uiis  province  and  corregimiento,  in  (he  vicinity  of 
which  are  sonic  abundant  salt-earths. 

ETLA,  S.  Pablo  dk,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Cuilapa,  and  alculdia  mayor  ofQua- 
iro  Villas,  in  Nueva  EspaQa.  It  contains  84  fa- 
:nilies  of  Indians,  who  occupy  themselves  in  the 
cultivating  and  selling  of  cochineal,  seeds,  fruits, 
coal,  and  bark  of  trees.  It  is  lour  leagues  to  the  «. 
w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Etla,  another  seltlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  S.  Agustin,  in  the  head  settlement  of  Tla- 
pacoya,  of  the  same  alculdia  maijor  and  kingdom  ; 
situate  to  the  n.  and  being  four  le;igues  (rom  its 
head  seltlement.  It  contains  o5  families  of  In- 
dians, who  employ  themselves  in  the  cultivation 
and  commerce  of  some  cochineal,  seeds,  and  fruits, 
and  in  cutting  timber  aiul  woods. 

Etla,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  S. 
Miguel,  iu  the  same  head  setilement  and  alcaldia 
mnyor.     It  eoutiiins  42  families  of  ludians,  who 
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cultivate  the  same  fruits  as  the  former;  and  it  is 
somewhat  more  than  two  leagues  und  a  half  to  the 
>i.  to.  of  its  head  settlement. 

ETUQUARIELO,  a  settlement  and  head  set- 
tlement of  (he  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cinagua  in  Nueva 
Espana.  Ms  population  is  scanty,  since  it  is  in- 
habited only  by  17  families  of  Indians,  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar-canes,  of  which  honey 
and  sugar  are  made.  It  is  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Tauricato,  and  is  11  leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

ETUQU.ARO,  S.  FaANcisco  de,  a  settlement 
and  head  set(lcmen(  of  the  alcaldia  ma //or  of  Valla- 
dolid,  in  (he  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espaua  ;  situate  in  a 
glen  formed  Ijy  two  mountains,  the  one  to  the  w. 
the  other  to  the  s.  and  through  whicii  runs  a  river, 
which  fertilizesthe  whole  country  with  its  waters, 
and  which  are  supplied,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
two  fountains  which  rise  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  spot.  The  town  is  so  much  reduced  as 
to  contain  only  18  families  of  Indians  ;  though  it 
nevertheless  has  a  convent  of  monks  of  S,  Augus- 
tiii,  and  some  families  of  Spaniards  and  Mustccs, 
all  of  whom  are  employed  in  cidtivating  fruits, 
making  lime,  and  cutting  wootl.  It  is  10  leagues 
w,  of  its  capital. 

ETZATLAN,  a  province  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Nueva  Rspaiia. 

EUCHl,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Georgia,  in  N.  America.  It  runs  s.  c.  and 
enters  the  Apalachicola. 

EucHi,  a  settlement  of  this  province;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  former  river. 

EUGENIO,  S.  asedlementof  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situale 
in  the  country  of  the  Apaches  Imlians,  on  the 
banks  of  the  source  of  the  large  river  of  (iila,  be- 
tween the  settlements  of  S.  Fernando  and  S.  Paii- 
taleon. 

EULALIA,  S.  a  town  and  real  of  silver  mines, 
of  the  province  of  Taraumara  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya  ;  situate  on  the  r.  part  of  that  of 
S.  Felipe  de  Chiguagua.  The  whole  of  its  popu- 
lation consists  of  miners  and  labourers,  and  mer- 
chants who  traffic  in  the  silver.  It  lies  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  entrance  to  the  other  mines,  and  is 
the  residence  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  alcaldia  mayor. 

EUNZMA.     SeeFuNZHA. 

EUPHALAU,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S. 
Carolina  ;  situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  Albaina. 

EUPIIA8I;E,  ariverofN.  Carolina.  It  runs 
n.  zo.  and  enters  the  Clieiokees,  just  after  its  falls, 
as  far  as  which  it  is  navigable. 
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EurnASiiR,  a  srttlcincnt  of  the  above  province; 
sidiiile  on  llic  shore  of  llic  former  ri\cr,  vlicrc  (he 
English  have  a  foii. 

El'ROPA,  a  liver  of  (ho  province  of  Nueva 
Andaliicia.  It  flows  from  the  iiioiiiitains  to  tiie  ;;■. 
wlierc  dwells  tiie  nation  of  the  I*cri(os  Indians.  If 
runs  in  a  serpentine  course  towards  the  u\  and 
after  receiving  the  waters  of  (he  river  Snymn,  it 
enters  the  sea  in  tlic  gulf  of  Paria. 

EUSTACE,  El'stacia,  or  Eustaqima,  an 
island  ofthe  N.  sea,  inmiediately  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  also  called  Dc  Massacre  by  the  EreMcli, 
and  Malanza  by  the  Spaniards,  from  file  slaunh- 
fer  which  these  made  ofthe  former  when  they  dis' 
lodged  them  from  it.  It  Ibrms,  with  a  point  of 
land  which  runs  out  far  into  the  sea,  the  entrance 
of  the  port  of  San  Agustin  :  it  is  large  and  wide, 
and  it  has  in  it  only  one  mountain,  and  this  is 
about  20  miles  in  circumference. 

("EUSTATIA  Town,  in  the  island  of  Eustatia 
or  Eustatins,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  in  the  West 
indies.     Lat.  17=  29'  «.     Long.  63=^  .5'  w.] 

EL'STATIUS,  or  Eistaquio,  St.  an  island 
ofthe  N.  sea,  one  ofthe  Antilles,  of  the  Caribes  ; 
situate  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  nine  miles  n.  w.  of 
Ihat  of  St.  Christopher's.  It  is  the  strongest,  on 
account  of  its  situation,  and  one  of  tiie  finest  and 
best  cultivated  islands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and 
is  somewhat  larger  tlinn  that  of  Saba;  it  has  a 
mountain  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  jnr.imid, 
nearly  round  ;  and  between  it  and  the  island  of 
S.  (^hristopher,  is  a  narrow  canal.  Its  principal 
production  is  tobacco,  with  which  the  whole  of 
the  circumftnence  of  tlu?  mountain  is  planted  ;  the 
same  being  well  fortified.  It  is  inhabited  by  5000 
whitesand  15,000  Negroes,  who  labour  in  thesugar 
manufactories  ;  it  has  a  tolerable  j)ort,  defended  by 
a  fort  niounting  IG  guns  ;  on  the  toj)  ofthe  moun- 
tain only  is  found  any  wood,  and  the  whole  ofthe 
other  parts  are  cultivated.  As  here  is  neither  river 
nor  fountain,  every  house  has  a  cistern  lor  pre- 
serving a  necessary  siipjjly  of  water,  and  which  is 
replenished  by  a  vessel  which  is  constantly  em- 
ployed to  go  backwards  and  forwarils  to  St.  Chris- 
topher's, for  the  purpose  of  procuring  this  neces- 
sary article.  The  inliabitanls  are  famous  for  (heir 
br<"t'ds  of  pigs,  rabbits,  and  all  kinds  of  birds,  not 
only  (or  (heir  own  consuin|ition,  but  lor  sah; 
abroad.  'I'liroiighout  the  w  hole  island  there  is  not 
more  than  one  church,  but  there  are  many  store- 
houses provided  with  all  the  necessary  Euro|)ean 
supplies,  which  are  sold  at  a  very  dear  rate  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  islands,  when  these  fall 
short  of  their  supplies  from  England  or  France. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  but  exposed  to  terrible 
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thunder-storms,  tempests,  earthquakes,  and  Iiur- 
ricanus ;  tiie  latter  occur  tnost  frequently  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  and  have 
often  laid  waste  the  Iiouses  and  plantations,  and 
destroyed  the  shipping:  (he  birds  are  said  to  an- 
ticipate inslinclively  the  occtirrenceof  these  dread- 
ful [jiienomena,  and  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
earth  :  the  rain  preceding  thcni  has  a  bitter,  brack- 
ish taste.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of  this 
island  in  1635,  and  the  right  of  it  was  ceded  by 
(he  states  of  this  republic  to  some  merchan's  of 
Flushing,  who  immediately'  established  a  colony 
of  (jOO  families,  amounting  to  about  16,000  souls. 
In  161)J,  it  was  taken  by  the  English  of  Jamaica, 
but  immediately  recovered  by  the  inter|)ositio!i 
and  assistance  of  the  French,  when  a  garrison  of 
these  were  formed  in  it,  and  it  was  at  last  yielded 
to  its  rigliKul  owners  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  It 
was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  I6S6,  and  from 
these  by  (he  iMiglish,  under  (he  command  of 
Timodiy  Thornhill,  in  the  same  year,  with  the  loss 
onlyofeigh(  men,  killed  and  wounded,  notwiMi- 
slanding  that  the  fort  was  well  garrisoned,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  and  strong  palisade  a!ul  a 
deep  ditch,  over  which  was  a  pass  by  means  of  a 
bridge,  so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  one  person 
abreast.  It  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace 
of  Riswick,  who  for  some   time   maintained  it  in 

feaceable  possession  ;  but  in  175Sand  1759,  there 
aviiig  been  an  attempt  made  to  carry  to  I''rance 
in  their  vessels  French  goods,  on  the  account  of 
the  latter,  it  was  construed  by  the  Iirilish  nation 
into  au  infraction  of  treaty,  and  nnuiy  of  the 
vessels,  having  been  taken  by  the  Englis!i,  were 
1)V  their  court  of  admiralty  declared  lawful  prizes. 
I'his  island,  like  that  of  (."ura^ao,  does  the  smug- 
gling trade  ofthe  Spaniards.  The  English,  undei 
Admiral  Rodney,  again  took  it  in  17S1,  when  they 
pillageil  it  of  immense  wealth,  but  it  was  returned 
to  the  Dutch  in  the  peace  of  1783,  [and  once  more, 
in  1810,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Eng'^ 
lish. 

'J'he  olTicial  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
St.  ICustatia  amounted,  in  1810,  to  1559/.;  the 
exports  consisted  of  sugar  of  foreign  plantation,  to 
the  amount  of  1133  cwt.  It  is  in  lat.  17'^  31'  tt. 
and  long.  63°  5'  a?.] 

]:VA'NGEL1STAS,  islands  of  the  S.  sea  ;  they 
are  four,  and  lie  at  six  leatjues  distance  from  ei<rlit 
others  which  are  closer  to  the  continent.  '1  he 
whole  of  the  12  iro  under  one  name,  being  called 
the  Twelve  Apostles ;  they  lie  near  the  zc.  mouth 
of  (he  straits  of  Magellan  ;  they  are  all  barren 
and  desert.  In  some  of  the  Dutch  geographioa! 
charts  they  arc  named  Sugar  Islands. 
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EVANS,  a  settlcmciit  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
t1o<"s  ;  situate  towards  the  s. 

[EVANSIIAM,  the  capital  of  Wythe  county, 
in  Virginia,  is  .situated  on  the  c.  side  of  Keedy 
crock,  wliich  falls  into  the  (^'reat  Kanhaway, 
Woods,  or  New  river.  It  contaitK  a  court-house, 
gaol,  and  about  ^5  bouses ;  30  miles  w.  by  x.  of 
Chrislianburg,  170  in  n  like  direction  from  Rich- 
mond.] 

[EVESHAM,  a  townsliipin  Burlington  county. 
New  Jersey  ;  situated  between  the  forks  of  Moore's 
creek,  wliich  runs  w.  :o.  to  Delaware  river.  It  is 
seven  miles  e.  of  fladdoufu'ld,  16  e.  of  i'hihulel- 
phia,  and  2.)  5.  of  iJurlirigton.  Here  is  an  Indian 
settlement  culled  Edge  I'ittick,  a  tract  of  land  re- 
served by  the  ancient  natives.  They  have  some 
hundreds  of  acres  of  improved  lands,  about  30 
houses,  and  a  meeting-house;  tliey  formerly  had 
a  ministerof  their  own  order,  who  at  times  olHcialed 
in  the  Indian  language.] 

EXALTACION,  liivcr  of,  in  the  province 
and  country  of  the  Amazonas.  It  rises  from  the 
lake  of  IJongagualo,  riin^  e.  and  enters  in  a  large 
stream  into  the  Mamore  :  on  its  shores,  on  the  ». 
part,  dwell  the  Mobimas,  Cabivas,  and  Tibois  In- 
dians, famous  for  their  large  heads. 

ExAi.TAcio.v,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  ^lamore. 

EXEAQLJIL,  A.vco.v  m:,  a  mountain  of  the 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  narrow  pass  of  the  Passage. 

[EXEI'Eil,  a  post-town  in  IJockiiigliam  coun- 
ty, New  Hampshire,  and  next  to  Portsmouth, 
the  most  coasiderable  sea-port  town  in  the  state. 
It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Swam- 
scot  or  Exeter  river,  a  brant^h  of  the  Piscataqua, 
15  miles  s.  n).  of  Portsmoulli,  and  a  like  distance 
w.  a),  of  Newbury porl,  in  Essex  counl^-,  Massa- 
chusetts: llie  tide  rises  here  II  fwi.  It  is  well 
situated  fora  manufacturing  town,  and  has  already 
aduck  manufactory  in  its  infancy,  six  saw-mills,  a 
fulling-mill,  slitting-mill,  paper-mill,  snuff-mill, 
two  chocolate  and  ten  grist  mills,  iron  works,  and 
two  printiiig-ollices;  the  saddlery  business  is  car- 
ried on  her<'  to  greater  extent  than  in  any  town  on 
this  side  Pliiladelpliia.  iicfore  the  revolution, 
ship-building  was  a  profitable  business,  and  the 
vessels  were  employed  in  the  \V.  India  trade: 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  this  market,  there  are 
four  orfive  vessels,  of  diflerent  burden,  built  here 
annually,  (he  river  being  capable  of  floating  down 
those  of  50U  tons;  an  equal  number  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade,  chie.ly  to  the  W. 
Indies.     The  situation  of  this  place  bids  ftiir  for 
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extensive  |)opulafion.  The  public  edifices  arc  two 
Congregational  churches,  an  elegant  building  ap- 
propriated for  the  academy,  a  handsome  and  ca- 
pacious court-hou.->e,  and  a  gaol.  The  i)ublic  of- 
fices of  the  stateare  kept  here  at  i)resent.  liesidestlu; 
celebrated  Exeter  acadeniy,  there  are  here  an 
English  school,  and  six  or  I'iglit  private  schools, 
chieliy  for  females.  This  toun-liip  is  of  irregular 
figure,  and  about  four  miles  square.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  163S  ;  prior  to  which,  it  had  the 
name  of  Swamscot  I'alls,  from  the  lidls  of  the 
river,  which  separate  the  fresh  from  tlie  tide 
water,  where  the  body  of  (he  town  is  situated, 
cliiefly  on  the  t;;.  side  of  the  river.  The  nuinbei 
of  inhabitants  in  1775  was  1741,  and  in  1790, 
17:2-2.  It  lies  54  miles  n.  of  Boston,  and  402  n.  e. 
of  Philadelphia.     Lat.  42^  5b' w.     Long.  71°  a;. 

"  Phillips  Exeter  Academy"  was  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  Honourable  .lohn  Phillips,  LL.  D. 
of  Exeler,  and  incorporated  by  act  of  assemby  in 
1781:  it  is  a  very  respectable  and  useful  institu- 
tion, uniler  the  inspection  of  ft  board  of  trustees, 
and  (he  immcdia(e  government  and  insfiuction  of 
a  preceptor  and  an  assistant :  it  has  a  fund  of 
15,000/.  a  part  of  which  is  in  laiids  not  yet  pro- 
ductive: the  present  annual  income  is  480/. :  it  has 
commonly  be(!\vcen  50  and  GO  students.  In  1794, 
a  building  was  erected,  76  by  3tj  feel,  two  stories 
high,  which  in  |)oint  of  convenienci-,  and  [)erhaps 
elegance,  is  exceeded  by  few  buildings  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  Slates.] 

^ICxeti:r,  the  n.  westernmost  township  in 
\\  ashingfon  county,  Ithode  IsLand  state,  has 
North  Kingston  on  the  e.  and  Voluntown  in  Con- 
necticut on  the  tO.  The  several  branches  of 
\\  ood  river  unite  here,  and  take  a  s.  course  be- 
tween Hopkinton  and  liichmond.  It  contains  2495 
inhabitants,  of  whom  37  are  slaves.] 

[Exi;Ti;R,a  township  in  Luzern  counlj',  Penn- 
sylvania.] 

[Exi.TKR,  a  town  in  New  Hanover  county,  in 
Wilmington  district,  N.  Carolina;  situated  on 
the  I!,  e.  branch  of  Cape  P'ear,  about  2()  miles  n. 
fro.n  Wilmington,  and  22  from  theN.  river.] 

I'JX'rilAllAY,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  runs  nearly  due 
e.  and  enters  the  Madera,  opposhc  the   Yamarj'. 

EXUMA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sia,  one  of  the 
Bahamas;  situate  to  the  c.  of  the  Great  bank  and 
to  the  XD.  of  Long  island,  or  Vumo.  It  is  inhabited 
only  by  two  families,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
favoured  more  than  any  of  the  other  islands  here, 
as  well  li)r  its  fertility  as  for  its  anchorage  in  the 
straits  which  give  it  its  title  ;  the  same  serving,  in 
time  of  distress,  as  an  asylum  to  English  sliips. 
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The  planfafion  of  su»ar-cane,  that  was  begun  here, 
was  lately  (lest rojed. 

[Eniina  is  a  name  given  to  several  of  the  Ba- 
Iiaina  ishiiuls.  There  is  a  loii^  chain  of  small 
islands,  called  tlie  Exiima  Keys,  rcacliing  for  a 
very  considerable  extent  along  one  edge  of  the 
(ircat  JJahama  bank,  generally  in  a  s.  tc.  direc- 
tion;  they  commence  at  Ship  Cliannel  Key,  10 
leagues  e.  s.  e.  from  the  e.  end  of  the  island  of 
New  Providence,  and  extend  <o  Great  Exnmn, 
the  Jiarbour  of  Avhich  lies  about  50  leagues 
from  JVew  Providence;  the  harbour,  about  eight 
miles  long,  has  an  entrance  at  each  end,  and  is 
formed  principally  by  Great  Slocking  island, 
wliich  is  about  four  miles  in  length.  There  is  a 
port  of  entry  established  liere.  Great  Exuma, 
Little  Exuma,  and  the  adjoining  island  of  Hog 
Key,  arc  inhabited.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
salt  is  annually  exported  from  these  islands, 
chiefly  to  America.  The  population  of  the  Exu- 
nias,  in  1803,  amounted  to  1253  souls,  including 
1113  blacks;  and  previous  to  May  1803,  28,500 
acres  of  hmd  Avere  granted  by  the  crown  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation.  The  e.  end  of  the  har- 
bour is  about  eight  leagues  s.  to.  from  the  n.  end 
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of  Long  islan.'l,  and  the  whole  island  is  included 
between  Ions:.  74°  28'  and  74°  48'  w.  and  between 
lat.  23^  21'  and  25'-'  31'  w.] 

ExDMA,  a  strait  or  canal  formed  between  the 
bank  of  the  Great  Bahama  and  the  island  Guana- 
hani,  or  S.  Salvador. 

EXUTLA,  Santa  Maria  de,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia 
t)iaj/or  of  Antequera,  in  the  province  and  bishop- 
ric of  Oaxaca,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espaiia. 
It  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  temperature,  contains  455 
families  of  Indians,  and  JOof  Spaniards  and  il/ws- 
tees,  and  is  12  leagues  to  the  s.  5.  c.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

Exutt.a,  another  settlement,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Autlan  in  that  king- 
dom, in  the  district  of  which  are  some  sugar-mills 
and  breeds  of  cattle  of  the  large  kind.  It  contains 
18  families  of  Indians,  and  is  nine  leagues  s.  cO.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

EYOU,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  which 
flows  down  from  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and 
with  the  Puraraba  forms  the  lake  Puren,  out  of 
which  it  afterwards  runs,  and  takes  a  w.  course 
until  it  enters  the  river  Imperial. 


[Jb  ABIANE,  a  river  in  Louisiana,  which  runs 
s.  f.  into  the  Mississippi,  in  lat.  39^30'  n.  16  miles 
above  Jaftioni  river,  and  50  below  the  Iowa  town 
and  r;pids."| 

[FABIUS,  one  of  the  military  townships  in 
New  York.] 

FACATATI VA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregivii- 
ento  of  Bogota  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada  ; 
situate  in  a  plain  of  a  very  cold  but  healthy  tem- 
perature, in  the  road  which  leads  from  Santa 
J*e  to  IFonda  and  Maraquita.  In  it  the  zipas 
of  Bogota  had  a  tbrtress,  of  which  now  nothing 
but  the  recollect  ion  remains.  At  the  jiresent  day 
its  inhabitants  should  amount  to  300  housekeepers 
and  150  Indians.  It  is  four  leagues  s.  w.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

[FAIRFAX  County,  in  Virginia,  is  about  25 
miles  long,  and  18  broad,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Po- 
towniack  river.  It  contains  12,320  inhabitants,  of 
whom  4574  are  slaves.     Chief  town,  Alexandria.  | 

[F  \  I  RFAx,  a  township  in  Franklin  county,  Ver- 
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mont,  e.  of  Georgia,  and  on  the  bank  of  La  Moille 
river,  and  contains  254  inhabitants,  and  is  about 
nine  miles  from  lake  Champlain  ] 

[FAIRFIELD,  a  plantation  in  Lincoln  county, 
district  of  Maine,  on  the  s.  e.  bank  of  Kenncbeck 
river,  .?.  of  Canaan,  and  opposite  Hancock,  about 
35  miles  from  Pittstowii,  and  seven  from  fort  Hali- 
fax. It  contains  492  inhabitants,  and  is  157  miles 
n.  e.  of  Boston.] 

[Faikfiei.u,  a  new  township  in  Herkemcr 
county.  New  York.] 

[FAiniiELD,  a  township  in  Franklin  county, 
Vermont,  e.  of  St.  Alban's ;  and  contains  129  in- 
habitants. It  is  13  miles  s.  of  the  Canada  line, 
and  as  far  troni  the  nearest  part  of  lake  Cham- 
plain.] 

[Faihfiei.d,  a  township  in  Washington  comity. 
New  York.  By  the  state  census  of  I79C,  29  of  its 
inhabitants  are  electors.] 

[FAifiFiELD,  a  townsliip  in  Cumberland  county, 
New  Jersey,  on  Cohanzy  creek,  and  at  the  head  of 
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Blnclc  creek ;   17  miles  s.  by  e.  of  Salem,  in  Salem 
couii(y.J 

[Fa  lit  FIELD,  the  Unquowa  of  the  Indians,  a 
post-town  and  port  of  entry  of  Connecticut,  and 
ca|)it:il  of  llic  above  county,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  Mill-run,  a  little  above  its  entrance  into  Long 
Island  sound,  12  miles  s.  n\  by  w.  of  New  Haven, 
and  50  h.  e.  from  New  York.  It  contains  about 
200  liouses,  a  neat  Congregational  church,  and  a 
court-house.  About  four  miles  n.w.  of  the  body 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  township,  is  the  beautiful 
parish  of  Greenfield,  in  which  is  a  flourishing  aca- 
demy. A  high  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  pa- 
rish commands  a  deligiitful  prospect.  Fairfield 
was  settled  from  Wcathersfield  in  1 039,  and  in 
1736  contained  400  families.  It  was  burnt  by  a 
party  of  tories  and  British,  under  the  command  of 
Governor  Tyron,  in  1777;  the  loss  sustained 
amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000/.  Fairfield  car- 
ries on  a  consitlcrable  trade  to  the  W.  Indies.  The 
exports  for  one  year,  ending  September  30,  1791, 
amounted  to  77,4^5  dollars.] 

[Fairfiei.i),  a  township  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[Faiiiiicld  County,  in  Camden  district,  S. 
Carolina,  between  Wateree  river,  which  divides  it 
from  Lancaster  county,  and  Broad  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Newbury  and  Union  counties. 
It  contains  6138  white  inliabitants,  and  1485  slaves. 
Its  chief  town  is  W'instjoiough.] 

Faiuficli),  a  county  of  the  province  of  Con- 
necticut and  colony  of  New  England,  the  which, 
with  Newport,  forms  that  which  takes  this  name, 
and  is  united  to  that  of  Connecticut.  This  terri- 
tory was  formerly  called  Mohegin,  and  was  in  part 
established  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  bounded  on  all 
its  5.  side,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  the  province  of 
New  York,  and  on  the  «.  e.  by  Newport.  The 
interior  of  the  country,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or 
10  miles  from  the  coast,  is  full  of  mountains  and 
morasses,  which  render  it  uninhabitable ;  but  it 
abounds  in  aniroals  of  the  chase,  and  consequently 
its  traOic  in  hides  is  considerable.  [It  is  divided 
into  13  townships,  of  which  Fairfield  and  Danbury 
are  the  chief;  and  contains  36,'250  inhabitants,  in- 
clmliiig  433  slaves.  It  is  separated  from  New 
Haven  county  and  part  of  Litchfield  county  by 
Siratford  river.  The  other  parts  of  lh(!  country  arc 
watered  by  small  streams,  as  Siigatuck,  Sasco, 
Pegaiiook,  Five  Mile,  Rodens,  Mill,  and  Mayamus 
rivers.  Several  harbours  and  a  number  of  small 
isles  lie  along  the  sound,  in  the  towns  of  Green- 
wich, Stamford,  Norwalk,  Fairfield,  and  Stratforil. 
The  face  of  the  county  is  rough,  but  the  soil  is 
goml.] 


[FAIRIIAVEN,  in  Bristol  county,  Massachu- 
setts, lies  on  the  it.  w.  side  of  Buzzard's  bay,  and 
on  the  e.  side  of  Accushnet  river,  opposite  to  Bed- 
ford ;  which  see.] 

[Faiiihavi;n,  a  considerable  township  in  Rut- 
land county,  Vermont,  ii.  w.  of  Poultney.  It  con- 
tains 545  inhabitants,  and  is  51  miles  ».  of  Ben- 
nington.^] 

[FAlRLEE,  a  township  in  Orange  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  a',  bank  of  Connecticut  riv<'r,  l(i 
miles  it.  of  Dartmouth  college.  The  township  is 
hilly,  but  of  a  good  soil,  and  has  several  glades  of 
excellent  land.     It  contains  463  inhabitants.] 

[FAIR-WEATHER,  Cape,  on  thee,  coast  of 
Patagonia  in  S.  America,  lies  «.  from  cape  Virgin 
Mary.  Lat.  51"  45'  s.  Long.  68°  10'  iV.  from 
Greenwich.] 

FALAISE,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Marti- 
nique. It  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  at  this  point, 
between  the  settlement  and  parish  of  Basse  Point 
and  the  river  Capot. 

[FA  LA  YA.     SeeFAUvr.] 

FALKLAND,     SccMalvinas. 

[FALL  River  is  an  inconsiderable  stream,  rising 
in  Watnper  pond  in  Rhode  Island,  and  alter  a 
short  ti.  zc\  course,  empties  into  Taunton  river.] 

FALLEN,  City  of,  or  Ancujn  r  Jehi!sai,i;m,  a 
string  of  rocks  or  isles  between  the  Virgin  islands 
and  the  Virgin  Gorda,  to  the  s.  zc,  of  this. 

[P'ALLING  Spring,  a  branch  of  .lames  river 
in  Virginia,  where  it  is  called  Jackson's  river, 
rising  in  the  raoantain,  20  miles  5.  w.  of  the  Warm 
spring.  The  water  falls  over  the  rock  200  feet, 
which  is  about  50  feet  higher  than  the  fail  of  Nia- 
gara. Between  the  sheet  of  water  and  the  rock 
below,  a  man  may  walk  across  dry.] 

[FALLS,  a  township  in  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.] 

FALMOUTH,  a  small  city  of  the  county  of 
York,  and  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  New  Eng- 
laiiil,  which  was  destroyed  in  1776  by  the  English 
troops,  on  account  of  the  provisions  they  demaiulcd 
having  been  denied  to  them.  It  at  that  time  con- 
tained 60  families,  who  were  divided  into  the  three 
parishes  of  New  Casco,  Sapoodock,  and  Stroud 
Water.  The  principal  part  of  this  city  was  si-^ 
tiiate  in  an  isthmus  of  land  to  the  e.  of  Stroud 
Water,  and  formed  a  kind  of  mole  with  Little  Cove. 
In  this  part  stood  the  church,  the  town-hall,  and 
112  other  houses,  which  formed  two  streets  parallel 
to  the  bay,  and  five  which  intersected  these  at  right 
angles  ;  in  which  also  there  were  many  buildings. 
The  bay  is  large  and  commodious  ;  it  was  well 
filled  with  timber  and  naval  stores,  which  were  the 
commerce  of  the  place,  and  used  to  be  carried, 
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widi  other  cfTccfs,  to  tlie  islands:  here  is  likewise 
a  (lock,  at  which  many  ships  have  been  built. 

[Fai-moi'th,  a  township,  formerly  including 
Portland,  in  Cumberland  county,  Maine;  contain- 
ing i?!)91  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  Cusco 
bay,  83  miles  n.w.e.  of  IJoston.  Incorporated  in 
1718.] 

[Fai.moutii,  a  township  in  Hants  county,  Nova 
Scotia ;  situated  on  the  s.  e.  side  of  the  basin  of 
Minas,  opposite  Windsor,  28  miles  n.w.  of  Ha- 
lifax.] 

[Falmouth,  a  maritime  township  in  Barnstable 
county,  Massachusetts;  situated  on  the  ti.e.  part 
of  the  Vineyard  sound,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  bay 
of  its  name  ;  77  miles  s.  e.  by  s.  of  Boston,  18  from 
Sandwich,  and  nine  from  Holme's  hole.  It  was 
incorporated  in  liiHG,  and  contains  1637  inhabi- 
tants. Lat.  4l°3^'w.  Long.  70°  35' a;.  It  is  a 
post-town.] 

[Fai. MOUTH,  a  post-town  in  Slaflbrd  county, 
Virginia;  situated  on  the  ti.  bank  of  Rappahan- 
nock river,  nearly  opposite  to  Fredericksburg.  It 
is  irregidarly  built,  and  contains  an  Episcopalian 
church,  and  about  150  houses.  It  is  23  miles  s,  w. 
of  Dumfries,  70  ii.  by  e.  of  Richmond,  and  145 
s.w.  of  Philadelphia.  Considerable  quantities  of 
tobacco  are  inspected  here.] 

[Falmouth,  a  town  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  situated  on  the  s.  e.  side  of  Conawago 
creek,  20  miles  w.  of  Lancaster.  It  has  been 
lately  laid  out.] 

[Falmouth,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  s.  shore 
of  the  island  of  Antigua,  in  the  W.  Indies.  It  has 
English  harbour  on  the  c.  and  Rendezvous  bay  on 
the  w. ;  and  situated  in  St.  Paul's  parish,  at  the 
n.  li).  corner  of  the  harbour,  which  is  well  for- 
tified.] 

[Falmouth,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the 
"NV.  Indies,  commonly  called  the  Point,  is  situated 
on  the  ,«.  side  of  Martha  Brae  harboiir;  and  in- 
cluding the  adjoining  villages  of  Martha  Brae  and 
the  Hock  ;  is  com])osed  ot  220  houses.  Here  30 
capital  stationed  shii)s  load  for  (ireat  Britain,  ex- 
clusive of  sloops  and  smaller  craft.] 

FALSE,  Cape,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  between  the 
bay  of  Kohoboth  and  the  port  Poguatanquatoii. 

[I'alsi:  Cape  Houn,  the  s.w.  point  of  Terradel 
Fuego  ] 

[FALSINGTON,  a  village  in  Petmsylvania, 
in  Bucks  county,  28  miles  n.  e.  of  Philadelphia.] 

FAM.VTIM.A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Rioxa. 

Famatlma,  a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  extensive 
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valley  of  this  province,  which  extends  itself  from 
n.  to  .?. ;  and  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

FAME.     See  FiLiPoLis. 

FAMINE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians.  It  runs  w.  and 
enters  tlie  lake  Ontario. 

[Famine  Port,  a  fortress  seated  on  the  «.  e. 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan  in  S.  America. 
Here  a  Spanish  garrison  perished  for  want ;  since 
which  time  it  has  been  neglected.  Lat.  So'' 44'  s. 
Long.  70"  20'  ©.] 

[FANNET,  a  township  in  Franklin  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

FANTASMA,  Cano  on:,  an  arm  of  the  river 
Guarapiche,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Venezuela,  which  runs  to  the  s. 

[FAQUIER  County,  in  Virginia,  is  bounded 
n.oy  Loudon,  and  e.  by  Prince  William.  It  is 
about  55  miles  long  and  20  broad,  and  contains 
17,892  inhabitants,  of  whom  6642  are  slaves.] 

FAliABlTOA,  a  large  and  populous  city  of 
the  Nucvo  Reyno  dc  Granada,  in  the  confiaes  of 
the  province  of  Sagamoso,  of  Mozcas  Indians.  It 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Juan  de  San  Martin 
in  1537.  It  is  at  present  destroyed,  and  the  me- 
mory of  it  alone  remains. 

F'ARALLON,  Rio  del,  a  river  in  the  juris- 
diction and  alcaldia  vmyor  of  Penonome,  of  the 
province  and  kins^dom  of  Tierra  Firme.  It  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  that  settlement,  and  enters  the 
S.  sea  opposite  the  isle  of  Chiru. 

F'arallon,  an  isle  of  the  river  La  Plata,  near 
the  n.  coast,  opposite  the  colony  of  Sacramento. 

F'au  ALLON,  another  isle  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  bay 
of  Panama,  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Tierra  Firme ;  situate  as  it  were  to  the  e.  of  the 
isle  of  Perico. 

F'ARALLONES,  some  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago or  gulf  of  Chiloe,  distant  somewhat  more 
than  a  league  from  the  island  of  Dona  Sebastiana, 
which  divides  into  two  mouths  the  entrance  of  the 
gulf.  They  are  five  in  number,  and  are  barren 
and  desert. 

I'aiialloni:s,  some  small  isles  or  rocks  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  corrrgimiento  of 
Truxillo,  not  far  from  the  island  of  Guara. 

I""aiiallo.nfs,  some  small  isles  or  rocks  near  the 
n.  coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  before  Posses- 
sion bay. 

I'AltEA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta;  sifual<-  in  the  valley  of 
IJpar,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cesare,  four  luiguei 
from  the  city  of  l.os  Reyes. 

F'.\RI>IRI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govcrti- 
ment  of  Paraguay.    It  rises  in  the  j/cna  which  lies 
»  2 
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between  the  rivers  Pnrana  and  Par.n£»Tiay,  runs  rs. 
and  enters  the  latter,  Ijetween  the  rivers  Tepaci  and 
Mbohenl)oi. 

[I'AIiEVVELL,  Cape,  the  s.  point  of  W. 
Greenland,  on  the  >?.  side  of  the  entrance  of 
Davis's  straits,  N.  America.  Lat.  59'  S'  n.  Long. 
44°42'rr.] 

FARILLAO,  an  isle  or  rock  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  ])rovince  and  government  of  Veue- 
zucla,  op)iiisite  cape  Blanco. 

[rARMi]N(iTON,  a  very  flourishing  township 
of  excellent  land  in  J^incoln  county,  district  of 
Maine,  on  Sandy  river,  12  miles  w.  of  Norridge- 
vorlh,  41  miles  ».  rr.  of  H  diowell,  and  ICiO  ii.n.e. 
of  Boston.  NunibiT  of  inhabitants  about  1200. 
A  very  few  years  since  this  township  was  a  wil- 
derness.] 

[FAnMiVGTON,  a  large,  pleasant,  and  wealthy 
town  in  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  eight  miles 
5.  w.  of  Hartford  city,  28  ri.  c.  of  iNew  Haven,  and 
25  c.  of  Litchfield.  Farmingto-!  river,  a  water  of 
Connecticut,  meanders  delight fidlythrougli  charm- 
ing intervales,  which  beautify  and  enrich  this 
town.  Tiie  houses,  in  the  compact  jiart  of  this 
town,  stand  chiefly  on  a  street  which  runs  n.  and  s. 
along  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  ascends 
c.  of  the  intervales;  about  the  centre  of  tiie  street 
stands  a  large  and  handsome  Congregational 
church.  This  town  was  settled  as  early  as  1645, 
and  its  limits  then  were  very  extensive.  Several 
towns  have  been  since  taken  from  it.] 

[FviiMiNGTON,  a  small  river  of  Connecticut, 
which  passes  through  the  town  of  Farmington, 
where  it  receives  Caml)ridge  or  Poqualjock  river 
from  the  s.  w.  when  it  acquires  the  name  of  Wind- 
sor river,  and  falls  into  Connecticut  river  in  the 
town  of  Windsor,  about  four  miles  above  Hart- 
ford city.] 

FAUSTINO,  S.  »E  LOS  Rios,  a  city  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  G'rauada,  founded  in  tlic  country 
of  the  Cliinatos  Indians  by  Antonio  de  los  Rios, 
the  then  governor  of  this  province,  in  1G22,  on  the 
plains  or  ,w^««c/5  of  Vivas.  It  is  the  capital  and 
head  seat  of  government,  but  now  in  such  a  state 
of  dilapidation  as  to  cpnsist  of  scarcely  more  than 
six  houses,  if  they  deserve  the  name  ;  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants  having  been  compelled  to 
desert  it  from  the  constant  invasions  they  experi- 
enced from  the  intidel  Motilones  Indians,  as  well 
as  from  its  hot  and  unheallhy  climate.  To-day 
its  productions  are  next  to  nothing,  although  the 
territory  is  iertile  in  cacto,  tobacco,  maize,  sugar- 
cane, and  other  fruits.  It  is  12  leagues  to  the 
n.  w.  of  the  town  of  S.  Christoval. 

Facstino,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 


vernment of  Cumana ;   situate  on  the  sea-coast, 
near  the  .settlement  of  Carvalleda. 

Fai'stino,  a  river  of  the  government  and  juris- 
diction of  this  name  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Pami)lona,  very  near  to 
the  ti.  part  of  this  city,  runs  continually  s.  passes 
bclbre  tiie  capital,  from  wliich  it  takes  its  name, 
altiiouuh  being  called  by  some  tiie  river  of  Gold, 
inasmuch  as  it  carries  a  portion  of  this  metal  in 
its  sands.  It  enters  the  Sulia  at  the  part  which  is 
called  the  Embacadero  de  San  l''austino. 

FAUSTO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  of  its  name.  This  river  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Gnajiros  Indians,  and  running  almost 
continuall}' «.  enters  the  great  lake  of  Maracaibo, 
in  the  most  interior  part  of  the  same,  and  almost 
opposite  its  month  or  entrance. 

[FAVOURABLE  Lake,  in  lat.  52=  48' »?.  long. 
93°  10'  ti).  is  the  source  of  two  large  rivers,  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  which,  emptying  into  Winnipeg 
lake,  stands  the  Canadian  house.  The  other  is  the 
s.  r.'.  branch  of  Severn  river.] 

[FA WIN,  a  township  in  York  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania.] 

FAXARDO,  an  island  of  the  river  Orinoco,  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Caroni,  to  the  .v.  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  Superior  and  Inferior,  by  a 
canal  of  the  same  river.  The  first  part,  which 
looks  to  the  to.  is  entirely  covered  by  the  waters  of 
the  river  when  the  tide  is  up  ;  the  other,  on  the 
e.  is  lofty,  and  a  very  convenient  spot  for  building 
a  fort  on,  for  the  purpose  of  cxchuling  the  Caribes 
Indians  from  the  navigation  of  this  river.  This 
island  is  oOOO  toises  long,  and  1387  wide.  It  is 
desert,  and  lies  in  lat.  C'23'??. 

FAUVE,  or  Falaya,  a  small  river  of  W.  Flo- 
rida. It  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Tombechbe  river 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  bay  of  Mobile. 

Fauve,  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  the  coast  of 
Florida.  It  is  one  of  those  points  which  form  the 
bay  of  San  .Joseph. 

[FAYETTE,  a  settlement  in  Tioga  county, 
New  York,  between  the  Unadilla  and  the  main 
branch  of  the  Chenengo.  It  is  laid  out  into  100 
lots  of  a  square  mile  each,  as  nearly  as^he  ground 
will  permit.] 

[Favette  Count)',  in  Pennsylvania,  is  bounded 
n.  by  Westmoreland,  .v.  by  part  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  w.  by  Monongahela  river.  It  is 
39  miles  in  length  and  29  in  breadth,  and  contains 
473,280  acres  :  divided  into  1 1  townships,  of  which 
Union  is  the  chief.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
13,325,  of  whom  282  are  slaves.] 

[Fayette,  a  district  of  N.Carolina,  compre- 
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bending  six  counties,  viz.  Moore,  Cumberland, 
Sampson,  Kicliinond,  Robeson,  and  Anson.  It  is 
bounded  n.  by  llillsboroun-li,  s.e.  by  Wibnington 
and  Ncwbcrn,  tc.  by  Salisbury,  and  ,?.  by  tbe  state 
of  S.  (Carolina.  It  is  J 20  miles  in  length  and  50 
in  breadth,  and  contains  34,020  inhabitants,  of 
>vhoiu  5G78  are  slaves.] 

[Favktte,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  surrounded 
by  Clarke,  Bourbon,  Scott,  Franklin,  Woodford, 
Maddison,  and  Mercer  counties.  Chief  town,  Lex- 
ington.] 

[FAYETTEVILLE,  so  called  in  honour  of  the 
Marquis  La  Fayette,  a  flourishing  post-town  of  N. 
Carolina,  the  seat  of  justice  tor  the  above  district, 
and  pleasantly  situated  in  Cumberland  county,  on 
the  Zi\  side  of  the  ti.  -u.\  i)ranch  of  Cape  Fear  river, 
nearly  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  SO  miles 
above  Wilmington,  and  13  .«.  of  Raleigh.  On  the 
bank  of  the  river  stanti  a  few  buildings,  and  the  to- 
bacco warehouses,  which  have  received  in  one  sea- 
son (iOOO  hhds.  of  tobacco,  equal  in  quality  to  that 
of  Petersburgh.  The  compact  part  of  the  town  is 
situated  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Blount's  and  Cross  creek,  on  which  last  it 
is  chiefly  erected  ;  and  from  that  circunistance  was 
formerly  named  Cross  creek.  On  both  sides  the 
creek  are  about  400  houses,  two  handsome  edi- 
fices for  the  supreme,  district,  and  county  courts, 
and  tlie  meetings  of  the  town  ollicers  and  its  citi- 
zens. The  free  masons  lodge  is  also  a  large  and 
handsome  building.  The  town  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  i(s  principal  streets  are  100  feet  wide. 
Here  arc  three  mills,  two  considerable  distilleries 
and  breweries,  and  several  extensive  tan-yards. 
The  trade  to  Wilmington  is  very  considerable,  to 
•which  it  sends  down  tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  beef, 
pork,  flax-seed,  hemp,  cotton,  butter,  lumber, 
staves,  naval  slores,  Sec.  The  boats  used  in  trans- 
porting these  articles  to  Wilmington  contain  about 
J20  barrels,  and  make  their  returns  of  European 
and  Indian  goods,  &rc.  in  from  K)to20days.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  agreeable  and  healthy,  and 
well  ailapled  for  eslablisiiing  manufactories.  Tiie 
country  immedialely  round  ihe  town  is  consider- 
ably elevated,  and  the  soil  dry  and  barren  ;  but 
near  the  water-courses,  whicii  are  numerous,  the 
soil  is  as  rich  as  any  in  the  state.  Since  the  fire  in 
J79'i,  which  destroyed  many  houses,  the  people 
begin  to  build  with  brick,  which  are  here  made  of 
a  gooil  quality,  and  sold  reasonably.  The  town 
stands  ill  a  settlement  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  is 
100  miles  s.  tc'.  of  Camden  in  S.  Carolina,  I'-Jos.zc. 
of  Columbia,  and  85  zc.  of  Newbern.] 

[FAYSTOWN,    a    township    in    Cliittcndcn 
county,  Vermont,  uninhabited  in  1790.] 


FEAR,  Cape,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  one  of  these 
which  form  the  large  bay.  Lat.  33^51' w.  Lono-, 
78"  10' tw. 

FrAit,  an  abundant  river  of  (his  province,  which 
runs  .«.  (.  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  cape  from  which 
it  takes  its  name. 

FJC,  Santa,  de  Bogota,  a  city,  the  capital  of 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  and  of  this  vice- 
royalty,  in  lat.  5"  24'  s.  Long.  74"  T  zc\  Founded 
in  1538  by  Gonzalo  Ximinez  de  Quesada,  con- 
queror of  the  kingdom,  who  built  at  first  12  houses 
in  honour  of  the  12  apostles,  cm  the  skirt  of  two 
mountains,  where  the  town  extends  itself  from  n.  to 
s.  not  far  from  some  lofty  iunvw  which  lie  towards 
the  c.  and  which  follow  the  course  of  the  coidillera 
of  the  Andes  from  Santa  Maria  to  Pern.  The  town 
is  large  and  beautiful  ;  the  streets  are  wide  and  well 
paved.  It  has  (our  plazas  or  public  squares,  and 
five  bridges  upon  the  small  rivers  San  Francisco 
and  San  Agustin,  whose  crjstalline,  fresh,  cool, 
and  salutary  streams  have  their  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  which  take  their  names  from  passing  the 
convents  of  these  titles.  They  then  run  from  e.  to 
;.;'.  laving  the  city  and  its  plain,  (this  being  20 
leagues  in  length,  and  11  in  width),  until  they  incor- 
porate themselves  in  the  Funza,  whicli  passes  at  a 
quarter  of  a  league's  distance.  Its  temperature  is 
fresh,  and  it  enjoys  a  duplicate  of  the  four  seasons 
within  the  year;  indeed  it  may  be  rather  said  to 
have  a  constant  spring,  producing  the  same  fruits 
twice  in  the  year  with  such  fertility  and  abundance, 
that  there  are  regularly  two  harvests,  the  one  of 
which  is  called  "  the  wiiole-jcar  harvest,"  when 
the  seed,  being  sown  in  February,  is  reaped  in 
July,  and  ihe  other  called  "  the  lialf-year  har- 
vest," when  the  seed  is  sown  in  September,  and  the 
crop  reaped  in  the  January  following,  though  this 
is  sometimes  much  injured  by  the  cold  and  frost. 
The  wind,  which  constantly  blows  from  the  >.  and 
which  is  called  L'daque,  whicli  is  the  name  of  a  set- 
tlement on  the  height  of  the  mountain  from  whicli 
quarter  it  proceeds,  is  co!d  and  piercing,  but  so 
healthy  that  the  natives  say  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived with  an  open  mo\ith  ;  and  that  wind  which 
blows  from  the  ».  and  which  is  guarded  against  as 
being  unhealthy,  is  moist  and  tempestuous.  The 
city  is  25  niatizanas  or  plots  of  isolated  houses  in 
length,  and  12  in  width;  and  (he  regidar  widlh  of 
its  streets  is  about  12  Spanish  yards.  It  is  the 
head  of  a  me(ropolitan  bishopric,  erected  by  his 
lioliness  Pius  \'.  in  I5()l,  and  has  for  suffragans, 
the  bishoprics  of  Cartagena,  Caracas,  Popayan, 
Panama,  Santa  Marta,  and  Merida  de  Maracaibo. 
The  cathedral  is  niagnilicent  and  rich,  ami  amongst 
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its  other  treasures,  is  much  venernterl  tlic  head  of 
St.  Isabel,  tlie  gift  of  the  arclihisliop  Don  l''r.  Luis 
Zapata  de  ('ardenas :  il  has  JG  jjiehendiirios,  and 
three  parishes  ;  the  first  railed  Nuesira  Sefioia  de 
las  Nieves,  wliieh  rontaitis  in  its  district  its  own 
house  and  one  for  tlie  noviciate,  the  second  Santa 
Barbara,  and  tlie  third  S;in  Victorino  ;  also  two 
convents  of  the  religious  orders  of  St.  Domingo, 
one  of  RecoUtcciun,  witii  the  name  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  las  Aguas;  three  of  tlic  order  of  San  Francisco, 
one  beinjr  on  the  side  of  the  river  of  its  name,  ano- 
ther widi  the  title  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  third  of 
the  reroJlerh  of  St.  Dieiro.  On  leavinj^  the  city, 
in  the  road  wiiich  leads  (o  Tiinja,  are  two  convents 
ofSt.  Aniynstin  ;  ofthe  which,  one  is  of  the  recollects:, 
with  the  title  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Monfserrat,  and 
is  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  commanding  the 
same  ;  and  another,  which  lies  towards  the  part 
where  the  cathedral  stands,  being  an  hermitage 
dedicated  to  Nuestra  Senora  de  Egipto,  and  in  this 
are  the  monks  of  the  order  of  I -a  Merced.  Here 
is  also  a  college,  which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of 
the  company  of  Jesuits,  the  most  sumptuous  and 
celebrated  building  that  was  ever  devoted  (o  the 
purposes  of  religion,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Jesus  at  Rome.  Here  are  venerated  the  bodies  of 
the  holy  martyrs,  Maurus,  Forlunatus,  Dionysius, 
Euslhimius,  and  Anastasius:  also  here  is  another 
convent  called  La  Compana  Chiquitn,  and  a  house 
lor  novices,  in  which  was  the  crucifix  wiiereon 
St.  Francis  de  Borja  expired  ;  a  convent  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  having  under  its  charge  the  grand 
liospital  of  San  Pedro;  four  monasteries  of  nuns, 
oneof  La  Concepcion,  another  of  Santa  Clara,  ano- 
ther of  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  and  another  of 
Santo  lues  de  Monte  Policiano  ;  three  colleges  for 
students,  the  finest  of  which  has  the  dedicatory  title 
of  Del  Rosario,  founded  in  1632,  where  there  are 
four  fellowsliips  established  by  the  king  for  the 
sons  of  ministers,  enjoying  as  it  does  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  that  ofthe  archbishopric  of  Salamanca  ; 
anolher  seminary  of  San  Hartolome,  and  the  third 
of  Santo  Tomas,  with  an  university,  founded  in 
l(i21  by  the  pontifical  and  royal  authorities,  where 
also  there  is  a  large  public  library,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  1772.  In  adflition  to  these  buildings, 
this  city  is  farther  ornamented  with  those  ofthe 
chapel  of  Sagrario,  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Belem, 
of  Guadalupe,  of  La  Peiia,  of  Las  Cruces,  of  San 
Felipe,  and  of  Ifumilladero,  which  is  in  the  small 
square  of  San  Francisco,  in  remembrance  of  the 
first  mass  having  been  said  there  ;  the  whole  num- 
ber amounting  to  28,  without  mentioning  various 
private  chapels  and  oratories.  Here  is  also  a  tri- 
bunal of  audience,  and  the  royal  chancery  erected 


in  1548,  with  a  president,  who  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  viceroyaKy  in  17  18,  the  same  otlicc 
having  been  sn|i|)ressed  in  1721,  and  re-established 
in  17^9:  also  a  head  tribunal  of  accounts,  which 
was  foundetl  in  1()0.">,  another  tor  the  direction  of 
tlie  royal  rents,  eslablished  in  I7S0,  anolher  of  the 
holy  crusade,  anolher  for  the  charge  of  the  pro- 
perties ofthe  defunct,  an  ollice  (or  the  clerk  ofthe 
markets,  and  a  mint,  which  is  governed  by  an  in- 
spector, accountant,  treasurer,  and  other  officers. 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.  granted  it  the  title  of 
"  most  noble  and  most  loyal  city,"  in  I.OIS,  and 
for  its  arms  a  shield,  on  which  is  a  black  eagle 
upon  a  field  of  gold,  with  an  open  grenade  in  each 
claw;  tlie  whole  being  bordered  round  with  some 
branches  of  gold  on  a  blue  field.  The  po|)nlation, 
which  consists  of  more  than  30,000  souls,  [and 
according  to  later  accounts  of  40,000J,  is  com- 
posed of  many  illustrious  families,  who  are  de- 
scended from  the  most  noble  houses  in  Si)ain,  and 
of  the  first  conquerors  of  the  kingdom.  They  are 
of  good  manners  and  education,  gentle,  ingenious, 
of  good  stature  and  aspect,  but  phlegmatic  and 
indolent.  Amongst  their  sons  are  enumerated 
many  illustrious  men,  to  enumerate  whom  would 
form  a  large  catalogue ;  we  shall  therefore  oidy 
mention  some  of  those  who  have  far  outstripped  the 
rest,  and  who  have  left  an  eternal  memory  of  their 
exalted  merits.  These  are  as  follows:  Don  Fer- 
nando Arias  de  Ugarle,  who  was  auditor  to  the 
army  of  Aragon,  oidor  of  lama,  bishop  of  Quito, 
archbishop  of  the  churches  of  his  country,  of 
Charcas,  and  of  Lima  ;  where  he  died,  full  of  vir- 
tues; Don  Lucas  Fernandez  de  Piedrahita,  bishop 
of  Santa  Marta  and  of  Panama,  author  ofthe  cele- 
brated history  ofthe  conquest  ofthe  Nucvo  Keyno 
de  Granada;  and  Don  Alonzo  Perez  de  Salagar, 
presideni  ofthe  audiences  of  Quito  and  of  Charcas. 

Archbishops  who  have  i)resided  in  Santa  Fe. 

L  Don  Fun/  Martin  dc  Calatyud,  first  bishop 
who  entered  Santa  I'c  ;  but  not  being  consecrated  at 
the  time,  he  was  willing  for  (hat  purpose  to  take  a 
voyage  to  Lima  through  Popayan  and  Quito ;  and 
this  wish  was  complied  wi(h  by  the  convocation  of 
the  archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  council  of  Li- 
mense.  Ue  was  one  of  the  commissaries  of  Gon- 
zalo  Pizzaro  io  the  Licentiate  Gasca.  Herrera  and 
other  authors  call  him  bishop  of  Bogota,  although 
he  found  himself  residing  at  Santa  Fe  at  the  time 
previous  to  his  translation  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Fe.  He  died  ofthe  infirmities  he  had  acquired  in 
his  dangerous  voyage  to  Lima. 

2.  Don  Frai/  Juan  de  los  Barrios,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco.  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  in 
the  Theatre  of  the  Churches  of  Paraguay,  Santa 
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Marta,  and  Saiila  Fe,  says  that  lie  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Paraguay  uikI  the  llio  cle  la  Plata, 
havinj;  bi-on  created  in  Araiida  of  Ducro;  and 
that  haviiiij  been  detained,  he  was  nominated 
bishoj)  of"  Santa  Marta,  and  ot  the  Niievo  Keyno 
de  Granada,  with  orders  to  reside  in  Santa  1  e  ;  to 
this  place  he  accordingly  transferred  the  cathedral, 
thus  making  use  of  the  creation  he  had  undergone 
in  Spain  ;  he  made  the  said  cathedral  a  metro- 
politan, and  to  this  end  he  sent  to  the  court  his 
dean,  Don  Francisco  Adamc,  when  he  obtained 
the  permission  of  Pope  Pius  lY.  by  tlie  bull  of 
J56y,  the  same  being  verified  in  l^Gk  1  his  church 
then  took  for  its  suffragans  the  churches  of  Popayan 
and  Cartagena,  and  the  abbey  of  Santa  Marta  ; 
but  neither  did  any  investiture  nor  any  bulls  arrive 
previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  before  tiie 
return  of  the  dean. 

3.  Don  Luis  Zapata  de  Cardenas,  of  the  order 
of  San  Francisco,  a  native  of  Llercna  in  Estre- 
madura,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Alcantara.  He 
served  under  the  Emperor  Charles  V'.  in  the  mili- 
tia, and  in  the  German  war  ;  and  being  colonel  of 
militia,  it  is  related  of  him,  that  he  had  made  a  mu- 
tual promise  with  another  friend,  that  whiclievcr 
should  die  first  should  come  to  tell  the  survivor 
what  might  be  his  own  situation  ;  tliat  accord- 
ingly, as  he,  the  colonel,  was  one  day  standing  in 
the  Plaza  of  Valladolid,  together  widi  oilier  gen- 
tlemen, he  was  spoken  to  by  this  friend,  who  had 
died  in  Flanders  ;  when  all  the  company  were 
astonished  to  find  the  colonel  holding  a  conversa- 
tion, and  not  seeing  any  one  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. From  this  moment,  however,  his  co- 
lour forsook  his  cheeks,  and  he  entered  as  a  monk 
into  the  convent  of  San  P'rancisto  of  that  city. 
He  was  afterwards  commissary-general  of  the  king- 
doms of  Peru,  all  of  which  he  visited  as  far  as 
Chile  ;  and  having  perfonned  the  visitation  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  he  was  presented  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Cartagena,  and  before  he  embarked,  pre- 
ferred to  the  archbishopric  of  Santa  Fe.  Of  this 
he  took  possession  in  IbTJ,  founded  the  college  and 
seminary  of  San  Luis,  convoked  a  provincial  coun- 
cil, which  was  non-efl'eclive,  througli  the  impedi- 
ments that  denied  the  attendance  ol'lJon  I'r.  Agus- 
tin  de  Coruna,  bishop  of  Popayan  ;  and  lull  of 
virtues  and  years,  for  he  was  above  80,  and  with 
a  hearty  disgust  ol'  the  world,  he  died  in  1  jDO. 

4.  Don  Alonso  Lopez  de  Avila,  raiiiucro  of  the 
church  of  Cordoba,  incjuisitor  of  this  city,  arch- 
bishop of  Santo  Domingo  ;  promoted  to  Santa  Fe  ; 
he  died  before  he  arrived,  in  1391. 

5.  Don  Bartolomc  Martinez  Menacho,  native  of 
the  town  of  La  Torre,  bishop  of  Badajoz,  chaplain 


of  the  college  of  Santa  Maria  de  Sevilla,  archdea- 
con of  Ijjma,  bishop  of  Panama  ;  promoted  to  this 
archbishopric  in  1593  ;  he  died  before  he  arrived 
at  ("artagnna,  in  1594. 

6.  Don  Fr.  Andres  Caso,  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
St.  Domingo,  prior  of  the  convent  of  .\(ocha  in 
Madrid  ;  elected  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  before 
he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Leon  in 
Spain. 

7.  Don  Bartolome  Lobo  Guerrero,  native  of 
Honda  in  Andalucia,  collegiate  of  Macse  Kodrigo 
in  Sevilla,  professor  de  prima,  fiscal  of  the  inqui- 
sition of  Mexico  ;  elected  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe 
in  1599  ;  he  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Lima  in  160S. 

8.  Don  I'r.  Juan  de  Castro,  of  the  order  of  San 
Agustin,  native  of  Toledo;  elected  archl)ishop  of 
Santa  Fe,  but  he  did  not  go  over  to  his  ollicc,  re- 
maininif  in  Madrid  as  preacher  to  his  majesty  ;  he 
died  irriGll. 

9.  Don  Pedro  Ordonez  Florez,  native  of  Bro- 
zas  in  Estremadura,  a  friar  of  the  order  of  Al- 
cantara, rector  of  his  college  of  Salamanca,  inqui- 
sitor of  Lima;  presented  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Santa  Fe  in  lb09;  he  took  possession  in  1013,  and 
died  in  1()14. 

10.  Don  Fernando  Arias  de  Ugarte,  native  of 
Santa  Fe,  a  man  of  immortal  memory,  and  of 
whom  great  mention  is  made  in  the  list  of  the  bi- 
shops of  Quito  ;  from  whence  he  was  removed  to 
to  the  archbishopric  of  this  metropolitan  churcli, 
in  ICilG,  and  from  hence  to  the  see  of  Cliarcas, 
in  lG2f). 

11.  Don  Julian  de  Cortazar,  native  of  Durango 
in  Vizeaya.  He  was  collegiate  of  the  Sancti-Spi- 
ritus,  in  the  university  of  Onate,  and  catedn'aico 
of  vespers,  afterwards  collegiate  in  the  collese  of 
Santa  Cruz  of  Valladolid,  magisterial  canon  of  St. 
Domingo  of  La  Calzada,  and  bishop  of  Tucu- 
miln ;  from  whence  he  was  promoted  to  this  me- 
tropolitan see,  in  16-27;  he  died  iu  1630. 

12.  Don  Bernardino  de  Almansa,  native  of 
Lima,  a  student  in  its  university;  graduated  as 
doctor  of  canons,  made  by  the  holy  archbisliop 
of  Toribio  a  curale  of  the  Indians  in  the  settle- 
ments of  d'uadalchili  and  Pachacama,  and  after- 
wards of  the  |)arish  of  San  Sebastian  of  that  city. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Cartagena,  and 
vicar-general  of  its  bishopric,  where  he  began  to 
give  proofs  of  his  learning  ;  and  from  a  sentence 
which  he  passed  here,  and  which  was  carried  to 
Rome,  his  lloliness  observed,  on  reading  the  same, 
that  the  bishop  of  Cartagena  hail  a  very  great 
vicar.  From  thence  he  went  to  be  archdeacon  of 
Charcas,    and  thence  provi^or  anil  vicar-general 
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and  commissary  of  Cnizada.  lie  came  (o  Spain, 
and  founded  at  Madrid  the  convent  of  Jesus 
Maria  and  Joseph  of  the  Franciscan  nuns,  which 
is  also  called  Del  Caliallero  de  Gracia.  He  was 
made  incjnisitor  ot  LogTofio,  and  afterwards  of  To- 
ledo, and  archbishop  ol'  St.  Domingo  ;  ami  be- 
iiiif  at  tlie  moment  aljoiit  to  embark  for  Cadiz,  he 
uas  promoted  to  this  metropolitan  sec,  in  1630. 
iie  Avas  the  first  archbislirp  in  America  who  re- 
ceived the  pall ;  he  died  in  1633,  and  ids  remains 
were  carried  to  Madrid,  and  deposited  in  the  con- 
vent (hat  lie  had  fontidod. 

13.  fDon  ]''r.  C'liristoval  de  Torres,  a  Domini- 
can monk,  native  of  Hurgos,  where  lie  studied 
and  read  arts ;  he  was  master,  preseiitado,  and 
prior  in  the  different  convents  of  his  order,  and  ac- 
credited for  a  great  knowledge  and  science  ;  he  was 
selected  to  be  companion  to  Don  Fr.  Diego  Mar- 
dones,  bishop  of  Cordoba  ;  lie  was  also  confessor 
to  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  preacher  to  King  Philip 
IV.  and  elected  bishop  of  Santa  Fe  in  1635.  He 
governed  this  churcli  19  years,  and  died  in  165-1. 

M.  Don  Diego  del  Castillo  y  Arliga,  native  of 
Tudela  ill  the  kingdom  of  Navarra;  he  studied  at 
Alcala,  was  collegiate  in  Malaga,  and  in  its  univer- 
sity/;?-o/c.«or  lie  prima  of  arts,  afterwards  of  theo- 
logy, doctor  and  magisterial  canon  of  the  church 
of  Avila,  author  of  the  excellent  work  of  Oniatu 
et  Veslibiia  Ai  onis ;  was  elected  bishop  of  Carta- 
gena, which  office  he  did  not  accept,  and  after- 
wards o!'  Tnixillo  in  Peru  ;  from  whence  \w  was 
promoted  to  this  metropolitan  see  of  Santa  Fe,  in 
1635;  but  before  he  emiwrked  he  was  promoted  to 
the  bisliopric  of  Oviedo. 

15.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  Arguinao,  native  of  Lima, 
of  the  ord'-r  of  St.  Domingo,  bishop  of  Santa 
Cruz  of  the  sierra  ;  from  whence  he  was  promoted 
to  this  bishopric,  in  1661. 

16.  Don  Antonio  Sanz  Lozano,  who  passed  over 
from  the  bishopric  of  Cartagena,  founded  two  fel- 
lowships in  each  college,  and  two  chaplainships 
of  the  choir. 

17.  Don  Fr.  Ignacio  do  Urbina,  of  the  order  of 
San  Geronimo ;  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  and  to  the  viceroyalty 
ofNueva  Espafia,  in  1700;  he  died  before  he 
reached  Santa  Fe. 

IS.  Don  Francisco  Cosioand  Otero,  inquisitor  of 
Murcia,  and  afterwards  of  Corte,  one  of  tlie  judges 
of  the  celebrated  cause  of  Fr.  Froylan  Diaz,  con- 
fessor of  King  Charles  II. ;  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  man  of  great  letters  ;  elected  archbishop 
in  1703;  he  consecrated  the  church  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Chiquinquira,  founded 
And  endowed  the  celebrated  chaj>el  of  Santo  Tori- 


bio  of  Llebana  in  the  mountains,  sending  (hither  a 
plan  taken  from  the  tabernacle  of  the  cathedral  of 
Santa  Fe,  of  which  place  he  was  intermediate  pre- 
sident. 

19.  Don  Francisco  del  Rincon,  a  man  of  con- 
summate political  genius  ;  he  was  promoted  from 
the  bisliopric  of  Caracas  in  1716,  and  nominated 
l)resiiicnt  of  tlio  audience  and  captain-general  of 
the  kingdom  ;  fulfilling,  with  the  greatest  address, 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  charges  committed 
to  him. 

20.  Don  Antonio  Claudio  Alvarez  de  Quinones, 
who  passed  over  from  the  archbishopric  of  Santo 
Domingo  in  1724. 

21.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Galavis,  of  (he  order  of  (he 
canons,  \hc  pre  most  alenses  regulars  ;  he  passed  over 
from  the  archbishopric  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1737. 

22.  Don  Fr.  Diego  Firmin  de  V'ergara,  of  the 
order  of  San  Agustin  ;  he  was  promoted  from  the 
bishopric  of  Popayan  in   1740,  and  died  in  1744. 

23.  Don  Pedro  Azua  Itiirgoyen  Peruano,  bishop 
of  La  Concepcion  in  Chile,  \\  here  he  formed  sy- 
nods, which  were  approved  by  the  council,  and 
when  "also  others  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  Santa 
Fe  to  correspond  with  tlie  same;  he  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  this  latter  place  in  1745, 
gave  origin  to  other  institutions  ;  and  alter  having 
had  great  encounters  and  competitions,  he  died 
ill  1753. 

24.  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  Arauz,  native  of 
Quito,  where  he  had  studied,  and  had  been  curate 
of  one  of  its  parishes,  as  al^o  canon  of  that  holy 
church  ;  he  was  promoted  from  (lie  bishopric  of 
Santa  Marta  in  1754,  and  died  in  1764. 

25.  Don  Manuel  de  Sosa  and  Betanci'ir;  he  was 
promoted  from  the  church  of  Cartagena,  but  had 
died  in  1765. 

26.  Don  F'rancisco  Antonio  de  la  Riva  Mazo, 
elected  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  being  doctoral 
canon  of  Coria  in  1766,  and  he  died  eight  months 
after  his  arrival. 

27.  Don  Fr.  Lucas  Joseph  Ramirez  Galan,  of 
(he  order  of  San  Francisco  ;  elected  archbishop  of 
San(a  F6,  being  bishop  of  Toy  in  1770,  but  died 
before  he  embarked. 

28.  Don  Fr.  Agustin  Manuel  Camacho  and 
Roxas,  of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  native  of 
Tunja  in  the  Niievo  Reyno  de  Granada;  he  was 
promoted  from  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Marta  to  this 
metropolitan  see  in  1771,  where,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  he  convoked  a  provincial  assem- 
bly, which  was  only  in  its  origin  when  he  died, 
namely  in  1774. 

29.  Don  Agustin  de  Alvarado  y  Castillo,  who 
was  abbot  of  (Jlivares  and  bishopjof  Cartagena; 
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from  wiiencc  lie  was  promoted  fo  the  see  of  San(a 
Fe  ill  1755  ;  and,  owing  (o  llie  great  competition 
wliieli  (irevailcd,  removed  lo  the  bisliopric  of 
Ciuditd  Kodrigo  in  Spain,  in  1778. 

'JO.  Don  Antonio  Caballero  y  Gongora,  magis- 
terial canon  ol'Cordoba  in  Spa  in,  bishop  of  Yucatan, 
and  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe,  in  1778,  where  he 
is  actually  presiding  in  the  two-fold  cliaracter  of 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  governor,  holding,  as 
Le  (Iocs,  the  staff  of  the  viceroy  w  ith  the  crook, 
and  tlischarging  the  duties  of  both  otliccj,  with  such 
nddiess,  as  to  ensure  him  the  eulogy  of  all  men.  In 
1784,  there  was  nominated  to  assist  liim  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical functions,  with  the  title  of  carislo,  Don 
Joseph  Carrion  y  Marfil,  who  was  promoted  to 
be  the  first  bishop  of  the  new  cathedral  of  (Juenca, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

I-"e  Santa,  another  city  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  founded,  in  1573,  on 
the  ci;.  part  of  (he  river  Parana  or  La  Plata,  by  Juan 
de  Garay,  a  little  above  where  this  river  enters  the 
Salado.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  also  moist 
and  unhealthy.  All  the  goods  of  Paraguay  and 
of  the  settlements  of  Parana  come  to  this  city, 
and  from  hence  they  are  carried  in  carls  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  since,  although  they  might  go  by  the  river, 
this  rout  is  enjoined  in  preference,  as  a  means  of 
checking  a  contraband  trade.  It  has  frequently 
been  destroyed  by  tlie  infidel  Indians  of  Chaco, 
in  the  district  of  which  it  is  ;  and  to  avoid  the  re- 
petition of  this  calamity,  it  maintains  a  boily  of 
liorse-militia  called  Blandengues  ;  for  tlie  main- 
tenance of  which,  a  toll  of  nine  dollars  three  reals 
is  levied  on  every  cart  that  passes,  if  the  same  be- 
long to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  ^8  it  to 
strangers.  Besides  the  parish  church,  it  has  three 
convents  of  the  religious  orders  of  San  Francisco, 
Santo  Dominffo,  and  La  Merced,  and  a  college 
•which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  ctmipany. 
It  is  about  100  miles  to  the  n.  w.  of  La  Trinidad  ot 
Buenos  Ayrcs.     Lat.  31'  40' s.    Long.  60"  5' ic. 

Fr,  Santa,  another  city,  with  the  additional 
title  of  Anli(X]uia,  the  capital  of  the  province  and 

Sovernmciil  ot  this  name,  lourided  by  the  Brigadier 
orge  Ilublcdo,  in  1541,  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  river 
(J.inca,  from  wlieiiee  it  was  transferred  the  Ibliow- 
ing  year,  \:)i^,  by  Juan  Cabrera,  to  two  leagues 
distame  (Vom  that  river,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Toniizco,  in  the  valley  ofNori,  where  it  remains 
at  the  pn  sent  day,  but  is  by  no  means  large.  It 
is  of  a  temperature  so  benign  and  salutary  that  the 
the  evening  dew  is  never  hurtful,  and  the  natives 
constantly  sleep  out  ot  doors,  exposed  to  the  night 
air.  I'  abounds  in  gold  mines,  cattle,  and  t'riiils, 
but  its coiunicrce  is  very  iucousiderablc.     it  is 270 
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mile.s  «.  by  e.  from  Popaviin.  Lat.  7°  14'  s.  Long. 
75^^  17'  zt\ 

Fi;,  Santa,  another  city,  the  capital  of  Niievo 
Mexico;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Gr.indc 
del  i\.  between  the  settlements  of  Pecost  and  Ga- 
liste,  where  there  is  a  garrison  furnislied  with 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of  the  infidel 
Indians.     Lat.  Sb"  15"  ».     Long.  104^  5i' zo. 

Fk,  S.4\TA,  a  town,  the  capital  of  the  nUafdia 
maijur  of  Guanajuato  in  Ninva  Es|)an:i,  in  a  nar- 
row defile,  hemmed  in  by  dif!erei;l  mountains  on 
cither  side  :  its  buildings  are  very  handsome,  al- 
though the  streets  have  not  an  uniform  a{)pcarance, 
from  the  irregular  order  in  which  they  arc  built. 
It  has  three  convents,  one  of  the  barefooted  Fran- 
ci>cans  of  San  Pedro  tie  .\lcantara  ;  another,  which 
is  an  hospital  of  the  Bethlehemite  fathers  ;  and  a 
college,  w  liich  belonged  to  the  rcirulars  of  the  com- 
pany. Tlie  parish  church  is  large,  handsome, 
and  rich  ;  anil  in  it  is  highly  venerated  a  very  mi- 
raculous image  of  Nnesira  Sefiora,  which  they  call 
CiuauMJuato,  and  which  was  brought  from  Europe 
from  the  city  of  Granada  by  a  certain  devout  per- 
son. It  has  two  chapels  of  ease  and  five  hermit- 
ages. The  ])opulation  is  large,  and  of  very  civi- 
lized habits,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  S])aniards  ;  and 
that  part  which  consists  of  MusUcs,  Mulattoes, 
&c.  exceeds  50(10  families  ;  out  of  wf.ich  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  is  composed,  consisting  of  six 
coiiijianics,  and  the  proper  complement  ofoflicers: 
besides  this  it  has  two  other  regiments  of  infantry. 
Its  principal  commerce  is  derived  from  its  gold  and 
silver  mines  ;  and  here  are  about  80  shops,  which 
contain  ciollx's  and  other  efl'ects  brought  from  Cas- 
tilla,  and,  besides,  40  others  filled  with  the  goods  of 
the  country.  It  has  a  beautiful  stone  causeway, 
wliieh  leads  from  the  hospital  of  the  Indians  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  (niadalupe,  a  work 
ixciiliarly  useful  for  the  IrafMc  of  the  mines.  It  is 
tJO  leagues  to  the  ic.  n.  w.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  22° 
4'.     Long.  274°  22'. 

Fe,  Saw  A,  a  settlement,  with  theadditional  title 
of  La  Laguna,  of  the  head  settlement  of  t'ocnpao, 
and  alcdldia  mayor  of  Valladolid,  in  the  province 
and  bishopric  of  Mechoacaii,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Espana:  situate  near  the  lake,  at  the  skirt 
of  a  mountain  just  opposite  to  if.  It  is  very  plea- 
sant, and  contains  120  families  of  Indians,  who 
employ  themselves  in  making  troughs  and  j)aint- 
ing  boxes  and  writing  desks  in  a  most  Ixaiitiful 
manlier.  It  lies  a  quarter  of  a  league  lo  the  w.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

Fk,  Santa,  another  settlement,  with  the  addi- 
tional title  oflheHii),   in  the  luad   silllemml   of 
Puruandiro,    and  of  the   former  alcaldia  u  aj^or, 
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also  of  the  same  kiiisjilom  and  bisliopric.  It  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain  which  lies  close  to  the  large 
river.  It  contains  i^4  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
^8  leagues  to  the  w.  of  the  capital,   Pasqnaro. 

Fe,  San  r.\,  another  settlement,  of  the  missions 
that  are  held  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  (ialicia,  lying 
seven  leagues  to  the  e.  of  the  settlement  of  La 
Junta  de  los  iiios. 

Fe,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Tei)utitlan  in  tlie  kingdom  and 
bishopric  of  Nueva  (Jalicia.  It  is  ciglit  leagues 
to  the  s.  to.  of  its  capital. 

Fi;,  Santa,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  tlie  regulars  of  the  con)pany,  in  tlie 
province  and  government  of  Faragnay  ;  situate  at 
the  foot  of  some  mountains,  between  the  rivers  Pa- 
rana and  Tabiquari. 

Ft,  Santa,  another,  of  the  island  of  I.a  Laxa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Cl.ile  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  iiiobio,  opposite  the  mouth  of  tiic  river 
V^ergarn. 

Fe,  Santa,  another,  a  small  city,  at  the  pr<?sent 
day  destroyed,  but  wliich  was  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  until  it  was  laid  waste 
by  the  infidel  Indians.  It  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Paraguay,  to  the  fi.  «.  ii;.  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Itatin. 

Fe,  Santa,  another  settlement,  with  the  name 
of  Baxada  de  Santa  Fe,  in  the  province  antl  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  situate  on  the  sliore  of 
the  river  Parana,  opposite  the  settlement  of  S.  Ge- 
ronimo,  on  the  shore  fronting  the  same. 

Fe,  Santa,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme,  ami  province  and  goverii- 
ment  of  Cumana.  It  is  large,  convenient,  and 
frequented  by  foreign  vessels,  who  carry  on  a  con- 
traband trade  on  these  coasts. 

[FEDERAL  City.  See  Washington  City.l 
[FEDERALSBURGIJ,  a  village  in  Maryland, 
on  the  e.  side  of  Chcsapeak  bay ;  situate  on 
Marshy  Hope  creek,  partly  in  Dorchester  and 
partly  in  Caroline  county,  tive  miles  e.  n.  e.  of 
Hunting  Creek  town,  and  about  20  n.  e.  of  Cam- 
bridge.^ 

FFISLE,  a  town  of  the  French,  in  their  pos- 
sessions in  St.  Domingo;  situate  on  the  s.  coast, 
on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  (jros  Crravier. 

FELICIANO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  a',  and 
enters  the  Parana,  between  the  Verde  and  the  An- 
tonio Toinas. 

FELIPE,  S.  EL  Real,  a  city,  the  capital  of 
the  province  and  corrcgimieiilo  of  Aconcagua  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  founded  by  the  president. 
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Conde  de  Poblacioncs,  in  1754,  in  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  valley  near  the  place  of  the  name 
of  the  province,  and  which  was  formerly  the 
capital.  It  contains  two  convents  of  monks, 
one  of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  and  another  of 
La  Merced.  In  its  district  are  some  gold  and 
copper  mines,  but  they  scarcely  yield  enough  to 
pay  the  expences  of  working.  Lat.  32^  11'  s. 
Long.  70'"  \3'  Zi>. 

Fi-.i,ipp.,  S.  another  chy,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Yaraqui,  to  the  «.  n.  e.  of  the  town  of 
Nirua. 

Fi;lipe,  S.  a  town  and  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  maj/or  of  S.  Miguel  el 
Grande,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Meclioa- 
can,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains 
500  families  of  Spaniards,  Alustees,  and  Mulat- 
toes,  and  a  convent  of  moisks  of  S.  Francisco.  It 
is  20  leagues  from  its  capital,  and  70  from 
Mexico. 

Felipe,  S.  another  town,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  .Sonora  in  Nueva  Espaila.  It  is  in 
the  country  of  the  Comaricopas  Indians,  on  the 
shore  of  the  grand  river  Gila. 

Felipi  ,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Zitaquaro,  and  ahiddia  mayor  of 
Maravatio,  in  the  bishopric  of  Mechoacan,  and 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  j92  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  including  those  of  the  very  small 
settlements  in  i(s  vicinity  ;  and  it  is  two  leagues  to 
the  n.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Fi;lip!  ,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Amatepec,  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of 
Zultepec,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  warm 
and  moist  temperature,  contains  oO  families  ot  In- 
dians, who  maintain  themselves  by  breeding  larirf 
cattle,  by  sowing  maize  and  other  fruits.  It  isfoMi 
leagues  to  the  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Fei.ipp,,  S.  another,  which  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  (he  alcaldia  maj/or  of  Me- 
tep<!'c  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  1752 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  iO  leagnesto  theu;).  n.  w. 
of  its  capital.  It  is  the  head  of  a  curacy,  and 
to  it  are  anexed  niany  other  settlements. 

Felipk,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Amatlan,  and  alcaldia  vini/or  of  /;■- 
catlan,  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  tiiree  leagues  dist.ra 
from  its  head  settlement,  by  a  road  of  very  craggy 
sierras. 

Felipe,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
H/oyor  ol 'ilaxcala  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is 
the  head  of  a  curacy. 

Felipe,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  forrr- 
gimienlo  of  Latacunga  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
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lu  ifs  (lihtiict  arc  two  very  rich  estates,  called  Mi- 
lan and  Selipulo. 

FivMi'i:,  S.  aiiollicr,   of  the  province  and  j^o- 
ol'  Jaen  dc  liracamoros  in  the  kingdom 

,  S.  another,  with  tiie  surname  of  Jesus, 
in  tiio  province  and  government  of  California  ; 
situate  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  interior  of  tiiegulf, 
between  the  settlements  ofSaa  liucnavenlura  and 
San  Ferinin. 

Fkljpi;,  S.  a  fort  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  La  G'uayana  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Negro,  and  facing  the  tort  of  San  Carlos,  on 
tiie  ojiposite  side. 

Fi;i.ii'i;,  S.  an  arm  of  the  river  Gamalotal,  call- 
ed the  Cano  de  San  Felipe,  wiiich  runs  to  enter 
the  Portuguesa,  and  takes  a  ti.  course,  as  far  as  the 
mountain  of  Tacazuruiua. 

FELIX,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
goverimiciit  of  Cumanii,  one  of  the  missions  which 
are  held  here  at  the  charge  of  the  Aragonesc  ( "apu- 
chia  fathers,  and  situate  near  the  river  tiuara- 
pieha. 

Fi!i-ix,  S.  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  goverimient  of  \^eragua,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firine  ;  situate  on  the  height  of  a  moun- 
tain, not  U\t  from  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  and  on 
the  confines  of  the  province  of  Costarica,  upon 
the  royal  road.  It  is  two  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Nuestra  Senorade  los  llemedios. 

Felix,  S.  another,  with  the  .additional  title  of 
ArrabaldcNucvasTierras,  (Suburb  of  New  Lands), 
in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Tocant  ines. 

Femx,  S.  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  on  the  s.  part,  in  the  island  of  Capli- 
toilgua. 

Fr.Lix,  S.  a  cape  or  promontory  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  and  of  the  sea-coast,  nine  leagues  to  tlie 
.v.  of  the  cape  or  point  of  Ballena  ;  where  very 
fine  gold  is  found. 

[1"  i-i.ix,  St.  some  small  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean, //.«.  w.  of  .Juan  I''ernarides,  and  due  z^.  of 
Copiapo,  in  .S.  America.  Lat.  ^ti"  i^iJ'  *■.  Long. 
80^^  zo.l 

[I'FLIi'S  Point.     See  Baltimoui;.]    - 

[FFiNWICK.     See  Falsr.] 

FFK,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  s.  e.  runs  in  the 
same  direction,  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  two 
of  I5iiilli'  A  rgejit. 

(  l"l']|{,  Pol  NT  All,  on  the  Ji'.  roast  of  lake  Cliam- 
l>liiin,  lies  in  (.Clinton  county,  nearly  live  miles  s. 
"I  the  division  line  between  New  York  an<l  J>ower 
t  aiiailii,  and  i'j  eailess-.  of  St.  John's.     The  Bri- 
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tish  occupied  a  barrack  here,  Airnished  with  one 
tiehl-piece,  a  few  men,  and  a  subaltern  ofliccr.  It 
has  been  given  up  according  fo  treaty  1 

[Fi:ilJ)lNANI)0  NAito.NKA,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  S.  America,  lies  in  lat.  Uf  5(i'  s. 
Long.  32^  .13'  u-.\ 

[FLRiVf  ANAGII,  a  township  in  Mifllin  county, 
Pemisylvania.J 

FLIIMIN,  S.  a  scttlen)cnt,and  also  the  name  of 
the  Aguage  or  Impetuous  Current,  of  the  Indians 
of  the  province  of  Culifoniia.  The  settlement  is 
situate  on  the  shore  o(  the  coast,  at  the  inmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf. 

FEKMOSO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tains/lip  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  that  of 
Los  llheos  and  the  island  of  San  Alexo 

FFHNAMBLICO.     See  PtuNAMiiuco. 

FLIINANDO,  S.  a  city  of  the  province  and 
govermnent  of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  thebav  of  Mexico, 
and  kingdom  of  NuevaEspafia;  founded,  in  1748, 
by  Don  Joseph  de  Escarulon,  Count  of  Sierra 
(Jorda,  and  colonel  of  militia  of  the  city  of  Que- 
retaro,  who  engaged  with  King  Ferdinand  VI.  to 
pacity  and  to  settle  this  territory,  in  honour  of  whom 
he  thus  called  it.  This  city  is  small,  the  houses 
are  of  straw,  and  they  have  not  increased  as  they 
were  expected. 

Fernando,  S.  a  town,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimicntooi  Colchagua  in  the  king- 
dom of  ('Idle,  founded,  in  1741,  by  Joseph  Manso, 
Count  of  Supernnda,  president  of  that  kingdom, 
Avho  gave  it  this  name  in  honour  oi  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  who  afterwards  reigned  with  the  title  of 
Fernando  VI.  It  luis  six  vice-parishes,  and  a  con- 
^  vent  of  monks  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco 
*  which  was  formerly  a  college  of  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits.  It  is  situate  on  the  ii.  shore 
of  the  river  Caguataqua,  (j<)  miles  in  a  i-.  direction 
fiom  Santiago. 

FtiiNA.NDo,  S.  another  town,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cumaria  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Chivata,  fofhe  u.  of  the  Orinoco. 

FiuNANDo,  S.  another  town,  of  the  province 
and  govermnent  of  Texas  or  IVuevas  Felipinas, 
founded,  in  17ol,  by  order  ot  the  viceroy  of  New 
S])aiii,  who  was  the  Marquis  de  (Jasa-Fuerte  :  he 
would  not  ])ermit  his  name  to  be  given  it  accorilino- 
to  the  avowed  eustom,  but  titled  it  according 
to  that  of  the  Prince  of  .Asturias.  it  was  peopled 
by  colonies  coming  liom  the  islands. 

I'l.UNANOo,  S.  a  settlement  ot  the  province  and 
government  of  (iuayana  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Orinoco,  at  the  part  where  it  ilivides  into 
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arms  to  run  in(o  tlie  sea,  opposite  tlie  city  of  Santo 
Tomas  de  la  Guaj'ana  ;  on  the  shore  facing  the 
game. 

FiiR  NANDO,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  in  the  district  of  the  town 
of  Moinpox ;  situate  on  the  sliore  of  the  grand 
river  Magdalena. 

Fernan  DO,  S,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment ofCumana;  situate  on  the  sliore  of  a 
small  river  between  the  cities  of  Cumana  and  Cu- 
managoto. 

FiiiiNANDO,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of. Je- 
suits, in  the  province  and  government  of  Maiiias, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Maraiion  or  Amazonas,  between  this  ri- 
ver and  a  lake  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  river 
Manay. 

F,;RNANno,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Esp.ina  ;  situate 
fn  the  country  and  territory  of  tlie  Apaches  In- 
dians, on  the  s.  bank  of  the  head  of  the  great  river 
Gila,  between  the  town  of  Casa-Grandc  and  the 
settlement  of  Victoria, 

Fernanoo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Ya- 
pizlaga  or  llanos  of  Manso  in  Peru  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Paraguay,  opposite  the  city  of 
Corrientes,  in  the  government  of  Uuenos  Ay  res. 

Fernando,  S.  another,  called  Minns  de,  in  the 
province  and  corregiiiiiento  of  Coquimbo,  of  the 
kino-dom  of  Chile  ;  situate  on  the  coast  opposite 
the  island  of  Choros. 

Fernando,  S.  a  cordillera  of  mountains  of  the 
province  and  government  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians 
in  Peru.  They  run  n.  serving  as  a  mark  of  divi- 
sion between  this  province  and  the  government  of 
Paraguay,  from  the  river  Lutirequiqui. 

Fernando,  S.  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  the 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  near  their  en- 
trance into  the  S.  sea  ;  the  same  which  looks  upon 
tiie  e.  of  the  island  of  Louis  le  Grand. 

Fernando,  S.  a  fort  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  built  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  this  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ibiquari 
or  Tibiqnari. 

FERNANDEZ.     See  Juan  Fcrnandf.z. 
FEROL,  a  cape  of  the  w.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  and  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Belle- 
isle  by  the  gulf  of  St.   Lawrence. 

Feuol,  a  small  river  of  the  same  island,  which 
runs  w.  in  the  s.  part,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the 
entrance  of  the  straits  of  Belleisle. 

p'ERRE,  Cape,  a  point  of  land  which  runs  into 
the  sea,  on  tlie  s.  e.   coast  of  the  island  of  Marti- 
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nique,  between  the  point  Macabou  and  the  Guide 
Sac  Anglois. 

FERREIRO,  Paso  de,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  government  of  Tucuman,  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city  of  Cordoba  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Tercero. 

[FERIUSBLKGH,  a  township  in  Addison 
county,  V'^ermont,  on  lake  Champlain.  It  con- 
tains 481  inhabitants.  Otter  creek.  Little  0((er 
and  Lewis's  creeks,  fall  into  the  lake  here.  The 
mouth  of  Otter  creek  lies  in  lat.  44°  11' 45*  «. 
Long.  73"  13'  ?c.] 

FERliOL,  aport  of  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  in 
the  province  and  corregiiiiiento  of  Santa  in  Pi-n'i. 

FESTE,  Point  of,  a  cape  of  the  s.  coast  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  part  jiossessed  by 
the  French,  between  the  bay  of  the  Gros  Gravies 
and  the  point  of  Margot. 

FEVERSHAM,  a  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Pennsylvania. 

FICIIOT,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  between  the  ports  of  St. 
Julian  and  Petite  Maistre. 

[FIDLER'S  Elbow,  a  bend  of  Wood  creek,  be- 
tween the  outlet  of  S.  bay  and  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  at  the  n.  end  of  lake  Champlain,  opposite 
the  month  of  E.  bay.] 

FIERRO,  ])art  of  the  w.  coast  of  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  the  French  possessions,  and  close 
to  (he  cape  of  St.  Nicolas. 

[FIG-TREE  IJay  lies  on  the  j.  ?«;.  side  of  the 
island  of  S(.  Christopher's,  in  the  W.  Indies,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  Sandy-fort  town.  The  bay 
is  secured  by  a  fort  on  each  side.] 

FIGUARA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  niid 
country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  runs  e.  between  the 
rivers  Vuri'i  and  Nusi,  and  enters  the  river 
Negro. 

FILADELFIA.  [See  Puiladelpjiia.] 
FILAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  co?-- 
reginiirnlo  oi'  Quillota  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile; 
situate  in  the  valley  of  Pulaendo,  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Quilimari.  In  its  vicinity  is  an  estate 
called  Los  Patos. 

FILLI'^S,  Les,  some  isles  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  ot  French 
Guianne,  opposite  the  island  of  Cayenne. 

FILIARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  Xuxuy,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Laquiaca. 
FlLlPOLiS.  SeePiiiLOPOMs. 
FIMAYOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  the  Indians 
of  Peru,  descended  from  the  Pantaguas,  but  little 
known. 
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[FINCASTLE,  a  post-town  in  Virginia,  and 
capital  of  Boltetonrt  county  ;  situated  on  the  c. 
side  of  Catabaw  creek,  a  small  stream  whicli  falls 
inio  Jamrs  river,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  North  moun- 
tain.  Here  arc  about  50  houses,  a  couit-lionse, 
and  sfaol.  It  lies  on  tlie  post-road  from  Richmond 
to  Kentucky,  28  miles  s.  u\  of  Lexington,  and  J 16 
Zi).  of  Richtnonil.] 

[FlNI)LEY,ato\vnship  in  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

FINISTERRA,  C^pc  of,  or  Point,  on  the  s. 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan  ;  that  which  looks 
to  the  e.  of  the  island  of  l.ouis  le  Grand. 

FINNEY,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  Santiago,  near 
the  {i\  const. 

FIR.ABITOBA,  a  settlement  of  (he  province 
and  corrrgimientn(it'Tu\\]<\  in  the  ^fuevo  Reynode 
Granada ;  situate  in  a  pleasant  and  brautitui  val- 
ley on  the  shores  of  a  river,  from  the  Hoods  of 
which  it  suffers  very  frequent  inundation.  Its 
temperature  is  moderately  cold,  and  it  abounds  in 
wheal,  maize,  and  potatoes.  Its  breeds  of  neat 
cnttle  and  sliecp  are  very  great,  and  of  tlie  fleeces 
of  Ihe  latter,  much  cloth  is  nianuthclured.  It  con- 
tains upwards  of  200  housekeepers,  and  lOU  In- 
dians. It  is  six  leagues  from  Tunja,  between  the 
w.  and  n.  e.  very  close  to  the  setlieraent  of  Soga- 
moso. 

FIRME,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a 
small  lake  formed  by  the  river  Cauca.  It  is  of  the 
district  of  the  town  olZimiti. 

FISC'A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  'rucumiin ;  situate  to  the  w.  of  the 
city  of  San  Misruel. 

!■  ISIiERS,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  five  leagues 
from  the  coast,  in  the  province  of  Connecticut,  and 
colony  of  New  England,  at  tlu!  entrance  or  mouth 
of  the  river  Thames.  It  is  live  miles  long  from  e. 
to  v.\  and  nearlv  one  and  a  half  wide,  ti.  s.  Lat. 
48=  12'  n.     Eong.  72^  w. 

FISH  lis,  River  of,  ill  tlie  province  and  colony 
of  N.  C';iroliiia.  It  is  small,  runs  s.  e.  and  enters 
the  \'a(l(|nin. 

[FISH  ERSFIEED,  a  township  in  Hillsborough 
county.  New  Hampsliire,  incorporated  in  I7(i3, 
containiniT  331  inlial)itants.  Sunapee  jiond  lies 
partly  here,  and  in  the  township  of  W'endel.  It 
is  aliout  l()  miles  e.  of  C'liarlestown.l 
;  [FISHING  Ray,  in  Maryland,  lies  on  the  «. 
Bide  of  Chesapeak  bay,  partly  in  Dorche>(er  and 
■Somerset  counties.  It  receives  several  rivers  from 
leacli  county,  the  chief  of  which  are  Wicomico, 
iNanticoke ;    also  Transquaking  and  Blackwatcr 
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creeks.     The  entrance  into  this  large  bay  lies  be- 
tween Goldsborough  and  Devil's  islands.] 

[Fishing  Bay,  on  the  .9.  side  of  lake  Ontario, 
is  about  57  miles  e.  of  fort  Niagara.] 

[Fishing  Creek,  a  township  on  Susquehannah 
river,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Nouthumbeuland 
County.] 

[FISII-KILL,  a  post-town  in  Dutchess  county, 
New  York,  five  miles  e.  of  Hudson  river,  on  Fish- 
kill  or  creek,  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands  which 
rise  s.  of  it ;  containing  about  30  houses,  a  church 
for  Episcopalians,  and  one  for  Low  Ducli.  Tiie 
township  is  very  extensive,  and  contaiie  ',  in  1790, 
6911  inhabitants,  of  whom  601  were  slaves.  It 
lies  14  miles  s.  by  e.  of  Poughkeepsie,  opposite 
Newburgh,  and  50  «.  of  New  York  city.  There 
arc  a  few  houses  only  at  the  Landing,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river.] 

[Fisii-Kii.L,  or  Creek,  on  which  the  town 
above  described  stands,  and  from  w  hich  it  derives  its 
name,  is  small,  and  empties  into  Hudson  river 
about  a  mile  below  the  Landing,  and  nearly  op- 
posite New  Windsor.] 

[FisH-KibL,  also  the  name  of  a  small  streana 
which  runs  s.  w.  into  Oneida  lake.] 

[Fisii-KiLi,,  likewise  a  stream  which  rises  from 
Saratoga  lake,  and  runs  six  miles  c.  to  the  Hudson. 
Its  mouth  is  oppoiste  Batten  kill,  two  miles  above 
Saratoga  town;  and  on  the  n.  side  of  which.  Ge- 
neral IJurgoyne's  army  laid  down  their  arms  as 
prisoners.] 

[1  rrCllBURG,  a  post-town  of  Massachusetts, 
Worcester  county,  17  miles  n.  of  Worcester,  24 
from  Concord,  and  38  n.  w.  of  Boston.  It  has 
1 151  inhabitants.] 

FITHAM,  a  settlement  of  the  same  island  as 
the  former,  and  situate  near  it. 

F  ITT,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes; 
situate  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  Santiago,  near 
the  ze.  coast. 

[FITZ WILLIAM,  a  township  in  Cheshire 
county,  New  Hampshire,  about  Uj  miles  f.  of  Con-  ' 
nccticiit  river,  and  separated  from  Royalston  in 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  by  the  state 
line.  It  was  incorporated  in  1773,  and  contains 
I0j8  inhabitants.] 

FIVE  Mii,i  s,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  .New 
Jersey,  between  those  of  Cold  Spring  and  Seven 
Miles. 

FLA  MAN  I),  Bonnet,  a  sand-bank  near  the 
coast  of  Ihe  island  ol  Newfoundland. 

FLAMBOROUGH,  Cape  of,  a  point  of  land 
on  the  e.  coast  of  the  islaiul  of  Newfoundland,  at 
the  entrance  of  Concepcion  bay. 
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[Flamrorough,  a  factory  of  the  Hudson  bay 
company,  on  the  s.  zc.  side  of  llnilson  bay.] 

!•  LAMI^XCO,  a  sctllumcnt  of  the  province  and 
governincMt  of  Cailagt'iia ;  situate  on  the  side  of 
tlie  swamps  of  Maria.  It  is  one  of  the  new  towns 
■which  were  founded  by  tlic  governor  Don  Juan 
Pimiento,  in  1776. 

FbAMiiNco,  a  small  isle  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  ilistrict  of  Haposo,  in  lite  province  and 
government  of  Choco.  it  is  close  to  that  ol  La 
Gorgona. 

FhAVIENCOS,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea,  in 
the  l)ay  of  Panama  ;  situate  close  to  that  of  Perico. 

Flamencos,  abay  of  the  island  of  St.  Doniiuffo, 
on  the  .V.  coast  and  ti).  head  of  the  French  posses- 
sions, between  the  bay  of  Cavallon  and  San  Luis. 

Flamencos,  a  bay  of  the  same  island,  and  in 
the  part  belouijing  to  the  I'reiicli,  on  the  u).  coast, 
between  tlie  river  lioucanbrou  and  the  point  Ar- 
cahay. 

IIjAMICN'J',  a  small  river  of  the  island  of 
Guadalupe.  It  rises  in  the  mountains,  runs  e.  and 
crilers  the  sea  between  those  of  La  llosd  and 
Goyaves. 

FLAT,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  New  Jersey. 

F'lat,  some  islands  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the  s. 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  They  difler  much,  but  are  all 
small,  and  should  more  properly  be  called  isles. 

[Flat  Rock  is  an  expansive,  clear,  flat  rock, 
but  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
near  the  banks  of  a  delightful  rivulet  of  excellent 
water,  which  is  one  of  theJiead  branches  of  Great 
Ogecchee  river  in  Georgia.  This  is  a  common 
rendezvous  or  camping  place  for  traders  and  In- 
dians.] 

[FLATBUSH,  the  chief  town  of  King's  county. 
Long  island,  New  York.  It  is  a  pleasant  and 
liealthy  town,  situated  on  a  small  bay  which  opens 
e.  from  New  York  harlx>ur,  and  is  five  miles  i.  by 
e.  from  New  York  city.  It  contains  a  number  of 
dwelling  houses,  mostly  in  one  street;  many  of 
■which  are  elegant  and  commodious.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  of  Dutch  extraction.  It  contains 
941  inhabitants,  of  whom  107  arequalified  electors, 
and  378  are  slaves.  The  productions  are  various 
kinds  of  fruit,  vegetables,  grain,  &c.  which  find  a 
ready  market  in  the  metropolis.  The  land  lies  low  ; 
and  in  summer  the  whole  township  appears  like 
an  extensive  garden.  The  public  buildings  are, 
a  Dutch  church,  a  court-house,  and  an  academy, 
called  Erasmus  Hall,  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the 
academies  in  the  state.  It  is  in  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  situation,  four  miles  from  Brookline  ferry. 
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A  bloody  battle  was  fought  near  this  town  on  the 
27lh  of  August  177t),  whi-n  the  Americans  were 
dfi'eated  by  the  British  with  great  loss  The  re- 
mains of  the  American  anny  retreated  to  New 
York,  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog.] 

[FLATLANDS,  a  small  township  in  King's 
county,  Long  island,  distant  from  New  York  city 
six  or  seven  miles.  It  contains  423  inhabitants,  of 
whom  44  are  qualified  to  be  electors,  and  137  are 
slaves.] 

FLA  TON,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of  Sa- 
gadahock,  which  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea,  op» 
posite  the  Mochises  isles,  at  the  entrance  ol  the  bay 
of  Finidy. 

[FLATTERY,  Cape,  so  named  by  Captain 
Cook,  on  account  of  its  promising  at  a  distance 
what  it  denied  on  a  nearer  ajjproaclr.  Lat.  48°  15', 
Long.  235''  30'  e.  This  cape,  Captain  Ingrahara 
of  Boston  found  to  be  the  .«.  side  of  the  enlranca 
of  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Lat.  48^  25' w. 
Louij.  124°  52'  Ti\    See  Fuca.]^ 

[FLEMINGTON,  a  small  post-town  of  New 
Jersey,  in  Hunterdon  county,  lies  about  six  miles 
n.  e.  of  Amwell  on  Delaware  river,  16  it.  w.  zei.  of 
Trenton,  nines,  e.  of  Pittstown,  and  34  w.  e.  by 
?i.  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  about  a  dozeu  com- 
pact houses.] 

[FLETCllER,  a  township  in  Franklin  county, 
Vermont,  containing  only  47  inhabitants.  It  has 
Cambridge  on  the  s.  c.  and  Georgia  w.~\ 

[FLINT  River,  aconsiderableriver  of  Georgia, 
which  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
and  running  a  s.  and  thence  a  s.  to.  course,  joins, 
the  Appalacliicola,  at  its  entrance  into  Florida. 
The  Flint  is  about  SO  rods  wide,  and  from  12  to  15 
feet  deep  in  summer,  and  has  a  gentle  current. 
T'he  territory  lying  on  this  river,  especially  on  the 
upper  part  of  it,  presents  every  appearance  of 
becoming  a  delightful  region  in  some  future  clay  ; 
it  being  a  rich  soil,  and  exceedingly  well  situated 
for  every  branch  of  agriculture,  and  offers  an  un-. 
interrupted  navigation  to  the  bay  of  Mexico  and 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  thence  to  the  W.  India  islands, 
and  over  the  whole  world.  There  are  a  number  of 
villages  of  Creek  Indians  on  this  river.] 

[Flint,  a  small  river,  about  28  miles  long,  in 
the  Genessee  country,  in  New  York,  which  runs 
71.  n.  e.  into  Canandarqua  creek.] 

[FLINTSTON,  a  plantation  in  Cumberland 
county,  Maine,  luiving  180  inhabitants.  \i  has  one; 
eminence  in  it,  called  Saddle-Back  Mountain,  but 
the  country  in  general  is  level  enough  for  cultiva-. 
tion.  One  half  of  it  is  covered  w  ith  piue  and  white; 
oak.] 
FLORA,  a  small  island,  also  called  Las  Flores, 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  river  La  Plata,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Buenos  A^tcs.  To  its  n. 
lies  the  shore  of  the  river.  It  is  neither  inhabited 
or  cultivated,  from  its  being  much  exposed  to  inun- 
dations from  the  river.  On  its  coast  are  many  ma- 
rine  wolves.     In  lat.  34°  68'  3"  s.     Long.  56° 

3'  aJ. 

FLORELL,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  ; 
situate  close  to  cape  Rosiers. 

FLORES,  a  riv<T  of  tiie  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  rises  from  a  lake 
called  Lobos.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pataffoncs. 

■  Fi^oREs,  nnotlier  river,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Texas  in  Nnova  Espana.  It  runs  x. 
and  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  between 
the  river  Magdalena  and  that  of  Santa  Susnna. 

FLORIDA,  an  extensive  country  of  N.  Ame- 
rica ;  bounded  on  tiie  zo.  by  Louisiana,  on  the  n, 
by  the   United  Slates,  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  on  the  s.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     It 
Wiis  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de   Leon   in   1512, 
on   Easter   Sunday,  on  whicii  account  this   name 
was  given  to  it,  as  ucll  also  from  tin;  great  luxuri- 
ance of  its  trees.     Its  territory  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  climate  good,  aiionnding  in   fruits  ami  pulse, 
and   particularly   in  oak,  fir,  pine,  walnut,  white 
and  red  lentish,  yew,  laurel,  <;edar,  chesnut,  palm, 
and  cherry  trees,  whicii  are  usetl  as  fuel,  altiioiigh 
the  fruit  of  some  of  them  is  very  delicate.     Here 
is  also  Campeciie  wood,  but  tiie  most  esteemed  is 
sassafras,  called  by  the  natives  palama  or  pavama ; 
and  of  this  an   immense  quantity   is  exported  to 
Englaiul,  from  its  fine  medicinal  qualities,  which 
were  first  discovered  by  the  Indians,  \vho  persuade 
themselves  that  then*  is  no  disease  that  can  resist 
the  eilicacy  of  this  plant.     They,  indeed,  do  not 
less  esteem  the  plant  called  apo/yonirilsi  or  palri- 
siznni/d,  the  leaves  of  which  appear  similar  to  those 
I  of  a  leek,  althougli  they  are  larger  and  more  deli- 
j  cate :    tlie  stem  is  a  sort  of  reed,    full   of  pulp, 
I  knotty,   of  a  sniall   flower,   with   roots  long  and 
I  slender,    also  covered   with   round   knots,    wliich 
being  cut  ofl"  and  exposed  to  the  sun  become  hard, 
being  black  within  and  white  Autliout  :   the  Spn. 
{•niards  give  it  the  nanu*  of  dr  rosarios  dc  Santa 
1  E/oHi,  (rosaries  of  St.  Helen),  and  the  French  call 
it  pa/ttwlcs.     This  country  is  watered  by  a  great 
'  many  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Missis- 
^ijipi,  which  not  only  produce  almndance  of  fish, 
'   It   water  aiul  fertilize  very  many  leagues.     The 
khIs  arc  inhai)ited  by  wild  beasts,  such  as  (/fnilasy 
I  lions  of  two  kinds,  leopards,  wolves,  tigers,  bufi'a- 
I  Iocs, panthers,  l>cars,wild  cats,  castors,  and  fo.xes; 


and  of  these  is  a  species  which  carries  a  bag  tinder 
theirtail,in  the  which  to  put  theiryoungwhen  they 
are  pursued.   Of  birds  there  is  noless  variety  :  here 
are  partridges,  parrots,  pelicans,  bustards,  phea- 
sants,  pigeons,  turtle-doves,   thrushes,    starlings, 
storks,  cranes,  woodcocks,  eagles,  tiiicons,  swans, 
ocas,  ducks,  and  others  of  very  peculiar  soils,  and 
some  the   most   beautiful    of   any   in   the   known 
world  for  the  brilliance  of  their  plumage.     This 
country  produces,  without  cultiviilion,  much  cot- 
ton, excellent  figs  of  the  liira  ])lant,  which,  when 
ripe,  are  very  delicate  and  wholesome,  and  are 
called  by   Europeans  the   cordial  julap.     On  its 
coasts   most  excellent   amber  is   found ;     as    also 
abundance  of  pearls,  and  these  are  so  little  esteemed 
by  the  natives,  that  they  give  them  in  exchange 
for  glass  beads,  with  which  they  adorn  themselves. 
Here  are  two  sorts  of  cochineal,  and  the  plant  from 
which  indigo  is  made  is  very  common,  and  in  the 
very  many  lakes   of  the  territory  are   found  the 
purest  salt :  here  are  also  mines  of  coal,  quick- 
silver, and  orpiment.     It  was  once  peopled  by  in- 
finite nations  of  warlike  and  valorous  Indians,  w!io 
have  given  much  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  :  some  of  the  most  civilised  of  the 
said  nations  or  tribes  clothe  themselves  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  a  kind  of  very  white  linen,  made  ot  the 
interior  bark  of  a  tree  which  is  very  durable,  and 
of  which  threads  and  cords  are  also  made.     In 
]5'J(i,  Hernando  de  Soto  marched  into  this  country 
to  conquer  it  with  a  fine  army,   but  alter  various 
combats  he  died,  without  being  able  to  obtain  his 
object.  After  that,  several  Spaniards  .attempted  llie 
same  thing  at    difi'erent  times  ;  aiul  the  names  of 
these  were,   Eneas  Vazquez  de  Ay  lion,  Parafilo  de 
Narvaez,  PVancisco  Vazquez  f'oronado,  Don  Tris- 
tan de  Luna  y  Arellano,    and  the  aclehmlado  Pedro 
Meneudez  de  yVviles;  all  having  undertaken  the 
conquest  of  this  country  about  the  year  l.)0-i,  but 
with  as  little  success  as  Hernando  himself.     The 
only  part  of  this  country  that  was  properly  under- 
stood by  the  title  of  Florida,  was  the  territory  pos- 
sessed by  the  Spaniards,  the  same  being  a  peninsula 
or  point  of  land,  projecting  from  the  coast  in  a  di- 
rection from  H.  to  s.  for  a  distance  of  100  leagues, 
and   is  'J5  leagu(>s  in  widtli  opposite  the  island  of 
Cuba,  torniinL''  tiie  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  and  the  coast  of  tiie  channel  of  Bahama. 
Although  the  Spp.niards  have  made  various  settle- 
ments here,  there  are  none  at  present  existing,  save 
those  of  Panzacola  and  San  Agustin,  which  is  the 
capital.     This  country  is  a  subject  almost  of  con- 
tinual war  amongst  the  Spaniards,  the  English,  the 
l-rench,  and  the  natives.     The  former  ceded  it  to 
the  English  in  17(52,  by  tiie  peace  ol  Versailles,  aud 
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^bcse  divided  it  into  E.  and  W.  Florida.  The 
first  comprehended  thcS|)aiiish  pcniiisul.i,  and  Avas 
bounded  7j.  by  Georgia,  and  w.  by  the  riverApala- 
chicola.  Tlie  second  exiciuleil  I'roni  this  river, 
and  had  for  ils  limits  to  tiio  s.  the  iculf  of  Mexico, 
to  the  n.  tlie  parallel  of  31°  lat.  and  to  tlic  k>.  the 
lakes  Maurepas,  Pontchartrain,  and  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi, its  extent  beina:  ^0  leaijncs ;  but  in  the 
jx'ace  of  178.'3,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  posses- 
sors, who  hold  it  at  the  ])resent  day. 

(iovernors  who  iiavc  presided  in  Florida. 

1.  Juan  Poiicede  Leon,  the  lirsldiscovererof  this 
coiintr}-,  in  l.")iy,  after  having  cngaijed  with  the 
Emperor  Ch;irles  V,  that  he  would  conquer  it. 
This  governor  died  in  the  island  of  Cuba  from  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  Fl()rida  in  1521. 

2.  The  Jjiceiifiate  Lucas  Vazquez  de  Ayllon,  on 
whom  the  govermnent,  conquest,  and  settlement  of 
this  country  devolved,  owing  to  th&"death  of  the 
former;  he  also  met  his  death  at  the  hanils  of  the 
Indians,  in  1524. 

3.  Hernando  de  Soto,  native  of  Villamieva  of 
Valcarrota  in  Estremadura  ;  he  also  undertook,  the 
conquest  of  Florida;  he  entered  this  country  with 
a  fine  army,  in  1538,  and  after  many  labours  died 
here  in  1512. 

4.  Don  Tristan  de  Luna  y  Arellano,  through 
the  nomination  of  the  viceroy  of  Nueva  Espana, 
Don  Luis  de  Velasco,  to  whom  the  emperor  had 
entrusted  the  conquest  of  Florida  ;  he  left  Mexico 
in  1559,  and  retired  from  the  attack  in  1561,  hav- 
ing lost  the  greater  part  of  his  people,  with  as  little 
promotion  of  his  views  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 

5.  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  native  of  the 
town  of  this  name  in  Asturias,  comendador  of  La 
Santa  Cruz  of  La  Zara  in  the  order  of  Santiago, 
governor,  captain-general,  conqueror,  and  perpe- 
tual adelantado  of  Florida,  he  and  his  heirs  ;  cap- 
tain-general of  the  armada  of  the  guard  of  the  In- 
dies, founder  of  the  city  of  S.  Agustin,  and  of  some 
other  small  settlements ;  he  returned  to  Spain  in 
1572. 

6.  Pedro  Menendez  Marques,  nominated  gover- 
nor of  Florida  by  his  uncle  the  adelantado,  in 
virtue  of  the  capitulation  that  he  had  made  with 
the  king  ;  he  governed  but  a  short  time,  from  his 
having  been  put  to  death  by  the  Indians  in  1574. 

7.  Hernando  de  Miranda,  the  husbanil  of  the 
daughter  of  the  adelantado  Pedro  ^lenendez  de 
Aviles  ;  through  whom  he,  Hernando,  acquired  the 
right  of  the  title  of  adelantado,  ^overnoT,  and  cap- 
tain-general of  Florida,  as  well  as  other  conces- 
sions declared  by  the  schedule  of  Philip  IL  in 
1575;  he  died  in  1593. 

8.  The  Captain  Juan  de  Salinas,  nominated  by 


the  king,  when  at  tlie  same  time  the  right  of  nomi- 
nation to  the  government  of  Floriila  being  vested 
in  the  heirs  oi" the  adelantado  Pedro  Meiundez  do 
Avih's  was  dissolvetl ;   he  governed  until  ICiH). 

9.  Don  Diego  de  llebolledo,  who  proposed  to 
the  king  the  erection  of  San  Agustio  to  a  bishopric ; 
and  although  this  was  approved  by  the  council,  it 
{lid  not  take  effect. 

10.  Don  Pablo  de  Hita  Salazar. 

1 1.  Don  Juan  Marquez  Cabrera,  who  retired  in 
1680. 

J2.  Don  Diego  de  Quiroga  y  Losada. 

13.  Don  Francisco  de  la  tiuerra. 

14.  Don  Laureano  de  Torres  y  Ayala,  who  was 
the  same  that  built  the  wall  of  the  city  of  San  Agus- 
tin ;  he  entered  upon  the  government  in  1093. 

15.  Don  Joseph  de  Zuiliga  y  laCerda,  whopcr- 
fecteil  the  castle,  and  defended  the  city  invaded  by 
the  English  ;  he  governed  with  great  credit  until 
1708. 

16.  Don  Francisco  de  Coreoles  Martinez. 

17.  Don  Juan  de  Ayala,  .serjeanl-major  of  the 
Plaza  of  San  Agustin;  he  was  governor  in  the  in- 
terim, his  predecessor  having  concluded  his  go- 
vernment and  having  emijarked  tor  Spain. 

18.  Don  Antonio  de  lienavides,  of  the  Spanish 
company  of  the  royal  body-guards  ;  be  was  nomi- 
nated governor  in  1719,  and  so  satisfied  was  the 
king  with  his  great  services,  that  after  six  years  he 
continued  him  still  longer  in  the  oflice,  until  1730. 

19.  Don  Manuel  de  Montiano,  captain  of  grena- 
diers of  the  infantry  regiment  of  Aragon,  afterwards 
exalted  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  he  did  himself  great 
credit  in  the  defence  that  he  made  in  1740  ;  in 
1749,  he  was  promoted  to  the  government  of  Tierra 
Firme,  having  been  also  a  field-marshal. 

20.  Don  Lucas  Fernando  Palacios,  knight  of 
the  order  of  Alcantara,  comendador  in  the  order  of 
Calatrava,  field-marshal  of  the  royal  armies,  in 
which  he  had  served  with  extraordinary  zeal  from 
the  rank  of  cadet  up  to  that  of  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Spanish  guards;  he  was  nominated  governor 
of  Florida  in  1758,  and  exercised  these  tunctions 
until  1762,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  a 
sally  that  he  made  against  them;  he  was  the  last 
governor,  for  in  the  following  year  the  court  ceded 
this  country  to  (he  king  of  England  in  the  peace  of 
Versailles  ;  and  although  it  was  recovered^  in  the 
peace  of  Paris,  in  1783,  yet  this  goverimient  re- 
mained under  the  command  of  the  commandant^ 
general  of  Louisiana. 

[Scarcely  any  portion  of  America  has  been  a 
scene  of  greater  dispute  in  regard  to  proprietor- 
ship, since  the  time  AI(;edo  wrote,  than  that  known 
generally  by  the  name  of  Florida.     F'lorida,  Ea4 
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1  ittul  West,  is  situated  bctwcpnlat.  24°  49'  31"  «. 
and  between  long.  79^  54'  and  91"  27'  m. ;  about 
GOO  iiiiics  in  lengtli.  Its  breadth  is  various  ;  the 
broadest  part  of  W.  Florida  is  about  130  miles, 
wliile  tlie  i,arrow  peninsula  of  E.  Florida  extends, 
in  the  same  direction,  from  s.  to  ii.  400  miles. 
Among  its  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  St. 
John's  and  Indian  rivers  are  the  chief.  Seguana, 
Appalachieola,  Chataliatchi,  Escambia,  Mobile, 
Pascagoula  and  Pi'arl  rivers,  ail  rise  in  (ieorgia,  and 
run  s.  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  principal 
bays  are  St.  Bernard's,  Ascension,  Mobile,  Pensa- 
cola,  Dauphin,  Joseph,  A|)atachy,  Spirilu  Sancio; 
and  the  rhief  cajics  are  lilnnco,  St.  Blaize,  An- 
clotte,  and  cape  I'lorida,  at  tlie  extremity  of  the 
peninsula.  The  climate  is  little  difl'erent  from  that 
of  (ieorgia.  Tliere  are  in  this  country  a  great  va- 
riety of  soils  ;  the  c.  part  of  it,  near  to  and  about 
St.  Augustine,  is  by  far  the  most  unfruitful;  yet 
even  there  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  are  annually 
])roduced.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  which  water 
the  Fioridas  and  (he  parls  contiguous,  are  of  a  su- 
perior quality-,  and  well  adaj)tcd  to  the  culture  of 
rice  and  corn.  The  tine  lands  near  tlie  river  Es- 
cambia are  described  under  the  account  of  that 
river.  The  interior  country,  which  is  high  and 
pleasant,  al)Ound$  with  wootl  of  almost  every  kind, 
particularly  white  and  red  oak,  live  oak,  laurel 
magnolia,  pine,  hickory,  cypress,  red  and  white 
cedar.  The  live  oaks,  tiiough  not  tall,  contain  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  timber  ;  the  trunk  is  gene- 
rally from  12  to  20  feet  in  circumference,  and  rises 
ID  or  12  feet  from  the  earth,  and  then  branches 
into  four  or  five  great  limbs,  which  grow  in  nearly 
a  horizontal  direction,  forming  a  gentle  curve.  "  I 
have  stepped,"  says  Bartram,  "  above  50  paces 
on  a  straight  line,  from  the  trunk  of  one  of  these 
trees  to  the  extremity  of  the  limbs."  They  are 
evergreen,  and  the  wood  almost  incorruptible. 
They  bear  a  great  quantity  of  small  acorns,  which 
is  agreeable  food  when  roasted,  and  from  which  the 
Indians  extract  a  sweet  oil,  which  they  use  in  cook- 
inp  iioniiny  and  rire. 

The  laurel  magnolia  is  the  most  beautiful  among 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  is  usually  100  feet  high, 
though  some  are  much  higher.  The  trunk  is  per- 
fectly erect,  rising  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  co- 
lumn, and  supporting  a  head  like  an  obtuse  cone. 
The  flowers,  which  are  on  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  are  large,  white,  and  expanded  like  a 
rose,  and  arc  the  largest  and  most  complete  of  any 
yet  known  ;  when  fully  expanded,  they  are  from 
six  to  nine  inches  diameter,  and  have  a  most  deli- 
cious fragrance.  The  cypress  is  the  largest  of  the 
■  American  trees.     "  1  liave  seen  trunks  of  these 
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trees,"  says  IJavtram,  "  that  would  measure  8, 
10,  aiul  12  feet  in  diameter,  for  40  and  50  feet 
shaft."  The  trunks  mal<e  excellent  shingles,  boats, 
and  other  timber,  and  when  hollowed  make  durable 
and  convenient  canoes.  The  garden  vegetables 
are  in  liigh  perfection  ;  the  orange  and  lemon  trees 
grow  iiere  without  cultivation  to  a  fine  size,  and 
produce  better  fruit  than  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Tlie  intervals  between  the  hilly  parts  of  tliis  coun- 
try are  extremely  rich.  The  principal  town  in 
W.  Florida  is  Pensacola  ;  in  E.  F'lorida,  St.  Au- 
gustine. 

The  Spanish  strength  in  the  Fioridas  and  Loui- 
siana, in  1790,  was  as  follows,  according  to  Mr. 
Melford's  account :  Troops  and  levies  at  St.  Au- 
gnstirie  and  on  St.  John's  river,  400;  St.  Mark's, 
100  ;  Pensacola, 350  ;  Mobile  and  Tombigbee,  150; 
at  the  Natchez,  200;  Bed  river,  100;  Illinois 
river,  300  ;  in  all  1600  men,  called  the  Orleans  or 
Louisiana  regiment. 

The  number  of  American  families  that  have 
been  Spanish  subjects  since  1783,  amounts  to  J720, 
viz.  at  Tensau,  near  Mobile  bay,  90;  on  Tombig- 
bee river,  130  ;  at  the  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi, 
J500.  All  the  settlers  in  these  districts  are  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  the  military  commandants, 
and  sid)ject  to  martial  law ;  with  an  appeal  from 
stage  to  stage,  up  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  The 
properly  of  the  subject  at  his  decease  is  to  be  ma- 
naged by  the  commandant,  whose  fees  by  law  are 
enormous. 

Florida,  as  we  have  before  stated,  has  frequently 
changed  masters,  belonging  alternately  to  the 
Frencii  and  Spaniards.  W.Florida,  as  far  as 
Perdido  river,  was  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
French  ;  the  remainder,  and  all  E.  Florida,  by  the 
Spaniards,  jjrevious  to  their  being  cedctl  to  the 
British  at  tlie  peace  of  17G3.  The  Fioridas  were 
never  distinguished  by  the  terms  East  and  West, 
until  the  7th  day  of  October  1763.  It  was  tlien 
efl'ected  by  a  proclamation  of  the  British  king,  in 
coiisequence  of  tiie  '<  extensive  and  valuable  acqui- 
sitions in  America,  secured  to  his  crown  by  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  |)eace  concluded  at  Paris,  the  lOih 
of  February"  preceding:  that  is  to  say,  the  treaty 
by  which  France  and  Spain  ceded  the  territory  to 
Great  Britain. 

This  proclamation  establishes  on  the  continent 
of  America  three  "  new"  governments,  viz.  the 
government  of  Quebec,  that  of  E.  I<"lorida,  and  that 
of  W.  Florida.  The  latter  is  designated  in  the 
followinsj  terms  : 

"  3dly,  The  government  of  West  Florida, 
hounded  to  the  .?.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  includ- 
ing all  islands  w  ithin  six  leagues  from  the  coast,] 
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[from  the  river  Appalacliicola  toIakePonchartraiii; 
to  llicui;.  by  tlio  siiid  lake,  tho  lake  Miiiirepes,  and 
the  river  Mississippi ;  (o  the  ;/.  by  a  line  drawn 
due  e.  from  tiiat  part  of  the  river  Mississippi 
which  lies  in  lat.  Jl"  ».  to  the  river  Appalachicola 
or  Chatahouclu-e;  and  to  the  e.  by  the  said  river." 
Annual  llejristei ,  17(i3.  vol.  vi.  p.  209. 

Hence  it  ajipears,  that  W.  Florida  was  a  pro- 
vince {)f  iJritish  institution,  formed  out  of  a  por- 
tion of  Louisiana  ceded  to  them  by  the  French, 
and  out  of  a  part  of  what  theSpanianis  ceded,  and 
what  thcv  liad  called  Florida.  And  what  incon- 
tcstiblv  proves  that  W.  I'lorida  was  ere(;ted  into  a 
separate  government,  independent  of  French  or 
Spanish  limits,  is  tlie  boundary  assijined  to  it 
l)y  the  British  kiuir's  proclamation,  whicli  states, 
"  Appalachicola  or  (Jhataliouchee  river,  as  the  e. 
limit;"  whereas  the  Spaniards  claim  for  ancient 
Florida  an  extent  u\  to  Pensacola. 

13y  a  treaty  in  17S3,  Great  Britain  retrocedcd  to 
Spain  all  the  territory  which  both  Spain  and 
France  liad  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  17G3  ;  and 
France  havinu-,  by  an  act  of  cession,  in  1762, 
jjiven  to  Spain  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  w.  of  the 
IVIississippi,  including  the  island  and  town  of  New 
Orleans,  Spain  became  possessed  of  Louisiana, 
"  with  the  same  extent  it  had  when  France  pos- 
sessed it." 

By  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildephonso,  of  the  1st  of 
October  1800,  between  F'rance  and  Spain,  the 
latter  ceded  to  France,  "  the  colony  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  that  it 
then  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  liiat  it  had 
when  F'rance  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  sliould  be 
after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between 
Spain  and  other  states." 

The  question  respecting  the  right  to  the  dis- 
puted part  of  W.  Florida  seems  to  resolve  itself 
into  this  :  That  France  never  included,  or  thought 
she  included,  the  disputed  territory  in  that  portion 
of  land  which  she  sold  to  America  ;  for  that  she 
never  received  it,  or  thought  she  received  it,  from 
Spain  by  treaty  ;  and  that  consequently  the  claims 
of  America  (built  upon  these  two  assumptions, 
1st,  That  France  believed  the  territory  to  liave 
been  hers;  and,  2dly,  As  such,  parted  with  it  to 
the  Uniteci  States)  are  totally  unfounded.  But, 
be  the  question  of  right  what  it  may,  this  province, 
which  was  lately  delivered  up  by  the  Spanish  go- 
vernor, Folch,  on  account  of  disturbances  then 
prevailing,  to  the  United  States,  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, remain  in  the  hands,  and  constitute  a 
branch,  of  tlie  latter  power. 

In  September   iSIO,  a  convention  of  independ- 
ence was  formed  in  W.  Floritla  under  G«neral 


Thomas;  and  a  committee,  called  "a  committee  a 
public  safety,"  was  orderetl  to  draft  a  constitutic/i 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  conven- 
tion resolved  to  send  a  minister  to  th(>  United 
States  after  the  adoption  ot  a  constitution.  The 
(ax  on  the  slaves  ot  emigrants  to  theconimonwealth 
of  NV.  Florida  is  abolished.     See  JjOUIsi  ana.J 

[Fi.oR  I  o  A,  Cape,  situate  on  the  f. coast  of  Florida, 
in  theCiulfstrtNun,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Bernini 
islands,  in  lat.  25*^  47'  30"  n.      Long.  SO^'  C  w.l 

[Fi^oniDA,  a  township  in  Orange  county,  New 
York,  six  or  eight  miles  s.  of  Goshen,  and  40 
n.  ti>.  of  New  York  city  ;  377  of  its  inhabitants  are 
qualified  to  be  electors.  It  has  been  lately  incor- 
porated.] 

[Flokida  Keys,  or  Martyrs  Islands,  a  num- 
ber of  rocks  and  sand-banks,  bounded  Zl^'.  bv  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  e.  by  that  of  Florida.  The 
great  sand-bank  extends  from  tlie  peninsula  of  E. 
Florida  inward,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  form 
of  a  hook  ;  its  w.  point  is  divided  from  the  bank 
called  the  Dry  Tortugas,  by  Torluga  channel.] 

[Fi.ouiuA,  Gulf  of,  is  the  channel  between  the 
peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama  islands,  >r.  of 
the  island  of  Cuba  ;  and  through  which  the  Gulf 
stream  finds  a  passage,  and  runs  to  the  n.  e.  along 
the  American  coast.  See  Gi'Lf  Stream,  and 
Mkxico.] 

FLORIDO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Nueva  Vizcaya, 

FLOUHIDE,  Cape,  a  point  of  land  of  the  island 
Scatary,  in  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia. 

[FLOWERTOWN,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  small 
village  about  12  miles  n.  of  Philadelphia,  in  Mont- 
gomery county.] 

[FLOYD,  a  new  township  in  Herkcmer 
county.] 

[FLUSHING,  a  town  in  Queen's  county,  New 
York  ;  situated  on  the  «.  to.  part  of  Long  island, 
and  on  the  s.  side  of  Hell  Gate,  seven  miles-^".  by 
n.  of  New  York  city.  It  contains  1607  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  210  are  qualified  electors,  and  340 
are  slaves.] 

[FLUA^iNNA.     See  James  River.] 

[Fluvanna,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  n. 
by  Albemarle,  n.e.  by  Louisa,  c.  by  (Joochland, 
a),  by  Amherst,  and  5.  by  Fluvanna  or  .lames  river, 
which  divides  it  from  Buckingham.  It  is  about 
22  miles  long  anil  20  broad,  and  contains  3921  in- 
habitants, including  1466  slaves.  There  is  great 
plenty  of  marble,  both  white  and  variegated  with 
blue,  red,  and  purple  veins,  found  here,  on  James 
river,  at  tile  mouth  ofRockfish,  where  it  forms  a 
large  precipice,  overhanging  a  navigable  i>art  of 
the  river.] 
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[FOGGY  Cape,  on  tlie  w.  to.  coast  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, is  situated  on  (lie  s.e.  sidcoftlie  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  and  w.  of  Kishtac  island.] 

[l"'i)ric;Y  Isle,  on  tlie  same  side  of  tlie  peninsula 
as  (in;  above,  lies  a  short  way  s.  by  c.:.  of  loirgy 
cape.  I 

[FC)GO,  an  island  of  the  N.sea,  near  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  about  SO  miles  to  the  n.  e.  of 
New  Work  island.     Lat.  50°  2'  w.] 

1*'0(jONES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Cliaco  ill  Peru.  It  runs  i.  s.e.  for  many 
leacjues,  and  enters  the  river  Paraifuay.  It  is  the 
same  lliat  others  call  ^'al)ebiri  or  Confiiso. 

[FOIJ-OWFIKM),  a  township  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Pennsylvania,  E.  and  W.  I'oliow- 
field  are  al.so  two  townships  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

FO  .M  EQ  U  E,  a  settlement  of  the  coiregimienio  of 
I'baque  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is 
of  a  mild  temperature,  and  consequently  abounds 
in  all  tlii^  vci^etable  productions  peculiar  to  a  warm 
mid  cold  climate  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  subject,  in 
«  like  manner  as  those  neisjliboiiring  to  it  are,  to 
venomous  snakes,  which  they  call  tai/as.  It  con- 
tains more  than  200  housekeepers  and  150  Indians. 
It  is  in  the  indirect  road  which  leads  to  San  Martin 
do  los  Llanos,  lying  10  leagues  to  the  s.  w.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

FOND-PLAT,  a  river  of  New  France  or  Ca- 
nada. It  runs  n.  w.  and  enters  lake  Superior,  be- 
tween the  Atohas  and  the  island  of  Tour-meet. 

FONDO,  Pequeno,  or  Little,  a  settlement  of 
the  French,  in  the  part  that  they  pos.sess  in  tlie 
island  of  St.  Domingo;  situate  near  (be  river  Arti- 
boni(o,  on  the  n.  side. 

Fo.voo,  with  the  addition  of  Los  Neoros,  an- 
other settlement  and  ])arish  of  the  same  island,  near 
the  I.  coast  of  the  u.  head,  between  the  settlements 
of  Acul  and  Torbeck. 

FoNno,  also  with  the  name  of  Cayos  del 
Fondo,  a  parish  of  the  ianie  islund  and  district,  on 
the  s.  coast,  on  the  kliorc  of  llie  bay  formed  by  the 
point  of  Abacu. 

Fo.NDo,  a  bay,  which  is  called  Sin  Fondo,  or 
Bottomless,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  same  island,  at 
the  ]ioint  of  Bcata  on  the  za.  between  this  point  and 
cape  Colorado. 

FtJNSECA,  or  .'Viiapala,  a  large  and  l)cautiful 
bay  of  the  province  and  goverumeiit  of  Nicaragua, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  and  S.  sea.  It  is  be- 
tween the  port  of  La  Posesion  and  the  town  of  .San 
Mitjiiel. 

I'ONTAINE,  Ance  he  i,A,or  IJay  of  the  Foun- 
tain, in  (lie  island  of  St.  (Jhrislophcr,  one  of  (he 
.Antilles,  on  the  «.  w.   coast,  beUccii  the  bay   of 
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Caret  and  cape  Enrage,  in  that  part  which  the 
French  jiosscssed  before  the  island  was  ceded  by 
the  F'nglish. 

FoNT.\iNi-,  with  the  addition  of  Petite,  a  point 
of  land  or  cape  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  on  the 
s.zo.  coast,  between  the  bay  of  La  Cruz  and  the 
point  of  Vieux  Fort. 

[Fontaine,  Belle,  a  settlement  in  (he  ti.za. 
territory  ;  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  (lie  Mississippi, 
about  18  miles  «.  of  S(.  Phillips,  and  23  below 
CahokiaJ 

FONTENAC,  a  fort  of  (he  Kngli.-ih,  in  the 
country  of  the  N.  Iroqueses  Indians,  built  on  (he 
shore  of  (he  river  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Cataruhui. 

FONTIVON,  a  settlement  of  the  correg/»i/«j<o 
of  Bogota  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  ;  si- 
tuate on  a  beautiful  plain,  of  a  cold  temperature, 
abounding  in  the  fruits  and  seeds  peculiar  to  (his 
climate,  and  especially  in  onions,  in  which  its  prin- 
cipal commerce  consists.  It  was  instructed  in  the 
faith  by  (he  regulars  of  (he  extinguished  company 
of  Jesiii(s.  It  contains  100  whites  and  somewhat, 
more  Indians,  and  is  one  league  to  the  w.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

[FORALONES,  in  the  island  of  Gunra  and 
coast  of  Peru  in  S.  America,  are  old  walls  of  some 
ancient  building  in  the  time  of  the  Inca*,  which 
serve  here  as  light-houses  (or  (he  shipping  which 
sail  from  Callao  to  Pai(a,  on  (he  S.  sea  coas(.] 

FOR.VNDOY,  a  river  ol  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo.  It  rises  on  the  side  ofthe 
settlement  of  Timoles,  between  Merida  and  Trux- 
illo,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  lake  of  Maracaibo  on 
the  jt.  side. 

F0UBANTnoii,a  small  port  of  the  m.  coast, 
in  the  island  of  .St.  Domingo,  and  part  possessed  by 
Jjy  tlie  I'Vencli,  between  the  river  of  La  Enseuada 
Ilallada  and  the  isle  of  Miraguana. 

l'\)itHAN,  with  (he  addition  of  W^esf,  another 
small  port  ofthe  zp.  coast,  in  the  same  island  and 
district,  thus  called  (o  (lis(iiiguish  i(  t'rom  (he 
former.  It  is  between  the  point  of  Pature  and  the 
river  Ruiseaux. 

FORBISIIER,  S(rai(  of,  (hns  called  by  i(s  dis- 
coverer Martin  Forbisher  in  1378,  in  lat.  65"  m. 
in  the  voyage  he  made  (o  (■'rcenland  ;  where,  after 
encounfering  severe  fros(  and  (hose  n.  seas,  he 
arrived  at  a  place  which  he  called  Strait  of  the 
f!ountess  oi  WaiHick  ;  and  here  he  sought  to 
build  a  fort,  but  having  lost  much  of  his  timber 
(hat  he  carried  (roni  lj:glaiid,  ho  returned  hack 
with  a  ciirgo  o(  a  kind  ol  lucid  sand,  in  \>liieh  be 
expected  to  find  gold.     See  Gii  i  km.a.no. 

FORELAN  D,  Point  of,  on  the  jr.  coast  of  the 
V  2 
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island  of  Nfwfoimcll.ind,  between  the  cape  Brolle 
and  (he  island  of  Croix. 

[FOREST,  a  small  island  in  (he  IJritish  territo- 
ries,  at  (he  mouth  of  laiic  ()n(ari(j,  between  which 
and  (irand  island  is  a  narrow  channel.  It  lies 
nine  miles  5.  of  fort  Froiitinac,  and  six  n.w.  of 
Uocbuck  island  in  (he  same  lake,  and  within  the 
^      line  of  (lie  United  States.] 

[FOnESTEIlTON,  a  villa,<ie  in  Burlington 
county,  New  Jersey,  vhich  lies  between  Ayerston 
and  Evesham  ;  about  15  miles  e.  of  Philadelphia, 
and  11  s.  of  Burlington  ci(y.] 

FORKED.     See  Fourchu. 

[FoitKnn  DEF.R,a  navigable  river  in  Tennessee, 
which  runs  tc.  in(o  Mississippi  river,  between  the 
Obian  and  Hatcliy.  It  is  about  Hi  yards  wide, 
seven  miles  from  its  month.] 

[FORKS,  a  townsliip  in  Northampton  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[FORMOM^,  a  small  settlement  at  the  s.  e. 
end  of  Newlbundland  island,  at  tiie  head  of  Bear 
cove.] 

[FORT  Anne,  a  village  on  the  head  waters  of 
Wood  creek  in  Washiugton  county,  New  York, 
CO  miles  n.e.  of  Albany  city.  It  has  its  name  from 
a  small  picket  fort,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  of  which  there  is  no  vestige  lett.] 

[FouT  Balize,  at  the  mouth  of  Mississippi 
liver,  lies  105  miles  below  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans.] 

[Four  Br.oiTNT  stands  on  Cumberland  river,  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee.] 

[FoHT  Bui.wi.vGTON,  in  New  York  state,  is 
situated  at  the  a',  end  of  Oneida  lake,  and  on  the 
7?.  side  of  Onondago  river,  at  its  mouth  in  the 
lake.] 

[I'DiiT  CHARTRESjin  the  w.  w.  territory,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  c.  bank  of  Missi^«ippi  river,  six  miles 
w.  by  .t.  of  St .  Phillips,  and  19  u\  n.  w.  of  Kaskas- 
kias  village.] 

[lour  Dauphin,  a  small  lake,  or  rather  arm, 
of  Little  Winnipeg  lake,  and  ?c>.  of  it.] 

[FcHT  EnwAiiD,  a  pleasant  village  in  Wash- 
ington counts'.  New  York,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hud- 
son river,  34  miles  w.  of  Albany.  It  has  its  name 
from  the  large  tort  built  here  in  1755,  of  which 
there  are  no  remains  but  large  mounds  of  earth.] 

[Four  Grouce  lies  at  the  s.  end  of  lake 
George,  43  miles  ?/.  of  Albany.  Here  are  (he  re- 
mains of  the  old  forts,  (ieorgeand  William  Henry. 
The  situation  is  pleasant,  but  there  is  hardly  the 
appearance  of  a  village.     See  George,  Lake.] 

Fort  Luis,  a  fortress  of  the  French,  in  the 
island  of  Cayenne,  built  in  1643.  It  wfis  taken  by 
the  Dutch  in  1678,  but  it  was  recovered  in  the 


following  year,  1G79,  by  the  Marshal  Count  de 
Etrees. 

Fort  Royal,  a  city  nnd  capital  of  the  i>^land 
of  Granada,  one  of  (he  Antilles;  situ:i(e  on  (he 
shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  where  vessels  lie  wi(h 
great  safety.  It  is  (o  (he  s.w.  of  (he  island 
wherein  (he  governor  resides.     See  St.  Geo!JO!;. 

FouT  Roy  A  I.,  another  city,  of  the  island  of 
Martinique,  capital  of  the  sanu',  and  residence  of 
the  governor.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  the 
houses  handsome  and  well  adorned,  since  the  na- 
tives are  much  addicted  to  luxury.  To  the  e.  on 
an  isthmus  of  land,  is  ;i  fort  of  an  irregular  figure, 
from  which  the  town  takes  its  name.  The  port  in 
which  the  vessels  of  war  are  accustomed  to  winter 
is  the  best  that  the  French  have  in  the  Indies,  and 
it  is  not  long  since  that  they  have  built  a  good 
citadel  tor  its  defence. 

Fort  Vievx,  a  point  and  extremity  of  the 
coast  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  which  runs  s.e. 
to  the  sea. 

Fort  Vir.iix,  a  river  of  the  above  island,  which 
runs  n.  w.  and  enters  the  sea,  between  the  fort  San 
Pedro  and  La  Grand  Ance. 

FORTALEZA,  La,  a  city  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  Portuguese ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Negro  very  near  its  mouth,  by  which  it  enters  the 
Ma  ran  on. 

FORTESCUE,  Bay  of,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan. 

FORTUNA,  Island  of,  situate  to  the  «.  of  the 
a),  head  of  the  island  St.  Domingo,  near  Crooked 
island. 

FoRTUNA,  another  island,  in  theN.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  channel  formed  by  the  coast  and  the  island 
of  Miklon. 

[FORTUNE,  a  large  bay  towards  the  s.zc. 
part  of  Newfoundland  island  ;  across  the  mouth 
of  which  lies  Micklon  island,  and  s.  of  it  Peter's 
island.  This  extensive  bay  is  interspersed  with 
small  isles,  and  within  it  are  many  bays.  It  has 
great  depth  of  water  throughout.] 

FORWARD.     SeeSAN  IsiDRo. 

FOSCA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimiento  of 
LTbaque  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  Its 
population  of  Spaniards  is  small,  anil  (here  are  not 
many  Indians :  It  is  situate  between  some  mountains 
to  the  e.  of  Santa  Fe,  at  eight  lecagues  distance  from 
this  place.  These  mountains  divide  the  kingdom 
of  Los  Llanos  from  San  Juan,  and  were  discover- 
ed by  Jorge  de  Spira  and  Heriian  Perez,  in  1541. 
Amongst  the  woods  here  dwell  (he  nations  of  the 
Macos  and  Guapis  Indians,  some  of  whom  have 
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become  reduced  to  small  settlements.  These 
mountains  are  impenetrable,  full  of  wild  beasts 
and  venomous  insects  ;  the  climate  is  most  severe, 
and  the  lerritorj  covered  with  lakes  and  swamps. 

[FOSTtK,  a  township  in  Providence  county, 
Rhode  Island,  contain inir-2G8  inhabitants.  Seven- 
teen miles  w.  of  Providence,  and  31  «.  w.  of  New- 
port. J 

I'OiTER,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does;  situate  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San 
Felipe. 

FOUGUE,  a  small  island  of  the  e.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  between  the  islands  Tou- 
lignet  and  Piii>rouiii. 

FOURCHE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Cieoryia  ;  situate  at  (he  mouth  of  the 
river  Ocmulgi,  uhere  this  enters  the  Alatamaha. 

FotJHCHE,  a  una!!  river  on  thee,  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  towards  the  ??.  ;  it  runs 
e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  ports  of  Piiicet 
and  Oranjje, 

Foi  Rt  HI ,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scolia  or  Acadia. 

FOLRCHLS,  Trois,  a  fort  and  establish- 
inert  of  the  Enfjlish,  in  the  province  and  colony  of 
Virginia,  established  in  1748,  at  the  source  of  the 
river  Miamee  Grande,  and  in  the  part  where  this 
is  entered  by  two  other  rivers,  thus  taking  its 
Dame. 

ForRCHKs,  a  town  of  the  English,  in  their  pro- 
Tincc  and  colony,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  a  battle  was  fought 
bel\»een  some  of  these  people  and  the  French. 

FOUHCliU,  Cape  of,  a  u\  point  of  the  coast 
of  Nova  Seolia  or  Acadia,  between  (he  island 
Tarquet  and  that  of  Ducks. 

FoL'Rriu',  another  point.     See  San  Julian. 

FoiiKHc,  a  small  river  of  the  county  and  land 
of  Labrador.  It  runs  s.  between  those  of  Roix 
and  Chateaux,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  straits  of 
Belh'isle. 

FOWL,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 

[FOX,  a  river  in  the   n.  ro.    territory,  which 

rises  in  (he  *.   and  runs  abou(  50  n.iles  n.  where  it 

approaches  ycry  near  to,  and  parallel  with,  Ouis- 

consing,  a  ».  e.  branch   of  the   Mississippi   river. 

From  (he  great  carrying  place  here,  through  lake 

AVinnrbago,   it  runs  e.  (hen  n.e.   to    bay    Pnan, 

about  180  miles  :  from  the  carrying  place  (o  Win- 

;      neba^'o  it  is  navigable  for  caniH-s  four  or  fi\e  miles  : 

I     from  bay  Pucn  its  current  is  gentle,  from   (hence 

;     to  Winnebago  lake   it   is  full   of  rocks  and   very 

I     rapid:   its  breadth   is   between  70  and  100  yards. 

I     The  land  on  its  borders  is  good,  thinly   wooded 
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with  hickory,   oak,  and   hazel.     See  Ouiscon- 
siNG,and  Winnebago.] 

[Fox,  a  n.  water  of  Illinois  river,  34  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Plein  river.] 

[FOXBOROLGH,  a  township  in  Norfolk 
county,  Massachusetts,  containing  07'!  inhabitants, 
26  miles  s.  of  Bostoii.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Dorchester,  and  was  incorporated  in  1778.] 

FOXO,  a  settlement  of  the  provi.  ce  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman  in  Peru  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  a  river,  to  (he  e.  of  (he  (own  of  Tarija. 

FRACATOA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
are  held  by  (he  Por(uguese  Carmelite  fathers,  in  the 
country  of  Las  Amazoiins  :  situate  on  the  shore  of 
this  river,  and  at  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the 
Eltay.  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz  and  Mr.  La  Con- 
damine  write  it  Fraquatoa,  but  we  follow  the  Por- 
tuguese authors. 

FRAGUA,  an  abundant  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Rej'no  de  Ciranada.  It  rises  to  the  s.  of 
the  city  of  Cagiian,  where  stood  the  settlement 
called  by  Nicolas  de  Fedreman  De  la  Fragua,  (of 
the  Forge),  from  one  that  was  erected  here  by  him 
for  shoeing  his  horses,  and  from  thence  the  river 
also  took  its  name,  which  runs  in  a  curve  to  th« 
e.  and  enters  the  Caqueta. 

[FRAMINGllAM,  a  township  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  containing  1398  inhabi- 
tants. It  was  incorporated  in  1700,  and  is  24 
miles  zt\  s.  id.  of  Boston.] 

FRANCE,  New.     See  Canada. 

FRANCES,  or  Fran9oi3,  Cape,  a  division 
or  district  of  (he  French,  in  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, one  of  those  which  compose  the  colony 
which  these  have  established  here,  and  one  of  the 
l>est  favoured  of  any  in  regard  to  situation,  extent, 
and  fertility.  Here  is  the  royal  plain,  on  which 
the  Admiral  (,'liristo|)lier  Columbus  encountered 
the  Indians.  This  district  is  20  leagues  long  and 
(bur  wide,  bounded  «.  by  the  sea,  s.  by  a  Cordillera 
of  mountains,  Avhich  in  some  parts  extend  (hem- 
selves  lo  (he  wid(h  of  eight  leagues:  no  part  of 
the  world  is  so  well  irrigated  by  rivers,  and  so 
well  supplied  with  water,  as  this;  but  the  rivers 
are  all  small  and  may  be  forded,  with  (he  excep- 
tion of  (hat  called  the  Grande  :  the  most  consider- 
able alter  this  are  the  Marion,  Bayaha,  iaqueci, 
and  Jjimbe.  Here  are  mines,  but  the  IVencb, 
who  are  more  given  to  agriculture  as  a  surer  way 
to  riches,  do  not  work  them.  In  (he  Red  moun- 
tain is  a  copper  mine,  and  in  (he  division  ot  Santa 
Roxn,  besides  one  of  (his  metal,  there  is  another 
of  loadstone ;  also  iu  the  mountains  called  Pela- 
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das,  we  are  assnrod  by  tlie  Firncli  fliat  there  are 
others  of  <^o\(\  ami  iron.  'I'he  priiici]);!!  produc- 
tion, however,  of  this  country  is  indigo  and  sugar; 
lor  the  manufactory  of  the  last  article  here,  there 
arc  no  less  than  ^00  mills,  and  these  prepare  an- 
nually 400  barrels  of  500  lbs  each ,  their  average 
price  being  IJ  livres  Tournois  ;  so  that  without 
taking  into  account  the  liqueurs  and  syrups,  each 
mill  produces  ,"0,000  livres  per  annum  ;  this  be- 
ing multiplied  by  200,  makes  the  yearly  product 
of  this  district  equal  to  0,000,000  of  livn-s,  arising 
from  sugar  solely,  and  tlie  j)roduce  of  the  indigo 
is  little  less.  Here  is  also  some  cacao  and  coffee. 
Tiic  whole  district  is  intersected  l)y  beautiful 
straight  roads,  40  feet  wide,  and  adorned  with 
lemon  trees.  The  temperature  is  hot,  and  would 
be  intolerable,  were  it  not  for  the  wind  called  Biisa, 
■which  renders  the  nights  agreeable.  In  the  val- 
leys, however,  between  the  mountains,  there  exists 
an  eternal  spring.  The  country  is  delightful,  being 
always  covered  with  flowers  and  fruits,  and  at 
every  step  is  seen  a  rivulet  of  the  purest  water. 
The  most  common  fruits  are  the  maniei/es,  zapotes, 
xajjotillos,  caitnitoa,  papayas,  /licacos,  pomegra- 
nates, cherries,  cocos,  dates,  and  plantains.  The 
birds  are  turkeys,  others  of  curious  plumage,  com- 
mon fowl,  and  pigeons.  Here  are  many  horses 
and  mules,  and  large  and  small  cattle ;  also  pigs, 
who  fatten  at  little  cost  in  the  saba/ias.,  on  the 
pieces  of  sugar-canes  that  they  find  there  ;  and  all 
these  animals,  of  whatsoever  kind  they  be,  multi- 
ply exceedingly. 

This  district  consists  ofthe  21  following  parishes  : 
The  capital,  Accul, 

Fort  Delfin,  Limbe, 

Port  dc  Paz,  Terre  Rouge, 

Petite  Ance,  Port  Margot, 

Quartier  Morin,  Plasencia, 

Limonade,  Gros  Morne, 

Grand  Riviere,  Litile  S.  Louis, 

£1  Trou,  Juan  Rabel, 

Dondon,  Mole  de  S.  Nicolas, 

Llano  del  N.  Le  Borgne. 

Ovanamintho, 

'J'he  capital,  which  is  of  the  same  name,  isatown 
situate  on  the  shore  of  a  good  i)ort,  and  of  one  of 
the  most  secure  and  convenient  in  the  whole  island 
for  vessels  coming  from  France,  and  consequently 
one  of  the  most  frequented  and  of  the  greatest 
merchandise.  It  is  exposed  to  no  wind  but  the 
».  e.  from  which  it  cannot  receive  any  molestation  ; 
at  its  entrance  are  some  shoals  or  ridges  of  rocks, 
vhich  render  precaution  necessary.  The  town  is 
beautiful^  situate  on  a  plain,  on  the  shore  of  a 


river,  which  empties  itself  info  the  port ;  the 
streets  are  eq!Kd,  straii^ht,  and  intersected  by 
others  at  right  angles:  and  being  thus  divided 
into  vianznnas,  or  insulated  lots  of  houses,  they 
appear  of  perfect  symmetry.  Itliad  its  origin,  in 
I()()S,  from  a  count  ry-houseor  estate  where  a  certaia 
('alvinisti)irate,  named  Gobin,  once  endeavoured  to 
establish  himself:  it  has  a  very  beautiful  parish 
church,  a  grand  market -place,  and  many  gardens, 
which  render  it  delightful  and  ti-rtile  :  it  is  of  an 
agreeable  and  benign  temperature.  The  I'inglisli 
took  and  burnt  it  in  IG90.  It  is  the  residence  of 
a  governor  and  of  a  supreme  council.  It  is  71 
leagiies  from  San  Nicolas. 

[The  jurisdiction  of  Capo  I'Vancjois  is  in  the 
?7.  division  of  the  island,  in  what  was  called  the 
Frcncii  part  of  it,  and  contains  13  parishes.  Its 
exports  from  Jaimuary  1,  1789,  to  December  .^1, 
of  the  same  year,  were  as  follows:  iJI,187,tJ3Glbs. 
white  sugar,  7, '268,5 .31  ll>s.  of  brown  sugar, 
32,545,524  lbs.  co(tee,2ti9,2401bs.  cotton,  245,177 
lbs.  indigo,  tarmed  hides,  molasses,  spirits,  &c. 
to  the  value  of  21,789  livres;  total  value  of  duties 
on  exportation,  253,590  doll  irs,  37  cents.  Cape 
I"'ran<;'ois  exceeds  Port  an  Prince  in  the  value  of 
i(s  productions,  the  elegance  of  its  buildings,  and 
the  advantageous  situation  of  its  port.  The  city, 
which  is  the  governor's  residence  in  time  of  war, 
is  situated  on  a  cape  at  the  ctlge  of  a  large  plain, 
20  leagues  long,  and  on  an  average  four  broad, 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  There  are 
few  lands  better  watered,  but  there  is  not  a  river 
that  will  admit  a  sloop  above  three  miles :  this 
space  is  cut  through  by  straight  roads,  40  feet 
broad,  uninterruptedly  lined  with  hedges  of  lime 
and  lemon  trees,  intermixed  with  long  avenues  of 
lolly  trees,  leading  to  'plantations  which  produce 
a  greater  quantity  of  sugar  than  any  spot  of  the 
same  size  in  the  world.  Tiie  town,  which  is 
situated  in  the  most  unhealthy  place  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  plain,  had,  some  years  since, 
several  <!legant  public  buildings,  as  the  governor's 
house,  the  barracks,  the  magazine,  and  two  hos- 
pitals, called  the  Houses  of  Providence,  founded 
for  the  benevolent  and  humane  purpose  of  sup- 
porting those  Eurepeaus  who  came  thither  with- 
out money  or  merchandise.  The  reason  of  its 
harbour  being  so  admirably  well  situated  for  ships 
which  come  from  Europe,  is,  amongst  otiiers,  from 
its  entrance beingsprinkledover  with  reefsthatbreal: 
the  force  of  the  waves.  Before  its  destruction  in 
1793,  this  city  contained  about  SOOO  inhabitants, 
whites,    people  of  colour,  and   slaves.     See  St. 
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pRANCKS,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  tlie  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firmc,  in  tlie  province  and  government 
of  Venezuela,  contiguous  to  the  cape  Codera  ; 
wlicre  there  is  a  small  seKlement,  and  an  isle  or 
farallon  of  the  same  denomination. 

FiiANCi:s,  an  arm  of  tlic  river  Orinoco,  called 
Cuiio  Frances,  which  runs  from  s.  to  n.  of  the 
island  of  Cliuquanns. 

Francts,  a  port  of  the  i£).  coast,  in  the  island 
of  Puertorico,  between  cape  Iloxo  and  the  river 
Guanagive;  at  its  entrance  is  a  sand-bank,  which 
renders  it  dangerous. 

Frances,  a  sand-bank  or  slioal,  near  (he  coast 
of  the  river  La  Plata,  and  at  its  mouth  or  en- 
trance. 

Frances,  a  cape  or  point  of  hind  on  the  n. 
coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  between  the 
island  La  Pena  and  the  [)oiiit  of  Sabanelas. 

Frances,  a  river  of  (he  s(rai(s  of  Magellan, 
which  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  (he  poin(  of 
Santa  Isabel. 

(Francis.     See  Fha.vcjois,  and  I'rancis.] 
'R.VNCIiSSES,    PuEKTo   i)F.    i>()s,  a  port   in 
the  province  and  cnplaiiish  p  of  Paraiba  in   Brazil, 
betwcf;!!  the  river  Grama  and  the  city  of  La  Con- 
ccpcion. 

Francesses,  some  islands  situate  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  (uptdinship  of  Esperidi 
Santo  in  (hat  kingdom,  between  the  liermejas  and 
the  bank  of  La  Buena  Pesca. 

["FIIANCESTOWN,  an  interior  township  in 
Hillsborough  county.  New  Hampshire,  on  the  e. 
side  of  Conlecook  river,  about  J  7  miles  to  the*,  w. 
of  Concord.  It  was  incorporated  in  1772,  and 
contained  in  J775,  200  inhabitants;  in  1790, 
J)S2.] 

FuANCH,  an  island  or  rock  of  the  N.  sea, 
l)ctween  the  island  of  Maguana  and  the  Caico 
Grande. 

FUANCIS,  St.  a  lake  or  extension  of  the  river 
St.  Ijawrence,  between  Kingston  and  Montreal, 
through  which  passes  the  line  dividing  Upper 
from  Lower  Canada.] 

[Francis,  St.  a  river  in  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada,  which  rises  from  lake  Memphrcmagog, 
and  runs  «.  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  not 
all  the  way  navigable,  else  it  would  afford  an  im- 
portant communica(ion  from  (he  ;/.  parts  of  Ver- 
mont to  the  markets  of  Montreal  and  Qiiel)ec.] 

[Francis,  St.  a  small  river  in  Louisiana,  wliich 
runs  a  .«.  e.  course  into  the  Mississippi,  IDS  miles 
above  Arkinsas  river,  and  70  miles  above  Margot 
river,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  re- 
markable for  notliing  but  the  general  rendezvous 
for  the  hunters  Jrom  New  Orleans,    who   winter 


there,  and  collect  salt  meat,  suet,  and  bear's  oil, 
for  the  supply  of  that  city.  Kappas  Old  fort  for- 
merly stood  at  the  mouth  of  (his  river,  on  (he  s. 
side.  It  was  built  by  the  French  during  their  wars 
with  the  Chickasaw  Indians.] 

[Francis,  St.  also  the  name  of  a  small  river  in 
the  n.  Zi!.  territory,  whicii  runs  a  s.  zi:.  by  w. 
course  into  Mississippi,  between  Cold  and  Hum 
rivers,  GO  miles  above  S(.  Andiony's  falls.  '1  he 
coun(ry  a  li((le  above  it  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  pretty 
good.  To  the  n.  e.  are  the  small  lakes  called  the 
Thousand  Lakes.  The  Mississippi  here  is  not 
above  90  yards  wide.] 

[Francis,  St  in  Brazil,  S.America,  along 
and  large  river  which  runs  n.  e.  and  thence  ^.  e. 
till  it  empties  into  (he  ocean,  >i.  e.  of  the  town  of 
Seregippe  del  Key.  It  has  a  number  of  towns 
and  settlemen(s,  chiefly  on  its  head  waters.] 

[Francis.     See  Fiiances,  and  Francois.] 

[FRANCISBOROUGH,  a  settlement  in  York 
county,  district  of  Maine,  containing  oil  inhabi- 
tants.] 

FRANCISCA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  runs  into  the  N.  sea,  between  the  rivers 
Oro  and  Chepo. 

FRANCISCO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Tamazunchale,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Valles,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  consists  of 
Pames  Indians;  situate  on  the  craggy  parts  of  a 
sierra  inhabited  by  few  others  (han  gendles,  in  as 
much  as  they  admit  of  no  o(her  sacrament  (han 
those  of  baptism  and  ina(rimony.  It  is  three 
leagues  from  its  head  se((lemen(. 

Francisco,  S.  ano(her  settlement,  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Zumpahuaciin,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Marinalco,  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Amatepee,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zultepec. 
It  is  small,  consisting  only  of  seven  families  of 
Indians,  who  maintain  (liemselvcs  by  breeding 
large  ca((le,  and  by  sowing  maize  and  odier  frui(s. 
It  is  of  a  hot  and  moist  (emperadire,  and  is  five 
leagues  distant  from  its  head  settlement. 

FiiANCi'iCO,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement, 
and  a  real  of  the  mines  of  Temascaltepec.  It 
contains  6()  families  of  Indians,  who  trade  in 
wheal,  maize,  beans,  and  barley,  whicli  it  jiro- 
diices  in  abundance.  It  is  si,\  leagues  to  the  «.  of 
its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  alcaldia  viai/or  of  Toluca.  It  contains 
GJ  families  of  Indians,  ami  lies  at  a  small  distance 
to  the  n.  ol  its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  another^  of  the  Lead  settlement 
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of  Aliuacatlan,  ^m\  afialdia  mayor  o\'  Maravatio; 
situate  to  tlie  e.  aiul  at  a  small  distance  troin  its 
bead  scttlcnient. 

FiiANcisco,  S.  anollicr,  of" the  liead  settlement 
of  Xoiiofin,  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Tccali.  It 
contains  IIG  families  of  Indians. 

Fr.ANcisc'o,  S.  anotlier,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Trcomaxtlaliuaca,  and  alcaldia  wayorof  Juxt- 
luliuaca. 

riiANCisco,  S.  another,  of  the  liead  settlement 
ofCoronango,  and  alcaldia  wayor  of  Cholula. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
alcaldia  mai/nr  of  Leon,  in  the  province  and 
bisliopric  of  Meclioacan.  It  coutains  98  families 
of  Spaniards,  97  of  JMuslees,  and  70  of  Mtdatloes, 
who  employ  themselves  in  cultivating  wlieat  and 
maize,  and  in  breeding  larsje  cattle,  the  same 
being  the  productions  of  its  district;  and  this  ex- 
tends as  far  as  tlic  river  Grande,  which  marks  out 
the  division  of  the  jurisdictions  of  Salamanca, 
Pasquaro,  and  Tlazasalca,  both  on  the  s.  and  on 
the  la.     it  is  20  leagues  from  its  capital. 

FuANCisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  setdement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Periban.  It  contains  23 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the  n.  of 
its  capital. 

F'uANCisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  (//ca We «  wnyor  of  Nejapa  ;  the  population  of 
which  were  almost  entirely  swept  away  by  the 
plague  of  Matlazahtia  in  1736.  It  is  three  leagues 
to  the  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

FiiANCisco,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Macuilzuchil,  nnd  alcaldia  woyor  of  Teutitlan. 
It  contains  87  families,  who  are  employed  in 
trading  in  cochineal,  cotton,  fruit,  and  maize. 
It  is  two  leagues  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

Fhancisco,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Del  Mar,  in  the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tehuantepec  ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the 
S.  sea.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  its  popu- 
lation are  chiefly  fishermen,  who  carry  on  a  great 
trade,  and  who  have  also  considerable  breeds  of 
cattle,  owing  to  its  extensive  and  abundant  pas- 
tures. Tliis  part  of  the  territory  is  peculiarly  well 
watered,  and  on  this  account,  from  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  some  seed  crops  are  not  wanting.  It  Is 
four  leagues  s.  to.  of  its  capital. 

Francisco,  S.  aiiother,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela,  founded  by  Francisco 
Faxardo  in  I5C0,  near  the  town  of  San  Carlos  to 
the  e. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  called  De  Paula,  of 
the  missions  that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Naya- 
rith,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia.     It  is  six 


leagues  to  the  e.  n,  <■.    of  the    settlement  of  La 
Mesa. 

Francisco,  S.  anotlu-r,  with  the  surname  of 
Vizarron,  of  the  missions  and  conversion  of  the 
Peyotes  Indians,  in  the  province  and  government 
ofCoaguila,  founded  by  order  of  the  archbishop 
and  viceroy  of  Nueva  Es|)aria,  Don  Juan  An- 
tonio Vizarron,  on  lli<;  shore  of  an  arm  of  the  river 
St.  Dominijo.  It  is  25  h-agues  to  (he  ri.  w.  of  the 
garrison  of  San  Juan  de  Rio  (irandc. 

Fi!AN(isci),  S.  another,  with  (he  surname  of 
Valle,  the  head  setdement  of  the  district  of  the 
alraldia  mat/or  of  San  jiuis  de  Potosi.  It  contains 
304  families  of  Spaniards,  Muslecs,  and  Mulat- 
(oes,  and  some  of  Indians,  all  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  rearing  large  and  small  cattle,  in  raising 
seeds  and  grain  in  the  cnhivatcd  esfates,  which 
arc  in  (he  valli'y  wherein  this  setllcment  is  situate. 
It  also  alwunds  in  vines,  of  tlic  productions  of 
which  it  makes  wine  and  brandy.  It  is  five  leagues 
to  (he  s.  s.  w.  of  its  capital. 

FiiANCijCO,  S.  anolher,  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  and  govtrmnent  of  (yiimana  ;  one  of 
those  that  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Aragonese 
C'iipucliin  fathers  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Gueza,  to  the  s.  of  flic  port  of  the  Piriti'i. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Los  AguanoSjOf  the  missions  that  were  held  by  the 
regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito  :  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Najx), 
by  (he  father  Kaymundo  de  Santa  Cruz. 

Francisco,  S.  anolher,  called  De  Paula,  of 
the  missions  that  are  held  by  the  fathers,  the  Ca- 
puchins of  Andalucia,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayana,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Negro. 

Franc:i«co,  S.  another,  called  De  los  Gayes, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  one  of  the  missions  that  were 
established  and  held  there  by  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits,  and  consisting  of  Indians  of 
the  Gayes  nation,  who  were  thus  settled,  in  1G60, 
by  the  Fatiicr  Sebastian  Cedeno. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  same  company, 
in  Orinoco;  situate  on  the  shore  of  this  river,  at  the 
strait  of  Marumarufa,  with  a  fortress  to  defend  it 
agains((hea(tacksoftlieCaribeslMdians.  Mr.  Bellire 
errs  in  placing  it  on  the  shoreofthe  river  Pararuma. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Borja, 
a  reduccion  of  the  Saruras  Indians,  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  same  regulars  of  the  com- 
pany, on  the  same  river  Orinoco ;  situate  in  the 
llanura  or  plain  which  lies  between   the    rivers 
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IVIeta  and  Sinanico,  and  being  at  (he  present  day 
under  the  charge  of  the  Capuchin  fathers. 

Fkancisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  (o  San  Xa- 
vier,  of  tlie  same  missions  of  the  regulars  of  the 
company  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river  which 
enters  tlie  Casanare. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  V^ciiezuehj ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  (Juarico,  near  the  town  of  San  Sebas- 
tian. 

I'tiANxisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  and  government  of  Cumana  ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  a  river  which  enters  the  Guara- 
piche. 

Fhancis((»,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Xavier, 
ol'  the  ])i()vincc  and  government  of  the  Chiquitos 
Indians  in  Peru,  a  reduccion  of  the  missions  that 
were  lield  lliere  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
.lesuits  ;  sitiuite  to  the  e.  of  a  lake  which  is  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Ubay. 

FiiANCisco,  S.  another,  also  dedicated  to  San 
Xavier,  in  the  province  and  government  of  iWoxos, 
a  rcihicihm  of  the  missions  that  were  held  there  by 
the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Marmore  Grande,  between 
this  river  and  I  hat  of  San  Xavier,  from  whence  this 
settlement  is  called. 

FiiANCisci),  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano,  in  (he  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Caxaniarquilla  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Fu  A.N  CISCO,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Xavier, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay  ;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  river  Parana,  and  at  the 
inoulb  of  the  river  S.  Xavier,  80  miles  ?).  e.  from 
Santa  Fe. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tui'uinan  ;  situate  on  (he  shore  and 
at  (he  source  of  the  river  San  Miguel,  a  ?-erfKcrJ''w 
of  (111"  I'ani|)a.s  liidiiins,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  (here  by  the  ret^ulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits, and  being  at  the  present  day  under  the 
charge  of  the  religious  ortler  of  San  Francisco. 

Fran(  i-^co,  S.  anoliicr,  which  is  a  parish  of  the 
French,  in  the  island  ol'(iu:ulalnpe  ;  situate  on  the 
s.  coast,  near  the  |)oiiit  of  I. a  Gran  Salina. 

Frvncisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San 
XaviiT,  of  the  missions  (iiat  were  held  here  by  the 
regulars  ol  thr  rouipiiny  of  .Icsuils,  in  the  province 
of  Guaira,  atui  governnu-nt  of  Paraguny  ;  si(uale  at 
the  source  of  the  river  Ibay.  The  Portuguese  of 
San  Pablo  destroyed  it  at  the  end  of  (he  last  cen- 
tury but  one,  and  at  piesent  nothing  but  its  ruins 
remain. 

I''ii  AN(  isro,   S.  aiK'dier,    of  the    missions    (hat 
were  held  by  the  same  regulars  of  the  company,  in 
I        vol..  II, 


tAN^isco,   S.  another,    in   the   island  of  San 


the  province  and  government  of  La  Sonora  in 
Nueva  Espafia ;  situate  three  leagues  to  the  n.  n.  e. 
of  the  garrison  of  Pitiquin. 

Francisco, S.  another,  dedicated  to  San  Xavier, 
in  Kuevo  Mexico. 

Fay 
Juan  de  Puertorico  ;    situate  on  the  il\   coast,  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Aguada. 

FiiANCisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Ta- 
raumara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  tlie  grand  river  of  the  N.  between 
the  settlements  of  Socorro  and  of  San  Juan. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  (oSan  Borja, 
in  the  province  of  Paraguay,  of  liic  missions  which 
were  held  there  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Parana. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  also  dedicated  to  San 
Borja,  in-the  province  of  Taraumara,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  A'^izcaya,  of  the  missions  that  were  held 
by  the  regulars  oft  he  company  of  Jesuits.  It  is  "-24 
leiigues  to  the  s.  r.  one  fourlii  to  the  e.  of  the  rial 
oltiie  mines  of  San  l'"elipe  de  Chiguagua. 

I'rancisco,  S.  anothiT,  of  the  province  of  Osti- 
muri,  dedicated  to  San  Xavier. 

Fhancisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  one  of  the  towns  (bunded 
in  1776,  by  (he  Governor  Don  Juan  Pimienta,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  district  of  the  town  of  Maria. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  tiiat  were 
held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in 
the  province  of  California  ;  situate  near  the  coast, 
between  the  settlements  of  Comondu  and  San  Luis 
Gonzaga.  [This  village,  of  the  intendancy  of  New 
California,  was  founded  in  177G,  with  a  (inc  port. 
The  port  is  frequently  confounded  by  geographers 
with  the  port  of  JJraJce  hnihuT  n.  under  lat.  .^8^ 
10',  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Puerto  de  Bodega. 
The  population  of  San  Francisco  is  820  souls. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San 
Xavier,  of  the  province  and  govennnent  of  La  So- 
nora in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  (his  name.  It  has,  at  a  small  distance,  a 
good  port  in  the  gulf  of  California,  or  Mar  Roxo 
de  ("ortes,  the  which  also  bears  the  same  name. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  liirmer  ;  situate  in  the 
coun(ry  of  the  Sobaipiiris  Indians,  on  the  shore  of 
a  river,  between  the  settlements  of  San  Cosme  and 
San  Cayetano. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  dedicated  to  San 
Xavier,  of  the  missions  that  were  held  by  the  re- 
gulars of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province 
and  govennnent  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Uruguay. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  also  tledicatcd  to  San 
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XaviVr,  of  tlip  missions  (liat  ■\\crc  hvU  by  the  re- 
jjnlars  oCtlic  compimy  of  Jesuits,  in  llu"  country  of 
the  (Miiquilos  Iniliiins  in  Peru. 

Fn  A  NCI-CO,  S.  a  town  of  tlie  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  Mata- 
jjroso  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  lleiies,  anil 
at  its  source,  in  tiie  limits  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  the  Chiqiiitos  Indians. 

FiiANcisco,  S.  another  town,  of  tlie  jirovincc 
and  rap/dins/lip  of  Rey  in  IJrazil ;  situate  on  the 
sea-coast,  opposite  the  island  Aracori. 

TnANCisco,  S.  a  lara^eand  ahniidant  river  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Sergipc;  in  Brazil.  It 
runs  ;/.  for  many  leagues,  with  an  inclination  to  the 
n.  n.  e.  and  then  tnrninij  e.  and  after  receiving  tlic 
■waters  of  an  intiiiite  number  of  tributary  streams, 
it  enters  the  sea  in  the  aforesaid  aiptniuship.  At 
its  head  it  has  also  the  name  of  the  river  Sin 
Fondo. 

P'hancisco,  S.  another,  of  tlie  province  and  go- 
vernment of  La  Louisiana.  It  runs  y.  for  many 
leagues  with  an  abundant  stream,  and  enters  the 
Mississipi,  close  to  the  lake  of  Metchigamia. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Georgia,  in  the  limits  which  divide  this 
province  from  Florida.  It  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
river  San  Pedro. 

J'rancisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
alcahlin  majjor  of  Tabasco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
runs  ct\  and  then  enters  into  the  lake  of  Ter- 
niinos. 

FnANCisco,  S.  another,  of  tlie  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  Sec 
EssF.NBUi;,  and  (/AniEiiEs. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  Ma- 
togroso.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  road  that 
leads  to  Villa-boa,  runs  n.  making  many  windings, 
and  unites  itself  with  the  river  Santa  Ana  to  form 
the  Prieto. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
runs  n.  n.  xo.  and  enters  the  river  La  Plata  in  front 
of  the  capital,  on  the  opposite  shore. 

FuANCisco,  S.  another,  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  fbrnier.  It  runs  zv.  and  en- 
ters the  Uruguay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Negro. 

Fi(  AN  CISCO,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  A'inceiite  in  Brazil.  It  rises 
near  the  coast,  runs  c.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite 
the  island  of  Aracori. 

Francisco,  S.  another  large  and  abundant  stream 
of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil.  It  rises  in  the  interior 
of  the  mountains  to  the  a,\  of  the  town  of  Rica ;  tjnd 


collecting  the  waters  of  maiij'  other  streams,  ruui 
n.  to  enter  the  d'uiguitari. 

Francisco,  S.an  island  of  the  gulf  of  California, 
or  Mar  Roxo  ile  Cortes.  It  is  about  i:2  miles  long, 
and  about  seven  in  width  ;  the  mi<ldle  of  the  island 
is  in  lat.  ^9"  7'  n.     Long.  1 12'  45'  tc. 

l-'itANCisro,  S.  a  rock  or  isle  called  El  Arccife, 
on  the  coast  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Por- 
nanibuco  in  Brazil. 

Francisco,  S.  a  ])ointof  land  or  cape  of  the  K'. 
coast,  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  oiii;  of  those 
which  form  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  La  Concep- 
cion. 

Francisco,  S.  another,  on  the  tc.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Puertorico,  between  the  bay  of  La  Aguada 
and  the  port  Calvachi,  one  of  those  which  form  the 
entrance  of  the  said  bay. 

Francisco,  S.  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  and  in  the  third  narrow  pass  called 
the  Passage. 

Francisco,  S.  a  lake  of  New  France  or  Ca- 
nada, being  a  stagnant  water  formed  by  the  river 
Utabes,  Just  before  this  river  enters  the  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  17  leagues  long  n.  n.  xo.  and  three 
wide  at  its  broadest  part,  e.  n.  e.  The  territory  on 
its  banks  is  very  low,  but  of  good  quality. 

FRANCOIS,  abay  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe, 
on  the  Xi\  coast  of  La  Basse  Terre,  between  the 
river  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Bailiff. 

Francois,  another  settlement,  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits  of  I'rancc,  in  (Canada  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  waste-water  of  the  lake  Kitchigamin,  to  enter 
the  lake  Superior. 

Francois,  a  river  of  New  France  or  Canada. 
It  rises  from  the  lake  Huron,  runs  c.  having  many 
falls  in  its  course,  and  enters  the  lake  Nipissin. 

Francois,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  country 
of  the  Iroquees  Indians,  being  a  stagnant  water 
formed  by  the  river  Utawas,  a  little  before  this 
enters  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Francois,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians.  It  ruHs  n.  and 
enters  the  lake  St  Peter,  which  is  formed  by  the 
river  St.  Lawrence. 

Francois,  another  small  river,  of  New  France, 
on  the  confines  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia.  It  runs 
i.  and  enters  the  lake  Orangabena. 

Francois,  another  small  river,  of  the  country 
and  land  of  Labrador.  It  runs  s.  between  the  cas- 
cade and  bay  of  Saint  Clare,  and  enters  the  sea  in 
the  straits  of  Belleisle. 

Francois,  a  sand-bank  near  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  *.  side. 

Fhan^ois,  Cul  ue  Sac,  a  settlement  and  pa- 
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lisli  of  the  island  of  ^lartiiiique ;  situale  on  tlie  s.e. 
coasl.  It  is  a  curacy  of  the  nioiiKS  of  St.  Uoniingo, 
has  a  £jo(id  port  between  the  Cul  de  Sac  de  Jioseaux 
and  the  Cul  de  Sac  Simin. 

[Imian^ois,  Oi,d  Cape,  the  »/.  easternmost 
point  of  (he  island  of  St.  Doniitiiro  or  Hispaniola, 
iiaviui^  Balsamo  bay  n.  w.  and  Scotch  bay  s.  s.  e.j 
[Fit  A»(;o\s.  Sec  P'uanci.s,  and  Francis.] 
[rJJANCONlA,  a  township  in  G'rafton  county, 
New  Hampshire,  1 J  miles  H.  e.  of  Haverhill,  New 
Ilami^shire,  on  Connecticut  river,  incorporated 
in  ITti-i,  first  called  IMorrislown.  It  contains  7'-2 
inha!)i(ants.l 

FliANKFOIlT,  a  city  of  the  county  of  IMiila- 
delphia,  in  the  province  and  colony  ot"  I'ennsyl- 
vania  :  it  is  larj^e,  and  its  buildings  are  handsome. 
l(s  first  inhabitants  were  Dutch  and  Swedes,  who 
lived  in  difleriMit  j)arls  of  this  province,  but  who 
afterwards  became  united,  it  has  a  good  church, 
and  consists  of  more  than  SO  families,  it  is  four 
miles  to  the  «.  r.  of  Philadelphia,  upon  an  arm  of 
the  river  Delaware. 

[FuANKi'ouT,  a  township  in  Hancock  comity, 
district  of  Maine,  on  the  cC.  side  of  Penobscot  bay. 
It  lias  a  few  houses,  regularly  built,  and  lies  10 
miles  w.  w.  of  Penobscot,  86  s.  w.  of  Passama- 
quoddy,  and  175  n.  e.  of  Boston.  Tlie  township 
contains  891  irdiabitants.] 

[Frankfort,  a  new  township  in  Herkemer 
county.  New  York,  c.  of  Whitestown,  adjoining.] 
[Fjiankfokt,  a  thriving  village  in  Hampshire 
county,  Virginia,  on  a  creek  which  empties  into 
Potowniack  river.  It  is  nine  miles  >i.  tv.  of  Runi- 
ncy,  four  miles  s.  of  the  Potowniack,  and  10  s.  s.  e. 
effort  Cumberland.] 

[FiiANKFoiiT,  the  capital  of  I'endleton  county, 
Virginia,  is  situated  on  (he  -w.  side  of  a  s.  branch 
of  Potowmack  rivi.-r.  It  contains  u  court-house, 
paol,  and  about  30  houses ;  130  inilcs  «.  w.  of 
Jlichmond.] 

[FnA.VKiouT,  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky,  is 
situated  in  I'ranklin  county,  on  (lie  n.  e.  bank  of 
Kentucky  river,  al)ont24  miles  from  its  conlluence 
■with  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  tlonrishing  (own,  regularly 
laiil  out,  and  has  a  number  of  handsome  houses. 
The  state-house  is  a  handsome  stone  building. 
Here  is  also  a  tobacco  warehouse,  it  is  19  miles 
«.  of  Harrodsburg,  23  //.  by  zo.  of  Danvilh".  Lat. 
SI"!)!'  ti.     Long.  f)P«'t^'.] 

I'll ANKi'oHT,  a  fort  of  (he  I'higlish,  in  (he  pro- 
vince of  Sagadaliock,  on  (he  shore  and  at  (he 
moiidi  of  (he  river  Kenebec. 

FUANKLAM),  a  port  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia,  on  (he  ,<.  coas(, 

[FilANKLIN,  Fort,  is   in  Alleghany  county, 
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I'ennsylvania,  near  the  post  called  Venango,  and 
■was  erected  in  1787,  in  order  todefend  the  frontiers 
of  Pennsylvania  from  the  depredations  of  the 
neighbouring  Indians.  It  is  seated  on  the  s.  w. 
bank  of  Alleghany  river,  oppositt;  tlic  mouth  of 
French  creek.  Lat.  4Pa3'«.  Long.  79=' 51' a;. 
53  miles  s.  s.  e.  of  Prescjue  isle,  and  57  w.  of  Pitts- 
burg.] 

[I'liANKMN  County,  the  w.  westernmost  in  Ver- 
mont, bounded  7i.  by  Lower  Canada,  and  w.  by 
lake  Champlain.  It  was  lately  taken  from  Chitten- 
den county,  and  contains  20  townships.] 

[FiiANici.iN  County,  in  Pennsylvania,  bounded 
ti.  by  Mifilin,  h.  e.  by  Cumberland,  c.  by  York, 
s.  by  Washington  county  in  Maryland,  w.  by  Bed- 
ford county,  and  ?/.  ul\  by  Hunterdon.  It  is  com- 
puted to  contain  800  square  miles,  equal  to  512,000 
acres.  It  lies  chiefiy  between  the  N.  and  S.  moun- 
tains, and  comprehends  the  middle  part  of  the 
beautiful  and  rich  valley  of  Connegocheague ; 
which  is  watered  by  the  creek  of  its  name,  which 
falls  into  Potowmack  at  William's  port  in  Mary- 
laiiil.  This  county  exhibits  a  most  luxurious 
landscape  in  summer,  from  the  top  of  South  moun- 
tain. Iron  ore  is  (bund  here  sufficient  already  to 
furnish  ■work  for  a  furnace  and  forge.  The  county 
is  divided  into  11  townships,  which  contain  15,655 
inhabitants,  of  whom  J30  are  slaves.] 

[Franklin  County,  in  Kentucky,  is  bounded 
71.  by  Scott  county,  n.  w.  and  li'.  by  Shelby,  s.  e. 
by  Fayette,  and  s.  by  >\'oodford.  Chief  town, 
Frankfort.] 

[Franklin  County,  in  Halifax  district,  N.  Ca- 
rolina, contains  7559  inhabitants,  of  whom  27 17 
are  slaves.  It  is  bounded  7?.  by  Greenville,  s.  by 
Johnston,  n.  e.  by  Warren,  s.  w.  by  Wake,  and  a'. 
by  Orange  county.     Chief  town,  Louisbnrg.] 

[Franklin  County,  in  Virginia,  is  bounded  w. 
by  Bedford,  «.  w.  by  Botetourt,  a;,  by  Montgo- 
mery, s.  w.  by  Henry,  s.  by  Patrick,  and  e.%y 
Campbell  county.  It  is  about  40  miles  long,  and 
25  broad,  and  contains  6842  inhabitants,  includinn- 
107.3  slaves.  A  range  of  the  Alleghany  inouiitaiiis 
passes  through  it  on  the  n.  w.  It  is  consequently 
hilly  in  general.] 

[Franklin  County,  in  Georgia,  is  situated  in 
the  Upper  district;  bounded  e.  and  i>.  e.  bv  Tu- 
gulo  river,  which  separates  if  from  the  state"  of  S. 
(Jarolina,  iv.  and  n.  w.  by  the  country  of  the 
(  lierokecs,  s.  by  the  head  branches  of  Broad  river, 
and  v.  p.  by  i-:ibert  county.  1(  contains  lOil  in- 
habitants, ol  whom  15()  are  sla\es.  The  court- 
house is  17  miles  from  Hatton's  ford,  on  Tu'^iiio 
river,  25  from  Elberton,  and  77  from  \\  ashino-- 
ton.] 
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[Fhanki.in  College.  See  Lancaster,  in 
Pennsylvania. J 

[FuANKiiN-,  a  township  in  Norfolk  county, 
Massacliusetts ;  taken  from  W'rentliiim,  and  in- 
corporated in  1778,  and  contains  17,000  acres  of 
land.  It  has  1101  inhabitants;  is  bounded  w.  by 
Charles  river,  wiiich  se|>arates  it  Irom  Medway, 
and  lies  30  miles  i.  of  Boston] 

[FnANKMN,  a  small  isle  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
Georj^e's  river,  in  Lincoln  county,  Maine.  Four 
leagues  s.  of  Thomaston.] 

[FiiANKMN,  a  new  township  in  Dutchess 
county,  New  York.  Hy  the  state  census  of  1790, 
it  appears  there  are  210  of  its  inhabitants  qualified 
to  be  electors.  Also,  a  new  lowiishij)  in  Delaware 
county,  of  whose  iidiabitants  2^9  are  electors.  It 
lies  s.  ze.  from,  and  borders  on  Harpcrstield,  and 
its  zc.  line  runs  along  the  s.  e.  bank  of  Susquehan- 
nah  river.  This  town  was  divided  by  an  act  of 
the  lejrislature,  1797.] 

[Fkanklin,  a  township  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Also,  three  others  in  the 
same  state,  viz.  in  York  county,  Fayette  county, 
and  in  AVashington  county.] 

[Franklin,  a  lownthip,  the  northeriunost  in 
New  London  county,  Clonnecticnt,  six  miles  w.  zc. 
of  Norwich.  It  contains  above  1000  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  wealthy  farmers.] 

FRANKSTO  W  N,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, in  the  province  and  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  ;  situate  between  some  mountains  to  the  /;.  <i\ 
in  the  extremity  of  the  said  province.  Twenty-two 
miles  s.  w.  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
■which  enters  the  Susquehannah. 

FRASCAVINAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians, but  little  known,  who  inhabit  the  woods 
which  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  (iuassaga,  to 
thert).  of  Pastaza.  It  is  thought  that  these  Indians 
are  of  the  rare  of  the  Mur.itas. 

FRAYLE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela,  founded  in  the  serratiin 
by  the  commercial  company  of  (Juipuzcoana,  just 
after  this  company  was  established. 

F'liAVLr,  with  the  addition  of  Muerto,  ano- 
ther, a  small  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
■yemment  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  thus  called  from 
the  nuurte  or  death  inflicted  on  a  monk  by  the 
Pampas  Indians.  It  is  35  leagues  from  Cordoba, 
between  the  rivers  Tercero  and  Saladillo. 

[FKAYLES,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  New 
Andalucia,  Tierra  Firme.] 

[Fravlis,  Los,  a  clump  of  rocks  which  rise 
above  water  on  the  5.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
n)in"-o,  four  leagues  7?.  u^.  of  the  island  of  Beata, 
acarly  opposite    the   isles  called  the  Seven  Bio- 
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thers,  in  the  bay  of  Monte  Cliri.sti,  on  the  n.  side 
ofliie  island.  These  rock'  are  also  called  the  Bro- 
thers or  Monks.  The  rapitlity  of  (he  currents 
renders  this  part  of  the  coast  very  dangerous.] 

Fkaylks,  a  settlement  am!  nn/  of  tho  silver 
mines  of  the  province  of  I'inaloa  in  Nucva  Es- 
pana  ;  situate  bet^^e(•n  the  rivers  Mayo  and  Del 
J'uerte. 

Fravlrs,  some  isl^s  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  \'era- 
gua,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  I'irme.  They  are  de- 
sert and  nncultivateil,  and  lie  Ixtueeii  the  moun- 
tain of  Puercos  and  the  Punta  Mala. 

Fraym.s,  sonic  other  isles  near  the  s.  coast  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  opposite  the  Punta 
Beata. 

FRAYt.F.s,  others,  near  the  e.  coast  of  the  island 
Margarita. 

F'rayles,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Todos  Santos ; 
situate  within  a  bay. 

Frayi.ks,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
cctplaiiiship  of  Puerto  Seguro,  in  the  same  kingdom 
of  Brazil.  It  rises  near  the  coast,  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  between  those  of  Puerto  Seguro  and 
Jaco. 

FREDERIC.V,  a  city  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Georgia,  called  thus  by  the  late  Prince  of 
AValcs.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  (he  island  of 
San  Simon,  near  the  coast,  surrounded  with  good 
fortifications,  particularly  a  regular  fortress  at  the 
month  of  the  river  yVbataniha,  tlie  same  consistin«' 
of  four  bastions  and  an  advanced  work,  with  suf- 
ficient artillery.  It  has  a  magistrate,  as  has  (he 
Savannah,  thisexpence  being  defrayed  by  (he  pro- 
vince. The  Spaniards  took  the  tort  in  1712,  and 
whilst  preniedi(a(ing  an  attack  upon  thetown,  thcv 
were  forced  by  General  Ogletiiorpe  to  raise  t!ic 
siege.  The  i^land  is  13  miles  long  and  four  wide. 
It  is  75  miles  to  the  n.  of  S(.  Augustin  of  Florida  ; 
and  has  at  (he  entrance  oi' the  river  other  small 
isles,  wiiicli  are  also  fortified.  Lat.  3P  14'. 
Long.  81"  34'. 

[FuEDKRicA,  a  village  in  Kent  county,  state  of 
Delaware  ;  situated  between  the  two  main  branches 
of  Mother  Kill,  a  stream  which  falls  into  Dela- 
ware, seven  miles  from  the  town,  and  three  5.  f.of 
James's  creek,  which  leads  up  to  Dover.  It  con- 
tains about  40  houses,  and  lies  10  miles  e.  of  Do- 
ver, and  5Ss.  -w.  from  Philadelphia.] 

[FREDERICK  County,  in  Maryland,  is  bound- 
ed n.  by  Pennsylvania,  zc.  and  )?.zi).  by  NV'ashinu- 
lon,  e.  by  Baltimore,  and  s.  zo.  by  Potowniack 
river.  On  the  Monocacy  river  and  its  branches 
are  about  37  grist-mills,  a  furnace,  irou  forge,  anti 
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a  class  manufactory,  called  the  Etna  (Jllass-works, 
which  are  in  a  tliriving'  f,tate.  Tliis  county  is 
about  30  miles  each  way,  rcckoninjr  from  tlie  ex- 
treme parts.  Tbe  Cotoctiny  nuuintain  exfciicls 
from  the  Potowmack  in  a  «.  direction  througli  this 
county  into  I'ennsylvaiiia,  betwceti  tlie  S.  moun- 
tain and  Monocacy  creek  ;  tlic  e.  ])ar(.s  are  gene- 
rally level.  It  contains  ^0,791  iiiliabitants,  in- 
cluding 3(jil  slave--.  Chief"  town,  Frederick- 
town.] 

[FuEnKiiicK  County,  in  Virginia,  is  bounded 
n.oy  Berkley,  s.  by  Shanandoah,  w.  by  Hamp- 
shire, and  e.  by  Shanandoah  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Loudon  county.  It  is  30  miles  in 
lengtli,  and  20  in  breadth,  and  contains  19,(iSI 
inhabitants,  of  whom  4250  are  slaves.  Iron  ore 
is  found  here  in  great  plenty  ;  and  works  have 
been  erected  which  produce  100  tons  of  bar-iron, 
and  650  tons  of  pig,  annually.  In  one  j'ear  300 
tons  of  bar-iron  were  manufactured.  Pols  and 
other  utensils,  cast  thiiuier  than  usual  of  this  iron, 
may  be  safely  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  waggon  in 
which  they  are  transported.  Both  this  and  Berk- 
ley county  has  a  good  soil.  Between  the  waters  of 
Oj)eckan  creek  and  the  Slianandoah  is  the  richest 
liniestone  land  in  the  e.  parts  of  the  state.  Near 
the  N.  mountain  in  this  county  is  a  curious  cave, 
by  some  c:dled  Zaney's  cave.  Its  entrance  is  on 
the  top  of  an  extensive  ridge  :  you  descend  30  or 
40  feet  as  into  a  well,  from  whence  the  cave  then 
extends,  nearly  liorizoiitally,  400  feet  into  the 
earth,  iirescrving  a  breadth  of  Croni  20  to  50  feet, 
and  a  heigiit  ol  from  five  to  12  feet.  After  enter- 
ing this  cave  a  tew  feel,  the  mercury,  which,  in  the 
o|)en  air,  was  at  50,  rose  to  57  of  Fahrciilicit's 
tlicrniomeler.  Alter  this  may  be  added  the  natu- 
ral well  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  some- 
what larger  than  a  conunon  well,  and  rises  as  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth  as  in  the  neighbouring  ar- 
tificial wells  ;  and  is  ol  a  depth  as  yd  unknown  : 
it  is  usrd  with  a  bucket  and  windlass  as  an  ordi- 
nary well.  It  is  said  there  is  a  current  in  it  leiiil- 
ingsi'usibly  downuards.  t'hief  town,  Winclusler.] 
[FRi.ni'.Kit  K,  a  fort  in  Washington  county, 
Maryland  ;  situated  on  the  n.  r.  bank  of  Potow- 
mack river,  near  the  s.  line  of  Pennsylvania.] 

[Fhkoeimck,     a     township    in     Montgomery 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[Fiii.oi  KICK,  a  town  on  the  n.  side  ofSassafras 
river,  in  Cecil  county,  Marylaiul,  and  separated 
by  thiit  river  from  George  town,  in  Kent  <i)unty. 
It  lies  six  miles  .i.ii\  of  Warwick,  and  14  f.  of 
Grove  point,  in  Chesapeak  bay.  J^al.  39°'>2'  30"  n.] 
[Fiu;uKRicK  Mouse,  a  trading  station  in  Upper 
Canada,    near    the   head   waters    of   Warotowba 


river  and  Ootawas  river.     Laf.  48°  SO'  n.     Long. 

[M{(lDEUICKSBURG,  a  post-town  in  Spot- 
sylvania county,  Virginia  ;  sitii:it<'d  on  tlie  a.  la. 
bank  of  Kappahannock  river,  llOujihs  fiom  its 
mouth  in  Chesapeak  bay.  It  is  an  incorporated 
town,  and  regularly  laid  out  into  several  streets, 
the  chief  of  which  runs  parallel  with  the  river, 
anil  in  all  contains  upwanls  of  '■200  Imusfs,  two  to- 
bacco warehouses,  and  several  stores  of  well-as- 
.sorted  goods.  Its  public  buildings  are  an  Ei)isco- 
pal  church,  an  academy,  court-house,  and  gaol. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains 
about  2000  inhabitants,  of  whom  5S7  are  sfives. 
A  forge  in  this  neighbourhood  made  some  time 
ago  about  300  tons  of  bar- iron  in  a  year,  from 
pigs  imported  from  Maryland.  It  is  42  miles 
a.  s.  w.  of  Washington,  50  n.  by  e.  of  Rich- 
mond, 6S  s.  w.  of  Baltimore,  and  145  s.  u).  of 
Piiiladelphia.     Lat .  38"  22' n.     Long.  77=  3G' a?.] 

[FREDEllICKSTOVVN,  a  township  in  Dut- 
chess  county,  New  York,  which  contains  5932 
inhabitants,  of  whom  188  are  qualified  to  be  elec- 


tors, and  63  are  slaves.] 
[FREDERICKTON, 


a  considerable  township 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  90  miles 
up  St.  John's  river,  which  is  thus  far  navigable 
for  sloops.] 

[FREDERICKTOWN,  a  post-town  of  Mary- 
land, and  capital  of  Frederick  county  ;  situated  on 
both  sides  of  Carrol's  creek,  a  small  stream  that 
empties  into  Monocacy  river,  over  whicii  are  two 
bridges.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles.  The  dwelling- 
houses,  chiefly  ot  stone  and  brick,  are  about  TOO  in 
number,  many  of  which  are  handsome  and  commo- 
dious. The  public  edifices  are,  one  cJiurch  for 
Presbyterians,  two  for  d'erman  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists,  and  one  for  Baptists,  an  elegant  courl- 
hon.se,  a  gaol,  and  a  brick  market-house.  If  is  a 
very  flourishing  town,  and  has  considerable  trade 
with  the  back  country.  The  Etna  glass-works 
are  situated  four  miles  above  the  town,  on  Tuska- 
rora  creek.  Frederickfowu  is  (bur  miles  f .  of  Co- 
toctin  mountain,  35a'.  by  w.  of  Baltimore,  ]5e. 
of  Sharpsburg,  and  108  s.  zc.  by  a.  of  Philadel- 
phia.     Eat.  39"  28' w.] 

[FRI'>EI1()I^I),  a  town  in  ^loimiouth  count v. 
New  .lersey,  15  miles  u\  of  Shrewsbury',  anil  20 
s.  c.  by  .«.  of  New  Brunswick.  In  this  town  was 
fousrht  the  olistinate  battle,  called  the  Miumiouth 
biittle,  on  the  28th  of  June  1778.  See  Mon- 
MOiTii.  There  is  an  academy  in  this  town. 
Freehold  contains  3785  inhabitants,  of  whom  69' 
arc  slaves.     See  I'ppiiii  Fin  riioi  u.] 
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[Freehold,  a  lownsliip  in  Albany  county, 
New  York,  contaitiin^j  18^2  inliabitmits,  of  wlioni 
562  iiro  (jualificd  electors,  and  five  arc  slaves.] 

[l'"REI^P()I{T,  a  (ownsliii)  in  ('nmlierland 
counly,  district  of  Maine  ;  siluafed  at  the  head  of 
Casco  bay  ;  adjoininir  to  Dnrhaiu  on  the  n.  e. 
and  to  North  Vanuonth  on  tlie  s.  zc.  ;  about  10 
miles  71.  c.  of  PortlaniJ,  and  140  ».  bye.  of  Bos- 
ton. If  was  incorporated  in  17S9,  and  contains 
1330  inlial)itants. ) 

[FRI;ES  TON]';  CJap,  a  place  so  called,  in  Ten- 
nessee, 2.0  miles  from  Ilawkin's  court-house,  and 
12  from  Cumberland  mountain.] 

[FREETOWN,  a  thriving  township  in  Bris- 
tol county,  Massachusetts,  incorporated  in  1683, 
contains  2202  iniiabitants,  and  lies  33  miles  s.  of 
Boston.] 

FKEHEL,  Cape  of,  a  point  of  land  on  the 
const  of  the  island  of  I'alkland  or  f'anlkhind. 

[FH  ENCI 1 .  a  small  river  in  Massachusetts,  has  its 
source  in  a  small  pond  on  the  borders  of  Leicester  and 
Spencer,  in  Worcester  county,  and  runs  throuii'li 
O.xford  and  joins  Quinebauge  river,  in  Thomson 
township  in  Connecticut.  Jt  lierives  its  name 
from  the  French  Protestants,  who  obtained  a  set- 
tlement in  the  town  of  Oxford,  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nanlz,  in  IbSo.J 

[French  America.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  American  continent  which  the  French  nation 
now  possess,  save  that  called  Frencii  (iuaj-ana. 
In  the  W.Indies  they  formerly  claimed  the  fol- 
lowing islands,  to  «hich  the  reader  is  referred  (or 
a  particular  description  :  St.  Domingo  or  His|)a- 
niola,  Guadalupe,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Deseada,  and  Marigalante.  Tiie  French 
were  among  the  last  nations  who  made  settlements 
in  the  W.  Indies;  but  they  made  ample  amends 
by  the  vigour  with  which  they  pursued  them,  and 
by  that  chain  of  judicious  and  admirable  measures 
which  they  used  in  drawing  from  them  every  ad- 
vantage that  the  nature  of  the  climate  would  yield, 
and  in  contending  against  thedilliculties  which  it 
threw  in  their  waj*.] 

[French  Broad,  a  navigable  river  in  Tennes- 
see, which  rises  on  the  s.  e.  side  of  the  Great  Iron 
and  Cald  mountains  in  N.  Carolina.  It  is  formed 
by  two  main  branches,  which  receive  several 
streams  in  their  course.  These  unite  about  58 
miles  from  the  source  of  the  Nolaclmcky,  the  e. 
branch  ;  thence  it  flows  «.  w.  about  25  miles,  and 
joins  the  Ilolston  11  miles  above  Knoxville,  and  is 
400  or  500  yards  wide.  The  navigation  of  this 
branch  is  much  interrupted  by  rocks,  as  is  also 
the  Tennessee  branch,  which  joins  the  main  river 
50  miles  below  this.     A   large,  clear,   medicinal 


spring,  said  to  be  efficacious  in  curing  many  dis- 
eases, has  been  lately  discovered  on  the  waters  of 
this  river,  aljout  30  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its 
mouth.  The  water  is  so  hot  that  a  patient  at  first 
going  into  it  can  scarcely  support  it.  Nearer  the 
moutli  of  tiie  river,  a  valuable  lead-mine  has  been 
discovered.] 

[French  Creek,  a  w.  w.  water  of  Allegliany 
river,  into  which  it  falls  along  the  n.  side  of  tort 
Franklin,  80  miles  n.  by  e.  of  Pittsburg.  It  af- 
fords the  nearest  passage  to  lake  Erie.  It  is  navi- 
gable with  small  boats  to  Le  IJeuf,  by  a  very 
crooked  channel  ;  the  portage  thence  to  Presque 
isle,  from  an  adjoining  peninsula,  is  15  miles. 
This  is  the  usual  route  from  Quebec  to  Ohio.] 

Fri:n(,ii  Kicvs,  two  of  the  uninhabited  Ba- 
hama islands.  The  largest  is  about  lour  or  five 
miles  long,  and  lies  about  five  leagues  e.  from  the 
n.  end  of  Acklin's  (or  S.  Crooked)  island.  Tlicre 
is  fresh  wafer  upon  it.  It  is  divided  from  the  Les- 
ser I'"rench  Key  by  a  passage  of  above  a  mile  wide, 
with  deep  water.  The  e.  ])oint  of  the  French  Keys 
bears  about  fen  leagues  to.  ?i.  w.  from  the  s.  u\ 
point  of  the  island  of  Mayaguana.  See  Bahamas. 

[I'liENCH  Lick,  in  Tennessee,  is  the  name  of  a 
salt  sjiring,  near  which  the  town  of  Nashville 
now  stands.] 

[French  Town,  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland, 
lies  on  the  e.  side  of  Elk  river,  a  mile  s.  of  Elkton, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Elk  creek.  Elk 
ferry  is  six  miles  below  this.] 

[FRENCHMAN'S  Bay  Res  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Lincoln  county,  Maine,  and  is  formed  by  Mount 
Desert  island  on  the  u'.  and  the  peninsula  of  Golds- 
borough  township  on  the  e.  Round  Mount  De- 
sert island  it  has  an  inland  circular  comnuinica- 
tion  with  Blue  Hill  bay.] 

[FRENEUSE,  a  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  San 
Juan,  and  to  the  n.  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name.] 

[FuENEusn  Lake,  a  large  collection  of  water, 
through  which  St.  John's  river,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, passes.  In  some  maps  this  appears  only  as 
a  dilation  of  the  river  ;  but  in  others  it  appears  as 
a  large  lake  of  very  irregular  figure,  and  receiving 
considerablestreamsfromfhecircumjacentcountry.] 

FIIENTONES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  Peru  ;  bounded  e.  by  the  river  Vermejo,  w.  by 
the  Salado,  and  n.  and  w.  w.  by  a  branch  of  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  s.  by  the  nation  of 
the  Yuanes  Indians.  There  have  been  sometimes 
couriers  established  between  the  e.  part  and  Para- 
guay.    These  Indians  are  but  little  known. 

FRERES  Trois,  some  isles  of  the  river  Es- 
sequebo,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  in  the  province 
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and    government    of  Guayana  :    they    are    but 
small. 

FKESMLLO,  atowii,  the  capital  ofthe  «/f«/- 
dia  maijor  of  this  name  and  real  oi'Wn-  silver  mines 
in  Niieva  Rspafia,  oCtlic  iiinndoin  of  Nneva  Gali- 
cia,  and  Ijislioprie  of  (iuad.ijaxani.  ll  lias  been 
celebrated  and  rich  fromfhc  abnndancc  of  the  metal 
found  in  its  rninei.  ;  and  this  used  to  \k  prepared  in 
a  large  copper,  so  that  no  quicksilver  was  lost, 
saving  what  might  by  chance  be  spilt  through 
carelessness.  Tiiese  mines  are  at  present  greatly 
fallen  to  decay  ;  the  population  of  the  town  is 
consequently  lessened,  and  amounts  to  little  more 
than  50  or  ()0  families  of  Spaniards  and  Miistces, 
some  Mulatlocs,  and  more  Indians,  who  occupy 
themselves  in  the  labour  of  iIil-  mines,  as  also  in 
(he  estates  and  grazing  and  breeding  farms.  It  is 
of  a  cold  temperature,  but  (lie  air  is  very  healthy, 
and  it  abounds  in  productions.  On  the  its,  part, 
within  the  distance  of  six  and  12  leagues,  are  the 
estates  of  Santa  Crnz,  Dolores,  Truxillo,  and 
Abrcijo  ;  in  allofwiiieh  are  immense  numbers  of 
cattle  ;  and,  in  short,  the  farms  are  a  matter  of 
greater  consideration  with  the  inhabitants  than  are 
the  mines.  It  is  34  le:igucs  to  tiie  n.  n.e.  of  Gua- 
dalaxara,  and  12  to  the  n.  w.  of  Zacatecas,  to  the 
intendancy  of  which  it  belongs.  Lat.  2j°  22'  n. 
Long.  10P58'aj. 

FKETW  ELL,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bnr- 
badiK's,  in  the  district  of  the  province  of  St.  Joseph. 
FiiETWi  I.I,,  another,  in  the  same  island  and  pa- 
rish, of  the  district  of  St.  Thomas. 

FllIA,  SiERiiA,  a  Cordillera  of  mountains, 
eternally  covered  with  snow,  and  where  the  cold  is 
most  intense,  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil.  They 
run  e.  from  the  river  of  San  Francisco. 

l-'RIAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  conr- 
giniifnto  of  Pinia  in  Peru. 

[IRlEnUURG,  a  Moravian  settlement  in 
W  achovia  or  Surry  county,  N.  Carolina.  | 

[FIUKDENSIILETTEN,  a  Moravian  settle- 
meiit,  whose  name  signifies  Tents  of  Peace  ;  situated 
on  Susqnehannah  river,  in  Pennsylvania,  about  24 
miles  below  Tioga  point ;  established  by  the  United 
Brethren  in  ITtif).  It  tiien  consisted  of  I J  Indian 
huts,  and  upwards  of  40  houses,  built  after  the 
European  manner,  with  a  neat  chapel.  Next  to 
the  houses  the  ground  was  laid  out  in  gardens  ;  and 
between  the  settlement  and  the  river,  about  250 
acres  were  divided  into  regular  plantations  of  In- 
dian corn.] 

'  [FUIEDENSTADT,  or  Town  of  Peace,  a 
■  Moravian  settlement,  which  was  established  bc- 
l*wcen  Great  Beaver  and  Yellow  creeks;  about  40 
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miles  K.  ti>.  of  Pittsburg.     It  was  abandoned  in 
i77.-3.i 

[FltlEDLAND,  a  Moravian  settlement,  in 
M  achovia. 1 

FKIO,  NuKSTiiA  Sekoiia  ue  la  Asuncion 
Di:  Caho  Fuio,  a  city  of  the  province  and  rap- 
taiiis/iip  of  Bio  Janeiro  in  Brazil.  It  has,  besides 
the  jjarish  church,  which  is  very  beautiful,  a  con- 
vent of  (he  monks  of  San  I'Vancisco,  and  contains 
more  than  500  inhabitants.  It  is  situate  on  the 
coast,  near  the  cape  of  its  name,  in  lat.  22". 
Long.  42°  1'  zo. 

Fiiio,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Popayan.     It  runs  e.  and  enters  (lie  Cauca. 

Fuio,  another  river,  of  the  province  of  Gila  in 
Nneva  Espafia. 

Fino,  another  river,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Merida  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada :  it  enters  the  river  Lebrija,  near  the  city  of 
San  Juan  Giroii. 

Fuio,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in 
Brazil,  which  lies  between  the  river  of  this  name 
and  the  cape  Santo  Tomas. 

FklTIS,  Agi'a  de,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Copiapo  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Tot  oral. 

[FROBISHER'S  Straits  lie  a  little  to  the  «. 
of  cape  Farewell  and  W.  Greenland,  and  were 
discovered  by  Sir  Martin  Frobisher.  Lat.  63"  u. 
Long.  42"  ts.'] 

[FROG'S  Point  or  Neck,  in  W.  (^hester  county, 
New  York,  lies  on  the  coast  of  Long  Island  sound, 
nine  miles  from  llarlaem  heights.] 

FRONSAC,  Canal  of,  between  Acadia  or  Sco- 
tia and  Cape  Breton.  It  is  three  common  Frencii 
leagues  in  length  and  one  in  width. 

I  RONTEiVAC,  a  fort  built  by  the  French, 
who  were  commanded  by  Count  Frontcnac,  who 
gave  it  his  tide  :  the  natives  call  it  Cataracocui. 
It  is  in  New  France  or  Canada,  on  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  100  leagues  above  Quebec,  and  one 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  ninning  into  lake  On- 
tario. It  was  built  by  the  said  count,  lie  beino- 
governor  of  the  province,  to  restrain  tiie  irrupt 
(i(ms  of  the  Iroquees  Indians,  it  being  so  situate  as 
tiiat  from  it  a  march  might  be  made  into  (he  very 
centre  ol  the  country  in  24  hours.  The  winter 
is  shorter  here  than  at  Quebec,  and  the  territory  is 
so  fertile,  that  when  cultivated  it  produces  all  kinds 
of  Indian  and  European  grain  and  other  fruits. 
This  fort  was  at  first  inconsiderable,  and  sur- 
rounded with  fascines    and  palisades,   but  afler- 
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wards  it  was  protected   with   ramp:»rls,  bastions, 
and  other  uorks  of  sloiie,  found  in   abundance  in 
the  lake,  on  (lie  n.  sliorc  of  uiiicli  the  fort  stands. 
It  is  a   square   of  four  biistioiis,   lieina;   nearly    a 
quailer  ofa  icairne  in  circunilinncc  :   its  situation 
is  extremely  agreeable,  since  the  hunks  of  the  river 
here  form  a  delii^htfid  country  ;  the  same  prosi)ccl 
continuiiif^  as   far  as  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  in 
•(viiicli  are  various  islands  full  of  wood  ;  also,  not 
far  from  hence,  is  a  port  where  all  kinds  of  vessels 
may  lie  at  anchor.     Some  of  the  first  eoloiiiits  who 
established  themselves  here,  bronchi  \>i(h  them  va- 
rious kinds  of  birds  ando'iliC!  animals,  which  have 
multiplied  all  of  them  in  a  nuuincr  truly  astonish- 
ing :  indeed,  the  colony  itself  was  in  such  a  thriv- 
injr  state  that  it  would  have  been  of  the  last  import- 
ance, but  for  the  dillicully  of  any  communication 
with  Quebec  and  Montreal,  owing  to  the  rocks  and 
cascades  with  which  the   river   ab(ninds;    nay,   so 
much  so,  as  to  imi)cde  the  naviijation  of  the   Iro- 
quees   Indians,  who  occupy  either  of  its  shores. 
On  this  account  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the 
French,  in  IG89,  when  they  destroyed  the  works: 
thcv  afterwards,  however,  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  re- 
mained in  it  until  1759,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bradstreet, 
and  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Spaniards  with  all  the 
jirovincc,  in  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  17()'2. 

[A  river  hns  lately  been  surveyed  by  the  deputy 
.surveyor-general  ot  Canada,  from  its  entrance  into 
the  lake  at  Kenty,  near  Cadaraqui,  to  its  source 
in  lake  St.  Clie  ;  from  which  there  is  an  easy  and 
short  portage  across  v.  w.  to  the  v.  e.  angle  of  lake 
Huron,  and  another  that  is  neither  long  nor  dif- 
ficidt  to  the  s.  to  the  old  settlement  of  Toronto. 
This  is  a  short  route  from  fort  Frontenacto  Michil- 
limackinack.     See  Kingston.] 

FRONTERA,   San   IjOrenzo  el  real   de 
I, A,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  [by  which  name 
it  is   at  the  present   day  better  known]  in  Peru  ; 
founded  by  the  Captain  Lorenzo  Suarcz  dc  Figue- 
ro:i,    in  1j94^.     It  is  situate  in  a  beatiful  plain  of 
more  than  20  leagues  long,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  country  "estates,  on  the  source  or  head  of 
the  river  Pirao,  and  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
La  Plata.     Its  pojjulalion   consists  of  GOOO  souls, 
■without  mentioning  1500,   who  are  servants,  and 
are    descended  from  the  infidels  taken    from  the 
woods  by  the  people  of  La  Cruz,  when  they  made 
their   sallies   against  the    Chiriguanos,    Chanaes, 
Tobas,  Yuquis,  Itonamas,  Chiquitos,  Raurcs,  and 
Movibas;  the  same  sallies  having  been  made  regu- 
larly twice  a  year,  ut  the  instigation  of  the  founder 
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of  the  said  city,  but  afterwards  prohibited  at  tlie 
repeated  instances  of  the  regulars  of  the;  com])any 
of  Jesuits.  In  this  city  there  are  no  public  shops, 
in  as  much  as  necessity  has  instructed  every  per- 
son to  make  whatsoever  mny  be  necessary  tor  them- 
selves. It  is  the  head  of  a  bishopric  erected  in 
1603,  contains  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of 
La  Merced,  and  had  a  college  of  the  regulars  of 
the  company  of  Jesuits.  It  is  in  lat.  17°  25' *. 
Lo:ig.  64°  2-i'  n). 

Fpo.ntki!-,  also  with  the  dedicator}'  title  of 
San  Juan,  another  city  of  the  province  and  corrc- 
giiiuehto  of  Mendoza  in  the  kingdom  of  C-hile, 
founded  by  Don  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mcndozii, 
who  gave  it  his  name,  being  at  the  time  president 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  beautifully  and  agreeably 
situate,  fertile,  and  abounding  in  wheal  and  cattle, 
and  no  less  in  gold  mines.  It  is  small,  and  in  its 
district  are  various  estates,  called  San  Miguel,  El 
Lconcito,  Vado,  llornillos,  Quillayes,  Babida, 
Jaques  el  Pefion  Tcatino,  ;ind  L  .s  Pedernales.  It 
is  9i  miles  ;;.  by  e.  from  Mendoza,  and  158  to 
the  n.e.  of  Santiago,  in  lat.  5P  17'  4-.  Long. 
68°  36'  rr. 

Fronteua,  another  city,  with  the  same  dedica- 
tory tide  as  the  former,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimienlo  of  Cliachapoyas  in  Peru  ; 
founded  by  the  Mariscal  .Vlonso  de  Alvarado,  in 
1536,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  and  very  advantagrous 
situation.  It  is  not  large,  its  pojiulation  is  small, 
and  it  is  120  leagues  to  the  v.  c.  of  Lima.  It  has 
been  the  native  place  of  the  Father  Onofre  Eslevan, 
of  the  extinguished  company  of  the  Jesuits,   an 


apostolic  missionary  of  singular  eminence,  and 
a  man  of  extraordinary  virtues. 

FuoNTCRA,  a  town  and  garrison  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  EspaiiLi. 

Frontera,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  Paraguay, 
about  six  miles  s.  e.  from  Asuncion,  in  lat. 
25°  23'  50"  s.    Long.  57°  35'  26"  w. 

FRONTON,  Isle  of  the,  near  the  coast  of 
Peru,  in  the  province  and  co)  regimiento  of  Ccr- 
cado,  near  the  isle  of  San  Lorenzo, 

[Fhowsack  {'haniicl,  or  the  (iux  of  Chanso, 
a  strait  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Rretoii 
island,  five  French  leagues  long  and  one  broad.] 

FRUTAS,  a  settlement  ot  the  jjrovince  and  cap- 
tainship of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  situate  near 
the  settlement  of  Tomido. 

[FRYDUFFRIN,  a  township  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,] 

[FRYING-PAN,  a  dangerous  -shoal,  so  called 
from  its  form.    It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Cape  Fear 
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river,  in  N.  Carolina;  the.?,  part  of  it  is  in  iat. 
33°  32'  V.  six  miles  from  Cape  Fear  pilch,  and 
24 .V.  e.  by  s.  iVom  the  lisrhl-housc  on  IJald-heail.] 
[FRYSBUKGH,  or  FuYBiRCiii,  a  township, 
j)lcasantly  situated  in  York  county,  in  tlie  district 
of  Maine,  in  a  bow  formed  by  the  n.  branch  of 
Croat  Ossipee  river.  It  uas  incorporated  in  1777, 
lias  n  flourishitii^  academy,  and  contains  447  in- 
lial)itants.  This  is  the  ancient  Indian  village  Peck- 
walket,  through  -which  the  upper  part  of  Saco 
meanders  ;  37  miles  from  the  sea,  and  100  u.  of 
Boston.     Lat.  43'^  57'  n.     I>ong.  70°  33'  u'.] 

[KIJCA,  Straits  of  Jian  de,  lie  on  the  «.  a', 
coast  of  N.  America.  The  entrance  lies  between 
cape  Flattery  on  the  5.  side,  in  lat.  48^  20' w.  long. 
]24°23'jc;.  to  the  opposite  coast  of  tlic  Quadras 
isles,  in  lat.  4S'  40  «.  It  communicates  with  Pin- 
lard's  sound,  and  thus  forms  Quadras  isles  ;  in  the 
s.w.  coast  of  which  lies  Nootka  sound.  See  Pin- 
taud's  Sound.  The  Spaniards,  jealous  of  their 
right  to  the  American  coast,  established  a  settle- 
ment at  this  place.] 

F'UEGO,  TiERUA    DEL,  some   islands   situate 
to  the  4'.  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  thus  commoidy 
called  on  account  of  the  fire  and  smoke  that  were 
*cen  to  issue  from  them  by  their  first  discoverers, 
and  which  were  caused  by  some  volcanoes  which, 
although  they  have  not  yet  been  observed   in  the 
day,  may  be  plainly   seen  in  the  night,  at  a  great 
distance.      These   volcanoes  throw    up    a    great 
quantity  of  pumice-stone,  which   is  found  in  the 
sea  surrounding  these  islands  :  the  largest  of  them, 
and  that   which   is  with    the    greatest   propriety 
called  the  Tierra  del   l'"uego,  extends  itself  along 
the  whole  coast  of  the  straits   of   Magellan,  nearly 
400  miles  from  e.  to  xc.     It  was  formerly   believed 
that  it  was  united  to  the  continent,  until  that  Her- 
nando de   Magallanes   discovered   and   navigated 
■  the  straits,  and  tliseovereil  that  the  'i'ierradel  Fuego 
I  was  only  an  island  ;  others,  who  ])assed  the  straits, 
discovered   that  here  were   many   islands  divided 
'  by  small  channels,  and   that    the   largest  next  to 
;  this  was  that   which   lies    farthest   n.    between  the 
,  said  island  and    the  Magellan  coast,  being  sepa- 
1  rated  by  a  channel  30    leajjues    long,   called  the 
l.strait   ol'   San    Sebastian.     'J"he  other   islands  arc 
smaller,  and  are  not  deserving  of  a  description. 
I  Some, assert  that  there  is   a   more  easy  and  secure 
I  pass  into  the  S.  sea,  obviating  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing through  this  strait  or  by  cape   Horn,  which 
j  may  be   lelt  to  the   s.   an   c.  course  being  taken 
'through  the  bay  of  Nassau,     One  of  the  modern 
Inavigators,  who  gives  an  account   of  his  voyage 
[through  this  strait,   says,  that  in  17 If)  he  coasted 
jalong  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  on  the  »■.  shores  of  the 
vor..  11. 


straits  of  Magellan,  in  a  sm.ill  vessel,  in  order  to 
discover  the  pass,  tlirough  which  a  French  Tartan 
was  said  to  have  entered  into  the  S.  sea,  but 
could  not  find  it.  The  land  of  the  Tierra  del 
F'uego  is,  for  the  most  part,  motmtainous  and 
craggy,  although  it  is  not  without  some  plains 
and  fertile  valleys  aboutifling  in  jiastiires;  it  also 
abounds  in  bays  capable  of  containing  many  ves- 
sels, and  there  are  not  wanting  fori-sls  for  timbi^r, 
or  stones  fit  for  ballast.  The  winds,  and  particu- 
larly the  w.  are  so  impel  tions,  and  rise  so  sud- 
denly, that  there  is  scarcely  time  to  furl  the  sails 
of  the  vessels  ;  and  these  are  often  driven  from  their 
anchors,  and  stand  a  great  chance  of  being  wreck* 
cd ;  and  thus  it  is  requisite  that  those  who  are 
sailing  zo,  should  bear  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
.?.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  white,  like 
Europeans  ;  they  go  naked,  and  paint  their  bodies 
of  various  colours,  each  following  their  own  whim, 
and  carrying  this  to  such  a  jiitch,  that  some  of 
them  will  be  seen  to  be  all  red  before,  and  while 
behind  ;  they  are  tall,  robust,  and  well  formed, 
and  their  hair,  which  is  very  black  and  long, 
flows  loose  :  the  women  also  paint  their  bodies, 
covering  one  half  with  skins  :  they  also  carry  neck- 
laces made  of  fish  bones.  Their  cabins  are  made 
of  wood,  but  they  arc  small  and  wretched.  Their 
arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  darts,  on  the  tops  of 
which  are  fixed  i)ieccs  of  flint  or  bone.  Their 
canoes  are  of  the  barks  of  trees,  well  made,  and 
generally  from  10  to  IG  ictt  long  and  two  wide  ; 
each  contains  six  or  eight  rowers,  who  manage  it 
with  an  extraordinary  velocity;  indeed,  they  have 
no  dread  of  sinking  it,  since  they  all,  men  and 
women,  swim  like  lish.  Their  customs  and  mode 
of  living  is  similar  to  that  of  wild  beasts;  they 
have  not  the  least  notions  of  religion,  and  eat  ani- 
mals alive,  like  lions  and  tigers.  If  they  at  any 
lime  appear  affable  to  foreigners,  it  is  with  a  view 
to  surprise  and  kill  them  :  all  this,  however,  can 
only  Ik!  said  of  those  who  inhabit  the  s.  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  bay  of  Nassau;  since  Mr.  Bau- 
chine  (I'uin,  spoken  of  by  l{ogers  in  his  voj'age 
that  he  made  to  the  strait  in  1G9J),  represents 
them  affable,  and  incapable  of  doing  mischief. 

The  s.  coast  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  but  little 
known.  In  some  maps  we  perceive  a  great  number 
of  islands  without  any  name,  from  cape  Horn  to 
the  strait  calleil  by  the  natives  Jelonchete,  which 
divides  these  islands  from  the  island  nearest  that 
part.  This  island  may  be  about  40  leagues  from  c. 
to  v.\  and  10  or  12  from  ».  to  x.  ;  in  it  are  three 
ports,  which  are  called  San  Martin,  Vanelle,  and 
La  Navidad.  The  island  contiguous  to  tliis,  which 
is  the  last  which  belongs  to  the  more  ic.  part,  con- 
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tains  only  two,  which  arc  port  IVlix  and  Eng- 
lish, and  Irrininatcs  in  tlio  cape  I'illar,  tlic  last  of 
(he  straits  of  Mag'cllan  on  tlie  .«.  part,  as  tin-  cape 
Victory  is  on  the  w.  The  i.slaiui  called  "  Of  the 
States"  forms  the  entrance  of  tlie  straits  ofMaire, 
and  Ix'twcen  this  and  the  e.  part  of  tlie  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  is  a  small  strait,  whicii  is  10  leaijues  long, 
and  from  five  to  six  wide  ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
12  or  15  leagues  is  the  strait  called  "  Of  IJrower," 
commonly  used  by  vessels  \v  Inch  are  proceeding  from 
the  coast  of  Magellan  to  the  S.  sea,  the  same  l)e- 
ing  reckoned  more  easy  and  secure  to  pass  than 
that  of  Maire  or  Magellan;  and  this  it  was  that 
was  navigated  by  Mr.  Bauchinc  Gnin,  when  he 
returned  from  those  seas,  in  1701.  The  English 
admiral  George  Anson  discovered,  in  1741,  on 
the  IS.  coast  of  this  country,  a  port  with  such  con- 
veniences and  advantages,  that  according  to  his 
description,  it  should  appear  a  very  paradise. 
The  navigators  who  have  visited  this  country, 
have  recounted  so  many  fables  about  if,  that  one 
might  almost  be  induced  to  think  it  altogether 
imaginary.  See  Sarmirnto,  Seixas,  Roggers, 
Frezieiie,  DAMPii:itL-,  Ansoji,  Le  Maiue,  ami 
others. 

FUENCLAIU.     SeeCo.NCEPciov. 

FUERTE,  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
meat  of  Ginaloa  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

FiJERTE,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province  ofOsti- 
muri  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  at  the  source  of 
a  river  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  California. 

FuEnTi:,  another,  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship of  Pernambnco  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
coast,  near  the  cape  of  San  Agustin. 

Fueute,  an  island  of  t!ie  N.  sea,  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena, 
near  the  mouths  of  the  river  Sinu,  opposite  the 
point  of  Pied ras. 

Fueute,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cinaloa,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  Mar  Koxo  de  Cortes,  near  the  port 
A  home. 

Fuerte,  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  tlie  w. 
coast  of  the  islantl  of  St.  Uomingo,  in  the  French 
possessions,  where  they  have  built  a  fort.  It  lies 
between  the  rivers  Little  and  Tapun. 

FULCARSONS,  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina, 
which  runs  n.  e.  and  enters  the  Conhaway. 

[FULL  Moon    Shoal.     See  IlATXEnAS.] 

FUME,  Cape  of,  a  point  of  land  on  the  e. 
coast  of  the  Royal  island  or  Cape  Breton,  between 
the  point  Plate  and  the  bay  of  Niganiche. 

[FUNDY',  a  large  bay  in  N.  America,  which 
opens  between  tlie  islands  in  Penobscot  bay,  in 
Lipxoln  county,  Maine,  and  cape  Sable,  the  «.  av 
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point  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  extends  about  '200  mile.s 
in  a  n.  e.  direction,  and  with  \'ertc  bay,  which 
pushes  into  th(^  land  in  a  5.  ic.  direction  from  the 
straits  of  Norlhiimbcrland,  forms  a  very  narrow 
isthmus,  which  unites  Nova  Scotia  to  the  conti- 
nent; and  where  the  division  line  runs  between 
that  province  anil  New  Brunswick.  From  its 
mouth  up  to  Passamaquoddy  bay,  on  its  n.  lo. 
side,  situated  between  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  district  of  Maine,  are  a  number  of 
bays  and  islands  on  both  sides,  and  thus  far  it 
contracts  its  breadth  gradually :  it  is  12  leagues 
across  from  St.  John's,  in  New  Brunswick,  to  the 
gut  of  Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  tides 
are  rajjid,  anil  rise  oO  tbet.  Above  this  it  pre- 
serves nearly  an  equal  breadth,  until  its  waters  arc 
formed  into  two  arms,  by  a  peninsula,  the  w. 
point  of  which  is  called  cape  Chignecto;  at  the 
head  of  the  n.  e.  arm,  called  Chignecto  charmel, 
which,  with  bay  Verle,  forms  tlie  isthmus,  the 
tides  rise  60  feet.  In  the  basin  of  Minas,  which  is 
thee,  arm  or  branch  of  this  bay,  the  tides  rise  40 
leet.  These  tides  are  so  rapid  as  to  overtake 
animals  feeding  on  the  shore.] 

FUNES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Pastos  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
abundant  riverGuaitara, which  \spas%ci\  en  taravila , 
which  means  a  machine  made  of  leather  and  osiers, 
attached  by  a  cable  to  a  tree  on  either  side  of  the 
river ;  and  the  passenger  getting  into  this  loachine, 
is  thus  hauled  over  by  the  cable  running  through 
a  large  ring  fixed  for  the  purpose,  in  each  of  the 
aforesaid  trees;  in  the  like  inatmer  basfgage, 
chests,  coffers,  and  all  articles,  are  conveyed 
across ;  horses  also  are  brought  over  in  the  same 
manner,  after  having  been  secured  by  slings. 

TFUNKSTOWN.  Sec  Jerusalem,  in  Mary- 
land.] 

FUNZIIA,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  dc  Granada,  in  the  province  of  Bo- 
gota.    See  this  article. 

FUQUENE,  a  settlement  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Ebate, 
tbunded  upon  a  hill.  It  was  very  large  and  po- 
pulous in  the  time  of  the  Indians  :  at  the  present 
day  it  has  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  decay  that  it 
is  a  miserable  place. 

Fuquene,  a  large  lake  in  the  same  province 
and  kingdom.  It  is  ten  leagues  long  and  three 
wide:  it  is  also  called  Siguazinsa,  and  from  it 
rises  the  river  Sarabita.  It  is  near  a  settlement  to 
which  it  gives  its  name. 

FUREADO,  Jlax,  a  settlement  of  the  island 
of  Joanes  de  Marajo  on  the  Brazil  coast  j  situate 
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on  ihcs.  [);iit,  on  the  sliorc  of  (he  arm  ofthc  river 
of  Jilts  Ainazonas. 

FL'S/\GASL'GA,  an  ancient  province  of  the 
JNiievo  lleyno  de  Granada,  also  c.illed  Dc  h)s  Sii- 
tnsfnos,  hy  the  nation  of  this  name,  ^vho  inliabited 
it.  It  is  18  h^airucs  long,  and  from  six  to  seven 
wide;  its  territory  is  mountainous  and  craggV, 
and  of  a  diversity  of  climates  :  it  abounds  in  wihl 
wax,  honey,  tobacco,  pila,  and  coca ;  it  is  water- 
ed by  (he  river  of  its  name,  from  wiiich  Ihe  pro- 
vince is  called,  and  also  by  the  rivers  of  Sumapaz 
and  Lexia.  It  is  bounded  e.  b}'  the  mountains  of 
JJoijola,  and  a',  by  the  nation  of  (he  Ranches  In- 
dians :  at  present  it  belongs  to  (he  corregiinicnlo 
of  Pasca. 

FusAfJAsciGA,  a  settlement  of  (ho  former  pro- 
vince and  correginiifnlo.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempera- 
ture, abounding  in  sugar-canes,  maize,  and  plan- 
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tains.  It  IS  near  a  large  river  of  the  same  name, 
contains  150  housekeepers  and  100  Indians,  the 
greater  part  of  them  having  come  hither  from  the 
city  of  AKaGracia,  which  became  exlinct,  and 
being  known  by  the  name  of  Chuchumecos.  This 
settlement  had  for  its  doctrinal  curate  the  cele- 
brated Don  Lucas  Fernandez  de  Pied  rah  ita, 
bishop  of  Santa  Marta  and  of  Panama,  and  author 
of  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Ciranada. 

FusAGASUGA,  a  large  river  of  the  same  pro- 
vince, on  (he  shores  of  which  are  found  innume- 
rable  crocodiles  or  alligators  of  an  enormous  size. 
This  river  runs  into  the  Magdalena. 

FUTUMAYO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  corrcghniailo  of  Pataz  or  Caxamarejuilla  in 
Peru.  It  runs  «.  n.  i^'.  and  enters  the  sources  of 
theGuallaga. 
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CjtAIjAN,  S.  a  small  province  and  coneghni- 
ailo  of  Peru,  bounded  w.  by  the  province  of  Cara- 
baya,  s.  by  those  of  Omasuyos  and  Larecaxa,  zc. 
by  that  of  .Asangaro,  and  c.  by  the  missions  and 
mountains  of  Apolaband^a. 

(lAr.AN,  S.  the  settlement,  the  capital  of  (he 
same  province,  which  is  at  (he  (iresent  day  de- 
stroyed. 

G.VliARON,  or  G'ahauy,  a  bay  ofthc  s. 
coast  of  Royal  island  or  Cape  iJrcton,  to  the  w.  of 
Louisburg. 

GAIidRY,   Hay  of,  on  the  a.   coast  of  Royal 
island  or  Cape  Urefon,  at  the  entrance  ofthc  same, 
and  'JO  le;igiies  tlislance  from  (he  islanil  of  San 
IVdro.     It  is  one  league   wide,  and  lies  among-^t 
islands  and  rocks,  close  to  which  ships  may  safely 
ride;  some  of  them  are  a  league  and  a  half  long. 
•  This  bay  runs  two  leagues  iidand,  and  its  anchor- 
age is  jrood. 
!        (j'Al'O'l'O,  Tower  of,    a  fortress  of  (he   pro- 
vince and  goverrmient  of  Hiienos   Ayres  in   Peru, 
:    constructed  l)y  Sebastian  (j'.iboto,   who  gave  it  his 
i    name,  om  (he  shore   of  (lie   river  La  Pla(a,  at  the 
:    mouth  of  that  of  Caracaranal,    in    I32().     It  re- 
I    mained  but  a  short  time,  since  (he  Spanianls  aban- 
I   doiied  it,  alter  having  suflired  nmch  from    hunger 
1    nd  a  siege  by  the  infidel  Indians, who  destroyed  it. 


The  ruins  of  it  are,  however,  still  to  be  seen  80 
leagues  above  Buenos  Ayres. 

GA URIEL,  S.  an  island  of  (he  river  La  Plata, 
near  i(s  «.  coas(,  and  opposKe  the  colony  of  Sa- 
cramento, which  was  held  by  the  Portuguese;  in 
i(  is  a  casde  of  (he  same  luuue. 

(iAURii;!,,  S.  a  scKlement  of  (he  head  sdflement 
of  Tiacolepec,  and  akaldia  maijor  of  Tepeaca,  in 
Niieva  Lspana.  It  contains  1 1  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  two  leagues  distant  from  its  head  scttle- 
men(. 

(iABRiEi,,  S.  another,  ofthc  Lead  seKlement 
ofCoronango,  nnd  alaildia  mm/or  of  Cholula,  in 
(he  same  kingdom.  It  con(ains  44  fauiilies  of  In- 
dians, and  is  half  a  leagues,  ofthc  capKal. 

Gaiiiuei,,  S.  another,  of  (he  head  settlement 
and  ulcdldia  maijor  of  Periban  in  (he  same  king- 
dom. It  conlains  23  families  of  Indians,  and'is 
(hree  leagues  to  the  n.  of  its  capital. 

(iAuuii;r.,  S.  another,  of  the  head  setflement 
of Tlapacoya,  and  akaldia  mat/or  of  Qiiatro  \'il- 
his,  \q  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  21  families 
oflmlians,  who  cultivate  some  cochineal,  .•■eeds, 
ami  fruits,  and  employ  (hemselves  in  cutting 
woods.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  four  leagues  to 
(he  H.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Gakuiei,,  S,  another,  of  the  head  setdcmcnt 
R   2 
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of  Tuzc.acuesco,  nm] nlcaldia  tnnt/or  of  Amohi,  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  50  Himilies  of  In- 
dians, wlio  serve  as  lal)ouiers  in  the  estates  and 
therancfios  of  tlic  district.  It  is  10  leagues  c.  by 
n.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Gabiuei,,  S.  a  celebrated  port  of  tlic  river  I^a 
Plata,  in  the  province  and  sovernment  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  fornie<l  by  seven  islands.  It  is  iO  leagues 
from  tlic  mouth  of  this  river,  and  eight  from  the 
capital. 

Gabiuei,,  S.  a  channel  in  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan, formed  by  the  s.  coast  and  didcrent  islands, 
from  the  mountain  of  Three  Points  to  Handsome 
bay. 

GACHANEQUE,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Tunja  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  on  the  .«.  part.  It  is 
one  of  the  nmny  wliicli  form  the  cordi/lera  of  llo- 
gota  :  from  its  c.  side  rises  the  river  Meta,  and  nms 
to  the  Ihnios  or  ]ilains  of  San  Juan. 

GACHANZIPA,  a  sefl'.eracnt  of  the  corrcgi- 
mienlo  of  Lipaquira  in  the  Nuevo  Ileyno  de  Cira- 
nada  ;  situate  in  a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  delight- 
fid  vall('3',  abounding  in  wheat,  maize,  potatoes, 
l)arle_v,  and  otlier  fruits  of  a  cold  climate.  Such 
indeed  is  its  temperature,  though  at  the  same  time 
salutary.  Here  are  made  quantities  of  pots,  jars, 
and  other  earthen  vessels  lor  preparing  salt,  anil 
with  -which  the  salt  earths  of  Ncmocon  and  /jipa- 
quira  are  supplied.  It  contains  80  white  inhabi- 
tants, and  more  than  100  Indians,  and  it  is  close 
to  the  settlement  of  Tocancipa,  in  the  same  road 
that  leads  to  Tunja,  seven  leagues  to  the  «.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

G'ACIIETA,  a  settlement  of  the  corregimienlo 
of  Guatavila  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It 
is  of  a  hot  temperature,  abounding  in  sugar-canes, 
plantains,  and  //laas.  It  contains  some  salt  earths, 
from  whence  much  salt  is  collected,  the  same  being 
very  white,  and  of  the  best  quality  of  any  in  the 
kingdom.  It  also  abounds  in  cattle  ;  and  its  po- 
pulation is  composed  of  more  than  300  housekeep- 
ers and  150  Indians.  It  is  17  leagues  to  the  e.  of 
Santa  Fe. 

[GACHPAS,  an  Indian  tribe,  formerly  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Dela wares.] 

fiAMBAR,  8.  JiAN  i)i:,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Copiapo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile  :  situate  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of 
Tucuman. 

[GAGE'S  Town,  a  settlement  in  Snnbury 
county,  New  Brunswick,  on  the  lands  granted  to 
General  Gage,  on  the  u\  side  of  8t.  John's  river, 
on  the  n.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  The  Gene- 
ral's grant  consists  of  20^000  acres  of  lanti ;  the  up- 
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land  of  which  is  in  general  very  bad.  There  is 
some  intervale  on  the  river  side,  on  which  area  few 
settlers  :  exclusive  of  these  settlements,  there  is  very 
little  good  land  of  any  kind.] 

GAGUELLAGUAI,  a  settlement  of  Indians 
of  the  kingdom  of  Chile;  situate  in  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Como- 
Leuvu  or  Ue  los  Sauces. 

GAIR.V,  ExsENAUA  OE,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  ofSanta  Marta,  much 
frequented  by  strange  vessels,  who  come  hither  to 
carry  on  a  contraband  trade.  It  has  a  port,  the  in- 
habitants ol' which  were  a  conversion  of  the  religi- 
ous order  of  St.  Domingo  ;  situate  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  to  the  s.  of  the  capital. 

Gaira,  a  river  to  the  w.  of  this  province  and 
government.  It  rises  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  ;  and  after  running  many  leagues, 
enters  the  N.  sea,  forming  the  former  bay,  which 
is  full  of  sand-banks,  constantly  changing  their 
position,  and  rendering  the  entrance  dangerous  for 
large  vessels. 

GAIRA.     See  Guaika. 

GAJOLOLIP.4lC,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  Iluifepec,  and  alcnldia 
mauor  of  Ixquintepcc, in  Nueva  Espaila.  Its  po- 
pulatioM  was  formerly  very  numerous,  but  it  was 
almost  depopulated  in  ITob,  by  the  epidemical  dis- 
order of  the  mallazithua,  for  it  was  felt  more  se- 
verely in  this  jurisdiction  than  in  others.  It  is  two 
leagues  s.  by  e.  of  its  capital. 

GAL.VND,  Cape  of,  on  the  v.  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  one  of  those  which  form  the  ])ort  of 
the  same  name. 

CiALAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena. 

GA  LAPAGOS,  or  Gampagos,  some  islands  of 
the  S.  sea;  also  called  the  Encliantcd  Isles.  They 
are  many,  and  of  different  sizes  ;  the  larger  of  them 
are  Mascarin,  Tobacco,  Devil,  Health,  Barnabas, 
and  Santiago,  this  being  the  oidy  one  in  which 
there  is  sweet  water.  The  English  captain  Cowley 
gave  them  other  names  at  his  own  discretion,  call- 
ing the  first  Charles,  the  second  Crosman,  thethird 
Binillos,  the  fourth  Eiires,  the  sixth  Norfolk,  and 
alter  the  same  manner  christening  several  others. 
All  these  islands  are  barren  and  desert,  but  the  cli- 
mate is  mild,  delightful,  and  healthy.  They  are 
situate  almost  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  some 
rather  to  the  s.  of  it,  by  a  degree  and  some  minutes, 
others  being  to  the  n.  by  two  degrees.  They  are 
about  200  leagues  to  the  tc.  of  (he  coast  of  Puerto 
Viejo  of  Peru.  They  abound  greatly  in  tortoises  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  they  take  their  name. 
The  largest  of  them  should  be  about  10  leagues 
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long,  and  six  wide.  Amongst  them  arc  many  capa- 
cious channels,  (it  for  the  navigation  of  large  ves- 
sels. [These  is!  inds  lie  between  lat.  l*^  43' ?j.  and 
1°31'  s. ;  and  between  long.  89^2'  and  92^  ti\ 
There  are  only  nine  of  tliein  of  any  considerable 
size,  the  largest  of  wliicii  is  about  G.'j  miles  in 
length,  and  45  in  width,  called  by  the  English  Al- 
bemarle. A  number  of  small  isles  Hew.  from  these, 
on  both  sides  the  equator  j  one  of  which,  Gallego 
isle,  lies  in  the  first  degree  of  w.  lat.  and  102^  of  a*, 
long.  Many  of  theses  isles  arc  well  wooded,  and 
some  have  a  deep  black  mould.  \'ast  quantities  of 
the  finest  turtle  are  to  be  found  amotig  these  islands, 
where  they  live  the  greatest  part  of  the  ^car;  yet 
they  are  said  to  go  from  thence  over  to  the  main 
to  lay  their  eggs,  «hich  is  at  least  100  leagues 
distant.] 

Galapagos,  another,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf 
of  California,  or  Mar  Hoxo  de  Cortes,  very  close  to 
the  coast,  between  the  cape  San  Marcos  anil  that 
of  Las  V'irgenes. 

GALIiAX,  CF.nno  de,  a  very  lofty  mountain 
of  the  province  of  Chaco  in  Peru,  on  the  shore 
and  at  the  source  of  a  river  which  takes  the  same 
name. 

Galban.  This  river,  which  is  called  the  Caiio 
or  Chamiel  of  Galban,  runs  e.  between  the  former 
mountains,  to  which  if  gives  its  name,  and  that  of 
Penas,  and  enters  the  rivrr  Paraguay. 
'  GALEA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Pastos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and 
jurisdiction  of  its  presidency. 

I  [CjALEN,  a  military  township  in  the  state  of 
jNew  York  ;  situated  on  Canadaque  creek,  12 
liniles  n.  if.  of  the  w.  end  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  13 
\s.  by  e.  of  Great  Sodus.  It  is  bounded  s.  by 
Junius.] 

I  G.\liERA,  a  point  of  land,  thus  called  from  the 
l/igure  it  assumes.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Cartagena. 
I  Galcua,  another  point,  on  the  /;.  coast  of  the 
iisland  of  .^larga^ita,  towards  the  centre  of  that 
'coast. 

I  (lAr.EitA,  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
j>in<l  conrgiiitinUtj  of  (,'lianeay  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
5.  sea. 

'  CAi.i;n A,  another,  in  the  province  and  govcrn- 
Iment  of  l-^smeraldas,  also  iii  I'cru,  and  in  the  S. 
;!ca.  on  the  side  of  the  settlement  of  .\tacames. 

Gam:ra,  an  i.siand  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the  coast 
t)flbe  province  ai\d  government  of  Panama,  and 
i'lingdom  of  Tierra  Fuine;  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
Ihe  irnlf  of  Siiii  Miguel. 

I  («ai,!.iia,  a  river  of  the  province  and  olcaldia 
yirti/or  of  Tccoantepec  in  Nueva  lispana.    It  runs 
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.^.  and  enters  the  Pacific  ocean  near  the  port  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Galf.ra,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  territory 
of  !\Litagroso  in  the  province  and  counir}-  of  Las 
Amazonas.  It  rises  to  t)ie  «.  of  the  settlement  of 
Santa  Ana,  runs  zv.  and  enters  the  Itencs. 

fiA JjETTE,  or  Gali;tts,  an  isthmus  or  long 
.strip  of  land  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  New 
J'rancc  or  Canada  :  from  its  extremity,  opposite 
the  island  of  Montreal,  a  road  might  bi'  made  to 
this  place,  by  which  means  a  very  diliicuit,  and 
always  very  troublesome  navigation,  owing  to  the 
cascades,  would  be  avoided.  [This  isthmus  is 
about  190  geographical  miles  n.e.  from  Niagara, 
and  about  23.7  .?.  w.  from  Quebec] 

Galette,  a  fort,  constructed  by  the  French,  in 
the  country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Catarakui,  120  miles  from  lake  On- 
tario. 

GALIBIS,  a  settlement  of  ('aribes  Indians  of 
this  nation,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
La  Guaj-ana,  and  in  that  part  possessed  by  the 
French  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river.     See  Ca- 

RinES. 

G.ALICIA,  Nueva,  a  kingdom  of  N.America, 
bounded  by  Nueva  l-^spana  in  its  whole  extent,  by 
a  litie  drawn  from  .<!.*.c.  to  r.n.e.;  from  the 
settlement  of  Autlan  in  the  S.  sea,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Panuco  in  the  N.  sea,  ami  hay  of  Mexico; 
bounded  w.  by  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Niievo 
Ilejno  de  Leon,  and  Nueva  V  izcnya  ;  and  s.s.uK 
by  the  Pacific,  from  Ihe  aforesaid  settlement  of 
Chiametla,  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
California  ;  so  that  it  is  a  triangle,  being  more 
than  300  leagues  long,  and  its  extent  alon«j  the 
coast  200.  This  country  was  dicovereil  and  con- 
quered by  order  of  the  audience  of  Mexico,  by 
Funo  (inzman,  in  ijJl,  alihongh  Don  iiernando 
Cortes  atlirms,  that  it  had  been  previously  dis- 
covered by  the  C'apfain  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval, 
when  he  went  forth  to  conquer  Panuco  :  it  wa.s 
then  called  Xalisco,  from  a  settlement  which  was 
then  its  principal  or  head,  and  which  still  pre- 
serves its  name.  Its  temperature  is  ti)r  the  most 
part  mild,  but  there  is  a  great  i)ropensity  to  heavy 
rains,  tempests,  an<l  earthquakes.  The  winds  are 
generally  very  strong,  and  particularly  to  the  ^. 
which  is  the  most  general  :  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  (his,  this  country  is  esteemed  very  healthy,  and 
people  not  uncommonly  arrive  here  to  a  very  good 
old  age.  It  alxuiuds  in  mosquitoes  and  buQjs  as 
large  as  beans.  The  gr(a(er  part  of  this  country 
is  mountainous  and  ruggetl,  although  it  is  not 
without  .some  plt-asant  tianitras  or  plains,  \vhicli 
are  very    fertile.      In  the   sierras  arc  foiiml   tine 
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slicks  of  pine  and  oak,  anJ  in  lliese  woods  dwell 
very  blood-thirsty  and  daiiiic:  wolves.     Here  arc 
also  most  abundant  mines  of  silver  and  of  copper, 
and  in  those  which  are  called  c/ialc/ii/iuitt's,  arc 
soine  (xreen  stones,  to  wliich  some  ascribe  tlie  virtue 
of  curing  the  sciatica  (hip-gont).     Here  is  much 
sallpetre  and  salt,  also  many  tuna  trees  and  wild 
cochineal,  of  which  no  use  is  made;  the  Chichi- 
mecas  and  Guachicliiles  Indians  subsisting  solely 
upon  the  native  fruits  the  whole  year  round.     It  is 
mucli  in  want  of  water,  since  it  has  no  more  (Iian 
one  river,  which  is  however  large  and  abundant, 
and  which  rises  from  the  lakes  of  Mcchoacan,  and 
running  n.  k'.  enters  the  S.  sea,  having,  at  four 
leaiTues  from  (iuadalaxara,  a  fall  of  upwards  of  10 
fathom.     It  is  not  fordable  ;  the  Iiorses  pass  it  by 
swimming,  and  the  people  and  effects  are  conveyed 
over  by  rafts.     Near  Icatlan  is  a  lake  20  leagues 
in  circumlerencc,  and  in  Tacuaico  another  of  12, 
and  on  the  shores  of  both  are  abundance  of  pastures 
lor  cattle.     In  the  llatws  or  levels  of  Uuena  Vista, 
nine  leagues  from  (iuadalaxara,  a  fountain  gushes 
from  a  rock,  and  presently  forms  itself  into  one 
abundant  stream,  which  is  not  fordable,  and  run- 
ning 20  leagues,  enters  the  river  alsove  mentioned. 
In  all  tiie  valleys  or  llnnuras  arc  found  the  mez- 
quife,  which  is  similar  to  the  ca rob  tree  of  Eu- 
rope ;   the  niagiieiy,  and  tiie   tuiiii,  and  the  Cas- 
tilian  fruits  in  great  abundance,  sucii  as  grapes, 
quinces,  ])omegranates,  figs,  jicachcs,  pears,  Mc- 
locoton  peaches,  and  every  kind  of  grain,  seed, 
and  garden  herb :  the  cherries,  iiowever,  bear  no 
fruit,  since  they  run  too  rapidly  to  wood  and  be- 
come rank  :  the  olives  yield  sparingly,  owing  to 
the  destruction  made  by  the  ants.     The  pigs  feed 
and  fallen  on  a  root  called  caslaJiiiela,  which  is  as 
common  here  as  is  the  acorn  in  Estremadura  and 
the  other  provinoos,     Throughout  the  year  grow 
abundance  of  liowcrs,    pepper-plants,   black  and 
white    French   bo.ins,  and    calabashes.     The  ants 
arc  perpetually  destroying  the  vegclable  produc- 
tions, as  are  also  tlic  crows  :  these  birds  are  black 
only  on  their  bodi<  s,  their  wings  being  white  and 
red,  and  their  beaks  similar  to  those  of  sparrows  : 
one  flight  of  tlieni  is  sullicient  to  ileslroy  a  crop 
of  wheat  of  a  wliole  fielil,  since  they  attack  the 
corn   as  soon   as  it  runs  to  grain,  and  will  not  be 
frightened   away  however  you   may  shout.     'I'hc 
animals  produced   here  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  parts  of  .\merica,  and  great  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  swine,  goats,  sheep,   cows,  ami  horses, 
and    not   less   so   of  the   several    kinds   of  birds. 
There  is  but  little  fish  in  the  rivers,  and  the  bees, 
from  which  however  a  sufficient  quantity  of  honey 
is  procured,  are  very  few.     Here  is  a  territory 


abounding  in  tuna  trees,  of  yO  leagues  in  length, 
where   upwards  of   10,f)00    bushels   of  cochineal 
might  be  gathered  annually,   were  it  cultivated. 
The  Indians  are  docile  and  fickle,  leaving  on  the 
slightest  pretence  their  former  settlement  for  an- 
other spot,  being  always  sure  of  finding  materials 
for  building  themselves  houses;  and  they  some- 
times will  jirefcr  retiring  to  the  less  frequented  aiul 
solitary    parts,    again   abandoning   them.'-elves   to 
their  ancient  iilolalry.     These  Indians  arc  in  sta- 
ture taller  and  more  robust  than  those  of  Mexico, 
and  have  more  native  genius;   but  they  are  mucli 
inclined  to  idleness,  and  never  work  but  by  com- 
pulsion.    Their  dress  consists  of  a  cotton  shirt  and 
a  square  mantle  of  the  same  materials,  made  fast  by 
a  knot  on  each  shoulder.     Their  shoes  are  merely 
soles  attached  to  their  feet  by  thongs,  and  their 
beds  are  mats  of  rteds  and  cotton  blankets.     They 
adorn  their  neck,  arms,  and  legs,  with  strings  of 
green  glass  beads  and  small  shells.     They  have 
great  pleasure  in  dancing  the  whole  day  long  with 
a  drum,  which  is  made  of  an  hollow  pieceof  wood, 
and  makes  a  very  discordant  sound  :  then  it  is  that 
they  particularlj^  paint  and  deck  themselves  out  in 
feathers  of  dillercnl  colours,  and  their  great  luxurjr 
is  to  inebriate  themselves  with  wine  made  of  the 
wi(/g?/cy,  this  being  the  only  one  of  all  the  vege- 
table productions  that  tliey  cultivate.     They  have  . 
no  love  for  their  country,  arul  treat  with  equal  in- 
difference  whatsoever  they  inherit.    They  are  fond 
of  a  drink  infused  with  maize  and  pepper  ;  and 
these  they  always  carry  ready  mixed  in  a   little 
bag,   adding  water  according  to  their  necessity. 
They  make  some  very  good  woven  manufiictures 
of  wool,  cotton,  and  feathers,  by  looms  ^^llicl!  they 
carry  about  with  them,  and  which  they,  when  they 
wish  to  work,  suspend  to  the  first  tree  they  meet. 
They   totally   neglect  the   cultivation    of  cotton, 
though  it  would  thrive  extraordinarily  well.     The 
principal  commerce  of  this  kingdom  consists  in  its 
silver  mines;  and  tiie  Indians  \vho  inhabit  it,  and 
who  are  of  the  nations  of  the  Cazcanes,  Guachi- 
cliiles, and  Gumares,  all  speaking  different  idioms, 
let  themselves  out  to  hire  for  loading  and  carrying 
effects.     Its    j)opulafion    consists   of  38    ulcnldias 
?«('/yo>«,*of  which  the  capital  is  Guadalaxara;  the 
same  being  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  of  the  royal 
audience  by  which  it  is  governed,  and  belonging 
in  its  \\hole  extent  to  one  bishopric.    The  atcaldias 
are, 

Guadalaxara,  Xala, 

Autlan,  Topic, 

Amola,  Sentipac, 

Zayula,  Tequepespa, 

Zacalecas,  Tonala, 
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Oslofipaquillo, 

Anaico, 

Maz;i|)il, 

Ajruas  Calicntes, 

Zapopan, 

Tala, 

('axititlan, 

Tlajotmilco, 

Zapolh'iii, 

Izallaii, 

llualiiichiiiango, 

Purificacioii, 

O.stotipac, 

Coinpostela, 


Acapniicla, 

Nn^arinlli, 

I?arca, 

Toc|)atitldii, 

J-agos, 

Cuquio, 

Tccualticlii  , 

Jiichipila, 

Colotliin, 

Xoi'cz, 

Frcsiiillo, 

Ibarra, 

Sierra  dc  Pino?, 

Cliarcas. 


[GALIPAGOS.     Sec  Galapagos.] 
GALISl'EO,  a  settlement  of  tlic  kiii^doin  of 
Niievo   Mexico  ;  situate  at  the  source  of  a  river 
wliicli  enters  tlie  jjradd  river  of  tlic  N.  between  the 
setth'nients  of  Pecos  and  S.  Juan. 

[G ALLAN,  St.  a  small  island  on  tlic  coast  of 
Pern,  in  lat.  13^  30'  .f.  Fifteen  miles  >?.  zo.  of  tlie 
Iiigli  land  Morro  Viejo,  or  Old  Man's  Head  ;  be- 
tween which  island  and  the  high  land,  is  a  most 
I'ligible  station  to  cruize  for  vessels  bound  for  Cal- 
lao,  n.  or  s.l 

GALLARUO,  Bay  of,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ciiile, 
at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers. 

GALLE,  anew  land  or  country  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1770. 

CiAlJ/KCiOS,  or  DnsAOUADEno  de  los,  a 
river  of  the  coast  and  country  of  the  Patagonians, 
a  little  to  tlie  «.  of  the  strait  of  Magellan.  It  runs 
r.  and  enters  the  S.  sea  between  cape  Las  Virgenes 
and  cape  iiruntiempo.  Lat.  51°  38'*.  Long. 
•  69"  '20'  u\ 

!  GAliI,I.\A,  a  small  isle  of  the  gulf  of  California, 
■  or  Mar  lioxo  de  Cortes  ;  situate  within  Jobe's 
;  hay,  and  opposite  the  entrance  formed  at  its  mouth 
by  the  island  of  Kspiritu  Santo. 
I  (r.AI^LINAZOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
,<onri^imieiil()  of  'J'unja  in  the  Nuevo  Rcyno  de 
I  (iranada.  It  runs  ».  and  enters  the  Chicaniocha 
I  or  Sogamoso. 

I  GALI>ION,  a  large  river  of  the  island  of  Mar- 
Itinique,  which  rises  at  the  loot  of  the  great  moun- 
ijain  of  Pitotis  de  Carbet,  runs  ;;.  n.  u\  and  enters 
the  sea  opposite  the  bay  of  the  same  nanii',  and  the 
I  island  of  Nlonsieur,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  capa- 
jcious  and  beautiful  (brf. 

j  Gam. ION,  another  river  of  the  island  of  Guada- 
jliipc;  which  rises  in  the  mountains,  runs  rr.  and 
,1-nlersthc  sea,  between  those  of  Herbes  and  Sence, 
|()n  its  banks  is  a  castle  called  de  IJassc  Terre,  for 
jlie  defence  of  that  part  of  the  island. 

Gallion,  a  bay  on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  the  island 


of  Martinica.  It  is  very  capacious  and  conve- 
nient, and  lies  between  Buc  bay  and  the  river  of  its 
name. 

GfAivLTPAVA,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile. 

[GAL  LI  POL  IS,  a  post-town  in  the  N.W.  terri- 
tory  ;  situate  on  a  bend  of  tlie  Ohio  river,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kaidiaun}-. 
It  is  said  to  contain  aI)out  100  houses,  all  inhabil<'d 
by  French  people.  It  is  90  miles  e.  of  Columbia 
on  the  Ohio,  136  s.u\  from  Pittsburg.  This  town 
is  said  to  be  on  the  decline,  the  rights  of  the  inlia- 
bitants  to  the  lands  not  beitig  sutKciently  secure. 
Lat.  38"  33'  n.     Long.  82'  9'  xd.'\ 

GALLO,  a  settlement  and  presidio  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alca/ilia  mnipr  of  Tepeguana  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nueva  V'izcaya.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  serjeant-major,  with  a  lieutenant  and  three 
soldiers,  stationed  there  as  a  guard  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  infidel  Indians,  The  territory  is 
barren,  from  the  want  of  water.  It  is  -10  lc;i<'-ues 
to  the  w.  u.  zc.  of  the  capital  of  Guadiana,  (he 
river  of  Las  Nasas  intersecting  the  road  to  this 
place. 

G  A  1, 1,0,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  of  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  goverinnent  of  liarbacoas.  On 
the  )i.  side  it  covers  a  bay  where  there  is  sullicient 
depth  of  water  for  small  vessels.  It  is  surrounded 
by  sand-banks  and  rocky  shoals:  the  land  lies 
high,  well  wooded,  and  watered  b\'  a  river  called 
Tomaco.  It  has  in  it  a  small  settlement  of  In- 
dians, who  provide  themselves  with  great  facility 
widi  all  kinds  of  food  from  tlie  continent,  from 
whence  they  are  only  three  leagues  distance.  This 
island  was  discovered  by  the  pilot  Bartholomew 
Ruiz  in  1525,  ami  at  it  Francisco  Pizarro  stoppeil 
15  days,  in  order  to  refresh  his  comrades  after  the 
labours  of  their  navigation,  when  they  sailed  for 
the  discovery  of  Peru,  in  the  follow  ing  year,  152(j. 
Lat.  Fl'G'i.    Long.  80"  33' rj. 

Ga I. i,o,  another,  a  small  and  barren  island  in 
the  N.sea,  near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
and  caplaiiis/iip  of  Rev,  io  the  ti.  of  the  island  of 
Santa  Catalina.     Lat.  27 MO' s.     Long.  48^  15' fit. 

Gai.i.o,  a  point  or  extremity  of  the  coast  of  tlie 
island  of  Trinidad,  looking  to  the  .«.  and  forming 
the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  bay  or  channel  of 
Chaguaramas. 

[Ci.VLLOW.VY,  a  township  in  Gloucester 
county,  New  Jersey.] 

CiALOP,  a  small  river  of  New  France  or  Ca- 
naila,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  lake  Supi'rior,  be- 
tween Mamcns  and  the  river  Charon. 

(lALOTS,  a  cascade  which  runs  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  in  Canada,  and  is  the  last  of  those  iit 
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<lirsc  parts  :  Iwlwct'u  it  and  the  istlimus  of  d'ali'le 
is  an  adiuiraUc  plain  country  full  ol'llic  most  beau- 
ful  woods. 

Calots,  an  island  of  (he  rivor  St.  Lawrence  in 
the  same  province,  three  leajjues  distant  Cronj  (hat 
of  Cabras  or  Aux  Chevres.     Lat.  43"  33'. 

GALVE,  Santa  Maria  be,  a  b:\y  of  (he  pro- 
vince of  Florida,  discovered  in  15.59  by  Don  Tris- 
tan de  Luna  3'  Arellano,  and  afterwards  reconnoi- 
tred by  (he  Lieutenant-general  Don  Andres  de 
Pcz,  who  added  to  it  (he  surname  of  (Jalve,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  count  of  this  title,  who  was  then  viceroy 
of  Nueva  Espana,  It  is  very  large  and  conve- 
nient :  its  mouth  or  entrance  is  only  J9  yards  wide, 
and  opposite  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa.  It  has 
within  it  different  lakes  and  salt  marshes,  and  its 
shore  is  indented  with  many  rivers.  It  is  40  leagues 
from  the  bay  of  San  Joseph, 

[CiALWAY,  a  township  in  the  new  county  of 
Saratoga  in  New  York.  By  the  s(a(c  census  of 
1796,  it  apjjears  that  491  of  its  inhabitants  are 
qualified  to  be  electors.] 

(jAMALOTAL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela.  It  rises  to  tlie  s.  of  the 
mountain  of  Tacazecruma,  in  its  course  forms  the 
shape  of  an  S,and  receives  many  tributary  streams, 
until  it  runs  into  the  river  of  La  Portuguesa. 

GAMAS,  S.  Andres  de  los,  a  settlement  of 
the  alcaldia  mayor  and  real  of  the  mines  of  Te- 
raascaltepcc  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  4G 
families  of  Indians,  who  serve  as  labourers  in  the 
mines,  and  is  eight  leagues  to  the  xs:.  of  its 
capital. 

GAMBITA,  a  setdement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  of  a  hot  temperature,  but  healthy,  and 
abounding  in  the  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to 
its  climate.  It  contains  130  housekeepers,  and  is 
10  leagues  to  the  n.  w.  of  its  capital. 

[GAMBLE'S  Station,  a  fort  about  12  miles  zv. 
from  Knoxville,  in  Tennessee.] 

(lAMEZA^  a  settlement  and  capital  of  the  cor- 
regimiento  of  this  lunne,  in  the  province  of  Tunja, 
of  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  cold 
temperature,  abounding  in  papas,  maize,  &c.  It 
contains  100  housekeepers  and  as  many  Indians  ; 
in  whose  lime  it  was  a  populous  city,  and  capital 
of  a  state,  having  tor  its  proprietor  the  Prince  of 
^ihe  Four  States,  in  which  a  power  was  vested  of 
.  electing  the  king  of  Tunja.  At  the  present  day, 
the  memory  of  its  greatness  alone  remains,  and  it 
is  reduced  to  a  small  and  wretched  hamlet.  It 
lies  10  leagues  to  (he  n.  of  Tunja. 

[GAMMON,  Point,  anciently  called  Point  Gil- 
bert, by  GosOold,  forms  the  e.  side  of  the  harbour 
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of  Hyanis  or  Ilycnncs,  in  Barnstable  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts.] 

GANA.BARA.     See  Javi.iro. 

G.ANEIDOES,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  country  of  the  Northern  Iroquees  ; 
si(ua(e  on  the  side  of  a  small  lake,  near  lake  On- 
tario, on  the  ?;.  side. 

GANENTAllA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
same  country  as  the  (brmer,  where  the  English 
have  a  fort  and  establishment  for  their  commerce. 
It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  small  lake  of  salt 
water,  which  empties  itself  into  the  river  Onon- 
dago. 

GANEROSKE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
same  province  and  country  as  the  former  ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Ontario,  on  the  11.  coast. 

[GANNELOR,  a  small  island  in  tliegulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  in  w.  lat.  iS°  near  Bird  island.] 

GANGS,  a  place  and  parish  of  Canada  or 
New  France,  where  the  Ohio  or  Beautiful  river 
enters  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  (30  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  in  which,  at  the  distance  of 
10  leagues  from  the  place  where  it  enters  the  for- 
mer, is  a  fountain,  the  waters  resembling  oil,  and 
having  a  ferruginous  taste  :  they  are  used  by  the 
savages  for  the  curing  of  infiriniiies. 

GARABATAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
cfl/)/«/«5/(/p  of  San  Vinceute  in  Brazil.  It  runs  t». 
and  enters  the  sea. 

GARACHINE,  a  cape  or  point  of  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Darien,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  S.  sea.  Here  ves- 
sels are  constantly  subject  to  tempests  of  a  fright- 
ful nature,  and  to  frequent  shifting  of  the  winds. 
The  land  here  is  high,  covered  with  wood,  and  in- 
habited by  some  barbarian,  infidel,  and  very  trea- 
cherous Indians  of  the  Tarabes  nation  ;  friends 
and  allies  to  the  Indians  of  Darien.  This  cape  or 
j)oin(  (o  the  y.  and  that  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  w. 
form  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel.  Lat. 
8°  7'  50"  n.     Long.  78"  14'  w. 

GARAGOA,  a  settlement  of  (he  corregimiento 
of  Tunja,  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada;  of  a 
mild  (emperature,  producing  abundance  of  sugar- 
cane, maize,  plantain,  t/itcas,  potatoes,  anniseed, 
and  garvanzos  or  Spanish  peas.  It  contains  up- 
wards of  100  housekeepers.  It  was  entered  in  a 
pacific  manner  by  Gonzalo  Ximincz  de  Quesada  in 
1.537:  it  was  then  very  rich.  It  stands  on  the 
shore  of  a  river  of  its  name,  14  leagues  to  the  s.  e. 
of  Tunja,  and  as  many  to  the  «.  e.  of  Santa  Fe. 

Gauagoa,  the  aforesaid  river,  which  is  very 
abundant,  rises  in  the  cordillera  of  Gachaneque, 
one  league  from  the  settlement  of  Turmeque,  and 
traverses  the  province. 
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G'ARAGU,  or  CaraguatahAj  a  settlement  of 
tlie  province  aii(!  captainship  of  Pernainbuco  in 
lirazil.  It  lias  llic  title  of  city,  and  in  its  vicinity 
are  some  sngar-prcsses,  this  being  tiic  ailicic  of  its 
coniiiierce.  Tlie  climate  is  very  mild,  but  the  e. 
winil,  which  blows  continually,  is  somewhat  trouble- 
some. It  lias  a  small  port  fit  only  for  small  vessels. 
Tiic  road  however  is  large,  but  of  little  deptii,  and 
much  exposed  to  all  the  winds.  I(s  district  is  re- 
duced, thinly  peopled,  ajid  uncultivated.  The 
s'ttlcnieiit  lies  on  tlie  shore  of  a  river  which  enters 
itself  info  tlie  port  on  the  s.  side.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch  in  1G32,  and  recovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1C4(>.  It  is  28  miles  s.  by  ii.\  from  Olinda, 
and  is  in  lat.  8°  38'  s.  Long.  33^  J 1'  ti\  See  in- 
dex to  additional  matter  respecting  the  history,  &c. 
of  Brazil. 

GARA'l'UBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Hey  in  Urazil.  It  runs  e.  and  en- 
ters the  sea  between  I  lie  bay  of  Ipetuba  and  the 
town  of  San  l'"raiicisco. 

Garatdha,  another,  also  a  small  river,  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  the  Itio  Janeiro  in  that 
kingdom,  it  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite 
the  island  Maranibaya. 

GARBIiL,  Point  of,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  within  Trinity  bay. 

GAHCIMENDOZA,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  corrcniniioito  ol  Paria  in  Peru.     It  is  small. 

(iAUOKN,  a  small  river  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia,  which  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  on  the 
s.  {-oaM,  close  to  the  bay  of  St.  Cntaline. 

[GAKDNEIi,  a  township  in  Worcester  county, 
Massachuselts,  incorporated  in  1785.  It  contains 
about  11,000  acres,  well  watered,  chiefly  by  Otter 
river.  The  road  from  Connecticut  river,  thronjjli 
Petersliam,  Gerry,  and  Templiton,  on  to  Hostoii, 
passes  ihroiigh  it.  it  contains  3,'>1  inhabitants, 
and  is  2()  miles  n.  by  tc.  of  Worcester,  and  GO  w.  w. 
of  Boston.] 

[Gaiidnku's  island,  or  Isle  of  Wight,  lies  at 
the  e.  end  of  Long  island,  in  New  York  slate, 
shellen'd  within  Oyster  pond  and  Montauk  points; 
10  miles  n.  te.  of  the  latter,  and  as  far  s.  w.  oi' 
Plumb  island,  it  contains  abrnit  5000  acres  of 
Icrtile  land,  ilie  ])ropeity  oloiie  person,  and  yields 
excellent  grass,  wheat,  and  corn.  Fine  sheep  and 
cattle  are  raised  on  it.  It  is  anne.\e<l  to  10.  liamp- 
ton,  and  lies  .'JO  miles  s.  zv.  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.] 

GAU(;ALI;s,  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina, 
whieli  runs  >■.  and  ciilers  the  Yadkin. 

tiAROLI'AS,  a  bay  of  the  province  and  r«w- 
'■/■nxhip  of  S;in  V'ieen(e  in  Brazil,  between  tlie 
\).i)  <it  Ipttnba  and  the  island  ol  Aracori. 
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GARRANATOS,  a  small  river  of  the  district 
and  territory  of  Baba,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  fjiuayaquil.  It  runs  s.  and  enters 
the  Caracol  or  Ojiba  on  the  n.  in  lat.  P  51'  s. 

GARROTE,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme,  in  the  N.  sea,  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  government  of  Portobelo.  It  is  the  ordinary 
watering  place  for  foreign  vessels  which  carry  on 
a  contraband  trade,  owing  to  its  convenience  in 
being  so  close  to  the  aforesaid  port ;  and  it  is 
mostly  filled  with  bilanders,  cutters,  and  otiier  ves- 
sels, English,  French,  and  Dutch. 

CiARZA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
verment  of  Maracaibo.  It  rises  in  the  table-land 
of  Cachicamo,  in  the  valley  of  Cliama,  runsn.  and 
enters  the  great  lake  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  part  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  same; 

[GARZ.'VS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Buenos  Ay  res  ;  situ<itcat 
a  short  distance  from  the  e.  bank  of  the  Parana, 
about  CO  miles  s.  of  Corrienles.  Lat.  28^  28'  49"  s. 
Long.  58°  51' 40"  ry.] 

GARZON,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  s.  through  the 
country  of  the  infidel  Indians,  and  unites  itself 
with  the  river  Verde,  to  enter  the  Aniambay. 

CiARZON,  another,  also  a  small  river,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  A^res.  It 
runs  s.  in  the  extremity  of  the  coast  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  (he  river  La  Plata. 

GASCON,  S.  Juan,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  according  to 
/v.  Antonio  Remesal. 

GASP.'VR,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Zumpahiiacan,and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Marinalco, 
in  Nueva  I'ispafia  ;  situate  between  two  dry  and 
barren  barranca':,  being  of  a  very  hot  temperature. 
It  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  capital,  contains 
90  families  of  Indians,  and  a  very  decent  church, 
adornetl  with  rich  silver  j)liite  ornaments.  It  is 
three  leagues  to  IIk'5.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Gaspar,  another,  a  small  S(;ltlement  or  ward  of 
the  same  head  settlement  and  alcafdia, 

Gatar,  another,  which  is  the  head  settlement 
of  the  alcii/dia  nuii/or  of  Metepee  in  tlie  same  king- 
dom, containing  JGl  families  of  Itulians. 

(rAsPAR,  another,  of  the  iiead  settlement  an. I 
akaldia  mni/or  ot'  i^ajos  in  the  same  kingdo.n,  four 
leagues  to  the  n.  e.  of  its  capil -.l. 

(JASPAR,  another,  of  the  piovince  and  kingdom 
of  G'uatemala. 

GASIM-;,  a  bay  and  cape  of  N.  America,  (o  the 
s.  of  the  cape  of  {{osiers  in  Canada.  In  lliis  \ir\y 
is  a  sort  of  isl;nid,  which  in  reality  is  i'ollii.'!:f  more 
than  a  rock  of  about  'jQ  toiscs  long,  10  higii^  and 
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four  wiilc  ;  tlic  wliicli  some  assert  to  be  the  ex- 
tremity of  iiii  ancient  \v;ill,  wliicli  is  saiil  to  have 
been  formerly  united  to  the  mountain  Jolly  in  New- 
fouiKlland.  In  its  centre  is  an  opening'  in  the 
form  of  a  bow,  throuiih  which  a  liiscayaii  sloop 
sailed,  and  from  that  |)L'rio;l  the  isle  was  known  l)y 
the  name  of  tiie  llorndada.  Sailors  know  when 
they  are  near  this  bay  by  a  mountain  which  is 
level  at  the  toj),  and  standing  higher  than  the 
others  surrounding  it,  (he  same  being  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Hound  Table.  The  natives  who 
inhabit  the  district  of  Gaspc,  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  the  rivers  on  the  shores  of  which 
they  dwell  ;  anil  the  principal  of  these  are  San 
Jnan  Ristegonclie,  and  Migamiche  or  Miramichi, 
called  by  the  Frencli  Santa  Cruz.  They  arc  tall, 
well  formed,  civil  and  aft'able  to  strangers,  and  the 
women  arc  beautiful  and  chaste,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  inhabiting  a  certain  part  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast ;  where,  from  the  abuse  of  spirits  in- 
troduced among  them  by  the  French,  they  have  lost 
this  estimable  virtue  ;  the  men  also  that  atlability 
■which  was  peculiar  to  them.  Tliey  are,  on  the 
contrary,  constantly  provoking  to  fight  whomso- 
ever they  meet,  iipon  the  smallest  pretext,  and  often 
without  any  motive  at  all.  not  only  the  Europeans 
but  their  friends,  wives,  and  children  ;  ofTeriiig 
violence  to  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way, 
and  with  difficult}'  restrained  from  laying  violent 
hands  upon  themselves.  One  peculiarity  ob- 
served by  the  Father  Clerc,  who  resided  several 
years  amongst  them,  and  particularly  those  called 
the  Miramichi,  is,  that  allhongh  tlicy  have  no 
symjitom  of  any  religion  furlher  than  the  mere 
act  of  prostrating  themselves  before  (he  sun  when 
it  hhiiies,  tlicy  had,  even  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans  in  their  country,  a  profound  veneration 
for  a  cross,  which  they  used  to  carry  about  with 
them,  esteeming  the  same  to  be  a  most  powerful 
preservative.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the 
French  gave  them  the  name  of  the  Cross-bearers, 
and  to  (heir  river  the  nameof  I^a  Cruz  or  the  Cross. 
Some  affirm  that  these  Indians  are  the  most  expert 
mariners  of  any  in  these  regions  ;  (iiat  they  had  a 
gooti  knowledge  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  of 
the  compass,  which  they  divided  into  five  parts  or 
rhumbs,  and  of  various  other  particulars,  which 
are  related  by  tiic  above  Father  Clerc  in  his  work 
called  the  Cui'ipesia,  printed  at  Paris  in  JG91. 

[GASPEE  orNAiMQviT  Point,  seven  miles  *. 
of  Providence,  (Rhode  Island),  projecting  from  the 
w.  shore  of  Providence  river,  remarkable  as  being 
the  place  where  t!ie  British  armed  schooner,  called 
the  Gaspee,  was  burnt,  June  10,  1772,  by  about 
60  men  from  Providence,  painted  like  Narraganset 


Indians.  For  the  cause  of  this  transaction,  see 
Ciordon's  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol. 
i.  p.  311.;] 

G.\SP1,R.\U,  a  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia;  situate  on  the  e.  coast,  near  the  bay  of 
Verde,  in  the  strait  of  Canseau.  The  English  have 
built  a  fort  there. 

[GASPFSIA,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  s.  sidi- 
of  the  mouth  of  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  on  the  /;. 
side  of  Chaleurs  bay,  in  Lower  Canada.  Its  e. 
extremity  is  cape  Hosiers.  The  Indians  called 
Gaspesians  inhabit  here.] 

GATA,  Sierras  de,  some  very  lofty  moun- 
tains of  the  coast,  in  the  i)rovince  and  government 
of  Honduras,  between  the  rivers  Comecueros  and 
Cangrejo. 

Gata,  a  point  of  land  on  the  same  coast  and 
province  as  the  former  mouiilains,  bclMcen  tlio 
rivers  Tiau  and  Ochoa. 

GATATUfiA,  a  small  river  of  (he  province  and 
captainship  of  Sergipein  Brazil.  It  runs  into  the 
sea  close  to  the  great  river  of  San  Francisco. 

[GATIjS  County,  in  Edentou  e.  district,  .\. 
Carolina,  is  bounded  n.  by  the  state  of  V^irginia,  s. 
hy  Chowan  county.  It  contains  b'J[)2  iidiabitants, 
including  2219  slaves.     Chief  town,  Hertford.] 

GATI.ME,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Parana. 

GATO,  BuGio  ))E,  a  watch-house  on  the  top 
of  a  rock  close  to  the  coast  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  between  the  Galera  de 
Zamba  and  the  point  of  Carvajal.  It  serves  to 
icive  advice  of  vessels. 
"  GATOS  or  Cat    Island.      [See  St.   Salva- 

DOR.] 

Gatl'n,  a  fort  of  the  jirovince  and  government 
of  Panama,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  built 
on  the  point  of  land  on  the  shore  of  river  Chagre, 
and  at  the  mouth  where  it  is  entered  by  a  river  of 
this  name.  This  fort  is  well  situated  to  command 
the  en'rauce  of  the  river. 

G'AVAINS,  or  Gavaynes,  a  nation  of  infidel 
Indians,  but  little  known,  who  inhabit  the  borders 
of  the  river  Yetau. 

GAViTOS,  some  isles  of  (he  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  government  of  Maracaibo,  and  pro- 
vince of  Venezuela  :  they  are  five,  and  are  situate 
on  the  side  of  the  cape  of  S.  Roman,  on  the 
e.  part. 

GAUCHE,  a  river  of  Hisjianiola  or  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  at  the  w.  point,  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  .Jaquemel. 

[GAY  Head  is  a  kind  of  peninsula  on  Martha's 
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Vineyard,  between  lliiec  and  four  miles  in  Icngtii, 
and  hvo  in  l)rc;ul(Ii,  and  almost  separated  from  (he 
odicr  part  oC  the  inland  by  a  larijr  pond.  The 
Jndims  inh:il)i(iii(j  Ihis  part,  wIiimi  lalcly  num- 
beicd,  aniouiifed  to  203.  The  soil  is  ,s;ood,  and 
only  requires  ciillivation  to  produce  most  vege- 
taiilc's  in  jjerfcclion.  Then;  are  evident  marks  of 
there  havinij  l)een  volcanoes  formerly  on  this  pen- 
insida.  The  marks  of  four  or  five  craters  arc 
jilainly  (o  he  seen.  The  most  s.  and  probably  the 
most  ancient,  as  it  is  irrown  over  with  grass,  now 
called  the  Devil's  Den,  is  at  least  20  rods  over 
at  the  (op,  JH  at  (he  bottom,  and  fnll  iSO  fvci  at 
till!  sides,  except  that  which  is  next  (he  sea,  -where 
it  is  open.  yV  man  now  alive  relates,  (hat  his  nio- 
(Ix'r  coidd  retneiuber  wlien  it  was  common  to  see 
a  liijlit  upon  d'ay  head  in  the  night-lime.  Others 
say,  tlieir  anci'stors  have  (old  tlieni,  that  the  whale- 
men used  to  gtiiile  themselves  in  tiie  night  by  the 
lights  tliat  were  seen  npon  (iay  head.  The  sea 
has  made  snch  ciicroachments  iiere,  (hat  Milhin 
30  years  it  has  swept  o(f  15  or  20  rods.  The  ex- 
tremity of  (iny  head  is  the  .?.  cO.  point  of  the  Vine- 
yard. Lat.  "il'  18'  «.  Long.  70°  43'  w.  from 
( jreeiiwich.] 

(j'.VYE.'^,  (/oiMADo  Di:,  a  settlement  of  (he  pro- 
vince and  govermnent  of  Qnixos  and  Macas  in 
(lie  kingdom  of  Qnifo,  belonging  to  (he  diitrict  of 
(he  division  of  (he  former,  on  (he  shore  of  (he 
river  Hobonaza.  It  is,  at  (he  present  day,  entirely 
ruined. 

(ilvAP.\,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
(III!  ofcah/iti  mat/or  of  Yalinalica  in  Nneva  Es— 
pafia.      It  contains  283  families  of  Indians. 

(;i:mi()i:i)EI?S,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea  ; 
sitnale  near  the  coast  of  tin;  province  and  cr/pluhi- 
s/iip  of  S.  Vicente  in  JJrazil,  clo^e  (o  the  island 
f  I'rande. 

ClXiUA,  a  settlement  of  (he  ])rovince  and  go- 
vernment of  (Jartagena  ;  sitnale  on  the  shore  of 
(he  river  S.  (leoro-c.  or  S.  Jorae. 

f(.'i:KJ;Li:Ml.i;KPIX'HUi:iNK,atownof(he 

Delaware  Indians,  on  a  (-reek  of  the  same  name,  a 

liead    water  of  the    .Mn>'kingnm.     This     va  the 

northerr.niost  .Miiravian  settiemeiil  on  Muskingum 

'.    river.     Jt  lies  12  miles  n.  c.  by  )i.   of  Salem,  and 

'     78;/.  r.'.  of  Pittsburg.] 

1  tilOMI'^S,  a  settlement  of  (he  kingdom  of  Niicvo 
!  Mexico;  situa(e  on  the  shore  of  a  river  which  cn- 
!     ters  the  f.'iande  of  the  N. 

(il'.Ml'.Sl.A,  a  tort  constrncted  by  (he  French 
-on  the  shore  of  the  river  San. Inan,  aftertlie  cap(ure 
of  I'eiit.iugoet.  in  1G71,  it  was  taken  by  surprise 
by  1 10  Dnglibh. 
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GENES,  a  river  of  (he  province  of  Cuayana, 
in  (he  part  possessed  by  the  French. 

(Vr.NKs,  an  island  of  this  province,  in  which  (he 
French  have  an  estai^lishment. 

[(iJ']NESSEE,   a  township  in  Ontario  county, 
New  York,  having  217  electors.] 

[Gi:\rssF.E  Country,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  tl.'e 
state  of  New  York,  bounded  ii.  and  ti.  w.  by  lake 
Ontario,  s.  by  Pennsylvania,  c.  by  the  r;.  part  of 
(he  military  townships  in  Onondago  coiintv,  and 
cc\  by  lake  Erie  and  Niagara  river.  It  is  a  rich 
tract  of  country,  and  well  watered  by  lakes  and 
rivers ;  one  of  (he  latter,  Genessee  river,  gives 
name  to  this  tract.  It  is  generally  flat,  the  rivers 
sluggish,  the  soil  moist,  and  the  lakes  numerous. 1 
[CinNEssF.E  River.  See  Chi:nessi:i:.] 
[GJ^NEVA,  a  lake  in  Upper  Canada,  which 
forms  the  r»'.  e.Ktremity  of  lake  Ontario;  (o  which 
it  is  joined  by  a  short  and  narrow  strait.] 

[Geneva,  a  post-town  in  Onondago  couiitv, 
New  York,  on  (he  grca(  road  from  Albany  "to 
Niagara  ;  si(ua(cd  on  (he  bank  of  (he  ti.  lo.  corner 
of  Seneca  lake,  about  37  miles  k'.  of  Oneida  castle, 
and  95  .?.  e.  from  Niagara.  The  I'Viends  wttle- 
nieiit  lies  about  18  miles  below  this.  Here  were 
20  log-houscs,  and  a  few  other  buildings  se- 
veral years  ago,  which  have  much  increased 
since.] 

ff-i^NEVIEVE,  St.  or  MrssiiiE,  a  village 
in  Jjouisiana,  on  the  zi).  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
nearly  opposite  (o  the  village  of  Kaskaskias,  ei<rht 
miles  .9.  of  fort  Chartres.  It  contained,  about  20 
years  ago,  upwards  of  100  houses,  and  i(jO  inha- 
bitants, besides  Negroes.] 

GENIHABIJ,  a  small  river  of  (he  province  and 
dipt  (tin  xtiip  of  Kio  Grande  in  IJrazil,  It  rises 
near  the  coast,  runs  f.  and  enters  the  sea  between 
(he  rivers  Cinimaniri  and  Grande. 

GENIZAKOS,  a  settlement  of  (lie  missions 
which  are  held  by  (he  religious  order  of  San  I'ran- 
cisco  in  Nuevo  iNIexico. 

(JiJvNOVES,  a  river  of  (he  province  and  go- 
vernineii(  of  Huenos  Ayres,  which  runs;/,  and  eii- 
(eis  (he  Hio  Negro. 

(.'I'^N'l'i:],  l>ay  of  (he,  on  the  coast  of  (he  straits 
of  Magellan,  where  (he  Admiral  Pedro  Sariniento 
took  ])osscssion,  for  (he  (welfdi  (ime,  of  (he  sur- 
rounding (erri(ory  for  (he  Spanish  cro«n,  found- 
ing (he  colony  and  city  of  San  I'eiipe:  vhicii  af. 
(erwards  was  destroyed,  from  its  inhabitants  hav- 
ing |)erished  with  hunger.  Thomas  Candish,  on 
j>assing  it,  also  called  it  Port  of  Hunger  or  I-amine, 
from  the  iibovc  circumstance. 

Gente,  an  island  of  the  straits  of  Magi  llan, 
s2 
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at  tlie  n.  entrance  of  the  third  narrow  pass  called 
tilt;  Passufjc. 

Gknth,  a  bnv  in  the  same  strait,  and  on  the  n. 
roast,  between  the  cape  Quadeand  tlie  bay  of  San 
Joseph. 

(  ;  EOJJGK'SjSt.  the  capital  of  tlie  island  ofCira- 
nada,  one  of  the  Antilles,  founded  after  tlie  peace 
of  ]7(J2.  In  1771,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
a  terrible  (ire;  which  niisfortune  ag'aiii  occurred  in 
177"),  nearly  the  whole  of  the  houses  havinij  been 
bnill  of  wood  :  the  loss  was  estimated  at  500,000/. 
[The  town  now  makes  a  very  handsome  ap;)ear- 
ance,  has  a  spacious  square  or  parade  ;  the  houses 
are  built  of  brick,  and  tiled  or  slated;  some  few 
are  built  of  stone,  excepting  the  warehouses  and 
dwelliiiij-liousps  round  the  harbour,  which  are 
mostly  wooden  building's.  These  are,  in  a  ffieat 
measure,  separated  from  the  town  by  a  very  steep 
and  rocky  hill,  the  houses  on  which,  with  the 
trees  which  serve  for  shade,  have  a  romantic  ap- 
pearance. The  town  is  coin|iuted  to  contain  about 
2000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  wealthy  mer- 
chants. This  was  its  situation  before  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Negroes  :  of  its  present  state  we  have 
not  authentic  information.] 

[(lEORGi.'s,  St.  a  cape  and  island  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  river  Appalachicola,  on  the  coast  of  E. 
Florida.     Cape  St.  George's  lies  about  six  leagues 
to  the  e.  of  cape   Blaizc,  being  an  elbow  of  the 
largest  of  St.  (ieorges's  islands,   in   lat.  29°  28'  n. 
There  is  a  large  shoal  running  out  from  it  a  consi- 
derable way,   but  how  far  has  not  3'et  been  ascer- 
tained.     The  coast  between    it  and  cape    Blaize 
forms  a  kind  of  hollow  bay,  with  dee;)  soundings 
and  a  soft  bottom.     There  are  two  islands  to  the 
n.v).  of  St.  George's  cape:  that  nearest  to  it  is 
small,  and   remarkable  for  a  clump  of  straggling 
trees  on  the  middle  of  it ;   the  other  is  pretty  large, 
and  of  a  triangular  form,  and  reaches  within  three 
leagues  of  cape  Blaize,  liaving  a  passage  at  each 
end  of  it    for   small  craft  into  the  bay,  between 
these   islands   and  the  river  Appalachicola ;    but 
this  bay   is  full  of  shoals  and  oyster-banks,  and 
there  is  not  above  two  or  three  feet  water  at  most  in 
any  of  the  branches  of  that  river,  j 

[fjEoiiGE,  Fort,  was  situated  on  point  Comfort, 
at  the  mouth  of  .lames  river,  and  five  miles  w.  e.  of 
Craney  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  river,  in 
Virginia.     See  Comiout.] 

[George,  Fort  KiNi;,  an  ancient  fort  in 
Georgia,  which  stood  five  miles  n.  e.  of  the  town 
of  Darien,  in  Liberty  county  ;  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  creek  which  flows  into  the  ocean  opposite  Sa- 
pelo  island.     Jt  is  now  in  ruins. 1 
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[Gkorge,  Lake,  in  E.  Florida,  is  a  dilation  of 
the  river  St.  Juan  or  St.  John,  and  called  also 
Great  Jiakc.  It  is  about  1,'i  miles  wide,  and  gene- 
rally about  15  or  20  feet  deep,  excepting  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  where  lies  a  bar,  which  car- 
ries eisrht  or  nitie  feet  water.  The  lake  is  beauti- 
fied with  two  or  three  tertile  islands.  The  largest 
is. about  two  miles  broad,  and  commands  a  most 
delightful  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  waters, 
islands,  e.  and  ii\  shores  ol  the  lake,  the  capes,  tlic 
bay,  and  mount  Koyal ;  and  to  liie  s.  the  view  is 
very  extensive.  Here  are  evident  marks  of  a  large 
town  of  the  aborigines,  and  the  island  ajipears  to 
liave  been  once  the  chosen  residence  of  an  Indian 
prince.  On  the  site  of  this  ancient  town  stands  a 
very  pompous  Indian  mount,  or  conical  ]n:amid 
of  earth,  from  which  runs,  in  a  straight  line,  a 
grand  avenue  or  Indian  highway,  through  a  mag- 
nificent grove  of  magnolias,  live  oaks,  palms,  and 
orange  trees,  terminating  at  the  verge  of  a  largi;, 
green,  level  savanna.  From  fragments  dug  up,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  thickly  inhabited  town. 
See  St.  John's  River.] 

[Gi:oRGE,  Lake,  lies  to  the  s.  of  lake  Cham- 
])1  lin,  and  its  waters  lie  about  100  feet  higher. 
The  portage  between  the  two  lakes  is  a  mile  aiid  a 
half;  but  with  a  small  expence  might  be  reduced 
to  GO  yards  ;  and  with  one  or  two  locks  might  be 
made  navigable  through  for  batteux.  It  is  a  most 
clear,  beautiful  collection  of  water ;  36  miles  long, 
and  from  one  to  seven  wide.  It  embosoms  more 
than  200  islands,  some  say  .305;  very  few  of  which 
are  any  thing  more  than  barren  rocks,  covered 
with  heath,  and  a  lew  cedar,  spruce,  and  hemlock 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  abundance  of  rattle-snakes. 
On  each  side  it  is  skirted  by  prodigious  moun- 
tains, from  which  largequantities  of  red  cedar  are 
annually  carried  to  New  York  for  ship  timber. 
The  lake  is  full  of  fishes,  and  some  of  the  best 
kind,  as  the  black  or  Oswego  bass,  also  large 
speckled  trouts.  It  was  called  lake  Sacrament  by 
the  French,  who,  in  former  times,  were  at  the 
pains  to  procure  this  water  for  sacramental  uses  in 
all  their  churches  in  Canada  ;  hence  probably  it 
derived  its  name.  The  remains  of  fort  Cieorge 
stand  at  the  s.  end  of  the  lake,  about  14  miles  w. 
by  zc.  of  fort  Edward,  on  Hudson  river.  The 
famous  fort  of  Ticonderoga,  which  stood  at  the  n. 
side  of  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  where  it  discharged 

its  waters  into  lake  Champlain,  is  now  in   ruins. 
See  Champi.ain,  and  Ticonderoga.] 

[George's,  St.  an  i.sland  and  parish  belonging 
(o  the  Bermuda  isles,  in  the  West  Indies.  Lat. 
32"  45'  n.     Long.  63"  SO'  ic.] 
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[George's,  St.  a  larijcniul  deep  bny  on  the  ze. 
side  of  Ncwfbutidhirul  island.     T^at.  4S'  12'  «.] 

[Geouge's  Bank,  Sr.  a  fisliinu- bunk  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  c.  of  cajjc  (Jod,  in  Mnsiuchusetts. 
It  extends  fiom  >i.  to  s.  between  hit.  41'^  13' 
and  4S=  2^2'  n.] 

[G'l  orge's  Key,  St.  was  one  of  the  principal 
British  settlements  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  dnrin<j  the  American 
war,  but  retaken  by  the  British  soon  afler. 

The  British  settk-inenls  on  the  Mosquito  shore, 
and  in  tiie  bay  of  Honduras,  were  surrendered  to 
the  crown  of  Spairt,  at  tlie  Spanish  convention, 
siijncd  at  London  tlie  14th  of  Julj'  1 780.] 

[Geouoe's  River,  St.  in  Si.  Mary's  county, 
Maryland,  is  a  very  broad  but  short  creek,  whose 
rnouth  lies  between  Pinpy  |)oint  and  St.  Mary's 
river,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  I'olowinack,  opposite 
the  island  of  Ihe  same  name.T 

[d'louGi.'s  River,  Sr.  in'Lincoln  countv,  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  or  rather  an  arm  of  the  sea,  lies 
about  two  leaiiues  i.  k.  of  Penobscot  bay.  Four 
leagues  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  stands  Tho- 
maston.  This  river  is  navigable  for  brig's  and 
ships  of  large  burden  up  to  tiic  narrows  ;  and  from 
thence  about  lour  miles  higher,  to  nearly  the  head 
of  the  tide,  for  sloops  and  schooners  of  80  or  90 
tons.  It  is  about  half  a  league  wide  up  to  the  nar- 
rows. Of  liite  siveral  considerable  vessels  have 
been  built  in  lliis  river,  «hich  are  einployed  in 
coasting,  and  sometinK's  in  foreign  voyages.  There 
are  now  owned  in  this  river,  though  it  does  not 
in  all  e.vcced  lour  leigues  in  length,  one  brig,  two 
topsail  schooners,  and  nine  sloops  :  in  all  about 
1100  Ions.  Tl:e  navigation,  however,  is  generally 
interrupted  in  winter,  when  not  only  the  streams 
through  tlicfountry,  but  the  salt-water  rivers,  arc 
locked  lip  until  spring.  Fish  abound  here,  of  al- 
most all  kinds,  in  (heir  season:  and  even  lobsters, 
oy.strrs,  clams,  and  other  delicacies  of  the  aqueous 
kind,  are  plentiful  in  this  river.] 

[(jKokge's,  Sr.  a  villaffc  nearly  in  the  centre  of 

Newcastle  county,    Diiawaro,   on   a  creek  of  its 

own  name,   which   falls   into   Delaware  river  four 

miles  below,  a  little  above  Reedy  island.     It  is  1 1 

.  mils.?   I)v  ?r.    of  Wilmington,  and  33   s.u\   of 

Phihdelphia.] 

,       [GFORCiliroWN,  the  chief  (own  of  Sussex 
'   ronniy,   Di-Iaware,   is  situated  I (>  miles  ui.s.w.    of 

Lewivtown,  and  I0.'3  .«.  ol  Philadelphia.  It  con- 
j  tains  about  30  houses,  and  has  lately  been  made 
1  the  seat  of  the  county  courts.] 

[(Jeouci  TOWN,     a    post-town     in    Maryland; 

Mtu.ited  in  Kent  county,  on  the  e.  side  of  ("liesa- 
I  peak  bay,  of  about  30  bouses.     It   is  nine  miles 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sassafras,  being  seated 
on  liic  s.  side,  opposite  to  Frederick,  13  ti.  e.  of 
Chester,  and  50  s.  zv.  of  i'hiladelphia.] 

[Georgetown,  a  village  of  Fayette' county, 
Pennsylvania  ;  situated  on  the  s.  e.  side  of  ,Monon- 
gahela  river,  at  the  mouth  of  George's  creek. 
Here  a  iiumher  of  boats  are  annually  built  for  the 
trade  and  emigration  to  the  i'.  country.  It  lies  16 
miles  s.  w.  of  Union.] 

[GicoRGETOWN,  a  post-lown  and  port  of  entry 
in  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Columbia,  it  is  |)lensantly  situated  on  a 
number  of  small  hills,  upon  the  n.  bank  of  Polow- 
niack  river ;  bound(!(l  e.  by  Rock  creek,  wliicii 
separates  it  from  Washington  city,  and  lies  three 
miles  from  the  capital,  and  seven  n.  of  Ale.xandria. 
It  contains  about  SiO  houses,  several  of  which  are 
elegant  and  commodious.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  established  a  college  here,  for  the  promotion 
of  general  literature,  which  is  at  present  in  a  very 
flourishing  state.  The  building  being  found  in- 
adequate to  contain  the  number  of  students  that 
applied,  a  large  addition  has  been  made  to  it. 
Georgetown  carries  on  a  small  trade  with  Europe 
and  the  W.  Indies.  The  exports  in  one  year, 
ending  Sept.  30,  1794,  amounted  to  the  value  of 
h28,9iJ4  ilollars.  It  is  27  miles  s.  zc.  of  Balti- 
more, and  186  *.  w.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[Gr.oisGETOWN,  in  Lincoln  county,  district  of 
Maine,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Ivennebeck 
river.  It  was  incorporaleil  in  1716,  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  county,  and  contains  1333  inhabitants. 
It  is  bounded  ,v.  by  the  ocean,  w.  by  the  towns  of 
Harpswcll  and  Brunswick,  n.  w.  by  Bath,  and  e. 
by  Woolwich  ;  being  entirely  surrounded  by  na- 
vigable waters,  excepting  about  two  miles  of  land, 
wiiich  divides  the  waters  of  Winnagance  creek,  a 
})arl  ot  the  Kenneheck,  from  an  arm  or  influ.\  of 
Casco  bay,  called  Stephen's  river. 

The  entrance  at  the  mouth  of  Kenncbcck  river  is 
guided  on  the  c.  by  Parker's  island,  belonging  to 
this  township.  It  contains  about  'J8,000  acres  of 
land  and  salt  marsh,  and  is  inhabited  by  more  than 
one-third  part  of  the  people  of  the  township.  This 
was  the  spot  on  which  the  Europeans  first  attempted 
to  colonize  New  England,  in  the  year  1607.  It  is 
a  part  of  what  was  called  Sagadahock  ;  and  the 
])atenlees  of  the  Plymouth  company  began  here  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  slate.  They  sent 
over  a  number  of  civil  and  military  otlicers,  and 
about  loo  people.  By  various  misfortuiifs  they 
were  forced  tojrive  up  the  settlement  :  and  in  1608, 
the  whole  nuuiIxT  who  survived  the  winter  returned 
to  England. 

There  was  a  tradition  among  the  Norridgcwalk 
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Indians,  tlial  these  planters  iiivitetl  .a  number  of 
the  natives,  who  Iiad  come  to  trade  witli  Ihem,  to 
draw  a  small  cannon  hy  a  rope,  and  Uiat  whepi  they 
were  ranged  in  a  line,  tiie  while  people  discliarirc'd 
the  piece,  anil  thereby  kilietl  and  woniuled  seve- 
ral oFtheni.  The  restiitnieiit  of  the  natives  at  lliis 
treaelierous  iniirfler  oljiiyedthe  Enropeans  tore-cni- 
bark  the  next  summer,  (ieorgctown  is  15  miles  f. 
of  Pown  ilborough,  and  170  >i.  by  r.  of  IJo.^ton.] 

[Gi.oiiG  iToM  N,  a  post-town  of  Georgia,  in  the 
county  of  Oglethorpe,  5."  miles  s.  m.  of  Augusta, 
surrounded  by  a  poor  country  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
exhibits  marks  of  growing  prosperity.] 

[G'Eouf.i;  ri)  w.\ ,  a  large  maritime  (lislrict  in  the 
lower  eounlry  of  .S.  Carolina  ;  situated  in  the  s.e. 
part  of  the  state :  bounded  «.  c.  by  the  state  of  N. 
Carolina,  s.  e.  by  the  ocean,  s.  zo.  by  Sanfec  river, 
■whicii  divides  it  from  C-harleston  district,  andn.  w. 
by  Caiuden  aiul  Cheraw  districts.  It  is  about  112 
miles  from  71.  to  \.  ami  (),"  tVom  c.  to  ?u.  and  is  di- 
vided into  the  parishes  of  All  Saints,  Pi  itice  Cieorge, 
and  Prince  Freth'iick.  It  contains,  acconling  to 
the  census  of  1790,  t^2, 12-2  inhabitants,  of  whom 
J.'3,131  are  slaves.  It  sends  to  the  state  legislature 
10  representatives  and  three  senators,  and  pays 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  3585/.  19?.  6rf.] 

[trEORGinowN,  a  post-town,  port  of  entry, 
and  capital  of  the  above  district,  and  is  situated 
on  a  spot  near  which  several  streams  unite  their 
waters,  and  form  a  broad  stream  called  Winyaw 
bay,  12  miles  from  tlie  sea.  See  Pi;uei'.  River. 
Its  situation  connects  it  with  an  extensive  back 
country  of  both  the  Carolinas,  and  would  be  a 
place  of  vast  importance,  were  it  not  for  a  bar  at 
the  entrance  of  Winyaw  bay,  which  interrupts 
the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  above  11  feet 
water,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  dangerous  place. 
It  contiins  above  ^00  houses,  built  chiefly  of 
wood.  Tiie  public  buildings  are  a  court-house, 
sraol,  and  academy  ;  three  churches,  of  which 
the  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  have 
one  each.  There  is  here  a  small  trade  to  the  W. 
Indies.  The  exports  for  one  year,  ending  Sept. 
'30,  1795,  were  to  the  value  of  21,51 1  dollars.  It 
is  GO  miles  >?.  e.  by  n.  of  Charleston,  G8  s.  w.  of 
Wilminiitou,  N.  Carolina,  and  GSl  from  Philadel- 
phia.    Lat.  .33'^  27' «.     Eong.  79^  6' ».] 

GEOR(iL\,a  province  and  colony  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  Is'.  .America ;  it  has  Louisiana  to  the  ic. 
Tennessee  to  the  n.  Carolina  to  the  w.c.theAtlantic 
ocean  to  the  c,  and  Florida  to  the  s.  It  is  divided 
into  the  following  counties,  Savannah,  Halifax, 
Augu*ta,  and  Southern.  In  the  year  1732,  cer- 
tain English  gentlemen,  moved  by  a  zeal  (or  the 
public  good,  and  through  a  compussiou  for  the 


misery  of  many  poor  people,  proposed  to  King 
George  II.  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  this 
country,  which  they  considered  not  inliuior  to  any 
of  the  settlements  in  America,  either  for  situation 
or  climate;  since,  althongh  it  was  desert  and  lull 
of  forests,  which  served  as  shelter  to  some  Indians 
and  exiles,  yet  that  it  was  cajjable  of  high  culli- 
vation,  and  of  being  made  one  of  the  best  countries 
in  the  world  ;  as  it  would,  moreover,  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  Carolina,  anti  serve  as  a 
good  frontier  ag;unst  the  Spaniards,  tlie  Ercncli, 
and  the  Imliaus.  These  reasons  imiuced  the  Eng- 
lish govertuuent  to  nominate  a  company  for  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  of  Gt^orgia,  which 
would  comi)rehend  the  whole  country  situate  be- 
tween the  most  n.  course  of  the  river  Savannah, 
aiul  the  s.  shore  of  the  Atalamacha  ;  and  to  this  in- 
tent the  patent  was  granted  for  20  years,  with  au- 
thority during  tliis  time  to  nominate  the  governor 
and  other  olhcers.  The  jiatent  had  upon  its  seal 
two  figures  of  rivers  issuing  from  two  urns,  and 
between  thesi;  the  genius  of  the  colony  se:ited,  hav- 
ing on  her  head  tlx^  crown  of  liberty,  in  one  haiul 
a  spear,  and  in  the  otiicr  a  cornucopia,  the  whole 
beingsurrounded  by  the  t'ollowing  motto,  "  Colony^ 
Georgia,  Avgusla  "  and  on  the  reverse  part  some 
silk  worms,  with  this  inscription,  "  Non  sibi  fed 
alih"  This  colony,  when  it  left  England,  con- 
sisted of  I  ll)  poor  persons,  provided  with  instru- 
ments for  labour,  as  \»ell  as  arms,  ammunition, 
and  74  pieces  of  cannon  ;  the  parliament  having  ad- 
vanced by  way  ol' encouragement  10,000/.  sterling, 
and  having  nominated  for  governor  Mr.  Oglethorp; 
who  giving  testimony  of  the  most  active  disposi- 
tions, conmianded  the  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  Negroes  and  of  spirits,  being  well  aware  of 
the  inconveniences  produced  by  both  these  articles 
in  the  other  establishments.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, experience  proved  to  hin\  his  error ;  for 
spirits  were  ;dways  reckoned  necessary  here  to  qua- 
lify the  water,  which  is  bad  and  unwliolesome,  and 
the  labour  of  the  Negroes  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate  :  moreover, 
he  soon  discovered  that  a  great  part  of  the  colonists 
were  gradually  deserting,  ofl'eiided,  no  doubt,  at 
the  law  by  \\hich  property  could  descend  only  in 
the  male  line  ;  and  in  short,  disorders  were  getting, 
to  a  great  head,  when  the  iMigHsh  govennnent 
tlioua;ht  projjcr  to  nnoke  the  concession,  took> 
charjfe  of  the  province,  and  annulled  all  the  rules 
that  had  been  established.  Even  tliis,  however, 
did  not  produce  any  great  advantage  ;  tor  now  the, 
cultivation  of  vines,  silk,  ami  other  things,  began 
belbre  tlicre  were  sullicient  hands  to  be  en)|)loyed. 
Rut  innuediately  after  followed  the  treaty  of  alii- 
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ance  with  the  Yammncrans  Indians,  and  the  nume- 
rous nation  of  iIk;  Cr'oKs,  whose  !<in<^,  bv  name 
Toraochiclii,  came  to  Engrlatid  vith  his  wile  and 
son  to  ratify  the  same.  In  173.)  arrived  a  rein- 
forcement of  l()0  Scotch  Highlanders,  wiio  esta- 
blished themselves  in  a  territory,  to  wliich  they 
gave  the  nnme  of  Oiirien,  in  memory  of  the  esta- 
blishment they  IkkI  tornu'd  in  tlie  province  of  this 
naincat  theend  oflliela>t  century,  (1700)  ;  and  in 
17.i7  arrivi'd  a  reiriment  ol  (JOO  men,  who  had  con- 
ceived a  dislike  to  the  Sjjanish  governor  of  San 
Agustin  of  La  Florida,  who  attacked  this  colony, 
when  it  was  ilelended  by  the  aforesaid  Governor 
Ogled'orp. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  of  Georgia  is  defended 
by  a  thread  of  islands,  whicli  runs  along  its  whole 
extent;  and  for  more  than  70  miles  it  is  t''ull  of 
sand-ljinks.  Hut  the  vessels  ii:;ve  a  good  anchor- 
age, and  a  secure  port  at  the  entr.mce  of  the  river 
Savannah  ;  and  to  the  s.  of  this  river  is  a  clear 
and  quiet  basin,  called  Tek^-sound,  where  many 
ships  maj'  lay  at  anchor  in  II  foot  wattr,  with  a 
safe  place  for  eml)arkulion,  since  the  tide  on  this 
coast  rises  sevi'n  teel. 

In  this  province  arc  several  cities,  naniel}',  the 
Savannah,  Angust.i,  Ehenezer,  wliich  are  situate 
On  the  shore  of  the  river  of  the  fiame  of  the  first- 
mentioned  ;  and  on  the  .v.  is  tint  of  Frederick,  in 
the  island  of  St  .^imon,at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alatamacha,  with  dilFerent  forts  lor  its  own  de- 
fence and  that  of  t!ie  country. 

This  country  produces  abundance  of  wheat, 
maize,  oats,  and  barley,  and  the  two  latter  are  of 
the  very  best  quality.  The  wheat  is  sowed  in 
Way,  and  gathered  in  June.  It  also  yields  quan- 
tities of  potatoes,  melons,  water-melons,  qniiics, 
common  Fnglisli  pease,  which  with  some  liltic 
care  and  cultivation  might  he  produced  the  whole 
year  round  ;  beans,  sallad  of  all  kinds  and  in  re- 
gular succession,  also  fragrant  herbs,  wild  grapes 
in  abunflance,  and  cherries  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  England,  and  which  ripen  in  May  :  these 
arc  also  found  in  some  gardens  and  orchards,  as 
arc  pears,  ajiples,  and  a[)ricots,  mulberry  trees 
which  bear  twice  a  year,  as  also  white  mulberries, 
the  leaf  of  which  is  peculiarly  good  tor  silk- 
worms. The  olives  and  oranges  here  are  very 
good,  and  most  jiarticularly  in  the  s.  \r,iri  of  the 
province,  where  one  of  the  latter  has  been  known  (o 
grow  to  the  height  of  15  feet  in  seven  ye.irs.  The 
principal  of  the  trees  used  for  building  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  pine,  which  is  found  in  great  abund- 
iire,  oaks  of  six  or  seven  kinds,  bl.irk  walnuts', 
'  liars,  white  and  black  cypress,  laurels,  ami  myr- 
li  s,  uilh  which  arc  made  torches  ;   and  sassafras, 


which  infused  ill  water  makes  a  wholesome  drink. 
In  the  woods  are  a  quantify  of  birds,  and  jjarticu- 
larly  in  the  winter  season,  which  begins  in  Novem- 
ber and  fi/iishes  in  March  :  there  are  ducks,  wild 
turkeys  weighing  from  20  to  30  lbs.  turtle-doves, 
curlews,  woodcocks,  and  partridges  smaller  than 
those  of  Europe.  The  animals  are  hares,  rabbits 
of  good  flavour  ;  and  when  (he  season  is  very  cold, 
in  the  ii.  parts  there  are  great  flights  of  pigeons, 
which  may  be  easily  killed.  Here  are  also  some 
tigers,  but  they  are  small;  bears,  which,  when  they 
arc  sucklings,  have  the  flavour  of  sucking  pigs  ; 
wolves,  arul  many  species  of  ser|)  nts,  although 
these  are  not  venomous,  save  thai  of  the  rattle- 
snake, against  the  bite  of  which  the  Indians  have  a 
certain  antidote,  if  the  same  be  only  immediately 
appliid.  In  the  rivers  are  found  sea  wolves,  alli- 
gators, and  an  infinite  variety  offish,  which  in  (he 
sunnner  arc  extremely  cheap  ;  the  same  also  as  are 
the  various  kind  of  shell-fish  found  here.  Articles 
of  food  are  in  general  reasonable,  as  is  English 
beer,  also  rum  from  the  other  colonies.  The 
brandy  and  wine  commonly  drank  here  comes  from 
Madeira,  though  that  which  is  in  highest  estima- 
tion is  from  Lisbon.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  plen- 
tiful, and  they  will  continue  to  be  more  so  daily, 
since  many  have  been  planted.  Soap  here  is  also 
very  cheap,  but  the  most  useful  marmfatture  is 
that  of  silk,  since  the  climate  is  very  friendly  to  the 
breeding  of  silk-worms,  and  the  territory  for  the 
cidtivalion  of  the  mulberry.  There  are  some 
hopes  of  making  wine,  notwithstanding  the  great 
ditliculties  that  have  hitherto  obtained,  the  skin  of 
the  grape  not  being  of  sufficient  consistency  to  con- 
tain the  juice,  and  consequently  bursting  as  the 
grape  gets  ripe.  The  winters  in  the  spring  equi- 
nox kill  the  stocks  of  the  vines,  and  those  which 
are  brought  from  l^irope  are  destroyed  by  the  in- 
sects of  the  country  ;  but  it  has  been  tbund  by  ex- 
perience that  the  iinropean  vines  being  ingrafted 
with  those  of  the  country,  the  above  objections  are 
almost  entirely  obviateil,  since  they  thus  sprout 
much  later,  and  thus  escape  the  influence  of  the 
frost ;  the  bark  also  is  much  stronger,  and  resists 
the  insects.  Some  of  the  vines  that  were  brought 
from  Portugal  have  succeeded  well  enough,  even 
in  the  most  barren  part  of  this  province,  which,  in 
a  word,  only  wants  hands  to  cultivate  it.  The 
principal  rivers  by  which  it  is  irri<i:ated  are  the 
Savannah,  .Altamaha  or  (leorge,  and  St.  Mar)*,  the 
which  diviiles  it  from  Floriila.  Its  principal  ports 
are  at  the  entrance  of  the  two  former  rivers.  The 
number  of  iidiabitants  is  very  uncertain,  and  that 
of  the  Negroes  and  slaves,  we  are  assureil,  exceeds 
11,000. 
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The  following  list  slicws  tlic  exports  of  the  pro- 
ductions for  23  years,  and  the  proj^rcss  of  com- 
merce. The  first  column  is  the  year,  the  second 
the  number  of  the  vessels,  the  tliird  the  value  of 
their  cargoes  in  pounds  sterling.  The  capital  of 
Georgia  is  Savannah. 

1730        -  8        -  2,004 

J751         -  11         -  3,810 

1752  -  17         -  4,841 

1753  -  23         -  6,403 

1754  -  42         -  9,507 

1755  -  52         -  15,744 

1756  -  42         -  ]  7,766 

1757  -  44         -  15,649 

1758  -  21         -  8,613 

1759  -  48         -  12,694 

1760  -  37         -         20,852 

1761  -  45         -  15,870 

1762  -  57         -  27,021 
1703        -           92         -         47,551 

1764  -         115         -  55,025 

1765  -         148        -         73,426 

1766  -         154         -         81,228 

1767  -         154         -         67.092 

1768  -         186         -         92,284 

1769  -         181         -         86,480 

1770  -         186         -         99,383 

1771  -         185         -        106,387 

1772  -        217         -        121,077 
[Georgia,  now  one  of  the  United   Stales  of  N. 

America,  is  situated  between  lat.  30'^  37'  and  35"  ti. 
and  between  long.  80' 58' and  91°  SO'  tt).  beinji 
about  600  miles  in  length,  and  on  an  average  250 
in  breadth.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  parishes, 
afterwards  into  tliree  districts,  but  lately  into  two 
districts,  viz.  Upper  and  Lower,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  94  counties,  as  follow  :  in  the  Lower 
district  are  Camden,  Glynn,  Liberty,  Chatham, 
Bryan,  M'lntosh,  Ellingham,  Scriven,  and  Burke. 
The  counties  in  the  Upper  district  are  Montgo- 
mery, ^\  ashinglon,  Hancock,  Greene,  Franklin, 
Oglethorpe,  Elbert,  Wilkes,  Lincoln,  Warren, 
Jeflerson,  Jackson,  Bullock,  Columbia,  and  Uich- 
niond.  The  principal  towns  are  Aiigusf.-i,  for- 
merly the  seat  of  government,  Savaiimili,  the  for- 
mer c;ipilal  of  the  stale,  Sunbury,  Brunswick, 
Frederica,  Washington,  and  Louisville,  whi('h  is 
the  metropolis  of  tlie  state  ;  and  here  are  deposited 
the  records  of  the  state,  such  of  them  as  a  late 
leffislature  did  not  order  to  be  publicly  burnt. 

The  princi))al  rivers  which  water  Georgia  are. 
Savannah,  which  separates  itself  from  S.  Carolina; 
Ogeechee  river,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  for- 
mer ;  and  Alatamaha,  which  runs  jinrallel  with  tlie 
others.   Besides  these  and  their  numerous  branches, 


there  is  Turtle  river,  Little  Sitilla,  Great  Sitilla, 
Crooke<l  river,  and  St.  Mary's,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  s,  boundary  of  tiic  United  States.  The 
rivers  in  the  middle  and  to.  parts  will  be  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Gi.orgia  Western  Territory. 
All  these  are  stored  with  a  great  variety  of  fish,  as 
rock,  mullet,  whiting,  shad,  trout,  tlrum,  bass,  cat- 
fish, while,  brim,  and  sturgeon  ;  and  the  bays  and 
lagoons  are  supplied  with  oysters,  and  other  shell- 
fish, crabs,  shrimps,  &c.  The  clams,  in  particular, 
are  large,  their  lucat  white,  tender,  and  delicate. 
The  shark  and  great  black  stingray  are  insatiable 
cannibals,  and  very  troublesome  to  the  fishermen. 
The  chief  lake  or  marsh  is  Ekanfanoka,  by  some 
called  Ouaquaplienogaw,  which  is  300  miles  in 
circumference. 

The  e.  part  of  the  state,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  ocean,  and  the  rivers  Savannah  and  St. 
Mary's,  a  tract  of  country  more  than  120  miles 
from  n.  to  .«,  and  from  50  to  80  r.  and  w.  is  level, 
without  a  hill  or  stone.  At  the  distance  of  about 
40  or  50  miles  (rom  the  sea  board,  or  salt  marsh, 
the  lands  begin  to  be  more  or  less  uneven,  until 
they  gradually  rise  to  monntains.  The  vast  chain 
of  the  Alleghany  or  A  jipalaehian  mountains,  which 
commence  with  l!ie  Kaals  kill,  near  Hudson  river, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  terminate  in  Georgia, 
60  miles  s.  of  its  «.  boundary.  From  the  foot  of 
this  mountain  spreads  a  wide  extendfd  plain,  of 
the  richest  soil,  and  in  a  latitude  and  climate  well 
adapted  to  the  ctdtivation  of  most  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  *.  of  Europe,  and  of  the  E.  Indies.  In 
the  low  country,  near  the  rice  swamps,  bilious 
complaijits  and  fevers  of  various  kinds  are  pretty 
universal,  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September:  but.  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  improved,  are  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  settlers,  and  an  unfailing  source  of 
wealth.  Before  the  sickly  season  approaches,  the 
rich  jilanters,  with  their  families,  remove  to  the 
sea-islands,  or  some  elevated,  healthy  situation, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air.  In  the  winter  and 
spring,  pleurisies,  peripneumonies,  and  other  in- 
flaminnlory  disorders,  occasioned  by  violent  and 
sudden  colds,  are  considerably  common,  and  fre- 
quently fatal.  Consumptions,  epilepsies,  cancers,  j 
palsies,  and  apoplexies,  are  not  so  common  among  ' 
the  iidiabilants  t)l'  the  s.  as  n.  climates. 

The  winters  in  Georgia  are  very  mild  and  plea- 
sant. Snow  is  w:'ldoin  or  never  seen  ;  nor  is  vege- 
tation olfen  prevented  by  severe  frosts.  Cattle 
subsist  tolerably  well  during  the  winter,  feeding  in 
the  woods  aiitl  savannas,  and  are  fatter  in  that  sea- 
son than  in  any  oilier.  In  the  hilly  country,  which 
begins  about  30,  and   in   some  places  100   miles] 
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[from  the  spa,  <Iie  air  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and 
the  water  plen(y  and  good.  From  .Iiiiie  to  Sep- 
tember, (he  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  tliermometer 
commonly  (iuctuales  Croui  Tt)'"  Uf  9iV  ;  in  winter, 
from  40  to  G0°.  The  most  prevailinj^  winds  are 
s.  ti'.  and  c.  ;  in  winter  w.  w.  Tiie  e.  wind  is 
■<\arMiest  in  winter  and  cooh'st  in  sunnner.  'I  lie  .?. 
■wind,  in  suumier  anti  (all  pardcularij',  is  <himp, 
sultry,  unelastie,  and  of  course  unhealthy.  In  the 
s.e.  parts  of  this  state,  wiiicli  lie  within  a  few  de- 
grees of  the  torrid  zone,  tiie  atmosphere  is  ke|)t  in 
motion  by  impressions  from  tlie  trade-w  inds.  'i'liis 
purifies  the  air,  so  that  il  is  found  to  have  salutary 
effects  on  consumptive  habits. 

]n  ihe  h)w  lands  are  tiie  rice  fields;  in  (he  ifi- 
terior  and  hilly  parts,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  (he 
other  productions  more  common  to  the  «.  stales. 
llicc  is  at  present  the  stajile  commodity  of  (he 
state;  tobacco,  wheat,  and  indigo  are  (lie  other 
great  articles  of  produce.  Besides  these  the  s(a(e 
yields  co((on,  silk,  corn,  po(a(oes,  oranges,  fitrs, 
olives,  poiiiegranates,  &c.  The  forests  consi-t  ol 
oak,  hickory,  m\ili)(rry,  pine,  cedar,  &c.  The 
Avhole  coast  is  bordered  \vi(li  islands;  (he  jirincipal 
of  which  are  Skidaway,  W  assaw,  Ossabaw,  St. 
Catherine's,  Sapelo,  Frederica,  .lek3d,  Cumberland, 
&c.  'i'hese  islands  are  surrounded  by  navigable 
creeks,  between  whicJi  and  the  mainland  is  a  large 
extent  of  salt  marsh,  fronting  the  whole  state,  not 
less,  on  an  average,  than  four  or  five  miles  in 
breadth  ;  intersected  with  creeks  in  various  direc- 
tions, admitting,  through  the  whole,  an  inland 
navigation,  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland, 
from  the  //.  e.  to  (he  s.  e.  corners  of  the  state.  The 
e.  sides  of  these  islands  are,  for  the  most  part,  clean, 
hard,  sandy  beaches,  exposed  to  (he  wash  of  (he 
ocean.  Between  these  islands  are  (he  entrances  of 
the  rivers  from  (he  interior  country,  winding 
through  (he  low  sal(  marshes,  and  delivering  their 
■waters  into  the  sounds,  which  form  capacious  har- 
bours of  from  three  to  eight  miles  over,  and  which 
communicate  with  each  other  by  parallel  salt 
creeks. 

The  soil  and  its  (tTtility  are  various,  according 
to  si(ua(ioii  and  dill'er<-iit  improviineiit.  The 
islands  in  (heir  natural  s(ate  are  covered  wi(h  a 
pleudful  growdi  of  pine,  oak,  hickory,  live  oak, 
(an  uncommonly  hard  and  very  valuable  wood)an(i 
some  reil  cedar,  'i'he  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
black  mould,  making  what  is  commonly  callcil  a 
grey  soil.  A  considerable  part  of  it,  particularly 
that  whereon  grow  (he  oak,  hickory,  and  live  oak, 
is  very  rich,  anil  yields  on  cuUivation  <;ooil  crops 
o(  indigo,  co((<)n,  com,  and  po(at()es.  The  soil  of 
the  mainland,  atljoiniiig  the  marshes  and  creeks,  is 
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nearly  of  (he  same  quality  wi(h  (hat  of  the  islanilsj 
except  (hat  which  borders  on  those  rivers  and 
creeks  which  stretch  far  back  into  the  country. 
On  these,  immediately  after  you  leave  (he  sal(s, 
begin  the  valuable  rice  swamps,  which,  on  culti- 
va(ion,  afibrd  the  present  chief  staple  of  com- 
merce. 

The  soil  between  the  rivers,  after  you  leave  tiie 
sea  and  (he  vi\ij;i:  of  the  swamps,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  20  or  SO  miles,  changes  from  a  grey  to  a 
red  colour,  on  which  glows  |>leiity  of  oak  and  hic- 
kory^ wi(h  a  considerable  intermixture  of  pine.  In 
some  places  it  is  gravelly,  but  fertile,  and  so  con- 
(iiuies  for  a  number  of  miles,  gradually  deepening 
the  reddish  colour  of  the  earth,  till  it  changes  into 
what  is  called  (he  Mulatto  soil,  consisting  of  a  black 
and  red  eartli.  The  Midatto  lands  are  generally 
strong,  anil  yield  large  crops  of  wheat,  tobacco, 
corn,  &c.  To  (his  kind  of  land  succeeds  by  turns 
a  soil  nearly  black  and  very  rich,  on  which  grow 
large  ijuaiitities  of  black  walnut,  mulberry,  (fee. 
This  succession  of  ilidi-rcnt  soils  cofitinues  uniform 
and  regular,  though  there  are  some  large  veins  of 
all  thediU'erent  soils  intermixed  ;  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  this  succession,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
stretches  across  this  state  nearly  parallel  with  the 
sea-coast,  and  extends  through  (he  several  states 
nearly  in  the  same  direction,  to  the  banks  of  Hud- 
son river. 

Cotton  was  formerly  planted  here  only  by  tiie 
poorer  class  of  jjeoijle,  and  that  only  for  family 
tise.  They  planted  two  kinds,  the  annual  and  the 
W.  Indian  ;  the  lormer  is  low,  and  planted  everj' 
year  ;  the  balls  are  large,  and  the  phlox  long, 
strong,  and  perfectly  white.  The  latter  is  a  tall 
perennial  plant,  the  stalk  somewhat  shrubby,  sc- 
venU  of  which  rise  up  from  the  root  for  several 
years  successively,  the  stems  of  (he  former  year 
being  killed  by  the  winter  frosts.  The  balls  of  the 
\V.  India  cotton  arc  not  quite  so  large  as  the  other, 
but  the  jihlox  or  wool  is  long,  ex(remely  fine, 
silky,  and  whi(e.  A  plantation  of  this  kind  will 
last  several  years,  with  moderate  labour  and  care. 
The  culture  of  cotton  is  now  much  more  at(ended 
to  ;  several  indigo  planiers  have  converted  their 
plan(a(ions  in(o  coKon  fields.  A  new  species  is 
about  (o  be  introduci-d  into  this  state,  the  seed  of 
which  was  l.itely  brought  by  Captain  Josiah  Ro- 
ber(s  from  \\"ai(ahoo,  one  ot  (he  Marqiicsa  islands 
in  (he  S.  Pacific  ocean,  and  sent  to  a  gentleman  in 
f  I'eorgia  by  a  member  of  (he  his(orical  society  in 
Boston.  This  co((on  is  of  a  very  fine  (exdire, 
and  is  expected  will  prove  a  considerable  acquisi- 
tion to  (he  f.  states.  The  co((on  a(  present  raised 
in  Georgia  is  disluiguishcd  by  sume  into  two] 
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[kinds,  (he  green  ami  l)lack  seed  ;  tlic  former  is 
planted  in  (he  Upper  conntry,  the  latter  on  the 
hea-islands  and  adjnrent  lands,  and  was  l)rouglit, 
about  the  year  1788,  from  the  Bahamas  ;  and 
tliere  is  now  a  prospect,  tliat  in  a  few  years  the 
slates  of  S.  Carolina  and  fieorgia  may  be  able  to 
raise  more  than  10,000,000  of  ponnds  of  cotton 
annually  tor  exportation.  Most  of  the  tropical 
fruits  would  flonrish  in  this  state  with  proper  at- 
tention. The  s.  w.  part  of  tliis  state,  and  the  parts 
of  K.  and  W.Florida,  which  lie  adjoining,  will 
probably,  in  some  futnre  lime,  become  tlie  vineyard 
of  America.  The  chief  articles  of  export  arc  rice, 
tobacco,  in<ligo,  sago,  lumber,  naval  stores,  leather, 
deer-skins,  snake-root,  myrtle  and  bees  wa.x,  corn, 
and  live  stock.  The  planters  and  ftirmers  raise 
large  stocks  of  cattle,  from  1000  to  1500  head,  and 
some  more.  The  value  in  sterling  money,  of  the 
exports  ofGcorsria  in  the  year  1755,  was  15,744.'. ; 
in  1772,  121, (J77/.  ;  in  "l791,  value  in  dollars 
491,472;  in  1792,  4,')8,973  ;  i»  1794,501,583;  in 
1796,  676,154  ;  and  in  1798,  950,158.  In  1790, 
the  tonnage  employed  in  this  .state  was  28,540  ; 
and  the  number  of  American  seamen  11,225.  In 
return  for  lier  exports,  Georgia  receives  W.  India 
goods,  teas,  wines,  clothing,  and  dry  goods  of 
all  kinds.  From  the  «.  states,  cheese,  fish,  pota- 
toes, apples,  cider,  and  slices.  The  imports  and 
exports  are  principally  to  and  from  Savannah, 
which  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  the  place  where 
the  principal  commercial  business  of  the  state 
i«  transacted.  According  to  the  census  of  1790, 
the  numljer  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  82,.548,  of 
whom  29,264  were  slaves  ;  and  by  that  of  1810,  to 
252,433  souls.  The  different  religious  sects  are 
Presbyterians,  Kpiscopalians,  Baptists,  and  Me- 
thodists. They  have  but  few  regular  ministers 
among  them.  The  citizens  of  Georgia  have  lately 
revised  and  altered  their  constitution,  and  formed  it 
upon  a  plan  similar  to  the  federal  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  literature  of  this  state, 
\\hich  is  y<{  in  its  infancy,  is  commencing  on  a 
plan  which,  if  ever  carried  into  ellect,  will  be  very 
advantageous  to  tlie  state.  A  college,  with  ample 
and  liberal  endowments,  is  instituted  in  Louisville, 
a  Iiich  and  healthy  part  of  the  county,  near  the 
centre  of  the  state.  There  is  also  provision  made 
for  the  institution  of  an  academy  in  each  county  of 
tlie  state,  to  be  supported  from  the  same  funds, 
and  considered  as  parts  and  members  of  the  same 
institution,  under  the  general  superintendence  and 
direction  of  a  president  and  board  of  trustees,  se- 
lected, f<)r  their  literary  accomplishments,  from  the 
difl'erent  parts  of  the  slate,  and  invested  with  the 
customary  powers  of  corporations.   This  institution 


is  denominated  tlic  University  of  Georgia.  The 
funds  for  the  support  of  literary  inslilutions  arc 
principally  in  lands,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
.30,000  acres,  a  great  part  of  which  is  of  the  Ix'st 
tjuality,  and  at  present  very  valuable;  together 
with  nearly  6000/.  sterling  iu  bonds,  houses,  and 
town  lots  in  Augusta,  (hherjxiblic  jiropcrty,  to 
the  amount  of  lOOO/.  in  each  comity,  has  been  set 
apart  lor  the  pnrpo.ses  of  building  and  furnishing 
their  respective  academies.  The  funds  originallj 
designed  to  support  the  literary  or|)han  house, 
founded  by  the  K«v.  George  M  hilefield,  are 
chiefly  in  rice  plantations  and  Negroes.  On  the 
death  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  to  whom 
Mr.  Wliilefield  bequeathed  this  property,  as  trus- 
tee,  the  legislature,  in  the  year  1792,  passed  a  law 
vesting  it  in  13  commissioners,  witli  powers  to 
carry  the  original  intention  of  Mr.  Whitcfield 
intoexecution  ;  and  in  compliment  to  the  Countess^ 
the  seminary  is  styled  Huntingdon  college. 

This  state,  as  Albedo  has  remarked,  was  fir>t 
settled  in  tiie  year  J 732,  and  it  was  the  onl/ 
colony  .settled  at  the  expence  of  the  crown.  ] 

[Georgia  Western  TcaitiTony.  Underthts 
name  is  included  all  that  part  of  the  state  of 
(ieorgia  which  lies  w.  of  the  head  waters  of  those 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  This 
extensive  tract  of  country  embraces  some  of  the 
finest  land  in  the  United  States,  is  intersected  with 
a  great  number  of  noble  rivers,  which  may  !« 
seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  map,  and  is  inhabited 
(except  such  parts  wherein  the  lii(ii;in  title  lias 
been  extinguished)  by  three  nations  of  Indians, 
viz.  the  Muskogulge  or  Creek,  the  Chaclaws,  and 
Chickasaws:  the  Cherokees  also  have  a  title  to  a 
small  ];oition  of  the  71.  part  of  this  territory,  on 
the  Tennessee  river.  These  nations  together  can 
furnish  between  8  and  9000  warriors.  About 
2000  families  of  white  people  inhabit  those  parfs 
of  this  territory  where  the  Indian  title  has  been 
extinguished,  chiefly  at  the  Natchez,  and  the 
Xa.xoo  river,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
a  considerable  number  on  the  Tombigbee  river, 
and  scattered  among  the  Cre(;k  Indians.  This  terri- 
tory, for  reasons  which  will  hereafter  a|)pear,  has 
lately  become  an  object  of  much  public  attention 
anil  inquiry,  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  on  this  account,  the  following  de- 
scri])tion  of  it,  and  statenicril  of  facts  relative  to  the 
sale  of  certain  parts  of  it, and  theclaiinsof  the  UnittHl 
States,  &c.  have  been  collected  and  arranged  with 
great  care  from  the  most  authentic  sources  that 
can  1)6  obtained,  and  given  under  this  head 
for  the  information  of  the  public.  This  territory, 
lying  between  lat.  31"  and  35^  n.  is  not  subject  loj 
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[tlie  extremes  of  heat  or  colJ  ;  the  climate  is  tem- 
perate and   clelifflilful  through  the  year,  and  ex- 
cept in  low  grounds,  and  in  tlie  neighboiiriiood  of 
stagnant  waters,  is  very  healtiitul.      White  frosts, 
and  sometimes  tiiin  ice,  have  been  seen  as  far  s.  as 
the  31^  of  latitude ;  but  snow   is  very  uncomnion 
in  any  part  of  this  territory.     A   person   residing 
at  the  Natchez   writes  to  liis  friend  in  the  e.  part 
of  Georgia,  tiiat   "  tiiis   country  affords  the   best 
spring  water ;  every  person  almost   is  in  bloom- 
ing health."      Others  who  have  visited  it  say, 
of  that  part  of  the  territory    which    borders   on 
the  Mississippi,  that  "  the  water  is   good   for  20 
miles    back    from    the    river,    and    the    country 
healthy  and  |)leasaiit,  and   of  all  others  that  they 
have  seen   the   most   desirable."     Mr.  Hutchins, 
speaking  of  the  same  tract,  says,  "  the  climate  is 
licalthy  and  teinpi-rite,  the  country  delightful  and 
well  watered,  and   the   prospi-ct  is   beautiful   and 
extensive  ;   variegated   by   many    iiiequMlities  and 
fine  meadows,  sp|)arated   by    innunierahli'   copses, 
the  treesof  which  are  of  diliereiit  kinds,  but  mostly 
of  walnut  and  oak.     The  elevated,  open,  and  aiiy 
situation  of  this  country,  renders   it  less   liable  to 
fevers  and  agues,    (the  only  disorders  ever  known 
in  its  neighbourhood),  ihan  some  other  parts  bor- 
dering on   the  Mississippi,  where   the  want  of  a 
sufficient  descent  to  convey  the   waters  off,  occa- 
sions numbers  of  stagnant  ponds,  whose  exhalations 
inft;ct  the  air."     Another  traveller   describes  the 
country  between  the  Tonibigbee  and  the  Coosa  and 
Alabama  as  being  healthy,  well  watered  with  many 

S)lcasant   rivulets,    afJ'ording  deliglilful   situations 
or  settlements, and  the  water  pure  and  very  good. 
To  give  a  just  vi^w  of  the  rivers,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  advantages   derived  from   them    to  this 
territory,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  them  from  their 
mouths  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     The   Mississippi 
bounds  this  territory  on  the  w. :   the  free  naviga- 
tion of  (his  noble  river  is  now  enjoyed    by  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  United    Slates:    it   empties,  by 
scveial  mouths  of  dilh-rent  depths,  t'rom  nine  to  Iti 
feel,  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  about  lat.  29"  n. 
]    The  bars  at   the  moulli    of  this   river    frequently 
!   sliifl;  after  passing  them   into  the   river,  there    is 
I.  from  three  to   10  fathoms  of  water,  as  far   as  the 
;   s,  a',  pass;  and  tliet\ce  to  the  Missouri,  a  distance 
j  of    IlliJ    computed    miles,     12,  15,  20,  and  30 
■    fathoms  is  the  gi-neral  depth. 

In  ascending  the  Mississippi,  there  are  extensive 

I    natural   meadows,   with  a  prosi)Cct  of  the  gidf  of 

I    Mexico  on  each  side,  the  distance  of  32  miles,  to  a 

place  called  Dctour-aux-Flaquemines,  in  W.  Flo- 

j  rida  :  thcuce  20  miles  to  the  settlements,  the  banks 


are  low  and  marshy,  generally  overflowed  and 
covered  with  thick  wood,  palmetto  bushes,  &c. 
apparently  impenetrable  by  man  or  beast :  thence 
to  Oetour-des-Anglois,  at  the  bend  of  the  river, 
the  banks  are  well  inhabited  ;  as  also  from  hence 
to  New  Orleans  18  miles,  which  distance  there  is  a 
good  road  for  carriages.  Vessels  pass  from  the 
mouth  of  this  river  to  New  Orleans  lO.i  nilcs,  in 
seven  or  eight  days,  commoidy  ;  sometimes  in 
three  or  four. 

From  New  Orleans,  the  capital  of  Louisiana, 
there  is  an  easy  communication    with   W.  Florida 
by  Bayouk  creek,  which  is  a  water   of  lake  i'on- 
chartrain,  navigable  fur  vessels  drawing  four  feet 
water,  six  miles  up  from  the  lake,  to  a  landing 
place  two  miles  from  New  Orleans.     For  nearly 
50  miles,   as  you  proceed   up  the  river,   both  its 
banks  are  settled  and  highly  cultivated,  in  part  by 
emigrants  from  Germany,  who  furnish  the  market 
with   indigo  of  a  superior  quality,  cotton,  rice, 
beans,  myrtle,  wax,  and  lumber.     In  1762,  some 
rich  planters  attempted   the  cultivation   of  canes 
and  the  making  of  sugar,  and  erected  mills  for  the 
purpose:  this  sugar  was  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  some  of  the  crops  were  large;  but  some  win- 
ters proving  so  severe  as  to  kill   the  canes,  no  de- 
penclence  can  be  placed  on  the  cidture  of  that  article. 
The  settlements   of  the  Acadians,   which  were 
begun  in  the  year  1763,  extend  on   both  sides  of 
the  river,  from  Germans   to  the   river    Ibberville, 
which    is  99  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  270 
from  Pensacola,  by  way  of  lakes  Ponchartrain  and 
Maurepas. 

At  point  Coupee,  35  miles  above  the  Ibberville, 
are  settlements  extending  20  miles  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  river,  which  30  years  ago  had  2000  white 
iidiabitants  and  7000  slaves,  w  ho  were  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  indigo,  Indian  corn, 
&c.  for  the  New  Orleans  market,  wliich  they  fur- 
nished also  with  poultry,  and  abundance  of 
squared  timber,  staves,  &c. 

Mr.  Hutchins,  from  his  personal  knowledge, 
describes  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, between  the  latitudes  30"  and  31°,  border- 
ing on  Georgia,  as  follows  : 

,\ltliough  this  country  might  produce  all  the 
valuable  articles  raisetl  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
situated  in  the  same  latitudes,  yet  the  inhabitants 
principally  cidtivate  indigo,  rice,  tobicco,  In- 
dian corn,  and  some  wheat;  and  they  raise  large 
stocks  of  black  cattle,  horses,  nudes,  hogs,  sheep, 
and  ]i()ultry.  The  sheep  are  s;iid  to  make  the 
sweetest  mutton  in  the  world.  The  black  cattle, 
when  fut  enough  lor  sale,  which  they  commonly] 
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[nrc  the  year  routui,  arc  driven  across  the  country 
to  New  Orleans,  where  there  is  always  a  good 
market. 

This  country  is  principally  timbered  with  all 
the  dirtcrent  kinds  of  oak,  but  mostly  with  live 
oak,  ot  the  larirost  and  Imst  quality,  uncommonly 
large  cypress,  black  walnut,  hickory,  white  ash, 
cherry,  plum,  poplar  trees,  and  grape  vines ;  here  is 
found  also  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  meilicinal 
roots.  The  lands  bordering  the  rivers  and  lakes 
are  generally  well  wooded  ;  but  ata  small  distance 
from  them  are  very  extensive  natural  meadows, 
or  savannas,  of  tin- most  luxuriant  soil,  composed 
of  a  black  moidd,  about  one  aiul  a  half  feet  deep, 
very  loose  and  ricii,  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the 
frequent  burning  of  the  savannas:  below  the  black 
mould  is  a  stiff  clay  of  different  colours.  It  is 
said,  this  clay,  after  being  exposed  some  time  lo 
the  sun,  becomes  so  hard,  that  it  is  dilhcult  either 
lo  break  or  bciul ;  but  when  wet  by  a  light  shower 
of  rain,  it  slackens  in  the  same  manner  as  lime 
does  when  exjwscd  to  moisture,  and  becomes 
•loose  and  moulders  away,  alter  which  it  is  found 
excellent  for  vegetation. 

After  passing  the  31st  degree  of «.  lat.  from  W. 
Florida  into  (ieorgia  you  enter  wiiat  is  called 
the  Natchez  Country,  bordering  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. Fort  Kosailie,  in  this  country,  is  in  lat. 
3P  40' ;  ^2-13  miles  above  New  Orleans. 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  superior  to  any  of 
the  lands  on  the  bortlers  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
for  the  production  of  many  articles  :  its  situation 
being  higher,  aflbrds  a  greater  variety  of  soil,  and 
is  in  a  more  favourable  climate  for  the  growtii  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c.  than  the  country 
lower  down,  and  nearer  to  the  sea.  The  soil  also 
produces  in  equal  abundance  Indian  corn,  rice, 
liemp,  flax,  indigo,  cotton,  pot-herbs,  pulse  of 
i.'very  kind,  and  pasturage;  and  the  tobacco  made 
Iiere  is  esteemed  i)ref(;rablc  to  any  cidtivatcd  in 
other  parts  of  America.  Hops  grow  wild  ;  all 
kinds  of  European  fruits  arrive  to  great  perfection, 
and  no  part  of  the  known  world  is  more  favourable 
for  tlua  raising  of  every  kind  of  stock.  The  rising 
grounds,  which  are  clothed  witii  grass  and  oilier 
lierbs  of  the  finest  verdure,  are  well  adapted  lo  the 
cullur(;  of  vines  ;  the  mulberry  trees  are  verj- nu- 
inerous,  and  the  winters  sufficiently  moderate  for 
tlie  breed  of  silk  worms.  Clay  of  diflcrent  colours, 
fit  for  glass  works  and  pottery,  is  found  here  in 
great  abundance ;  and  also  a  variety  of  stately 
timber,  fit  for  house  and  ship  building,  &c. 

"  The  laiuls,"  it  is  "said,  on  the  Mississippi, 
extending  e.  about  2l)  luiles,  are  hilly,  without 


stones  or  sand,  extremely  rich,  of  a  deep  black 
soil,  covered  thick  with  canes,  white  arul  black 
oak,  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  some  sugar  maple, 
beech,  aiul  dogwood;  that  there  are  veryefew 
streams  or  springs  of  water;  that  the  water  is  not 
good,  and  tastes  as  if  impregnatird  with  sulphur; 
that  the  country  is  much  infested  with  insects; 
that  the  land  is  high  and  binfl  three  fourths  of  the 
distance  along  the  river  Mississip|)i,  and  a  part 
overflowed  and  drowned."  Hut  it  is  apprehended 
that  this  description  is  not  i)erli-ctly  just,  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  the  scarcity  and  badness  of  the  water, 
as  a  gentleman  of  respectable  character,  who  re- 
sided nine  months  at  the  Natchez,  saj's,  "  The 
lands  on  the  Mississijjpi  are  more  liavel,  and  better 
watered,  than  is  above  represented  ;  and  lliat  the 
water  is  good,  and  the  country  healthy  and  re- 
markably pleasant." 

This  country  was  once  famous  for  i(s  inhabitants, 
the  Natchez  Indians,  who,  from  their  great  num- 
bers, and  the  improved  state  of  society  among 
them,  were  considered  as  the  most  civilized  In- 
dians on  the  continent  of  America.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  this  nation  but  their  name,  by  which 
their  country  continues  to  be  called.  The  dis- 
trict of  the  Natchez,  as  well  as  all  along  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  river  Ibbervillc,  was 
selllingvery  fast  by  emijjratiofi";  trouj  the  >i.  stales, 
till  the  capture  of  the  British  iroops  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  1779,  put  an  entire  stop  to  it. 

I'rom  fort  Rosnilie  to  the  IVtit  (ioufrc  is  31 1 
miles.  There  is  a  firm  rock  on  the  f.  side  of  the 
Mississippi  for  near  a  mile,  which  seems  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  lime-stone:  the  land  near  the  river 
is  much  broken  and  very  high,  with  a  <rood  soil, 
and  several  plantations  on  il.  I-"roin  the  Petit 
(loufre  to  Stoney  river,  is  four  miles  and  a  half: 
from  the  month  to  what  is  called  the  Fork  of  this 
river,  is  computed  to  lie  21  miles.  In  this  dis- 
tance there  are  several  quarries  of  stone,  and  the 
land  has  a  clay  soil,  with  gravel  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  On  the  w.  side  of  this  river,  the  land 
in  general  is  low  and  rich;  that  on  the.?,  side  is 
much  higher,  but  broken  into  hills  and  vales  ;  but 
here  tin,'  low  lands  are  not  often  overflowed  ;  both 
sides  are  shaded  with  a  variety  of  useful  timber. 
At  the  fork,  the  river  parts  almost  at  right  angles, 
and  the  lands  between  and  on  each  side  of  them 
are  said  to  be  clay  and  marl  soil,  not  so  uneven 
as  the  lands  on  this  river  lower  down.  From 
Stoney  river  to  Lonsa  ('hilto,  or  Dig  Black  river, 
is  10  miles  :  this  river,  at  the  mouth,  is  about  30 
yards  wide,  but  within,  from  ."0  to  50  yards,  and 
is  said  to  be  navigable  for  ciinocs  30  or  40  leagues :] 
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[about  a  niilcand  a  half  up  this  livrr,  the  high  lands 
arc  close  on  the  right,  and  are  much  broketi :  a  mile 
and  a  halt' I'urlliiT,  ihc  high  lands  aj^pt-iir  again 
on  (lie  right,  where  there  are  several  springs  of 
Mater,  but  none  as  yet  have  been  discovered  on 
the  leit.  At  about  eight  miles  further,  the  higli 
lands  arc  near  the  river,  on  the  left,  and  appear 
to  be  the  same  range  that  comes  from  the  Vazoo 
clifls:    at   six    miles  further,    the   hiirh   lands  are 


ne;ir  the  river,  on  both  sides,  and  continue  lor  two 
or  three  miles,  but  broken  and  full  of  springs  of 
■water.  This  land  on  the  left  was  chosen  by  (Ge- 
neral Putnam,  Ciiptain  J'ltios,  Mr.  layman,  and 
other  New  JOngland  adventurers,  as  a  proper 
j)lace  for  a  (own  ;  and  by  order  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  West  I'Moridn,  in  I77.'j,  it  was  re- 
served i()r  the  capital.  The  country  round  is 
wry  fit  for  settlements.  For  ("our  or  (ivi;  miles 
above  this  place,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
land  is  rich,  and  not  so  much  drowned,  nor  so 
uneven,  as  some  parts  lower  down.  About  six 
miles  and  a  half  further,  there  is  a  rajjid  water, 
stones  and  gravel  bottom,  IGO  yards  in  length  ; 
and  in  one  place  a  firm  rock  almost  across  the 
river,  and  as  much  of  it  bare,  when  the  water  is  at 
a  moderate  height,  as  oontines  (lie  si  renin  to  nearly 
20  teet ;  and  the  channel  is  about  four  feet  deep. 

From  the  Lousa  Cliitio  to  the  "\:izoo  clifls,  is 

40  miles.     From  this  clitrtlie  high  lands  lie  7i.  e. 

and  s.  s.  e.  bearing  ofl'  from  the  river,  full  of  cane 

and  rich  soil,  even  on  the  very   highest  ridges  : 

just  at  the*,  end  of  the  clifls,  the  bank  is  low,  where 

the  water  oftlie  Mississippi,  when  high,  (lows  back 

and  runs  bi-tween  the  bank  and  high  land,  which 

ranges  nearly  «.    and  s.  s.  r.  to  the  Lousa  Chitto, 

oecasioiiiiig  much   wet  ground,   cyi)ress   swamp, 

and   stagnant   ponds.     Frou)  the  clifls,    is  seven 

miles  and  a  hall  to  (he  river  Yazoo  ;  the  mouth  of 

this  river  is  upwards  of  100  yards  in   width,  and 

I  was  found  by  Mr.  Gaul  to  be  in  lat.  32^  '37',   and 

by    Mr.  I'urcell  in  32'-'  2S' w.     The  water  of  the 

!  .Mississippi,  when  (he  river   is   high,   runs  up  the 

.  ^  azoo  several  miles,  and  empties  itself  again  by  a 

,  numb<;r    of  channels,    which   direct  their  course 

!  across  the  country,  and  fall  in  above  the  Walnut 

i  hills.     The  \'azoo  runs  from  (he  //.  c.  and  glides 

■'(lirough  a  healdiy,    (L-rtile,  and  pleasant  country, 

i  greatly  reseniblin>j  (hat  about  (he  Na(che/.,  parti- 

I  cularly  in  (he  luxuriancy  and  iliversi(y  of  i(s  soil, 

;  varie(y  ot' timber,  (empeia(ure  ol  climate,  and  de- 

■  lighdul  situadoii  :   it   is    remarkal)ly    well  watered 

by  springs  and  brooks  ;   many  of  the  latter  aflord 

convenient  sea(s  lior  mills.     i'"urlher  up  (his  river 

I  the  ctmes  are  less  frecpieiU,  and  smaller  in  si/.e,  and 

I  at  (heilistance  of  20  miles  there  are  scarcelv  any. 

I 


Here  (he  country  is  clear  of  ujulerwood,  and  well 
watered,  and  (he  soil  very  rich,  which  continues 
to  the  Chaelaw  and  Chickasaw  (ow;is,  on  the  e. 
and  71.  w.  branches  of  Vazoo  river:  these  branches 
unite  jO  miles  from  (he  Mississippi,  following  tlie 
course  of  (he  river;  (he  navigation  to  their  junc- 
tion, commonly  called  the  Fork,  is  practicable 
with  very  large  boats  in  the  spring  season,  and 
Avitli  smaller  ones  a  considerable  way  further,  with 
the  interrujition  of  but  one  fall,  where  they  are 
oI)liged  to  make  a  short  portage,  '20  miles  up  the 
u.  zo.  branch,  and  70  miles  from  the  Mississippi. 
The  country  in  which  the  Chactaw  and  Chicka- 
saw towns  are  sitiia(ed,  is  said  (o  be  as  healthy  as 
any  ])art  of  the  continent,  the  natives  scarcely  ever 
being  sick:  such  of  them  as  frequent  the  Missis- 
sippi, leave  its  banks  as  the  summer  approaches, 
lest  (hey  might  partake  of  the  fevers  that  some- 
times visit  the  low  swampy  lands  bordering  upon 
(lia(  river.  Wheat,  it  is  said,  yields  better  at  the 
Yazoo  than  at  the  Natchez,  owing  jirobably  to  its 
more  h.  sKuation.  One  very  considerable  advan- 
tage will  a((end  the  settlers  on  the  river  Yazoo, 
which  those  at  Natchez  will  be  deprived  of,  witli- 
out  going  to  a  great  expence;  that  is,  the  build- 
ing wi(h  s(one  ;  (here  being  great  plenty  near  (he 
Yazoo,  but  none  having  yet  been  discovered  nearer 
to  the  Natchez  tiian  the  Petit  (ioufre,  or  Little 
Whirlpool,  a  distance  of  about  3\  miles  :  between 
this  place  and  the  Balize,  there  is  not  a  stone  to  be 
seen  any  where  near  the  river.  The  quantity  of 
good  land  on  the  Mississip|)i  and  its  branches, 
from  the  bay  of  Mexico  to  the  river  Ohio,  a 
distance  of  nearly  iOOO  miles,  is  vastly  great,  and 
(he  conveniences  a((ending  it  arc  equally  so  :  we 
may  likewise  esteem  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
(he  Natchez,  and  of  the  river  Yazoo,  the  flower  of 
it  all. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  )ip  (he  Vazoo  river, 
on  (he;/,  side,  there  is  a  large  creek,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Mississippi  above  the  river  St. 
IVancis,  about  lOO  leagues  higher  uj),  by  (he 
course  of  (he  river.  1(  ])asses  (lirough  several  lakes 
by  the  way.  At  the  distance  of  12  miles  from  (he 
mouth  of  (he  river  Vazoo,  on  (he  s.  side,  are  (he 
Va/oo  hills.  There  is  aclitfof  solid  rock  a(  the 
landing  place,  on  which  are  a  variety  of  broken 
j)iece;>  of  sea-shells,  and  some  entire,  lour  miles 
further  u)i,  is  the  place  called  the  IJall  (  round 
near  which  a  church,  fort  Si.  I'eter,  and  a  I'reiicli 
settlement,  formerly  stood  :  (hey  weredes(ro>cil  by 
the  ^a/oo  Indians  ill  I72<».  That  nation  is  iio\r 
entirely  extinct.     Jlntihins. 

l'"rom  about   20  miles  r.    of  (he   Mississippi,  (« 
JluK-way  or  Pearl  river,  the  dist<ince  of  about  0(/l 
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!  miles,  (some  say  less),"  is  afine  level  country,  very 
ertile,  and  better  watered  tl>an  nearer  the  Missis- 
sippi. There  is  some  mixture  of  sand  with  loam, 
the  timber  the  same,  with  tlie  addition  of  black- 
jack, and  post-oak.  This  tract  is  interspersed 
with  wiiat  the  French  call  prairiex  or  savannas, 
whicli  are  extensive  intervals  of  1000  and  yOOO 
acres  of  excellent  land,  of  a  deep  l)lack  soil,  free 
of  all  timber  and  trees:  it  is  this  kind  of  land 
which  the  Indians  cnltivatc.  From  the  Missis- 
sippi to  this  river,  there  are  no  Indians.  To  a 
tract  of  this  country,  extend inaf  along  the  Misis- 
sippi  from  the  ."ilst  degree  of  latitude  to  the  Ya- 
zoo river,  at  the  s.  end,  30  miles  wide,  and  nar- 
rowing as  yon  proceed  n.  to  the  width  of  15  miles, 
the  Indian  title  has  l)een  extinguished.  It  was  at 
first  purchased  by  the  English  ;  but  they  not  hav- 
ing completed  the  payment  for  it,  before  it  felt  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  they  (the  Spaniards) 
in  the  year  1792  paid  the  balance.  At  Walnut 
hills,  tlie  Spaniards  have  a  fort,  which,  according 
to  the  treaty,  is  to  be  given  up  (if  not  already  done) 
to  the  United  States.  To  the  country  7i.  of  the 
Yazoo,  the  Indian  title  is  not  yet  extinguished. 
About  one  half  of  tlie  5.  part,  a  distance  of  about 
50  miles  up  the  Yazoo,  is  owned  by  theChactaws, 
the  n.  half  by  the  Chickasaws."  The  gentleman 
■who  gives  the  above  information,  and  who  was  in 
this  country  in  the  year  1792,  says,  "  that  tlie 
Yazoo  is  about  90  yards  wide,  is  boatable  100 
miles  ;  th.at  he  crossed  the  country  by  different 
routes,  three  or  four  times  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Tombigbee ;  passed  over  the  Yazoo  several 
times,  went  up  and  down  the  river  on  the  shore  ; 
and  says  that  the  lands  to  the  e.  of  the  Yazoo, 
nhc  distance  of  about  100  miles),  are  very  excel- 
lent." 

Pearl  river  is  about  40  yards  wide  :  a  branch  of 
it,  passing  e.  of  the  Natchez  and  nearest,  in  Coxe's 
map,  bears  the  name  of  Buffaloe  river.  On  the  e. 
side  of  Pearl  river,  commence  the  Chactaw  settle- 
ments, and  extend  thick  to  the  Chickasaw  Hay 
river ;  thence  about  40  miles  e.  the  settlements 
are  sparse,  and  extend  near  to  the  Tombigbee.  This 
is  a  numerous  nation,  containing  about  3000 
hunters,  a  peaceable  and  friendly  people.  The 
country  inhabited  by  these  Indians  is  noted  in 
Coxe's  map  to  be  "  poor  and  barren  land,  cover- 
ed generally  with  long-leafed  pine."  Other  ac- 
counts represent  it  as  much  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Peari  rivers,  with  the 
addition  of  some  pine  land,  and  better  watered. 
The  streams  on  which  the  Chactaws  are  scttletl, 
as  laid  down  on  Coxe's  map,  are,  proceeding 
trom  ?<'.  to  e.  the  Ilomachitta,  (called  by  Purcell 


Hostaphaicha),  Chactaw,  and  Souhawtee,  which 
unite  ;  and  the  main  stream  retains  the  name  of 
Homachitla  till  it  empties  into  ihe  gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  is  probably  the  same  riverlhat  Hutchins  calls 
Pascagoula,  which  see.  The  head  branches  of 
this  river  spread  extensively  through  the  n.  part 
of  this  territory,  chiefly  w.  of  the  Chactaw  nation. 
While  or  iJlutl'river,  on  Coxe's  map,  appears  to 
rise  in  about  lat.  33°  n.  takes  a  course  to  the  e.  of 
the  Chactaws,  and  empties  into  the  Tombigbee, 
some  distance  below  the  head  of  the  tide  water, 
and  is  laid  down  as  about  the  size  of  Pearl  river. 

From  the  compact  settlements  of  the  Chactaws 
f.  to  the  w.  branches  of  the  Tombigbee,  the  land 
is  tolerably  good  ;  the  timber  generally  oak  and 
pine,  with  some  hickory,  well  watered  and  level. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  country  a  distance  of  about  40 
miles  £.'.  of  the  k.  branches  of  the  Tombigbee  ; 
thence  to  the  Tombigbee,  the  land  is  more  uneven, 
interspersed  with  large  savannas,  and  the  whole 
genendly  good  land,  and  pretty  well  watered  ;  tjie 
water,  however,  has  a  liniy  taste:  the  natural 
growth  much  the  same  as  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
intervale,  or,  as  they  call  it  in  this  country,  the 
Bottom  Lanils,  are  generally  about  a  mile  wide 
on  the  river,  extremely  rich,  and  thickly  over- 
grown with  canes.  This  general  description  will 
apply  to  the  whole  tract  belonging  to  thO: 
"  (jcorgia  Mississippi  Company."  Mr.  Coxe, 
on  his  map,  remarks,  that  "  on  tlie  Tombigbee 
and  Alabama  rivers  there  are  bodies  of  fine  rich 
land,  but  low  down,  towards  Mobile  Ixiy,  un- 
healthy." 

We  have  now  arrived  e.  to  the  Mobile,  the 
principal  river  in  this  territory.  "  On  the  bar  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Mobile,  there  is  only 
about  15  or  16  feet  water ;  two-thirds  of  the  way 
through  the  bay,  towards  the  town  of  Mobile, 
there  is  from  two  to  three  fathoms;  and  the  deep- 
est water  to  be  dependcil  on  in  (he  upper  part  of 
the  bay  is  only  10  or  12  feet,  and  in  many  places 
not  so  nuicli :  large  vessels  cannot  go  within  seven 
miles  of  the  town."  Ilu/chins.  "  'i'his  bay  is 
about  30  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  12  wide  ;  the 
tide  flows  60  or  70  miles  above  this  bay,  and  is  so 
far  navigable  for  sea  vessels:  thence  150  or  200  miles 
fi.  is  good  boat  navigation,  smooth  water,  generally 
100  to  150  yards  wide,  and  eight  to  ten  feet  deci'." 
MS.  Minnies  from  Mr.  Perry.  The  bay  of 
Mobile  terminates  a  little  to  the  n.  e,  of  the  town, 
in  a  number  of  marshes  and  lagoons,  which  sub- 
ject the  people  to  fevers  and  agues  in  the  hot 
season.  The  river  Mobile,  as  you  ascend  it,  di- 
vides into  two  principal  branches,  about  40  miles 
above  the  town,  one  of  which,  called  the  Tansaw,] 
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ffalls  inJo  (lie  e.  part  of  the  bay  ;  the  other  empties 
itscilfclosc  by  the  town,  where  it  has  a  bar  of  seven 
feet  ;  l)ut  tlu  re  is  a  branch  a  little  to  the  e.  oC  liiis, 
called  Spanish  river,  vhere  there  is  a  channel  of 
nine  or  fen  feet,  when  the  water  is  high  ;  but  this 
joins  Mobile  river  about  two   leagues   above  tlie 
town.     Two  or  three  leagues   above  tiie  Tansaw 
branch,  the  Alabama  river  falls  into  Mobile  river, 
after  riiniiiiig  from  the  ?/.  c.  a  course  of  about  J30 
miles;   (hat  is,  from  Alabama  fort,  situated  at  the 
confluence   of    the   Coosa    and  Talipoosee,  botii 
very    considerable    rivi.-rs ;    on    which   and    their 
branches  are  the   chief  sclllcnienls  of  (he    Upper 
Creek  Indians.     The  IVench  ibr(  at  Alabama  was 
evacuated  I7li3,  and  has  not  since  been  garrisoned. 
Abov(!  tlu;  confluence  of  Alabama  and  Niobile,  the 
lader  is  called  the  'J'ombigbee  river,  from  the  fort 
of  Tombigbee,  situated  on  the  w.  side  of  if,  about 
96  leagues  above  the  town  of  Mobile.     The  source 
of  ihis  river  is  reckoned  to  be   about  40   leagues 
higher   up,    in   the   country  of  the   Chickasaws. 
The  fori  ot  Tombigbee  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the   J'liiiilisli,  but   abandoned  again    in    1767,  by 
order  of  the  commandant  of  Pcnsacola.     The  river 
is  navigable   f()r  sloops   and    schooners  about   35 
leagues  above   the  town    of  Mobile:  the  banks, 
vherc  low,    are  partly   overflowed    in  the  rainy 
seasons,    which    adds  greatly  fo    the    soil,    and 
adapts  it  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  : 
llie  sides  of  the  river  are  covered  in  many  places 
with  large  canes,  so  thick  that  Ihcy  are  almost  im- 
penetrable ;    there  is   also   plenty   of   remarkable 
large   red  and   white    cedar,    cypress,   elm,  ash, 
hickory,  and  various  kinds  of  oak.     Several  people 
have   settled   on  this   river,  who  find  the  soil   to 
answer  beyond   ex])ectation.     The  lands  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mobile  river  are  generally  low:   as 
you  proceed  upwards  the  land  grows  higher,  and 
may  with  propriety  be  divided  into  three  stages  : 
I'irsf,  low  rice  lands,  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the 
river,  of  a  most  excellent  quality  ;  secondly,  what 
;  are  called  by  the   people  of  the  country,  second 
,   low  lands,  or  level  flat  cane  lands,  about  four  or 
'  five    feet    higher  than   the  low  rice  lands;  and, 
1  thirdly,  the  high  upland  or  open  country.     The 
i  first,  or  low  lands,  extend  about  an   half  or  three 
.'  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and   may  almost 
;  every    where  be  easily  drained   and  turned    into 
I  most  excellent  rice  fields,  and  are  capabh;  of  being 
;  laid  underwater  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year  : 
'■  they  are  a  deep  black  uuid  or  slime,  which  have  in 
I  succession  of  time  b(>en  accumidated  or  formed  by 
the  overflowing   of  the   river.     'J'he   second   low 
I  grounds  being  in    general    formed   by    a   regular 
rising  of  about   four  or  five  feet  higher  than  the 
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low  lands,  appear  to  have  been  originally  (he  edge 
of  the  river.  The  second  class  or  kind  of  land  is 
in  general  cxfremely  rich,  and  covered  with  large 
timber  and  thick  strong  canes,  extending  in  i\id(h 
upon  an  average  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in 
general  a  perfect  level.  It  is  excellent  for  all  kinds 
of  grain,  and  well  calculated  for  the  cuKure  of  in- 
digo, hemp,  flax,  or  tobacco.  At  the  extremity  of 
these  second  grounds,  you  come  to  what  is  called 
the  high  or  u|)lands,  which  is  covered  wi(h  pine, 
oak,  and  hickory,  and  oilier  kinds  of  large  timber. 
The  soil  is  of  a  good  quality,  but  much  inferior  to 
the  second  or  low  land.  It  answers  well  for  raising 
Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  every  thing  else  that  de- 
lights in  a  dry  soil.  Further  out,  in  the  couiifry 
again,  on  the  ©.  side  of  this  river,  you  come  fo  a 
pine  barren,  with  extensive  reed  swamps  and  na- 
tural meadows  or  savannas,  which  aflbrd  excellent 
ranges  for  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  On  the  e. 
of  the  river  Mobile,  towards  the  river  Alabama,  is 
one  entire  extended  rich  caue  country,  not  inferior, 
|)erhaps,  fo  any  in  America.  Whenever  portages 
are  made  between  the  Mobile  and  Tennessee  river, 
or  their  branches,  wiiich  are  probably  but  a  few 
miles  apart,  the  Mobile  will  be  the  first  river  tor 
commerce,  the  Mississippi  excepted,  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  as  it  aflbrds  the  shortest  and  most  di- 
rect communication  to  the  sea.     Jfulcliiiis. 

In  addition  to,  and  in  confirmation  of,  the  above 
account  of  Captain  Hutchins,  st^veral  other  gentle- 
men of  intelligence  who  have  been  in  this  country, 
say  that  the  Tombigbee  is  navigable  for  sea  vessels 
CO  miles  into  the  state  of  (Jeorgia  ;  others,  (hat  it  is 
navigable  in  boats  of  20  tons  up  fo  the  junciicm  of 
Ten  and  Twenty  Mile  creek.  The  Alabama  aud 
Coosa  are  navigable  for  boats  of  40  tons,  as  higli 
as  the  big  shoals  of  Coosa  river.  The  principal 
rivers  which  meander  through  this  tract  of  country, 
are  Seprey's  and  ('ane  Brake  rivers,  both  which 
fall  into  the  Tombigbee,  and  are  navigable  for  boats 
as  high  as  the  33i\  deg.  of  latitude  ;  and  flu'  Caw- 
linwbon  river,  which  (iills  into  Alabama  river  be- 
low the  junctu)n  of  Coosa  and  Oakluskei-,  are  boat- 
able  as  far  n.  as  the  rivers  last  mentioned.  The 
soil  on  the  e.  «ide  of  Tombigbee  is  of  a  reddish 
cast,  producing  naturally  oak,  hickory,  and  abun- 
dance of  very  high  grass.  The  country  appears 
well  calculated  for  the  cnlture  of  wheal,  corn,  r\e, 
oats,  anil  barley.  The  boftoms  or  intervales  on  (he 
rivers  are  not  sidjjecf  to  inundations,  nnd  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich.  The  counlry  is  well  watered  wi(h 
good  wholesome  water.  I'nrlher  v.  the  counfry 
becomes  uneven  and  someHli.it  hilly,  thai  part  par- 
ticularly which  divides  the  waters  of  TouJiigbee 
f  lomTcuncsbCC  river ;  but  as  you  descend  to  a  lo\>  er] 
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[latiduk',  (he  cduiitry  is  more  level ;  and  down 
about  t!ic  moiitli  ot  C'iiiie  Crake  river,  and  tlierice 
across  to  the  Alabama,  is  almost  one  entire  cane 
brake. 

"  The  ridge  which  divides  the  Tombigbee  and 
Alabama  rivers  is  stony,  and  the  soil  inferior  (o 
that  on  the  rivers;  of  this  description  also  is  (he 
coutilry  lying  between  (he  Clawhawboii  and  Ala- 
bama rivers;  but  the  bottom  lands  oti  (he  water- 
cfMirses  are  exceedingly  rich.  The  country  is 
pleasant  and  healtiiy,  being  generally  overgrown 
with  liigh  grass,  well  calculated  for  farming,  parti- 
cularly for  raising  cattle.  There  are  many  exten- 
sive and  ricii  bottoms  of  cane  land  on  the  Alabama. 
The  river  which  falls  into  the  Tomljigbr'c  next 
atjove  Scprey's  river,  lias  much  rich  land  on  its 
banks,  and  is  boatable  some  distance  in  small  boats, 
and  spreads  into  many  branches,  through  a  plea- 
sant, healthy,  and  well-watered  country."  Cose's 
MS.  Letter.  As  you  advance  e.  of  (he  Alabama, 
in  (he  territory  we  are  describing,  yon  come  first 
to  the  Escambia  river,  and  then  to  the  Chatta 
Hatcha  or  Pea  river,  which  Captain  llutchins 
thus  describes  :  "  The  river  Escambia  is  the  most 
consiiierable  (iiat  falls  into  the  bay  of  Pcnsacola. 
(See  Escambia  Kiver.)  Tlie  Chatta  Hatciia  or  Pea 
river,  which  also  heads  in  (lie  Cieorgia  Wes(ern 
TerrKory,  empties  from  the  n.e.  into  Rose  bay, 
which  is  30  miles  long  and  from  four  to  six  broatl. 
The  bar  at  the  entrance  into  the  bay  has  only  seven 
or  eight  feet  water  at  deepest ;  bui  after  crossing 
the  bar,  has  16  or  17  ia^X.  The  mou(hs  of  the 
river  (for  alnwst  all  the  .?.  rivers  have  several 
mouths)  are  so  shoal,  that  only  a  small  boat  or 
canoe  can  passthem."  Atr.  Hutchins  ascended  this 
river  abon(  7.5  miles,  and  tbund  that  its  banks  very 
much  resembled  those  of  Escambia.  Further  e. 
are  the  Appalachicoia,  Flint,  and  Alabaha  rivers, 
■which  are  described  under  their  respective  heads. 

The  n.  parts  of  (his  (erri(ory  are  watered  by  (he 
great  bend  of  the  Tennessee,  and  its  (ribu(ary 
streams.  This  noble  river  bends  s.  as  far  as  la(. 
34°  15',  according  (o  Captain  Hutchins'  map,  and 
divides,  info  nearly  equal  parts,  the  purcliase  of 
the  Tennessee  company.  North  of  the  Tennessee, 
in  this  purchase,  there  is  not  an  Indian  inhabitant. 
From  (he  s.  the  Tennessee,  in  its  course  (lirough 
Georgia,  receives,  besides  smaller  s(reams,  (he 
Hiwassce,  Chiccamauga,  and  Oecochappo  or  Bear 
Creek,  which  .ire  described  under  (heir  respective 
heads.  Travellers  speak  of  the  lands  on  the  bend 
of  the  Tennessee  in  terms  of  the  highest  commen- 
dation. 

Of  the  territory  described  above,  the  s(a(e  of 
(ieorgia,  by  act  of  their  legislature,  passed  Janu- 


ary 7,  179.'),  sold  about  22,000,000  of  acres  to  four 
diflerent  companies,  whose  names,  and  the  limits 
of  their  respective  purchases,  as  detined  by  the 
act,  follow : 

1.  "  y\.Il  that  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  including 
islands,  beginning  on  Mobile  bay,  where  the  lat. 
'M"")!.  of  the  ecjuator  intersects  the  same,  running 
thence  up  the  said  bay  to  the  month  of  the  lake 
Tcnsaw  ;  thence  u|)  tlie  said  lake  Terisaw  to  the 
Alabama  river,  incluiling  Curreys  and  all  other 
islands  therein  ;  thence  up  the  said  river  Alabama 
(o  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Oakfuskee  rivers  ; 
thence  up  the  Coosa  river,  above  the  IJig  shoals, 
to  where  it  intersects  the  lat.  of  34'^  n.  of  the  ecjua- 
tor ;  Ihctice  a  due  ic.  course  to  the  Mississippi 
river;  (hence  down  (he  middle  of  (he  said 
river  to  the  latitude  of5l2°40'  :  thence  a  due  c. 
course  to  the  Dan  or  Tombigbee  river  ;  thence 
down  (he  middle  of  the  said  river  to  its  junction 
with  the  Alabama  river  ;  thence  down  the  middle 
of  the  said  rirer  to  Mobile  bay;  thence  tlown  the 
said  Mobile  bay  to  tlie  place  of  be<rinning,  shall  be 
sold  unto  James  (Junti,  .Matthew  iM'Alii^tcr,  and 
tieorge  A\'alker,  and  (heir  associa(cs,  called  the 
Georgia  Company." 

2.  "All  that  tract  of  country,  including  islands, 
within  (he  following  boundaries,  viz.  beginnitig  on 
(he  river  Mississippi,  at  31"  I.S'  n.  lat. ;  thejicc  a 
due  e.  course  to  the  middle  of  Dan  or  Tombigbee 
river;  (hence  up  Uie  middle  of  the  said  river  to 
n.  lat.  3i  40';  thence  a  due  u\  course  along  (he 
(ifeorgia  Company  line  (o  (he  river  Mississippi; 
(hence  down  the  middle  of  the  same  to  (he  place 
of  beginning,  shall  be  sold  (o  Nicholas  i^ong, 
Thomas  (Jlasscock,  Ambrose  Gordon,  and  Tho- 
mas Cummings,  and  (heir  associalcs,  called  (he 
Georgia  Mississippi  Company." 

3.  "  All  (hat  tract  of  country,  including  islands, 
within  the  following  boundaries,  viz.  beginning  at 
(he  Mississippi  river,  where  (he  n.  boundary  line 
of  the  state  strikes  the  same  ;  thence  along  the  said 
n.  boundary  line,  due  e.  to  (he  Tennessee  river  ; 
thence  along  the  said  Teimessee  river  (o  (he  mouth 
of  Bear  creek  ;  thence  up  Bear  creek  to  where  the 
parallel  of  latitude  25  British  statute  miles  ,«.  of  the 
w.  boundary  line  of  the  state  intersects  the  same  ; 
thence  along  the  last-mentioned  parallel  of  latitude, 
across  Tombigbee  or  Twenty  Mile  creek,  due  w. 
to  the  Mississippi  river;  thence  up  the  middle  of 
the  said  river  to  the  begirming,  shall  be  sold  to 
John  B.  Scott,  John  C.  Nightingale,  and  Wade 
Hampton,  called  the  Upper  Mississippi  Company." 

4.  "  All  that  (rac(  of  land,  including  islands, 
within  the  following  boimdaries,  viz.  beginning  at 
the  mouth  of  Bear  creek,  on  the  s.  side  of  Ten-j 
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[nesscc  rircr  ;  lliciicc  up  the  said  creek  to  Hie  most 
s.  source  thereof;  thence  due  *.  to  lat.  ^4'  10' w. ; 
thence  due  e.  liiO  miles  ;  tJieiice  a  due  ii.  course, 
to  the  Great  'rcnnc.'.see  river;  thence  up  the  middle 
of  (he  said  river  to  tlie  71.  boundary  line  of  the 
state  ;  tlu'nce  a  due  zt\  course  along  tlie  said  line 
to  where  it  intersects  the  Great  Tennessee  river, 
below  the  Muscle  slioals  ;  tlience  up  tlie  said  river 
to  (he  place  ofbeirirmin<j,  sliall  be  sold  to  Zaclia- 
riuii  Cox,  iVJathiiis  Maher,  and  their  associates, 
called  till*  Tennessee  Company." 

Tlie  same  law  enacts  also,  "  That  all  lands 
lying  t^'.  and  .«.  of  the  c.  boundary  of  the  several 
companies  purchases,  and  not  included  therein, 
estimated  at  one-tbur(h  of  the  whole  lands  lying 
TV.  and  s.  of  (he  e.  boundary  of  the  said  purchases, 
and  supposed  to  contain  7,250,000  acres,  shall  be, 
and  (he  same  is  hereby,  declared  to  be  reserved  and 
set  apart  to,  antl  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  this 
state,  to  be  granted  out,  or  otherwise  disposed  ol, 
as  future  legislatures  may  direct."  Act  of  Georgia 
Lescis'iturt,  of  Jim.  llli,  1795. 

The  purchase-monej',  amounting  to  500,000 
dollars,  was  duly  paid  by  the  respective  compa- 
nies into  the  state  treasury  of  Georgia,  agreeably 
to  the  terms  of  the  act.  Tliis  land  was  soon  after 
sold  bv  the  original  companies  to  various  gentle- 
men, ])rincipally  in  the  middle  and  e.  states. 
The  sale  of  this  territory  excited  a  warm  and  vio- 
lent opposition  in  (j'ciirgia.  The  act  authorising 
this  sale  was,  by  certain  leading  men  in  the  state, 
declared  to  be  "  an  usurped  act,  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  of  tlie 
constitution  of  Georgia ;  o|)posed  to  the  good  of 
the  state,  and  obtained  by  traud,  atrocious  specu- 
lation, corruption,  and  collusion."  In  coiise- 
queiu;e  of  these  representations,  a  determination 
was  formeil  iiy  a  ])o\verful  party,  to  set  aside  and 
annul  at  the  succeeding  session  ol  the  legislature 
this  oll'ensive,  "  usurped  act,"  Eflbrts  were  ac- 
cordingly made,  and  with  success,  to  obtain  a  le- 
gislature suited  to  the  acconiplishuuMit  of  their  de- 
signs. Accor<liiigly,  on  the  I3ih  of  February 
J79(J,  an  act  was  |)assi'd  declaring  the  above- 
nientioneil  "  usurped  act"  null  and  voitl  :  and  all 
the  grants,  rights,  and  claims  arising  therefrom,  of 
110  validity  or  e fleet ;  and  that  the  said  territory 
was  the  sole  property  of  the  state."  To  conii)lete 
the  utter  annihilation  of  this  odious  act,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  legislature  ordered,  that,  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  that  of  the  public  officers  of  the  state, 
Ike  several  records,  doeuintrnts,  and  deeds,  in  the 
sever.il  public  oliices,  should  be  "  expunged  from 
the  laces  anil  indi  xes  ni'iiu-  books  of  record  of  the 
itate ;  and  the  eiirullcd  law,  or  usurped  act,  pub- 
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licly  burnt."  All  this  was  accomplished  three 
days  alter  the  passing  of  the  act.  These  unpre- 
cedented [)roceedings  were  attended  anil  followed 
with  most  disagreeable  and  tuuinltnary  elects. 
The  original  purchasers  of  these  lands,  the  then 
iiolders,  and  all  those  who  had  been  intermediately 
concerned,  who  had  by  this  time  become  a  nume- 
rous and  respectable  body,  scattered  through  the 
United  States,  were,  for  the  moment,  thrown  into 
an  unpleasant  dilemma,  and  for  a  time  this  busi- 
ness  was  the  general  topic  of  conversation.  The 
title  to  the  lands  purchased  by  the  above-named 
companies,  has  been  still  further  eujbarrassed  bv  a 
claiiu  brought  forward  in  behalf  of  the  United 
Stales.] 

[Gkorgia,  a  township  in  Franklin  county,  Ver- 
mont, contains  310  inhaijitants.  It  is  situated  on 
lake  ('hamplain,  opposite  to  the  w.  end  of  South 
Hero  island,  and  joins  Milton  on  the  .y.  and  St. 
Alban's  on  the  n.  La  Moille  river  crosses  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  s.  e.  corner  of  this  township.] 

[Geoiioia,  Southern,  a  cluster  of  barren 
islands,  in  the  S.  sea,  and  e.  of  the  coast  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego;  about  lat.  34^  35'  s.  and  long.  SG*^ 
SO' .-:-.  One  of  them  is  between  50  and  GO  leagues 
in  length.] 

[(iFOuGlANA,  the  name  originally  given  in 
the  charter  to  a  tract  of  country  in  the  province 
of  Maine.] 

GEORGIAS,  or  Georgean,  some  islands  of 
the  former  province  and  colony.  They  are  nume- 
rous, and  situate  near  the  coast  for  near  its  whole 
extent,  to  the  «.  of  the  bay  of  St.  Augustin  of 
Florida. 

[GERARDSTOWN,  a  neat  little  town,  situ- 
ated  in  Berkley  county,  Virginia,  containing  about 
SO  or  40  houses.  Ten  miles  from  Martinsburg,  and 
254  from  Philadelphia.] 

Gli^R.ARQUIA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firmc.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  p.  part, 
runs  H.  e.  and  enters  the  pool  of  Tarena. 

CiFRFQUARO,  S.  IMiouf.l  nr.,  a  seKlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  alcaldin  mayor  of  7e- 
laya,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  ol  Merhoacan, 
and  kingdom  of  iS'ueva  lOspafia.  It  contains  GO 
families  of  Indians,  and  42  of  Spaniaids,  Musttcx, 
and  .Mulaltoes,  in  sonu;  neigliboHring  rmicfio.f, 
where  they  cultivate  seeds,  and  breed  caitle  of  (he 
larger  kind.  Here  is  also  a  convent  of  monks  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin.  It  is  three  leagues  to 
the  .v.  of  its  ea])it:d. 

(/EliIN'GA,  I'oint  of  the,  an  extremity  of  flic 
«.  coa.st  and  :;;.  head  of  the  island  nl  S(.  Domingo, 
in  the  territory  and  part  possessed  by  the  French, 
u 
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It  is  liotwcen  the  cape  of  Dona  Maria  and  the  Trou 
de  riMili-r. 

(JKIUXOMAS.  S.e  Gi-aiiimimas. 
GKllMAN,  S.  a  lown  of  tlie  island  of  S.  Juan 
of  Pucrtorico  ;  situate  near  the  w.  coast,  on  the 
shore  of  tlie  river  Guanagivc.  It  is  also  called 
Guadianilla  ;  and  in  its  district  is  a  Cordillera  of 
mountains,  or  some  sien-tis,  which  run  through  the 
middle  of  llic  island  from  c.  to  i!>.  ;  and  in  these  is 
found  the  tne  called  Tabernacle,  which  produce^' 
a  white  resin,  used  instead  of  pitch  for  careening 
vessels,  anil  for  burning  instead  of  oil  ;  as  also  for 
curing  sores.  It  is  3o  leagues  to  the  i.  za.  of  the 
cajjital. 

Gi;rman,S.  a  seltlement  of  llie  island  of  Guada- 
lupe ;  situate  in  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  two 
bays  of  the  Cul  dc  Sac  Grand  and  the  Cul  de  Sac 
Petit. 

[German,  a  township  in  Fayette  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.] 

[Ghiiman  Flats,  the  chief  township  of  Fferke- 
mer  connly,  taken  from  (hat  of  Montgomery,  in 
New  York.  By  the  census  of  1790,  it  contained 
1307  inhabitants,  including  '20  slaves  ;  by  the  state 
census  of  1796,  4194  inhai)ilan(s,  of  whom  0S4  are 
electors.  It  lies  on  the  ^.  side  of  Mohawk  river, 
opposite  Herkemer.  It  is  i?4  miles  e.  of  Whites- 
town,  and  (iO  za.  of  Schcnecladv.] 

[GERMANTOWN,  Ncw\ork,  in  Columbia 
county,  containing  516  inhabitants.  In  1796,  it 
had  73  qualified  voters.] 

[GnuMANTOH'N,  iu  Philadelphia  county,  Peim- 
sylvania,  is  situated  seven  miles  n.  of  Philadelphia 
city,  and  was  esteemed  the  second  town   in  the 
county,  until  several  inland  towns  eclipsed  it,  by 
stipcrior  establishments  and  number  of  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  corporation,  consisting  chietly  of  high  and 
low  Dutch,  and  contains  about  250  houses,  chiefly 
of  stone,  some  of  which  are  large,  elegant,  and  com- 
modious ;  built  chiefly  on  one  street,  about  two 
miles  in  leneth.     The  public  buildings  are  a  Ger- 
man, Calviniit,  and   Lutheran  cliurch,  a  Friends 
meeting-house,  and  an  academy.     Knit  stockings, 
o(  cotton,  thread,  and  worsted,  are  manufactured 
here  by  individuals  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  of 
an  excellent  quality,     it  is  an  ancient  town,  plea- 
santly situated,  and  by  its  vicinity  to  the  metro- 
polis, well  adaptctl  for  manufactures.     Here  is  the 
principal  congregation  of  the  Mennonists,  and  the 
mother  of  that  sect  in  America.    They  derive  their 
name  from   Menno  Simon,  a  learned  man  of  V\  it- 
raars,  in  Germany,  one  of  the  reformers,  born  in 
J505.     Some  of  his  followers  came  into  Pennsyl- 
vania from  New  York  in  1692.     There  are  about 
4000  of  them  in  the  state.     Thej  do  not,  like  the 
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Tunkers,  believe  in  general  salvation  ;  yet,  like 
tlieiu,  they  will  neither  swear  nor  fight,  nor  bear 
any  civil  oilice,  nor  go  to  law,  nor  take  interest  for 
money,  thouirh  many  break  that  rule.  They  use 
great  plainness  in  their  dress,  ^'c.  and  practise 
many  of  the  rites  ol  the  priiuitive  diuistiaiv  church. 
This  town  is  also  rendered  famous  by  the  battle 
foiiiiht  in  it  on  the  4th  of  (October  1777.] 

fGriiM  ANTow  N,  a  post-town,  and  ihe  capital 
of  Stokes  county,  N.  Carolina,  it  is  situated  near 
the  Town  fork  of  Dan  river,  and  contains  a  court- 
house, gaol,  and  about  ."0  houses.  It  is  90  miles 
n.  10.  from  Fayetleville,  85  n.  by  w.  from  Raleigh, 
and  109  n.  from  (yharlestown.] 

[Gi^n.MANTowN,  the  chief  town  of  Hyde  county, 
in  Newl)ern  district,  N.  Caroliua.] 

[GERMA.N'Y,  a  township  in  York  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

GERONIMO,  S.  a  sdllement  of  the  province 
and  cor;  fg/7«/e;?<o  of  A  ndahiiailas  in  Peru,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  is  a  lake  of  IU  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, running  out  at  a  small  creek,  by  which 
the  settlement  is  supplied  with  water. 

G'eronimo,S.  another  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
wnyo?- of  Octupan  in  Nueva  Fs])ana. 

(jkronimo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  (iha'dia  mayor  ofTezcoco  in  the  same  king- 
dom, united  to  that  of  Nnestra  Senora  de  la  Purifi- 
cacion.     It  contains  75  families  of  Indians. 

Gi:kommo,  S.  an()tlier,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcahli:t  maj/or  ofToluca.  11  contains  61  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  at  a  small  distance  to  the 
w.  of  its  capital. 

CiERONiMo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
ofNopaluca,  and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Tepeaca.  It 
contains  18  families  of  Indians,  who  live  by  pre- 
paring coal,  cutting  wooil  for  fuel,  beams,  and 
broad  phitiks,  in  tlie  sierra,  and  in  cultivating  18 
estates,  which  are  in  the  district.  It  is  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  its  head  settlement. 

G'ErtoNiMo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Teulalpan,  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Zacatlan,  in 
Nueva  Kspana.  It  is  one  league  distant  from 
Hueluietlan,  to  the  curacy  of  which  it  belongs. 

Gerommo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  tnai/or  of  Tecali.     It  contains  22  fa-  ^ 
milies  of  Indians.  -^^ 

Geronimo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Cholula.  It  contains  42  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  a  league  and  an  half  to 
the  e.  of  its  capital. 

Geronimo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuiceo;  situate  on  the  shore    • 
of  the  lake  of  this  name.     It  contains  00  families 
of  Indians,  and  42  of  Spaniards,  Muslees,  and 
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^fnla((oos,  wlio  dwell  in  Bomc  neig^libonrinj^  rrnj- 
cfio.i,  wlicre  there  arc  some  sced-laiuis,  aiul  breeds 
of  large  ratlle ;  also  a  convent  of  tlie  religious 
order  of  St.  Augustin.  It  is  tiiree  leagues  to  the 
s.  of  its  capital. 

Geiionimo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  seMlemcnt 
of  ("irandiro,  and  uhaldia  majjor  ofGuinieo.  It 
contains  ^2d  families  of  Indians. 

GnnoMMo,  S.  anoliicr,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  HuehiR-tlan,  and  akaldin  rnmjor  ofCuicatlan; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  former.  It  is  of  a 
cold  and  moist  temperature,  contains  82  families 
of  Itidinns,  and  lies  three  leagues  to  (he  s.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

GEiioNnio,  S.  another,  a  small  setllenient  of 
the  luad  settlement  of  the  district  and  a/caldia 
mayor  of  Tonala. 

Gfronimo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Xauja  in  Peru. 

Gekommo,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that  arc 
held  by  the  religious  order  of  S.  Francisco,  in  the 
province  of  Taraumara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya.  It  is  17  leagues  from  the  town  of  S.  Fe- 
lipe dc  Chiguagua. 

Geiionimo,  S.  another  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  IJuenos  Ayres  ;  situate  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  river  I'arana,  to  the  s.  of  the  city  of  Santa 
Fe.  It  is  about  six  miles  n.re.  of  San  Lucia,  in 
lat.  29^  10'  20"  5.  and  long.  59^  23'  46"  w. 

Gkronimo,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of 
Cotondo,  in  the  same  province  and  government  as 
the  former;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  La 
Plata,  opposite  the  town  of  Santa  Lucia. 

Gehonimo,  S.  a  fort  which  serves  as  a  garrison, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay. 

GrnoNiMO,  S.  a  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  between  the  cape  Quade  and 
the  bay  of  San  Joseph. 

Gerommo,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the 
same  coast  as  the  former  bay  ;  and  it  is  one  of 
those  which  form  the  same,  and  from  whence  the 
•aid  bay  lakes  its  name. 

[GLIMIISII  Island,  a  small  isle  near  cape  Ned- 
dock,  close  to  the  mainland  of  the  district  of 
Maine.] 

[(illtlHY,  a,  township  in  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts.  If  was  incorporated  in  1786,  anci 
contains  14,000  acres  of  land,  on  which  are  710 
inhabitants.  It  is  50  miles  n.w.  of  Worcester, 
ond  65  H.  re.  by  ic.  of  Boston.] 

[GLT'l"VSBL'l?Gn,  a  small  town  in  York 
county,  Petmsylvimia ;  situatcil  at  the  head  of 
Kock  creek,  one  of  ihe  head  waters  of  ihi;  .Mono- 
rocy,  and  contains  about  SO  bouses.     It  is  seven 
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miles  11.  of  the  Maryland  line,  eight  miles  from 
Milh'rstown,  12  from  Abbolstown,  .".5  from  Wil- 
liamsport  in  Maryland,  and  9J  v).  by  *.  of  Phila- 
delpliia.] 

[(ilBIJAWAYS,  an  Indian  tribe  residing  in 
Upper  ('anada,  on  the  e.  side  of  Detroit  river,  op- 
posite to  fort  Gibraltar.] 

(JIBBS,  asetllemeiit  of  the  island  of  Barbadocs, 
in  (he  district  of  the  parish  of  San  .Joseph  ;  situate 
on  the  e.  coast.  There  are  other  sellleracnts  of 
the  same  name  iti  this  island  ;  one  is  of  the  afore- 
said parish,  on  the  w.  coast,  and  another  is  in  the  ^. 
part. 

GIBITAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cnrrr- 
gimiento  of  I'ataz  in  Peru.  It  runs  e.  forming  a 
curve,  and  enters  the  Guallaga. 

GIBRALTAR,  S.  Antomodk,  a  city  of  the 
government  of  Mcrida,  in  the  province  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  Nuevo  Reynode  Granada;  tbundcd  by 
Gonzalo  de  Pina  Liduena,  in  15.52  ;  when,  liav- 
ing  been  depopulated,  it  was  shortly  after  rebuilt 
by  .luan  de  Chazarreta.  It  stands  upon  the  shore 
of  the  lake  Maracaibo,  is  of  a  very  hot  tempera- 
ture ;  but  its  territory  is  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
cacao  and  other  fruits.  It  has  a  convent  of  (he  re- 
ligious order  of  S.  Augustin  ;  and  was  formerly 
notorious  and  rich,  from  its  great  commerce  in 
cacao,  this  article  being  in  high  request  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Maracaibo,  Merida,  Coro,  and  other 
parts:  but  the  continual  invasions  of  the  infidel 
Motilones  Indians,  and  wlio  destroyed  it  in  lOOO, 
have  reduced  it  to  a  paltry  and  mean  hamlet.  The 
French  \yikte  Lolonois  sacked  and  destroyed  it  ia 
1666,  and  .fohn  Morgan  for  the  third  time,  in 
1669.     It  is  in  lat.  9°  1 1'  n.     Long.  70°  3T  sr. 

Gll/ORE,  a  small  river  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Aca- 
dia, which  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the.  port  of 
its  nr.me. 

(Ju)onF..  This  port  is  in  the  s.  coast,  and  gives 
its  name  to 

GinoRE,  a  cape  of  (he  same  coast,  and  one  of 
those  which  form  the  same. 

GIGAN TES,  Bay  of  (he,  in  the  coast  of  the 
Patagones,  the  straits  of  Mag/ttan.  It  was  disco- 
vered by  Pedro  Sarmien',o  in  IjSO,  who  gave  it 
this  name  from  having  seen  tbete,  (or  the  first  time, 
the  Palagonian  giants;  (lie  e.xisfence  of  whom, 
however,  has  been  a  sul)jec(  of  niuih  controvirsy 
by  those  who  doubted  the  relation  of  (!iis  admiral, 
notwithstanding  it  was  confirmed  by  the  subse- 
quent report  of  the  English  admiral  Byron,  in 
1764,  wiiose  journal  was  translated  by  (lie  ilitis- 
(rious  Don  Oasimiio  de  Ortega,  diri'c(<)r  of  the 
royal  botanical  garden.     At  the  back  of  this  baj 
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dwell  some  Indians,  who  are  well  formal,  and  wlio 
traverse  the  strait  in  canoes  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees. 

Gil,,  S.  a  town  of  the  co)res:iminito  of  Tunja 
in  the  Niievo  Keyiio  de  (iranada,  called  also  Santa 
Cruz;  founded  in  IGflO;  is  of  a  mild  and  healthy 
temperature,  aboimdinir  in  canes,  plantainSjj^Kffl.?, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  many  fruits.  Its  natives, 
whoamonnt  (o  -100  housekeepers,  bear  a  fair  cha- 
racter throiij^honl  the  kinirdom,  arc  laijorious  and 
docile,  and  coiiseqnendy  much  esteemed.  They 
maintain  a  preat  commerce  in  cotton  manufactures, 
iK'd-quihs,  and  tobacco.  It  is  140  miles  w.  by  e. 
of  8;uita  Fe,  between  the  settlement  of  Socorro 
nnd  the  city  of  (iiron,  from  which  it  is  eii^ht 
Icaifues  distant. 

Gil,  S.  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  i;o- 
vernir.ent  of  Buenos  Ayrcs.  It  runs  :c.  and  enters 
tlie  Negro  before  this  enters  the  Para<juay. 

Gil,  S.  a  port  of  the  province  and  u:overnmert 
of  Honduras  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  c.  of 
the  bay  of  Tnixillo. 

Gil,  S.  a  small  isleof  theN.  sea,  near  the  island 
Tobiia^o,  n.  of  the  same. 

GILA,  a  large  ami  abundant  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Sonora  in  the  kingdom 
of  Nuevo  Mexico.  It  runs  r.  and  unites  itself 
with  the  grand  river  of  the  N.  or  Colorado,  to  en- 
ter the  gulf  of  California,  or  Mar  Roxo  de 
Cortes. 

[GII/L,  a  new  township  in  Hampshire  coimty, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  xo.  bank  of  Connecticut 
river,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  M.^i;r's  river, 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  named  after  his  Honour 
Moses  Gill,  lieutenant-governor  of  Massat;liusetts.] 

GILLES,  Islands  of  the  S.  in  lake  S-\pc-rior, 
near  the  e.  coast,  in  New  France  or  ('anada. 

GiLLEs,  S.  a  point  of  land  in  the  f .  coast  of 
the  island  of  Newfoundland,  between  the  capes  of 
Bonavista  and  Lorian. 

[(;H,LORI,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  W.  Flo- 
rida, is  divided  from  Dauphin  island  by  a  narrow 
channel,  through  which  a  boat  may  pass  with  some 
difficulty  ;  and  between  Gillori  and  (he  mainland, 
on  the  tr.  side  of  Mobile  bay,  there  is  a  cli.iin  of 
small  islands  and  oyster  shells,  tlirouirh  which  is  a 
passajre  of  four  feet,  called  Passe  au  Heron. "I 

[GILMANTOWN,  a  township  in  Stniffnrd 
county.  New  Hampshire,  s.  w.  of  lake  Uinni- 
piseogee,  and  37  miles  n.  w.  of  Portsmouth.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1727,  and  contained  775  in- 
habitants in  1775  ;  and  in  1790,  2613.] 

[CILSON,  a  township  in  Cheshire  county, 
New  Hampshire,  containing  298  inhabitants,     it 
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is  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Ashuelot  river,  and 
joifis  Keene  on  the  5.] 

(HNGKK,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
Small  Virgin  isles  ;  situate  between  the  Itound 
rock  on  the  n.  and  Copper  island  on  the  5.  the 
which  torm  the  charmel  called  Del  Itey.  In 
long.  ()t°  30'  .30"  ri-.     L:it.  IS'  24'  30"  ;/. 

G'IPAK.\  .\.V,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Ama/.oiias.  It  runs  n.  and  turn- 
ing its  course  n.  is.  enters  the  Madera,  between 
tlioseot  .lacore  and  .Vlaxis. 

G'lll.VH  VK.VS,  a  nation  of  barbarous  Indians, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Venezuela  in 
the  Nuevo  Ueyno  de  (.'ranada;  discovered  by 
Diego  Martinez,  in  15'i6,  who  had  a  battle  with 
them,  ill  wliicti  he  was  victorious.  They  are  at 
present  much  reduced. 

(I'lKAN TUN(tA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Para  in  Bra/il  ;  situate  on  liie 
sea-coast,  not  tar  from  the  city  o(  Carete. 

GIHAUMONT,  Sound  of,  a  bay  of  the  w.  a). 
coa.st  of  the  island  Martinique,  between  the  bay  of 
Sound  Capol  and  cape  Enrage. 

(jIRICAN',  a  setlienient  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits, in  the  province  of  Los  Llanos  of  the  Nuevo 
Keyno  de  t  I'ranada :  being  at  present  under 
the  charge  of  the  religious  order  of  San  I'ran- 
cisco. 

GI!<ON,  San  Juav,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the 
government  and  di.slrict  of  its  name,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  V^enezurla,  and  .Nuevo  Reyno  de  (Jranada, 
founded  by  Pedro  Mantilla  de  los  Kios,  in  I.")52, 
on  the  f.  shore  of  a  small  stream,  from  wiience  it 
takes  its  name.  It  is  very  poor,  an<l  at  tlie  pre- 
sent day  reduced  to  a  miserable  settlement.  Laf. 
T  13'?/.     Lon£r.  73°  11'  w. 

[GIRTY'S  Town, an  Indian  viUageintheN.W. 
territory,  near  the  head  of  the  navigable  water  or 
landing  on  .St.  Mary's  river,  where  the  Indians 
ceded,  at  the  treaty  of  Grcei»ville,  a  tract  of  two 
miles  square  to  the  United  States.] 

GlSr,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia in  N.  America. 

[(iL.VDE  Iload,  at  Bonnet's  Tavern,  fourmiles 
fro'ii  Bedford,  on  tiie  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh  tbrks :  tlic  southernmost  is  called  the 
(jlade  road ;  the  northernmost  the  Old  or  Forbe's 
road,  and  goes  liy  Ligonier.  These  roads  unite 
28  miles  from  Pitts()iir<jh.  In  the  Glades,  a  tract 
of  country  at  the  entrance  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, they  cannot  ra  se  cori,  as  the  earth  is  sub- 
jected to  frost  from  Sejxember  to  June.] 

[GLADY  Cieck,  a  small  stream  which  flows 
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tlirouffh  the  c.  hank  of  Little  Miami  river,  in  the 
N.  W.  territory.] 

[(iLAiZK,  Ac,  n  s.  s.  w.  brancli  of  tlie  Miami 
of  (he  Lake,  wliicii  interlocks  «illi  St.  Mary's 
river.  By  tlie  treaty  at  (irecnville,  llic  Indians 
liave  ceded  io  the  I'nited  States  a  tract  of  land  six 
miles  square  at  the  head  of  its  navi<ral)le  wafers, 
and  six  miles  square  nt  its  confluence  willi  tiic  Mi- 
ami, where  fort  Delianee  now  stands.] 

GLAN  Cove,  or  Cave,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the 
island  N<'wfoundlaiid,  and  near  Kace  point  or 
cape,  v>  iiieh  looks  c. 

[(fL.\SGO\\',  a  new  county  in  Newl)crn  dis- 
trict, N.  Carolina,  taken  from  Dohbs' county.  Jt 
is  bounded  w  by  Iviireeoml),  s.  by  Lenoir,  c.  by 
Pill,  and  a',  by  VVavne.] 

GJ  ASSEMIJURV,  a  city  of  the  English,  in 
the  county  of  Hertford,  of  the  pro\  ince  of  (!on- 
necticul,  one  of  those  of  .New  Eiig-latid  ;  situate  a 
mile  to  the  e.  of  the  river  C-onnecticut,  (our  s.  c. 
of  \\  elherficid,  and  14  //.  i)y  w.  of  Hadhani. 

[GLASTOiNUiKY,  a  township  in  BennitiiT. 
ton  county,  Vermont,  haviuij  only  .4  inhahilants. 
It  has  good  intervale  lands,  and  lies  w.  < .  of  l>en- 
iiinglon,   adjoining.] 

[Gi. ASTON BL'RY,  a  handsome  little  town  in 
Ilarltord  county,  Coimectieut ;  situat<'d  on  thee. 
side  of  Connecticut  river,  opposite  to  W  eathers- 
field,  and  of  which  it  formed  a  ])art  until  1690. 
In  the  township  arc  two  nieetinfr-iiouses  ;  and  on 
Koariiiir  biook,  and  other  small  streams,  are  17 
mills  of  diffen  nt  kinds,  and  one  forge.] 

f(;H)lJCl>TEli  House,  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  bay  company,  is  situated  in  New  South 
Wales,  on  the  «.  side  of  the  waters  which  form  a 
communication  through  a  chain  of  small  lakes, 
between  VV'iimipeg  lake  and  Albany  river.  lien- 
ley  house  lies  /^  e.  of  this,  nearer  the  mouth  of 
Albany  river,  in  James'  bay,  Lat.  51"  iJj'  «. 
Long.  87''  10'  w.^ 

[(ii.oiici:STKii,  or  Capi;  Avn,  a  township  in 
ilssex  county,  Massachusetts,  whose  e.  point  forms 
the  w.  side  of  the  bay  ol  Massachusetts.  It  con- 
tains 5^17  inliabitanis,  and  is  divided  into  five  pa- 
rishes, and  has  besides  a  society  of  L'liiversalists. 
This  is  a  post-town  and  |)ort  of  entry.  The  har- 
bour is  very  open,  and  accessible  to  large  ships; 
and  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  (ishing  towns 
in  the  commonwealth.  At  the  harbour,  |)roperly 
«o  called,  are  lilted  out  annually  from  (iO  to  70 
bankers;  and  fn<m  Scpiam  and  Sandy  bay,  two 
ROinll  out-ports,  the  bay  fishery  is  canir-d  on  with 
great  spirit,  niul  to  a  large  amount.  The  exports 
for  one  year,  ending  Sept.  SO,  1794,  amounted  in 
value  to  iii29,(il3  dollars.     'I'batcher's  island,  on 
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which  are  two  lights  of  equal  height,  lies  close  to 
the  s.  e.  side  of  the  township,  v\hich  is  itself  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  beach  of  sand  which  is  very 
rarely  overdosed  by  the  water.  There  is  a  very 
fine  white  sand  here  fit  for  making;  glass.  The 
harbour  is  dttended  by  a  battery  and  citadel 
erected  in  17!t5.  It  is  10  miles  w.  e.  of  Salem, 
and  23  «.  e.  of  Boston.] 

[Gi.ouci  STi^u,  the  n.  westernmost  township, 
and  the  largest,  in  Providence  county,  Rhode 
Island,  having  Connectit^nt  on  the  cH'.  and  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  71.  and  contains  40^5  inhabitants.] 
[Gi.ouci  sTi;.!  County,  in  New  Jersey,  is 
bounded  w.  by  Bnrlitigton  county,  s.  by  Salem, 
Cumberland,  and  Cape  May  counties,  c.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  te.  by  Delaware  river.  Its 
length  on  the  Delaware  is  about  SO  miles,  and  on 
the  sea  line  is  about  ^2  miles.  Great  and  Little 
Lug  Harbour  rivers  are  both  navigable  for  vessels 
of  200  Ions  about  20  miles  trom  their  montiis. 
See  Ego  Harbour.  The  streams  which  tail  into 
Delaware  river  are  navigable  for  small  vessels  a 
ti-w  miles  up  from  their  mouths,  and  allord  some 
shad,  rork,  lierrin<2S,  and  perch.  The  adjacent 
islands  are  Red  Uank,  Petl,  and  Old  Man's  Creek 
islands;  the  first  of  which  is  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  war  lor  the  desperate  defence 
the  garrison  upon  it  made,  to  prevent  the  British 
fleet  from  passini;  up  to  Philadelphia.  The  soil 
ot  llii>  county  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  and 
the  tract  bordering  on  the  Delaware  is  in  a  hin-h 
state  of  cnitivation.  The  chief  productions  are 
beef,  pork,  fish,  ifa'y,  corn,  lumber,  butter,  cheese, 
&c.  Jt  is  -divided  into  10  townships,  viz.  Wood- 
bury, VV^yerford,  Newtown,  Gloucester  township, 
G'louces*  *  town,  Deptfbrd,  (Greenwich,  \\ool- 
wich,  l.gg  Harbour,  and  Galloway.  The  first 
eight  lie  along  the  Delaware,  and  "the  other  two 
on  the  ocean.  Mulicus  river  divides  this  county 
from  Burlimrton,  and  is  navigable  ^0  miles  for 
vessels  of  t)0  ions.  Maurice  river  rises  here,  runs 
i'.  about  40  miles  through  Cu;i  berland  county  into 
Delaware  bay,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons 
15  Uiiles,  and  lor  shallops  lO  miles  (arther.  It  con- 
tains IS.  172  free  inhabitants,  and  191  slaves. 
There  are  (bund  in  this  county  quantities  of  bog 
iron  ore,  which  is  manulactured  into  pig  and  bar 
iron,  and  hollow  ware.  Here  is  also  a  glass-house. 
Chief  town,  Woodbury,  nine  miles  *.  of  Phila- 
delphia.] 

[Gi-oi;cESTEH,  a  post-town  in  the  above  county, 
oil  (her.  side  of  Delaware  river,  five  miles  below 
Pliiladeli)hia.  It  was  formerly  the  county  town, 
but  has  now  .scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  village.] 

[GLOuctsTLn,  a  post-town  in   Virginia  ;  situ- 
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;itc(i  in  (he  county  of  its  own  name,  on  a  point  of 
land  on  the  «.  side  of  '^'ork  river,  partly  o[)i)Osile 
York  town,  13  miles  distant.] 

fGi.oiuKsrER  County,  in  Virginia,  is  fertile 
ann  well  cultivated  ;  bounded  «.  by  Piankitank 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Middlesex,  e.  by 
Matthews  county  and  Ciie.sapeak  bay,  n.w.  by 
Kin<r  and  Queen,  s.  and  ,«.  w.  by  "V'ork  river,  which 
divides  it  from  York  county.  It  is  about  55  miles 
in  lenglii,  and  .'JO  in  breadth,  and  contains  13,498 
inhabitants,  including'  70b3  slaves.  'J'he  low  lands 
liere  produce  ex<('lleiit  barley  and  Indian  corn, 
(he  staple  produce  of  tiie  county.  Tobacco  is 
little  attended  to.] 

[(ii,orci:sTi;ii   House,   in  the  territory  of  the 
Hudson's  Hay  company,  is  on  the  n.  side  of  Mus- 
qnacobaslon  lake,     120    miles   w.   of 
house.     Lat.  5P  24'  «.     Long.  86^  59'  m.] 

Gloiicksticr,  some  islands  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain VVallis,  an  Englisliman,  in  17G7. 

[GLOVER,  a  township  in  Vermont,  in  Or- 
leans county,  n.  e.  of  Craftsborongh,  adjoin- 
ing.] 

[GLYNN  County,  in  the  lower  district  of 
Georgia,  bounded  c.  Ijy  the  ocean,  n.  by  Alata- 
niaha  river,  which  separates  it  from  Liberty  county, 
and  s.  by  Camden  county.  It  contains  413  in- 
habitants, including  215  slaves.  Chief  town, 
Brunswick.] 

[fiNADEiVnUETTEN,  or  GNAnEMiuTTiv, 
a  settlement  of  the  Moravians,  or  Unite<l  Brethren, 
on  Muskingum  river,  opposite  to  Salem,  in  the 
lands  whicli  belonged  to  the  i»'?.i;ikan  Indians. 
In  1746,  it  was  a  pleasant  town,  i.^iiabited  by 
Christian  Indians,  where  were  a  cliapd,  mission- 
ary's house,  and  many  Indian  houses.>'  This  to- 
gether with  Schoenbrun  anil  Salem  were  reserved 
by  congresss,  by  an  ordinance.  May  20,  17S5, 
for  the  Christian  Indians  formerly  settled  there. 
Sept.  3,  1788,  it  was  resolved  that  the  plat  of 
each  town  should  make  up  4000  acres,  and  the 
grant  was  made  to  the  United  Brethren  for  propa- 
gating tlie  ffospcl  among  the  heathen. — Also  the 
name  of  a  Moravian  settlement  on  the  s.  to.  bank 
of  Lehigh  river,  in  Pennsylvania,  about  29  miles 
n.  ro.  of  Uethlehem.] 

[GNArjKMiuLTTUN,  Nkw,  A  Moravlan  settle- 
raetit  on  Huron  river,  which  runs  s.e.  into  lake 
St.  Clair,  in  the  N.  VV.  territory.  It  is  about  15 
miles  from  lake  St.  Clair,  and  18  n.  w,  of  De- 
troit.] 

(iNAGENDl,  ft  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  San  V^icente  in  Brazil.  It 
runs  into  the  sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Ge- 
broeders. 


GNOPIQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  between  the 
settlements  of  Aris|)e  and  Bouaichi. 

GOACA,  a  large  and  beautiful  llanura,  well 
peopled  by  Indians,  to  the  j-.  of  the  city  of  San 
Sebastian  of  Buena vista,  in  the  ancient  province 
of  Uraba  ;  where  a  complete  victory  was  gained 
by  I'Vancisco  Cesar  over  the  natives,  in  15.%, 

GOANAVA,  Island  of  the,  in  the  N.  sea,  and 
great  bay  of  the  island  of  Si.  Domingo,  in  the 
part  possessed  by  the  French,  opposite  the  bay  of 
the  Petite  Goave.  Near  it  is  another  lesser  island, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Petite  Goanava  or 
Guanava. 

GOANAVAS,  Ray  of  the,  on  then),  coast  of 
the  same  island,  and  part  possessed  by  the  French, 
between  port  Pimiento  and  the  point  of  Grand 
Pierre. 

(iOASTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  district  of  Tepoxtlan,  and  alcaldin  mayor 
of  Cuernavaca,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  47 
families  of  Indians,  who  maintain  themselves  by 
cultivating  maize  and  fruits,  the  productions  of  the 
place.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  order  of  St.  Do- 
niingo,  and  formerly  it  had  an  hosjiital  of  liic  or- 
der of  La  Carid^id  ;  in  which  there  were  32  cham- 
bers, a  church,  and  other  oHices  corresponding; 
the  whole  being  arched.  It  was  for  some  ye^rs 
the  mansion  of  the  venerable  servant  of  God, 
(iregorio  Lopez,  with  two  others,  his  companions, 
men  of  the  most  renowned  virtue,  and  who  were 
buried  in  the  larger  chapel  of  the  temple  :  here 
their  bodies  remain  uncorrnpt.  The  hospital,  at 
the  present  day,  is  not  used  as  such,  since  the  reli- 
gious community  deserted  it  from  its  having  no  fixed 
allowances  for  its  support.  The  settlement  is  two 
leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

[GOAT  Island,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
small  isle  opposite  to  the  town  of  Newport,  and 
on  which  is  fort  Washington.  The  fort  has  been 
lately  repaired,  and  a  citadel  erected  in  it.  The 
fort  has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States.] 

GOATLANZINGO,  a  settlement  of  the  juris- 
diction  and   alcaldia  mayor  of  Otumba  in  Nueva     * 
Espafia.     It  contains  C9  families  of  Indians,   and 
is  half  a  league  to  the  s.  of  its  capital. 

GOAVE,  a  settlement  of  the  French,  in  the  ])art 
which  they  possess  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo; 
founded  in  1665,  when  the  Bucaniers  and  Flibus- 
tiers,  flying  from  the  persecution  of  the  Spaniards, 
fixed  upon  this  spot  as  being  highly  convenient 
for  its  beautiful  port,  which  is  also  very  large,  and 
capable  of  containing  niany  ships.  Indeed,  it  is 
owing  to  its  port,  that  at  the  present  day  the  in- 
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habitants  may  be  said  to  subsist,  the  scllleincnt 
beina:  of  itself  very  smnll. 

(ioAVi  ,  a  town,  called  Petite  CJoave,  to  distiii- 
guisli  it  from  tlie  former  settlement.  It  is  the  head 
of  (he  district,  with  a  good  port,  defended  by  a 
ca.stl<'.  It  lias  lh<-  s;imc  oriijiii  as  the  former  settle- 
ment, from  wlicncc  it  is  one  h-anjue's  tlistancs  on 
tlie  n.  Coast,  between  the  settlement  of  Tapion  and 
tlie  point  IVreee. 

(iOA  VAULTS,  n  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Ciuadabipe,  one  of  the  Antilles  ;  situate  on  tlie 
sea-shore,  on  the  jt'. coast,  near  the  river  of  its  name. 
It  lias  a  jrood  parish  church,  and  in  its  vicinity  is 
a  fountain  of  water,  which  spouts  out  boiling, 
and  is  a  remedy  against  many  infirmities. 

(^o.\^  Aiu:s  lliver  runs   7c.    and    enters   the  sea. 
(ioAVM(F,«,   a  small  isle  near  the  coast   of  the 
islitnd  of  (I'uadalupe,   on  the  a,'.  )^art. 

(]0BEU\A1{I)()I{,  Point  of  the,  on  the  coast 
of  the  pr^vince  and  corregimifnlo  of  Quiilota, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  between  the  port  of  Lon- 
goromo  and  the  island  of  its  name. 

(I'ouuRNAiinon,  a  mountain  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  corretiiiiiknIo'Ai  is  the  former  point,  and 
close  (o  the  same. 

Cob. KN  ARDOR,  a  river  of  Florida,  which  runs 
i,  w.  and  enters  (he  sea  in  the  bay  of  Panzacola. 

COHHRNAnORA,  Island   of  the,   in  the  S. 
sea,  and  coast  of  the  province  and   government  of 
Tierra  Firmc.     It  lies  in  the  bay  of  La  Soledad, 
three  leagues  from  (he  coast. 
[GOAYItF.     SoefJcAiRA.] 
G!^)B()SO,  a  port  of  tlieti'.  coast,  in  the  island 
of   Newfoundland,  close  to    cape   I)e  Argent  or 
Silver. 

GOCAMON,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Surinam,  in  the  part  of  (iuayana  pos- 
sessed by  the  Dutch  ;  one  o(  those  which  enter  the 
Cuyani,  on  the  s.  side. 

(KX'llly.VNI),  a  county  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia. 

(JODFROl,  a  settlement  of. New  France  or 
Canada  ;  siluatt-  on  the  shore  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  near  the  lake  of  .S.  Picrn-  or  St.  Peter. 

(I'ODOILVS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  county  of  lialti- 
■  more.     It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Susqueharma. 

[Ci'()EI..\i\S,  Poi.vr  All,  a  promontory  on  the 
n.  side  of  lake  Ontario,  about  ^J  miles  «.  ti'.  of 
fort  Krotitinac] 

moFYTAUAZF.S,   Indians  of  Brazil.      Sec 
I   additional   matter  respecting  the  history,  &c.  of 

I   this   kingdom.] 
[GOKFSTOWN,  in  llillborongh  county,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  a-,  bank  of  Merrimack  river, 
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thr.'e  miles  from  Amnskeag  fidls,  and  CO  miles  id, 
o(  J'urtsmonih.  It  was  incorpor;;l(d  in  1761,  and 
contains  I'iv.j  inhabitants.  Some  pieces  of  baked 
earthen  ware  have  been  found  in  this  township, 
from  which  it  is  supposed  that  (he  Indians  had 
learned  the  potter's  art;  but  of  what  antiquity 
the.se  remnants  are,  is  uncertain.] 

[GOLDEN  Island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  or  gulf  of  Darien,  in  (he  province  of  Tierra 
lirme,  in  S.  America.  Lat.  9°  «.  Long.  77° 
JO'  roS 

[GULDSBOROUGH,  a  post-town  in  Han- 
cock  county,  district  of  Maine,  containing  2G7 
inhabitants.  It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  is  the 
s.  easternmost  town  in  (he  county.  On  the  waters 
of  its  harbour  is  the  town  of  Washington.  It  is  30 
miles  e.  of  Penobscot,  I  l.'j  n.  by  e.  (roni  Portland, 
and  IS,5  n.  e.  from  Boston.  Lat.  44°  26'  n.  Long. 
67^54'  ii\] 

GOLD  Uiver.     See  Rio  del  Ono. 
GtJLFE  TE,  a  small  gulf  of  the  province  and 
goverinnent   of  Honduras.       It  is  formed  in  the 
iiiiilway  of  the  channel  of  the  entrance  of  the  gulf 
of  Honduras. 

GOLFOS,  or  Gulfs, 

Darien,  Fund, 

Guayaquil,  Triste, 

Panama,  Venezuela, 

Paria,  Uraba, 

Parita,  Honduras. 

The  which  see  under  their  proper  articles. 

[G'OLPHINCiTON,  the  chief  town  of  Wash- 
ington county,  CJeorgia,  is  situated  near  the  head 
of  Ogeechee  river,  about  26  miles  e.  s.  e.  of  Oconee 
town,  6-i  s.  ii>.  of  Augusta,  and  30  w.  w.  of  Louis- 
ville.] 

G'OLQUI,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  in  the  corregimitnto  of  the  district  of  the 
Cinco  Leguas  de  la  Capital. 

CiOMEZ,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada. 

Gomez,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
verinnent of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  river  La  Plata,  between  the  rivers  Al- 
cara/.  and  Itubio. 

rCiONAVE,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Leogane, 
in  (he  u'.  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is 
14  J  leagues  long,  and  uniformly  about  three  broad, 
except  a  very  small  part  at  each  extremity'.  Petite 
G'onave,  an  isle  about  two  miles  each  waj',  is  se- 
parated from  the  .?.  e.  corner  of  the  former,  by  a 
chamiel  three  miles  wide.  G'onave  is  13{  leagues 
rc'.  by  H.  ti).  of  Port  au  Prince;  and  its  w.  point  is 
j3I;  leagues  e.  by  >i.  of  cape  Dame  Marie.] 
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[GONAIVE?,  asoa-port  in  llie  same  island,  at 
<he  head  of  a  bay  of  its  own  n.'iino,  on  (he  h.  side  of 
the  bay  of"  Lcoijatic.  The  (ovvii  is  sitnatod  on  (he 
wreat  road  from  Port  do  l*aix  (o  S(.  Mark,  IG 
Icasjnes  .v.  e.  of  ihe  former,  arul  1/i  n.  by  e.  of  the 
lalicr.  I-a(.  ]!)'  '21'  ii.  Long,  ly  2'  JO"  ro.  from 
Paris.] 

fdoNAivrs,  a  bay  iti  (lie  ishwid  of  Ilispa- 
niola,  s.  e.  of  cape  St.  IS'ichohis,  in  aboiil  la(.  lO"" 
33'  n.  1 

GONCFIA,  a  se((loraent  of  (he  province  and 
con-es;imie>ito  of  ('hacha[)oyas  in  Pern  ;  annexed 
to  (lie  cnracy  of  ('liiliqnin. 

(I'ONZALO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  roplai)i^/ilp  of  Ser^ipe  in  Hrazil ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Del  Real,  iie;ir  the  sea-coas(. 

G'oNZAi.o,  S.  another  settlement  of  this  name, 
in  the  province  and  captninship  of  Paraibaofthe 
same  kingdom;  situate  also  npon  (he  coast,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Con^  and  Camaratnlja. 

GoN'ZAi.o,  S.a  mountain  called  the  Morro,  on  the 
coast  of  (lie  kinrjthjm  of  Ciiile.  It  is  one  ot  the 
ex(remi(ics  or  poin(s  of  land  which  from  (he  en- 
trance or  mouth  of  the  river  \'aldivia. 

Go\7.Ai.o,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  w.- 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Mairc,  close  to  tiiose  of  Buen 
Suceso  or  Ciood  Success. 

GONZ  A  NAMA,asettlement  of  the  province  and 
corres;imiento  of  Loxa  in  the  kinjidom  of  (Juito. 

[(^0()GHI,AND,  a  county' in  Virginia,  sur- 
rounded by  liouisa,  I'Muvanna,  Henrico,  Hanover, 
and  Powhatan  counties.  It  is  ibout  40  miles  long 
and  It  broad,  and  contains  9053  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding 465fi  slaves.] 

[GOOD  Hope,  a  Danish  colony  in  W.Green- 
land, in  lat.  61^  h.] 

GOOSE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Virginia.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Potow- 
mac,  at  the  spot  where  it  forms  the  liittlc  falls. 

Goo'K,  another,  a  small  river  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth,  of  the  province  and  colony  of  Jersey. 
It  runs  e.  and  enters  (he  sea. 

[GOOSEUEllRV  Mountain,  in  New  York 
state,  lies  on  the  lO.  b,:nk  of  Hudson's  river,  about 
four  miles  s.  of  fort  George.] 

rtioosioBF.nuY  Islands  and  Rocks,  on  the  coast 
of  Esse'f  county,  Massachusetts,  have  been  (he  oc- 
casion of  the  loss  of  many  valuable  vessels.  To 
preven(  such  acciden(s  in  future,  seamen  may  at- 
tend to  (he  following  particular  information,  which 
is  here  inserted  tor  their  lienelit.  The  r?.  part  of 
(iooseberry  great  rock  with  the  n.  of  Cat  island, 
bears  s.  5-4  w.  fro:n  the  beacon  on  iisiker's  island  ; 
Ithe  W.  (iooseberry  i.  41  w.  the  distance  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a  mile.     The  n.  part  pf  the  W. 


Gooseberry  is  viewed  from  the  beacon  over  the 
point  of  land  rtuujing  ou(  from  it.  The  iv  (Goose- 
berry bears  s.  ijtj  rr.  and  it  is  shoal  as  far  as  the  lo. 
breaki^r.  The  e.  breaker  lies  *.  33  e.  and  the  w. 
breaker  s.  29  e.  The  e..  breaker  is  about  the  same 
dislance  from  (he  beacon  as  the  W.  (iooseberry,  but 
the  IC.  (iooseberry  falls  wftliin  that  distance.  Satan 
a])pears  s.  32  w.  and  Halfway  rock  ,?.  3  to.  at  the 
dislaiice  of  21  miles.  The  inner  part  of  Cat  island 
is  above  (wo  miles  from  (he  beacon,  and  with  (he 
Ix'acou  to  the  s.  (he  Gooseberrv  rock  bears  only 
12'.  The  w.  dry  breaker  extends  from  28  to  32; 
and  the  e.  from  31  to  32.  Halfway  rock,  wi(h 
the  beacon  from  Cat  island,  is  b'j  (o  (he  .«.] 

GOIIDA,  ViKGEN,  one  of  the  Larger  Virgin 
islands.     See  article  Viiujix   s. 

(jouoa,  ViRor.N,  a  point  of  land  on  t|ie  coast 
of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  I-"iiiue,  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  governmen(  of  Por(obi'lo. 

GounA,  ViicGK.N,  anodier,  of  (he  coast  of  (he 
])roviuce  and  caplaiiis/iip  of  llheos  in  IJraXrl,  be- 
(ween  (he  rivers  Doce  or  Dulce  and  Puertoseguro. 

(joRi)A,  ViuGEN,  another,  of  the  coast  of  the 
same  kingdom,  in  the  province  and  cap/aiimfi'p  of 
Maranan,  between  El  Arecite  and  the  river 
(Jtatay. 

GoHDA,  VincEx,  another  point,  of  the  coast  of 
Niieva  Es|)ana,  in  the  government  of  Vera  Onz, 
between  (his  ci(y  and  the  sellleinent  where  it  before 
stood. 

GoiinA,  VuiGEX,  another  point,  of  the  s.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  opjiosite  the  Cayos  dc 
DiciXo  Perez. 

(I'oiioA,  VinGEN,  a  sierra  or  corrf?7/e»Y/ of  moun- 
tains in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  a'ld  part  pos- 
sessed by  the  Frrnch.  It  runs  trom  s.  lo  //.  on  (lie 
coas(  lying  in  (his  point  or  rhumb,  between  the 
port  Margot  and  the  river  Borgne. 

GoiioA,  VniGKN,  a  mountain  on  the  w.  coast  of    ' 
(he  s(rai(  of  Maire,  which  serves  as  a  mark  or  indi- 
cation of  the  same  strait,  standing  out  in  a  \ery 
conspicuous  way  at  its  entrance. 

[GtORE  Island,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  J 
his  last  voyage.     Lat.  64°  w.     Long.  169^  au. J 

GOREE,  an  island  of  the  coast  of  the  province - 
and  fff^<«//«/i;y5  of  Puertoscguro  in  Brazil.     It  lies 
between  the  river   Doce  or  l^ulce  and  the  Quero- 
rupa.     It  has  in  it  a  good  port  of  the  same  name. 

G0R(30N,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Choco,  in  (he  dis(rict  of  liaposo, 
which  runs  into  (he  S.  sea. 

G0R(i0N/\,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 

coast  of  (he^rovince  and  government  of  Barba- 

coas,  very  dangerous  for  navigators,  from  currents 

setting  ia  very  strongly  to  the  land  ;  w  hich  loge- 
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tlier  with  the  calms  which  prevail  here,  render  the 
passage  very  tedious,  and  which  is  accustomed  to 
be  expressed  by  tlie  term  of  engors:onarse,  or  to 
be  enjrulfod  ;  the  -which  happened  to  Francisco 
Pizarro  when  he  left  Panama  tor  tiie  discovery  of 
Peru,  indeed  the  greater  part  of  his  people  de- 
serted iiiin  on  this  occasion  ;  thirteen  only  of  them 
being  left  with  him  to  share  the  honour  of  his  en- 
terprise. This  island  is  two  leagues  long  and  one 
wide,  and  is  desert  and  uncidtiyatcd.  In  lat.  3^  2'  n, 
GoRGONA,  with  the  dedictilory  title  of  Santa 
Catalinn,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom jjf  Tierra  Firme ;  situate  near  the  river 
Chagre.  It  lies  in  the  direct  road  which  leads 
from  the  city  of  Portobelo  to  that  of  Panama,  from 
whence  it  is  five  leagues  distant. 

Ci'ORGONIJjLA,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  be- 
longing to  the  government  of  Esmeraldas,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  ;  also  called  Tumaco  :  in  it  is 
asmalLsettlement  of  Mulattoes  and  Miistees,  with  a 
good  jjort  on  the  e.  side.  It  is  opposite  the  cape 
Aguaclara,  where  an  arm  of  the  river  Mira  empties 
itself.  Around,  it  are  other  small  isles.  Lat.  1^ 
47'  M.     Long.  78^  36'  w. 

CiORGOll^  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimieiilo  of  Caxalambo  in  Peru. 

GOliGORILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  corre^iinienio  as  the  former  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Mangas. 

GORliAM,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Hampshire  in  New  England;  situate  near  the  river 
Pcnnycook. 

^[GoKitAM,  a  township  in  Cumberland  county, 
Jj^aXnc,  on  the  n.  e.  side  of  Saco  river,  eight  miles 
from  Portland,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river,  and  h'V 
miles  H.  by  e.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1764,  and  contains  2244  inhabitants.] 

(iOROSASU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap' 
tainship  of  Senra  in  Brazil;  which  runs  into  the 
sea  between  the  rivers  Manetuba  and  Port  Daniel. 

[(JORTA,  St.  Mahia  La,  a  small  island  in 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Lat.  26=' 3.5' w.  Long.  135^  ro. 
|W  [GOSCHGOSCHUENCK,  atown  of  theDela- 
j^rares,  consisting  of  three  villages,  situated  on  the 
!  umjks  of  the  Ohio,  Its  name  signifies  the  llabita- 
I.  tion  of  Owls,  from  the  number  of  these  birds  who 
;   resort  here.] 

j  [(iOSllE.V,  a  township  in  Hampshire  county, 
I  Massachusetts,  between  C'unnnington  and  Conway, 
;  14  miles  n.  of  Nordiainpton,  and  S.j  zo.  h\  u.  of 
I  Boston,  it  was  incorporudd  in  17.^1,  anil  con- 
.    tains  nSl  inhabitants.] 

TfJosHiN,  !i  townsnip  in  .\d(lison  county,  Ver- 
■iiit,  adjoining  to  Salisbury  on  the  r^'.  and  i^l 
lies  w.  c.  by  e.  of  moinit  Iniiependence.J 
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[Goshen,  a  township  in  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.] 

[Goshen,  a  town  in  Litchfield  county,  Connec- 
ticut, famous  for  the  pi od action  of  excellent  cheese. 
It  is  seven  miles  m.  by  n.  w.  of  Litchfield,  and  50 
n.  of  New  Haven.] 

[Goshen,  the  most  considerable  town  in  Orange 
county.  New  York,  about  45  miles  n.  of  New 
York  city,  18  &".  by  s.  of  New  Wind.sor,  and  25 
1^1.  by  s.  of  Fish-kill.  This  town  is  pleasantly 
situated,  containing  about  60  or  70  houses,  an 
academy,  court-house,  gaol,  and  Presbyterian 
church.  The  township  contains  2448  inhabitants ; 
of  whom  316  are  electors.] 

[Goshen,  a  townsliip  of  the  district  of  Maine, 
eight  miles  from  liuckstown,  on  Penobscot  river.] 

[GOSIIGOSlllNlv,  a  Moravian  settlement  in 
Peimsylvania ;  situated  on  Alleghany  river,  about 
15  miles  above  Venango,  or  fort  Franklin.] 

GOSIEIi,  Grand,  a  settlement  and  parish  of 
the  island  of  CJuadalupe;  situate  on  the  s.  c.  coa.st 
of  Jia  Gran  Tierra,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  and 
bay  of  the  Cul  de  Sac  Petit,  opposite  the  two  isles 
of  the  Two  Diamonds. 

GosiER,  Grand,  a  port  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, on  the  n.  coast,  between  the  bay  of  this 
rhumb  and  the  cape  of  Saraana. 

[GOSPORT,  formerly  called  Appledore,  a  fish, 
ing  town  on  Star  island,  one  of  the  isles  of  Shoals, 
belonging  to  Rockingham  county.  New  Hamp- 
shire, containing  93  inhabitants.  It  lies  about 
12  miles  e.   s.    e.    of  Piscataqua   harbour.      See 

SlIOALS.J 

[GO'lHAM,  a  small  village  in  Maryland,  about 
four  or  five  miles  ??.  of  Baltimore  city. ) 

GOTTEMBIJRG,  a  city  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  New  England. 

GOYABES,HAvnKDLs,ol-BayofLAsGoAYA. 
BAS,  on  the  c.  coast  of  the  island  of  Guadalupe.  It 
is  large  and  ca|)acious,  and  has  opposite  it  some 
extended  sand-banks.  It  is  between  the  island 
Mobile  and  the  Grande  Riviere. 

(JOYANA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  captavi' 
ship  of  Itamarara  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  its  name,  three  leagues  above  its 
mouth.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice of  the  province.  Its  territory  abounds  in 
sugar-canes,  for  the  manufactory  of  which  article 
are  many  engines,  also  in  Brazil  wood.  To  the  Zi). 
towanls  the  moimtains,  are  some  barbarian  Iriilians 
of  the  Petihuares  nation,  who  dwell  in  small  sellle- 
ments,  and  e.vtend  as  far  as  the  cape  Blanco.  Lat. 
7*  3.0'  *,     Long.  35'  16'  zo. 

GoYAXA.  The  aforesaid  river  is  small,  rises  in 
the  province  wjd  cnptninship  of  tl'c  Kio  Grande, 
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runs  p.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  Cong  and 
the  San  Juan. 

GOYAZ,  a  town  of  the  Pordiijucsc,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  sliorc  and  at  the 
source  of  the  trrand  river  S.  I'ranrisco. 

GOYOGUIN,  third  canton  of  Acadia,  bounded 
Ji).  by  New  York,  and  Irom  thence  by  the  cantons 
ofOnney-youth,Onon(an<;ue,  and  Tsonnouthonam, 
which  are  called  the  Upper  Cantons.  This  of 
Goyoguin  surpasses  the  others  in  the  kindness  of 
its  soil  and  pleasantness  of  its  climate  ;  its  inhabi- 
tants being  also  amongst  the  best  of  tlie  Iroquces. 
In  the  whole  extent  of  the  five  cantons,  Europeans 
may  cultivate  fruits  to  advantage,  some  of  these 
being  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  but  little  known. 
The  woods  and  forests  abound  in  chesnuts  and  wal- 
nuts; the  former  are  very  sweet,  and  the  latter 
bitter ;  and  from  them  is  extracted  an  oil  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  by  means  of  a  mill,  and  afterwards 
the  co-operation  of  fire  and  water,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  customary  in  Europe  to  do  with 
flax-seed.  In  various  parts  are  found  cherries 
without  stones,  which  are  well  flavoured  ;  also  a 
tree  resembling  a  white  lily,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
of  the  size  and  colour  of  a  small  peach.  Here  is 
ibuiid  a  very  small  wild  cedar,  which  produces 
fruit  similar  to  the  China  orange,  very  fresh  and 
grateful  to  the  palate :  it  grows  in  the  middle  of 
two  heart-shaped  leaves :  the  roots  of  the  tree  arc 
venomous.  Here  is  also  found  a  sort  of  apple  of 
the  shape  of  a  goose's  egg,  the  seed  resembling  a 
bean ;  the  same  has  a  fine  smell  and  flavour,  and 
the  tree  is  very  small,  requiring  a  greasy  and  moist 
soil.  It  was  brought  by  the  Iroquees  from  the 
country  of  Erie,  nearly  about  the  same  time  with 
the  other  plant  called  by  the  French  mis'^ionaries 
la  planle  universelle,  since  its  leaves,  being  of  the 
size  of  one's  hand,  and  of  the  figure  of  a  lily,  cure 
all  kinds  of  wounds;  its  root  smells  like  the  laurel. 
These  savages  have  also  other  roots,  which  they 
use  for  dyes  of  the  most  beautiful  colour.  See 
article  Ifioqueses. 

GoYOGtiN,  a  bay  of  New  France,  wliich 
is  10  leagues  from  the  river  Onnontague.  The 
whole  of  its  coast  is  lined  with  the  most  beautiful 
trees,  and  particularly  oaks,  which  seem  to  have 
been  planted  by  design.  The  Father  Charle- 
voix, who  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
running  into  this  bay,  in  shelter  from  a  hurricane, 
says  that  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  places  that  can  be 
seen.  From  its  centre  projects  a  peninsula  full  of 
woods,  which  forms  a  kind  of  theatre,  and  on  the 
rii^ht  hand  of  the  entrance,  in  a  corner,  lies  an 
island  which  covers  the  mouth  ofa  river,  up  which 
is  the  navigation  to  the  lake  Goyoquins. 


<JRACE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  on  the  u\  coast  and  district  of  the  parish  of 
Si.  'i'liomas. 

(iuAfi!,  with  the  addition  of  Havre,  another 
srttlenient,  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland  ;  situate 
(ui  the  f.  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  La 
Conccpcion. 

(iliACI.V,  S.  Josr:i>n  dt,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  viat/or 
of  Aguas  Calientes  in  Nueva  Espana,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  its  capital ;  from  whence  it  lies 
eight  leagues  to  the  n.  w. 

GuAciA,  NuESTRA  Senoua  de,  a  point  on 
the  n.  coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  close  to  the 
harbour  of  Paxaros. 

CJKACIAN,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  ic.  and 
enters  the  river  La  Plata,  or  mouth  of  the 
Uruguay,  between  the  rivers  S.  Salvador  and  the 
Sauce. 

GRACIAS  A  Dios,  a  city  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Honduras  in  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala, founded  by  the  Captain  Gabriel  de  Koxas 
in  1530,  afterwards  much  enlarged  by  Gonzalo  de 
Alvarado,  in  1536.  Its  population  is  very  small ; 
it  has  two  convents,  one  of  the  religious  order  of  S. 
Francisco,  and  another  of  La  Merced.  Thirty 
leagues  from  the  city  of  V^alladolid  or  Comaya- 
gua. 

CJracias  A  Digs,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of  the 
province  and  govcrmnent  of  Costarrica,  in  the 
same  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  and  coast  of  the  N. 
sea. 

[GRAFTON  County,  in  New  Hampshire,  is 
bounded  n.  by  Canada,  s.  by  the  counties  of 
Strafford,  Hillsborough,  and  Cheshire,  w.  by  the 
state  of  Vermont,  and  e.  by  the  district  of  Maine. 
It  comprehends  nearly  as  much  territory  as  all  the 
other  four  counties,  but  is  by  no  means  so  thickly 
settled  :  itisdivided  into  50  townships  and  ITloca- 
tions,  and  contains  13,472  inhabitants,  of  whom  21 
are  slaves.  The  increase  of  population  since  the 
enumeration  of  1790  has  been  great.] 

[Ghafton,  a  township  in  the  county  of  its 
name  in  New  Hampshire,  13  miles  5.  r.  of  Dart- 
mouth college  and  19  5.  ciw.  of  Plymouth.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1778,  and  contains  403  inhabitants. 
Lapis  specularis,  commonly  called  ising-glass,  of 
the  best  quality,  is  found  in  this  town,  in  a 
mountain  about  20  miles  e.  of  Dartmouth  college. 
It  is  found  adhering  to  the  rocks  of  white  or  yel- 
low quartz,  and  lying  in  lamina;,  like  sheets  of 
paper :  it  is  found  in  other  places  in  the  state  in 
smaller  pieces.] 

[GiiAFio>',  tile  Hassanamisco  of  the  Indiaus, 
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a  township  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, 
containiiit;  900  inliabitanls.  Thirty-four  miles 
s.  u\  otHoston,  eights-,  c,  of  Worcester,  and  26 
ti.  <v.  of  J'roviclencej 

[(iRAlNGER,  Fort,  stands  on  the  «.  side  of 
the  mouth  of  [folslein  river,  in  Tennessee.] 

[fiRAiNGER,  the  name  given  to  a  new  county, 
in  the  district  of  Hamilton,  state  of  Tennessee, 
formal  of  parts  of  the  counties  of  Knox,  Jef- 
ferson, nnd  Hawkins,  and  called  after  the  maiden 
name  of  the  lady  of  Governor  William  Blount.] 

[GKAISO,  l'Ance  la,  a  settlement  in  Loui- 
siana.] 

GR.IMA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Paraiba  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
settlement  of  Rovero  and  the  port  of  Los  Fran- 

C6S6S. 

GUAMADAL,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  Peru 
and  Pacific  or  S.  sea,  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimiento  of  Truxillo. 

(iilANADA,  Nucvo  Rcvno  nr,,  in  S.  .Vme- 
rica  ;  bounded  c.  towards  the  s.  by  the  extensive 
//rt;w5  or  jilains  of  .San  .hian,  a\  by  some  moun- 
tains and  woods  which  are  very  thick  and  of  great 
extent,  and  w.  by  some  extremely  craggy  moun- 
tains extending  as  far  the  sea-const.  It  is  80 
leagues  long  n.  s.  and  somewhat  less  wide  e.  zc.  : 
it  was  called  in  the  time  of  the  Indians  Cundina- 
marca  ;  was  discovered  and  conquered  by  Gon- 
Ziilo  Ximcnez  dc  Quesada,  who  named  it  in  me- 
mory of  the  kingdom  so  called  in  Andalucia,  of 
which  he  was  a  native.  It  contains  the  pro- 
vinces of 

Hogota,  Neiba, 

Vciez,  Mnrquetoncs, 

Pamplona,  Sutagaos, 

La(irita,  Ubaque, 

Meriila,  Tenza, 

Muzo,  Lengupa, 

Ebale,  Sogamoso, 

Panches,  Chita. 

These  are  divided,  as  to  the  chief  government, 
into  51  conrs:i»iic>itos,  in  which  are  UOl  settle- 
ments, and  in  these  ISv"")^  Indians;  also  info 
five  military  governments,  which  are  Panama, 
Portobelo,  Cartagena,  Santa  Maria,  and  Mara- 
caibo,  although  the  two  tbrmcr  are  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme  ;  and  into  seven  civil  go- 
Ternmcnts,  viz.  Antioquia,  Choco,  Mariquita, 
Giron,  Neiba,  Llanos  ilc  San  Juan,  and  Vera- 
gtni :  formerly  under  the  same  jurisdiction  was 
the  conmiaiidancy-genpral  of  La  (iiiayana  and  (lie 
govcriimi'Mt  (if  (  aracas.  Tliis  kingdom  t'nJDVs 
diC'cnnt  cliuiales  according  to  it.s  lilciii;  lot  in  it 
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arc  found  parts  where  (he  cold  is  very  great,  and  in 
which    breed    stags,    bears,    rabbits,   (lavtas,  and 
mountain  cats ;  llanos,  of  which  the  soil  is   mild 
and  temperate,  and  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  seeds  and 
fruits,  and  other  plains  where  cattle  breed  in  such 
abundance  as  at  times  to  be  troublesome  from  their 
numbers.     The  woods  are   many  and  delightful, 
from  the  variety  of  the  trees  and    birds;  amongst 
whicii  arc-  .some  justly  celebrated   for  their  song, 
of  which  is  the /of/^r  of  a  black  plumage,  the  stole 
of  a  deep  black  with  golden  spots,  and  the  azu/rja 
of  a  sky-blue,  and   the  bahagui/  of  a  yellow  and 
black,  the  which  surpass  in  the  sweetness  of  their 
note    the    goldfinch,    canary,    and    nightingale. 
Those  parts  that  are  subject  to  the  cold  climate  arc 
Santa   Fe,  Tunja,  Pamplona,    and   Merida ;  and 
those  of  the  warm   climate  are  Cartagena,  Santa 
Marta,  Antioquia,  Muzo,   Mariquita,  Neiba,  and 
S.  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  where   the  temperature  is 
the  whole  year  round  nearly   like  the  summer  in 
Spain.     The  cold   in   the   other  parts  is  general 
throughout  the  year,  though  not  very  severe  ;  the 
change  of  the  four  seasons  not  being  known  there, 
and  it  being  called  summer  then  only  mIicii  it  does 
not  rain,   notwithstandingthat  it  should  lieezc,  and 
the  cold  be  considerable.     No  calculation  can  bo 
formed  respecting  the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  or  is 
it  possible   to   have   any    security   against  (hem  ; 
they,  for  the   most  part,  begin    in    October   and 
February  :  it  may  be  said  of  them  generally,  that 
they  by    no   means  observe,    in   regard   to    their 
periods,  the  same  nature  peculiar  to  other  parts. 
The  kingdom  of  Nucva  Granada  being  so  imme- 
diately under  the  line,   is  fanned   by  very  salutary 
breezes,  the  same  rendering  it   one   of  the   most 
healthy  countries.     It  is  extremely  rich    in  mines, 
and  those  of  gold,  which  are  found  in  many  parts, 
exceed  all  the  otlier  discoveries  in  America;  and 
in   the    cities  of  Antiotjuia,   Zaragoza,    Caccres, 
Rcmedios,  Anserma,  and  Rio  del  Oro,    no   other 
coin  (lian  gold  is  current :  the  same  is  the  case  in 
the  city  of  Guamoco,  as  al-o  in    the  setllements 
about  (he  celebrated   veins  of  Pamjjlona  and   San 
tluan  de  los  Llano<.     Here  is  also   found  silver  so 
fine  that  it  i>  e>!eciiu'il  the  best  in  all  the  Indies; 
anil  (lie  mines  of  Marquetones,  denominated  Ilifli 
and  i-o«,  (.Ula  1/  lia.ia),  and  which  are   in  the 
proviiu  e  ol  Pamplona,  are  so   rich,  that  were  it 
Jiot  lor  liie  scarci(y   of  hands  to   work  them,  they 
would   even    surpass   I  he  celebrated   inountaiii  of 
Potosi,  since  they  in  general  render  two  marks  of 
silver  for  ea(li(|uintal,  and  s(imctim('seight.  Copper 
and  leail  arc  nie(als  (hat  bear  no   value    hen;;  and 
although  each  ot'  (hem  abound  in    various  part>, 
the   imiies  are   not  worked.     The  emeralds  hero 
X  2 
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iniich  exceed  tlioscof  tlic  e.  in  value,  and  through 
them  Ibe  province  of  Muzo,  where  the  best  are 
obtaiiieil,  has  been  rendered  celebrated.  Indeed, 
those  of  the  mines  of  Somondoco  in  the  province 
of  Tenza,  although  very  line,  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  those  of  the  first  mentioned  province ; 
and  tiie  greatest  peculiarity  of  them  is,  tliat  in  the 
same  mines  from  whence  they  arc  extracted,  are 
found  pantau7-as  of  various  colours,  with  grains  of 
gold  inside  of  them.  In  the  mines  of  Antioquia 
and  Guamoco,  are  found  diamonds  amongst  the 
points  of  gold,  although  the  same  are  small;  also 
cross-stones,  (picdr(i<:  de  cruz),  of  singular  virtues 
against  fevers  and  colds  ;  also  fine  granates,  the 
abundance  of  which  renders  them  less  estimable. 
The  river  Ilacha  has  always  deserved  particular 
memory  for  its  celebrated  pearls,  and  Timana  for 
its  amethysts  and  pantaiiras,  in  the  same  manner 
that  Pamplona,  Sussa,  and  Anserma,  liavc  been 
celebrated  for  their  precious  stones,  called  there 
turquesus  or  Turkey  stones,  giresoles,  gallinazas, 
and  mnpolas.  The  mountains  of  this  kingdom 
are  the  repository  of  wild  beasts  and  fine  animals  ; 
and,  in  the  hot  parts  more  particularlj',  there  are 
fiumd  tigers  of  uncommon  fierceness,  lions,  though 
of  a  small  size,  chunzos,  eritos,  zaynos,  farus, 
ardittas  resembling  voracious  ferrets,  and  l)y  no 
means  of  a  milder  nature,  weasels,  coijas,  scor- 
pions, vipers,  snakes  of  different  species  and  sizes, 
amongst  the  which  the  most  dreaded  is  the  /"yo, 
both  for  its  courage  and  agility :  this  is  of  a  brown 
colour  with  spots  rather  dark  :  it  has,  moreover, 
this  great  distinction  from  all  other  snakes,  in  as 
much  as  they,  when  pursued  by  man,  invariably 
fly,  whereas  this  will  attack  any  body,  even  with- 
out provocation.  In  the  waters  of  some  of  tlie 
rivers,  such  as  the  Magdalena  and  the  Fusaga- 
suga,  are  alligators  measuring  from  14  to  16  feet 
in  length,  similar  to  crocodiles,  the  which  arc 
found  as  well  in  the  above  as  in  otiier  rivers  ;  also 
in  the  marshes  and  lakes  are  found  marine  wolves, 
otters,  tliornbacks,  and  snakes  of  such  a  size  that 
we  are  assured  by  the  Sr.  Piedraliita,  that  in  the 
province  of  San  .luan  de  los  Llanos,  they  are 
capable  of  swallowinga  man. 

This  province  is  watered  by  very  many  rivers, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  large  ;  of  such,  in  the 
province  of  Cartagena,  is  the  firande  of  J^a  Mag- 
dalena, in  the  ])rovince  of  Bogota,  the  Kunzha, 
which  has  changed  its  name,  being  called  by  the 
same  title  as  the  province  itself;  in  the  province 
of  Tinija  the  Sogamosa,  in  that  of  Tensa  the  (xa- 
ragoa:  all  these  three  rise  from  the  p«r«wo^  and 
Cordillera  ofGachaneque,  opposite  Tumerque  ;  arc 
distant  a  little  more  than  one  league  from  each 


other,  and  all  take  their  course  through  the  lof- 
tiest part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  province  of 
Velez  the  most  notable  is  the  Sarabita,  which  is  at 
tlie  present  day  called  Suarez  ;  in  Pamplona,  the 
Hio  del  Oroand  the  Sulia,  which  is  a  very  abun- 
dant stream,  emptying  itself  into  the  lake  of  Ma- 
racaibo;  in  Los  Marquetones,  is  the  Ciuali  and 
the  Cluarino  ;  in  the  province  of  Neiba,  the  afore- 
said river  of  La  Magdalena,  those  of  Cuello  la 
vS;d)andija,  Cabrera,  and  others ;  in  Los  Sutagaos, 
the  Pusagasugti ;  in  Los  Panches,  the  Rio  Negro 
and  the  Bogota;  and  in  the  province  of  Ubaque 
another  Rio  Negro,  distinct  from  the  former;  not  to 
mention  an  infinite  variety  of  others  of  less  note: 
in  all  of  which  are  found  abundance  of  fish  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and  amongst  the  most  esteemed 
is  the  lingre,  which  in  some  parts  is  called  c/timOe, 
and  most  commonly  capitan :  also  in  the  river 
Bogofii  has  been  observed  by  some  curious  persons 
a  fish  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  the  bones  of  the 
head  of  which,  upon  being  separated,  represent 
eachof  them  the  different  insignias  of  the  passion 
of  our  Saviour,  so  that  you  may  here  perceive  a 
perfect  lance,  a  cross,  the  nails,  &c. 

This  country  abounds  no  less  in  excellent  wootis, 
the  which  deserve  particular  note  ;  such  are  the 
cedar,  walnut,  biomatas,  ebony,  and  pomegranate  ; 
the  celebrated  wood  of  muzo,  red  and  black,  the 
wood  of  Guayana,  of  a  brown  and  black  colour, 
the  tamarisk  in  great  request  for  making  glasses, 
the  Brazil  wood  for  dyes,  the  sassafras  for  medi- 
cines, the  cochineal  which  grows  in  Sogamoso, 
the  cacao  in  Merida,  Maracaibo,  Caracas,  and 
Santa  Marta,  the  red  balsam,  that  of  Tolu,  of 
Maria,  the  Benjamiu-tree,  incense,  storax,  and 
baynilla.  With  regard  to  flowers  and  fruits,  there 
is  scarce  any  one  but  what  is  found  in  this  king- 
dom ;  for  as  it  enjoys  an  eternal  spring,  the  trees 
are  always  covered  with  green  and  blossoms,  since 
even  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  fresh  buds  are  still 
sprouting :  amongst  these  trees  the  most  worthy 
of  note  is  a  species  of  palm,  found  in  the  provinces 
of  Muzos  and  of  Los  Marquetones,  so  lofty  that 
it  would  appear  impossible  to  gather  the  fruit  iVom 
the  top  ;  and,  indeed,  it  consequently  only  affords 
a  (bod  for  the  birds,  who  let  the  fruit  fall  upon  the 
ground,  which  is  naturally  stony  and  rough  ;  and 
when  broken,  is  found  to  contain  a  kernel  much 
esteemed  for  its  delicate  flavour.  In  short,  if  we 
were  to  take  upon  us  to  relate  minutely  all  that 
could  be  said  in  favour  of  this  country,  it  would 
oblige  us  to  exceed  the  limits  of  our  article,  and  to 
write  a  long  history  :  those,  therefore,  who  wish 
to  be  further  informed,  we  refer  to  what  has  been 
written  by  the  most  illustrious    Don  Lucas  de 
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Piedrabita,  bishop  of  Sanla  Marta  and  F.mama, 
by  (he  Fr.  Antonio  Zamora,  Don  Francisco  An- 
tonio Moreno,  fiscal  of  the  audience  of  Santa  I'e, 
by  Don  Basilio  de  Oviedo,  by  the  chronicler  An- 
tonio do  Ilerrera,  and  various  otlier  historians. 

When  the  Spaniards  entered  this  kingdom,  it 
was  ijoverned  by  two  princes,  elected  in  Bogota 
and'luiija,  the  former  of  whom  was  called  Zipa  : 
these  princes  ruled  over  other  various  chieftains, 
and  the  whole  country  was  so  covered  with  In- 
dians that  the  conquerors  denominated  them  mos- 
cas,  (flies),  to  signify  their  immense  numbers. 
Down  to  the  present  day,  however,  great  changes 
have  taken  place.  Its  population  is  far  from 
equal  to  its  resources,  and  it  cannot,  therefore, 
with  propriety  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  opu- 
lent kingdoms  in  the  world,  although  we  take  into 
account  its  native  riclies,  fertility,  climate,  pro- 
ductions, and  other  qualifications.  It  is  governed 
by  a  viceroy,  established  in  1718,  whose  govern- 
ment was  afterwards  abolished,  and  again  esta- 
blished in  1739,  having  been  theretofore,  from 
the  time  of  its  conquest,  governed  by  a  presi- 
dent. 

[The  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Nueva 
Granada,  as  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the 
royal  duties,  and  therefore  considerably  under  the 
truth,  amounts  to  18,000  Spanish  marks  of  pure 
gold, and  very  few  of  silver;  the  value  in  dollars 
is  2,624,760,  the  gold  being  estimated  at   145iVl 


atO^ 


^-g  dollars  the  Spanish 
must  add  for  contraband 


dollars,  and  the  silver 

mark.     Besides  this  we 

1,735,240  dollars,  and  the  total  produce  will  then 

be  4,360,000. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  dollars  imported 
into  Niicva  (Iranada,  in  1803,  amounted  to 
5,700,000,  :in(l  the  exports  consisted  of  produce 
ifo  the  vi>liieot'2,000,00(J  dollars,  Ix-sidcs  3,000,000 
'flollars  in  specie,  lie  also  states  the  population,  in 
1808,  at  1,800,000.] 

'Catalogue  of  the  barbarous  Nations  and  principal 
I        Places  of  the  Nuevo  Heyno  dc  Granada. 


Cities. 
lAgrcda, 
lAltiigraeia, 
;Angc!es, 
iliareelona, 
jlliign, 
:liuenavi^(a, 
L'aguan, 
iCali, 

|:'ar(,igena, 
(I'art.-igo, 
phucontii, 
|(:bate, 


(iiron 

t.'rita, 

Honda, 

Il):igue, 

.Malaga, 

Marifiuita, 

Mompox, 

IVfuzo, 

Neiba, 

( )cana, 

i»alina, 

Pamplona, 

Plasencia, 


Plata, 

Salazar, 

Santiago  de  las  Atala- 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 

Segovia, 

Tamalameque, 

Tocaima, 

loro, 

Tudila, 

Tunja, 

Velez, 

Victoria, 

Zaragoza. 

Xalions. 
A  banes, 
Achaguas, 
Adoles, 
Agnalos, 
Amucas, 
Andaquics, 
Airicos, 
Barbures, 
Betoyes, 
Bodiguas, 
Bondas, 
Caberres, 
Calandainias, 
Cayos, 
Cay  van  is, 
Cliiniicas, 
Chiniilas, 
Chiiiafos, 
Cliiricoas, 
Chiscas, 
Cliitanos, 
Choqucs, 
Chyayzacjucs, 
Colimiis, 
Corumenes, 
Doas, 
Doimas, 
F'usungacs, 
Geruras, 
Gorrones, 
Ciuachicos, 
Guanios, 
(iuaneros, 
(luapis, 
Cjuaraepoflnos, 
Ciuaranos, 
(luaraunas, 
(iuarinoes, 
li'uatabitas, 
Guaticas, 


Guaxiros, 

Guaibas, 

Guaiquiries, 

Guazquias, 

Iraruros, 

Itotos, 

Jeribocas, 

Jiraras, 

Laches, 

Lolucos, 

Macos, 

Mai  am  bos, 

Malifilitos, 

Mapoyes, 

Marquetones, 

Mazques, 

Malptires, 

Moscas  or  Muiscas, 

Muzos, 

Natagaimas, 

Nauras, 

Orotomccas, 

Otomacos, 

Paeces, 

Palamos, 

Paos, 

Parriparries, 

Pastagoros, 

Pa  } 

azcas, 
Pijaos, 
Quecas, 
Quilla-chiiigas, 
Quinchias, 
Salivas, 
Su|)ias, 
Sutagaos, 
Tamanacas, 
Tapuyes, 
feguas, 
Tunebos, 
Urriabacs, 
Zunubus. 

Rivers, 
Albarregas, 
Amariguara, 
Aniuturi, 
.Anari, 
A  pure, 
Aqiiiri, 
Arauca, 
Ari(agua, 
A  rot, 
A  (anari, 
-Vuvania, 
BabiUo, 
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Renitiiari, 

Uiiiari, 

("ribinri, 

Cnluito, 

("nrare, 

Canoiii, 

Ca^ianicuti, 

t"-nica, 

Cir/aiiarc, 

Ct'sar  or  Pompafao, 

Cliuma, 

Cravo, 

Cuchif^iicro, 

Cuiloto, 

Dauiiey, 

Dubarro, 

])iima, 

Dtiya, 

Kclava, 

Ele, 

Iimzlia, 

Kusagasuga, 

(Jaira, 

(iiiali, 

Guarmicn, 

(iiianapalo, 

(itiaricu, 

Guarino, 

(itiatapori, 

Inirriclia, 

Macoinite, 

Mai,nlalcna, 

Mamo, 

Alanacasia, 

.Masparro, 

^Icta, 

Moco, 


Orinoco, 
Papameiic, 
Parvasi, 
Pau, 

San  Carlos, 
Tame. 

LaLea. 
Fiiqiiono, 
(iii;ui:ic:is, 
fruatavita, 
'I'esca, 
Tota. 

^Founlaiiis. 
Abides, 
Abipi, 

Bocancinc,  silver  mine, 
Bnritaca,  gold  mine, 
Fosca, 

(raciiaticqin'-, 
Itoco,  emerald  mine. 

Purls. 
Carari, 
Garlageiia, 
Tola. 

Promontories. 
Canoa, 
Caribana, 
Corrientes, 
l)e  las  .'Vroiias. 

Islands. 
JJan'i, 
FaxarcJo, 
San  IJernardo, 
Vcrdc. 

Fortresses. 
San  Fernando, 
San  .loscpli, 
San  Lazaro. 


Presidents,  Viceroys,  and  Captains-general,  \\lio 
have  presided  in  the  Niievo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

1.  Don  Alonso  Luis  de  Lugo,  first  governor  of 
the  Nuevo  Reyno,  elected  through  his  father  Don 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  laigo,  at  its  capitulation  and 
conquest;  lie  died  before  its  conquest  was  coa- 
cluded. 

2.  The  Licentiate  Miguel  Diez  de  Arniendariz, 
native  of  Navarra,  collegiate-major  of  Salamanca  ; 
nominated  visitor  in  1547  ;  lie  was  separated  from 
the  government,  and  taken  bound  to  Spain  by  the 
Licentiate  Montano,  visitor  in  \b5\. 

3.  The  Licentiate  Juan  de  ^lontano,  whose 
proper  name  was  I/avado,  native  of  Ayamonte, 
relator  of  the  chancery  of  V^alladolid,  nominated  as 
residentiary  to  the  Licentiate  .'Vrmendariz  and  the 
oidors  of  Santa  Fe,  where  he  conimifted  such  atro- 


cities, that  in  IS.'iS  he  was  sent  back  a  prisoner  to 
Spain,  where  being  fully  criminated,  his  head  was 
cutoif  at  Valladolid. 

4.  The  Doctor  Andres  Diaz,  Venero  de  Leiba, 
first  president :  when  the  audience  was  founded  in 
1564,  he  was  promoted  from  the  situation  of  ac- 
countant of  the  principal  exchequer  of  (^astilla  to 
be  fiscal  of  the  same  ;  he  reduced  the  Indians  to 
settlements,  built  more  than  400  churches,  made 
ordinances  for  the  government,  and  for  the 
gold  anil  the  emerald  mines,  opened  roads,  built 
bridges,  introduced  relays  of  mules  to  alleviate  the 
labour  of  the  Indians,  established  missionaries  for 
the  conversion  to  the  faith,  disposed  the  regimen 
of  the  audience  and  of  the  royal  estate,  and  in 
short  founded  the  whole  of  the  civil  government  ; 
he  was  wise  and  prudent  in  every  thing  he  under- 
took, anil  obtained  universally  the  name  of  Father; 
he  returned  to  Spain,  destined  to  a  place  in  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  in  1574. 

5.  The  Licentiate  Francisco  IJricefio,  who  left 
the  presidency  of  Guatemala  to  take  that  of  Santa 
Fe  in  1575  ;  he  followed  the  well  chosen  steps  of 
his  predecessor,  but  held  liis  government  a  short 
time,  as  he  died  in  the  same  year. 

G.  Don  Lopez  Dicz  de  Arincndariz,  fourth  Lord 
of  Cadeirita,  third  president,  governor,  and  captain- 
general,  promoted  from  the  presidency  of  Charcas* 
in  1578,  and  suspended  from  his  ollicc  by  a  judge 
and  visitor  in  1685  ;  in  w  Inch  year  he  died. 

7.  The  Doctor  Don  .\ntonio  Gonzalez,  of  the 
council  of  the  indies,  fourth  president,  governor, 
and  captain-general ;  he  entered  with  different 
commissions  in  1590,  governed  seven  years,  and 
resigning  his  authority  returned  to  Spain. 

8.  Don  Francisco  de  Sande,  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  Santiago ;  he  entered  Santa  Fe  in  1597, 
having  been  promoted  from  the  presidency  of  Gua- 
temala ;  he  was  a  native  of  Caceres,  and  so  severe 
an  arbiter,  that  he  was  called  Doctor  Sangre, 
(IJIood),  instead  of  Sande  ;  lie  had  many  disputes 
with  the  archbishop  Don  Bartolome  Lobo  (iuer- 
rero,  which  were  the  cause  of  Doctor  Salierna 
being  sent  ont  as  residentiary  judge. 

9.  The  Licentiate  Don  Nuiio  Nunez  de  Villa- 
visencio,  one  of  the  presidency  of  Charcas,  and 
visitor  of  the  audience  of  Santa  Fe,  with  a  royal 
schedule  entitling  him  to  the  presidency  of  the 
same ;  he  took  possession  in  1605,  and  met  his 
death  by  an  accident  in  1607. 

10.  Don  Juan  de  Borja,  native  of  Valencia, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  a  natural  son  of  Fer- 
nando deBorja,  who  was  blind  with  one  eye,  rowen- 
rfjrforofCastellarintheorderof  Alcantaraand  legiti- 
mate son  of  San  Francisco  de  Borja,Dukcof  Gran- 
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lla ;  lie  was  ihe  first  president  of  Capa  and  Espada 
; cloak  and  sword),  entered  Santa  Fe  in  1605,  go- 
vrrned  22  years  with  great  credit,  and  Laving  been 
jCgrcal  public  service,  died  in  1628. 

Jl.  Don  Sanclio  Giron,  Marquis  of  Sofraga, 
:omcndudor  of  La  Peralcda  in  the  order  of  Alcan- 
lara,  native  of  Talavcra ;  lie  was  corregidor  of 
Biirj^os  when  he  was  nominated  as  eiglitb  president 
jf  Santa  le,  to  which  oflice  he  entered  in  1630, 
md  died  in  1635. 

12.  Don  Martin  de  Saavedra  y  Guzman,  knight 
of  tlie  order  of  Calalrava,  native  of  Cordoba, 
baron  of  Prado,  lord  of  the  towns  of  Corosino  and 
Lacosta,  who  had  been  president  of  V^ari  and  Trany 
in  Italy,  and  manifested  peculiar  talents  in  his 
military  career  ;  lie  entered  Santa  Fe  in  1637,  and 
after  a  long  and  troublesome  residence  be  returned 
lo  Madrid. 

13.  Don  Juan  Fernandez  dc  Cordoba  y  Coalla, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  Marquis  de  Mi- 
randa de  Auta,  Lord  of  Cobnena,  a  gentleman  and 
(aster  to  bis  Majesty,  major-domo  of  the  Prince 
Don  Baltasar  Carlos  de  Austria  ;  be  was  native  of 
Malaga,  commandant-general  ofCeuta,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  presidency  of  Santa  Fe  in  16-15  ; 
w  here  lie  governed  nearly  eight  years  with  so  great 
credit  and  applause  for  bis  mildness,  piety,  and 
good  faith,  that  having  petitioned  the  king  for  a 
licence  to  return  to  Spain,  his  prayer  was  refused 
lin  consideration  of  his  merits,  and  the  government 
of  that  kingdom  pressed  upon  him,  although  with- 
out eflet  t,  since  he  died  in  1662. 

M.  Don  Dieffo  dc  ligbes  and  Reaumont,  knight 
if  ihe  order  of  Santiago,  born  in  Seville;  he  was 
i;iri'  to  the  king,  corregidor  of  Cochabaniba  in 
I'l  rii,  captain  of  infantry,  high-admiral  of  the  fleet 
'I  N  ueva  Fspana,  provisional  governor-general  of 
lir  armada,  counsellor  of  state  and  of  the  royal 
'  \  I  iHies  ;  whilst  holding  this  situation  he  was  de- 
nied to  the  presidency  of  Santa  Fe,  where  he  en- 
tered ill  (lie  aloresaid  year,  1662  ;  be  died  in  1661. 

'  ).  Tlie  Doctor  Don  Diego  del  Corro  Carrascal, 
iileiit,  governor,  and  captain-general,  through 
111'  nomiiinfioii  ol  the  president  of  the  Indies; 
,'uunt  of  Pefiaranda,  one  of  (hose  who  formed  the 
5«uncil  of  the  government  in  tiie  minority  of 
j'barles  II. ;  he  «as  native  of  I'uentc  de  Cantos  in 
|lstreniadiira,  collegiate  of  the  college  of  Maese 
loilrigo  ill  Stvilla,  inquisitor  of  Cartagena  of  the 
Indies,  alterwards  of  Mexico,  with  a  C(numission 
|f  visitor  of  (his  tribunal,  and   lastly  president  of 


1666,   ami   promoted  to  be  that  of 


janta    le    in 

mito  in  I6()7 

I  16.   Don  Diego  de  Villalva  y  Toledo,  knight  of 

je  order  of  Santiago,   lord  ol' the  town  ol  Suuta 


Cruz  de  Pinarcs,  a  gentleman  of  ilic  chamber  of 
the  Lord  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  also  his  major- 
domo  ;  he  had  served  his  king  for  upwards  of  t^O 
years,  through  all  the  gradations  of  common  sol- 
dier, captain,  colonel,  serjeant-general,  general  of 
the  artillery,  governor  of  the  Havana,  and  lastly 
president,  governor,  and  captain-general  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  where  he  entered  in 
1667,  but  governed  a  short  time  ;  for  various  com- 
plaints being  lodged  against  his  proceedings,  and 
those  of  the  two  oidors  and  the  fiscal,  a  commission 
was  given  to  the  bishop  of  Popayan  to  suspend 
bim  in  1671. 

17.  'ihe  Doctor  Don  Melchor  de  Linan  y  Cis- 
neros,  native  of  the  town  of  Tordelaguna  ;  he 
studied  at  Alcala,  was  collegiate  doctor  in  theo- 
logy, poser  to  the  candidates  tor  fellowships  and 
curacies,  when  he  gained  by  opposition  the  curacy 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Hiiitrago,  that  of  Tordelaguna, 
and  that  of  the  parish  of  San  Salvador  of  Madrid, 
frt^Z/fcarfo/- of  the  holy  office,  presented  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Santa  Marta,  promoted  to  that  of  Popaj'- 
iin,  nominated  as  visitor,  president,  and  captain- 
general  of  the  JNuevo  Reyno  in  1671,  until  1674, 
wJieu  he  passed  over  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Charcas. 

18.  Don  Gil  de  Cabrera  y  Davalos,  of  the  order 
of  Calalrava,  native  of  Lima. 

19.  The  Doctor  Don  Alvarode  Ibarra,  native  of 
Lima,  collegiate  of  the  college  of  San  Martin  of  this 
cit}',  fiscal  of  the  audience  of  Chile,  inquisitor 
apostolic  of  Lima,  oidor  deacon  of  the  audience  of 
Quito,  intermediate  jiresident  of  the  same,  visitor 
of  the  audience  of  the  city  of  Los  Reyes  ;  and 
elected  bishop  ofTruxillo,  being  president  of  the 
JVuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

20.  The  Doctor  Don  Nicolas  de  las  Infantas 
and  Venegas,  of  tiie  order  of  Santiago,  native  of 
Lima,  fiscal,  inquisitor,  and  visitor,  in  its  tribunal 
and  royal  audience  ot  IVlexico,  pnsident  of  (hat  ot 
Quito,  and  before  he  took  possession,  iiroiiioifd  (o 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  G'ranada  ;  he  died  at  the 
early  age  of  31,  his  loss  being  universally  lamented, 
on  account  of  his  great  literature  and  talents. 

21.  Don  Francisco  Cossio,  who  found  himself 
at  that  time  archbishop  of  that  kingdom  ;  lie  was 
nominated  intermediate  president,  through  the 
death  of  his  predecessor. 

22.  Don  I'rai/  Francisco  (h'l  Rincon,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  the  minims  ot  Sail  Francisco  ile  Paula; 
being  archbishop,  he  was  nominated  to  be  presi- 
dent, governor,  and  captain-general  of  the  kingdom 
at  the  same  time,  until  the  year  171S. 

23.  Don  .lorge  tie  \'illalon<!;a,  Count  of  La 
Cueva,  kuight  of  the  order  of  San  Juan,  jicutc- 
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nant-general  of  the  royal  armies  ;  he  was  actually 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  (general  of  tlie  armies  of 
Peru  in  Callao,  and  he  was  first  viceroy  of  the 
Nuevo  Hcyno  de  Granada  wlien  the  viceroyally 
was  established  ;  this  being  changed  again  in  the 
year  1721  for  a  presidency,  the  government  was 
filled  u|i  by, 

24.  Don  Diego  de  Cordoba  Laso  dc  la  Vega, 
who  entered  and  took  possession  in  1722,  and  go- 
verned until  1730,  when  he  returned  to  Spain, 
being  succeeded  by, 

25.  Don  Rafael  de  Esclava,  colonel  of  infantry, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  gciillcman  of  tiie 
chamber  of  his  Majesty  ;  he  took  possession  of  the 
presidency  in  1737,  and  exercised  it  for  a  short 
time,  as  he  returned  to  Spain  to  establish  the  vice- 
royalty,  nominating  in  the  interim, 

26.  Don  Sebastian  de  Esclava,  Sefior  of  Eguillor, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  comendador  of  Fu- 
ente  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  order  of  Calatrava. 
lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armies,  preceptor  of 
the  infant  Don  Felipe,  a  man  of  very  great  credit 
and  esteem,  who  had  worked  himself  up  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Spanish  guards, 
and  afterwards  colonel  in  those  of  Aslurias  anil 
Castilla  ;  he  arrived  at  Cartagena  in  1739,  and  on 
account  of  the  English  having  declared  war,  rested 
in  that  place  without  passing  to  Santa  Fe  ;  he  also 
defended  it  whilst  attacked  by  the  above,  in  1710  : 
he  returned  to  Spain,  adorned  with  the  title  of  cap- 
<ain-general  of  the  army,  in  1749. 

27.  Fray  Don  Joseph  Alfonzo  Pizarro,  Marquis 
ofVillar,  knight  of  San  Juan,  lieutenant-general 
of  the  royal  armada,  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to 
his  Majesty  ;  he  entered  Santa  Fe  in  1750,  and 
exercised  the  viceroyally  until  1753,  when  he  re- 
signed it  and  returned  to  Spain. 

28.  Don  Joseph  de  Solis  Folch  of  Cardona, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Monlesa,  brigadier  of  the 
royal  armies,  ensign  of  the  Spanish  company  of 
the  royal  botly-guard  ;  he  entered  Santa  Fe,  and 
look  possession  of  the  viceroyally  in  the  aforesaid 
3Tar  of  1753,  exercising  it  about  eight  yeans,  until 
1761,  when  his  successor  arrived  ;  and  he  entered 
immediately  a  convent  of  the  barefooted  order  of 
San  Francisco  as  a  lay-brother. 

29.  Frat/  Don  Pedro  Mesia  de  la  Cerda,  Mar- 
quis of  La  Vega  de  Armijo,  of  the  order  of  San 
Juan,  lieutenant-general  of  tlie  royal  armada, 
gentleman  of  the  cliamber  lo  his  Majes(y  ;  he  en- 
tered Santa  Fe  in  1761,  and  governed  with  great 
address  until  1771,  when  he  returned  to  Spain. 

30.  Don  Manuel  G'uirior,  knight  of  the  order  of 
San  Juan,  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armada, 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  Lis  Majesty  ;  Lc  go- 


verned with  great  address,  and  with  the  applause 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  h)oked  ui)on  as  a 
father  both  for  his  goodness  and  equal  administra- 
tion, from  (he  aforesaid  year,  until  1775,  when  he 
passed  over  to  the  viceroyally  of  Peru. 

31.  Don  Manuel  Antonio  de  Flores,  comendador 
of  Lopera,  in  the  order  of  Santiago,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  royal  armada,  and  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  to  his  Majesty  ;  he  exercised  the  vice- 
royally from  the  lime  of  the  secession  of  the  former, 
until  i783,  when  he  obtained  a  licence  to  return  to 
Spain,  delivering  the  government  to, 

32.  Don  Antonio  Caballero  and  (Jongora,  arch- 
bishop of  that  holy  metropolitan  church,  whose  ac- 
credited qualilies  in  the  army  belonging  to  this  dig- 
nity, rendered  him  an  object  worthy  the  double 
function  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governor,  both 
of  which  otlices  he  held  at  the  same  time. 

(jiiANADA,  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  IVicaragua  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Gualcmala, 
founded  on  the  shore  of  tlie  lake,  by  Francisco 
Hernandez,  in  1523.  It  has  tMo  convents  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Francis  and  of  I-a  Merced.  This  city 
is  16  leagues  from  that  of  Leon,  24  from  Realejo, 
and  90  from  Guatemala.  The  pirate  Edward 
David  sacked  it  in  1687. 

GuANADA,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
Less  Antilles  or  Caribes.  It  is  17  miles  long  from* 
«.  to  s.  in  form  of  an  half-moon,  and  10  wide  at 
its  broadest  part.  The  Father  du  Tertre  makes  it 
twice  as  large  as  the  island  St.  Christopher  ;  and  the 
Fatlier  Labat  affiims,  that  through  the  observation 
of  those  who  have  gone  over  it,  it  does  not  exceed 
22  leagues  in  circumference.  The  Caribes  In- 
dians, its  pristine  inhabitants,  had  settled  here  ia 
larger  tribes  than  in  any  other  of  the  islands,  in- 
vited by  the  advantages  it  offered  both  for  fishing 
and  the  chase,  and  its  natural  fertility.  The 
French,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Poincy,  at- 
tempted to  establish  themselves  here  in  1638,  and  \ 
thesame  has  been  the  wish  ofvariousothers,w  ho  have  i 
failed  in  their  enterprise,  owing  to  the  then  formi- 
dable power  of  the  Caribes,  and  the  circumstance  of 
St.  Christopher's  island  being  too  far  distant  to 
lend  any  assistance.  The  honour  of  this  eslablish- 
ment  was,  however,  reserved  for  Mr.  Parquet,  go- 
vernor of  Martinique,  who  undertook  the  expedi- 
tion at  his  own  cost,  carrying  with  him  200 
picked  men,  jjrovided  with  presents  designed  for 
the  savages,  but  not  without  arms,  in  case  o[)posi- 
tion  should  be  oflbred  to  his  designs.  Accord- 
ingly, having  arrived  here  after  four  days  sail, 
he  was  received  with  great  pomp  and  testimonies 
of  gladness  by  the  commander  of  tjie  Indians. 
Mr.  Parquet  in  less  than  a  week's  time  Lad  built  a 
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fort,  and  by  dint  of  civilities  to  the  Indians,  and 
makirifif  them  presents  of  linen,  knives,  brandy, 
and  other  articles,  liad  obtained  from  them  the 
pratit  of  (he  proprietorship  of  the  whole  island, 
witli  the  exception  of  their  own  dwellings. 

Scarcely  liad  the  French  gathered  tiieir  first 
crop  of  tobacco,  the  quality  of  which  was  so  su- 
jierior,  as  that  one  pound  of  it  was  worth  more 
than  three  pounds  of  any  gathered  in  the  other 
islands,  than  the  Caribes  began  lo  repent  of  their 
bargain ;  and  accordingly,  without  any  formal 
declaration  of  war,  committed  the  most  outrageous 
hostilities,  killing  the  French  wherever  they  could 
find  them,  whether  engaged  in  the  woods,  in  the 
chase,  or  employed  in  catching  turtle  on  the  coasts. 
The  French,  however,  being  reinforced  by  a  de- 
tachment from  Martinique,  attacked  the  savages  ; 
and  these,  although  they  dek-nded  themselves  with 
great  valour,  found  themselves  under  tlie  necessity 
of  retiring  to  a  mountain,  from  th  -  top  of  which 
they  rolled  down  stones  and  trunks  of  trees  upon 
their  enemies  ;  and  beini:  afterwards  joined  by 
some  other  Caribes  from  St.  \'inccnt  and  Domi- 
nica, made  a  sally  against  the  French  :  but  here 
again  they  had  lo  repent  their  conduct;  for  the 
greater  part  of  (lien\  were  put  (<•  (lie  sword,  and 
40  (li;ii  t'seajied  took  a  I)oat  and  conimilted  them- 
selves to  (he  sea. 

The  conquerors  burnt  their  cabins,  dostroycil 
their  gardens,  broke  up  their  plantations  of  iptca, 
and  did  all  the  mischief  they  could  :  notwitli- 
slanding  this,  difterent  bodies  of  Indians  contrived 
still  to  be  very  troublesome  to  their  invaders,  and 
succcetled  in  putting  many  to  death.  \'et  still 
the  I'rench  were  victorious,  and  one  morning  be- 
fore day-break,  taking'  the  Indians  by  surprise, 
they  put  all  they  could  meet  to  the  sword,  without 
respect  to  sex  or  age,  burniuir  and  destroyinj  all 
the  possessions  that  they  had  1e(t,  and  even  their 
canoes,  thereby  cutlir)g  od'  all  possibilKy  of  es- 
cape. Afrer  all  this,  however,  the  Indians  rose 
again  time  several  times. 

Some  I'reneh  planters  mutinied  against  the  pro- 
prielor,  Mr.  Parguet  ;  and  he  having  consumed 
the  whole  of  his  fortune,  sold  the  island,  in  1657, 
•to  the  Count  of  Cerillac,  of  Paris,  for  «!0,000 
francs.  This  person  sent  to  the  government  here 
a  man  of  a  tyratmical  and  brutish  disposition,  who 
w;u  tirst  deserted  by  the  greater  prut  of  tlie  iiitia- 
bitants,  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  In  iljtit,  tlie 
I  island  was  again  sold  to  the  \V.  India  Company 
I  of  France  for  1()0,()U()  francs;  although  at  that 
I  time  it  had  no  more  than  I  jO  coloniNts  remaining 
I  of  (hose  who  were  in  it  at  the  time  (hat  the  pur- 
chase was  made  by  the  count.     In  1G71,  the  coui- 
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pany  found  it  requisite  to  resign  it  to  the  king ; 
and  this  change  of  masters  (ended  only  to  its  ruin ; 
for,  till  witiiin  very  late  years,  this  island  has  pro- 
duced no  emolument  whatever,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Fathers  Tertre  and  Labat  speak  so  highly 
of  it,  aflirming  that  it  enjoys  such  a  salutary  air 
and  so  fertile  a  territory.  Tlie  trees,  as  well  those 
bearing  fruit  as  those  used  for  building,  are  more 
lofty,  straight,  and  thick  than  those  found  in  the 
othei;  islands,  save  the  coco  tree,  which  here  is 
not  so  large  :  (he  tree  in  grea(est  esteem  is  that  call- 
ed latino,  which  is  very  lofty,  and  has,  instead  of 
branches,  large  leaves  similar  to  fans,  and  which 
serve  for  covering  the  houses. 

This  island  abounds  greatly  in  saline  earths  and 
in  armadillos,  the  flesh  of  which  is  as  good  as  that 
of  the  sheep,  and  aflbrds  the  principal  aliment  of 
the  natives,  who  are  also  particularly  fond  of 
turtle  and  lobsters.  On  the  coast  are  some  beauti- 
ful valleys,  watered  by  various  rivers,  the  which, 
for  the  most  part,  have  their  origin  from  a  lake 
situate  in  the  lotty  part  of  a  mountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  island  ;  and  one  of  these  rivers  enters  the 
sea  in  the  e.  part,  where  the  coast  is  shoal,  but  of 
a  sound  bottom,  the  current,  however,  rapid.  In 
various  parts  of  the  island  are  good  bays  and  ports, 
where  ships  may  ride  safe  at  anchor  or  unhide; 
and  some  of  tiiese  are  fortified.  The  whole  of  the 
e.  coast  is  clear  and  safe,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
never  being  troubled  with  hurricanes  ;  but  what  is 
most  in  its  favour  is,  that  its  territory  is  capable  of 
j)roducing  all  the  fruits  peculiar  to  its  climate. 
The  principal  of  its  productions  are  cattle  in 
abundance,  birds,  grass-hoppers,  sugar,  giriirer, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  millet.  That  part  near  (he 
coast  is  ciiieHy  inhabited  ;  and  here  the  country  is 
mountainous;  the  whole  of  the  other  ])art  o(  (he 
island  being  a  be;iutiful  country,  over  which  one 
may  travel  with  equal  convenience,  cither  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  horseback. 

The  |ior(,  which  is  called  Louis,  is  in  the 
middle  ofa  beautiful  bay  on  the  r;'.side  oftlie  island, 
having  a  sandy  bottom,  and  capable  of  receiving 
ItJOO  vessels,  from  3  io  400  tons  each,  in  perfect 
security  against  all  weathers.  Near  lo  this  port  is 
another  large  cove  divided  from  the  jiort  by  a 
sand-bank,  which,  if  the  said  bank  could  be  re- 
nioveil,  would  contain  more  than  100  vessels.  Bv 
reason  of  this  i)ank,  the  large  vessels  have  lo  pass 
at  80  yards  ilislante  from  one  of  the  two  small 
mountains,  ^^hich  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
and  half  a  mile  from  the  other,  there  being  on  one 
of  them  a  Ibrt,  which  was  built  by  a  I'rench  (;ngi- 
neer,  having  a  half-moon  and  other  regular  stone 
forlilications:    here  is   also  another  tolerable  lort, 
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consisting  of  a  wooilen  square,  and  being  25  feet  in 
front,  surroundetl  by  a  strong  csfacadc  of  trees,  and 
having  at  its  two  angles,  that  look  to  the  sea,  two 
small  wooden  pavilions,  in  one  of  which  lives  the 
commander.  The  first  possessor,  Mr.  Parquet, 
lived  in  a  very  large  forest  which  girts  the  moun- 
tain, near  the  port;  and  on  the  skirt  of  which 
are  placed  the  storehouses  for  provisions  and  wood. 
The  church,  which  is  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
iort,  is  poor,  and  built  of  canes  fastened  together. 
Originally  all  the  barraras  or  cabins  wore  of  (wo 
stories,  and  thither  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
country  used  to  retire  in  the  night-time,  by  way  of 
protection  against  the  Caribes. 

The  natives  of  the  island  of  Dominica  have  an 
establishment  in  this  island  of  more  than  a  mile 
long,  four  leagues  to  the  72.  of  die  fort,  close  upon 
n  noble  river,  abounding  in  eels,  (rout,  and  other 
fish  :  in  the  thickets  are  quantities  of  partridges, 
pigeons,  thrushes,  parrots,  Arc.  The  people 
here  are  subject  to  obstinate  tevcrs,  wliich  regularly 
tcrmiiKitc  in  drojisy.  A  third  part  of  the  island  is 
uncultivated  ;  and  although  the  greater  part  of  it 
consists  in  nmuntains  almost  incapable  of  receiving 
cultivation,  3ct  industry  and  perseverance  have 
already  given,  even  to  these  parts,  a  very  pleasing 
appearance. 

The  whole  of  this  island  is  divided  into  si.\. 
parishes,  which  are,  De  Saltadores,  Del  Po- 
brc  (irande,  Dc  la  Playa  do  las  Goyabas,  Del 
Cran  Marques,  De  la  Tierra  Baxa,  and  De  Mai- 
grin.  [These  six  parishes  are  now  known  by  dif- 
ferent names,  as  tbilows:  St.  C.'eorge,  St.  David. 
St.  Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John  ; 
and  its  chief  dependency',  Cariacou  island,  form- 
ing a  seventh.  Besides  St.  fieorge's,  the  capital, 
the  otiier  towns  arc  inconsiderable  villages,  generally 
situated  at  the  bays  or  shipping  places.  Besides 
Grcnville  or  La  Bay,  is  a  port  of  entry,  with  dis- 
tinct revenue  officers,  independent  of  St.  George's.  J 
Its  produce,  in  1770,  amounted  to  506,000/.  ster- 


ling. It  was  neutral  until  1763,  and  the  English 
became  its  possessors  by  the  peace  of  Paris.  In 
the  year  1771,  it  experienced  a  considerable  loss 
by  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  capital,  called  St, 
George's;  and  this  was  .scarcely  rebuilt  when 
another  fire  happened  in  177j,  destroying  it  altoge- 
ther; the  loss  being  estimated  at  [)00,000/.  sterling. 

[Granada  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his 
third  voyage,  in  1198.  It  remained  in  obscurity, 
uniler  its  native  possessors,  as  wc  have  seen,  till 
16:>S,  when  the  I'rench  first  established  them- 
selves in  it.  Since  its  cession  to  Great  Britain  in 
176J,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  the  .\merican 
war ;  and  at  the  peace  of  1783,  it  was  restored  to 
Great  iJritain. 

The  hurricaiies  in  1780,  the  insurrection  in 
179:),  and  ])erhaps  other  circumstances,  have 
operated  as  an  impediment  to  the  progressive  cul- 
tivation and  produce,  which  a  view  of  this  rich 
country  seems  to  promise.  It  annually  sends  home 
with  it's  (Jrenadines  'i,000,0001bs.  of  cotton,  be- 
sides coll'ec,   &c. 

In  the  report  of  the  privy  council  on  the  slave 
tiade,  in  1788,  the  British  property  vested  here  is 
sstimated  at  89,000  ta.xed  acres  of  patented  estates, 
and  (he  Xegrocs  are  computed  at  i^0,000,  at  50/. 
each  negro. 

Granada  produced,  of  sugrw, 
In   17()3,  11,000  iiogsh. 

177(j,  16,000 

1787,  13,500 

By    return   to  house    of    commons,   ISOG,    the 

immbcr  of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  13  cw(.  e.\-por(ed, 

was  in  the  undermentioned  years  as  follows: 

In  1789,  15,000 

179.9,  l'J,000 

1805,  1J,000 

The  ofiicial  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
(iranada  were, 

In  1809,  impoif:,  j£'439,153,  exports  j?lS9,800 
1810,  388,936,  173,366 


And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 
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SuL'ar. 

Riini. 

Cotton  Wool. 

i 

Rrit. 
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I5rit.  Plant. 

Cwf. 

i.M0,0.")7 

vi:i.d'.'> 
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C«l. 

1'.' 

1 800, 
IIIIO, 
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[Ry  report  of  tiie  privy  council  in  1788,  and  by  a  subsequent  cslimalc,  the  population  of  Granada 

ainoiintcil  to, 


Years. 

M'hitcs. 

I'cnpln  of 
Colour. 

Slavov 

In  1787 
1803 

996 
1100 

1123 
SOO 

23,926 
20,000 

By  return  to  house  of  commons,  ]\larcli  IS,  1790,  the  following  was»the  slave  trade  from  Africa  to 

tliis  island  in  the  under-mentioned  years  : 


Arrivals  from  Africa. 

Noj^rocs  Kxporteti. 

Ve^roen   re- 
tained for 
Cultivation. 

Years. 

Nimibcr  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Total  N'.inihcr  of 
Ne;;roes  itiipui  ted. 

To  forriirn  W.  In- 
dies, ill  ft»r.  ISut. 

To  foreimi  W.  In- 
dies in  Brit.  Bot. 

Total 
exported. 

1787 
17SS 

13 
30 

1913 
4484 

Ol   I.J 

743b 

237 
913 

279 
139S 

53G 
2343 

3177 
4S93 

And  the  import  of  slaves  into  Granada,  by 
report  of  privy  coimcil,  1788,  at  a  niediiiin  ot 
four  years,  and  by  a  return  to  bouse  of  commons 
in  1805,  at  a  medium  ot  two  years  to  1803,   was, 


Average  of 

Fdiir  years  to  1787 
'I' wo  years  (o  1803 

Imports.  1  lie-exports. 

Retained. 

2383 
IU97 

]7() 

2413 
1093 

Granada  is  71  miles  to  the  «.  w.  of  Tobaijo,  T7 
to  the  M.  of  the  continent  of  Nncva  yVndalucia, 
123  s. ::'.  of  Barbadocs,  and  140  of  Martinita.  In 
lat.  12  21'/;.      I.ong.  til"  43'  zv.'] 

(ill.\.\.\I)ILI<.\.8,  or  Gni\.\i)i\F.s,  a  number 
of  islands  and  dangerous  rocks  amidst  the  C'aribec 
isles,  where  the  largest  channel  is  not  more  than 
three  or  four  iengues  wide.  They  are  situate  be- 
tween la(.  12""  14'  and  13^  3'  w.  and  between  long. 
01"  7'  and  bP40'ti'.  and  in  reality  arc  iiotliing 
more  than  a  string  of  isles  dependent  on  Granada. 
It  is  an  archipelago,  the  long,  of  mIiIcIi  is  11 
Icagtii-s,  and  consists  of  23  islands,  producing  cot- 
ton, cod'ep,  indigo,  and  sugar.  The  air  is  healihy, 
but  there  is  no  water  in  any  of  them.  That  of  the 
most  consideration  is  to  the  ;/.  less  than  two 
leagues  from  St.  Vincent,  and  is  called  Hecoya 
or  Bequia,  althotigh  tlic  I'rench  give  it  the  name 
of  l,itlle  .Martinitpie :  besides  these,  are  some 
islands,  called  Mostiuifocs,  Canaovan,  Fragala, 
.Tud  Union,  lying  between  the  islands  Bccouyannd 
t'aiicuacou.  Those  of  Diamante  or  Uedontlu 
are  the  two  principal  of  the  islands  which  lie  in 


the  space  between  Carivacou  and  Granada.     [Sec 

G'll.\NAD.\.j 

(iUAN.VLA,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Santa  Marta,  between 
this  city  and  the  point  of  Aguja  :  in  it  is  a  small 
fort,  called  San  .Vntonio. 

[G'K.ViS'BV,  a  township  in  Essex  county,  Ver- 
mont. J 

[GuANiiV,  a  township  in  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  e.  of  S.  Hadley,  about  90  miles  re. 
of  Boston  :  was  incorporated  in  17ti8,  and  con- 
tains 59t)  inhabitants.] 

[Granuv,  a  township  in  Hartford  county, 
Connecticut,  on  the  line  which  separates  Connec- 
ticut from  ^Iassachusett.s.  It  was  formerly  a  part 
of  Symsbury,  and  is  18  miles  >?.  of  Hartford.] 

[  (iRANiiv,  a  small  town  on  the  Congaree,'in  S. 
Carolin.T,  about  two  miles  below  the  junction  of 
Broad  and  Saluda  rivers.  Here  a  curious  bridge 
has  been  built,  whose  arches  are  supported  by 
vooden  jiillars,  strongly  secured  in  iron  work, 
fi.\ed  in  the  soliil  rock  :  its  height  is  40  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  The  centre  arch  is  u|iwarils 
of  100  feet  in  the  clear,  to  give  a  j)assage  to  large 
trees  which  arc  always  brought  down  by  the  floods. 
The  ingenious  architect  has  the  toll  secured  to  him 
by  the  legislature  (or  100  years.] 

[Ci'UAND  Hay,  on  the  s.  zo.  coast  of  Newfound- 
land island.  If)  leagues  ti.  c.  of  N.  Cape,  in  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton.] 

[tin  A  N  I)  1'' A  Tin;  IIS,  several  large  detached  inoun- 
taiiis  in  the  s.  e.  corner  of  Temiessee,  in  which  are 
the  head  waters  of  French  Broad  and  Cataba 
rivers.] 

Y  2 
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[Grand  Isles  are  two  large  islands  in  lake 
Champlaiii  ;  each  about  eight  or  10  miles  long, 
and  each  foims  a  townsliip  belonging  to  V^crmont. 
See  Soi'Tii  Ilcno,  and  Noiirii  Ilr.ito.J 

[GnAND  Island,  a(  (he  moutli  of  lake  Ontario,  is 
Avitliin  the  liritish  territories,  having  Roebuck  and 
Forest  islands  on  the  s.  n;.  and  the  Thousand  isles 
on  the  w.  e.  It  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  four  miles.] 

Gil  AND  Island,  in  lake  Superior,  lies  on  the  >i. 
side  of  the  lake.] 

GitANU  Island,  in  Niagara  river,  is  about  six 
miles  long  and  three  broad.  The  .«.  end  is  four 
miles  w.  of  fort  Kric  :  and  its  n.  extremity  three 
miles  .f.  of  fort  Slushcr,  and  nearly  14  s.  of  Nia- 
gara fort.] 

[Gkand  Lake,  in  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, near  the  river  St.  John's,  is  said  to  be  30 
miles  in  length,  eight  or  10  in  breadth,  and  in  some 
places  10  fathoms  deep.] 

[CJrand  Manan  Island  liessix  miles  ,?.  hy  s.  e. 
of  Campo-bcUo  island,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  op- 
posite to  Passamaquoddy  bay,  on  the  e.  border 
of  the  United  States.  Lat.  41°  48'  7».  Long. 
66°  45'  «■.] 

[(irtANi),  a  river  whicli  runs  a  w.  tt'.  course 
into  lake  Erie,  20  miles  below  the  Forks,  80  miles 
•!.  7i\  of  I'resque  isle.  ] 

[(iRANl)F  Seaux,  an  Indian  nation,  who 
inhabit  s.  of  the  Missouri,  and  can  furnish  800 
■warriors.] 

GitANDK,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cpirirgi- 
miento  of  lea  in  Peru.  It  rises  from  the  conUlkra 
of  the  province  of  Castro  Virreyna.  It  runs  a', 
making  many  windings,  and  incorporates  itself 
with  the  Guapiri  a  little  before  this  runs  into 
the  sea. 

Grande,  another  river,  of  the  island  of  St,  Do- 
mingo, in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It 
runs  n.  n.  w.  in  a  serpentine  course,  and  enters  the 
sea  in  the  n.  coast,  near  Lcogan. 

Grandk,  another,  of  the  same  inland  of  St. 
Domingo.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  in  tjie 
coast  of  this  rhumb,  between  port  Caracol  and  the 
shoal  of  Coque-vielle. 

GnANDF.,  another,  in  the  island  and  govern- 
ment of  Trinidad,  it  runs  into  the  sea  on  the  «. 
coast  and  e.  extremity,  opposite  the  island  To- 
bago. 

Gkasde,  another,  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
It  rises  in  the  f.  head,  runs  n.n.w.  then  turns;;, 
and  enters  the  sea  bcti^een  the  river  Suist  and  port 
Antonio. 

Guandf,  another,  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil; 
^vhich  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  runs 


,T.  K.  e.  and  enters  the  river  San  Francisco  to  the 
n.  n.  c.  of  the  town  of  Goyaz. 

Cikande,  another,  of  the  provinceand  captain' 
ship  of  Los  Ilhcos  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near  the 
coast,  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Meribuces  Indians, 
runs  r.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers  Patiba 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

Grande,  another,  of  the  captainship  of  its 
name  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former,  giving 
its  name  to  the  said  captainship.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Mariquitas  Indians,  runs  n.  n.  e. 
for  many  leagues,  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
ca|)e  Negro  and  (he  river  G'enibabu. 

(« It  an  or,  another,  of  (he  province  and  captain' 
ship  of  S.  Vicente  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  runs 
s.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  channel  formed  by  the 
coast  and  the  it^land  of  Nues(ra  Scnora. 

Grande,  ano(her,  of  (he  province  and  captain- 
ship of  Rey  in  the  same  kingdom,  on  the  confines 
of  Paragua}-.  It  runs  c.  and  forms  the  great  lake 
of  Los  Patos :  on  its  banks  are  several  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  forts. 

Grande,  another,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Louisiana.  It  rises  in  some  exten- 
sive meadows  lying  between  the  rivers  Missouri 
and  Mississippi,  runs  s.  and  enters  (he  former. 

GnANor,  another,  of  New  France  or  Canada, 
which  runs  x.  Zi).  between  (hose  of  Malicon  and 
Raisin,  and  enters  (he  lake  Michigasi. 

(iRANDi',  another,  with  (he  a(lcli(ion  of  Meri, 
in  (he  province  and  captainship  of  licy,  and  king- 
dom of  Brazil,  which  runs  w.  then  turns  n.  and 
enters  (he  Curi(aba. 

Grande,  a  sierra  or  Cordillera  of  very  lofty 
nionn(ains,  covered  with  snow,  in  the  province 
and  government  ofSonora,  and  kingdom  of  Nuevo 
Mexico.  They  run  from  e.  to  w.  from  the  river 
Salado  to  the  Azul. 

Grande,  another  fO)(W/f7Yi  of  mountains,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil,  which  run  from  s.  ion.  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Araguaya ;  bounded  s.  by  the 
sierra  VeruR'ja,  and  h.  by  (he  river  Tocantines. 

GiiANDE,  a  ba}' on  (he  coast  which  lies  be- 
tween (he  river  La  Plata  and  (he  straits  of  Magel- 
lan. It  is  in  lat.  31°  x.  bet\>ccn' port  Santa  Cruz 
and  the  bay  of  San  Pedro. 

Grande,  another,  on  the  n,  coast,  and  at  the 
u\  head  of  (he  island  of  S(.  Domingo,  and  in  the 
part  possessed  by  (he  French ;  situa(e  between 
that  of  Los  Caimitoi  and  the  port  of  Jeremias. 

Grande,  a  gulf  in  the  coast  of  the  country  of 
the  Patagonian  gian(s,  between  (he  bay  of  San 
Pedro  and  (he  cape  ot  Buen  Tiempo  ;  having  ia 
i(s  front  many  islands. 

Grande,  an  island  of  the  river  Mississippi,  ia 
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Nrw  France  or  Canada  ;  situate  in  <he  space  be- 
tween the  conflux  of  the  river  Ohio  and  the  port 
and  fort  of  Kaskakies. 

finANDF.,  another,  near  the  s.  coast  of  lake 
Superior,  in  New  France  or  Canada,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hicamepeque. 

CiuANUi;,  another,  in  the  S.  sea,  oft'the  coast 
ofl'cru,  and  near  tlie  coast,  in  the  province  and 
corrcgimiento  of  Ciiancay . 

GiiANDE,  another,  near  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
in  the  province  and  captahisliip  of  San  Vicente, 
close  to  that  of  liOs  Ingenios. 

Grandi-.,  another,  of  the  N.  sea,  near  tlie 
coast  of  the  province  and  i;overnuieiit  of  Carta- 
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na,  and  of  the  ishind  Bari'i. 

CiRA.vDF.,  another,  near  tlie  coast  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  and  ra;;/a/«i7/(y)  of  tlie  Rio  Janeiro; 
situate  between  the  islands  Marambaya  and  San 
Sebastian. 

(iRANDE,  an  isle  near  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta,  called  the  Morro 
Grande,  opposite  the  city. 

(iRAM)i;,  a  French  settlement  and  parish,  called 
Qnartel  (fr.inde,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  si- 
tuate near  tlie  «.  coast,  on  tlie  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
name. 

(iiiANnE.     See  Great. 

GIIANEROS,  Country  of  Los,  a  portion  of 
the  coast  of  the  territory  of  the  Patajjones,  at  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  between  cape  Monmouth  and 
Giant's  bay. 

[(iHANGE,CapeLA,orCape\IoNTr,  CiinisTi, 
on  the«.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is 
a  lui;h  hill  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  may  be  seen 
by  the  naked  ej-e  at  cape  Fran(;ois,  from  which  it 
is  14  leagues  c.  by  n. :  a  slnp  of  land  joins  it  to 
the  territory  of  Monte  Christi,  sutliat  at  a  distance 
it  seems  to  be  an  island.  The  cruisers  from  Ja- 
maica often  lie  off  here.  This  cape  lies  in  lat.  Vj° 
M'  .^0"  n.  and  long.  71"  9'L'O"  a',  from  Paris,  and 
with  point  l)c  Dunes  torms  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of 
Monti;  CiiHisTi,]  which  see. 
i  GRA.NIIAY.A,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
[captainship  of  Pernambiico  in  Brazil.  It  rises 
■near  the  coast,  runs  <■.  and  enters  the  sea  oj)posite 
•the  island  of  San  Alcxo. 

[(il{  AN  VILLI],  a  line  townshij)  in  Annapolis 
■  county,  Nova  Scotia.  It  lies  on  the  7i.  side  of 
iAnnapolis  river,  on  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  j'O 
Imiles  in  length  ;  first  settled  from  New  Lngland.] 
I  [d'nANViLLE,  atownship  in  Hampshire  county, 
:  Massachusetts,  about  14  miles  zc.  of  Springfield. 
It  was  incorporated  in  173-i,  and  contains"  1979 
liiihabitants.] 
j     [Granville,   a    township     in    Washington 


county.  New  York,  containing  2240  inhabitants, 
of  whom  4^2  are  elecfor>i.J 

[GiiANViLi-E  County,  in  Hillsborough  district 
in  N.  Carolina,  has  the  state  of  Virgmia  ti.  and 
contains  10,982  inhahit;ints,  of  whom  4ltj3  are 
slaves.     Chief  town,  Williamsburg.] 

[(iRANviLLC,  a  fi(jurishing  town  in  Ken- 
tucky.] 

GRANXA,  a  port  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
on  the  «.  coast,  between  the  island  of  Monte 
Christi  and  the  point  of  Manglar. 

fJRAPO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  nnd 
colony  of  Surinam,  or  part  of  Guayana  possessed 
by  the  Dutch ;  one  of  those  which  enter  the 
Cuyuni. 

GRASAMORIN,  a  settlement  of  the  French, 
in  the  part  which  they  possess  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1691,  and  destroyed  alter  a  victory  gained  over 
the  former. 

[GRASS,  a  river  in  New  South  Wales.] 

Grates,  Cape  of,  on  the  c.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  oneol' those  which  form 
the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Bclleisle. 

GRAVE.     See  Sedge H. 

[Grave  Creek,  on  the  Ohio,  12  miles  down 
the  river  from  Wheeling.  Here  is  a  mound  of 
earth,  plainly  the  work  of  art,  called  an  Indian 
grave:  it  is  of  a  conical  form,  in  lieight  about  SO 
leet :  it  ascends  in  an  angle  of  about  ^0^ :  the 
diameter  at  the  top  is  about  60  feet,  the  margin 
enclosing  a  regular  concave,  sunk  about  four  feet 
in  the  centre  :  near  the  top  stands  an  oak,  about 
three  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  said  the  Indians  have 
no  tradition  what  nation  ever  buried  tiieir  dead  in 
this  manner.  On  examination,  ihese  inonnds  have; 
been  found  to  contain  a  chalky  substance,  suppos- 
ed to  be  bones  of  the  human  kind.] 

[GRAVESEND,  Port  of,  is  situated  on  the 
.T.  r;-.  siileofthe  island  of  .lamaica,  in  a  large  bay. 
It  has  two  channels,  the  Leeward  and  the  Main 
chamiej,  and  affords  good  ancliorage  lor  large 
vessels.] 

[(I'uAvrsENi),  a  small  village  in  King's  county. 
Long  island,  New  York,  seven  miles  ;/.  by  e.  of 
the  city.  The  tot*  nsliip  of  its  name  contains  42l3 
inhabitants.] 

(iRAVOIS,  Gnos,  a  bay  of  the  s.  coast,  and 
in  the  jiart  possessed  l)\  the  French,  in  the  isl.ind 
of  St.  Domingo,  iielween  the  river  Salailo  and  the 
point  of  i'este. 

[d'RA^',  a  post-town  in  the  district  of  Maine, 
in  Cumberland  count \  ,  I.")  miles  ?/.  by  <c'.  ot  P()rl- 
land.  The  township  was  incorporated  in  177ij, 
and  contains  577  inhabitants.] 
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(iiiAY,  a  settlement  of  (lie  English,  in  tlic 
island  of  IJnrbadoes  ;  siliiaic  in  the  s.  part. 

|(;REAT  Hank  of  Newfoundland.  This 
Doled  firOiing  bank  extciuU  from  w.  to  s.  and  is 
almost  of  a  triani^iilur  sliapr.  IJelwoen  it  and  the 
island  on  (he  za.  is  a  broad  ( liannel  of  deep  water. 
It  lies  between  lat.  4P  and  .")()=  21'  ii.  and  between 
loMir.  49'4J'and5t°45'  w.] 

(  (miiat  IJlar  Lake,  a  water  which  runs  ti'. 
and  flows  into  M'Kcnzie's  river,  in  the  w.  iv.  part 
»>f  N.  America,  not  far  from  the  arctic  circle.  Its 
Dionth  is^jO^ards  wide.] 

I  (iur.AT  A  M.iGAToR  13ismal.     Sec  Dismal.] 

[CiiiLAT  IJAnuiNGTON,  a  towiisliip  in  (he  s.  lo. 
part  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  IJerkshire 
county,  lying  .«.  of  Stockbridge,  150  miles  «;  of  IJos- 
toii,  and  '•26  r.  by  s.  of  Hudson  city,  New  York.] 

[Giir.AT  Famine,  a  river  in  New  York,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  near  the  source  of  (Jneida 
river,  and  (lows  h.  ».  by  zo.  to  lake  Ontario.  l(s 
mouth  is  10  miles  s.  k'.  from  the  mouth  of  Black 
river.] 

[(iiiEAT  EcGllAnBOUR,  &c.    Scc  Egg  Haii- 

IIOl'K. 

[Ciiir.AT  Island,  in  Piscataqua  harbour,  New 
Hampshire.] 

[GuEAT  Kaniiaway,  a  large  river  which 
flows  through  the  e.  bank  of  the  Ohio,  in  lat.  39^ 
5'  H.  nearly  500  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  The 
current  is  gentle  for  about  10  or  12  miles,  when  it 
becomes  considerably  rapid  for  upwards  of  (iO 
miles  farther,  where  you  meet  with  the  first  falls, 
when  it  becomes  impossible  to  navigate  it  from  the 
great  number  of  its  cataracts.] 

[Gitr.AT  WoiiKsor  Ciiadbociines  River,  in 
the  di>trict  of  Maine,  rises  from  Bonnebcag  pond, 
about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  are  several 
valuable  mills  on  it,  within  and  above  the  town  of 
Berwick.] 

[(in EAT  Mecatina,  an  island  on  the  Labrador 
coast.     Its  i.  extremity  lies  in  lat.  50°  i'J'  ».] 
[GuRAT  Pelican  Island.     See  Pelican.] 
fGiiEAT  Sonus.     See  Sonus.] 
[Gheat   Swamp,    between   Northampton  and 
J^ucern  counties  in  Pennsylvania.     This  swamp, 
on  examination  and  survey,   is   found  to  be   good 
(arm  land,  thickly  coveretl  with  beach  and  sugar- 
maple.] 

[(i in: AT  Ridge,  one  of  (lie  ridges  of  tlie  Alle- 
shaii}'  mountains,  which  separates  the  waters  of 
the  Savannah  aiul  Ali;lain;ili,i. 

At  the  s.  e.  promontory  of  the  Great  ridge  is 
that  extraordinary  place  called  BulTaloe  Lick,  dis- 
tant about  SO  miles  from  Augusta.  It  occupies 
several  acres  of  ground.     .\  large  cane  swamp  and 


meadows,  forming  an  immense  plain,  lie  5.  e.  from 
it ;  in  this  swam])  Mr.  Uartram  tliinksthe  branches 
of  the  Great  Ogeechee  take  their  rise,  'i'he  lick 
is  nearly  level,  and  lies  between  the  head  of  the 
cane  suamp  and  the  ascent  of  the  ridge.  The 
earlli,  from  (he  superficies  to  an  unknown  dejith, 
is  an  almost  white  or  cinereous  coloured,  tenacious, 
fadishclay,  which  all  kinds  of  cattle  lick  into 
great  caves,  pursuing  the  delicious  vein.  Mr. 
i}artram  could  not  discover  any  thing  saline  in  its 
taste,  but  an  insipid  sweetness:  liorned  cattle, 
horses,  and  deer,  arc  immoderately  fond  of  it,  in- 
somuch that  (heir  excrement,  which  almost  totally 
covers  the  earth  to  some  distance  round  this  place, 
ajipears  to  be  [lerfect  clay,  which,  when  dried  by 
the  sun  and  air,  is  almost  as  hard  as  brick.] 

[GuEAT  .Si>ni.\c;s  is  an  amazing  fountain  of 
transparent,  cool  water,  situated  near  the  road, 
about  mid-way  between  Augusta  and  Savannah. 
It  breaks  suddenly  out  of  the  earth  at  the  basis  of 
a  moderately  elevated  hill  or  bank,  forming  at 
once  a  basin  near  20 yards  over,  ascending  tlirougii 
a  horizontal  bed  of  soil  rocks,  chiefly  a  testaceous 
concretion  of  broken,  entire,  and  pulverized  sea- 
shells,  sand,  &c.  constituiing  a  cojirse  kind  of 
lime-s(t)ne.  The  ebullition  is  copious,  ariive,arid 
continual,  over  (lie  ragged  aperdiies  in  the  rocks, 
which  lie  seven  or  eight  feet  below,  swelling  (he 
surface  considerably,  immediately  above  it  :  the 
waters  descend  swiftly  from  the  fountain,  forming 
at  once  a  large  brook,  six  or  eight  ^anls  over, 
and  five  or  six  feet  deep.  There  are  muldtudes  of 
fish  in  the  (biintain,  of  various  tribes,  chiefly  the 
several  species  of  bream,  trout,  cat-fish,  and  gar, 
which  are  beheld  continually  ascending  and  de- 
scending through  the  rocky  apertures.  Bartram, 
from  whose  travels  the  above  is  taken,  observes, 
that  lie  crossed  no  stream  or  brook  of  water  within 
12  or  15  miles  of  this  fountain,  but  had  in  view 
vast  savannahs,  swamps,  and  cane  meadows,  which 
he  thinks  arc  the  reservoirs  which  feed  this  grotto.] 

Giii:at.     See  Grande. 

[(JIllli'JN,  a  county  in  ^^'ashington  district, 
state  of  Tennessee.] 

[Green,     a    township    in    Franklin   county, 
Pennsylvania.     Also  a  township    in   Washington      i 
county  in  (he  same  slate.]  ■ 

[(iRLEN,  a  post-town  in  Lincoln  county  in  the    I 
district  of  .Maine  ;   situated  on   the  c.  side  of  An- 
droscoggin river,  14  miles  i^'.   of  Pittstown,  34  «. 
of  Portland,  and  120  h.  bye.  of  Boston,  containing 
G39  inhabitants.] 

[Green,  a  navigable  river  of  Kentucky,  which 
rises  in  Mercer  county,  has  a  gentle  current, 
and  is  navigable  nearly   150  miles.     Its  course  is 
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generally  t^.  and  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  is 
upwnrdsof  200  yards  wide.  Between  the  mouth 
of  Circeii  river  and  Salt  river,  a  distance  of  nearly 
SOO  miles,  the  lands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
arcijcnerally  fertile  and  rich;  but  leaving  its  banks, 
you  fall  into  the  plain  country,  which  is  consider- 
ed as  little  better  than  barren  land.  On  this  river 
are  a  number  of  Salt  springs  or  licks.  There  are 
three  springs  or  ponds  of  bitumen  near  this  river, 
which  do  not  form  a  stream,  but  empty  themselves 
into  a  common  reservoir,  and  when  us.d  in  lamps, 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  best  oil.  Vast 
quantities  of  nitre  are  found  in  the  caves  on  its 
banks,  and  many  of  the  settlers  manufacture  their 
own  gunpowder.] 

[GiiKKN  Bay,  orPuAv  Baj-,  a  s.  zi\  branch  of 
lake  Michigan.  See  Michigan,  Puan,  and 
Winnebago.] 

rORF.EN,  a  small  river  wjiich  rises  in  the  town 
of  Marlborough  in  Vermont,  and  falls  into  Con- 
necticut river  above  Deerfield,  in  Massachu- 
setts.] 

[Gnr.cN  BniAn,  a  large  and  fertile  county  of 
Virginia,  surrounded  by  Bath,  Uandolph,  Har- 
rison, Kanhaway,  Botetourt,  and  Montgomery 
counties.  It  is  about  100  miles  long  and  45  broad, 
and  together  with  Kanhaway  county,  which  was 
formerly  a  part  of  it,  contains  G013  inhabitants, 
including  319  slaves.  There  is  a  large  cave  on 
Rich  creek  in  this  county,  the  earth  at  the  bottom 
of  which  *is  strongly  impregnated  witli  sulphur: 
many  such  are  to  be  found  on  Green  Briar  river. 
The  chief  town  is  Lewisburg.  At  Green  JJriar 
court-house  is  a  pnst-oflSce,  30  miles  w.  by  s.  of 
Sweet  springs,  and  103  ri\  of  Staunton.] 

[GiiEKN  IJiuAii  lliver,  in  Virginia,  runs  a  s.  :c. 
course,  and  falls  into  the  e.  side  of  .New  river,  74 
miles  before  that  river  enters  the  river  Ohio. 
Green  Uriar  river  has  itsjnouth  in  lat.  3T°  37' n. 
and  long.  Sl°  I'J'  .v.] 

[(«iir.i;N  Island,  or  Sr.ni'F.XT  Island,  one  of 
the  Lesser  V  irgiu  islands,  which  is  claimeil  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  situated  near  the  c.  end  of  I'orto- 
rico.j 

[Gref.n  Isi.ano  Harbour  lies  on  the  rr.  end  of 
the  island  of  .lamaica.  It  furnishes  gootl  an- 
chorage, having  Davis's  cove  on  the  n.  c.  and 
Half-moon  anil  Orange  bays  on  the. v.  t^'.] 

[GKEIINBUHGH,  a  township  and  post-town 
in  West  Chester  county.  New  York,  contaitiing 
NOO  inhabitants,  of  whom  12'J  are  blaves,  and 
161  are  electors.] 

[(JHI'lENBl^H,  a  township  in  RenssiiLicr 
county.  New  York  ;  l(ji  of  its  inhabitaufii  are 
electors.] 
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[GREENCASTLE,  a  town  in  Franklin  count  v, 
Pennsylvania;  situated  near  the  Cohegochea<rue 
creek.  Here  are  about  80  houses,  two  Gernwn 
churches,  and  a  Probyierian  church.  It  is  11 
miles  5.  by  w.  of  Chambersburg,  and  117  zi\  bv  s 
of  Philadelphia.] 

[GKEEXE,  a  county  in  Kentucky,  extending 
from  Ohio  river  on  the  n.  to  Tennessee  slate  on  tlie 
s.  and  bordering  k".  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
e.  upon  Hardin  and  Jeff(?rson  counties.] 

[GuEiNi-,  a  county  in  Washington  district  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  having  7741  inhabitants 
of  whom  454  are  slaves.  Greenville  collore  has 
been  establivhed  by  law  in  this  county.  It  is 
situated  between  two  small  n.  brandies  of  Nola- 
chucky  river,  about  15  miles  w.  xc.  by  m.  of  Jones- 
borough,  and  54  e.  of  the  mouth  of  French  Broad 
river.] 

[Greene,  a  township  in  Tioga  county,  New 
York,  on  the  e.  side  of  Chenengo  river.] 

[Greine,  a  county  in  the  Cpper  district  of 
Georgia,  bounded  zd.  by  the  upper  part  of  Oconee 
river,  c.  by  Wilkes  county,  and  s.  bv  that  of 
Washington.  It  contains  5405  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding 1377  slaves.  Chief  town,  Greensbo- 
rough.J 

[GREENFIELD,  a  handsome  flourishing 
town  in  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  about 
lour  miles  w.  of  Deerfield,  and  75  rr.  bv  >i.  of 
Boston.  The  township  lies  on  the  r^'.  bank  of 
Connecticut  river,  was  incorporated  in  175.",  atul 
contains  1498  inhabitants.  A  company  was  in- 
corporated in  1796  to  build  a  bridge  over  Con- 
necticut river,  to  connect  this  town  with  Mon- 
tague.] 

[GiiEENFiEm,  a  township  in  Saratoga  coun- 
ty. New  York;  380  of  the  inhabitants  are 
electors.] 

[GREENLAND,  a  town  in  Rockingham 
county,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  vicini(y  of  the 
ocean,  five  miles  s.  from  Portsmouth.  It  Mas 
incorporated  in  1713,  and  contains  (i3l  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[(inrrNLAND.  This  extensive  country  pro- 
perly belongs  to  neither  of  the  two  conl'inenls, 
unless,  as  seems  probable,  it  be  unitetl  (o  America 
to  the  //.  of  Davis's  straits.  It  is  bonrideil  by 
Davis's  .strails  on  the  .v.  (o  the  >i.  by  some  un- 
known ocean,  or  by  ihc  «.  pole,  c.  by  the  Icy 
sea,  and  a  strait  Mhich  separates  it  from  Iceland, 
s.  e.  by  the  Atlantic  ocian,  s.  it  terminates  in  a 
point  called  Farewell,  in  hit.  HSP  n.  The  .v.  coast, 
Mhich  is  washed  by  Davis's  straits,  is  high,  rocky, 
bad  land,  which  rears  its  head,  clo^e  io  the  sen, 
in  lofly  mountains  covered  with  snow  and  inac-j 
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fcessible  cliffs,  and  meets  (lie   maiiiiei's  eye.  40  Greenland  selllomcnt  continued  (o   increase  and 

Icao-ues  at  sea.     Tlic  Grcculundcrs,  reckoned    to  thrive  under  his  protection,  and  in  a  little  time  the 

amount  to  abont  7000,  live  to  the  s.  of  the  G2' of  country  was  provided  with  many  towns,  churches, 

w.  lat.  or,  as  the  inhabitants  are  wont  to  say,  in  tlic  convents,  bishops,  &c.  under   the  jurisdiction  of 

5.;    but  no  Europeans  live  l!ierc,  so  that  those  parts  the    archbishop   of  Drontlieini.      A    considerable 

are    but  little   known.      The   European    colonics  commerce  was  carried  on  between  Greenland  and 

have  fixed  themselves  to  the  ;?.  of  lat.  G2'.  Norway,  and  a  regnhir  intercourse  maintained  be- 

Tiie  astonisliiri!?  mountains   of  ice  in  tiiis  conn-  twecn  tiie  two  countries  till  the  year  J-lOG,  when 


try  may  well  be  recorded  among  its  greatest  cu- 
riosities. Nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  dreadful, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  dazzling  appearance, 
than  those  prodigious  masses  of  ice  that  surround 
the  whole  coast  in  various  forms,  reflecting  a 
multitude  of  colours  from  the  sun-beams,  and  call- 
ing to  mind  the  enchanting  scenes  of  romance. 
Siich  prospects  they  yield  in  calm  weutlier  ;  but 
■when  the  wind  begins  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to 
rise  in  vast  billows,    the   violent  shocks  of  those 


the  last  bishop  was  sent  over  :  from  that  time  all 
correspondence  was  cut  oil',  and  all  knowledge  of 
Greenlanil  has  been  buried  in  oblivion. 

The  colony,  from  its  first  settlement,  had  been 
harrasscd  by  the  natives,  a  savage  people,  agree- 
ing in  customs,  garb,  and  appearance,  with  the 
J-Iquimaux.  (See  Nlw  Ouitain.)  This  nation, 
called  Sclireniiis;s, Ski-aliiioiies, ordVarlish  people, 
from  their  small  stature,  at  length  prevailed  over 
the  Iceland  settlers,  who  inhabited  the  zc.  district. 


pieces  of  ice,  dashing  one  against  another,  fill  the     and  exterminated  them  in  the    lith  century;  in 
mind  with  horror.  som\ich  lltat  when  their  brethren  of  the  e.  district 

As  this  country  is  covered,  in  most  places,  with  came  to  their  assistance,  they  tbund  nothing  alive 
everlasting  ice  and  snow,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  but  some  cattle  and  flocks  ol' sheep  running  wild 
it  must  be    extremely   cold.     Among   the    vege-     about  the  country.     'J'lie  Sclircllings  have  a  tradi- 

.     .-        ■  jiyii  jiijij^  these   were  likewise  exterminated,  and 

allirm  that  the  ruins  of  their  houses  and  villages 
still  apj)ear.  There  are  reasons,  however,  for  be- 
lieving that  there  may  be  still  some  descendants  of 
the  ancient    Iceland   colonv   remaining  in  the  e. 


tables  of  this  cold  country,    arc  sorrel  of  various 

sorts,    angelic:i,     wild    tansy,     scurvy-grass     in 

<rreat   quantifier     wild    rosemary,   dandalions    in 

plenty,  antl  various  sorts  of  grass ;   wortleberries 

and  cranberries  grow  here.     Europeans  have  smyn 

barley  and  oats,  which  grow  as  liigli  and  as  thrifty     district,  though  they  cannot  be  visited  by  land, 

on  account  of  the  stupendous  mountains,  perpetu- 
ally covered  with    snow,  which   divide   the   two 


as  in  warmer  climates,   but  seldom  ailvance  so  far 


as  to  ear,  and  never,  even  in  the  warmest  places, 
to  m;iturity,  because  tin;  frosty  nights  begin  too 
soon.  Unfruitful  as  this  country  is,  it  affords  food 
for  some,  though  but  few  kinds  of  beasts,  which 
fnrtiisli  the  natives  with  food  and  raiment.  Of  the 
wild  game  are  white  hares,  rein-deer,  foxes,  and 
wliite  bears,  who  are  fierce  and  mischievous,  i>eals, 
&c.  The  Greenlanders  have  lu)  tame  animals,  but 
ti  siiecies  of  dogs  who  resemble  wolves.  The  (irecn- 
landers  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transuiigrn- 
lion  of  souls,  and  have  very  singular  and  romantic 
notions  concerning  a  future  state. 


jjarts  of  Greenland  ;  whilst  they  have  been  ren- 
dered inaccessible  by  sea,  by  the  vast  quantity  of 
ice  driven  from  Spitzbergen,  or  East  Greenland. 
One  would  imagine  that  there  must  have  been  some 
considerable  alteration  in  the  ».  parts  of  tiic  world 
since  the  15th  century,  so  that  the  coast  of  Green- 
land is  now  become  almost  totally  inaccessible, 
Ihongh  formerly  visited  w  ilh  very  little  difficulty. 
Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  last  and 
jjresent  century  to  discover  the  e.  district,  but 
they  have  all  proved  abortive.     In  these  attempts 


West  Greenlaiul  was  fii-^l  peopled  by  Europeans     ore  has  been  found,  every  hundred  lbs.   of  which 
in  the  ei"-hth  century.    At  that  time  a  comiiany  of    yielded  '26  ounces  of  silver  ;  and  sand,  from  which 


Icelanders,  headed  by  one  Ericke  Rande,  were, 
by  accident,  driven  on  the  coast ;  on  his  return  he 
represented  the  ct)nntry  in  such  a  favourable  light, 
that  some  families  again  followed  him  (hither, 
where  they  soon  beca"me  a  thriving  colony,  and 
bestowed  "on   their   new   luibitation    the  nanie  of 


an  eminent  chemist  extracted  pure  gold. 

It  is  thought  the  only  practicable  method  of 
reaching  that  part  of  the  country  will  be  to  coast 
71.  about  in  small  vessels,  between  the  great  flakes 
of  ice  and  the  shore  ;  as  the  Greenlanders  have 
declared,  that  the  currents  continually  issuing  from 


Graailaud  or  Greenland,  on  account  of  its  verdant  the  bays   and  inlets,  and  ruiuiing  *'.  lo.  along  the 

appearance.     Tiiis  colony  was  converted  to  Chris-  sliore,  hinder  the  ice  from  adhering  to   the  land; 

tianity  by  a  missionary  from  Norway,  sent  thither  so  that  there  is  always  a  channel  open,  through 

bv  the  celebrated  Olaf,   the  first  Norwegian   mo-  which  vessels  of  small  burden  might   pass,  espe- 

iiaich    who  embraced  the    true    religion.      The  cially  if  lodges  were  built  at  suitable  distances  on] 
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the  blioro,  for  the  convenience  and  direction  of  the 
adventurers. 

Tlic  Greenland  fishery  is  productive,  and  chiefly 
eni^roiscd  by  the  Rritisii  and  Dutcli  nations.  In 
1785,  the  former  employed  153  ships  in  the  whale 
fishery,  and  the  Oiitch  65.'] 

[(liivEEN  Mountains,  a  range  of  nmnntains 
extending  «.  n.  e.  to  .'.  s.  to.  and  dividing  the 
waters  wliich  flow  e.  into  Connecticut  river,  from 
those  whicii  tall  zc.  into  lake  CIiani]-)Iain,  lake 
George,  and  Hudson's  river.  The  ascent  from  the 
c.  totiie  lop  of  tile  (rreen  mountain  in  Vermont 
is  much  easier  llian  from  the  w.  till  you  get  to 
Onion  river,  where  the  mountain  terminates.  'J'lie 
)ieii;lil  of  land  is  generally  from  20  to  30  miles 
from  the  river,  and  aljout  the  same  distance  from 
the  .\ew  York  line.  The  natural  growth  iipon 
this  mountain  is  hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  and  other 
evergreens  ;  hence  it  has  always  a  green  appear- 
ance, and  on  this  account  Las  obtained  tin;  de- 
scriptive name  of  Ver  Mot/?,  Green  mountain. 
On  some  parts  of  this  mountain  snow  lies  till  Mny, 
and  sometimes  till  .lune.  The  chain  extends 
through  Massachusetts  and  Coimecticut,  and  ter- 
minates in  New  Haven.  Kellington  peak,  the 
highest  of  tittse  mountains,  is  about  3451  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.] 

[GREENSBOROUGn,  a  very  flourishing 
village  or  town  in  Georgia,  in  Green  county,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  in  the  state,  and  is  80  miles  liJ. 
of  Augusta,  43  from  Washington,  and  seven  from 
the  Oconee  river,  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Creek  Indians  and  white  people.  This  town  is 
very  near  to  a  large  quantity  of  lands  which  the 
state  has  laid  oft'  and  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
her  public  university,  and  which  are  now  in  such 
a  state  of  cultivation  as  to  atlbrd  a  handsome 
revenue  for  that  institution.] 

[GREr.NSBonoLfiii,  a  thriving  village  in  Caro- 
line county,  Maryland,  on  llio  a',  side  of  Choj)- 
lank  creek,  about  seven  mih-s  w.  of  Danton,  and 
22  miles  v.  e.  by  .«.  of  Chester.] 
'  [GuEiiNsijonoi'Gii,  a  new  township  in  Orleans 
'county  in  Vertnont.  It  ailjoins  to  Mindeti  on  the 
j;j.  ii>.  and  W'heelock  on  the  .v.  e.  and  contains 
;only  ID  inhabitants. J 

'•  [GliEEiNSBUlUiH,  a  post-town,  and  the  ca- 
'pilal  of  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania.  It 
jis  a  neat  pretty  town,  situated  on  a  branch  of  Se- 
■wickly  creek,  which  empties  into  Voughiogany 
jrivcr.  Here  are  100  dwrlling-houses,  a  (ierman 
ICalvinist  church,  a  brick  court-ho\ise,  and  a  stone 
ixaol.  It  is  23  miles  \.  c.  by  r.  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
L^OO  :».  by  ii.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[(iUICENSVlLLE,  a  counly  of  Virginia,  eii- 

VOI,.    II. 
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compassed  by  Brunswick,  Southampton,  and  Sus- 
sex counties,  on  the  zo.  ti,  and  e.  and  by  the  state 
of  iV.  Carolina  on  the  s.  It  is  about  24:  miles  long 
and  20  broad,  and  contains  6362  inhabitants,  of 
whom  j620  are  slaves.] 

[(JlU'lENVILLE  Court-House,  in  Virginia, 
stands  on  Hick's  ford,  28  miles  from  Southampton, 
and  64  from  Norfolk.] 

GitKi.Nvii.LE,  a  county  in  Washington  district, 
S,  Carolina.  It  is  situate  near  the  river  Savannah, 
and  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  useful  and  fruitful 
part  of  this  province.  Here  a  colony  of  Scotch 
established  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Cardros;  but  afterwards  abandoned  their  post 
through  fear  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  This 
county  remained  peopled  by  Europeans  until  17;.i?, 
when  Mr.  Furry,  a  Swiss,  native  of  Newchalel, 
encouraged  by  the  English  government  and  by 
Carolina,  undertook  to  establish  a  Swiss  company  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  transported  hither  172  per- 
sons, who  were  afterwards  followed  by  many 
ofhcrs  ;  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  there  was  a 
population  of  upwards  of  300.  These  established 
themselves  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  river  Savannah, 
where  they  founded  a  city  called  Purrisburg,  36 
miles  from  the  river's  mouth.  The  portion  of  ter- 
ritory taken  by  Mr.  Purry  belonged  to  a  country 
whicli  was  called  Great  Yamassec  Bluff.  The 
colony  still  continued  to  increase  ;  and  in  1734,  its 
founder  introduced  270  fresh  Swiss  people;  so 
that  in  less  than  two  years  its  whole  population 
cxceedetl  600  souls.  The  engagement  or  proposal 
made  by  the  founder  to  the  assembly,  namely,  that 
he  would  settle  the  most  s.  part  of  the  frontier 
with  these  brave  and  valorous  Swiss,  was  tlius  in  a 
great  measure  fulfilled  ;  and  the  approbation  of  (he 
undertaking  was  signified  by  an  act  passetl  in  the 
year  1721,  in  which  a  gratuity  of  400/.  sterling 
was  offered  for  each  man  w  ho  might  settle  here  ; 
provisions  anil  instruments  for  300  persons  being 
fbrthwitii  provided  by  the  assembly,  and  the  ex- 
pences  being  borne  upon  the  duties  arising  from 
the  imports  on  Negroes. 

Purrisburg  is  one  of  the  II  divisions  of  which  S. 
Carolina  should  be  formetl,  agreealily  with  the  43d 
article  of  the  inslruction  given  by  the  kingof  iMig- 
land  (o  the  governor;  in  the  which  tin;  tbnner  de- 
clares, that  each  of  these  districts  should  lie  t()rmed 
of  20,000  acres  or  ()ortioiis  of  territory,  divided  into 
squares  of  about  50  to  each  colonist.  The  terri- 
tory of  Greenville  is  watered  by  the  river  Mayo, 
which  being  united  to  the  Canibage,  forms  with 
the  sea  the  island  of  Edelano. 

The  terriloiy  on  the  banks  of  this  river  was  f<»r- 
mcrly  inhubitcil  by  a  nation  of  Indians  called  \'cs- 
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toes.  Here  is  a  very  beautiful  lake  and  an  agree- 
able  valley.  The  river  of"  Port  lloyal  runs  13 
miles  to  the  n.  of  the  Mayo,  with  a  good  entrance, 
Laving  17  feet  of  water.  The  port  is  large,  con- 
venieiit,  and  secure  for  vessels,  and  runs  up  into  a 
tract  of  country  extremely  pleasant  and  fertile,  .and 
certainly  preferable  to  the  other  parts  of  Carolina. 
The  river  is  divided  into  various  branches:  the 
port  is  ISO  miles  from  the  city  of  the  Spaniards, 
San  Agustin. 

[Greenville  is  situated  in  thaw.  u\  corner  of  the 
state  ;  bounded  e.  by  Spartanburg  county,  in 
Pinckney  district;  s.  by  Pendleton;  u\  by  the 
state  of  Georgia,  and  that  tract  of  country  which 
the  state  of  S.  Carolina  ceded  to  the  United  States; 
and  7?.  by  the  state  of  N.Carolina.  It  contains 
fi503  inhabitants,  of  whom  GOG  arc  slaves.  Taxes, 
1921.  6s.  Sd.  The  lands  are  mountainous  and 
Lilly,  and  well  ■i^atered,  and  the  climate  healthy 
and  agreeable.] 

[CJREENViLr.r,  a  post-town  of  S.  Carolina,  and 
chief  town  of  Cheraws  district ;  situated  on  the  «). 
side  of  Great  Pedec  river,  in  Darlington  county. 
It  contains  about  30  houses,  a  court-house,  goal, 
and  academy.  It  is  55  miles  e.  7i.  e.  of  Camden, 
78  n.  e.  by  e.  of  Columbia,  107  «.  by  e.  of  Charlcs- 
town.] 

GnEtNviLLr,  another  county  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, in  the  ?i.  part ;  divided  in  some  degree  from 
Virginia  by  the  river  Roanoke  :  by  this  river  there 
is  a  communication  with  the  sea. 

[(jREENViLLE,  a  post-town,  and  the  chief  town 
of  Pitt  county,  N.  Carolina  ;  situated  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Tar  river,  distant  from  Ocrccock  inlet  1 10 
miles.  It  contains  about  50  houses,  a  court-house 
and  goal ;  also  a  seminary  of  learning,  called  the 
Pitt  Academy.  It  is  17  miles  from  Washington, 
22  miles  from  Tarborough,  and  65  e.  by  *.  of 
Raleigh.] 

[Greenville,  a  small  post-town  in  Greene 
county,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  ;  situated  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  w.  easternmost  branch  of  Nolachucky 
river,  about  six  miles  w.  by  e.  of  Greenville  col- 
lege, 26  miles  ??.  -u\  of  Jonesborough,  6G  e.  by  >i. 
of  Knoxville.] 

[Greenville,  a  fort  and  settlement  in  the  N. 
W.  territory,  on  the  .<r.  side  of  a  n.  w.  branch  of  the 
Great  Miami,  six  miles  «.  u\  of  fort  Jeflerson  on 
the  same  branch,  and  about  23  miles*,  e.  of  fort 
Recovery.  It  is  a  picketed  fort,  with  bastions  at 
each  angle,  and  capacious  enough  to  accommodate 
2000  men.  Here  the  American  legion  Lad  tLeir 
head-quarters  in  the  late  war  with  the  Indians.  It 
was  established  by  the  late  Major-general  A.  Wayne 
in  1793,  and  here  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
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with  the  Indian  nations,   on  the  3d  of    August 
1795.] 

[GnEENViLLE  Bay,  or  La  Bay,  a  town  and 
port  of  entry  on  the  f.  or  windward  side  of  the 
island  of  Granada.  It  has  about  60  dwelling- 
houses,  a  church,  and  several  rich  stores  of  Indian 
and  Europran  goods,  and  plantation  utensils.  The 
situation  is  low,  and  rather  uriliealthy.] 

[C;KI:KN\V1CH,  a  township  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  incorporated  in  1751,  con- 
fuins  i015  inhabitants.  It  is  20  miles  c.  of  iS'orth- 
ampton,  and  75  w.  of  Boston.] 

[(iiiKENwicH,  a  township,  the  second  in  rank, 
in  Gloucester  county.  New  Jersey  ;  situated  on 
the  c.  bank  of  Delaware  river,  opposite  to  fort 
Mifflin,  thne  miles  «.  by  e.  of  Woodbury,  and  six 
5.  e.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[Gki-.enwkii,  a  township  in  Sussex  county, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  e.  side  of  Delaware  river,  in  a 
mountainous  country,  about  five  miles  n.  e.  of 
Ilaston,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  31  s.  ti).  of  Newton, 
the  shire  town.  It  contains  2035  inhabitants,  of 
whom  G4  are  slaves.] 

[GiiEENwicii,  a  town  in  Cumberland  county. 
New  Jersey,  on  the  h.  zc.  bank  of  Cohanzy  creek, 
about  til ree  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Delaware  bay. 
Here  are  about  SO  houses,  and  a  Friends  meeting- 
house. It  is  15  miles  .v.  c.  of  Salem,  and  30  s.  by 
zc.  of  Piiiladclphia.] 

[Greenwicu,  a  maritime  township  in  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut,  and  the  s.  westernmost  of  the 
state,  lies  about  50  miles  zo.  of  New  Haven,  and  40 
e.  of  New  York  city.  Its  sea-coast  on  Long  Island 
sound,  and  that  of  the  township  of  Stamford  on 
the  e.  has  a  number  of  isles  and  rocks  bordering  the 
inlets  of  the  sea  and  mouths  of  the  creeks.  Byram 
river  passes  through  this  town,  the  largest  of  the 
small  streams  which  water  it,  and  only  noticeable 
as  forming  part  of  the  line  between  Connecticut 
and  New  York.  This  tract  was  jiurchased  of  the 
native  Indians  in  IG 10,  and  settled  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  New  Netherlands,  (now  New  York) 
and  was  incorporated  by  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  1665, 
who  was  then  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
This  town  falling  within  the  bounds  of  Connecticut, 
was  afterwards  granted  to  eight  persons  by  tiiat 
colony.] 

[Guee.vwich,  in  Rhode  Island.  See  East 
Gkeenwicm.] 

[GREENWOOD,  a  township  in  Cumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Also,  a  township  in  MiUlin 
county  in  the  same  state.] 

[GREEN-WOODS,  a  vastforcst  of  statelypines 
in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  Avhich  cover  the 
face  of  a  part  of  that  county.     These  arc  clothed 
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in  ftrccn  bearded  moss,  which  being  pendant  from 
the  boughs,  screens  many  of  the  trees  from  the 
eyes,  and  gives  to  the  whole  a  gloomy,  wild,  and 
whimsical  appearance.] 

GREGOklA,  Cai'ilt.a  d<:x.  Dona,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  government  of  Tucnman, 
in  tlie  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cor- 
doba, on  the  shore  of  the  river  Segundo. 

CiltEGORK),  S.  a  sctllcment  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Uruapan,  and  akaldia  mai/or  of  Valhido- 
lid,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan. 
It  abounds  particularly  in  pastures  for  large  cattle, 
its  territory  being  fertilized  by  an  abundant  stream, 
iu  which  are  caught  many  tish  ;  alfiiough  the  in- 
habitants are  few,  owing  to  an  epidemic  disorder 
whicii  carried  off  the  greater  j)art.  This  settle- 
ment is  18  leagues  to  the  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

fiiiEGouio,  S.  another  settlement,  tiiat  was  licld 
by  the  missions  of  the  company  of  tiie  .Icsuits  in 
the  province  of  Topia,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya. 

GitKooitio,  S.  a  bay  on  the  «.  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Mag<'llan,  between  tiie  point  of  Nuestru 
Senora  (led'racia  and  the  bay  of  the  Kleven  Tliou- 
sand  \'iriiitis.  It  was  taken  possession  of  l)y  Pedro 
Sarinicn((),forthc  I3tlitime,  for  tiie  king  of  Spain. 
(■iii:(',oiii(),  S,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the 
const  of  the  same  straits  of  Magellan,  one  of  those 
which  (orm  the  above  bay. 

[C;REGST0\\'N,  a  village  in  Somerset  county, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  e.  side  of  Millstone  river,  six 
miles  n.  e.  of  Princeton,  and  about  nine  s.  w.  of 
New  Rrunswick.] 

[GRENADA.     See  Granada.] 
["(iRI'lS,  Cai'E  au,  a  promontory  on  the  e.  side 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  N.W.   territory,  eight 
leagues  above  the  Illinois  river;   and  the  tract  of 
country  so  called  extends  five  leagues  on  tliat  river. 
There  is  a  gradual  descent  back  to  the  delight- 
fid  meadows,  and  to  beautiful  and  fertile  uplands, 
watered   by  several  rivulets,  which   fall    into   the 
Illinois  river,  between  .'JO  antl  40  miles  from  its  en- 
■  trance  into  the  Mississippi,  and  into  the  latter  at 
I  Cape  nu  (ires.     The  disUmce  Irom  the  Missisippi 
1  to  the  Illinois,  across  the  country,  is  lessened  or  in- 
I  creased  aceonling  to  llic  windings  of  the  former 
I  river  ;  the  smallest  distance  is  at  Cajie  au  G'res, 
and  tlierc  it  is  between   four  anil  five;  miles.     The 
I  lands  in  this  intermediate  space  l)etw('en  I  he  above 
!  two  rivers  are  rich,  almost  beyoiul  jjarallel,  covered 
'■  with  large  oaks,  ■walnut,  itc.  and  not  a  stone  to  be 
I  scon,  except  upoi\  the  sides  off  he  river.     Jf  settle- 
ments were  begun  here,  the  Irencli  inhabitants  ac- 
I  knowledije   that    the   Spanish   settlements  on   the 
'  "iher  kide  of  the  Missisippi  would  be  abandoned  ; 


as  the  former  would  excite  a  constant  succession  of 
settlers,  and  intercept  all  the  trade  of  the  Upper 


Mississippi.] 
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a  port  of  the  island  Margarita, 


GRIEGt 

<^n  the  ?/.  coast. 

GRIFl'IN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does ;  situate  on  the  e.  const,  on  the  s.  side. 

GiuFFiN,  a  bay  on  the  coa.st  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia,  between  cape  Des  Rosiers  and  the  river 
Rcnard. 

GRIND,  a  rocky  shoal  or  isle  near  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  within  the  great  bay  of  Fundy,  and 
iu  its  most  interior  part. 

GRISIN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Carba- 
does;  situate  on  the  s.  coast. 

GRISON,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of 
the  (rranadillas.  It  lies  between  that  of  Diamante 
and  that  of  Carivacou,  and  is  desert  through 
drought. 

GRITA,  a  city  of  the  government  of  Maracaibo 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firnie,  founded  by 
Francisco  de  Caceres  in  1376,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  Espiritii  Santo  and  the  name  of  Grita,  this 
having  been  given  to  it  by  tlie  natives  in  their  bat- 
tles. It  was  at  first  the  head  of  the  government;  is 
of  a  very  mild  and  healthy  temperature.  It  used 
to  i)roducc  abundance  of  cacao,  which  was  the 
most  prized  of  any  in  the  kingdom  for  its  fine  fla- 
vour ;  but  the  greater  ])art  of  the  estates  are  at  the 
present  day  destroyed,  through  the  continual  in- 
vasions of  the  Motilones  Indians.  Some  ciicao  is, 
nevertheless,  still  found  here,  with  great  quantities 
of  sugar,  this  being  the  principal  branch  of  com- 
merce. It  also  abounds  in  tobacco,  maize,  \wUi- 
tocs,  garvanzos,  figs,  apples,  vegetables,  and  an  in- 
finite variety  of  fruits.  Here  are  large  breeds  of 
cattle  of  every  kind,  particularly  in  those  places 
called  the  Pregonero  and  La  Lobatera.  It  lias  a 
convent  of  monks  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco  ; 
anil  iu  its  district  are  mines  of  copper,  which  are 
not  worked,  and  of  a  blue  stone  in  high  request  by 
painters.  It  lies  between  Pamplona  and  Merida,  in 
the  royal  road,  67  miles  from  the  former,  and  40' 
from  the  latter.     Lat.  7'^  53'  u.     Long.  7P  oD'  zs. 

G'uiTA,  a  river  of  the  former  province  and  go- 
vernment. It  rises  opposite  the  city,  and  runs  wTrr. 
in  a  serpentine  course  until  it  enters  the  Sulia. 
It  has  a  wharf,  named  San  I'austino,  tor  merchan- 
di/e. 

GRiXALVA,  a  large  river  of  (he  province  and 
gi>vernnient  of  Tabasco  in  Niieva  Espana,  thus 
called  from  having  been  first  tliscovered  by.?  nan 
de  G'rixalva. 

(iROlS,  an  island  near  the  e.  coast  of  the  island 
7.  2 
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of  Newfoundland,  between  tbe  islands  of  Ficliot  and 
Bflleisle. 

GRONDEN,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  (lie 
coast  of  (iiiavaiia,  opposite  the  island  of  Maraca, 
close  to  tiic  cape  Del  Norte. 

[GROS  MonNi.  stands  in  (he  middle  of  the  ti. 
peninsula  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  between 
the  mountain  and  the  head  waters  of  a  river  which 
falls  into  the  sea  four  lea<jnes  to  the  //.  and  a  leas:ue 
arul  a  half  ti".  of  Port  de  Paix.  It  is  equally  dis- 
tant, II  leajjues,  ii.  c.  of  point  Paradise,  and  n.  a'. 
of  Lcs  Gonaives.  Lat.  19°  46'  n.  Long.  75°  13'  w. 
from  Paris.] 

GIIOTES,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  Amozgos,  and  a/aildia  mni/or  of 
Xicayan,  in  Nucva  Kspafia.  It  contains  28  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  who  employ  themselves  in  tbe  cul- 
ture and  commerce  of  cotton,  vaiiii/ia,  and  tobacco. 
it  is  22  leairues  n).  by  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

[GROTON,  a  township  in  Caledonia  county,  in 
Vermont,  is  situated  w.  of,  and  adjoining  to  Ilyegatc 
township  on  Connecticut  river,  and  nine  miles  «.  w. 
of  Stephen's  fort  on  that  river.  It  contains  45  in- 
habitants.] 

[GnoToN,  a  township  in  Middlesex  county, 
Massachusetts,  25  miles  n.  w.  of  Boston,  and  con- 
tains 1840  inhabitants.] 

[GiioTON,  a  township  in  New  Jyondon  county, 
Connecticut,  having  Fisher's  Island  sound  on  tlie 
s.  and  Thames  river  on  the  w.  which  separates  it 
from  New  London,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1705,  and  consists  of  two 
parishes,  containing  ^946  inhabitants.  In  1770, 
there  were  140  Indians  here ;  44  of  w  hom  could 
read,  and  17  were  church  members.  On  a  height, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite  New  London 
city,  stood  fort  Griswold,  memorable  for  being 
stormed  on  the  6th  of  Septentber  1781,  by  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  after  he  had 
become  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Here  70  men, 
the  flower  of  tlie  town,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
after  they  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners. 
The  compact  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  at  the 
same  time,  and  sustained  losses  to  the  amount  of 
23,217/.  I'ort  Griswold  defends  the  harbour  of 
New  LondonJ 

[GROVE  Point  forms  the  «.  side  of  the  mouth 
of  Sassafras  river,  in  Chesapeak  bay,  five  miles 
s.  s.  w.  of  Turkey  point.] 

[(JROVET's  Creek,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
lies  seven  miles  from  King's  spring,  and  two  from 
the  toot  of  Cumberland  mountain.] 

[GRYALVA,  a  river  in  the  province  of 
Chiapa  in  New  Spain,  which  is  said  to  breed  cer- 
tain amphibious  beasts  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 


place.  They  resemble  monkeys,  and  nve  spotted 
like  tigers  ;  they  hide  tiiemselves  generally  under 
water,  and  if  they  see  any  man  or  beast  swim  by, 
they  twist  their  tails  about  a  leg  or  arm  to  draw 
them  to  the  bottom  ;  and  yet  it  has  never  been  ob- 
served that  they  eat  them.] 

[GRYSON,  a  new  county  of  Virginia,  taken 
from  Montgomery,  which  bounds  it  on  the  >i.  It 
has  the  state  of  N.  Carolina  s.  ;  Henry  and  Wythe 
counties  on  the  e.  and  zc.^ 

GIJABA,  a  settlement  of  Hispaniola  or  St.  Do- 
mingo ;  situate  in  a  valley  which  gives  it  its  name; 
bounded  zc.  by  the  setllement  of  Inojuelo,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Bayala,  which  passes  through 
it. 

GiiABA,  a  river  of  the  same  island  and  valley,  on 
the  n.  coast.     It  runs  zo.  and  enters  the  Guatemi'i. 

Gi  ABA,  another,  a  small  river  in  the  same 
island,  distinct  from  the  former,  but  of  the  same 
name.  It  rises  very  near  the  >i.  coast,  runs  n. 
and  enters  the  Jaques  or  Santiago,  a  little  before 
this  runs  into  the  sea,  near  the  mountain  Christi. 

GuABATA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  corregi- 
miento  of  the  city  of  Velez  in  the  Nuevo  Reyuo  de 
Granada;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Popaba.  Its 
population  is  very  small,  comprising  about  40  In- 
dians. Its  temperature  is  hot,  and  its  protluclions 
few. 

GUABIARE,  a  large  and  navigable  river  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granatla.  It  rises  in  the  para- 
mos or  mountains  of  Santa  Fe,  runs  through  the 
llanos  of  San  Juan,  collecting  in  its  course  the 
waters  of  the  Tellas,  Anari,  Ariari,  Ichucha, 
Guamuca,  Guarisuveni,  and  various  other  smaller 
streams,  and  then  enters  in  a  large  body  into  the 
Orinoco,  first  forming  an  island  called  Amanabeni. 
On  its  borders  dwell  some  barbarous  nations  of  In- 
dians. Its  mouth  into  the  Orinoco  is  in  lat.  4'^  18' 
n.     Long.  68°  12'  w. 

GUABIS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay.  It  rises  near  the  settlement  of 
Santa  Ana  in  the  country  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians, 
runs  e.  and  spreads  itself  into  some  pools,  which 
are  equally  replenished  by  the  river  Para^juay: 
from  these  rivers  and  the  continual  inundations,  is 
also  formed  the  great  lake  of  Los  Xareyes  ;  on  the 
shore  of  which  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  settle- 
ment or  ancient  establishment,  and  towards  the  ». 
is  the  reduccion  of  S.  Rafael,  being  a  conversion  of 
the  Guaranies  Indians,  transported  thither  by  the 
regularsof  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  1701. 

GUACA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
government  of  Pamplona  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature  ;  but  in  its 
district  are  found  hot  climates,  and  it  is  not  with- 
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out  the  productions  peculiar  to  one  and  tlie  other 
temperafurc  ;  such  as  wheat,  maize,  jjoprts,  beans, 
tares,  onions,  plriutairis,  and  suifar-cauc.  It  con- 
tains 100  Indians,  and  more  than  '200  white  inha- 
bitants.    Jtis  21  leagues  s.  e.  of  Pamplona. 

(tuaca,  an  ancient  province  in  (he  kingdom  of 
Quito,  between  the  settlements  of  Ipiales  and  of 
Chiles  to  the  «.  and  of  Angel  (o  (lie  s.  the  n)ountain 
of  Chitalson  to  the  k\  and  an  unknown  country  to 
the  r.  At  the  present  day  it  iornis  part  of  tiie  ror- 
regimknto  of  the  town  of  Ibarra.  Its  climate  is 
somewhat  cold,  and  the  roads  are  roush  and 
craggy.  Here  grows  a  jjlant  called  fraj/lejones, 
Avhich  burns  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Some  vestiges 
are  still  remainingof  an  open  passage  made  through 
the  middle  of  tlie  mountains  by  the  Juea  lluaina 
Capac,  who  conquered  the  province,  and  fixed  in 
it  (li^'w.  limits  of  the  monarchy  of  Pern.  Mr.de  la 
Martiniere  speaks  of  a  natural  bridge  found  upon 
the  river  Guaitara,  and  which  he  alhrmsthe  In- 
dians call  in  their  language  Lumichara  :  it  ought, 
however,  to  be  Ruini-chuca,%\nce  rurni  and  not  liimi 
signifies  stone. 

GuACA,  another,  a  small  province  n.  of  Antio- 
quia,  from  whence  it  is  distant  35  leagues,  in  the 
JVuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  was  discovered 
and  subjected  by  the  Mariscal  George  Hoblcdo  in 
154-'.  it  is  of  a  healthy  climate,  and  fidl  of  moun- 
tains and  woods  ;  in  the  which  are  many  gold 
mines  not  worked  for  want  of  hands,  the  province 
being  depoj>ulaled  and  uricultivated. 

GuACA,  an  artificial   mountain  made  by  hand, 

of  a  conical  figure,  by  the  Indians  in  the  time  of 

their  gentilism,  and   used  by  them  as   a  burying 

place,  where  they  had  a  custom  of  depositing  with 

the  corpse  all  the  jewels  and  riches   that  belonged 

'.  to  the  person  whilst  living.     This  account  excited 

'  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  who  set  about  open- 

i   ing  (he    mountain    in  various  parts,   when    some 

'  had    (he  good  luck,  indeetl,   (o  lind  C(uisiderable 

wealth,  whilst  others  only  spent  their  fortunes   in 

'  fruitless   attempts  :     for   the    Indians   noting    the 

I  greediness  of  the  Spaniards,    liewed    out  several 

,  par(s  of  the  mountain,  so  as  to  resemble  these  re- 

1  ceptades  of  wealth  ;  and  so  diligent  were  they  in 

I  this   |)rac(ice,   (hat  a    Spaniard  might   be  at   the 

trouble  of  oijcniug  thirty  different  parts  before  he 

,  found  one  to  reward  him  for   his  labour.     These 

i  places  are  called  giiiKiis,  and  the  part  where  they 

'  are  found   in  the  ijreatest  numbers   is  in  the  terri- 

;  tory  of  Cayambe  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

(iifACA,a  valley  of  the  province  and  goverimient 
of  Antioquia  in  the  iNuevo  Keyno  de  Granada.  It 
is  at  the  foot  of  tbc  raounlains  of  Abide. 
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GUACA  B.\,  a  small  isle  of  (he  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  this  rliumi)  of  (he  ishtntl  of  Cuba. 

(rU.'VCAl,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the  Parana, 
between  those  of  (lapivari  and  Pirapopa. 

GU.VCAIGAZU,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former.  It  runs  w.  w.  e. 
and  ent<;rs  the  river  Grande,  of  the  province  and 
cap/a/i/ship  ofRcy  in  Mrasil. 

(jL'ACAI-MINl,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former,  and  running  to  the 
same  rhumb.      It  also  entere  the  Rio  Grande. 

GUACALCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  sctde- 
ment  ofYau(epec,  and  alcaldiii  mayor  of  Cuerna- 
vaca,  in  Nneva  Kspafia. 

(iLfACALERA,  a  sel(leinen(  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucunian,  in  the  district  of  the 
ci(y  of  Xuxuy;  si(ua(e  oii  the  shore  of  the  river 
Laquiaca. 

G  UA CAMAYAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimicnlo  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  and 
produces  all  kinds  of  fruits  ;  contains  100  house- 
keepers and  50  Indians ;  and  is  32  leagues  n.e.  of 
its  capital. 

GUACAMAYO,  a  .setdemcnt  of  (he  province 
and  government  of  .Vntioquia  in  the  Nnevo  Reyno 
de  Granada  ;  situate  in  the  serrnn/ai  of  Guamoco, 
on  the  shore  of  a  river. 

GUACAMAYOS,  Port  of  the,  in  the  bay  of 
Toh'i,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Carta- 
gena. It  is  large,  convenient,  and  secure,  and  one 
of  the  constant  places  of  resort  for  vessels  of  con- 
traband traders. 

(iUACANA,asc(tlementof  (he  head  settlement, 
and  nicaldia  mayor  of  Cinagua,  in  Nueva  Espana, 
It  contains  2S  tamilies  of  Indians,  who  employ 
themselves  in  breeding  of  large  catde  and  sowin»- 
maize.     It  is  10  hagues  to  the  w.  of  its  capital, 

GT'ACAPA,  a  se((lement  of  (he  province  and 
alcnldia  mayor  of  Suchi(epec  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala;  situate  on  (he  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  e. 
of  (he  port  of  Acaziitla. 

[GIJACAR.VS,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  IJuenos  Ayres;  situate 
on  a  branch  of  the  Parana,  about  10  miles  e.  of 
Corrieutes.  Lat.  27°  27'  31"  s.  Lonsr.  58°  35' 
12";^.  J 

GIJACARES,  abarbarous  nation  of  Indians,  in- 
habiting the  woods  at  (he  source  of  (he  river  Cu- 
nuris.  They  are  but  little  known  ;  bounded  by 
the  country  of  the  Amazonas  :  and  it  is  said  of 
them,  (hat  once  a  year  they  pay  these  women  a 
visit;  and   leaving  (hem  pregnant,   return   back 
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an:;iin  to  fhcir  own  country,  ^^llcn,  sliould  the  pro- 
geny in  the  next  year  prove  to  be  males,  lliey  take 
them  with  them,  leaving  the  females  to  their  mo- 
tlicrs.  With  regard  to  this  practice,  wliiih  wc 
acconnt  fabulous,  sec  what  is  further  said  in  ar- 
ticle Maranon. 

(rlJACARl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
povernmcnt  of  Popayaa  in  the  Nucvo  lleyno  dc 
Granada. 

GUACARUGAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Quaquacuyuli. 

(iUACASMA,  a  large  and  beautiful  bay  of  the 
coast  of  the  N.  sea,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Atacames  or  Esmcraldas,  in  tiie  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

[GuACASMA,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  in  the 
province  of  Raposo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
J-a(.  2"  2fl'  «.     J;ong.  78"  21'  a-.] 

(lUACAYA,  a  mine  of  silver,  very  abundant  in 
former  times,  and  at  present  abandoned,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  settlement  of  Sicchos,  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Tacnnga  in  llie  kingdom  of  Quito. 

(ilJAClIANAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
niid  conrgimie/ito  of  Lo.xa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

(UJACHAVES,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province 
and  government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada. 

(jUACHE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc  Gra- 
nada. It  rises  s.  of  the  city  of  Tucuyo,  at  the 
foot  of  the  paramo  of  La  Rosa,  and  running  5. 
with  an  inclination  to  s.  c.  enters  the  river  of  La 
I'oitnguesa. 

GUACHETA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
rorreginiioito  ol  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  liej'no  de 
Granada  ;  sitnate  on  a  level,  of  a  cold  temperature, 
and  near  the  settlement  of  Chiquiiira.  It  produces 
much  \\hca1,  maize,  papas,  and  other  fruits  of  this 
climate  ;  contains  upwards  of  SOO  housekeepers 
and  180  Indians.  Very  near  it  are  some  exceed- 
ingly lofly  rocks,  from  whence  it  was  a  custom  to 
*hrow  down  the  children  tluilwere  sacrificed  to  the 
sun,  and  to  this  luminary  n  temple  was  dctlicated. 
M'lun  tlie  Spaniards  entered  (his  place  with  Gon- 
zalo  Xiniiiiez  de  Qucscd;i.  they  named  it,  it  being 
then  very  populous,  San  (ii(;iorio  el  Magno,  from 
their  having  arrived  at  it  ou  lh<'  day  of  this  saint, 
after  having  endured  much  tVoni  luinger  and  fa- 
tigue. It  is  13  miles  *.  u\  of  Tunja,  and  47  «.  Iiy 
r.  from  S.uila  Fe. 

(iL'AClII,  or  Gi'ABo,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo 
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Reyno  dc  Granada.  It  rises  ti.  of  the  city  of  Me- 
rida,  between  the  city  and  the  Great  lake,  runs  n. 
and  empties  itself  into  the  lake,  opposite  the  en- 
trance of  the  same. 

GuAciii,  a  fertile  and  delightful  spot  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Ambato  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  between  its  capital  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Mocha.  It  produces  in  abundance  French 
beans  of  the  best  quality,  the  same  being  much 
esteemed  at  Quito. 

GUACHINANGO,  a  settlement  and  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mqi/or  of  Te- 
guantepeque  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

GUACIIINERA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  La  Sonora. 

GUACIilPA,  a  valley  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
in  the  corrcghnii  iito  of  Ccrcado,  three  leagues  w.r. 
of  Lima.  It  is  large,  fertde,  and  beautiful,  and  in 
it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  large  town  of  the 
Iiic«s. 

(vUACHIPAl,  a  small  and  poor  settlement  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  I'alma,  and  corregi- 
mirnlo  of  Tunja,  in  the  Nuevo  lleyno  dc  Gra- 
nada ;  of  a  hot  temijeraiure,  and  producing  the 
fruits  of  the  same,  as  also  cotton,  maize,  plantains, 
a/id  i/ucas. 

CiUAtJHIPE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment ofTucunian;  it  rises  iii  the  monntains 
of  (he  valley  of  Calchaqui,  runs  s.  c.  and  enters  the 
Cirande  del  Sulado,  between  those  of  Qucbradaand 
De  las  Piedras. 

(;LfA(;i[I-YAClJ,  a  large  and  abundant  stream 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  rises  in  the  valley  of  Paute, 
runs  c.  s.  e.  irrigating  the  country  and  territory  of 
the  Xibaros  Indians,  and  enters  by  the  w.  shore 
into  the  river  Morona,  in  lat.  3'37'i-.  anil  long. 
7(i"  57'  w. 

GUACHO,  or  II()ACHo,a  port  of  the  S.  sea,  on 
the  coast  of  Peru,  between  the  island  of  San  Martin 
to  the  ?;.  and  tiiatof  Callaoto  the  .?.  It  is  small,  and 
of  litdo  depth,  and  (o  be  entered  only  by  small 
vessels,  in  lat.  1 1^  !•!'  ^. 

(iUAC'lIlK^AL,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  goveniinent  of  Popayan  in  the  Nucvo  lleyno 
de  (jran;\d:i. 

G'l'ACJIl  I'NELA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
that  are  held  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Fian- 
cisco,  in  the  province  olTaraumara  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  VizcMya.  it  is  27  Icairnes  lo.s.  w.  of  the 
real  of  tlic  mines  and  town  of  San  Felipe  de  Chi- 
guaffua. 

G'UAGICOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
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wlio  tlwell  in  the  mountains  c  of  Boi^ota,  in  the 
Nuovo  Reyiio  de  Granadn,  at  (he  rntratice  of  the 
llavuras  of  tJazanare  and  Meta.  These  barbarians 
an;  few,  and  tlieir  ciisloms  are  not  well  known. 

GL'ACIMAL,  Arm  of  tlic,  is  a  large  branch  of 
the  river  A])ure,  by  whicii  it  communicates  with 
the  river  of  La  Portuijucsa. 

[GUACOCKINGO,  a  town  in  New  Spain,  SO 
miles  .«.  e.  of  Mexico.] 

G  UACOMAN,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  tilctildia  mayor  of  Motines  in  Nueva 
Espana.     It  contains  it^l  families  of  Indians. 

GUACOTETKC,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  alrahUa  mat/or  of  San  Salvador  in  the  king- 
dom of  d'uatemala. 

(jUACUKAI,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
in  the  territory  of  the  (.'ayapos  Indians.  It  rises 
in  the  mountains,  runs  s.s.  e,  and  enters  by  tlie  n. 
side  into  the  Grande  of  Parana,  between  the  Cu- 
ruray  and  the  Verde. 

(;bAI).V,  a  settlement  of  the  Nuevo  Ileyno  de 
Leon  ;  situate  to  the  n.  n.  w.  of  the  capital  of 
Monclova. 

GUADALABQUrN,  a  district  and  territory  of 
the  Indians,  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  comprc- 
hendi'd  in  the  province  and  corregiinicnlo  of 
V'aldivia.  It  had  this  name  in  the  time  of  the 
Indiaris. 

GLIADALAXARA,  one  of  (ho  three  districts  or 
audiences  of  iVueva  Espana  in  N.America;  si- 
tuate upon  the  s.  coast.  It  e.xtends  from  lat.  18° 
50'  to  2\"  nO'  n.  ;  towards  the  n.  e.  it  is  bounded 
by  San  Luis,  and  5.  e.  by  Valladolid  ;  towards  the 
,  w.  it  ha,-.  Durango,  and  to  the  u\  it  is  washed  by 
;the  sea   and   gulf  of  ("alifornia,    extending  itself 

■  along  the  co'.st  upwards  of  i?00  leagues,  from  n.w. 

■  to  .■■■.  u'.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  very  irre- 
gular, and  particularly  towards  the  n.  and  tiie 
;•\\idl■^t  part.  it  comprehends  seven  provinces, 
i-nliich  are,   that  of  iis  own  name,  which  is  the 

principal,  Xalisco,  Chiamellan,  Zacatecas,  Nueva 

■  V'izcaya,  Culiacan,and  Cinaloa.  It  enjoys  diflerent 
climates,  according  to  the  variety  of  its  situation  ; 
'some  pari  of  it  being  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  others 
in  the  temperate.  It  is,  however,  for  the  most 
part  milder  than  the  rest  of  Nueva  ICspana,  and 
reputed  healthy  ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  sec  persons  Avhose  age  exceeds  100  years  : 
.nevertheless  it  is  much  infested  with  musquitoes, 
bugs,  and  other  insects.  The  territory  is  for  the 
most  part  mountainous  and  full  of  woods,  having 
ithc  appearance  of  a  desert,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Spni.iards  have  taken  (he  precaution  of  leaving  it 
in  this  abaudoncd  state,  in  order  that  strangers  who 
insit  it  may  not  be  encouraged  to  settle.     It  Las 


many  silver  mines,  and  some  of  gold  of  immense 
value  have  lately  been  discovered;  this  precious 
metal  being  carried  to  Mexico  on  mules  over  the 
most  cra^sy  roads,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
any  interception  by  stningcrs  from  sea.  The  rest 
of  the  country  is  most  fertile,  and  produces  vheat. 
and  maize  in  such  abundance  that  the  former  yields 
100,  and  the  second  200  fold,  although  the  crops 
are  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  locust,  as  are  (he 
olives  by  the  ants.  The  abundance  of  the  finer 
sorts  of  Eurojv'an  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots,  is  incre- 
dible, and  particularl^'of  (he  sugar-cane  and  cochi- 
neal :  the  honey  also,  made  by  bees,  said  to 
have  no  sting,  is  remarkably  fine.  The  meadows 
abound  in  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  the  woods  in  ani- 
mals of  the  chase,  in  pines  and  oaks ;  but  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  wolves,  snakes,  and 
scorpions.  Here  grows  a  kind  of  medicinal 
pe|)per,  which  cures  wounds,  also  a  green  stone, 
which  we  are  assured  is  a  specific  remedy  against 
the  disease  of  the  stone.  Here  arc  flowers  of  ex- 
quisite fragrance,  fine  drugs,  and  rich  mines  of 
silver,  copper,  and  lead,  and  on  the  coast  a  pearl 
fishery.  The  Indians  are  cunning,  treacherous, 
and  weak  :  they  use  for  arms  bows  and  arrows, 
and  their  manner  of  attacking  the  Spaniards  is  by- 
ambuscade,  save  when  they  are  regularly  headed 
by  one  of  their  caciques.  The  Spaniards  of  dis- 
tinction live  by  commerce,  and  are  masters  of  the 
mines ;  and  the  inferior  sort  give  themselves  up  to 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  breeding  cattle. 
In  each  settlement  are  two  Spaniards  and  one 
cacique,  whose  business  it  is  to  regulate  the  go- 
vernment, and  maintain  good  order  amongst  the 
natives  :  these  are  very  indignant  at  afl'ronts,  and 
pride  themselves  on  their  valour  :  they  are  indo- 
lent and  lazy,  and  never  labour  but  for  great 
wages.  Their  clothing  consists  of  a  shirt  and  a 
square  cotton  mantle  made  fa-t  in  front  by  two 
buttons,  and  their  small-clothes  are  of  the  same. 
They  sleep  upon  mats  made  of  reeds,  and  they 
adorn  their  necks,  legs,  and  arms,  with  beads  of 
green  stones.  Their  principal  diversion  is  dancing 
to  the  sound  of  a  hollow  piece  of  amkkI.  Horse- 
flesh and  broth  of  maize  are  esteemed  by  them  as 
delicious  alimen(s,  and  chocolate  and  a  chkha  of 
maize  their  favourite  drinks. 

GuADAT.AXAKA.  The  province  whicli  gives  its 
name  to  the  abovementioned  district,  and  wliich  is, 
as  we  have  before  said,  a  part  of  the  same,  is 
bounded  e.  and  s.  by  the  province  of  Meclioacan, 
n.  by  that  of  Xalisco,  a  turner  of  which  is  washed 
by  the  S.  sea.  Notwitlistiinding  its  si(uation,  Ix-ing 
under  (he  torrid  zone,  it  is  bealtliy,  (cmpera(e, 
and  fertile,  producing  not  oaly  excellent  woods  foc 
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building  vessels,  but  niucli  wlieat  and  maize,  as 
also  otlicr  fruits  of  America  anil  Europe,  besides 
(he  rich  treasures  that  are  extr;ieted  from  its  mines. 
It  is  50  leajjucs  long,  and  nearly  the  sami;  wide. 

[GuADAi- AX  AHA,  Inlendancy  of.  This  in- 
tendancy,  a  part  of  the  kiiii^doin  of  Nueva 
Gallicia,  is  almost  twice  the  extent  of  Portujral, 
with  a  population  five  times  smaller.  Its  irreiilcsl 
breadth  is  100  leas^ues,  from  (he  port  of  Sau  Bias 
((»  the  town  of  Lagos  ;  and  its  greatest  length  is 
from  s.  to  ;/.  from  the  Volcan  de  Colima  to  San 
Andres  Teul,  1  IS  leagues. 

Cj'uadalaxara  is  crossed  from  r.  (o  ic.  by  (he 
Rio  de  Santiai';o,  a  considerable  river  which  com- 
municad's  wi(h  (he  lake  of  Chapala,  and  which 
one  day  (when  civilizalion  shall  have  augmented 
in  these  countries)  will  become  interesting  for  in- 
terior navigntion  from  Sahimanca  and  Zc\ny&  to 
the  |)ort  of  San  Bias. 

All  tin.'  e.  part  of  this  province  is  (he  table-laud 
and  u\  declivity  of  the  cordi//rra^  of  Analiuae. 
The  maritime  reijions,  especially  those  which 
stretch  towards  the  great  bay  of  Bayonne,  are 
covered  with  forests,  and  aboimd  in  superb  wood 
for  ship-building.  But  the  inhabitants  are  ex- 
posed to  an  unhealthy  and  excessively  heated  air. 
The  interior  of  (he  country  enjoys  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, favourable  to  health. 

The  Volcan  de  Colima,  of  which  the  position 
has  never  yet  been  determined  by  astronomical 
observations,  is  the  most  w.  of  the  volcanoes  of 
New  Spain,  which  are  placed  on  the  same  line  in 
the  direction  of  one  parallel.  It  frequently  throws 
up  ashes  and  smoke.  An  enlightened  ecclesiiistic, 
who  has  made  several  very  exact  barometrical 
measurements,  Don  Manuel  Abad,  great  vicar ofthe 
bishopric  of  Mechoacan,  estimated  the  elevation  ot 
the  Volcan  d(!  Colima  above  the  level  ofthe  sea  at 
2800  metres  (or  9185  feet).  This  insulated  moun- 
tain, as  is  stated  by  M.  Abad,  appears  only  of  a 
moderate  height  when  its  summit  is  compared  with 
the  ground  of  Zapolilti  and  Zapotlan,  two  villages 
of  2000  varas  (or  5505  feet)  of  elevation  above  the 
level  of  (he  coast.  It  is  from  the  small  town  of 
Colima  that  the  volcano  appears  in  all  its  gran- 
deur. It  is  never  covered  with  snow,  but  when  this 
falls  in  the  chain  of  the  neighbouring  mountains 
from  the  efl'ects  of  the  w.  wind.  On  the  8th  De- 
cember 1788,  the  volcano  was  covered  with  snow 
for  almost  two-thirds  of  its  height ;  and  from  (he 
bes(  meteorological  considerations,  we  are  induced 
to  assign  nearly  3200  metres  (10,498  lisct)  for  (he 
total  height  ofthe  V^olcan  de  Colima.  In  the  be- 
girming  of  1791,  the  above  gentleman  made  (he 
tour  of  the  volcano  by  Sayula,  Tuspan,  and  Co- 
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lima,  widiout  seeing  the  smallest  trace  of  snow  on 
its  summits. 

According  to  a  manuscript  memoir  cunmiuni- 
cated  to  the  tribuiiid  of  ihe  Consulado  of  Vera 
Cruz,  by  the  inlenilant  ol duadalaxiira,  the  value 
of  the  agricultural  proiluce  of  thi>  iutendaney 
anu)iinted,  in  1802,  to  2,599,(W0  piastres,  equal  to 
1L;,()4+,750  francs,  or  5()8,JiiJ  /.  sterling,  in  which 
tlurc  were  computed  1,0'.)7,UOO  fanegas  of  maize, 
43,000  cargas  of  wheat,  17,000  tercios  of  cotton, 
(at  five  j)iastres  the  tercio),  ;md  20,000  pounds  of 
cochineal  of  Aullan,  (at  tliriv  francs  (he  pound). 
The  value  of  the  mauulacturing  industry  was  esti- 
mated at  3,30i,200  piastres,  (17,336,550  francs, 
or  722,351/.  sterling). 

The  province  of  tiuadalaxara  contains,  accord- 
ing  to  (he  la(est  accounts,  two  cities,  six  (owns, 
and  322  villages.  The  most  celebrated  mines  are 
(hose  of  Bolafios,  Asientos  de  Ibarra,  Hostiotipa- 
quillo,  Copala,   and  (iuichichila  near  Tepic. 

The  most  remarkable  towns  are,  Guatlalaxara, 
Compostella,  Aguas  Calieiites,  Villa  de  la  Purifi- 
cacion,  Lagos,  and  Colima. 

The  population,  in  1803,  amounted  to  630,500, 
and  (he  ex(eiit  of  surface  in  square  leagues  was 
9612,  (he  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square 
league  being  66.] 

GuADALAXARA,  the  Capital  of  (he  former  pro- 
vince, and  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia; 
founded  in  1531  by  Nuiio  de  Guzman.  It  is  of 
a  somewhat  hot  temperature,  great,  populous,  and 
handsome,  through  the  symmetry  of  its  buildings, 
squares,  atid  streets,  which  are  all  straight,  long,  and 
wide,  some  being  as  much  as  12  or  14  yards  across. 
The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  one  story 
high,  so  that  they  cover  proportionably  more 
ground.  It  has  eight  plazas,  (public  places), 
which  are  La  Mayor,  that  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Gracia,  Santo  Domingo,  Del  Carmen,  the  small 
place  of  San  Francisco,  vhere  the  custom-house 
is,  that  of  La  Palma,  and  that  of  the  parish  of 
Sagrario,  besides  another  of  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Pilar.  The  (emples  are  as  follows  :  Oratorio  de 
San  Felipe  Neri,  convents  of  monks  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, of  the  observers  of  San  Francisco,  of  La 
Orden  Tercera,  of  San  Antonio,  of  San  Agustin, 
of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Merced,  a  house  of  en- 
tertainment ofthe  barefooted  CaVmelites,  a  college 
which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  company, 
and  hospitals  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  and  of  Bethle- 
raites,  monasteries  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Gracia  and  of  Jesus  Maria,  both  Dominicans,  of 
Santa  Monica,  of  Ihe  barefooted  Carmelites,  and 
the  Beaterio  de  San  Diego,  which  is  a  receptacle 
for  female  children.     Besides  these  it  has  two  col- 
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[e^es,  the  one  of  San  Joseph,  which  is  the  semi- 
nary of  tlie  ciithedral,  and  another  of  San  Juan 
Baptista,  wli it'll  was  a  house  for  studies  belonijing 
to  the  ici^ulars  of  tiie  company,  where  there  were 
professors  of  writing;  and  of  (he  Mexican  language. 
The  population  of  (his  city  is  greatly  increasing, 
and  consists  of  from  8  to  9000  families  of  Spa- 
niards, Mustces,  and  Muiattocs,  without  those  of 
the  Indians  who  iidiabit  (he  wards  and  settlemea(s 
of  its  ])recinct.  It  is  the  head  of  a  bishopric,  suf- 
fragan to  Mexico,  and  erected  in  1,548  ;  and  in  it 
resides  the  tribunal  of  the  royal  audience,  established 
in  the  same  year.  It  is  si(na(c  on  (he  shore  of  the 
river  Barnaji  or  Esquidan,  which  rise.^  from  (be 
lake  of  Mechoacaii,  running  wi(h  great  rapidity 
to  the  i.  w. ;  and  at  (liedis(ance  of  four  leagues  it 
lias  a  very  large  tall,  after  which  it  enters  (he  S. 
sea  between  Xalisco  and  Chiamctldn.  The  cathe- 
dral is  magnificent ;  and  the  extensive  plain  on 
which  it  is  situate  is  wa(ered  by  various  s(reains 
and  fountains  besides  the  aforesaid  river :  and  all 
these  tend  (o  render  the  terri(ory  fer(ilc  in  grain, 
Iierbs,  and  pas(ures.  Five  leagues  distant  from 
the  ci(y  is  a  moun(ain  of  an  exiraordinary  height, 
and  so  s(eep  that  its  ascent  is  impracticable  for 
loaded  horses;  the  other  mountains  surrounding 
this  are  covered  wi(h  pines  and  oaks.  The  na(ives 
of  this  ci(y  are  excellent  mechanics,  and  excel 
particularly  in  maki.ig  articles  of  (or(oise-shell.  It 
enjoys  delightful  and  salutary  waters,  which  enter 
it  on  the  w.  through  some  aqueduc(s  of  good 
workmanship,  and  in  which  no  expence  was 
spared  ;  the  same  having  been  under  the  superiii- 
tend'-ncy  of  Don  Juan  l^odriguez  de  Alboerne, 
Marquis  of  AUamira,  oidor  of  the  audience,  then 
taken  up  by  (he  Maujuis  del  Castillo  de  Aiza,  the 
l)res'Hlen(,  and  fiuishetl  by  Don  l\lar(in  Blancas, 
who  was  also  oidor.  Streams  also  fertilize  the  en- 
virons of  (he  (own,  and  many  cuKivated  estates, 
gardrns,  and  orchards.  The  na(ives  arc  for  the 
most  pirt  of  a  jieaccable  disposidon,  handsome, 
and  indii^irions.  [The  popula(ioM,  according  io 
the  la(cst  accoun(s,  audits  estimated  by  llumboid(, 
amounts  (o  19,J0O  souls]  The  city  is  150  leagues 
tp.  with  some  iwclinalioii  to  n.  w.  of  Mexico.  Lat. 
21°  8'  «      Long.  10,^3'  a. 

Bishops  who  have  |)re.si(l.'(l  in  Ciuadalaxara. 

1.  Don  /'r  AiUonio  of  (.'iudad  Kodrigo,  of  (he 
order  of  San  Francisco,  iia(ive  of  (he  city  of  his 
(ide  in  l']streniadnra,  one  of  the  12  who  (ounded 
the  province  of  Mexico,  and  its  second  provincial ; 
lie  ri-iurned(o  Spain  on  business  touching  reli<jion, 
and  waN  presen(ed  (o  be  first  bishop  of  Ciuada- 
laxara, but  refustal  (hedigniiy. 

y  Don  Juan  de  Uarrios,  native  of  Sevilla;    he 
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passed  over  to  Nueva  Espafia ;  elected  to  be  pro- 
tector of  the  Indians  ;  and  promoted,  in  reward  for 
the  zeal  he  nianifi'sfed,  to  the  bishopric  of  Guada- 
laxara  ;  but  he  did  not  take  possession,  from  his 
death  having  taken  place  before  he  was  conse- 
crated. 

3.  Don  Pedro  Gomez  Maraver,  native  of  Gra- 
nada, a  man  of  apostolical  character,  having  been 
con(inually  engaged  in  the  visitation  of  his  bishop- 
ric, and  converting,  in  great  number',  (he  Indians 
to  the  faith  ;  he  also  converted  the  Indian  chief  or 
cacique  of  (he  settlement  of  Tlajamulco,  and  gave 
him  his  own  Christian  and  surname;  and  from 
him  are  descended  (he  Maraveres  Indians,  heard 
of  at  the  present  day  ;   he  died  in  1532. 

4.  Don  Fr.  Pedro  de  Ayala,  of  the  order  of  San 
Francisco,  native  of  (>uadalaxara  in  Castilla ; 
elected  bishop  in  1335  ;  he  assisted  at  the  second 
council  of  Nueva  Espana,  as  prelate  of  Xalisco, 
in  1565  ;  laid  the  first  stone  of  its  cathcdrd,  and 
died  in  15G9. 

5.  Don  Francisco  de  Mendiola,  native  of  Val- 
ladoiid,  oidor  of  the  royal  audience  of  Guadalax- 
ara  ;  and  elected  bishop  of  its  holy  church  in  1571 ; 
he  was  most  pious  and  cliari(able  to  the  poor,  di- 
viding amongst  thcin  what  he  possessed,  not  even 
excepting  his  own  bed,  which  he  carried  himself 
to  a  sick  Indian  ;  he  died  in  157(j,  and  his  body, 
even  to  this  day,  remaining  iincorruiit,  is  a 
reasonable  proof  of  his  just  claiuis  to  beatification. 

6.  Don.  I'r.  Domingo  de  Arzola,  of  (he  order 
of  preachers,  vicar-general  and  visi(or  in  his  reli- 
gion, of  (he  provinces  of  Peru  and  Nueva  I'Jspan:!, 
naiive  of  Moiidragon,  presenled  (o  (his  bihopric 
in  1579  ;  he  founded  the  convent  of  St.  Domingo 
and  the  college  of  Jcsui(s,  assisted  a(  (he  (hird  Mex- 
ican council  of  1585,  and  died  whils(  at  (he  visi- 
tation of  (he  sedlement  of  Atoyan,  in  1590. 

7.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  Truxillo,  of  (he  order' of 
San  (ieionimo ;  clec(ed  bishop  in  1591;  but  he 
did  not  (ake  possession. 

8.  Don  Fr.  Pedro  Suarcz  dc  Escobar,  na(ive  of 
Aredellin  in  Eslreinadura,  of  (he  order  of  San 
Agus(in,  of  the  province  of  (he  name  of  Jesus  dc 
Mexico;  elected  in  (he  same  year  ;  a  man  of  sin- 
gular literature,  as  his  works  altest  ;  he  dicvl  be- 
fore he  was  consecra(ed. 

9.  Don  Alonso  Fernandez  dc  Bonilla,  native  of 
(Cordoba,  fiscal  of  (he  incpiisition  of  Mexico,  and 
dean  of  (ha(  holy  metropolitan  church  ;  elect.d 
bishop  of  (he  same,  and  sent  from  (hence  to  be  vi- 
sitor o((  lie  royal  ^rtr/>wf/«  of  Lima  in  Peru,  and 
from  thence  presented  to  the  bishojiric  of  Mexico, 
in  1.092. 

10.  Don  Francisco  Santos  Garcia,  native  of  Ma- 
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driofal,  iiiqiiisilor  of  Mexico,  anil  chanter  of  its 
Iiolj  clnircli :  clcctc'd  Ijisliop  ot'lliis,  which  lie  took 
tlii'charjrc  of,  in  1307;  lie  lived'till  lie  was  very 
iiilirni,  anil  liavinir  passed  over  to  Mexico,  in  or- 
der to  Im"  reiiislated  in  henllli,  died  in  that  city. 

11.  Dun  Alonso  de  la  Mota,  native  of  Mexico, 
curate  of  the  |)arish  of  Cliiapa  :  lie  passed  over  to 
Sp^iiri,  and  returned,  havin>r  been  made  dean  of 
Meclioacari :  ami  from  thence  he  was  promoted  to 
be  deacon  of  La  Puebia,  and  afierwards  that  of 
Mexico,  where  lie  fomiecl  a  most  intimate  friendship 
with  the  venerable  (ireijory  Lopez  ;  he  diil  not  ac- 
cept the  bishopric  of  Nicaragua,  and  was  elected 
to  this  church  in  1601  ;  he  visited  the  whole  bi- 
shopric, pacifieil  the  barbarous  Indiansof  thei/cn-a 
of  Topia,  and  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
La  Pueblu  de  los  Angeles  in  1607. 

12.  Don  Fr.  Juan  del  Valle,  native  of  San  Mi- 
guel de  Arngon,  of  the  order  of  San  Basilic,  ab- 
bot of  its  monastery  of  Vallailolid  ;  presented  to  the 
bishopric  of  this  church  in  1607.  He  made  a 
general  visitation,  and  returned  to  Spain,  where 
he  renounced  the  dignity,  and  died  at  Madrid 
in  1620. 

13.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  Ilivero,  native  of 
Alcala  de  Henares,  theological  doctor  and  profes- 
sor of  that  university,  provincial  of  the  province 
of  Caslilla ;  the  38th  general  of  his  religion  : 
elected  bishop  of  Guadalaxara  through  the  renu- 
ciation  of  his  predecessor,  in  1618;  he  founded 
the  convent  of  his  order.  In  his  time  the  bishopric 
was  divided,  and  that  of  Durango  erected,  and  he 
was  removed  to  Mcchoacan  in  1630. 

14.  Don  Leonel  de  Cervantes  Carvajal,  native 
of  Mexico,  archdeacon  of  Santa  I'Y',  provisor 
and  vicar-general  of  its  bishopric,  commissary  of 
the  holy  ofhce,  and  of  the  holy  crusade  ;  he  was 
presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Marta,  pro- 
moted to  that  of  Cuba,  afterwards  to  iliis  of  Gua- 
dalaxara in  J631,  and  from  thence  to  that  of  Oa.x- 
aca  in  163.5. 

15.  Don  Juan  Sanchez,  Duke  of  Estrada,  native 
of  Santa  Cruz,  near  to  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  col- 
legiate of  the  Mayor  of  Cuenca,  curate  of  Fuen- 
carral,  canon  of  the  church,  collegiate  of  San 
Justo,  and  pastor  of  Alcala,  professor  of  theology 
in  its  university  ;  presented  to  this  bishopric  in 
J636;   he  (lied  in   1641. 

Hi.  Don  .(uan  Kuiz  Colmonero,  native  of  the 
town  of  Budia,  of  the  bishopric  of  Sigiicnza,  col- 
legintc-major  of  San  Udefonso  de  Alcala,  professor 
oi  arts  in  its  university,  magisterial  canon  of 
(]indad  Rodrigo  ;  he  renounced  the  bishopric  of 
Nochera  in  Napoles,  to  which  he  was  presented, 
and  afterwards  preferred  to  that  of  the  church  of 


Guadalaxara  in  1647  ;  he  reduced  many  Indians 
to  the  faith,  was  much  persecuted  from  being  the 
defender  of  the  ecclesiastical  immunity,  and  died 
in  1663. 

17.  Don  Francisco  Rerdin  y  Molina,  peniten- 
tiary canon,  jirovisor,  and  vicar-general  of  Miir- 
cia  :  he  took  possession  of  tliis  bishoijric  in  1666, 
and  was  promoted  to  that  of  Meclioacan  in  1674. 

IS.  Don  "Manuel  Fernandez  de  Santa  Cruz,  na- 
tive of  Palencia,  collegiate  of  the  Major  of 
Puenca  in  Salamanca,  magisterial  canon  of  Se- 
govia ;  elected  bishop  of  ('hiapa,  and  before  he 
embarked,  promoteil  to  (iuatlalaxara,  where  he 
entered  in  1675;  jiromoted  to  the  bishopric  of  l.a 
Puebia  in  the  following  year,   1676. 

19.  Don  Juan  de  Santiago  Garabito,  native  of 
the  town  of  La  Palma  in  .\ndalucia,  collegiate-ma- 
jor of  Cuenca,  in  the  city  of  Salamanca,  jirofes- 
sor  of  philosophy  in  that  university,  magisterial 
canon  of  Badajoz ;  elected  bishop  of  Puertorico, 
and  promoted  to  this  holy  church  in  1677  ;  he  vi- 
sited the  whole  of  his  bishopric,  suffered  much 
through  the  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  immunity, 
and  died  in  1694. 

20.  Don  Fr.  Felipe  G'alindo  y  Chaves,  native 
of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz;  he  took  a  monk's  habit 
in  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo  of  Mexico, 
where  he  was  prior,  provincial  of  its  province, 
apostolical  missionary  in  the  sieira  (Jorda,  where 
he  founded  eight  missions  ;  notninated  bishop  of 
Guadalaxara,  of  which  he  took  posscssioi  in 
1696;  he  built  the  sacristy,  the  treasury,  and 
the  portico  of  the  cathedral,  twice  visited  the 
bishopric,  and  died  in  1702. 

21.  Don  Diego  Camacho  y  .'Vvila,  native  ol' 
Badajoz,  collegiate-major  of  Cuenca,  theological' 
doctor  and  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  nnigisterial  canon  in  his  coun- 
try, preacher  to  the  king,  bishop  of  Manila  ;  pro- 
moted to  this  bishopric  in  1707  ;   he  died  in  1712. 

22.  Don  Fr.  Manuel  de  Mimbela,  of  the  order 
of  San  I'rancisco,  native  of  Fraga  in  Aragon  ; 
be  passed  over  to  the  province  of  Zacatecas  as 
missionary  apostolic,  where  he  was  lecturer  of 
th<!ology,  and  twice  guardian  of  its  convent ;  he  re- 
turned to  Spain  as  general,  and  was  elected 
bishop  of  (he  churches  of  Panama  and  Oaxaca, 
and  promoted  to  that  of  Guadala.xara  in  1714  ; 
he  died  in  1721. 

23.  Don  P('dro  Tapis,  native  of  (he  town  of  An- 
dosilla  in  Navarra,  abbot  of  the  parish  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Burgo,  of  the  city  of  .\ifaro, 
vicar-general  of  the  said  city  and  district  of 
Agreda,  bishop  of  Durango,  and  promoted  to 
Guadalaxara,  when  he  had  already  died,  in  1722. 
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24.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Baptishv  Alvarez  do  Toledo, 
of  (he  order  of  San  Francisco,  native  of  (lie  ci(y 
of  San  Salvador,  in  (lie  kingdom  of  Guatemala  ; 
presented  (o  tlie  bishopric  of  Cliiapa,  promoted 
(o  that  of  Guatemala,  and  from  thence  to  that  of 
(juadalaxara,  in  1723;  and  this  he  afterwards  re- 
nounced, (h rough  a  weight  of  years  and  inlirnii- 
ties,  in  \~'-2%. 

2.3.  Don  Nicolas  Carlos  (Jomez  de  Cervantes, 
native  of  Mexico,  collegiate  of  the  chief  college 
of  Santos,  doctor  of  sacred  canons,  professor  of 
Clementine  constitutions,  retired  legal  dignitary  in 
that  university,  curate  of  Sagrario,  midio-raiio- 
ntro  and  canon,  inspector  of  tlie  accountant  and 
notary  otiices  of  that  capital,  hisho;!  of  Ciuate- 
niala,  promoted  (o  (his  in  1725;  visilifd  the  whole 
ot  (he  same,  made  the  greater  part  of  the  convent 
of  monks  of  Jesus  Maria,  and  gave  immense  sums 
to  that  of  Santa  Monica;   he  died  in  1734. 

26.  Don  Juan  Gomez  de  Parada,  native  of 
Compostela  in  the  diocese  of  Guadalaxara,  colle- 
giate of  the  Mayor  of  Los  Santos  of  Mexico, 
theological  doctor  and  ])rofessor  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  canon  of  the  metro- 
politan church  of  Mexico,  the  cabildo  of  which 
sent  him  to  Spain  on  business  of  great  weight ; 
he  was  elected,  in  1716,  bishop  of  Yucatan,  pass- 
ed from  thence  to  the  bishopric  of  Guatemala, 
and  jiromoted  to  the  church  of  Guadfdaxara  in 
1733  ;  he  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  bishopric, 
and  died  in   1751. 

27.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  de  Buenaventura  Marti- 
nez de  Texada  Diez  do  Velasco,  native  of  Sevilla, 
and  religious  recolilc  of  .San  Francisco,  lecturer 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  guardian  of  the  con- 
vent of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Loreto  of  (hat  ci(y, 
auxiliary  bishoj)  of  Cuba,  with  (he  title  of  Tri- 
coli ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Y'uca- 
tan,  and  from  thence  to  this,  in  1732  ;  he  was 
humble  and  sparing  in  the  expenees  of  his  establish- 
ment, supporting  himself  by  alms  ;  hetwiee  visited 
the  l)isho|)rie  as  tiir  as  the  most  distant  province  of 
Texa^,  where  he  contractetl  the  illness  of  which 
he  died,  in  17()(). 

25.  Don  Diego  Rodriguez  Kivas  de  Velasco, 
native  of  Kiohamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
doctor  in  both  laws  of  the  university  of  Alcah'i, 
collegiate  of  the  renowned  college  of  liOS  \  er- 
des,  titular  archdeacon  of  (he  holy  church  of 
Ciuatemaia,  sen(  by  its  cabildo  to  the  court  of 
Miulrid  on  business  of  importance;  elected  liishop 
of  ('oniayaiiua,  and  promoted  to  (iuadalaxara  in 

-  17(i.>;   hedi.'d  in  1772. 

2!).  Don  Fr.  Antonio  de  Alcalde,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco  ;  electetl  in  1773. 
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GUADALCANAL.     See  Sai.amon. 

GUADAJityAZAR,  a  province  and  alcaldia 
mm/or  awii  rra/of  the  mines  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Espana,  and  bishopric  of  Mechoaca  ; 
boiinded  by  the  windward  coasts,  the  Nuevo  Ueyno 
de  Leon,  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  (he  town  of  Valies,  with  which  it  joins  between 
an  e.  and  j.  direction.  It  is  more  than  100 
leagues  long  and  .30  wide;  very  fertile  and  plea- 
sant, on  account  of  its  being  irrigated  i)y  manv 
rivers.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  uncuKivated  ;  in- 
habited by  inlidel  Indians;  for  the  reduction  ot 
whom  to  the  faith  have  been  established  many 
missions  by  (he  religious  order  of  San  Francisco. 
In  i(s  district  are  (hree  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
so  abundant  (hat  they  might,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expence,  be  made  useful ;  but  that  the  waul 
of  means  in  the  inhabitants  renders  the  advantages 
oft'ered  unattainable  ;  these  mines  are  in  conse- 
quence abandoneil  and  left  unvvorked.  The  ca- 
j)ital  is  the  town  of  its  name,  founded  by  the  order 
ot  the  viceroy  the  Marquis  of  G'uadalcazar,  in 
IGlt.  It  is  small,  of  a  cold  and  moist  tempera- 
ture, inhabited  by  100  families  of  Spaniards, 
Muslces,  and  Mulattoes,  whose  only  commerce  is 
derived  from  the  short  crops  of  maize,  and  in 
breeding  some  large  and  small  cattle  and  horses. 
It  is  210  miles  ??.  by  w.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  22°46'n. 
long.  100^  13'  zi--.  The  other  settlements  of  this 
Jurisdiction  are, 

San  Antonio  de  Tula,         Santa  Miiria, 
Santa  Cecilia  de  las  Pal-     .Santa  Ana  de  Naola, 

mas,  San  Jose|>h  de  la  Laxa, 

San    Juan   Baptista   de     Los  Palmillas, 

Jaumave,  Santa  Kosa, 

Santa   Rosa  de    Monte     Santa  (Jlara, 

Alverne,  LI  Valle  del  Maiz. 

(iv Ai).u,cAZA!t,  with  (he  dedicatory  (itie  of 
Santiago,  a  city  of  the  province  and  g(iverninent 
of  'i'ucuman,  (bunded  i)y  ('aptain  Martin  de 
Ledesma  in  I(J28,  with  a  good  castle  for  its  defence 
against  (he  infidel  Indians:  these,  nevertheless, 
destroyed  it  entirely  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

GUADALUPE,  an  island  of  the  N.  .sea,  one  of 
the  Jjarger  Caribes  or  .Antilles,  calknl  the  Leeward  : 
thus  called  by  Christoval  Colon,  who  was  the  first 
that  discovered  it,  from  the  resemblance  i(s  moun- 
tains bore  to  some  in  Spain  of  the  same  name.  The 
I'aribes  calhd  it  Curqnera  and  Carriceura.  Its 
discoverer  wilh  iiis  Sp  uiish  followers  were  sainted 
upon  (heir  landing  on  (his  island  with  a  shower  of 
arious  slio(  by  women,  who  imine(lia(ely  lied  back 
with  tenor  at  hearing  the  fire-arms  of  the  Spa- 
niarils.  These  innnediatelv  sacked  anil  burnt  the 
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cabins  ot  the  Imlians,  fiiuiiii"  a  (jrcat  quantity  of 
lioiicy,  wax,  iron,  bows  and  arrows,  cotton,  spun 
anil  iHispiin,  iianiiiiocks,  looms  for  weaving,  a 
groat  quantity  "f  fruit  reseniblii'g  cinanas,  incense, 
aloes,  sandal  wood,  ginger,  a  kind  of  cinnamon 
tree,  and  various  fruits  and  herbs  distinct  from 
those  of  Europe ;  also  large  parrots,  partridges,  tor- 
toises, nightingales,  and  falcons.  The  houses 
were  better  nnd  more  furnished  than  those  dis- 
covered in  the  other  islands. 

This  island  is  30  miles  long,  and  nearly  the 
same  wide.  It  is  13  miles  «.  w.  of  that  of  Mariga- 
lante,  and  73  n.  of  Martinique.  The  Spaniards 
kept  it  till  1635,  when  they  ceded  it  to  the  French. 
The  English  took  and  sacked  it  in  1691  :  they 
again  became  masters  of  it  in  1703,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Walker,  and  in  1759  under  General  Har- 
rington. It  is  one  of  the  largest  antl  most  useful 
that  the  French  possess  in  America.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  canal  of  a  league  and  an  half 
long,  and  near  30  yards  wide,  the  which  is  called 
the  river  Salado,  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons 
burthen.  It  runs  from  n.  to  s.  and  communicates 
with  the  sea  at  both  extremities,  and  at  each  of 
these  is  a  good  bay.  The  e.  part  of  this  island  is 
called  La  Gran  Tierra;  the  other,  which  is  pro- 
perly Guadalupe,  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains into  Cabesterre  on  the  w.  and  Basseterre  on 
the  e.  It  is  13  leagues  and  an  half  from  n.  to  s. 
seven  and  an  half  at  its  greatest  width,  and  35  in 
circumference  towards  the  s.  point.  In  the  moun- 
tains there  is  one  which  rises  to  an  exceeding 
height,  its  top  being  out  of  sight :  the  same  is  called 
Del  Azufre.  If  is  a  volcano,  and  vomits  from  a 
mouth  of  100  feet  wide  a  thick  and  black  smoke, 
mixed  with  flakes  of  fire  discernible  at  night. 

The  whole  island  is  tlivided  into  22  parishes,  li 
in  Guadalupe  and  eight  in  La  Gran  Tierra  :  in 
this  latter  there  is  no  water.  The  river  Salado  is 
60  toises,  or  300  feet,  wide  at  its  entrance  by  the 
Grand  bay  of  the  N.  and  then  by  degrees  becomes 
so  narrow,  as  to  be  in  some  parts  only  90  i'eci  across. 
Its  depth  also  varies  in  the  same  manner;  for  in 
many  parts  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  500  Ions, 
and  in  others  will  scarcely  admit  of  those  of  50.  It 
has  a  smooth  and  clear  current  from  one  bay  to  the 
other,  which  is  shadowed  at  intervals  by  the  man- 
grove trees,  which  are  upon  its  shores.  The  air 
here  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and  the  water  is 
equally  good  as  the  soil  is  rich,  well  cultivated, 
and  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  Martinique. 
This  island  is  well  tbrtified,  and  its  productions  are 
almost  the  same  as  (hose  of  the  island  last  men- 
tioned. Its  commerce  in  sugar  is  very  great,  not 
to  mention  that  of  indigo,  cotton,  and  other  vege- 


table productions  with  wliicb  it  also  abounds ;  such 
as  rmaia,  tobacco,  hnnmiiis,  rice,  anil  papas : 
some  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  trees,  and 
at  their  feet  extend  spacious  //a/it/ras,  irrigated  by 
many  streams  anil  various  springs  of  warm  water. 
In  the  two  bays  quantities  offish  are  caught. 

The  forts  in  this  island  are  Louis,  in  i^a  (Jrau 
Tierra,  to  the  e.  of  the  smaller  bay,  to  defend  the 
vessels  which  lie  at  anchor  there  ;  near  it  a  redoubt 
of  six  cannons,  which  has  been  built  to  command 
the  shore.  Fro;n  this  fort  may  be  discovered  not 
only  the  greater  part  of  La  Cabe.sterre,  the  large 
bay  and  many  islands  of  the  small  one,  but  also,  on 
a  clear  day,  the  mountains  of  Dominica.  This 
fort  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Gosier  in  La  Gran 
Tierra,  where  there  are  certain  abysses,  as  Father 
Labat  describes  them,  of  which  we  iiave  treated  in 
that  article. 

\\'hen  the  French  established  themselves  here 
in  1635,  as  we  have  already  observed,  they  began 
to  attack  the  Caribes,  whothen  possessed  the  island ; 
and  to  this  war,  which  lasted  three  years,  succeeded 
a  terrible  famine,  in  which  the  greater  jiart  of  the 
colonists  perished  :  then  followed  the  invasions  of 
its  enemies,  the  disputes  between  the  principal 
jilanters,  and  other  disasters,  which  threatened  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  colony  ;  until  that,  alter  (iO  years, 
the  French  court  began  to  form  a  just  idea  of  its 
importance,  lis  prosperity,  however,  cannot  be  . 
dated  till  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1755,  it  contained  9624  white  colonists 
and  41,000  slaves,  334  sugar  presses,  15  planta- 
tions of  indigo,  46,840  cacao  trees,  1 1,700  tobacco 
plants,  2,957,725  of  coffee,  and  12,748,447  of 
cotton;  4940  horses,  2924  mules,  125  asses,  13,716 
bulls  and  cows,  11,162  sheep  and  goats,  and  2455 
pigs  :  again,  in  the  year  1767,  all  the  above  articles 
are  acknowledged  to  have  been  greatly  increased; 
so  that  the  product  of  this  island  is  now  computed 
at  46  millions  of  lbs.  of  sugar,  21  of  coflee,  320,000 
of  cotton,  and  SOOOof  f«f«o  annually.  j 

fAn  attack  was  made  on  (his  island  by  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Bcck- 
with  on  the3d  February  1810,  at  midnight ;  which 
led  to  its  capture,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  fVench  possessions  in  the  W.  Indies. 

The  otiicial  value  of  lie  imports  and  exports  of  „ 
Guadalupe  in  1810  were,  imports  526,274/. ; 
exports  100,850/.  And  the  quantities  of  the 
principal  articles  imported  into  (jreat  Britain  in 
the  same  year  were,  of  coffee  of  British  plantation, 
376  cwt. ;  of  foreign  plantation,  21,712  cwt. ;  of 
sugar  of  foreign  plantation,  279,071  cwt.  ;  of  rum, 
764  gallons  ;    and  of  cotton  wool,  42,570  lbs.] 

GuAUALUPE,  a  settlement  of  Nueva  Espana,  in 
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the  corregimiento  of  Mexico  ;  situate  on  a  moun- 
tain  of  a  dry  and  barren  soil,  celebrated  for  the 
magiiificont  temple  and  sanctuary  of  Nuestra  Se- 
iiora  de  Guadalupe,  who  appeared  in  the  year 
1531  to  Juan  Diego,  a  Mexican  Indian.  It  is  of 
most  beauliful  architecture,  and  endowed  with 
great  riches,  owing  to  tlie  singular  devotion  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  whole  kingdom.  The  jio- 
pulalion  f)f  lliis  settlement  is  composed  of  60  fa- 
milies of  Spaniards  and  Mtmtces,  and  110  of  In- 
dians. It  is  one  league  from  Mexico,  to  which 
place  there  is  a  causeway  of  aj'ard  high,  having 
at  certain  distances  pyramids  of  marble,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  mysteries  of  (he  rosary,  adorned 
%vith  the  edigies  of  various  saints;  also  in  three 
arches  stand  the  statues  of  the  kings  Philip  IV.  and 
Charlies  II.  in  whose  time  the  same  pyramids  were 
constructed.  At  the  egress  towards  Mexico  is  a 
bridge  ot  the  same  name  as  the  settlement. 

G'uADAM'PE,  another  settlement,  of  the  j)rovince 
?ini  coiT( gimieiito  oi  Sana  in  Peru,  and  of  the  bi- 
shopric of  Truxillo.  It  is  situate  in  the  valley  of 
Pascamayo,  and  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Che- 
pen.  In  its  church  is  venerated  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  V  irgin,  to  whom  the  settlement  is 
dedicated  ;  which  image  is  a  copy  of  that  which 
was  in  Estremadura,  and  was  placed  here  and 
richly  endowed  by  the  Captain  Don  Francisco 
Perez  Lezcano,  who  gave  for  the  building  of  the 
church  and  the  convent  all  his  fortune  and  pro- 
perty, the  same  being  very  considerable,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  been  liberated,  by  (levoutly 
entreating  the  Virgin  to  pray  in  his  bchall,  from  a 
shameful  and  ignominious  death.  Her  festival  is 
celebrated  on  the  8th  ol  December  ;  and  lormerly 
no  less  than  8000  persons  in  the  district  used  to 
assemble  here,  though  of  late  the  numbers  have 
greatly  diminished. 

(iuADALt  I'E,  another  settlement,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  coiregimienlo  of  Tunja  in  the  iNuevo 
Keyno  dc  Granada. 

OiMnAi.i'FE,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  ot  the  company  of  Je- 
suits, in  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  Maranon,  between  the  rivers  \'avari  and  Casi- 
quin,  close  to  a  lake,  but  it  is  at  the  present  day  no 
nmre,  having  been  destroyed. 

(ii'AiiAi.i  I'l:,  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  same  regulars  of  the  company  in 
California  ;  situate  near  the  coast,  opposite  the 
island  of  La  Asuncion. 

GiAUAi.uPE,  another,  of  the  ])rovince  and  go- 
vernment of  Cinaloa  in  Nueva  EspaiJa  ;  situate  on 
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the  slioreof  the  river  Mayo,  between  the  settlements 
of  Cedros  and  Canamoa. 

GuADAi,rrE,  another,  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship of  Pernainbuco  in  Brazil;  situate  on  the 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fermoso. 

Guadalupe,  another,  of  the  province  of  Ta- 
raumara,  and  kingdom  of  Nucva  Vizcaya,  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  of  its  name.  It  lies  on  the 
slioreof  the  river  Conchos. 

(irAOALUPe,  another,  of  the  nlcaldia  mat/or  of 
San  laiis  de  Potosi,  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan, 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  28  families  of  In-« 
dians,  and  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  settlements  in 
the  kingdom,  43  miles  s.  e.  of  Zacatccas. 

GuADAi.i  pi:,  another  settlement,  of  the  missione 
that  are  held  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  province  of  Tarauniara,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Vizcaya;  situate  at  the  distance  of  10 
leagues,  between  the  s.  and  s.  e.  of  the  real  of  the 
mines  Chiguagua. 

Guadalupe,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Tlapacoya,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Quatro  Villas, 
(Four  Towns),  in  iNueva  Espana.  It  contains  26 
families  of  Indians,  who  occupy  themselves  in  the 
cultivation  of  cochineal,  seeds,  fruits,  and  cutting 
wood,  all  of  which  form  branches  of  their  com- 
merce. It  is  two  leagues  w.  by  n.  of  its  head  set- 
tlement. 

Guadalupe,  another,  of  the  island  of  this  name, 
where  the  French  have  a  good  castle ;  situate  at 
the  s.  head. 

Guadalupe,  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cinaloa. 

Guadalupe,  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
lield  by  the  regulars  of  St.  Francisco  of  Nueva 
Espana,  in  Nuevo  Mexico,  called  also  with  the 
additional  title  of  Paso. 

Guadalupe,  another  settlement,  of  the  same 
missions;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  Las 
Juntas,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former. 

Guadalupe,  a  river  of  Nueva  Espana,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  or  serranias  to  the  w.  of 
Mexico.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  lake  of  that 
capital,  and  at  the  entrance  of  this  lake  is  a  bridge 
of  the  same  name. 

Guadalupe,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment ot  Texas  in  Nueva  Espana,  which  runs 
into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  bay  or  lake  of  St. 
Joseph. 

[Guadalupe,  a  small   island  on  (he  coast  of 
California,  in  lat.  90" .5'  ».     Long.  118'  u\'] 
GUADIANA.     See  Dura.sco. 
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GUADIANILLA,  or  San  German  ei-Nuevo, 
a  town  of  the  island  and  srovcrnment  of  Sail  Juan 
de  Pueiloric.o.  It  lias  a  convent  of  the  religious 
order  of  St.  Uoniiiigo,  and  is  33  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

GUADUAS,  a  scltlcment  of  the  iiirisdiclion  of 
the  town  of  Hoiida,  in  tlie  iNuevo  lleyno  de  Gre- 
nada. It  was  at  its  origin  a  convent  of  llic  religi- 
ons  Franciscans,  of  the  Hecolclan  order  of  San 
Pedro  (Ic  ,\lcanlara.  It  is  situate  in  (he  roail  lying 
belween  lloniia  and  Santa  Fe,  being  a  place  of 
such  trallic,  that  people  came  eagerly  to  settle 
here  ;  and  the  present  nuniher  of  inhabitants  ac- 
cordingly exceeds  300.  It  is  one  of  the  most  be- 
nign temperatures  in  the  whole  kingdom  :  its  ter- 
ritory is  fertile,  and  abounding  in  many  vegetable 
productions.  It  is  4  1  miles  to  the  n.  za.  of  Santa 
Fe,  ami  14  to  the  s.  c.  of  Honda. 

GUAHIUAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  it  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Indians  of 
of  this  name,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  i\leta. 

GUAIBAl,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Gaira  in 
the  government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  nearly  due 
«.  and  enters  the  Ibay. 

GUAIBAKE,  a  large  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Peru,  -which  enters  the  Marauon. 

GUAIHAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  to  the  e.  of  Santa  Fe, 
at  the  entrance  of  the //flwoj-  of  Cazanare  y  Mcta. 
They  are  a  vagabond  race,  and  much  given ^to 
theft,  although  they  are  naturally  docile  and  pa- 
cific. They  are  allies  of  the  Cliiricoas,  with  whom 
they  were  routed,  in  1G69,  iu  the  battle  of  Guaya- 
pegc,  by  the  Achaguas.  They  were  first  reduced, 
in  part,  to  the  faith  in  the  year  1650,  and  in  l(i64 
many  of  them  settled  together  in  a  town.  In  IbbS, 
however,  they  again  tied  to  tlie  woods,  and  a  short 
time  alter  arrived  the  missionaries,  who  formed 
them  into  a  settlement,  which  is  seven  leagues  dis- 
tant from  that  of  Pauto. 

GlIAK'AMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
o-overimient  of  Tucuman  iu  Peru  ;  situate  iu  the 
valley  of  t'atamarca. 

GU.\H'ARES,  orCioAscuitEs,  a  barbarous  na- 
tion of  Indians,  of  the  province  and  governuient  of 
Paraguay,  to  the  e.  of  Coucepcion.  They  are  fero- 
cious, inconstant,  treacherous,  and  irreconcilable 
enemies  to  Europeans  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
missionaries  of  the  company  of  the  Jesuits  reduced 
some  to  the  faitii  and  to  a  civilized  life,  by  causing 
them  to  live  iu  a  town,  they  li.ve  invariably 
done  immense  mischief  by  their  incursions,  and 
have  destroyed  whole  towns,  taking  them  by  sur- 
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prise,  and  most  particularly    in   the  vicinity  of 
Santa  Fe. 

(JUAICAVAR,  a  settlement  of  the  government 
of  Maracaibo,  and  province  of  Venezuela  ;  situate 
oil  the  coast,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city  of 
Coro. 

GUAIGUASCOGHE,  a  lake  of  the  province 
and  corregiwienlo  of  (jiiamachuco  iu  Peru,  out  of 
which  rises  (he  river  Moche. 

G'UAIGL'A/A,  a  seltlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela  ;  situate  on  the  sea- 
coast,  to  the  e.  o(  port  t.-abello. 

(lUAIIIACOA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  government  as  the  former;  situate  near 
(he  e.  coast,  one-fourth  to  the  «.  of  the  city  of 
Coro. 

GUAILAS,  a  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Peru,  bounded  n.n.r.  and  e.  by  the  province  of 
Conchucos,  s.  e.  and  x.  by  that  of  Caxatambo,  and 
M.  by  tiiat  of  Santa,  ll  is  45  leagues  long  from 
It.  to  s.  and  16  at  its  widest  part.  The  tempera- 
ture of  (he  middle  of  the  province  is  for  the  most 
part  benign,  and  at  either  side  cold,  especially  to- 
wards the  e.  part,  which  is  that  where  runs  the 
Cordillera.  It  is  watered  by  streamlets,  which, 
being  connected,  form  a  river  of  some  note,  and 
which  running  towards  the  n.  and  receiving  at  the 
end  of  the  province  some  waters  from  the  province 
of  Conchucos,  turns  xo.  and  enters  the  sea  with  the 
name  of  Santa  Fe.  This  province  is  sulliciently 
fertile,  and  affords  wheat  and  other  grain.  Muck 
sugar  is  made  here,  and  from  this  many  conserves, 
which  arc  carried  to  Guanuco  and  Tarma,  and  to 
Lima.  As  the  temperatures  here  are  various,  so 
the  productions  are  those  both  of  the  sierras  and 
of  the  valleys  ;  hut  what  is  most  remarkable  is, 
that  the  whole  year  round  there  are  crops  of  wheat, 
so  that  (he  grain  is  putting  into  the  ground  in  one 
place,  whilst  in  another  it  is  ripe  and  ready  to  cut. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  fruits,  which  arc  very  many 
and  various.  It  abounds  in  cattle,  of  (he  wool  of 
which  is  made  the  cloth  of  the  country  in  the  dif- 
ferent manufactories.  This  province  has  always 
been  rich  in  mines,  as  is  proved  by  the  remains  of 
30  mills,  which  were  used  to  grind  the  metals  of 
gold  and  silver,  some  of  which  are  still  extracted. 
Here  is  one  mountain  of  load-stone,  and  some  of 
alum  and  copper,  in  a  place  which  is  called  Yura- 
marca.  Its  rcpurtimienlo  was  140,000  dollars,  and 
its  a/caviila  used  to  amount  to  1120  per  annum. 
The  pojiulation  consists  of  30  settlements,  and  the 
capital  is  Hiiaraz.  The  others  arc, 
Requais,  Marca, 

Ollcros,  Ichoca, 
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Cotaparar^o, 

Taiiacochas, 

Cocliapeti, 

Malvas, 

Hallanailiuarnbo, 

Parariii, 

Pampas, 

Pira, 

Llacllin, 

Caxamarquilla, 

Huallon, 

Huancliay. 


Panipai, 

iluambo, 

Carhuaz, 

YuMijai, 

Caraz, 

Hiiailas, 

Macate, 

J/ioraniarca, 

Aij:., 

Ilicayan, 

Siulcha, 

Coris, 

Hiiaccllan, 

GL'AIMAMA,  a  river  of  tlie  province  and  go- 
vcrninerit  of  fiiiayaiia  or  Niieva  Aiulaliicia.  It 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  Parecas  Indians,  runs  in 
a  serpentine  course,  and  enters  the  Itari. 

GUAIMI,an  ancient  province  and  nation  of  the 
Indians,  of  the  kini^doni  of  Tierra  I'"irine,  forming 
at  the  present  day  part  of  that  of  Vera-jiia.  It  lies 
in  the  Cordillera^  is  of  a  most  imeven  territory,  and 
of  a  moist  temperature,  owini^  to  the  constant  rains 
which  prevail  iiere.  It  proiluces  fruit  and  vcije- 
tables  without  cultivation,  some  which  resemble 
2/uca-.,  also  potatoes,  aia/timaa,  oloes,  and  tiamea, 
some  maize,  and  grain  in  very  small  quantities,  but 
abundance  of  pi.ribaes,  which  were  the  common 
aliment  ot  the  natives;  the  juice  of  the  tree  served 
them  for  wine,  and  the  wood,  which  was  very 
solid,  for  darts  and  arrows.  In  the  mountains  are 
lions,  tijjcrs,  foxes,  deer,  little  Peters  (pericos 
lignos),  monkeys  of  three  kinds,  white,  red,  and 
black,  znijnos,  squirrels,  pea-hens,  |)artridges  of 
two  kinds,  parrot.s,  and  many  other  birds,  and  also 
many  venomous  snakes.  The  Indians  of  this  pro- 
vince used  to  adore  a  mountain,  which  is  here 
called  Nnbu.  They  all,  nn'n  and  women,  went  en- 
tirely naked,  and  were  reJ  need  to  the  faith  in  1021, 
by  father  Frii/  Andrian  t.\i-  I'leldre,  of  the  order 
of  Santo  Dominijo.  'I'hey  are  at  the  present  day 
all  extinijiiished,  and  nothing  but  a  small  village 
remains. 

(jl'AlMOf'O,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcahlia  mm/or  of  San  Miguel  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  S.  sea,  to 
the  c.  of  (he  settlement  of  Sonsonate. 

Gl  AIMOKIirO,  a  sclliement  of  the  coast  of 
the  jirovinee  and  government  of  H»)?iduras,  be- 
tween the  cape  of  this  name  and  the  port  of 
Cast  ilia. 

GiAiMoiiKTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cumana  ;  situate  on  the  coast,  close 
to  (he  <a|)e  Codera. 

Gl  AINAMOTA,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 


ment  of  the  akaldia  rnnijor  of  Tepic  in  Nueva 
Kspana.  It  contains  90  families  of  Indians,  who 
cultivate  in  the  farms  of  (he  district  many  fruit 
trees.     It  is  10  leagues  to  the  n.  of  its  capital. 

GlIAINAPUTINA,  a  volcano  of  the  kingdom 
of  Peru  ;  situat(;  on  the  top  of  a  very  lofty  motin- 
taiii,  near  the  city  of  Arequipa.  It  has  burst  seve- 
ral times,  and,  particularly,  once  in  1600,  when  it 
did  infinite  mischief. 

GUAINAIilMA,  a  large  territory  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Peru,  12  leagues  to  the  w.  of  Cuzco  ;  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  division  and  repartition 
of  the  tributary  Indians  having  been  made  here 
by  (he  Licentiate  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  and  Don 
Fiai/  f Jeronimo  de  Louisa,  archbishop  of  Lima  ; 
which  event  was  published  in  the  city  of  Cuzco 
on  tlie  24th  of  August  1548. 

G  UA I  iVl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cumana.  It  rises  in  {hcsieiTa  of  Imafaca, 
runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  on  the  e.  coast,  on  the 
side  of  the  point  and  river  of  Barima. 

GUAIPANACUAli,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  government  of  Cumana  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firme. 

GUAIQUE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  \^cnezuela.  It  rises  n.  of  the  valley 
of  Tucuyo,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  to  the  to.  of 
the  point  of  Hicacos. 

GUAIQUIRARO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  :c\  and 
enters  the  river  La  Plata. 

G  LA  IQUIRIES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  shores  of  the  river  Orinoco,  to 
(he  5.  and  near  (he  source  of  (he  Caura.  I(  is 
very  numerous,  and  dwells  amongs(  (he  Mediter- 
ranean Caribes.  These  Indians  began  (o  be  re- 
duced (o  (he  faith  by  (he  Jesuits  in  1732. 

GUAIRA,  ['"■)  as  some  French  writers  impro- 
perly spell  it,  tJoAYRF.],  a  settlement  of  the  (iro- 
vincc  and  government  of  Venezuela,  founded  by 
the  governor  of  the  same,  Don  Diego  Osorio,  in 
1588.  It  has  a  celebrated  jiort,  defended  by  a 
castle,  and  much  frequented  by  every  kind  of 
vessel,  so  that  it  carries  on  all  the  traffic  and  com- 
merce of  that  province.  If  was  attacked  in  1739 
by  three  English  men  of  war,  who  were  obliged  to 
sheer  off,  owing  to  the  great  damage  they  received, 
ami  the  very  vigorous  defence  made  against  them. 
They  left  behinil  them  an  anchor,  which  is  still 
preserv<-(l  here  as  a  trophy.  Also,  in  1743,  i( 
was  besieged  by  17  vessels,  under  the  English  Ad- 
miral Charles  Knowles,  who  however,  alter  exjie- 
riencing  great  miscliicf,  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
his  enterprise. 
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[If  the  port  of  CaravallaJa  had  not  been  aban- 
doned l)y  its  inhabitants,  (inaira  would  never  iiave 
been  but  a  small  fisliinw  town.  Tiie  dilhculty  of 
rcstorinij  to  Caravallada  its  population,  obliged 
them  to  choose  another  |)lace  to  serve  as  a  port  to 
Caracas  ;  and  (he  jjnjund  on  which  Guaira  now 
stands  was  selected  tor  the  purpose.  This  chanijc 
Vfns  not  advantajjeous  ;  for  the  sea  is  here  rougher 
than  it  is  in  any  other  place. 

The  city  or  (according  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
do  not  give  the  name  of  city,  but  where  there  is  a 
cabildii),  the  town  of  (juaira  is  so  surrounded  with 
mountains,  that  the  stones  which  fall  from  them 
often  occasion  the  most  serious  injuries.  There  is 
no  visible  hori/on  but  tli;it  formed  by  the  sea  to 
the  ?/.  This  accounts  for  the.  great  heat  experi- 
enced here  for  nine  months  in  (lie  yeir.  The  ther- 
mometer of  Reaumur  constantly  rises  lo  between 
25°  and  2S°.  Every  year  the  months  of  .Jidy, 
August,  and  September,  are  marked  by  putrid  ami 
malignant  fevers,  which  generally  terminate  fatally 
■when  (hey  attack  the  new-comers  from  Europe. 

The  streets  of  Gnaira  are  narrow,  bail ly  paved, 
and  outof  astraight  line;  and  the  houses  are  meanly 
built.  Nothing  but  the  batteries  that  defend  the 
town  can  be  considered  curious  or  regular ;  it 
being  the  only  object  of  government  to  make  of  this 
place  a  military  post  anil  an  out-port  to  the  capi- 
tal. There  are  very  few  merchants  resident  here  ; 
all  the  business  being  transacted  at  Caracas.  Tlie 
trader  sometimes  comes  to  Guaira  to  receive  a 
cargo,  purchased  or  shipped  for  him  from  Europe; 
but  the  goods  are  sent  for  sale  to  Caracas.  No- 
thing is  suffered  to  remain  at  Guaira  but  what  may 
be  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi(an(s.  All 
goods  exported  are  also  brought  and  warehoused 
at  Caracas,  and  are  only  sent  to  Guaira  to  be 
shipped. 

The  road  between  the  two  places  is  steep,  but 
good  in  dry  weather.  It  liecomes  very  bad  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  distance  is  five  leagues,  which 
is  performed  by  the  loaded  mules  in  five  hours. 
The  saddle-mule  performs  it  widiont  altering  his 
u.snal  pace  in  three  hours  and  a  half.  In  leaving 
Guaira  one  ascends,  according  to  the  measurement 
made  by  Humboldt,  about  684  fathoms,  and  de- 
scends 234  in  arriving  at  Caracas.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  traveller  crosses  the  mountain  in  one  jour- 
ney. At  the  elevation  of  576  fathoms  there  is  an 
inn,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Ventfi,  where  the  tra- 
veller anil  his  beast  generally  stop  to  rest. 

1'he  water  drunk  at  Guaira  is  from  a  small  river, 
or  rather  rivulet;  the  source  of  which  is  on  the 
mountain,    at  two  leagues  from  the  sea.      This 


water,  not  very  agreeable  to  drink,  because  it  is 
always  tepid,  contracts,  in  passing  over  the  strata 
of  sarsaparilla,  an  antivenercal  virtue,  which  is  not 
altogether  useless. 

Tlie  town  of  Gnaira  is  governed  by  a  com- 
mandant, who  is  also  a  civil  judge  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  is  invested  with  the  right  of  judging  in  the  first 
instance  all  civil  matters,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
royal  audience.  His  principal  duty  is  to  render 
an  account  every  day  to  the  captain-general  of  the 
occurrences  in  the  roadstead.  Me  cannot  permit  a 
stranger  to  go  to  Carac  is  without  having  first  the 
order  of  (he  capt:iin-t;eneral,  which  however  is 
easily  obtained,  provid-d  the  alleged  motives  of  the 
newly  arrived  person  appear  legitimate. 

The  usuiil  garrison  <jf  the  place  consists  of  a 
company  det;ichfd  from  the  regiment  of  Caracas. 
In  time  of  war  it  is  reinforced  by  other  troops  of 
the  line  anil  the  militia  of  Caracas. 

The  population  of  CJuaira  is  6000  souls,  of 
which  l.'jO  are  employed  on  board  the  gun- vessels, 
and  711  form  the  garrison,  and  man  the  s^uarda- 
castas,  or  roast-guarding  vessels.  The  almoner  per- 
forms all  (he  clerical  functions  ;  and  the  town  has 
only  one  parish  church,  in  which  a  curate  offi- 
ciates. 

.Since  this  article  was  prepared  for  press,  we 
have  to  insert  some  particidars  respecting  the 
dreadful  calamity  with  which  the  unfortunate  city 
of  Guaira  has  been  visited.  On  the  26th  March 
1812,  a  most  dreadful  shock  of  an  earthquake  was 
felt  here:  it  lasted  about  two  minutes.  The  citj 
was  laid  in  ruins,  and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
were  killed  and  buried  in  them.  The  city  of  Ca- 
racas, we  understand,  has  experienced  a  still 
worse  fate,  and  has  been  totally  abandoiii'd  by  tlie 
uiitortuiiate  inhabitants.  The  rocks  and  moun- 
t:iins  were  rent  asunder  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
pen  to  describe.. the  devastation  occasioned  by  this 
horrible  explosion.  Hundreds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Guaira  were  seen  mixed  with  heaps  of  ruins,  and 
many  of  them  still  yet  alive  with  their  heads  out, 
imploring  assistance  from  (heir  fi;llow-ci(izens, 
who,  ins(ead  of  alfording  them  aid,  were  throwing 
themselves  prostrate  l)elore  images,  b(;ating  their 
breasts,  and  imploring  for  themselves  the  protec- 
tion of  their  saints.  \\  hen  the  alarm  had  in  some 
deiriee  subsided,  the  bodies  of  (he  dead  were  sought 
for ;  bu(  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascert:iin  the 
extent  of  the  loss  which  this  hapless  city  has  sus- 
tained. 

Gnaira  is  seven  miles  n.  of  Caracas.  Lat.  10" 
48'  n.     Long.  67°  2'  ?;-.]  _ 

Guaira,  a  province  of  the  government  of  Para- 
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gway,  discovprcd  in  1550;  bounded  n.  by  the  un« 
known  lands  of  Brazil,  e.  by  the  captainci/  of  St. 
Vicente,  of  the  same  kinj^dom,  and  s.  and  w.  by 
Paraguay,  the  river  Parana  running  between  them. 
It  is  117  leagues  long  from  e.  to  w.  and  132  wide 
ti.  s.  The  territory  is  moist,  tlie  climate  unequal, 
and  the  air  unliealthy  ;  but  it  is  fertile  in  all  kinds 
of  pulse,  roots,  maize,  and  other  plants,  which  re- 
quire little  cultivation.  It  abounds  gready  in  ti- 
gers, vipers,  snakes,  and  crocodiles,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  animals.  It  produces  many  pomegra- 
nates and  bitter  dates,  cedars,  pines,  and  sabines, 
and  in  the  hollows  of  these  trees  is  found  a  great 
quantity  of  honey  and  wax.  This  country  is  irri- 
gated by  many  rivers,  and  the  most  considerable 
are  the  Parapane,  which  collects  many  small  tribu- 
tary streams,  the  Tibajira,  Itahua,  Guatay,  and 
Parana,  the  shores  and  woods  of  which  are  inha- 
bited by  birds  of  every  description.  At  a  tolerable 
depth  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  are  found 
certain  stones,  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  very  hard 
crust,  of  an  oval  figure  :  it  is  said  that  when  they 
come  to  their  perfection  tlie  crust  breaks  with  au 
explosion  similar  to  th.it  of  a  bomb,  and  discovers 
a  stone,  which  is  transparent  and  of  great  brilliancy, 
being  most  commonly  of  a  red  colour,  although 
not  unfrcquently  green  and  even  violet.  Their 
figure  is  by  nature  so  curious  and  so  various  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  (hem  not  to  be 
the  work  of  art :  suHice  to  say,  they  appear  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  Ficnch  stones:  the  Spa- 
niards first  thought  that  (liey  were  emeralds,  ame- 
thyst';, and  carbuncles,  but  were  shortly  unde- 
ceived. There  are  in  this  country  many  trees 
■which  distil  balsamic  gums.  The  couriers  esta- 
blished by  the  Mamelucos  and  the  Paulistas  of 
Brazil  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  it,  when 
they  tiestroyed  the  Villa  Rica  and  the  Cindad  Heal, 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  latter.  Here  grows 
a  kind  of  fruit  called  qnevibe,  wliicii  is  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  pointeil  at  (lie  extremities,  full  of  some 
small  yellow  grains,  which  arc  very  sweet  when 
sncketi,  but  which  when  masticated  fill  the  mouth 
■with  an  insupportable  acrid  juice.  The  plant 
which  produces  this  I'ruit  is  a  kind  of  reed,  whicli 
attaches  itself  to  trees,  and  grows  to  agreat  height : 
it  is  also  asserted,  that  if  any  ol  (he  sceil  should  fall 
upon  any  rotten  bark,  it  iuuueiliately  throws  down- 
■n'ards  roots  which  fi.v  themselves  in  the  earth,  and 
produce  plants  of  the  same  species.  Of  the  dales 
of  which  wr  have  just  spoken  is  made  wine,  and  a 
drink  which  is  very  nu(ri(ive.  The  palms  on 
•which  these  dates  grow,  and  which  are  tiiund  in 
all  parts,  adbrd  a  very  acreplable  repast  (n  (lavel- 
Icrs  when  short  of  vicludls,  since  their  pith  is  \cry 
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nutritious  and  wholesome.  The  wild  boars  here 
have  their  navels  on  -their  loins,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  on  killing  (he  animal  to  cut  away 
the  same,  since  if  this  be  not  attended  to  the  whole 
body  would  l)ecomc  corrupt.  The  honey  is  of 
excellent  quality,  but  the  wax  could  never  be 
whitened.  The  Fathers  Miguel  de  Ortega,  and 
Tomas  Filds,  of  the  extinguished  company  of  the 
Jesuits,  entered  in  1588  to  preach  to  these  Indians, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  some  flourishing  and 
well  governed  missions,  but  which  were  delivered 
over  to  the  clergy  in  1767.  The  capital  is  the 
settlement  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Loreto. 

GuAinA,  a  settlement  of  the  jirovince  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  of  (he  jurisdiction 
of  Xuxuy ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  La- 
quiaza. 

GUAIRAICAC,  a  small  river  of  (he  province 
and  colony  of  Surinam,  in  the  part  of  Guayana  pos- 
sessed by  the  Dutch,  it  rises  in  the  extremity  of 
the  sierra  of  Rinocote,  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
source  of  the  Caroni. 

GUAIRE,  a  small  river  of  the  government  of 
Maracaibo,  and  province  of  V^eneziiela.  It  rises  in 
the  sierra,  and  runs  n.  until  it  enters  the  sea  oppo- 
site the  city  of  Coro.  Some  geographers  call  it 
Guairi,  and  fix  its  course  to  the  c.  making  it  to 
empty  into  the  cape  Codera. 

(iUAlHIA.     SeeGuYRiA. 

GUAITACASIOS,  a  barbarous  nati.on  of  In- 
dians of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  coptaiiiship  of 
I,os  llheos;  they  dwell  in  the  woods  and  in 
the  mountains  towards  the  zs.  ;  they  are  cruel 
and  ferocious;  but  all  (hat  is  known  of  thi'm  is, 
that  they  arc  implacable  enemies  of  (he  Por(u- 
guese,  and  that  these  have  never  been  able  to  enter 
their  country. 

GUAITEC.A,  a  desert  island  of  the  S.  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Chiloe,  to  the  .v.  It  is  full  of 
wild  trees,  and  on  its  coast  is  found  most  exqui- 
site shell-fish  and  many  sea-wolves. 

(iUAlTO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  «.  and  enters 
the  IVIbofelei. 

GLJAJAR.4,  a  volcano  of  air,  of  (he  jirovince 
and  govermnent  of  Tucuman,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Peru,  in  (he  district  of  Xuxny.  1(  is  consianlly 
vomiting  air  with  sucii  impel iiosKy  as  (o  be  a 
cau.sc  of  great  terror  to  travellers,  and  particularly 
to  their  horses. 

(I'L  AJlAR.V,  a  small  river  of  the  province  anil 
cnpldiiis/iip  of  Pern  in  Brazil.  It  runs  ii.  and 
cnd'rs  (he  .Maranon. 

GL'A.HCO,  a  sedlement  of  (he  head  settlement 
of  Coxc«llun,  and  ak<ddia  maijor  of  \  ullts,  in 
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Nueva  Espana.  It  is  annexed  <o  ihe  curacy  of 
Tampolon,  and  is  much  reduced,  since  it  contains 
no  more  than  15  fhniilies  of  Mexican  Indians, 
wlio  dwell  by  tlie  pass  of  tlie  river  oftlic  Desajiue 
or  waste-water  of  Mexico,  being  four  leagues  dis- 
tant from  tlience  :  they  call  this  spot  the  Paso  de 
Ja  Canoa,  and  they  sow  iierc  some  grain  and  seeds 
for  their  subsistence.  It  is  19  leagues  5.  of  its 
capital. 

CiUAJIROS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Santa  Maria,  in 
the  Nuevo  Heyno  de  Granada,  in  tiie  vicinity  of 
Pamplona  and  Merida.  They  dwell  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Bozonata,  and  are  dependent  on  the  ca- 
cique, who,  since  their  insurrection,  has  been 
imitbrmly  nominated  by  the  king.  They  arc 
warlike  and  valiant,  and  proved  themselves  of  those 
who  gave  most  trouble  to  their  conquerors.  This 
nation  was  originally  so  numerous  tiiat  they 
amounted  to  above  70,000,  and  now  they  do  not 
exceed  20,000 :  they  employ  themselves  in  taking 
pearls  from  the  river  Hacha,  and  iu  making  fine 
woven  cotton  stuffs  :  they  journey  on  horseback, 
and  have  many  of  tliese  animals,  which  from  their 
Telocity  they  call  aguiliUias.  They  have  a  great 
commerce  with  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  by 
these  they  are  supplied  with  different  articles  of 
mercliandise,  slaves,  fire-arms,  and  ammunition, 
with  which  they  are  very  dexterous.  They  dif- 
fered from  the  other  Indians,  in  as  much  as  they 
were  laborious,  and  carried  on  merchandise,  this 

Jjermitting  them  to  be  sumptuously  clothed,  and  to 
ive  in  great  wealth:  the  women  wear  a  cloak 
sewed  in  the  form  of  a  large  upper  petticoat;  and 
the  men  a  short  shirt  and  a  cloak,  with  the  ends 
thrown  over  the  shoulders,  also  some  breeches 
reaching  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  They  are 
continually  eating  the  herb  hayo^  in  Peru  called 
coca,  which  gives  them  vigour  and  force,  and 
they  ahvays  carry  with  them  a  wallet.  They 
proceed  slowly  in  their  journeys,  having  before 
them  the  wife  loaded  with  her  children,  the  fuel, 
and  the  different  articles  that  they  are  carrying 
for  sale.  When  they  declare  war  w  ith  another 
nation,  they  all  proceed  on  horseback  ;  and  having 
come  in  front  of  the  enemy,  they  cut  the  legs  of 
the  animals,  lest  any  of  their  party  should  have 
the  means  of  flying  from  the  attack.  The  Sr. 
Monroy,  bishop  of  Santa  Marta,  made  noble  but 
ineffectual  exertions  to  reduce  these  barbarians  to 
the  Catholic  faith  ;  his  zeal  was  followed  up  with 
unabating  ardour  by  Don  Juan  Nieto  del  Aguila 
and  Don  Joseph  Xavicr  Arauz,  but  with  as  little 
success.  In  1749,  the  king  ordered  four  monks  of 
the  order  of  :be  Jesuits  to  undertake  their  conver- 
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sion,  nnd  they  were  about  to  proceed  fo  the  callini^, 
when  they  were  countermanded  by  his  Majesty, 
and  in  their  stead  were  sent  some  monks  of  the 
order  of  the  Capuchins,  who  were  at  that  time 
occupied  in  the  reduction  of  the  Chimilas  Indians, 
and  who,  in  fact,  have  the  charge  0(1  ho  same  at 
the  present  day,  though  even  their  labours  are  but 
uselessly  bestowed.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
that  the  cacique  Don  Cecilio,  assisted  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Andaluz,  proposed  to  this 
court  (of  Spain)  the  conquest  of  the  (juajiros,  and 
the  project  having  bt-en  laid  before  the  viceroy 
of  Santa  I'e,  was  approved,  but  never  put  into 
cflbct;  from  all  which  it  should  seem  that  some 
superior  cause  stood  in  the  way  of  bringing  about 
any  reduction  of  this  nation  to  the  faith. 

GUAJOMULCO,  San  Buenaventura  nn, 
a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  and  akfildia 
mayor  ofCuernavaca  in  Nucva  Espana;  situate 
on  the  eminence  of  a  mountain,  three  leagues 
from  its  capital.  It  contains  80  families  of  In- 
dians. 

GUAJOYA,  San  Pablo  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  missions  that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mainas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Napo. 

G'UAJUAPA,  the  afcuklia  mayor  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  Nueva  Espafia,  in  the  bishopric  of  La  Puebla 
de  los  Angeles  ;  it  is  also  called  Misteca  Baxa,  and 
is  divided  into  partidos  or  districts,  which  are  this, 
and  that  of  Tonala.  It  is  of  a  warm  and  moist 
temperature,  abounding  iu  cattle  of  the  goat  kind, 
of  the  hides  and  tallow  of  which  consists  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  commerce,  not  to  mention  some 
proportion  ofseeds  and  cochineal,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  some  mats  of  reed  put  together  with  - 
much  ingenuity,  and  held  in  great  estimation  in  the 
other  jurisdictions.  This  jurisdiction  contains 
many  estates  and  ranches,  where  is  grown  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  wheat,  maize,  and  other  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  and  where  also  there  are  some 
breeds  of  large  cattle.  The  district  consists  of  12^ 
principal  settlements,  and  that  of  Tonola,  which 
is  joined  to  it;  of  13  others,  situated  at  propor- 
tionate distances,  and  all  consisting  of  Mexican 
and  Mistecos  Indians.  They  are, 
San  Pedro  de  Tequisis-     Tuctla, 

tepee,  Xuzistlahuaca, 

Charaetla,  Xuchitepec, 

Mistepec,  Tezuatlan, 

Guanapa,  Tonala, 

Zuchitlapilco,  Tlapanala, 

Xuchitepec,  Atoyaque, 

Guejolotillan,  Tlapalzingo, 
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ZiHacayoapan,  Zacatepec, 

Aciquaya,  Jncuyaclii, 

Caleguala,  Huelolitlan, 

San  Geroiiimo,  Tlacliichilco, 

Guastcpcc,  Igualtepec. 

Aguatlan, 

The  capital  is  tlie  seltlcnient  of  its  name,  enjoys 
a  mild  temperature,  and  its  population  consists  of  300 
families  ot'lndians,  and  as  many  others  of  Spaniards, 
Mustees,  and  Mulattocs.  It  has  a  convent  of  the 
religious  order  of  St.  Domingo,  and  to  this  order 
the  curacy  formerly  belonged.  It  is  50  leagues 
s.  e.  of  Mexico. 

GUAJUCO,  Valle  de  Santiago  de,  a 
settlement  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  province  and  government  of  the  Nuevo  lieyno 
de  Leon  in  Nucva  Espaua ;  situate  between  two 
mountains,  which  form  a  valley  spacious  and  plea- 
sant, and  diversified  by  a  variety  of  fine  trees. 
The  district  is  very  abundant  in  seeds,  and  there 
is  suflicient  of  these  not  only  for  tliis  jurisdiction, 
but  for  others  also :  it  likewise  produces  much 
sugar-cane,  and  of  this  are  made  sugar  and  honey. 
It  is  nine  leagues  to  the  s.  one  quarter  to  the  s.  w. 
of  its  capital. 

GL'AI^ ACEO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregi»iic>ilo  of  Cucnca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  15  miles  h.  by  e.  of  Cuenca,  in  laf. 
2°  53'  s.  and  long  78^  34'  30"  w. 

GU.VLBERTO,  Sicruas  de  San  Juan,  a 
Cordillera  of  very  lofty  mountains  of  Nuevo 
Mexico,  which  run  from  e.  in  33^  of  latitude, 
until  they  reach  the  shore  of  the  Kio  (irande, 
Colorado,  or  Del  Norte,  near  where  it  enters  the 
sea  in  the  gulf  of  California,  or  Mar  Ro.xo  dc 
Cortes. 

(JUALCAS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
corrrsriinicnto  of  Piura  in  Peru,  which  runs  w. 
parallel  to  that  of  Saura,  and  enters  the  Piura. 

GL'ALEA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
poverimierit  of  EsineraUlas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  is  of  a  warm  and  moist  climate,  situate 
between  two  rivers,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  thick 
wood,  near  the  old  road  which  led  from  Quito  to 
the  port  called  Del  Dmbarcadcro,  in  the  river  of 
£smeral(las.  The  plantains  which  grow  in  its 
district  pass  for  those  of  tiie  most  delicate  flavour 
in  all  America.  It  is  23  miles  n.xc.  of  Quito,  in 
lat.  .5'  n.  and  long.  I'S'  .31'  ii\ 

SGUALlXiAU'lir,  a  town  of  the  province 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  a 
l-ivcr  of  the  same  name,  about  90  miles  n.  of  FJue- 
nos  Ayres,  in  lat,  S^  5^  \b'  s.  Long,  jl^'  27' 
«"  w.j 
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GUALEGU.\S,  SAr^  Nicor.As  nc  las,  a 
settlement  of  the  missions  that  are  held  by  the  re- 
ligious order  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Leon  of  N.America,  five  leagues  n.  of  the 
town  of  Cerralvo. 

GUALEGUAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  rises  between 
those  of  Parana  and  Cruguay,  runs  s.  many 
leagues,  then  turns  its  course  e.  and  enters  the  last 
river  by  two  mouths,  forming  an  island. 

[Gualeguay,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  alx)ut  95  miles  n.  w.  of  Buenos 
Ayres.     Lat.  33"  8'  19".     Long.  59°  28'  10".] 

GUALI,  or  GuEDi,  a  rapid  river  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Los  Marquetoncs  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  dc 
Granada.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  city  of 
Mariquita,  runs  c.  passing  through  the  town  of 
Honda,  and  then  enters  the  grand  river  of  La 
Magdalena.  On  all  the  settlements  situate  on  its 
shores,  the  inhabitants  are  subj'ect  to  the  epidemic 
disorder  of  cotos  or  tumors  on  the  throat,  and  this 
is  attributed  to  the  waters,  which  contain  certain 
minerals,  and  in  as  much  as  those  who  abstain 
from  drinking  them  are  not  afllicted  with  this  ma- 
lady. Its  mouth  is  in  lat.  5^  15^  w.  Lon:^-  71^ 
53'  zs. 

GuALi,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mariquita  in  the  same  kingdom  ; 
situate  near  the  source  of  the  former  river,  and 
from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

[GuALi,  some  sierras  in  the  same  province  and 
government  as  the  former.] 

GU.ALLAGA,  a  large  and  copious  river  of  the 
province  and  correginiieiilo  ofCJuanucoin  Peru, 
formed  from  that  of  the  Pilgomayu,  which  rises 
from  the  lake  of  Bonibon  in  the  province  of 
Tarma,  and  from  that  of  Visacaca,  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  mountains  of  the  province  ofdua- 
malics.  These  two  rivers  united  pass  near  the 
city  of  Leon  dc  Guanuco,  bending  their  course  to 
the;?,  and  form  the  Guallaga,  whicii  afterwards 
collects  the  waters  of  those  of  Paloyacu,  Santa 
Maria,  Tacumi,  Arapi,  Aguanos,  Apena,  and  of 
the  lake  Tiiratini.  At  the  month  of  tiiis  river, 
and  on  one  of  its  shores,  dwelt  the  two  numerous 
nations  of  the  Aguanos  and  the  Barbadoes  Indians, 
the  latter  thus  named  from  their  wearing  beards, 
a  feature  which  distinguishes  them  from  ail  the 
other  Indians  of  America  :  they  are  of  a  very  dark 
colour,  owing  to  their  always  going  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  the  women,  who 
assist  in  the  raric/irrias,  are  fair  and  ruddy.  They 
formerly  occupietl  upwards  of  IJO  Ien:;ues  of 
territory.  This  river,  which  was  the  same  along 
u  B  2 
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whicb  the  tyrant  Lope  do  Aguirre  proceeded, 
enters  the  Mavafum  on  the  ,«.  side  ;  its  mouth  is  30 
leai^ues  from  the  Pongo,  or  narrow  pass  so  called, 
in  Vat.  7°  W  a. 

(illALMATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Pastos,  in  the  district  aud 
jnrisdictiou  of  the  presidency  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

GUALPl,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Atacamos  or  Ilsmeialdas  in  tlie 
kingdom  (jf  Qnito.  It  enters  the  Mira  a  little  be- 
fore this  runs  into  the  sea. 

GUAM  A,  a  rapid  river  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
Peru,  to  the  w.  of  Lima,  in  the  province  and  eor- 
regimienlo  of  Cercado.  It  waters  and  fertilizes  an 
extensive //rtwjrrrt,  to  which  it  gives  its  name;  is 
<laiigerous  to  be  forded,  and  as  it  enters  the  sea, 
forms  a  small  bay. 

(ivAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
(he  river  Yaraqui,  at  its  source,  to  the  e.  of  the 
city  of  Barquisimeto,  between  this  city  and  the 
town  of  San  Felipe, 

GuAMA,  another  settlement,  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  on  the  5.  coast. 

Guam  A,  another  river,  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  arm  of  Los  Amazonas,  which  forms  the 
island  of  Marajo,  just  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea. 

GUAMACHUCO,  a  province  and  corregi- 
M/fHtoof  Peru,  bounded  e.  by  the  province  of  Caxa- 
marquilla,  n.  e.  by  that  of  Chachapoyas,  the  river 
Maranon  running  between,  «.  by  Caxamarca,  9!.a). 
and  w.  by  that  of  Truxillo,and  s.  by  that  of  Gonchu- 
cos.  It  is  30  leagues  long  e.to.  and  10  wide;  it  was 
separated  from  that  of  Caxamarca,  and  was  made 
a  corrcgimiento  in  1759,  the  Count  dc  Superunda 
being  viceroy.  It  is  not  wanting  in  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, such  as  maize,  wheat,  barley,  papas, 
and  fruits  of  the  sierra  and  the  valleys,  in  as  much 
as  it  enjoys  some  good  temperatures,  though  it  is 
ibrthe  most  part  cold  ;  and  in  this  view  only  does 
it  diflfer  from  the  province  of  Caxamarca,  its  pro- 
ductions as  well  as  commerce,  in  all  other  respects, 
corresponding  with  those  of  that  province.  Here 
are  breeds  of  all  sorts  of  cattle,  particularly  sheep, 
of  the  wool  of  which  much  country  cloth  is  made 
in  the  great  manufactories  that  are  found  here. 
Here  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  some  of  the 
silver  ones  are  worked,  together  with  those  of  the 
mountain  of  Algumarca,  of  San  Joseph  de  Acho- 
comas,and  of  therea/  l)e  Carangas;  others  of  gold 
are  worked  also,  though  but  few  of  them.  In  the 
mountain  of  Aupillan  is  a  good  vein  of  iron,  and 
in  other  parts  are  found  sulphur  and  ioad-ttone. 
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This  province  is  watered  by  certain  rivers,  the 
most  considerable  of  which  is  the  Tablachaea, 
which  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lofty  snowy  moun- 
tain to  the  s.  e.  at  the  end  of  the  province,  &c. 
called  Pallagatos  :  this  river  receives  those  of  An- 
gasmarca  and  finachaca,  and,  runnini;;:!.  througfi 
the  confines  of  the  province  of  C^onchucos,  en- 
riches the  stream  of  the  Santa,  flowing  with  its 
whole  waters  into  the  same.  The  other  river  of 
note  is  that  which  is  called  Guamachuco,  and 
rises  from  a  lake  close  to  the  settlement,  and  which, 
following  a  }i.  course,  receives  other  smaller 
streams,  and  then  incorporates  itself  with  the  river 
of  Las  Criznejas,  of  the  province  of  Caxamarca, 
which  river  enters  the  Maranon  by  an  e.  course, 
as  do  those  of  Chusgon,  Santisbamba,  Iracapampa, 
and  others.  Here  are  few  settlements,  but  many 
estates  well  peojiled,  and  having  for  the  most  part 
workshops  and  buildings,  and  even  churciics.  I'lie 
inhabitants  amount  to  11,000:  its  rcpartii)tiiiito 
was  small.  The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the 
same  name,  situate  on  a  very  cold  spot;  the  other 
settlements  are, 

Sinsicapa,  Malin, 

Otusco,  Huancai, 

Estancias,  Santiago  de  Chuco, 

Usquil,  Ilaxabamba. 

Lucma, 

It  contains  2S  churches,  divided  amongst  the 
different  districts  of  Mollepata,  .Turubaraba,  Mar- 
cabal,  and  ChuquisoMgo. 

GUAMAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena,  in  the  district  of  tlie 
town  of  Mompox  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
grand  river  Magdalena. 

GuAMAL,  a  point  of  land  on  tlie  s.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  opposite  the  island  of  Pinos. 

GUAMALIES,  a  province  and  coiregimiento of 
Peru,  bounded  w.  by  the  province  of  Pataz,  c.  by 
the  mountains  of  the  infidel  Indians,  s.e.  by  the 
province  of  Guanuco,  s.  by  that  of  Tarma,  s.zo. 
by  that  of  Caxatambo,  and  «.  zo.  and  w.  by  that  of 
Conchucos.  Its  length  is  82  leagues  n.s.  and  its 
width  30  e.  zc  being  in  other  parts  no  more  than 
12.  This  province  is  nothing  more  than  an  exten- 
sive valley,  through  which  runs  the  Maranon, 
which  river  rises  six  leagues  beyond  the  s.  boun- 
dary of  the  province,  from  the  lake  Lauricocha, 
of  the  province  of  Tarma :  its  waters  arc  in- 
creased by  various  other  rivers  and  streams,  which 
enter  it  on  either  side  ;  and  some  of  these  are  very 
considerable.  The  temperature  is  cold  towards 
the  s.  and  elsewhere  it  is  for  the  most  part  benign. 
To  the  71.  however,  in  the  curacy  of  Iluacai- 
baraba,  are  found  some  estancias  of  such  intense 
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heal  (he  whole  year  round,  that  it  is  (o  this  cause 
that  the  dark  cohxir,  which  renders  the  iniiabi- 
tants  here  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, is  attributed,  and  tiiat  they  are  called 
Zanibos.  Here  is  grown  an  al)undance  of  seeds 
and  fruits:  there  are  larije  breeds  of  cattle,  from 
the  wool  of  which  is  made  a  considerable  |)or(ion 
of  country  cloth,  the  same  being  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  This  province  produces  some 
coca  ;  and  some  few  years  back  were  discovered 
some  silver  mines,  which  promise  well,  as  also 
another  of  quicksilver,  in  the  mountain  called 
Chonla.  Near  the  settlements  of  Agnaraira  and 
Bauos  are  fountains  of  hot  water  ;  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  latter  settlement  are  seen  the  vestiges 
of  a  stone  road  made  by  art,  some  similar  to  which 
are  found  in  other  provinces,  as  in  those  contiguous 
with  Conchucos,  Tarma,  and  others,  the  direction 
of  the  same  being  s.  of  Caxacarca,  and  the  route 
by  which  the  Incas  used  to  travel.  Some  say  that 
this  road  led  as  far  as  Quito  :  be  that  as  it  maj-, 
it  gives  proofs  of  a  very  sumptuous  work ;  and 
not  far  from  it  are  discovered  some  monuments  of 
antiquity,  such  as  a  palace  for  bathing,  in  the 
building  of  which  the  stones  are  so  neatly  knit  to- 
gether that  the  union  is  scarcely  visible ;  also  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  and  a  fortress  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  towards  the  side  which  is  laved  by  the 
river  Maranon  ;  there  is  likewise  a  caslle  at  some 
distance  from  the  fort.  In  this  province  is  found 
the  stone  called  yEtites,  or  of  the  eagles  ;  also 
there  are  several  kinds  of  wood  peculiarly  adapted 
for  building,  amongst  which  the  cedar  particu- 
larly abounds,  the  same  being  cut  oii  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  e.  The  settlements  of  its  juris- 
tlidion  are, 

Bauos,  Llacta, 

Bondos,  Puiios, 

(3osma,  Mirailores, 

Chupan,  Zinga, 

Qiiipai,  Punchao, 

Chuquis,  Pariarca, 

Jesus,  Tantaniayo. 

Xivin,  llacas, 

liuanerin,  Xipdn, 

Choras,  Chipao, 

Pachas,  Monzon, 

Sillapata,  Huaicabamba, 

Llamas,  Kundabamba, 

Aguamira,  lluaiigaiiche, 

Coascahuac,  Llanos, 

Chavinillas,  Querin. 

C;UAiVlA>f,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  coric^imiento  of  Truxillo  in  Peru  ; 
situate  in  the  valley  of  (Jhiuio.     It  was  fornicrly 
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well  peopled,  but  at  present  reduced  to  a  very 
scanty  luimber  of  Indians,  who  live  by  cuHiv;itiiig 
some  sorts  «f  grain  and  garden  heibs,  which  tliey 
carry  for  sale  to  the  city,  from  whence  this  settle- 
ment is  distant  half  a  league  to  the  s.  e.  It  has  a 
beautiful  grove  of  poplars,  and  a  good  church, 
Avhich  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1759,  and  which  has  not  since  been  re- 
paired. In  this  church  is  an  image  of  the  humi- 
lity and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  held 
in  particular  veneration  by  the  inhabitants. 

GUAMANGA,or  HuAMANGA,a  province  and 
corregiviiento  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru  ;  bounded  n. 
and  n.  e.  by  the  province  of  fiuanta,  s.  by  that  of 
Vilcas  Huaman,  and  r.::.  by  thatof  Castro  Virreyna. 
Its  jurisdiction  is  so  limited  that  it  hns  no  more 
than  two  settlements,  though  some  others  have 
been  separated  from  it.  Its  territory  lies  high,  and 
its  temperature  is  colli.  It  abounds  in  excellent 
pastures,  in  which  breed  many  herds  of  cattle,  the 
wool  of  which  is  esteemed  tiie  finest  of  any  in 
Peru.  Much  wheat  grows  here,  and  the  best  in 
the  low  lands.  This  province  was  conquered  anil 
united  to  the  empire  by  the  Inca  V  iracocha,  eighth 
emperor. 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  the  same  name,  founded 
by  Francisco  Pizarro,  in  1339,  in  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  plain,  which  is  watered  and  fertilized  by 
a  river  rising  in  the  mountains.  It  has  also  the 
names  of  San  Juan  de  la  Victoria,  in  memory  of 
the  retreat  of  Manco  Inca,  after  that  he  had  well 
nigh  conquered  the  Spaniards  in  a  blooily  battle  ; 
and  also  of  San  Juan  de  la  FrorUera,  although  no 
one  calls  it  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  (iua- 
nianga.  Its  temperature  is  so  benign  that  it  is  never 
inconunoded  either  by  heat  or  cold,  and  enjoys  a 
constant  spring.  There  is  no  town  in  Peru  tiiat 
can  compare  with  it  in  buildings:  these  are  all  of 
stone,  very  handsome  and  convenient,  and  having 
gardens  and  orchards  annexed,  both  for  recrealiou 
and  use.  The  public  jilacesaiid  squares  are  grand, 
and  the  entrances  to  the  city  adorned  witli  rows  of 
trees.  It  has  two  parishes,  with  four  curacies,  a 
college,  which  is  a  royal  seminary,  with  the  title 
of  San  Christoval,  and  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
an  university  ;  some  convents  of  the  religious  orders 
of  Santo  Domingo,  San  Francisco,  San  Agnstin, 
La  Merced,  San  Juan  de  Dios ;  and  a  college 
which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the  company  of 
Jesuits ;  also  two  monasteries  for  nuns,  one  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  anotlier  of  Carmelites;  three 
religious  houses  of  entertainment,  called  Snn  Fran- 
cisco, De  Paula,  De  San  Agustin,  and  De  .Vgoni- 
zanles,  called  De  la  IJnena  Nluerte;  and  a  curacy 
cutitlcd  Santa  Maria  Magdalena,  lomposcd  of  In- 
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dians,  who  live  in  dilTerciit  wards  of  the  city.  It 
nliounils  in  ffrain,  iVuit,  and  calllo,  and  from  the 
skins  otliic  hit(>-r  arc  niaiie  soles  for  shoes,  l)elts 
and  other  sorts  of  leather,  by  whicii  a  f>;rcat  trade 
is  carried  on.  In  ils  territory  is  a  fountain,  the 
■water  of  which,  when  conirealed,  is  converted 
into  a  white  and  Iraiisparent  stone,  of  wiiich  are 
made  jjlass  for  windows,  fii^nres,  and  articles  of 
ornament.  It  lias  al>o  mines  of  silver,  gold,  and 
load-stone,  but  few  of  tliem  are  worked.  It  is  the 
head  of  a  bishopric  erected  by  Paul  V^  in  the  year 
lOOD,  ami  suflVagan  to  Lima.  It  comprehends 
oijjht  provinces,  which  are,  Guanta,  V'ilcas  II ua- 
man,  Andraguailas,  Guancabelica,  Angaracs, 
Castro  V'irreyna,  Parinacocha,  and  Lucanas.  The 
natives  are  courteous,  aft'able,  liberal,  and  conver- 
sant as  well  in  the;  sciences  as  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness. This  city  contains  many  noble  and  rich 
families,  and  not  a  few  descended  from  ihe  first 
conquerors.  It  is  the  native  place  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious Scfuir  Don  Manuel  Ger(')nimo  de  IJo- 
niani,  canon  of  this  holy  church,  bishop  of  Pa- 
nama, and  Cuzco  ;  also  of  the  Marquis  of  V'alde- 
lirios,  actual  counsellor,  chamberlain  of  the  royal 
and  supreme  council  of  the  Indies,  and  of  Dona 
Maria  Teresa  Ouzategui  y  Munivi,  Marchioness 
of  I'cria,  a  lady  of  singular  talent  and  education, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  philosophy, 
the  belles  Icttres,  and  dift'erent  languages.  This 
city  is  188  miles  s.e.  of  Lima,  17G  ii.w.  from 
Cuzco,  and  13-1  n.  e.  from  Pisco.  Lat.  12°  56'*. 
Long.  73°  37'  w. 

Bishops  who  have  presided  in  Guamanga. 

1.  Don  Fr.  Agustin  de  Carvajal,  of  the  order 
of  San  Agustin,  native  of  Caceres  in  Lslrema- 
dnra,  prior  of  the  convent  in  V^alladolid,  assist- 
ant general  of  the  order  ;  promoted  from  the  church 
of  Panama  to  this,  in  IGll;  he  governed  until 
1(320,  when  he  died. 

2.  Don  Francisco  \'^erdugo,  native  of  Carmona 
in  Andalucia,  collegiate  in  the  college  of  iMaese 
Kodrigo  de  Sevilla,  professor  of  canons  and  laws, 
advocate  of  the  inquisition  of  Sevilla,  and  fiscal 
of  that  of  Murcia,  afterwards  inquisitor  of  Lima; 
elected  bishop  of  Guaman<;a  in  1622;  he  was  a 
model  for  charitable  and  just  prelates,  five  times 
visited  his  bishopric,  and  died  in  1636,  having 
been  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Santa  Fc. 

3.  Don  Fr.  Gabriel  de  Zarate,  of  the  order  of 
Santo  Domingo,  native  of  Lima  ;  he  was  \nior 
in  four  convents  of  his  religion,  twice  provincial, 
calificmlor  of  the  holy  oliice,  and  presented  to 
this  bishopric  in  the  same  year  of  1636;  he  died 
llie  following  year. 

4.  Foil  Fr.  Antonio  Conderina,  of  Uie  order  of 


San  Agustin,  native  of  Bilbao;  proinofod  from 
lh(;  bishoj)ric  of  Santa  Marta  to  this,  in  161.5;  on 
his  arrival,  however,  he  became  mad,  and  in  his 
stead  was  nominated, 

5.  Don  Antonio  de  Castro  del  Castillo,  who  did 
not  accept  the  dignity. 

6.  Don  .Andres  Garcia  de  Zurita,  native  of  Se- 
villa, collegiate  and  rector  in  the-  royal  college  of 
San  Felipe  and  San  Marcos  of  the  university  of 
Lima,  curate  in  the  bishopric  of  Quito,  canon 
anil  afterwards  dean  of  the  holy  church  of  Lima, 
coadjutor  to  the  bishopric  of  Guamanga,  and  then 
bishop,  and  from  thence  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Truxillo,  in  1650. 

7.  Don  Francisco  (iodoy,  canon  of  the  churches 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Arcquipa,  and  dean  of  this 
church,  professor  of  arts;  elected  bishop  of  Gua- 
manga in  the  same  j'ear,    1650. 

8.  Don  Fr.  Cipriano  de  Medina,  of  the  order 
of  Santo  Domingo,  native  of  Lima,  professor  of 
arts,  difi/iidor  anil  procurator-general ;  elected 
bishop  of  (iuanianga,  the  cathedral  of  which  he 
finished,  and  who  died  the  same  day  that  be  was 
preceeding  to  make  the  visilgtion. 

9.  Don  V'asco  de  Contreras,  native  of  Lima, 
collegiate  of  tiie  college  of  San  Martin,  and  of 
his  university,  treasurer  of  that  holy  church, 
bisho[)  of  Popayan,  from  whence  he  was  removed 
to  this  bishopric. 

10.  Don  Sandio  Pardo  de  Andradcy  Figueroa, 
who  was  promoted  to  liie  bishopric  of  Quito, 
in  1688. 

11.  Don  Diego  Ladron  de  Guevara  ;  he  passed 
from  the  church  of  Panama,  in-  16f)9  ;  was  pro- 
moted (o  that  of  (Tiiamanga,  and  from  thence  to 
that  of  Quito,  in  1703. 

12.  Don  Diego  Deza  y  Ulloa,  native  of  Mexico, 
who  died  in  1719. 

J3.  Don  //-.  Alonzo  Roldan,  of  the  order  of 
San  Hasilio,  native  ot  Villarobledo  in  La  Mancha,  - 
master  in  sacred  theology,  synodiral  examiner  of 
the  aiclil)isliopric  of  Toledo,  ca/ifuatlor  of  the 
holy  tribunal  of  th.';  inquisition,  abbot  of  his 
church  of  AlcaUi  and  of  the  monastery  of  Ma- 
drid, difinidnr,  provincial,  and  vicar-gercrul  of  the 
provinces  of  CastiUa  and  Andalucia  ;  presented  to 
the  bishopric  of  Guamanga  in  1723  ;  he  2:ovtriied 
with  singular  integrity  his  church  for  17  years; 
and  although  oppressed  with  years  and  pi^rsccu- 
tions,  he  endeavoured  to  renounce  the  mitre,  yet 
was  not  this  permitted  him. 

14.  Don  Fr.  Francisco  Galcano,  of  the  order  of 
La  Merced,  native  of  Lima,  first  professor  of 
writing  in  the  university  o(  San  Marcos,  auxiliary 
bishop  of  that  capital,  with  the  title  of  llosalicnse, 
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«T)(]  promofcd  to  that  of  Guamanga  in  1741 ;   he 
ilicd  in  1743. 

15.  Don  Mififnel  Bcrnanio  de  la  Fiiente  Koja, 
native  of  Lima,  promotfd  from  the  church  of 
Santa  ('ruz  ile  hi  Sierra  in  1744;  but  he  died  betbre 
lie  could  fake  possession. 

16.  Don  Praticisco  Gutierrez;  elected  in  1745; 
he  died  in  1749. 

17.  Don  Felipe  IManrique  de  Lara,  native  of 
Liiu;),  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Marquises 
of  this  liflo,  dean  of  that  holy  metropolitan  church  ; 
elected  bishop  of  Panama,  which  dig-nity  he  re- 
nounced, and  then  of  Guamanga,  in  1750;  lie 
died  in  17G5. 

18.  Don  Fr.  Joseph  Luis  de  Lila,  of  the  order 
of  San  Agu«(in,  niitive  of  Panama;  elected  in 
170G  ;  he  died  in  I7t59. 

19.  Don  Miguel  Moreno  y  Olio,  native  of  Pa- 
nama, dean  of  its  holy  church,  and  bishop;  from 
Mhonce  lie  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Gua- 
manga in  1771  ;  he  died  in  1782. 

20.  Don  Francisco  I-opez,  abbot  of  Motril ; 
elected  bi^llop  of  (iuamuiga  in  178'^. 

Gl'AMANl,  a  corr.'illna  of  mountains,  very 
lofty  and  covered  with  snow,  which  is  united  to 
the  grand  coidilL  ra  of  tlie  Andes,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

GUAMANTANGA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  corresimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru.  It  is 
small,  Init  celebrated  for  tiie  continual  pilgrimages 
vhich  are  made  hither  from  different  parts,  by 
people  who  come  to  visit  the  efligy  of  Christ, 
■which  is  highly  venerated  in  one  of  the  churches; 
and  upon  the  celebration  of  the  fl'stival,  which  is 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  concourse  of  visitors 
from  the  other  |)rovinccs  is  immense. 

GUAMANTLA,  or  Utamantla,  a  sefllemeut 
of  the  province  and  alcaldia  nmi/or  of  TIaxcala 
in  Nneva  Fspana.  It  contains  more  than  100  fa- 
milies of  Spaniards,  Mulattocs,  and  3fustees,  who 
occu])y  themselves  in  making  bits  for  bridles,  stir- 
rups, and  many  other  nice  works  in  iron,  with 
such  neatness,  that  these  articles  arc  in  high  esti- 
mation throughout  the  kingdom,  and  form  the 
principal  branch  of  commerce.  It  has  a  convent 
of  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco ;  situate 
15  miles  e.  of  TIaxcala,  27  n.e.  of  Puebla,  and 
48  w.  by  a.  of  Xalapa. 

GUAMANZANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  coircp,imieiito  of  Truxillo  in  Peru  ;  situate 
near  the  river  Morin,  and  the  mountain  of  Pela- 
gatos. 

GUAMARA,  an  abundant  river  of  the  pro- 
■?incc  and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil.     It  runs 
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many  leagues  to  the  ».  «.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  close 
to  the  jioint  of  Colfa. 

GLAMAKO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  of  La  Magdalena. 

GUAAIARL',  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  Carmelite  lathers  of  Portno-al,  in 
the  country  of  Las  Amazouas  ;  situate  on  the  sliore 
of  the  Rio  Negro. 

GUAMAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Antioquia  in  the  JNucvo  Rey no  do 
Granada. 

Gi'AMAS,  another  setllement,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Fspana  ;  si- 
tuate on  the  coast  of  thcgulf  of  Calitbrnia. 

GUAM.VZ.VN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

GUAMBA,  an  ancient  and  very  fertile  province 
in  the  territory  of  the  province  of  Popayan,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grenada,  discovered  by  Sebasliarr 
de  Renalcazar  in  1536.  Its  natives  were  ferocious 
and  cannibals. 

GUAMBACHO,  a  port  of  the  S.  sea,  on  tlie 
coast  of  the  province  and  corrcgimioilo  of  Santa  in 
Peru . 

GUAMBlA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan  in  the  JSuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada. 

GUAMBOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimienlo  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the 
valley  of  Tlayabamba,  runs  inclining  to  ^.  i.  c.  and 
enters  the  Moyobamba. 

GU.VMES,  San  Diego  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Pastos  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of 
the  Lake. 

GiiAMES,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  cor- 
reginiioito,  which  runs  e.  for  many  leaffucs,  col- 
lecting the  waters  of  many  other  rivers,  and  of  ihc 
lake  .Mocoa,  when  it  enters  wilh  a  very  abundant 
stream  into  the  Pulu-mayu.  It  has  a  very  hand- 
some bridge  of  willow  twigs. 

Guames,  another  river,  in  the  province  and  cor- 
regimienlo  of  Tacunga,  and  of  (he  same  kingdom. 
It  rises  near  the  settlement  of  Pillaro,  runs  e.,-  and 
united  with  others,  enters  the  Curaray  in  the  country 
of  the  Canelos. 

GUA.MINI,  a  mountain  of  tlie  provinceand  £jo- 
vernment  of  Buenos  .Vyres,  near  the  const  of  the 
Pafagones. 

(il'AMO,    a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 

Ibague  in  the  government  of  .Mariquitii,  of  the 

Nuevo  iteyno  d«  Granada;  aiuicxcd  to  the  curacy 
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of  the  settlement  of  Cuello.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempera- 
ture, fortilc,  aiKhibundaiil  in  the  veKelable  produc- 
tions of  its  climate,  and  contains  40f)  housekeepers. 

GuAMO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  <ro- 
vernmciil  ol  Miracaibo,  which  rises  n.  of  the  city 
of  Menda,  between  this  city  and  the  (ireat  lake. 
It  runs  n.  and  empties  itself  into  the  said  lake. 

G'UANiOCO,  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Antioc|uia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc  Gra- 
nada. It  is  rich,  and  abounds  in  minesof  silver  of 
the"i)urrst  kind  ;  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Alnra,  in  the  midst  of  some  extensive  sieir  is,  from 
which  it  has  taken  its  name,  the  same  abounding  in 
washiiiir  places  of  gold,  found  amotigslthc  qui  bradas 
or  broken  and  uneven  grounds  which  abound  here : 
these  washing  places  are  called  San  Francisco, 
iJijaL'-un,  Plalanar,  Ariza,  Trinidad,  San  Pedro, 
l,a  Cruz,  Tupe,  Iv^polon  de  Sabalo,  Ambulama, 
vSaltillo,  Eucarnacion,  Santa  Margarita,  Santa 
Isal>el,  San  JiOrenzo,  Cultura,  Caceri  (Vraiidc, 
Cacerito;  and  tliere  are  many  others,  which  have 
produced  an  intinitc  quantity  of  gold,  causing  the 
city  to  increase  in  fame,  commerce,  and  popula- 
tion. Since,  however,  the  decay  of  the  mines,  it 
has  been  reduced  to  a  miserable  state,  and  is  merely 
the  ruins  of  what  it  formerly  was.  [It  is  32  miles 
17.  c.   of  Aiitioquia.      Lat.  7"  9'  n.      Long.  71'' 

57'  tc. 

GIJAMOS,  a  barbarous  nalionof  Indians,  of  the 
l/anums  of  the  Orinoco,  to  the  n.  and  to  the  c.  of 
the  river  Apure,  near  which  they  dwell  amongst 
the  woods  :  bounded  s.  by  the  nation  of  the  Paes, 
and  e.  by  that  of  the  Palcnques.  They  arc  very 
numerous  and  valorous. 

GUAMOTE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
carre^hniento  of  Riobaraba  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

GUANABACOA,  atown  of  the  isJand  of  Cuba. 

GUAN.VIJO,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Santo 

])oniingo,  near  the  coast  of  the  e.  head.     It  runs 

into  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  bay  of  Sa- 

mana,  close  to  the  cape  of  San  Raf;iel. 

(JIJANACAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  founded  on  the  confines  of  that  of  Quito, 
by  the  regulars  of  the  company,  in  IG'iO,  when  they 
entered  the  kingdom  to  reduce  to  the  faith  the 
Faeces  Indians. 

GuANAC  \s,  a  paramo  or  desert  raonntain,  which 
is  very  lofty  and  covered  w  ith  eternal  snow,  in  the 
same  province  and  kingdom  as  the  former  settle- 
ment, on  the  skirts  of  which  it  is  situate.  It  lies 
in  the  direct  road  in  going  down  from  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  and  many  travellers  have  been  frozen  ia 
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their  journey,  through  the  intense  cold  which  pre- 
vails here. 

GUANAC.\T1,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Panama  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  c.  of  the  settlement  of  Chepo.  Its  shores 
are  very  fertile,  and  adorned  with  numerous  culti- 
vated estates  and  gardens.  It  runs  into  the  S.  sea, 
on  tiie  u).  6f  the  river  called  Cheraina,  in  lat.  8* 
53' «. 

GUANACEVl,  a  settlement  and  red  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  province  of  Tepeguana,  and 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  Las  Nasas,  15  leagues  to  the  «.  w.  lo. 
of  the  capital  Cuadiana. 

[GUAN  ACHES,  several  lakes  of  the  kingdom  of 
La  Plata;  situate  about  55  miles  to  the  n.  e.  of 
Mendoza  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  Into  these  lakes 
run  the  rivers  He  Mendoza,  O'Tamiya,  and  Blanco, 
ami  several  others  :  the  largest  of  these  lakes  is 
called  Lag.  Grande,  which  is  about  54  miles  long, 
out  of  which  lake  runs  the  river  Desaguadero  or 
Colorado,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  between 
the  river  Plata  and  the  peninsula  De  San  Josef.] 

GUANACOCIIA,  a  settlement  of  the  provmce 
and  corregiiniento  of  Cuyo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Oliile  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Mendoza. 

(jUANAGUANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  goverimient  of  Cumana  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  I'irme  ;  situate  in  the  interior  of  the  ser- 
rania.  It  is  one  of  the  missions  that  belong  in 
that  province  to  the  Aragonese  Capuchin  lathers. 

GUANA  :ANI,  or  San  Salvador,  or  i)y  the 
English  called  I'at  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas  ;  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  first  land  of  America  discovered 
by  Admiral  D.  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492. 
lie  gave  it  the  name  of  St  Salvador,  since  lie  had 
already  considered  himself  as  lost,  and  since  iiis 
people  had  threatened  to  kill  him,  unless,  as  he  had 
promised  them,  they  might  find  land.  Lat.  24° 
15'.     Lon<r.75M0'.     [Sec  Sr.  Salvadoh.] 

GUANAHIJCA,  a  volcano  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  in  the  mountains  of  the  corrf-V/i  ri7,  near  that 
of  Osorno.     Lat.  40"  50' .?.     Long.  7 P  45'  w. 

GUANAJA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
on  the  n.  coast,  62  leagues  from  the  point  of 
llicacos. 

GUANA  JIVE,  a  river  of  the  island  of  San  Juan 
de  Puertorico,  which  rises  n.  of  the  town  of  San 
(lerman,  runs  re.  and  enters  the  sea  between  port 
Frances  and  the  river  .Mayagucs. 

(tUANAJUATO,  an  cdcaldin  mm/or  of  Nueva 
Espaiia,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoa- 
can.  It  is  for  the  most  part  ofa  cold  temperature, 
since  its  situation  occupies  the  sierra  Madre.     It* 
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prodiiclioMS  arc  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  of  wliicli 
ineJals  tliere  are  very  abundant  iniiics,  the  \\liicli 
at  (Le  present  (lay  arc  dug  (o  a  crcat  dejitli,  and 
are  much  troubled  with  water,  so  that  tbeir  expciice 
of  workiiitr  is  very  frreat.  Within  its  district  also 
arc  otlicr  mines,  called  the  Heal  dc  San  Nicolas, 
three  leagues  to  tlie  ?;.  that  of  Pcrcgrino,  San  Lo- 
renzo, La  Trinidad,  Jll  liealejo,  four  leagues  (o  the 
v).  Avitli  those  called  La  Puerta,  La  Ovcjara,  i/A 
Mora,  San  Bernabe,  EI  liosario,  and  La  Alcdalla, 
all  of  gold  and  silver;  but  all  yielding  sparingly, 
through  the  scanty  means  of  working  tlicm  pos- 
sessed by  the  natives.  Besides  these  there  are  in 
the  sierras  those  of  Percgrina,  I^a  Sircna,  Las 
Bayas,  Santa  Ana,  and  La  Atalaya,  each  forming 
a  moderate  village,  having  its  church  and  chaplain 
for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  4J  estates  in  -which  the  silver 
is  manufactured.  These  estates  lie  in  certain 
glens,  in  which  reside  hordes  of  labourers,  who 
consume  annually  more  than  100,000  load  of 
maize,  18,000  sheep,  5000  oxen,  and  18,000  load 
of  meal,  tlie  same  being  used  in  the  aforesaid  IG 
villages,  and  in  the  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  Irapuato,  which  is  united  to  this  jurisdiction. 
Tiie  capital  is  Santa  Le. 

GU.\NAMBI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena  ;  situate  between  the  sea- 
roast  and  the  Dique,  which  communicates  with  the 
Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena. 

GIJANAMHU,  or  Juanamhu,  a  large  and  ra- 
pid river  of  the  province  and  corrc<iiinie7Uo  of 
Pasto  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs  from  e. 
tori',  and  after  having  collected  the  waters  of  the 
Mayo,  unites  itself  with  the  Guaitara  ;  when  these, 
united,  join  the  Patia  with  such  riipidity,  as  neither 
to  admit  oi'  vessels  to  pass,  or  any  britlge  to  be 
built  upon  it.  It  is  consequently  passed  en  tarn- 
vita,  l)V  a  sling,  which  consists  o(  a  strong  cable 
attached  on  cither  shore  to  some  stout  trees.  On 
the  cable  is  hung,  by  large  iron  rings,  a  large  bas- 
ket :  and  this,  in  which  arc  placed  the  persons  and 
burthens  that  are  to  be  brought  ov(.r,  is  drawn 
i)ackwards  and  l()rwards  l)y  horses  oneitlu-r  shore, 
by  cords  atlached  to  the  basket.  This  river 
empties  itself  into  the  Patia,  in  about  lat.  I  i?G'  /;. 
;  Long.  IT  2.5'  xc. 

Gl'.\NANAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
1  Paraguay,  who  inhabit  the  vicinities  of  the  river 
\  Parana.  They  are  being  reduced  by  degrees  to 
i  the  faith,  and  are  forming  themselves  into  settle- 
i  ments.  They  are  of  a  docile  nature,  laborious,  and 
i  fond  ol  agriculture. 
I      G'  IJAN  AN  UO,  a  scltlcmcnl  of  the  province  and 
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corregimienlo  of  Riobamba   in    the    kingdom  of 
Quito. 

tiUAN.APA,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor 
of  fiuajuapa  in  Nueva  Espana,  containing  100  fa- 
milies of  Indians. 

GuAN  Ai'A,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It  runs 
u.  inclining  to  the  e.  and  enters  the  Amy,  near  the, 
city  of  Real  Corona. 

GUANAPALO,  a  river  of  the  Nn-vo  Rcyno 
de  Granada,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
gota. It  abounds  in  delicious  fish,  and  innavigable 
by  canoes;  runs  from?^.  to.?,  anti  enters  by  tiic 
n.  into  the  Mela,  near  the  setilcmenl  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Regis. 

GuANAi'Ai.o,  another  river,  of  the  province  and 
govertnuent  of  Maracaibo.  It  rises  to  the  c.  of  the 
town  of  St.  Domingo,  runs  inclining  to  the  e. ;  and 
forming  a  curve  of  very  great  e.vtent,  enters  the 
river  of  La  Portuguesa. 

GUANAPATO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  G'uayana,  which  enters  the  Mefa 
according  to  Mr.  Hellin.  No  doubt,  he  meant  the 
former  river,  and  has  mistaken  the  name. 

GU.'VNAPAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  c.  and  enters  the 
Parana,  between  those  of  Unci  and  ^'agui. 

GUANAl'E,  a  port  in  the  S.  sea,  in  the  province 
and  correiriniiento  of  Trnxillo  in  Peru  ;  little  fre- 
quented,  from  its  insecurity  and  exposure.  It  is 
10  leagues  to  the  s.  e.  of  its  capital,  w  hicli  is  the 
nearest  of  any  population  or  town.  It  has  been 
rendered  very  desolate,  from  want  of  water,  and 
the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  are  comprehended  in 
about  a  dozen  ranchos  of  Indians,  who  live  by  fisli- 
ing,  and  by  helping  vessels  to  unload  which  come 
here  and  are  pressed  for  time. 

GrANAi'F.,  Fauai.lonks  i)R,  four  small  isles; 
one  larger  than  the  rest,  opposite  the  former  port. 
They  are  desert  and  barren. 

CjUAN.VPO,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Barce- 
lona, and  government  of  Ciimana.  It  rises  in  tin; 
mountains  not  far  from  the  coast,  runs  c.  and  enters 
the  I'nare. 

(jUANAPL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  rnyj- 
tainship  of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  ri^es  in  the  moun- 
taiirs,  and  empties  itself  by  the  s.  into  the  mouth  of 
Las  Amazonas. 

(lUANARE,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
are  held  by  the  Capuchin  fathers,  in  the  province 
and  govcrmnent  of  (iunyana  ;  sitinite  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  its  name.  [G'uanare  received  from 
it.s  founders,  in  159J,  the  civil  and  reliu^ions  institu- 
tions given  at  that  period  to  every  village  then 
c  c 
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[established;  that  is,  a  ca/ijVtfo  and  a  curate.  Those 
who  selected  the  situation  deserve  praise  for  (lie 
wisdom  of  Iheir  choice.  In  the  first  place,  a  river, 
which  has  jjiven  its  name  to  tiie  town,  furnishes 
the  iiihal)ilants  witli  good  water,  for  drinkina:  as 
well  as  for  the  purposes  of  culture,  and  for  (he  use 
of  their  flocks.  In  the  next,  there  is  nothiiiijf  to 
prevent  (he  winds  circulating  well  tiirough  the 
town,  and  refrcshini^  the  ainiosphere. 

If  one  considers  the  situation  of  Ciuanare  with 
respect  to  rural  works,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lands 
in  the  e.  ])arl  are  fertile,  and  fit  for  every  des- 
cription of  produce;  and  (hat  to  the  ,«.  and  e.  the 
pas(ure  of  the  immense  plains  are  evidently  des- 
tined by  nature  for  (he  propagation  of  cattle.  It  is 
in  this  speculation  that  the  inhabit;)nts  are  chiefly 
engaged.  Their  greatest  wealth  is  in  cattle,  the 
number  of  which  is  infinite.  They  sell  a  number 
of  oxen  for  the  consumption  of  (he  provinc<",  and 
also  a  number  of  mules  for  i(s  use.  The  surplus 
is  exported  from  C'oro,  Porto  Cavello,  or  fruayana. 
Formerly  very  good  tobacco  was  cultivated  in  (he 
vallej's  of  Tucupio  and  Liporora,  as  well  as  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  river  Portuguesa;  but  since  the  go- 
vernment monopoly,  these  plantations  have  suf- 
fered (he  fate  of  all  those  that  unfortunately  were 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  designed  by  the  minis- 
ters for  the  cultivalion  of  tobacco  on  the  king's  ac- 
count. The  poi)u!ation  of  (iuanare  amounts  to 
12,300  persons.  The  streets  are  in  a  line,  broad, 
and  formed  by  houses,  if  not  magnificent,  of  a  very 
passable^  construction.  There  is  an  hospital  witii  a 
very  pitiful  revenue;  but  the  parish  church  is 
large,  handsome,  and  ornamented  in  a  superior 
manner.  It  owes  a  part  of  its  splendour  to  the  pos- 
session of  Our  Lady  of  Comoroto,  whose  virtues 
and  miracles  oblige  us  to  give  an  account  of  her 
apparition,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  great  concourse 
of  people  which  she  attracts  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  It  was  ascertained  by  an  investigation 
made  by  U.Carlos  de  Herrera,  rector  (cure-rector) 
of  the  catiiedral  of  Caracas,  that  in  1051,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  name  of  John  Sanchez  made  a 
journey  tVom  the  (own  of  Espiritu  Santo  (o  Tucuyo, 
by  a  road  «hich  led  over  some  ihy  sava?nias.  A 
Gaciqne stopped  liirn  to  acquaint  him  that  a  woman 
exceedingly  beaufilul  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
ravine  which  lie  pointed  out  to  liiin,  and  that  she 
had  (old  him  (o  go  witli  his  people,  and  find  the 
whites,  who  would  make  him  throw  water  on  his 
head,  as  the  only  means  of  .securing  his  way  to  hea- 
ven. Sanchez,  being  in  a  hurrj',  deferred  (hcex- 
RUiination  of  the  matter  until  his  return,  which  was 
in  eight  days.     The  Cacique  was  punctual  in  re- 


pairing to  the  same  spot  at  this  period,  continuing 
as  much  adected  w  ith  what  the  woman  had  said  to 
him  as  he  was  on  the  first  day.  The  alcaldes  were 
inlbrmetl  that  the  whole  Cacique  nation  would  re- 
pair (o  (he  church  to  receive  baptism.  This  was 
punctually  executed,  and  in  less  than  one  iiour 
more  (han  7000  souls  were  put  into  (lie  way  of  sal- 
vation. 

Alicr  (his  solemnity,  all  (he  daughters  and  chil- 
dren of  (he  baptized  Indians  beheUl  the  woman  in 
the  ravine  where  she  had  made  her  first  ap|)earance. 
As  it  was  (he  place  where  they  wen(  to  (etch  water, 
(hey  always  stopped  longer  than  their  errand  re- 
quired, and  were  often  se(jl(led  atid  beaten  by  their 
parents.  The  same  fault  and  the  same  chastise- 
ment were  repeated  every  day,  until  at  last  the 
children  declared  that  a  woman  appeared  to  them, 
under  so  beautiful  a  form  (hat  they  could  not  weary 
themselves  with  admiring  lier. 

No  adult  could  see  her ;  but  on  the  report  of  the 
children,  prodigious  virtues  were  attributed  (o  (he 
waters  in  this  ravine.  What  carried  their  belief  lo 
its  height  was  the  bishop  Diego  de  lianos  havino- 
sent  some  of  this  water  to  Madrid  in  1G99  ;  as  it  ar- 
rived there,  after  a  voyage  often  moiilhs,  as  fresh 
as  if  it  had  been  just  (aken  from  the  ravine.  The 
governor  I).  Nicholas  Eugenio  de  Ponce  sent  some 
to  his  wife,  at  the  Canary  islands.  It  arrived 
equally  fresh. 

People  who  are  in  want,  repair  with  a  lighted 
lamp  to  bathe  in  the  ravine.  Every  where  they 
send  for  this  water.  Even  the  flint  stones  have 
become  relics,  and  are  worn  about  the  neck.  Wliat 
is  very  singular,  is  that  every  body  had  an  entire 
faith  in  these  miracles,  excepting  the  very  Cacique 
who  had  given  the  information  to  Sanchez.  He 
persisted  in  an  invincible  unbelief. 

On  the  8th  of  Sept.  1632,  tliey  wished  to  force 
him  to  assist  at  the  divine  ceremonies  ;  he  refused, 
and  retired  to  his  dwelling,  which  was  two  leagues 
off.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived  tiiere  than  the  Vir- 
gin a[)peared  to  him  arrayed  in  a  .splendour  which 
shone  as  brijiht  at  midnight  as  the  meridian  sun. 
Innned lately  the  Cacique  saw  her,  he  said  to  her, 
"  Omadam!  dostthou  conie  here  also,  thou  ma  vest 
as  well  return,  I  am  not  more  disposed  to  obey 
thee;  owing  to  liiee,  I  find  myself  in  trouble;  I 
wish  to  retire  to  (he  woods,  which  I  have  to  repent 
having  ever  left."  The  Indian's  wife  said  to  her 
husband,  "  Do  not  insidtthewoman,benotof  a  bad 
heart."  He  then  took  his  bow  and  arrow  to  shoot 
the  Virgin  ;  but  she  approached  near  enough  (o 
him  to  prevent  it.  He  wished  to  seize  her,  she 
vanished,  and  the  room  was  again  in  darkness.  In] 
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{the  s.ime  time  tlie  (>;icique  felt  something  in  liis 
hand.  Tiii-y  liijlilod  a  fire,  and  discovered  it  to  be 
a  figure  ot'llie  Virgin,  whicii  lie  had  concealed  in 
the  thalch  of  his  collage  :  he  fled  into  the  woods, 
and  died  of  a  bite  of  a  serpent. 

A  child  of  J2  years  old  found  this  little  figure; 
Le  attached  it  to  the  relic  wliicli  he  wore  about  his 
neck.  But  tiiis  event  was  no  sooner  known  than 
the  people  weni  lo  find  it  in  a  procession.  Tliey 
carried  it  to  the  church,  and  Sfjon  raised  a  tem- 
ple more  worthy  of  her,  where  all  the  fuithlnl  con- 
tinually present  her  tin;  homage  of  the  most  i)ro- 
fonnd  veneration.  To  vie  wiili  Our  Lady  of  Lo- 
refo,  she  only  wants  the  wtallh  of  tlie  Italian 
Virgin,  for  she  is  quite  as  much  venerated,  and 
quite  as  powerful. 

Guanare  is  in  lat.  8°]2'«.  and  long.  69^15' 
Zi).  It  lies  J93  miles  s.  5.  r:'.  of  (^aracas,  6-t  s.  e. 
of  Trnxillo,  and  70  ».  e.  of  Carinas.] 

Guanauk,  a  to«n  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  founded  l)y  Captain  Juan  Fer- 
nandez de  Leon  in  159.J,  by  order  of  the  governor 
I).  Diego  de  ()>orio,  near  tiie  river  from  whence  it 
lakes  its  name,  and  aUo  near  another  which  sur- 
rounds it;  each  of  these  rivers  abounding  in  fish. 
It  is  of  a  healtiiy  temperature,  though  extremely 
hot.  Here  are  large  breeds  of  cadle,  owinir  to  the 
fine  pastures  of  its  extensive  flanurjs  iinil  s/ibancis. 
Here  also  are  produced  great  quantities  oi'  cacfio, 
tobacco,  fruits,  and  garden  herbs.  In  its  church 
is  venerated  a  miraculoiis  image,  with  the  dedica- 
tory title  of  Nnestra  Sefiora  de  ('omoroto,  which 
appeared  here  in  1652  ;  and  very  numerous  are 
the  jiilirrimages  made  to  this  .shrine  from  all  the 
immediate  provinces.  This  town  is  20  leagues  to 
the  s.e.  of  the  city  of  Tucuyo.  The  aforesaid 
river  rises  from  the  aforesaid  town,  and  enters  the 
Portnguesa. 

(iL'AiNAIJITO,  a  river  of  (he  province  and  go- 
vermnent  of  Venezuela,  which  rises  in  the  paramo 
of  La  Hosa,  to  the  «.  of  the  city  of  Trnxillo, 
and  runs  c.  forming  an  extensive  curve,  until  it 
unites  itself  with  the  Tucupio  to  enter  the  Portu- 
gue.sa. 

GL'ANAS,  Cr-nnos  de,  some  mountains  of  the 
province  ami  government  of  Chaco  in  Peru,  run- 
ning alnni;  the  shore  of  the  river  Paraguay. 

GUANA  VAL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Nueva  \'izcaya  in   N.  America. 

GL'AiNAXA,  an  island  of  the  N.sea;  situate 
near  (he  coast  ot  the  province  and  government  of 
Honduras,  opposite  the  bay  of  Trnxillo. 

[(ilJANAX  LATO,  a  province,  wholly  situated 
on  the  ridtte  of  the  fonlilleia  of  Anahuac,  and  the 
most  populous  in  New  Spain.     The  population  is 
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also  more  equally  distributed  here  than  in  any  of 
the  other  provinces,  its  length,  from  the  lake  of 
(^hapala  to  the  n.  e.  of  San  Felipe,  is  52  leagues; 
and  its  breadth  from  the  Villa  de  Leon  to  Celaya, 
31  leagues.  Its  territoral  extent  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Mnrcia  ;  and  in  relative 
population  it  exceeds  the  kingdom  of  the  Asturias. 
Its  relative  population  is  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  departments  of  the  llanles-Alpes,  Basses-Alpcs, 
Pyrenees  Orientales,  and  the  Landes.  The  most 
elevated  point  of  this  mountainous  country  seems 
to  be  the  mountain  Ue  los  Llanitos,  in  the  sierra 
de  Santa  Rosa.  Its  height  aiiove  the  level  of  llie 
sea  is  2815  metres,  or  9235  feet. 

The  cultivation  of  this  fine  province,  part  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Vlcchoacan,  is  almost  wholly  to  be 
ascribetl  to  the  Europeans,  who  arrived  there  in  the 
IGlh  century,  and  introduced  the  first  germ  of 
civilization.  It  was  in  these  «.  regions,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  de  Lernja,  formerly  called  Tolo- 
lollaii,  that  the  engagements  took  place  between  the 
tribes  of  hunters  arul  slu'pherds,  calird  in  the  his- 
toiinns  by  tlu;  vague  denominations  of  Chichimecs, 
who  belonired  to  the  tribes  of  the  Pames,  Ca|)iiees, 
Samues,  Mayolias,  (iuanianes,  anil  (Tuachicliiles 
Indians.  In  proportion  as  the  country  was  aban- 
doned by  these  wandering  and  warlike  nations,  the 
Spanish  conquerors  transplanted  to  it  colonies  of 
Mexican  or  Aztec  Indians.  For  a  long  time  agri- 
cidtnre  made  more  consi(leral)le  progress  than 
mining.  The  mines,  which  were  of  small  cele- 
brity at  the  begiiming  of  the  conquest,  were  almost 
wholly  abandoned  during  the  ITtli  and  ISth  cen- 
turies; and  it  is  not  more  than  30  or  40  years 
since  they  became  richer  than  the  mines  of  Pa- 
cliuca,  Zacatecas,  and  Bolafios.  They  are  also 
infinitely  richer  than  those  of  Potosi  ever  were,  and 
afforded,  from  I79()  to  J803,  near  40,000,000  of 
dollars  in  goKI  and  silver,  or  very  near  5,000,000 
of  iloliars  annually  ;  tliat  is,  somewhat  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the  gold  and 
silver  from  New  Spain  ;  yet  these  mines,  produc- 
tive as  (hey  were,  did  not  employ  more  than  5000 
workmen  of  every  ilescription. 

There  are  in  the  intendancy  of  Gunnaxuato 
three  cities,  viz.  Guanaxnato,  Celajo,  and  Salva- 
tierra;  lour  towns,  viz.  San  Migin'l  el  Grande, 
Leon,  San  Felipi-,  and  Salamanca  ;  37  settlements, 
3'3  parishes,  448  larms  (or  hmiemhis),  225  imlivi- 
duals  of  the  secular  clerjry,  170  monks,  anil  30 
nuns;  and  in  a  ijopnlation  of  more  than  180,000 
Indians,  52,C00  subj-ct  lo  tribute. 

The  hot  wells  of  San  .lose  de  t'omangillas  arc  in 
this  province.     They  issue  from  a  basaltic  open- 
ing.    The  temperature  of  the  water,  according  toj 
c  c  2 
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[experiments  nuulc  liy  llumbdlclt  and  M.  Uoxas,  is 
flG^.3  of  (lie  centigrade  (hormouK'tcr,  or  205°.  j  of 
Falironlieit.  > 

The  ])0|)ulatioii  of  tin's  inlcndaiicy,  in  1S03,  was 
/3I7,300;  the  extent  of  surface  in  square  leagues 
{111,  anil  (he  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square 
leairue  586. 

'I'iie  most  remarkable  towns  of  this  intendaiicv  are 
(he  following:  Guaiiaxuato the  capital, Salamanca, 
Celnya,  Villa  de  IjCihi,  San  Miguel  el  Grande. J 

{(jV  \n  AXU.\'ro,orS.\NTA  I'l;  nuCii'AN.tJUATo, 
tliecajiital  of  (he  above  piovincx;.  The  building 
of  this  city  was  begun  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Ij.ll.  It  received  the  royal  privilege  of  town 
in  KilP,  and  that  of  city  the  S(h  December 
J71!.  Its  present  jiopnlation  is,  within  (Ik; 
cily  -  -  -  .  .11,000 

in  the  mines  surrounding  (he  cily,  to 
which  the  buildings  are  contiguous,  at 
Marlil,  Santa  Ari:i,  Santa  liosa,  V'alen- 
ciana,  Kayas,  and  Mcllado  -  -    29,000 


70,000 
Among  whom  there  are  4500  Indians.  Height 
of  the  c\iy  at  the  pla~a  wai/ov  2084  metres,  or 
bSSG  lect.  Height  of  Valenciana  at  the  mouth  of 
the  new  pit,  2313  metres,  or  758()  feet.  Height  of 
J?ayas  at  the  mouth  of  the  gallery,  2157  metres,  or 
7075  feet.  More  jjroperly  Ci'i  a.najuato,  which 
sec;  also  Fr,  Santa.] 

GUA]\(\\BAiMl}A,  ariver  of  the  jirovince  and 
sovcrnment  of  ilaen  de  Hracamoros  in  (he  kitig- 
dom  of  Quito.  1(  rises  in  (he  serrnniu  to  (he  uu.  of 
the  city  of  Loyola,  runs  .<?.  and  then  turning  its 
course  to  r.  enters,  united  with  the  Sinanclii,  into 
(lie  Mara n on. 

GUANCABELICA,  a  town  and  capital  of  (he 
province  of  Angaraes  in  Peru,  the  heail  of  ihe  go- 
vernment; totmded  in  1572  by  (he  viieroy  of  (hat 
kingdom,  l)<ni  !■  lancisco  de  Toledo,  second  son  of 
(lie  Count  of  Oropesa,  in  whose  memory  he  gave 
it  the  title  of  Villa  Kica  d<-  ()roi)esa.  It  is  situate 
ia  a  broken  and  uneven  glen,  formed  by  the  cordil- 
lera;  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  richest  cities  in 
that  kingdom;  it  is  also  populous,  and  the  tem- 
p;'rature  is  extremely  cold,  and  the  weather  con- 
stantly changing,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  expe- 
pcrience  in  (he  same  <\i\y  rain,  frost,  hail,  and 
tempes(s  of  (hunder  and  lighdiing.  Tiie  build- 
ings are  of  stones,  more  or  less  porous,  wliicli  are 
indurated  l)y  c<Mlain  streams  of  warm  water  fotmd 
in  (hat  neighbourhood.  This  settlement  is  watered 
bv  a  stream,  which  in  the  rainy  season  swells  to  a 
considerable  si/e,  frora  being  joined  by  several 
ptliers  flowing  do^vn  irom  the  iicighbuuring  inoun- 
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tain  :  it  is  crossed  in  various  parts  b}'  bridges,  and 
one  of  these  is  of  stone,  .tnd  has  three  arches  ;  and 
another  of  two  stones  put  together  in  their  rough 
or  undressed  state.  This  (own  is  (he  residence  of 
(he  governor,  who  originally  was  always  an  oidor 
of  (he  audience  of  Lima,  by  commission,  and  with 
him  (wo  royal  oflicers,  an  ulgiiazil  itirn/nr,  and  (he 
procurator  of  (he  town.  It  has  been  much  noted 
for  i(s  great  mine  of  quicksilver,  discovered  in 
J 5G3  by  I-'uritjue  Garces,  a  Portuguese  ;  and  (his 
is  (he  oidy  one  which  is  worked  (hroughou(  all 
America;  no(  that  there  are  wanting  many  other 
fine  mines  of  this  metal,  but  (hat  the  quantity  pro- 
duced from  this  is  found  sufficient  for  working  the 
metal  of  all  the  silver  mines  of  Peru.  The  inoile 
of  using  (his  metal  was  discovered  by  i^edro  Fer- 
nandez de  Velasco,  in  157 J.  The  aforesaid  mins 
is  farmed  and  worketl  by  a  company  of  40  miners, 
which  number  is  not  always  complete  ;  and  with 
these  the  king  fixes  upon  a  price  that  he  shall  pay 
for  each  cpiintal  of  quicksilver;  when  the  whole  e\- 
(racteel  from  the  mines  is  regularly  poured  into  the 
royal  coffers.  In  the  working  of  these  mines,  a 
vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  (he  settlement  as- 
sist, as  do  also  the  Indians.  The  appointment  to 
this  labour  is  called  mitci,  and  very  many  are  those 
that  jjerish  in  the  employ.  This  mine  docs  not 
j)r(n!uce  so  much  metal  at  the  present  flay  as  it  for- 
merly ilid,  owing  to  the  great  depth  it  has  ac- 
quired, as  also  from  a  fire  which  hapi)ened  in 
17(50,  aiKl  which  threatened  to  render  it  useless: 
houever,  this  only  led  to  the  discovery  of  other 
mines  ;  and  the  fire  has  been  by  great  labour  ex- 
tinguished. The  town  has  in  its  vicinity  121 
kilns  for  doing  (he  business  of  (he  mine  ;  and  (he 
mouth  of  the  mine  is  one  league  distant  from  the 
town.  In  1735,  the  king  look  away  the  govern- 
ment from  the  uidurs  of  the  audience  of  Lima,  and 
ordered  that  in  (heir  jilace  should  be  elected  men 
intelligent  in  affairs  of  mineralogy.  [It  is  53  miles 
ic\  from  Giiamanga  or  Huamanga,  140  .f.  r.  from 
Latna,  S{j  .?.  by  e.  fromTarma,  and  87  c.  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  coast.  In  lat.  12^  56' 5.  Long. 
74''5l'u!."| 

(tLAIS'GAV,  a  silver  mine  of  the  province 
and  corrcgimieulo  of  (intimachuco  in  Peru.  It 
is  on  the  siiore  of  the  river  Chicama,  which  di- 
vides on  {his  part  its  jurisdiction  from  that  of 
Caxamarca. 

GUANCAYO,  a  large,  rich,  and  commercial 
settlement  of  the  province  and  coirrgimienio  of 
Xauxa  in  Peru  ;  situate  in  an  extensive  and  fer- 
(ile  llnmira,  near  the  river  of  its  name  :  (his  river 
has  a(  its  cn(rarice  a  beauliful  stone  bridge.  I'he 
settlement  contains  two  parishes,  and  abounds 
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a  quebrada,  or  broken  and  uneven  (crritoiy,  called 
De  los  Santos. 

GL'ANEIvOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  (lie  Niievo  Keyno  de  Ciranada,  to  tlie  n.  e.  at 
tlie  foot  of  tiic  mountains  of  IJogola,  and  to  fiie  u. 
of  (lie  river  A  pure.  Tlicy  are  of  a  docile  and 
pacific  nature,  and  many  of  Ihcm  have  been  re- 
duced to  live  in  a  settlement. 

GuANr.itos,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Maraciiiho.  It  rises  in  the  xicrra  Nevada, 
runs  5.  and  inclining  to  the  s.  c  enters  the  A[)nre. 

GUANCi'O,  a  settlement  and  bead  seltlemcnl  of 
tlie  district  of  the  alcahlia  mnijor  of  Valliidolid  in 
Nupva  Espana,  and  of  (he  province  and  bishopric 
of  Mechoaean  ;  situate  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow. 
It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  inhabited  b^-  12  liimi- 
'■.s  of  Spaniards  and  Mulattoes,  and  82  of  In<!ians. 
It  has  a  convent  of  monks  of  the  order  of  San 
Agustin  ;  and  in  its  district  arc  various  <  ulfivated 
estates,  in  which  reside  Jj  faniilies  of  Spaniards, 
20  of  Miistccs,  and  66  of  Mulattoes,  all  of  whom 

It  is  11  leagues  s. 


111  exquisite  fruits 

capital. 

Gl'ANCIIACO,  a  settlement  and  port  of  (he 

province  and  corregimintto  of  Triixillo  in  Peru. 

It  is  poor  and  scanty,  and   the   natives  maintain 

themselves  by   catching  fish    and   carrying  their 

spoil  to  a  market  at  the  capital,  or  other  place  in 

the  vicinity,  also  liy  assisting  vessels  or  by  direct- 
ing the  boats  making  the  port.     This,  allhough  it 

is  but  little  sheltered  from  the  winds,  is  much  fre- 
quented by  vessels  coming  from  J^inia  and  Pa- 
nama ;  and  these  would  suffer  imminent  hazard  of 

being  wrecked  upon  the  bar  of  sand   and  rocks 

which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  but  for  the 

practice  and  cunning  of  the  natives.     The  church 

is  large  and  beautiful,  and   being  built  on   a  lofty 

eminence,  serves  as  a  direction  and  land-mark  (o 

vessels.     In  it  is  venerated  an  image  of  Nuestra 

Senora   del  Socorro,  held  in  great  devotion.     M. 

de  la  Martiniere  says,  that  this  port  of  the  S.  sea  is 

in  Brazil,  forgetting  that  the  coasts  of  Peru  and 

Chile  are  exactly  on  the  opposite  side  of  America     are  employed  in  agriculture 
i.0  those  of  Brazil.    This  settlement  is  in  lat,  8^5'  s.     of  the  capital,  Pasquaro. 

Long.  78"  58' zr.  

Gi'ANCHACO,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  the 
same  province  and  conrgimieiilo  as  the  former 
settlement. 

GUANCIIANAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  ]iro- 
vince  and  corregimtcnto  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

GUANCHES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Ticrra  Firme  ;  it  runs  into  the  N.  sea,  to 
the  r.".  of  the  city  of  Portobelo. 

(lUAND.ARO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Canta  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Hnamantanga. 

(iUANDES,  arivir  of  the  province  ami  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  (^uito.  It 
rises  between  those  of  LJbay  and  (I'uapaire,  runs 
nearly  due  ti.  and  enters  the  Baiircs. 

CiUANl],  a  large  selllcmtnt  of  the  province  of 
VeV'z  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  ile  (iranada.  It  is  of 
an  hot  and  disagreeable  temperature,  and  the  little 
water  that  there  is,  is  bad  :  it  contains  l.)()  Indians, 
whose  habits  arc  most  perverse,  and  who  are  great 
.drunkards  and  idlers,  also  30  white  inhabitants. 
In  its  vicinity  is  found  a  flat  stone  two  yards  and 
iui  half  long,  and   as  many  wide,  encased  in  the 


GUAiNlCA,  a  port  of  the  island  San  Juan  dc 
Puertorico,  on  the  5.  coast. 

GUANlCO,  SiEititAs  DF,  some  very  loAv 
and  long-extended  mountaiirs  of  (he  province  and 
government  of  Santiago  de  V'eragua,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme.  They  run  from  e.  to  u.'.  in 
the  extremity  washed  by  the  S,  sea,  being  eight 
leagues  distant  from  the  same. 

{.'UANIMORO,  a  settlement  oflhe  head  settle- 
ment of  Tuxpan,  and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Mara- 
vatio,  in  Nueva  l>spana,  and  of  the  bishopric  of 
Mechoacan.  It  contains  IS  families  of  Imlians, 
and  lies  half  a  league  to  the  «.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

GUANIPA,  McsA  DC,  a  lofty  promontory  of 
land,  in  the  province  and  government  offumana. 
Its  skirls  consist  of  a  long  slretch  of  hiily  counlrv, 
and  of  broken,  uneven,  clay ish  grounds!  If  is  from 
^'.5  to  10  leagues  across,  and  in  some  j)arts  jO.  Its 
top  is  all  level,  forming  a  continued  fiat  plain  ;  (he 
soil  is  sandy,  parched,  and  lacking  water.  On 
the  sides  oflhe  Mesa  are,  hoAvever,  large  open- 
ings or  chasms,  and  in  the  centre  of  these  are 
woods  of  palms  resembling  those  of  dates,  calletl 
here  vtoriclie.    I'rom  these  chasms  issue  out  water, 


earth,   and  having  engraved  n])on  it  in  bass-relief    in  such  quantities   as  to  form   some  considerable 
three  human  figures,   with  garments  carved  in  the     rivers 


same  maimer  ;  the  middle  figure  has  sandals  anil  a 

beard,  and  at  the  foot  of  (he  whole  are  five   lines, 

1  written   in  letters  that  no  one  who    has  looked  at 

;  tbcm  can  make  out.    Clo&c  to  the  &amc  stone  runs 


d' LA  NIP  A,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Harcelona, 
and  government  of  Cuman;V.  It  rises  in  ihe 
former  tublc-laud,  and  crtfcis  into  the  Cfuara- 
pichc. 
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GUANO,  a  setdcment  of  tlie  province  and 
correghnieuto  of  Rioliarnha  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
Quito  ;  situate  on  a  dcligiitful  spot,  abounding  in 
tlie  most  exquisite  of  the  European  fruits,  besides 
those  peculiar  (o  (lie  region.  It  is  of  a  benign  .and 
healthy  climate,  celebrated  for  its  good  manutac- 
tures  and  woollen  stockings  made  by  (he  Indians, 
and  with  wliich  article  a  great  trade  is  maintained 
■with  the  provinces  of  Popayan,  Choco,  and  Bar- 
bacoas.  In  its  district  is  a  rich  country  estate 
called  Elen.  The  settlement  is  seven  miles  n.  e. 
of  Riobaniba,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name  ; 
in  lat.  F  3t'  s.  and  long.  78°  28'  id. 

Guano,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  for/T.:.''/w/e«/o  of  iVrica 
in  Pern,  (o  (he  a.  of  this  (own,  and  n.  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Atacama;   in  la(.  SO"'  19'  s. 

GUANOAS,  a  barbarous  nadon  oflndians,  on 
the  confines  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Paraguay,  to  (hew.;  amongst  whom  dwell  many 
refugee  Spaniards.  Of  these  Indians  we  know 
nothii  g  more  than  that  they  are  very  idle,  and  lead 
a  loitering  life"  (hrougii  (he  woods,  and  on  (he 
sliorcs  of  (he  rivers,  main(aining  themselves  by 
fishing  and  (he  chase.  This  nation  is  above  100 
leagues  dislant  from  the  settlements  of  the  missions 
of  Paraguay. 

GUANOZAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito;  situate  on  (he  bank  of  a  stream  which 
enters  (he  river  Giron. 

GUANTA,  a  province  and  corregiwiento  of 
Peru,  bounded  «.  and  n.  w.  by  the  province  of 
Xauxa,  w.  e.  and  e.  by  (he  mountains  of  the  Andes, 
and  s.  and  s.  w.  by  the  province  of  Angaraes, 
and  partly  by  the  jurisdiction  of  Guanianga  and 
that  of  Castro  Virreyna  ;  on  (he  .«.  e.  it  (ouches 
upon  the  provinces  of  Andahuailas  and  Vilcas- 
huaman  :  i(  extends  in  length,  from  the  province 
of  Xauxa  to  that  of  Andahuailas,  GO  leagues  in  a 
direction  from  n.  w.  to  s.  e,  being  40  leagues 
wide.  Its  situation  is,  for  the  most  part,  on 
heights  or  mid-lands,  where  the  cold  is  consider- 
able; the  rest  consists  ol'  quebradas  or  broke  w  glens, 
of  a  good  and  even  warm  temperature,  allhough 
it  is  altogether  scarce  of  Uanitrm.  In  this  pro- 
vince are  cultivated  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  seeds, 
nor  is  it  without  sugar-cane  grounds.  Towards 
the  part  bounded  by  the  mountains,  are  gathered 
tolerable  crops  of  coca  and  other  fruits.  Here  are 
breeds  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  although  not  in  the 
greatest  abundance  ;  also  various  estates  belonging 
to  the  settlements  of  San  Pedro  de  Guauta  and  San 
Juande  Tambos,  where  the  quantity  of  coca  is 


the  greatest,  the  crops  being  gathered  three  times 
a  year,  and  regularly  exceeding  88,000  arrobas, 
of  32  lbs.  each,  and  tln^  same  being  carried  to 
(juancabelica,  and  other  parts  where  (here  are 
mines,  and  sold  at  eight  dollars  (he  or/ otrt ;  this, 
indeed,  forms  (he  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of 
this  province.  In  the  wootis  are  fouuil  many 
curious  things,  such  as  dragon's  blood,  cinnamon, 
bees  honey,  which  is  found  in  the  (runks  of  trees; 
and  some  of  these  are  so  larjie  (hat  eight  men,  with 
(heir  arms  ex(ended,  cannot  encompass  tlieiti. 
Here  are  likewise  bees  which  breed  under  ground, 
tigers  of  more  beautiful  skin  than  those  of  Africa, 
mountain-cats,  hedge-h()(fs,  bears,  wild  boars, 
cows,  and  wild  horses,  turkeys,  doves,  partridges, 
also  a  (ree  called  piko,  (he  shaile  of  which  causes 
an  universal  Kching  over  the  ■whole  body  (o  those 
Avho  come  near  i(s  influence,  and  lastly,  many 
rare  herbs,  which  would  aflbrd  much  occupation 
anil  amusement  to  the  bo(nnis(.  There  is  scarcely 
any  silver  mine  here  wordi  mentioning;  but  there 
are  mines  of  lead  and  of  salt  so  abundant,  (ha(  of 
this  la((er  ar(iele  large  qnaiUides  are  (akeii  (o  the 
immediate  provinces  for  working  the  silver. 
Amongst  (he  rivers  of  the  |)rovince,  the  largest  is 
(hat  which  flows  down  thr(>ugh  the  province  of 
Xauxa,  and  which  rises  in  the  province  of  Tarina 
from  the  lake  called  Cinchairocha,  the  same  pre- 
serving the  name  of  (he  Maranon,  which  was 
given  i(  by  (he  Spaniards,  aKIiough  amongs(  the 
Indians  it  still  preserves  the  name  of  Angoyaco. 
This  river  divides  this  pr<>vinc(!  from  that  of  An- 
garaes ;  and  making  an  inflexion  from  s.  zc.  to  e, 
forms  a  peninsula  called  the  island  of  Tayaeaxa: 
it  aboumls  in  many  delicate  sorts  of  fish,  and  has, 
for  a  pass  into  (he  aforesaid  province,  a  s(rong 
bridge,  the  same  beingthe  route  by  which  lays  the 
royal  road  leading  from  Cuzco,  and  call'il  liie 
Bridge  of  Iscucacha.  There  is  also  another  bridge, 
called  Criznejas,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  in 
the  si^tllement  of  Mayoc.  The  inhabitants  amount 
to  10,000,  of  all  sexes  and  ages.  The  jirincipal 
settlement  is  San  Pedro  de  CJuanta,  six  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Guamanga.  l(s  cnrregidor  used 
to  Uiwe  li  repfirtimirnlo  of  1 15,200  dollars,  and  it 
paid  an  aUavala  of  933  dollars  yearly.  The  po- 
pulation consistsofthe  Ibllowing  settlements,  divid* 
ed  into  12  ctiracies  : 

S.  Pedro  de  Gnanta,  S.  iFuan  de  Chilcas, 

San  Juan  de  Tambo,  S.  Miguel, 

S.    Juan    de    Guaman-     San  Salvador  de  Osno, 

guilla,  S.  Marcos  de  CJiilua, 

Seque,  Pasayata, 

Huaillay,  Macachacre, 
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Jliiaicliao, 
V'inchos, 
Qiiiiioa, 
Tainl)illo, 
Ticllas, 
Cluircampa, 
Coiai, 

Colcabamba, 
Ocoro, 
Muallisa, 
Itocclia, 
Surcohaniha, 
Nequc-luinicondor, 
Viiichos  (le  la  Sal, 
Acocra, 
Ayari, 

Paucarbambilla, 
Sanriai^o  (le  Tucuma, 
Ancliae, 

S.  Pcilro  (Ic  Pampas, 
CUAxNTANAMO. 


Tongos, 

Huachicolpa, 

Socos, 

Paccha, 

Picclia, 

I^ocroja, 

H  unclior, 

Aiico, 


Acostamba, 

S;ilcabamba, 

lla, 

San  Pedro  de  la  Sal, 

Mayoc, 

Paiicarl)annba, 

Santa  Clara  de  Costnc, 

Tocllacuri, 

Iltiaril)amba, 

Santia£;o  de  Piecbos, 

y\yacaclia. 

See  COMBERT.AM). 

GUANTAR,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Curaana. 

fiUANUCO,  or  HuANcico,  a  province  and 
con-cgimierilo  of  Peru,  bounded  ti.  and  c.  by  the 
province  of  llic  infidel  Indians,  s.  e,  and  s.  by  llie 
province  of  Tarma,  and  to.  by  the  s.  part  of  (he 
province  of  Ciuainalies.  Its  temperature  is  be- 
nign and  healthy,  its  territory  fertile  and  abound- 
ing in  fruit  and  seeds.  In  it  is  gathered  a  toleraljle 
quantity  of  pepper  and  cotton,  and  here  are  good 
breeds  of  cattle  ;  also  at  the  entrance  of  the  moun- 
taiiirins  part  much  coca,  which  is  usually  carried 
to  Tarma.  The  district  is,  as  it  were,  situate  in  a 
valley,  whicli  begins  at  Tarma,  and  ends  in  the 
mountains.  This  province  is  watered  by  (wo 
rivers,  the  one  called  Pilcomayo,  wliicii  flows 
from  Tarma,  the  other  Vi.sacaca,  in  the  limits  of 
the  jirovinceof  Guanialifs  :  these  rivers  unite  at  a 
small  (lis'.ance  from  the  city  of  Guanuro,  and  run 
fi.  througli  (lie  mountains.  (Contiguous  to  this 
provini^'  are  flie  Panataguas  Indians,  amongst 
whom  there  were  formerly  good  rr(/«crrowf.v,-  but 
these  have  been  lost  through  the  natives  having 
retired  to  the  mountains,  after  having  killed  their 
pastors  of  the  religious  order  ofS.  I'rancisco.  At 
i' present,  however,  there  are  existing  other  missions, 
which  arc  kept  up  by  the  monks  of  the  college  of 
(Jcopa  ;  such  is  the  settlement  of  Nuestra  Scfiora 
tie  la  liosa,  and  such  are  many  others  which  have 
not  yd  aeijuired  any  very  great  per/ielion.  J^a 
Mnrtinierc,  following  the  errors  in  thedcscriptions 
of  J  nan  LacI,  says  that  this  |)roviiice  is  watered  by 
I  (he  river  .Vlaraiion,  allhough  the  same  is  ^2  leajrues 
to  the  10.  in  the  province   of  Tarma.     It  Ikls  only 

'J 


three  sett lemen(s  widi  curacies,  and    14  others  an- 
nexed :  the  which  are, 
S.  Miguel  de  Huacar,        Cairaii, 
Santa  Alarla  del  Valle,       Piilao, 
Churubamba,  Conchamarcn, 

Pachalwmba,  Cani, 

Pachacoto,  Acomayo, 

Pumaciicho,  (Jhurubamba, 

Chinchac,  Jjlacon, 

Nayota,  Panao. 

Chaulan, 

Its  rrpaiiimienlo  was  50,000  dollars,  and  it  used 
to  pay  an  a'cava/a  of  400  yearly. 

Of  the  same  name  is  the  capital  of  this  jirovinre, 
founded  by  Gomez  de  Alvarado,  in  15^9,  with 
the  title  of  Leon  de  G'uanuco  de  los  (laballeros. 
It  was  afterwards  re-estahlibhed  by  Pedro  IJarroso, 
in  I540,  and  then  finally  perfected  by  Pedro  de 
Puelies  in  1542.  Its  first  inhabitants  were  jjrin- 
cipally  those  who  followed  the  royal  standard  in 
the  wars  of  Pizarro  and  Almagros.  Shortly  after 
its  first  establishment  in  the  sjjot  called  Guanuco 
el  \  icjo,  it  was  removed  to  where  it  now  stands, 
by  order  of  the  Licentiate  Vaca  de  ('astro,  go- 
viMiiorof  Peru.  In  the  time  of  the  viceroy  the 
Marquis  of  Canete,  there  was  given  toil  the  title  of 
Most  Noble  and  Most  Loyal,  and  a  shield  (or  its 
arms.  It  was  a  very  populous  and  large  city,  of 
an  handsome  plant  and  beautiful  edifices;  its 
cabildo,  which  consisted  of  ollicers  and  correspond- 
ing employments,  was  much  distinguished,  and 
the  cojregjrfnr'.?  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  C^onchucos,  Guamalics,  Caxatauiba, 
Chinchaicocha,  Tarma,  and  Guailas  ;  and  even 
after  that  there  were  made  separate  corregiviiciilof, 
there  was  reserved  to  this  the  authority  of  chief 
judge  ofajjpeals  in  therir.st  instance.  At  present  it 
is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village.  It  stands  in  the 
royal  road  of  the  Incas;  and  every  here  and  there 
are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  some  of  their  superb 
edifices,  and  most  conspicuous  amongst  the  rest 
the  roy;d  palace  and  temple  oi  the  sun.  It  is  near 
the  river  Pilcomayo,  which  |)asses  by,  united  wiih 
(he  Visacaca.  Its  territory  is  pleasant  and  tertile 
in  all  kinds  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  and  of 
which  are  made  conserves  much  esleemeil  at 
Jjima  anil  in  the  other  provinces.  The  parochial 
church,  as  well  as  its  (liree convents,  are  extremely 
poor  ;  so  also  are  its  inhabitants,  al; hough  they  are 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  noble  liiniilies  ;  in. 
deed,  I  lie  only  mark  of  grandeur  remaining  to  it  i% 
the  privilege  of  receiving  in  Uacahihto  the  roirci;!' 
diix  and  ministers  of  the  five  provinces  aforesaid, 
which  were  formerly  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  It 
is  in  l.it.  10   li'  .<.  anil  long.  75"^  J(j' «'. 
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GuANUCo,  n  seltlcmont  of  the  provincr  offiun- 
malics,  called  Giianitco  el  Vicjo,  which  was  for- 
merly (he  capital  of  the  former  province  ;  founded 
by  Juan  Gomez  de  Alvarado,  in  1539. 

GUANIJJO,  n  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corres:i»'icnlo  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Ucyno  do 
Granada. 

GUAPACIIOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Tnciinian, 
upon  the  confines  of  Paraguay.  They  (hveli  be- 
tween the  rivers  nermejo  and  Salado,  amongst  the 
woods,  just  like  wild  beasts,  and  beyond  this  their 
customs  are  but  little  known. 

GUAPAIG,  an  abundant  river  of  the  province 
of  Charcas  in  Peru.  It  runs  12  leagues  oft' from 
the  capital,  and  enters  the  river  Plata. 

CUAPAIRE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  between  the  rivers  Ubay  and  Baures,  runs  «. 
inclining  to  n.  n.  zo.  and  enters  the  last  of  the 
two  rivers  aforesaid. 

GUAPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregiwiento  of  Cucnca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito. 

GUAPANOYA,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement 
Si-nd  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcnhlia 
mat/or  of  Metepec  in  Nueva  Espaua.  It  contains 
20  families  of  Indians. 

GUAPARATI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captahnhip  of  Sergipe  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near  the 
coast,  runs  *.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
grand  river  of  San  Francisco  and  (hat  of  Siru- 
gipa. 

GQAPAY.     SecMAnr.nA. 

GUAPE,  an  abundant  and  noted  sfream  of  the 
•Nuevo  Ile3'no  de  Granada,  which  rises  in  the  Cor- 
dillera of  Pcn\,  runs  for  many  leagues,  collecting 
the  waters  of  other  rivers,  traverses  the  province 
of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  and  enters  the  Ori- 
noco. 

GUAPETUBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  runs  v.n.e. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  point  of  Daniel  anil 
the  river  G'ororasu. 

GUAPI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
res^iinicnto  of  Pacajres  in  Peru. 

GUAPllil,  a  river  of  the  province  and  roor- 
e;imiento  of  lc:a  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the  cordillcrj, 
runs  ic.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  rocks  of 
Nasca. 

GL'APIS,  or  Gi'AiPiES,-  a  barbarous  nation 
of  Indians,  divided  into  dift'erent  tribes,  who  (hvcll 
in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Fosca,  in  (he 
Nuevo  Heyno  d«  Granada.  The  greater  part  of 
them  have  their  habitations  on  the  shores  of  the 


river  Papamcne,  and  they  are  bounded  on  the  r.n.r.  < 
by  the  nation  of  the    Macos.     Hernan    Perez  de 
Quesada   discovered    the   Guapis  in  154'i.      The 
climate  of  their  country  is  e.\(rcmely  cold. 

GUAPO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana,  one  of  the  four  which  enter 
the  Cnyuni  by  the  n.  side. 

GuAi'o,  another  river,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela.  It  rises  in  the  sierra 
which  divides  this  province  from  that  of  Cuniaiul, 
runs  H.  and  enters  the  Tiiy,  a  little  before  this  enters 
the  sea. 

GUAPORE,  a  river  of  the  country  and  pro- 
vince of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  Mato- 
gro.so,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese.     See  Iti.nus. 

GU.'VPULO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
jurisdiction  of  Quito,  in  (he  district  of  Las  Cinco 
liCgnas  de  la  Capital,  lying  two  leagues  distant 
from  Quito.  It  is  small,  and  situate  on  a  narrow 
llariiira,  lying  between  the  mountains,  and  watered 
by  the  river  Machangara.  It  is  celebrated  for  a 
miraculous  image  of  Nucstra  Senora  de  Guada- 
lupe, which,  bearing  also  the  name  of  the  se((le- 
nicnt,  is  venerated  in  the  church  here,  and  held 
in  jiarticular  reverence  by  the  inhabitants  of  Quito, 
Avho  look  upon  it  as  their  protectress  ;  and  conse- 
quently, in  times  of  epidemic  disorders,  bad  sea- 
sons, earthquakes,  or  explosions  of  volcanoes, 
cause  it  to  be  carried  to  the  city  in  a  long  proces- 
sion by  the  two  cabildas,  and  to  be  placed  in  the 
cathe(lral  there.  The  temple  of  this  settlement  is 
juagnificent  and  of  beautiful  architecture,  hav- 
ing a  superb  cupola,  and  being  richly  adorned 
with  many  valuable  jewels,  which  have  been  de- 
])osited  there  by  many  of  the  faithful.  It  is  also  i 
used  as  a  ]i'ace  of  holv  retreat  by  some  devout  | 
priests.     In  lat.  10'  17''  s. 

GLAQliCCHULA,  a  settlement  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  «/crtW/rt  nilij/or  at 
Atrisco  in  Nueva  Jwpana.  It  contains  a  convent 
of  the  rcligioiis  order  of  St.  I'rancis,  and  1030 
families  of  Indians,  and  GO  of  Spaniards,  3/iis- 
l rex,  am]  Mnlattoes,  including  those  of  the  Avards 
of  its  district. 

GUAQUILPA,  San  Marcos  be,  a  settlement 
of  ihc  a/caldi a  maijor  of  Tczcoco  in  Nueva  Es- 
jiana  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Capnlalpa. 

GUARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  ;  situate  nearly  e.  of  the 
city  of  Barquisimeto,  half-way  between  this  and 
tin;  city  of  San  Felipe. 

GUARABE,  a  settlement  of, the  missions  that   ; 
were    held    by    the  regulars  of  the   company  of 
Jesuits,  in  (he  province  and  governinciit  of  Ci- 
jialoa. 
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GUARABI,  a  river  of  ti.e  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, rising  near  the  n.  coast,  it  runs  «.  and 
enters  the  Jaqiics  or  James. 

GUARACAPONOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of 
Indians,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  n.  of 
the  river  Apure,  bounded  by  the  Agnalos  and  Gua- 
neros.     They  arc  qnict,  pacific,  and  docile. 

GlfARACAYO,  a  narrow  pass  of  the  river 
Maranon  or  Amazonas,  in  ttie  province  and  go- 
vernment of  J  aen  i\c.  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  It  is  before  you  come  to  La  Grande  del 
Pongo. 

GUARACHI,  an  island  of  the  river  of  Las 
Amazonas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tocanlines. 

GUARACHITA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
Bcttlcment  of  Zangnio,  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Zamora,  in  Nueva  Esparia  ;  situate  on  a  swampy 
plain.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  aru)  contains 
1 1  families  of  Indians,  It  is  five  leagues  w.  of  its 
head  settlement.  ' ' 

GUARAGUEY,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  It  rises  in  the  valley 
of  Guiiba,  near  the  n.  coast,  runs  /?.  w.  xe.  and 
enters  the  sea  opposite  the  shoal  of  the  Coque 
Vielle. 

GIJARAHU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship of  Seara  in  Brazil,  between  the  river  Per- 
pnra  and  the  rock  of  Porcelados. 

GUARAICUS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  dwell  in  the  woods  to  the  w.  of  the  river  Putu- 
mayu.  They  live  a  wandering  life,  without  any 
fixed  habitation,  and  are  divided  into  various  tribes 
of  differenl  names. 

GUARAIGIJAZU,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Pernainbuco  in  Brazil,  also  called 
Kio  Roxo,  and  \\'\o  de  San  Antonio  el  Grande, 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  called  De  San  An- 
tonio el  Chico.  It  runs  r.  and  enters  the  Atlantic, 
forming  a  bay,  called  Port  Calvo,  in  lat.  9° 
28'*. 

GUARAMAS,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  which  rises  near 
the  town  of  San  Sebastian,  runs  a',  and  enters  the 
Guarico. 

.  GUARAMBARE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Panignay  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  lla[iucaguazu.  [It  consists  of  Indians, 
and  lies  a  little  from  the  c.  bank  of  the  Paraguay, 
about  15  miles  s.  c.  front  Asuncion,  in  lat.  25^ 
29'  48'  .V.  and  Ijng.  57''  30'  IG"  ;^'.] 

Glah.\,mhaui.,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  \\hich  runs  parallel 
with  the  Xexny,au(l  enters  the  Paraguay,  between 
the  Xexuy  anil  the  Mbocri. 

G I '.'\  U  ANA,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
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and  government  of  Venezuela,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Paraguana,  opposite  the  w. 

GUARAN ACACOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of 
Indians,  but  little  known,  who  inhabit  the  moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  the  river  Maranon,  above 
the  mo\ith  of  the  river  Cayari. 

GUARAN  DA,  a  large  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Chirnbo  in  the  king- 
dotn  of  Quito.  Its  population  consists  almost 
entirely  of  Indians  and  Mustees,  there  being  very 
few  Spaniards.  It  is  of  an  extremely  cold  tempe- 
rature, and  a  place  of  great  tratlic  and  commerce, 
from  its  being  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guayaquil,  and  lying  in  the  direct  road 
to  Quito.  In  the  winter,  however,  all  conmnini- 
cation  by  this  route  ceases, since  the  roads  are  then 
itnpassable.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  paramo  of 
Chiinborazo,  and  many  estates  for  breeding  of 
horses,  where  also  mules  are  kept,  the  greater 
jiart  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  settlement  following 
the  occupation  of  carriers.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  romgidor,  and  although  the  capital  of  the 
province  is  of  the  same  name  as  the  province  itself, 
yet  in  realty  is  this  the  capital,  as  well  from  its 
natural  advantages  as  from  its  population.  In 
lat.  1°  37'  s. 

GUAR.'VNIS,  or  Guaranies,  a  nation  of  In- 
dians, of  the  province  and  government  of  Para- 
guay, towards  the  e.  in  the  territory  irrigated  by 
the  river  Uruguay.  It  reaches  on  the  «  zo.  as  far 
as  the  river  Parana,  and  on  the  .?.  e.  as  the  II- 
bicu}',  n.  as  far  as  the  Iguazu,  and  s.  as  far  as  the 
Negro.  These  Indians  are  very  valorous,  agile, 
an(l  robust.  The  Jesuits  in  their  missions  formed 
of  them  a  flourishing  Christian  republic,  the  his- 
tory of  which  has  been  written  in  Italian  by  the 
celebrated  Miiratory.  See  articles  Ur'GUay  and 
Parana,  [also  additional  matter  respecting  the 
history  and  state  of  Brazil.] 

GIJAHAPICHE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
governnuMit  ofCumanain  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  in  the  most  lofty  part  of  the  serrania,  in  the 
place  called  Cocoyar;  and  ruiming  .«.  accordinjj  to 
Don  Joseph  Diguja,  and  e.  according  to  the  Ex- 
jesuit  C'oleti,  with  many  windings  through  the 
mountains  and  unknown  countries  inliabited  by- 
barbarian  nations,  receives  the  waters  of  the  ('olo- 
rado,  (i'uatatar,  Guayuta,  Puncores,  and  Caripe, 
incorporates  itself  with  the  Areo  and  others  of  less 
note,  ami  flows  down  to  the  //ano  by  the  missions 
of  San  Eelix  and  Caicara  ;  and  here  it  begins  to 
flow  ronnil  the  mountiuu  in  so  formidable  a  stream, 
from  the  number  of  streairis  it  lias  collected,  that  it 
is  navigable  for  bilanders  and  other  small  craft,  uu- 
til  where  it  enters  through  the  Areo  into  the  Cano 
i>  i> 
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de  Teresen  ;  nnd  to  <his  spot  are  broujrhl  tlio  cattle 
wliich  iire  conveyed  tliroiiijii  the  back  of  this  pro- 
vince from  the  provinces  of  Caracas  and  Barce- 
lona. It  should  be  observed,  that  some  vessels 
have  been  ivnown  to  Iiavc  arrived  from  the  nbove- 
mentioned  spot  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Arco. 
From  the  months  of  the  Areo,  it  was  usual 
to  naviijiite  as  far  as  the  mission  of  Caicara  or 
Giiaynla  ;  l)nt(his  practice  has  been  put  a  stop  to, 
througli  liie  excessive  thickness  of  (he  trees  and 
slirubs  on  either  bank  of  tlie  river.  It  is  lliousrht, 
liowevcr,  that  these,  as  well  as  all  other  rii!)bish 
that  mii^hthave  collected,  wonld  have  been  cleared 
away  by  (he  contrabatid  traders  in  cattle,  but  for 
some  further  dit]ic(dties  arisinjr  in  the  number  of 
shonl  places,  such  as  to  oblige  them  to  cause  the 
catde  to  pass  by  means  of  fordiMtj  or  swinnning  ; 
and  this  more  especially  near  the  aforesaid  mission 
of  Caicara  :  from  (lience  they  proceed  to  the  set- 
tlement of  Punceres,  and  in  the  place  which  is 
called  the  Cano  or  cliannel,  they  form  certain 
rafts,  for  which  the  number  of  trunks  of  trees 
found  here  alford  every  facility.  All  the  valleys 
on  the  shores  of  thisriver  are  most  fertile  in  cacao; 
but  they  are  peoj)led  only  by  (he  missions  of.  the 
relii^ions  Ca|)uchins  of  Arairon.  It  enters  the  sea 
in  tiie  ficulf  of  Paria,  between  the  point  of  Paria  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  in  lat.  10^  8'/?. 

GUARAPINANCrA,  a  scKlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Bra- 
zil ;  situate  on'  the  shore  of  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name. 

GuARAPiNANGA,anothersct(lement,of  the  pro- 
vince and  cnplaimhip  of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in  the 
same  kingdom  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Espiritu  Santo. 

GIJARAPO,  a  larijc  arm  of  the  river  Apure, 
by  which  this  communicates  with  the  Portuguesa, 

GUARAQIJE,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  La  Grita,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Maracaibo.  It  is  very  scanty  and  poor,  al- 
though of  a  ijood  temperature  and  fertile  soil. 

GUABARE,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  alcaldia  maijor  of  Nata,  in  the  government  of 
Panama  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme:  situate  on 
the  shore  of  a  river  of  the  coast  of  the  8.  sea,  on  a 
strip  of  land  near  the  town  of  Los  Santos. 

GiARAiii;,  a  small  isle  of  the  S.  sea,  near  (he 
coast  of  the  former  alcaldia  mayor ;  two  leagues 
from  the  coast  and  thi-  former  settlement. 

GUARAUNf),  Canos  DE,  the  arms  or  chan- 
nels formed  by  the  river  Orinoco  and  some  islands  ; 
the  one  and  the  other  taking  their  names  from  the 
Indians. 

GUARAUNOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
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inhabiting  the  isles  formed  by  the  Orinoco  at  its 
mouth  or  entrance.  At  the  time  of  the  highest 
rising  of  the  river  the  islands  are  completely  over- 
flown ;  anil  then  the  barbarian  inhabitants  betake 
themselves  to  the  tops  of  trees,  where  they  make 
themselves  liuts  capable  of  containing  a  family  of 
six  or  seven  persons,  and  maintain  themselves  by 
fish  and  roots  dried  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  flour. 

GL'AI»A\'()S,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
descended  from  (he  .Moxos,  inhabiting  the  .sjjacious 
Uauuras  n.  of  the  Paraguay,  between  the  rivers 
Iraibay  and  I'bay.  These  barbariai-s  extend  (heir 
hostile  incursions  as  far  as  the  river  (juabis  and  the 
lake  of  Los  Xarayes.  To  them  belong  the  tribes 
of  the  Araaybaylws  and  (he  C'arabares.  They  are 
ferocious  and  warlike,  and  caimibals  ;  lead  a  con- 
tinually  wandering  life,  and  give  as  a  reason  (or 
their  often  quitting  their  place  of  abode,  that  they 
hear  (he  cries  of  those  they  have  eaten. 

CiPARCO,  a  port  of  (he  S.  sea,  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Canete,  from  whence  it  lies  two 
leagues  to  the  to.  It  is  convenient  only  for  small 
vessels,  and  but  little  screened  from  the  winds.  In 
lat.  13°  s. 

(ill arco,  a  delightful  and  fertile  llanura  of  the 
province  in  which  is  the  former  port.  Its  climate 
is  excellent,  and  it  was  formerly  well  |)eopled  with 
Indians,  allliough  at  present  very  thinly  inhabited. 
In  it  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  fortress 
which  belonged  to  the  Incas,  standing  on  an  emi- 
nent situation  on  the  sea-coast,  and  from  it  were 
stairs  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  leading  down  into  the 
sea.  In  this  castle  were  kept  many  treasures, 
which,  it  is  said,  were,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  thrown  into  the  sea,  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  their  hands. 

GL' A  REN  AS,  a  settlement  of  the  jirovince  and 
government  of  V\>nezuela ;  situate  near  the  sea- 
coast,  to  the  e.  of  Guaira. 

(iUAIiI']Y,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government   of  Buenos  Ayres.     It  runs   w.   and  ' 
enters  the  Uruguay,  between  the  rivers  Covoyama 
and  Guatuy. 

GUARIA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  formed  by  a  desaguc  or  waste- 
water of  the  Madera,  upon  the  shore  of  this  river, 
and  between  the  rivers  Pirajauguara  and  Aricoria. 

GUARICHICO,  a. river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  s.  of  the 
Apure,  and  running  n.  enters  the  same,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Lucia. 

GUARICO,  a  city  of  the  w.  part  of  tlie  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  one  of  tlie  Antilles,  la  the  French  ter- 
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rifory.  It  is  nearly  lialf  a  league  in  length,  and 
contains  from  11  to  15,000  inlialiitaiits,  who  are 
Europeans,  Creoles,  Negrors,  Mulattoes,  and 
other  casts.  It  has  a  very  good  ]iarish  church,  a 
beautiful  plnza,  a  college  which  belonged  to  Ihe 
Jesuits,  a  convent  of  monks  of  the  religious  order 
of  San  Francisco,  another  of  nuns,  and  an  hos- 
pital. The  city  lies  open,  without  other  defence 
than  a  simple  rampart,  but  williin  it  is  well  gar- 
risoned. Its  territory  is  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation.  The  whole  of  the  drudgery  is  done 
by  the  Negroes,  and  ni.my  are  the  French  families 
vlio  iiave  realized  large  lortunes  here  bv  nierchaii- 
dise.  Here  are  numerous  plantations  of  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  indigo,  and  coffee;  and  of  these 
the  product  is  so  large  that  there  is  an  anni.al  ex- 
portation to  I'Vance  of  30,000  tons.  It  is  a  colony 
much  prized,  not  so  much  from  what  has  been 
just  stated,  as  I'rom  the  circumstance,  that  not  less 
than  IbO  vessels,  of  from  150  to  500  tons  each,  ar- 
rive here  annually,  loaded  with  rich  merchandi>e 
and  provisions,  by  each  of  which  is  returned  in 
favour  of  France  a  sum  of  more  than  40,000  dol- 
lars in  specie;  so  that  it  produces,  for  the  mother 
country,  more  than  a  million  of  ilollars,  besides  its 
natural  productions.  This  city  not  being  able  to 
consume  even  a  fourth  part  of  the  etfecis  which 
enter  it,  carries  on  a  very  great  trade  witli  the 
other  Spanish  ports  of  thellavan.i,  Santa  Marta, 
Cartagena,  Tierra  Firme,  Nicaragua,  and  Hon- 
duras. The  Spaniards,  under  the  conunand  of 
the  president  of  St.  Domingo,  Don  Francisco  Se- 
gura  y  Sandoval,  took  possession  of  it  in  1691, 
alter  having  gained  a  complete  viclorj- against  the 
French.     Lat.  10' 48'  n.     Long.  72'  13' k'. 

GuAiuco,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
province  and  govermnent  of  Venezuela,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  s.  of  the  lake  Tacarigua, 
aiid  making  a  grand  beuil,  with  many  inflexions, 
enters  the  Orinoco,  and  forms  at  its  mouth  an 
isthmus,  which,  but  for  the  small  and  narrow 
strip  by  uhieh  it  is  united  to  the  mainland,  might 
well  be  con>idered  an  island.  IJefore  its  entrance 
into  this  river,  it  receives  the  waters  of  several 
others. 

(iT.VRlCOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
govermnent  of  Maraeaibo  ;  situate  to  the  s.  at  a 
sniiiU  distance  from  the  city  of  Tucuyo,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  this  name. 

G'UAKICUIIA,  an  island  of  the  river  of  Las 
Amazonas,  near  its  erilranee  into  the  sea  ;  formed 
by  an  arm  nf  the  Yaraiica.  Mr.  Bellin,  in  his  de- 
scription, calls  it  (iiiajiara. 

GUARIMINA,  a  settlement  of  (he  province 


of  Guayana,  and  government  of  Cumana  ;  one  of 
the  missions  held  there  by  the  Capuchin  Catalo- 
nian  fathers  ;  and  in  the  district  of  which  these  hold, 
for  their  subsistence,  an  estate  of  neat  cattle  of 
about  i GO  head  ;  the  which  continue  to  nmltiply 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  through  the  goodness 
of  the  water,  pastures,  and  temperature. 

GiUAKINA,  a  spacious,  extensive,  and  fertile 
Uimura  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  near  tlie  lake  Ti- 
ticaca  ;  celebrated  for  the  fajuous  battle  which 
was  fought  here,  in  1517,  between  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro  and  Diego  Centeno,  the  latter  having  com- 
manded the  king'stroops,  and  experienced  a  rout. 

GUAHINO,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Los 
Marquetones  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  Magdalena  above  the  city 
of  Mariquita. 

(jUAKINL'MAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  inhabit  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
Cayari,  to  the  s.  of  the  Maranon,  in  the  country 
of  the  Amazonas.  it  is  a  warlike  nation,  and 
maintains  itself  by  fishing  and  the  chase.  Some 
call  them  the  Garinomas. 

GUARIPO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go» 
vernmentof  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  small,  runs  e.  and  en- 
ters the  Orinoco  by  the  W.  side. 

[Gl'ARlSAMl'^V,  some  very  old  mines  on  the 
road  from  Diiranijoto  Copola  in  Nucva  Espafia. 
Population,  3,800.] 

GUARISIPA,  a  large  island  of  the  river  Ori- 
noco,  near  its  entrance  in.to  the  sea,  opposite  the 
city  of  Santo  Tome  de  la  G'uayana. 

GUARISTEMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Xaltocan,  and  alcaldia 
7H(i//nrot'  Tepic,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  hot 
tem|)erature,  contains50  families  of  Indians,  whose 
commerce  is  in  cotton,  maize,  and  fruit  ;  and  in 
its  district  are  many  rancherias,  or  temporary 
habitations,  for  the  use  of  labourers.  It  is  ten 
leagues  ,9.  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

GUARITK'.V,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cumana.  It  lies  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Orinoco,  from  the  waters  of  which  it  is 
formed  when  this  river  throws  out  its  arras  to  enter 
the  sea. 

(il'ARI\'E,  San  Juan  df,  a  settlement  of  the 

Iirovince  of  Piritu  in  the  government  of  Venezuela. 
I  has  ceased  to  exist  since  its  destruction  by  the 
Caribes,   in  IGSO. 

GL'AR.ME\',  or  Guahmav,  as  some  will  have 

if,  and  is  (-ailed  by  the  Indians  Hualmi,  a  large 

settlement  of  the   province  and  corrcfiimieiito  of 

Santa  iu  Peru;  situate  on  a  spacious  plain,  which 
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gives  it  its  name,  on  tlic  coast  of  llic  S.  sea,  with 
a  port,  wliicli,  althousjh  small,  is  much  frequented 
by  vessels,  owinij  to  the  place  being  the  residence 
of  the  corregidor,  who  used  to  reside  at  Santa. 
It  had  a  fort  for  its  defence,  the  ruins  of  wliich 
still  remain,  fron»  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  the 
Dutch  pirate,  George  Spilberg,  in  1615.  Lat. 
10"  6'  s.     I-oiiir.  78^  a'. 

GUARMK.'OCHA.     See  IhrAitMicocnA. 

GUAROCIIlIil,  a  province  and  corregimiento 
of  Peru  ;  commencing  to.  five  leagues  from  Lima, 
where  the  corregimicnto  of  (,'ercado  terminates. 
It  is  bounded  n.  hy  the  jirovince  of  Canta,  n.  w.  by 
that  of  Tarraa,  and  e.  by  that  of  Xauja.  It  is  30 
leagues  long  from  n.  w.  to  s.  e.  and  14  wide.  The 
temperature  is  for  the  most  part  cold,  fronv  its  ly- 
ing nearly  altogether  close  to  the  rordi/lera,  and 
particularly  so  in  those  parts  towards  the  w.  ;  but 
in  the  quebradas  it  enjoys  a  mild  climate  ;  and  here 
are  gathered  in  abundance  seeds,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, which  are  carried  for  sale  to  Lima,  when, 
through  the  fickleness  of  the  seasons  there,  they 
stand  in  need  of  supplies.  In  the  market  of  this 
city  are  bought  paltas,  pomegranates,  strawberries, 
gay  abas,  puUillos,  pears,  &c.  lis  rivers  are  tew, 
although  there  are  various  streams  which  irrigate 
it,  and  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  rains  and  the 
snow  with  which  the  mountains  are  continually 
covered.  In  the  settlement  of  Yauli  arc  tbund 
fountains  of  hot  medicinal  water,  good  for  the  cure 
of  many  infirmities.  The  river  which  passes 
through  Lima  rises  in  this  province;  and  some  of 
its  waters  flow  into  the  province  ofCancte,  passing 
through  the  province  of  Mala.  It  is  stocked  with 
fish,  with  which  the  province  is  supplied,  and  the 
surplus  of  which  is  carried  to  he  sold  on  the 
coast.  This  province  lias  many  silver  mines, 
which  were  formerly  abundant ;  and  a  few,  at  the 
present  day,  are  worked,  which  aflbrd  only  moderate 
profit.  The  mine  called  Nucvo  Putosi  has  been 
celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  metal  and  riches 
which  it  has  yielded.  The  population  consists 
of  the  52  following  settlements.  The  capital  is 
Guarochiri  ;  Larao, 

San  Lorenzo  de  Quinti,     Huanza, 
OUeros,  Santa  Ines, 

Chorrillo,  Pachachac, 

Cochahuaico,  Chacapalpa, 

Carampoma,  Sisicaya, 

Calahuaya,  San  Pedro  de  Casia, 

Huancaire,  Matara, 

Tautarancha,  Chayacancha, 

Quinti,  Langa, 

CarLuapampa,  Lahuaitambo, 


Huamansica,  Pomacancha, 

San  Juan  de  Inis,  Carahuancra, 

HuchujKimpa,  (^ollapampa, 

S.  Miguel  de  Viso,  Santa  Olaj'a, 

Pomacocha,  Huanchor, 

Huailiuay,  Socjiiicanclii, 

San  Cosme,  Panaii, 

Matncana,  Chaclin, 

Sicasica,  Xicamarca, 

Chontay,  Collata, 

Sunicanche,  Surco, 

Tupicocha,  Mama, 

Santiago  de  Tunia,  Pucara, 

Chauca,  Hauricuchis. 

Otao, 

GuARocHini,  the  settlement  and  capital  of 
this  province.  It  has  a  great  trade  by  collecting 
and  carrying  snow  to  Lima  for  the  supply  of  that 
capital,  from  whence  it  is  57  miles  distant.  Lat. 
1 V  58'  .V.     Long.  76°  w. 

GUAROMINO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captuiiisliip  o[  San  Vicente  in  Brazil;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Espiritu  Santo. 

GuAnoMiNo,  a  bay  of  this  province  and  king- 
dom, near  the  former  province  and  settlement. 

GUAROPAIII,  some  islands  near  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in 
Brazil. 

GIJAROPAY,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

GuAnopAY.  This  river  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
sea  opposite  a  small  island,  which  is  also  of  the 
same  name. 

GUARPES.     See  Clyo. 

GUARU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  w.  of  the  lake  ]cu[)a,  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
Paragua  by  the  c.  side. 

GUARUAPO,  Cano  de,  a  large  arm  of  the 
river  Orinoco,  which  communicates  with  the 
Zaignin. 

GUARUMBA,  or  Uezar,  a  river  of  the  king- 
dom of  Brazil,  which  runs  n.  n.  e.  collecting  tlie 
waters  of  other  smaller  streams,  and  enters  the 
Parana-iba. 

GUARUNOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  ;  situate  in  the  road 
which  leads  down  from  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada. 

GUARUP.\BA,  Punta  de,  a  point  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Rey  in 
Brazil,  between  the  bay  of  Briguera  and  the  island 
Aboreda  del  Sur. 
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CUASAGA,  or  IIuassaga,  .i  large  river  of  the 
province  and  sroveriiment  of  Maiiias  in  (lie  kinif- 
dom  of  Quito.  It  runs  from  n.  to  s.  tliroui^li  the 
territories  and  wood  of  the  Xibaros  and  Muratas 
nations,  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  heiicht  of  Andoas ; 
and  near  to  it,  and  at  the  source  of  the  Balsayacu, 
■which  enters  this  river,  dwell  a  nation  of  Indians 
of  its  name,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Pastaza  by 
its  w.  shore,  in  hit.  3'  2i'  s. 

(iUASAI^UlNA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  Cdplainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  runs  w,  and 
enters  the  sea  between  the  losari  and  the  (3amueip. 

GUASCA,  a  settlement  of  the  eonegimiento  of 
Guatavita  in  the  Nuevo  liey no  de  Granada.  It  is 
of  a  cold  but  healthy  and  deli>rhtful  temperature, 
and  abounding  in  the  vegetable  productions  pe- 
culiar to  its  climate,  it  contains  more  tlian  200 
housekeepers  and  100  Indians;  am!  it  was  in  the 
time  of  its  gentilism  the  great  city  of  the  princes 
of  (;iuasca-ytocou,  but  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
in  15jI7.  It  is  near  the  settlement  of  Taravita,  and 
eight  leagues  n.  of  Santa  Fe. 

^GUASCAZALOYA,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldin 
maijor  of  Tulanzingo  in  Nueva  Espafia.  it  con- 
tains a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  San  Agus- 
tin,  and  J02  families  of  Indians.  It  is  three  leagues 
«.  of  its  Ix-ad  settlement,  Atotonilco. 

GUASCO,  or  Huasco,  a  settlement  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  with  a  celebrated  port,  on  the  coast 
of  the  S.  sea,  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of 
Copiapo,  from  whence  it  lies  79  miles  to  the  s.  It 
was  formerly  much  frequented  by  trading  vessels, 
and  had  a  large  population,  but  is  at  present  no- 
thing but  a  set  of  fishermen's  huts.  Its  territory  is 
very  fertile,  and  it  has  large  breeds  of  cattle,  and 
an  incredible  quantity  of  partridges.  It  is  fertilized 
by  a  river  of  its  name,  and  which  enters  the  S.  sea. 
Mr.  La  Martinicre,  from  some  source,  which  we 
liave  not  been  able  to  discover,  asserts  that  the  city 
of  Santiago  de  la  i^stramedura  (the  capital  of  the 
kingdom)  was  (oundcd  on  this  spot.  The  father 
Alonso  de  Ovalle,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Chile, 
the  chroiioloffist  .Vntonio  de  Herrera,  and  the  Inca 
Garcilaso,  say  nothing  of  this  sort ;  and  no  doubt 
the  great  author  of  whom  we  speak,  took  this 
apocry|)hal  intelligence,  as  he  did  much  other, 
from  .liian  Jnici,  although  even  here  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  it.  The  port  of  Guasco  is  in 
lat.  28"  2<)'  s.     Long.  7G''  G'  w. 

(ic'Asco,  a  river  of  the  former  province  and 
king(l(pm,  I'ormeil  by  others  which  How  down  from 
the  rorditlcrn,  and  run  through  two  valleys, 
with  the  names  of  Alto  de  Espanoles  and  IJaxo  de 
Indios,  through  two  settlements,  and  \\hi(.h,  after 
uniting  themselves,  run  into  the  sea. 


GuAsco,  a  settlement,  called  Alto  de  Espanoles, 
in  the  same  province  ;  the  territory  of  which  is 
very  Icrtile  in  vines,  from  which  much  fine  wine  is 
made. 

tJiiAsco,  another,  called  Baxo  of  the  Indians,  in 
the  same  province,  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  gives  it  its  name,  in  lat.  28"^  30'. 

GUASECO,  a  large  settlement  of  the  district 
and  government  of  San  Juan  de  los  l>laiios  in  the 
Nu(!Vo  Reyno  de  Granada  ;  situate  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  mountains  of  Bogota,  at  (he  entrance  of  those 
llanos.  Its  climate  is  hot,  but  salutary  and  fiertile, 
and  abounding  in  dates  and  other  fruit. 

GUASINA,  a  port  of  the  island  and  government 
of  Trinidad,  on  (he  e.  coast. 

GUASPALTKPCQUE,  a  settlement  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  akaldia  mat/or  oi 
Xalapa  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

GUASPI.     See  ANoPii. 

G'UASU.     See  San  IciN  AGIO. 

GUASUNTOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregintietito  of  Chimbo  and  Alausi  iu  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  which  it  t:ikes  from  a  nation 
of  Indians.  It  belongs  to  the  district  of  Alausi,  is 
of  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  produces  many  fruits  in 
the  estates  of  Castillo  del  inca,  Setelec,  Sincayan, 
and  Savanac.     It  is  in  lat.  2°  13'  s. 

GUATAHUACAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians, to  the  H.  e.  of  the  province  of  (iuanuco  in 
Peru.  They  are  few,  and  bounded  by  the  Pantaguas 
and  the  Nindasos. 

GUATAMU,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  rises  in  the  valley  of  (Juaba,  near 
the  n.  coast,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Neiba  in  the 
valley  of  Banica. 

GUATAI^ORI,  a  large  and  abimdant  river  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in 
the  Nuevo  ileyno  de  Granada.  It  rises  in  the 
Cordillera  of  the  sierra  Nevada,  runs  into  the  llaii'  s 
ofUpar,  and  unites  itself  with  the  Cesare  or  Pom- 
patao,  near  the  city  of  Los  Ueyes,  to  enter  the 
Magdalena. 

GUATAQUI,  a  settlement  of  (he  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  Tocaima,  in  the  govcrnriicLt  of 
Mariquita,  and  Nuevo  ileyno  de  G'ranada.  It  is 
of  a  very  hot  temperature,  very  poor  and  small, 
and  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  set(lcmen(  of  Las 
Piedras.  I(  jjrodiices  the  fruits  of  a  hot  climate, 
and  is  much  infested  with  lonir-legged  tyiuaqi/iloeHf 
and  other  venomous  and  troublesome  insects  ;  but 
it  is  otherwise  cheerful  and  pleasant,  being  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  grand  rivi-r  Miigdalena,  and  en- 
joying a  continual  traffic  by  means  of  the  vessels 
which   navigate  this   river.      This  was  the  spot 
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where  Gonzalo  Xiininoz  de  Qucsnda  built  the 
brigantities,  in  whicli  ho  ciiibarkcd  after  having 
conquered  liiiit  kiiiirdom  to  droj)  down  to  ('arta- 
gena,  and  adcrwards  to  return  to  Spain.  It  is  50 
miles  s.  of  Honda. 

GUATAQUIRI,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of 
CubT,  which  rises  near  the  x.  coast,  runs  to  this 
rhumh,  and  enters  tlie  sea  between  tiie  cape  Bonze 
and  the  port  of"  La  Sabana  del  Mar. 

GUATAVrrA,  a  settlement  and  capital  of  the 
corregimieiito  of  (his  name  in  the  Nuevo  llcjno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  healthy  and  pleasant,  though 
cold  temperature  ;  situate  on  a  beautiful  plain 
abounding  in  wheat,  maize,  papas,  and  other  ve- 
getable productions.  It  was  a  conversion  of  the 
religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Indians  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  ricii 
cities  in  that  kingdom,  and  a  court  of  a  prince  of 
the  \lozca  nation.  It  was  one  of  tiie  best  supplied 
and  best  defended  garrisons  when  it  was  taken  by 
Gonzalo  Ximencz  de  Quesnda  in  1537;  and  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  Esjjiritu  Santo,  having  arrived 
there  on  this  festival.  In  sacking  it,  the  Spaniards 
obtained  great  weaUh,  from  its  having  been  the  re- 
sidence of  the  greater  part  of  a  very  opulent  no- 
bility. In  its  public  square  still  stands  one  of  the 
idols  adorned  by  the  Indians.  These  wore  very 
powerful  and  great,  not  oidy  from  the  considerable 
commerce  that  they  carried  on  in  salt,  but  from 
their  being  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  found- 
ing metals  and  of  working  jewels,  this  being  pe- 
culiar to  them  in  contr:idisliriction  to  all  the  other 
Indians  of  the  same  kingdom  :  iiiderd,  several 
stoves  or  furnaces,   used   no  doubt  for  the  above 

?urposes,  have  been  since  discovered.  \Vhen  Fr. 
cdro  de  Tobar  was  curate  here,  there  was 
also  discovered  a  large  flat  piece  of  marble  which 
shut  up  the  entrance  of  a  tomb,  in  which  was  de- 
posited the  remains  of  a  giant.  The  dodrhuil 
curate  of  tiie  Indians  here  was  the  Fr.  Juan  La- 
drada,  of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Cartagena.  Its  population  at  the  pre- 
sent clay  miiy  amount  to  200  Indians,  and  as  many 
other  Spaniards.  It  is  eight  miles  «.  of  Santa  J-e. 
Gi'ATAViTA,  a  lake  of  the  above  province  and 
kingdom,  celebrated  for  the  immense  riches  which 
were  thrown  into  it  b^'  t!ie  Indians,  by  way  c)f  adora- 
tion which  they  were  accustomed  to  offer  it,  and 
from  whence  no  inconsiderable  part  has  been  ex- 
tracted by  the  industry  of  the  Spaninrds.  It  lies 
amongst  some  snow-clad  mountains,  which  from  it 
have  the  appearance  of  a  large  bowl  of  a  league  in 
circumference.  It  is  very  deep,  and  the  water 
crystal  and  pure,  since  whatever  is  thrown  into  it, 
it  regularly  throws  on  shore.     On  its  bank  stood 


one  of  the  finest  temples  of  those  celebrated  in  the 
times  of  the  Indian  genlilisui.  Hernan  Perez  was 
the  first  who  discovt^roil  a  plan  of  draining  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  its  wealth,  when  Ik;  re- 
covered as  much  as  was  equal  to  4000  dollars. 
This  example  was  followed  by  Antonio  do  SepuU 
veda,  who  waseqimlly  successful,  besides  findingan 
emerald  of  excessive  value.  Subsequently  totliese, 
various  »t(om|)ts  have  been  made,  anil  always 
with  very  great  profit.  It  is  ialoiaguese,  of  To- 
caima. 

(jUATAV^ITAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  Nuevo  lleyno  de  Granada,  to  the  n.  e.  ol 
Santa  Fe.  They  are  descended  from  the  ancient 
Moscas,  are  very  pusillanimous  and  timid,  but  ex- 
cellent gold  and  silver  smiths.  The  greater  part 
of  them  are  already  Christians,  and  reduced  to  set- 
tlements. 

GUATEMALA,  and  not  Goatemai.a,  as  some 
will  have  it,  a  name  derived  from  that  of  Quautlie- 
mallan,  which  is  the  name  given  to  this  kingdom 
by  the  Indians.     It  is  a  kingdom  of  N.  America, 
bounded  xs.  by  the  province  of  Oaxaca  of  Nueva 
Espana,  n.  e.  by  that  of  Yucatan,  s.  e.  by  that  of 
Santiago  de  Veragua  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme,  .v.  and  s.  w.  by  the  Pacific,  and  n.  by  the 
ocean.     Its  length  is  more  than  oQO  leagues  Irom 
s.  e.  to  n.  to.  from  the  confines  of  Tecoantepec  as 
far  as  those  of  Costarica,  and  its  widlli  fhO.     It 
contains  13  provinces,  into  which  the  district  of  its 
government   is  divided  ;  and  these  are  called  So- 
connsco,  Chiapa,  Suquitepcque,   Vera  Paz,   Hon- 
duras, Icalcos,  San  Salvador,  San  Miguel,  Nica- 
ragua, Xerez  de  la  Choluteca,  Tegusigalpii,  and 
Costarica.     Its  temperature  is  generally  hot  and 
moist,  and  consequently  uidiealtliy.     Tue  territory 
is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  and  abounding  in 
exquisite  kinds  of  wood.     It  has  many  valleys  and 
Ihinuras,  which,  although  small,  are  very  fertile  in 
the  most  delicate  fruits  not   only  of  America  but 
Europe.     The  maize,   wiiich  is  much   belter  than 
that  of  Nueva  Espana,  yielils  regularly  HO.)  bushels 
for  one;    and  it   is  not  less  ricfi  in  cacao,  »liicli 
used  to  pass  instead  of  coin,  and  now  produces 
sufficient   for  the  sui)ply  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  of  Nueva  Esj)ana  ;  also  that  which  grous  in 
the  province  of  Soconusco   is  esteemed    even    in 
Europe.     The  breed  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  has  mul- 
tiplied   infinitely.     In  the  woods  are  found  a  gieat 
variety  of  animals,   birds,  and  exquisite  bafsamic 
plants  ;   and  on  the  coasts  of  both  seas  are  diflerent 
ports,  which   afford  great  fiicilities  to  commerce 
with  the  provinces  of  i'eru,  iNueva  Espafin,  and 
Tierra  Firme,  as  also  fine  fishing.     It   has  many 
mines  of  various  metals,  which  produce  immense 
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•wealtli,  ami  particularly  so  tliose  of  silver,  [Ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  the  dollars  imported  into 
Guatemala  and  IS  ueva  Espaiia,  in  180j,  amounted 
to  22,000,000,  anil  the  exports  consisted  of  pro- 
duce to  (lie  value  of  9,000,000  dollars,  besides 
22,500,000  dollars  in  specie.  He  also  states  their 
population  at  7,800,000  in  1808.  The  receipts  of 
Guatemala,  Caracas,  and  Chile,  arc  consumed 
■within  the  couiilry.J 

Tliis  kiiitfdom  is  watered  by  several  hirgc  rivers, 
some  of  which  enter  tlie  N.  sea,  and  others  the  S. 
It  abounds  in  salt,  whicli  they  have  a  peculiar 
mode  of  extracting  by  a  process  of  boiling  the 
earth  which  is  washed  up  by  the  sea.  This  king- 
dom WiiS  coi:f|uered  by  Captain  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
native  of  IJadajoz,  in  l.")24,  who  was  under  the 
commission  ol' the  celebrated  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
Hernan  Corles.  The  natives  followed  the  same 
idolatrous  rites  as  the  Mexican  Indians  :  they 
sacrificed  men  to  their  idols  and  eat  them  :  they 
had  pictures  of  the  heroic  actions  of  their  natioti 
for  more  than  SOO  years  back.  If  was  no  easy 
task  to  reduce  them  to  (he  catholic  faith,  through 
their  extreme  indolence,  and  the  multitude  of  their 
idioms.  The  IJaloresaid  jjroviuces  are  divided  into 
25  governments  and  alcaldias  muj/ora: ;  and  these 
are, 

Nicaragua,  Esciiintia, 

Leon,  Amalitanes, 

Castillo  de  S.Juan,  Socouusco, 

Matagalpa,  Quesaltenango, 

Matina,  San  Miguel, 

Comayagua,  Chiquimula, 

Castillo  del  Peten,  Vallede  Guatemala, 

San  Fernando  deOmoa,     Tuxtia, 
Golfo  Dulce,  Solola, 

Toton  icapau ,  S  uch  itepeque, 

San  Salvador,  Sonsonate, 

V  era  Paz,  Chimalteuango. 

This  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  president,  who 
is  captain-general  of  it,  subordinate  to  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  and  by  a  royal  audience  established  in 
1544,  which  was  at  first  called  De  los  (Confines, 
having  been  stationed  at  the  city  of  Ciracias  de 
Dios.  Its  archbishopric  has  the  suffragans  of 
Chiapa,  Honduras,  anil  Nicaragua.  The  capital 
is  Santiago  de  Guatemala. 

Guatemala.  The  province  which  is  thus 
called,  and  one  of  the  three  composing  the  above 
kingdoju,  extends  alang  the  coast  of  the  S.  sen, 
from  the  limits  of  ihc  province  of  Oaxaca  in 
Nueva  J'^spafia  to  the  confines  of  that  of  Nicara- 
gua ;  is  70  leagues  long  Iroiu  n.Xi).  to  s.e.  and 
.'JO  wide  from  n.  toi.     It  is  of  mild  temperature, 
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fertile  in  cotton,  \\heat,  cacao,  and  other  vegetable 
productions;  scantily  supplied  whh  wafer  at 
times,  and  at  others  partially  deluged ;  which 
latter  happens  from  the  months  of  April  to  Oc- 
tober. The  wiruls  are  cold  and  strong,  and  it  is 
very  subject  to  earthquakes. 

G'uATKMAi.A,  Sanj  lAGO  i)i:,  Thc  City  of,  the 
capital  of  the  aforesaiil  province  and  kingdom  ; 
fouiidetl  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  \j'-2i,  in  a  valley 
surrounded  by  mountains;  but  where  it  remained 
only  a  short  time,  from  its  having  been  inund  ited 
by  a  vioh;iit  teni|)est  of  rain,  and  entirely  destroyed. 
Its  inhabitants,  in  rebuilding  it,  removed  its  situa- 
tion to  a  spot  in  thc  same  valley,  about  half  a 
league's  distance.  The  temperature  is  n>il(l,  and 
it  abounds  in  wheat,  maize,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
as  well  liuropean  as  American.  In  its  territory  is 
found  much  cochineal  and  cacao,  these  being  thc 
principal  fruits  of  its  commerce  ;  also  cattle  of 
every  species,  which  iiave  multiplied  in  an  incre- 
dible manner.  It  was  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a. 
volcano,  contained  six  convents  of  the  religious 
order  of  St.  Domingo,  St.  Francis,  .St.  Augustin, 
La  Merced,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  and  a  college 
which  belono:ed  to  the  Jesuits;  also  two  monas- 
teries of  St.  Dominic,  one  with  the  title  of  La  Con- 
cepcion,  the  other  of  Santa  Catalina  Martin;  an 
hospital  which  was  founded  by  its  first  bishop,  an- 
other of  San  Lazaro,  for  lepers,  which  was  at  a 
quarter  of  a  league's  distance  from  the  city,  and 
thc  third  of  San  Alexo,  under  the  care  of  the  reli- 
gious order  of  St.  Domingo  ;  a  college,  which  it 
a  senii;iary,  and  another  called  De  la  Asimciou. 
It  has  been  destroyed  several  times  by  eaithquakes, 
and  was  at  last  totally  extirpated  in  1775,  haviu"- 
been  rebuilt  by  tin;  president  Don  Martin  de 
Mayorga,  at  some  distance  from  where  it  before 
stood.  This  city  was  the  head  of  the  bishopric, 
erected  by  the  chief  poiitiif  Paul  III.  in  1534,  and 
afterwards  made  metropolitan,  at  (he  instance  of 
Philip  V.  king  of  Spain,  by  Benedict  X 1 V^.  in 
1742,  when  for  its  suffragans  were  appointed  the 
bi-shoprics  of  Nicaragua,  Chiapa,  and  Comayagua. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  president, w  ho  is  goveruoi' 
and  captain-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  royal  audience. 
Catalogue  of  the  Presidents,  Ciovemors,  and  Cap- 
tains-general of  (juafemala. 
1.  The  adelaiiiaJo  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  na- 
tive of  Uadajoz,  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago, 
conqueror  of  the  kingdom,  and  founder  of  the 
city;  he  governed  until  his  death,  «hich  hap- 
pened in  1541  ;  iiaving,  on  his  return  to  Spam, 
left  as  intermediate  governor,  in  1527,  his  brother 
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Alonso  de  Alvarado ;  retnrniii^  again  in  15tJ9,  and 
again  lieinjr  absent  from  \o37  to  1540. 

2.  Don  Francisco  de  la  Cncva,  brother-in-law 
of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  at  whose  death  the  cabildo 
appointed  to  the  government  his  wife  Dona  Bea- 
triz  de  la  Cucva,  and  she  for  her  lieutenant  the 
aforesaid  Don  Francisco,  who  was  approved  by 
the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  until  allairs  migiit  be  dif- 
ferently arranged  by  his  Majesty. 

3.  'The  Licentiate  Alonso  de  Maldonado,  who 
found  himself  serving  as  oidor  of  Mexico  when  he 
was  nominated  to  be  first  president  of  (iuatemala, 
at  the  creation  of  the  royal  audience  in  15-i2,  with 
the  name  of  De  los  C'onfines,  the  same  having  been 
established  in  the  city  of  Gracias  a  Dios. 

4.  The  I/icentiate  Alonso  Lopez  de  Cerrato, 
who  found  himself  serving  in  the  presidency  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  with  the  greatest  character 
for  integrity  and  literary  acquirements,  when  he 
was  nominated  to  this  government  of  Los  Con- 
fines in  1547  ;  he  removed  the  audience  to  the  city 
of  Santiago  de  Guatemala  in  1549. 

5.  The  Doctor  Quesada,  oidor  of  Mexico,  no- 
minated for  visitor  of  the  audience  of  Guatemala, 
and  also  its  president,  which  office  he  resigned  a 
short  time  after,  through  his  death. 

6.  The  Licentiate  Pedro  Ramirez  de  Quinones, 
oidor-deccmo  of  the  royal  audienct;  of  Guatemala  ; 
he  remained  intermediate  governor,  through  the 
death  of  liis  antecessor,  until  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
prietor nominated  by  the  king,  when  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  situation  of  vidor  of  Lima. 

7.  The  Licentiate  Juan  Martinez  de  Landccho  ; 
he  entered,  having  been  nomijiated  by  the  ))resi- 
tlent  in  1560  ;  but  such  were  the  clamours  raised 
against  him  at  court,  that  a  judge  inquisitor  was 
sent  out  to  examine  him  ;  when,  being  fearful  of 
the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  he  embarked 
with  all  his  fortune  as  fugitive  to  Spain,  but  was 
<lrowned  at  sea. 

8.  The  Li<entiate  Francisco  Hriceno,  nominated 
visitor  of  the  audience,  and  who  was  president  for 
years,  until  1564,  when  the  king  removed  the  au- 
dience to  the  city  of  Panama,  leaving  in  Guate- 
mala a  governor  ;  whom  he  nominated, 

9.  Juan  de  Bustos  Villegas,  who  found  himself 
governor  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  city 
of  Panaiiiii,  and  wiio  could  not  fill  the  o.'lice  to 
which  he  v.as  promoted,  through  a  disgraceful 
death  which  he  met  with. 

10.  The  Doctor  Antonio  Gonzalez,  who  went 
over  to  re-establish  anew  the  audience  in  Guate- 
mala, and  died  within  a  short  time. 

11.  The  Doctor  Pedro  de  Villalobos,  oidor  of 


Mexico,  nominated  president  of  Guatemala  by  thtt 
king. 

12.  The  Licentiate  Valverde,  oidor  of  Lima, 
native  of  Caceres  in  Lstrcmadura. 

13.  The  Licentiate  Pedro  Mallen  de  Rneda. 

14.  The  Doctor  Don  Francisco  de  Sandc,  nomi- 
nated president  in  1594,  and  promoted  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada, in  1596. 

15.  The  Licentiate  Don  Alvaro  Gomez  de 
Abaunza,  the  oldest  o/f/«r  of  the  audience  of  Gua- 
temala; he  was  intermediate  president,  through  the 
promotion  of  the  former,  until  1598,  when  ar- 
rived, 

16.  The  Doctor  Alooso  Criado  de  Castilla,  oidor 
of  Lima. 

17.  Don  Antonio  Peruza  .\yala  Castilla  y 
Roxas,  Count  of  La  Ciomera  ;  he  passed  from 
the  province  of  Cliucuito  in  Peru,  where  he  was 
governor  to  the  presidency  of  Guatemala,  which 
office  he  exercised  until  1619. 

18.  Don  Juan  de  Guzman,  who  was  promoted 
from  the  presidency  of  St.  Domingo,  where  he  go- 
verned with  the  greatest  zeal  and  disinterested- 
ness. 

19.  Don  Gonzalo  de  Paz  y  Lorenzana,  who 
passed  over  from  the  presidency  of  Panama,  and 
governed  until  1638. 

20.  Don  Francisco  de  Escovedo,  knight  of  the 
order  of  San  Juan,  afterwards  grand  prior  of  his 
order. 

21.  Don  Lope  de  Sierra  Osorio,  who  passed 
from  the  presidency  to  Guatemala,  and  was  then 
promoted  to  the  place  of  the  council  of  the  In- 
dies. 

22.  Don  Juan  Miguel  de  Agurto,  nominated 
president  in  1680. 

23.  Don  Enrique  Enriquez  de  Guzman,  knight 
of  the  order  of  Alcantara  ;  he  was  promoted  to  a 
place  in  the  council  of  war. 

24.  Don  Jacinto  de  Barrios  Leal,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Calatrava  ;  he  died  in  1696. 

25.  Don  Joseph  de  Escalls,  oidor-decann  of  the 
royal  audience  of  Guatemala,  nominated  as  inter- 
mediate governor,  through  the  death  of  the  former. 

26.  Don  Gabriel  Sanchez  de  Rerrospe,  who  en- 
tered the  presidency  in  1698. 

27.  Don  Francisco  Rodriguez  Vivas. 

28.  Don  Tomas  de  Rivera  y  Santa  Cruz. 

29.  Don  Joseph  de  Araujo  y  Rio,  who  had 
been  president  of  the  royal  audience  of  Quito. 

30.  Don  Francisco  Antonio  de  Abarca  y  Valdes, 
who  had  been  commander  of  the  galleon  of  Fili- 
pinas. 
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SI.  Don  AIoiT^o  de  Arcos  y  Morono,  briga- 
dier of  the  wya\  aiinics  ;   lie  died  in  1706. 

32.  Don  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Heredia,  bri- 
gadier ol'  file  royal  armies,  promoted  from  tiie 
government  of  Campcclie  ;  lie  governed  only  tliree 
years,  when  lie  was  separated  from  the  presidency, 
and  was  succeeded  by, 

33.  Don  Joaquin  de  Aguirre,  a  naval  captain, 
knight  of  (he  order  of  Santiago  Mayor,  admiral  of 
the  armada,  an  oliicer  of  singular  qualifications, 
but  of  Mliicli  his  country  was  deprived  by  his 
sudden  death,  which  happened  a  short  time  after 
his  arrival. 

3i.  Don  Pedro  de  Salazar  y  TIerrera,  knight 
and  cornendmlor  of  Venaroz  y  Henecarlo,  in  the 
order  of  Montesa,  brigadier  of  (he  royal  armies, 
and  who  had  been  captain  of  the  grenadiers  in  (lie 
regiment  of  the  royal  Spanish  guards  ;  he  Ibund 
liimself  governor  of  Ciudad  llodrigo  at  the  tim.e 
that  he  entered  to  take  possession  of  this,  in  17CG  ; 
he  died  in  1771. 

35.  Don  Martin  de  Mayorga,  knight  of  the 
order  of  Alcantara,  brigadier-general  of  the  royal 
armies  ;  he  was  governor  of  tljep'ar«  of  AlcaiUara 
in  Estremadura,  after  a  long  career  of  services  in 
the  regiment  of  .Spanish  guards,  where  lie  had  ar- 
rived to  the  rank  of  ca|)(ain,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Guatemala  in  1713  ;  in  his 
time  the  city  was  destroyed  by  a  succession  of 
earthquakes,  and  he  rebuilt  it,  removing  its  situa- 
tion to  the  place  where  it  now  stands  ;  he  was  in- 
termediate viceroy  of  Mexico  in  1780. 

36.  Don  Matias  de  G'alves,  brigadier-general  of 
the  royal  armies ;  he  passed  over  as  commander 
and  inspector  of  the  militia  of  that  kingdom,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
Nueva  Espafia  in  1784,  and  afterwards  made 
lieutenant-general. 

37.  Don  .loseph  de  Estacheria,  brigadier  of  the 
royal  armies;  he  left  the  command  of  Louisiana 
for  (he  presidency  of  Guatemala  in  1784. 
Bishops  and  Archbishops  who  have  presided  in 

(iuatemala. 
1.  Don  Francisco  Marroqiiin,  native  of  the  bi- 
8ho])ric  of  Osma,  master  in  philoso|)liy  ami  theo- 
logy ;    he  became  exceedingly  zealous,  from  what 

.  he  had  heanl  in  Madrid  iVdiii  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
of  eniployiiig  himself  in  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
fidels ;    he  accordingly    passed    over  (o    Mexico, 

[  AvI  're  he  was  vicar-general,  and  from  thence  to 
Guatemala;  in  (his  cily  he  was  first  curate,  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  Indian  idioms,  made  in- 
uumerablc  conversions,  was  much  venerated,  and 
reduced  many  to  a  settlement,  which,  to  tliis  day, 
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is  called  Del  Obispo;  he  was  made  bishop  in  I5.v3, 
and  died  full  of  merits,  and  in  the  odour  ol  sanctity, 
in  1,563. 

2.  Don  Bernardino  de  Villalpando,  native  of 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  i)ronioted  from  (he  bi- 
shopric of  Cuba  in  J3(Ji  ;  he  had  great  contro- 
versies with  the  religious  orders  of  San  l'riincisc(» 
and  St.  Domingo,  whom  he  dejjrived  of  (heir  cu- 
rates, sul)sti(u(ing  the  regular  clergy  ;  his  zeal  for 
doing  good  caused  him  much  labour  and  anxiety, 
and  brought  on  an  infirmity,  of  which  he  died, 
Ihougli  at  an  advanced  age,  in  IjCif). 

3.  Don  Fr.  Gomez  Fernandez  de  Cordoba, 
native  of  this  city  in  Anilaluci.i,  of  (he  order  of 
St.  CJerome,  of  the  house  of  (he  Duk<'s  of  Sesa  ;  he 
was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  iVicaragua,  and 
promoted  to  (his  church  of  (juateinalii  in  l.)74  ;  he 
was  most  zealous,  virtuous,  and  charitable ;  and 
when  loaded  with  years  and  infirmities,  he  endea- 
voured to  be  nominated  coadjutor  :  this  he  did  not 
at  that  time  obtain,  though  he  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  the  king  elected  Don  Fernando  Ortiz 
de  Hinojosa,  who  died  before  he  was  consecrated, 
in  1.J9S. 

4.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Ramorez,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Domingo,  native  of  Murillo  in  La  Kioja;  he 
passed  over  to  Nueva  Esjjana,  was  missionary  in 
the  province  of  Misteca,  where  he  learnf  the  In- 
dian language,  was  lecturer  of  theology  in  Mexico 
24  years,  returned  to  Sj)aiii,  and  was  made  pri- 
.soner  by  the  English,  and  carried  (o  Loiuldu  ;  on 
his  return  to  Madrid  he  was  presented  by  the  kin"- 
to  the  bishopric  of  Guatemala  In  KjOO,  and  made  a 
journey  to  Rome  on  foot,  where  his  virtue  and 
probity  met  with  great  marks  of  approbation  from 
the  pontiff;  he  governetl  his  clmrcli  tor  seven 
years,  and  died  in  1609. 

5.  Don  Fr.  Juan  (^abezas  AKnmirano,  native 
of  Zamora,  who  studied  in  Salamanca  Ijims  and 
canons,  and  entered  as  a  monk  of  S(.  Domingo, 
studying  (he  arts  and  theology,  graduated  ^as 
master,  was  prelate  in  various  coii\eMts,  and 
speaker  for  (he  chapter-general,  when  lie  was 
elected  bishop  of  Cuba  ;  he  was  taken  in  the  jmrt 
of  Hahanui  by  some  pirates,  promoted  to  (he  bi- 
.shoprie  of  Guatemala  in  l()IO,  g(iv<ined  w  ilh  <-rrat 
traiK|uillit\-  and  |  ru(leiu-<>,  learned  seveiid  <>(  (he 
indiiui  idinuis,  and  died  ;ilter  having  been  elected 
bishop  of /\re(|iiipa,  in  Itjlj. 

().  Ton  P  diode  Valencia,  native  of  I. imp,  cu- 
rate  of  Are.juip.i  and  of  Cuzco,  chanter  in  that  holy 
church,  elected  bishop  of  tlia(  of  Guatemala  in 
lb  It),  and  before  Jie  took  possession,  promoted  (o 
that  of  La  Paz. 
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7.  Don  Pedro  dc  Voect  y  Sarmienio,  dean  of  the 
holy  metrop()Ii(!iri  climch  of  Mexico,  presented  to 
this  bishopri'c,  wliicli  lie  renounced,  as  he  had  also 
before  done  witli  rcfifiird  to  that  of  Popayan. 

8.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Zapata  y  Sandoval,  monk  of 
the  order  of  San  Aijuslin,  native  of  Mexico;  he 
passed  over  to  Spain,  and  was  1 1  y(;:irs  regent  in 
the  collejfe  of  San  (iabriel  de  Valladolid,  elected 
bishop  of  Gliiapa  in  IG13,  promoted  to  Ciuatemala 
in  IG2I  ;  he  governed  with  much  zeal,  and  died  in 
1630. 

9.  Don  Agustin  de  Ugarte  y  Saravia,  native  of 
the  Nnevo  Ileyno  de  (Mariada  ;  he  was  promoted 
from  the  holy  church  of  t'iiiapa  in  1630;  and  such 
was  his  merit  that  the  cahildna  and  others,  the  re- 
ligious ollicers,  wrote  to  the  king,  saying  that  he 
was  one  of  the  best  bishops  who  had  ever  been  in 
Nueva  Espaila  ;  he  was  charitable,  a  friend  to  the 
Indians,  and  filled  his  office  with  zeal  and  dignity, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  church  of  Arequipa  in 
1641. 

10.  Don  Bartolome  Gonzalez  Saltero,  native  of 
Mexico;  he  studied  in  its  university,  where  he 
graduated  as  doctor  in  theology  and  canons,  was 
thrice  rector,  fiscal,  and  inquisitor  of  the  holy  tri- 
bunal, perforn)ed  several  commissions  with  which 
he  was  charged  by  the  king,  and  made  the  visit 
and  inspection  of  the  royal  hacienda  of  Nueva 
Espana  ;  after  this  he  was  presented  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  the  bishopric  of  Guatemala  in  1615,  and 
died  in  1656. 

11.  Don  Fr.  Pedro  de  Rivera,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Alcala,  viceroy  of  Naples,  native  of  Sevilla, 
monk  of  the  order  of  San  Agustin,  graduate  as 
master  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Osma, 
taught  in  the  convents  of  Burgos,  Valladolid,  and 
Alcala  ;  and  at  the  command  of  his  superiors,  ac- 
cepted the  bishopric  of  Guatemala,  to  which  he 
was  presented  in  1657,  made  the  visitation  of  all 
its  diocese,  made  many  reformations,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Mechoacan  in  1667. 

12.  Don  .luan  Saens  Manosca  y  Murillo,  native 
of  Mexico,  where  he  followed  his  studies  and  gra- 
duated as  doctor,  obtained  the  charge  of  inquisitor, 
was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Cuba,  and  from 
thence  promoted  to  that  of  Guatemala  in  1667, 
■where  he  governed  with  such  skill  that  the  king 
confided  to  him  the  presidency  ;  he  was  from 
thence  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  La  Puebla  de 
los  Angeles. 

13.  I)ou  Juan  de  Ortega  Montafies,  native  of 
Llanes  ;  he  studied  jurisprudence  in  the  university 
of  Alcala,  went  as  inquisitor  to  Mexico,  and  in 
1674  was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of  Durango, 


but  before  he  took  possession,  promoted  to  this 
holy  church  of  (iualemala,  where  he  governed 
until  1682,  when  he  was  ])romoted  to  the  church 
of  Mechoacan, 

14.  Don  Fr.  Andres  de  las  Novas  Quevedo, 
of  the  order  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Merced,  na- 
tive of  Baza  in  .Vndalncia  ;  after  having  held  dif- 
ferent prelacies,  presented  to  the  bishopric  of 
Nicaragua  in  1667,  and  promoted  to  Guafemi.lri 
in  1682,  where  he  suflercd  much  in  the  defence  of 
his  flock,  and  in  the  just  maintenance  of  his  dig- 
nify ;  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  80,  in 
1702. 

15.  Don  Fr.  Mauro  de  Larreategui  (^olon, 
native  of  Madrid,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
renowned  Christoval  Colon,  and  of  the  l)ukes  of 
Veragua,  monk  of  the  order  of  San  Benito,  abbot 
of  the  monastery  at  Burgos  and  in  others  of  his 
religion,  master-general,  preacher  to  the  kings 
Charles  II.  and  Philip  V.;  presented  to  the 
bisliopric  of  (juatemala  in  1703;  he  governed 
with  great  edification,  leading  so  humble  a  lite 
that  his  only  dress  was  a  tunic,  which  he  used  to 
mend  with  his  own  hands.  In  1710,  when  the 
city  experienced  a  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
and  the  volcano  at  the  same  time  vomited  fire, 
the  bishop  took  the  holy  sacrament,  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  towards  where  the  volcano 
was  burning,  it  immediately  became  extinct;  lie 
died  in  1713. 

16.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Baptista  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  of  whom 
we  made  mention  amongst  the  bishops  of  Chiapa; 
pro!noted  from  Guatemala  in  1714,  where  he 
shewed  himself  to  be  a  perfect  prelate,  gave  abun- 
dant alms  to  the  churches  and  poor  inonasferies, 
endowed  more  than  20  young  women  as  nuns, 
built  a  house  for  the  reception  of  lost  females,  the 
convent  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Clara,  and  the  col- 
lege of  the  missionaries  De  propaganda  Fide  of 
his  own  order  ;  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Gua- 
dalaxara,  but  in  consideration  of  his  advanced 
age  and  infirmities  renounced  the  dignity,  resolv- 
ing to  end  his  days  in  his  convent;  he  died  shortly 
after,  and  very  suddenly,  in  1726. 

17.  Don  Nicolas  Carlos  Gomez  de  Cervantes, 
native  of  Mixico,  where  he  studied  juris|)rudence, 
collegiate-major  of  Todos  Santos,  {)rolcs«or  of 
canons  lor  24  years,  curate  of  one  of  the  parishes 
of  that  city,  and  canon  of  its  holy  church,  a  man 
of  exemplary  conduct  and  great  charity;  elected 
bishop  of  this  church  of  (vuatemala  in  1723,  and 
promoted  to  that  of  Guadalaxara  in  1725. 

18.  Don    Juan    Gomez   de  Parada,   native  of 
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Compostela  in  Nueva  Cialicin,  collp£rin(e  of  the 
royal  anil  most  ancient  college  of  San  liilefonso  de 
Mexico,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  tlieo- 
logy  ;  he  passed  over  to  Spain,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  Salamanca,  was  canon  of  Mexico, 
and  atlcrwards  nominated  deputy  of  its  cabildo 
in  the  court  of  Madrid  :  there  he  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology,  the  councils,  the 
holy  fathers,  and  all  kinds  of  erudition;  was 
elected  bisho|)  of  ^'ncatan,  and  translated  to  Gua- 
temala in  17^9,  visited  his  extensive  diocese,  and 
liilioured  intlefatigably  in  setting  all  things  in  good 
order;  founded  the  convent  of  tiie  (^apuchinos, 
and  was  promoted  tothe  bishopric  of  Guadalaxara 
in  \~3b. 

19.  Don  Fr.  Pedro  Pardo  Figueroa,  native  of 
Lima,  monk  of  the  order  ofMinimode  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Paida,  ])rofessor  of  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy ;  sent  upon  aft'airs  of  importance  to  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Konie,  where  he  was  secretary 
to  the  general;  elected  bishop  of  Guatemala  in 
1735,  and  the  last  of  this  class  ;  for  having  done 
many  thinjjs  of  the  greatest  utility  in  his  diocese, 
he  had  the  honour  of  raisiTig  his  cathedral  to  a 
metro|)olilan  church,  after  it  had  been  in  vain  at- 
tempted for  two  centuries  by  his  predecessors,  the 
chief  pontiff  granting  him  the  pall  in  a  bull  of 
1742;   he  dietl  with  universal  regret,  in  1751. 

20.  Don  Francisco  de  Figuercdo,  native  of  the 
Nucvo  Reyno  de  Ciranada,  curate  for  many  years 
in  the  bishopric  of  Popayan,  prelate  of  this  holy 
church,  and  j)romoted  to  the  arclibishoi)ric  of 
Guatemala  in  1752  ;  he  visited  the  whole  diocese, 
and  notwithstanding  that  he  Avas  blind  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  government,  and  a  prey  to  great 
misfortunes,  omitted  none  of  tiie  duties  of  his 
sacred  function  ;  he  died  in  I7f)(). 

21.  Don  Pedro  Cortes  y  Larranz,  native  of 
Belchite  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  doctor  in 
theology,  professor  of  arts  in  the  university  of 
Zaragoza,  and  penitentiary  canon  of  the  cathedral ; 
he  died  in  1777. 

22.  Don  Cayetano  Francos  dc  Monroy  ;  elected 
in  1779. 

GU.\TEQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrcs^imictito  of  Sta  l-'e  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granatla;  situate  on  the  tc.  shore  of  the  river 
Magdalena.  It  is  of  a  moderately  hot  tempera- 
ture, abounding  in  sugar-canes,  plantains,  anil 
yuctts^  and  more  particularly  in  arracachns,  pota- 
toes, and  liiriiuts,  which  are  its  principal  articles 
ot'lratlic,  and  very  lucrative.  One  hundred  and 
three  miles  ,«.  z^.  ol'Tunja,  50  from  Santa  I'e,  and 
three  from  Tociiynia.  ^ 


GUATES,  abarbaro\is  nation  of  Indians,  in- 
habiting the  shores  of  the  river  Paraguay,  (olhew. 
extending  as  far  as  the  Gu;iibas  and  the  lake  (»f 
Los  Xarayes.     It  is  but  little  known. 

GUA'l'lCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
govertnnent  of  Popayan,  in  the  liLstrict  of  I'asto. 

GIJATICAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
now  extinguished,  but  who  used  to  dwell  in  the 
vicinities  of  the  city  of  Anscrnia.  They  were 
cruel,  treacherous,  extremely  lascivious,  and  can- 
nibals. 

GUATIE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Ciuayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia, 
rising  in  the  country  oflhe  Quiriquiripas  Indians, 
and  running  c.  io(;nter  the  Aruv. 

GUATINGUAPAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians, boimded  n.  by  the  Payansos  in  Peru.  The 
river  Guanuco  laves  and  fertilizes  the  llanura  on. 
which  they  dwell :  some  of  them  Lave  been  re- 
duced to  the  Catholic  faith. 

(iUATlRE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela,  built  subsequently  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Guipuzcoana  company; 
situate  26  miles  e.  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  and  25 
5.  ic.  of  cape  Codera. 

GUATIZAPA,  a  beautiful,  extensive,  and  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  betv.eea  the 
mountains  of  Guanuco  and  those  of  the  Andes, 
where  the  nation  of  the  Payansos  Indians  dwell. 

GUATLATLAUCA,  an  aknldia  mai/or  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana,  so  small  as  not  to  ex- 
lend  further  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the  settlement, 
and  of  another  whicii  is  the  head  settlement,  in- 
cluding some  small  wards,  in  which  are  found 
large  cattle  and  goats,  and  seeds  which  are  culti- 
vateil  in  the  estates. 

The  principal  settlement  is  of  the  same  name,  of 
a  mild  temperature.  It  conUiins  50  families  of 
Spaniards,  A/ustees,  and  Mulattoes,  and  450  of 
Mexican  Indians,  with  a  good  convent  of  the  re- 
ligious order  of  S.  Domingo.  Thirty-five  leagues 
to  the  s.  one-fourth  to  the  s.  e.  of  Mexico  ;  in  lat. 
18°58'h. 

GUATO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Gnayana,  which  rises  in  the  country 
of  the  .Maquisas  Indians,  and  enters  the  Parimc  or 
Puriima  at  its  source. 

CiUATo,  a  mountain  of  this  province,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Caroni,  and  to  the  n.  of  the 
sourreofthe  Usupania. 

GL'ATIJARO,  a  point  or  extremity  of  the  r. 
coast  of  the  iNland  of  Trinidad,  close  to  tlie  port 
Marayo. 

GUATLT,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
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government  of  Ruenos  Ayres,  wliicli  runs  a',  and 
enters  (lie  l^rui^uay,  between  (hose  of  the  Gunrcy 
and  tlie  Oe;iy. 

GUATUSlA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Lns  AniazonJis,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  tlic  Mn- 
rafloii. 

(I'UATUPr,  a  river  of  (lie  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  s.  and  enters  (he 
Uruguay. 

GUAVU,  a  (own  of  the  ishmd  of  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  5.  part,  and  in  the  limits  of  the  French 
possessions. 

((UAVAO,  a  river  of  (he  provinccand  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  (lie  part  possessed  by  tlie 
Portii'j-iicse.  It  runs  nearly  w.  and  enters  (he 
Par;nilltinas  or  Pnrime. 

(JUAVAQUETA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
nnd  government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  s.  and 
enters  (he  Cia(ome. 

GUAUCHINANGO,  an  ahaldia  mayor  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana.  It 
is  St)  leagues  in  extent  from  w.  to  ,«.  from  the  bar 
oftlie  river  of  ('arazorics  to  the  lake  of  Tamj)ieo, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  bar  of  Tabuco.  The 
greater  part  of  this  territory  consists  of  mountains, 
hollows,  and  very  rou<^h  5f;T«/?/a- ;  also  of  many 
rivers  which  fertilize  it,  and  which,  at  times,  are 
so  abundant  as  to  render  the  roads  impassable: 
the  vesretable  productions  are  seeds,  cotton,  and 
different  kinds  of  woods.  This  territory  termi- 
nates on  the  e.  by  the  coasts  to  windward,  and 
consists  of  46  settlements. 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  of  a  cold  and 
moist  temperature,  and  its  population  is  composed 
of  50  families  of  Spaniards,  200  of  Mtistces  and 
Mulattoes,  and  971  of  Indians,  sca(tered  in  38 
■wards  and  rancherins.  It  has  a  convent  of  the 
nuns  of  San  Agustin  ;  is  91  miles  n.  e.  of  Mexico, 
in  lat.  SO-*  23'  n.  and  long.  97°  54'  ii\  The  other 
settlements  are, 

TIaola,  Adapanala, 

Yctia,  Chahuantla, 

Chicaliuastla,  Atla, 

Nanpan,  Pahuatlan, 

Xolotla,  Tlacuilotepec, 

Tenestitlan,  Xocotepcc, 

Santa  Maria.  La  Mesa, 

Meealapa,  Thamapachi, 

Tenexco,  Tamiahua, 

Tabuco,  Tapahoy, 

Oacateapa,  Xochinaeatlan, 

Huaztotipac,  Icolixtia, 

Cuamila,  Chiconcuautla, 


Tlaspanaloya,  TIaxco, 

Mezda,  Icotidan, 

Atla  Sciiiindo,  Copila, 

Papalotipan,  San  Pablo, 

Xalp^inlcpec,  San  Andres, 

San  Antonio,  ]'aii(epec, 

Tepezitia,  LI  Pozo, 

Aniadan,  Tihuallan, 

Zcmpoala,  Acala. 

TIahualpa, 

GIJAL'CO,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  ('iiba: 
situate  on  the  7?.  coast,  between  S(a  Cruz  and  the 
s(rand  of  Savarima. 

GlJAUL.'VCiS,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions. It  is  in  the  grand  peninsula  formed  by 
the  rivers  (.'u('hivara  and  Madera  with  tlie  Mara- 
iion,  runse.  and  making,  at  the  beginning  ofils" 
coursf',  a  large  pool  or  lake,  runs  out  by  two  arms, 
entering  by  the  one  into  the  Madera,  and  by  (he 
other  into  the  Marafion,  thus  forming  a  large 
island. 

GUAURA,  or  Hi  ai  ua,  a  town  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corrcgimienfo  of  Chancay  in  Peru, 
founded  in  1608.  It  consists  of  one  long  street, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  gate  with  a  large 
bridge  across  the  river,  also  a  tower  defended  with 
a  redoubt,  though  without  artillery:  it  has  a  con- 
vent of  Franciscan  monks  and  an  hos|)ital.  To 
its  parish  are  annexed  the  settlements  of  Mazo  and 
Vegueta.  The  English  pirate  Edward  David 
sacked  it  in  1685,  cutting  oil"  the  head  of  the 
alcalde  of  La  llermandad,  Don  Bias  de  la  Carrera, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  whilst  valiantly  delendino- 
the  town.  It  has  a  good,  capacious,  and  conve- 
nient port,  also  the  renowned  salt  mines  of  Peru, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  king,  but  made  public 
by  (he  decree  of  1719.  The  (emperature  here  is 
mild  and  benign,  and  (he  territory  pleasant  and 
fertile.  In  its  vicinity  are  (o  be  seen  (he  remains 
of  some  royal  buildings  which  belonged  to  the 
Incas.  It  is  61  miles  n.  by  w.  from  Lima,  and  27 
from  Chancay,  in  lat.  J  J"  6'  .1,  and  long.  76° 
23' w. 

GuAURA,  a  river  of  the  above  province,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Caxatambo, 
and  passes  very  rapi<lly  before  the  city,  to  which 
it  gives  its  name.  Over  it  is  a  beautilul  bridge  of 
stone,  of  a  single  arch,  built  in  the  time  of  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  (he  Marquis  de  Montes  Claros. 
It  empties  itself  into  (he  S.  sra,  forming  a  bay, 
which  is  called  Huacho,  and  washing  a  mountain 
on  (he  coast  of  the  same  province  and  corregi- 
miento,  called  the  Morro  dc  Guaura. 
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(Ji'AURA,  some  isles  near  flic  coast  of  tlie  .nbove 
province,  \vhicli  are  called  J'iiriilloiies  de  Guaiira, 
[or  lliiani.] 
GUAUTAZIS.  SeeGuAULACis. 
GUAUTIl'LAN,  a  settlement  ami  head  settle- 
ment of  the  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Tainpico,  in  the 
province  of  Panuco  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Es- 
paiia. 

Gl'AUTLA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  nicald'ta  iniiyor  of  Yagualica 
in  Nueva  Espafia,  containing  2j0  Indian  families. 
GuAUTi.A,  another  setllenient,  in  the  alcaldia 
mayor  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Te- 
pozcolnla,  of  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  with  70 
families  of  Indians.  A  quarter  of  a  league's  dis- 
tance to  the  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

GuAUTi^A,  another,  of  the  alcaldia  vuiyor  of 
Nochisllan  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  38 
families  of  Indians,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  and  cochineal,  which  are  grown  in  this 
settlement  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  of  this 
jurisdiction. 

Gi  AUTLA,  anotlier,  wliich  is  a  real  of  silver 
mines  in  the  province  of  Panuco  in  the  same  king- 
dom.    Twen(y-/ive  leagues  from  Mexico. 

[GUAXACA,  intendancy  of,  the  same  as 
Oaxaca,  which  see.] 

GL'AXAYACA,  a  river  of  the  island  S.  .Juan 
of  Puertorico,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
«.  coast,  runs  to  this  rhumb,  and  enters  the  sea 
Ix'tween  the  Camuy  and  the  point  of  Boriquen. 

CilJ.VXI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Choco,  in  the  district  of  Barbacoas. 
It  passes  before  this  city,  and  near  it  enters  the 
river  of  Patia,   just  before  this  runs  into  the  sea. 

GUAXlCOlvl,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
which  were  hclil  by  (he  religious  order  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Acaponeta, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  (ialicia.  I'our  leagues  «. 
ol  its  capit.'il. 

GUAMHOAPOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians of  Paraguay,  to  the  e.  maintaining  them- 
selves by  fishing,  and  living  continually  near  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  Their  territories  lie  low,  and  arc 
very  subject  (o  inundations. 

6UAXUSPAN,  a  settlement  and  Iiead  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  ahaldia  moi/or  of  Teu- 
titlan  in  Nueva  lLs|);ina,  of  a  cold  temperature. 
It  contains  l.iO  liidi.in  families,  who  cidlivate 
maize  and  some  haijnilla.  Twelve  leagues  «.  of 
its  capital. 

GTAV,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cumana;  situate  near  the  const,  un  the 
side  of  the  city  of  Cariaco. 


GUAYARAL  nr  i.a  Mesa,  a  settlement  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  Tocaima,  and  co77Tg/»i/e//?o  of 
ftlariqnita,  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada.  It 
was  formerly  called  also  Paime  and  Calandama, 
but  which  names  it  changed  for  that  which  it  at 
present  possesses,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  situate  on  the  descent  of  the  (able-land  of 
Juan  Diaz,  which  is  a  fine  plain,  fertilizeil  by  u 
beautiful  stream,  and  of  so  delightful  a  tempera- 
ture as  to  serve  as  a  spot  of  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment to  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  infinite  number  of  estates  and  mills, 
produces  abundance  of  sugar-cane,  maize,  i/ucas, 
and  plantains,  and  some  cacao,  of  which  it  makes 
a  great  commerce,  particularly  on  the  Saturdays, 
when  there  is  a  general  market,  at  which  assemble 
people  from  the  immediate  provinces  of  Ibaguc, 
Tocaima,  Neiba,  Jia  Plata,  and  Timaiia.  Its 
population  consists  of  800  housekeepers;  it  is  63 
miles  «.  zc.  of  Santa  Fe,  and  17  s.  w.  from  Mari- 
quita. 

GuAVABAL,  another  settlement  in  this  go- 
vernment and  kingdom,  distinct  from  the  for- 
mer, of  an  hot  temperature,  aboiiniling  in  fruits 
of  such  a  climate,  and  very  healthy.  It  has  a 
chapel  of  ease,  with  more  than  J 00  Indians  and 
400  whites. 

GcAVABAL,  another,  of  (he  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Antioqiiia  in  the  same  kingdom; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cauca,  close  to  the 
settlement  of  Neehi,  in  the  sierras  of  Guarnoco. 

(iiAVAKAi.,  anotlier,  in  the  province  ami 
corregimicrilo  of  Tunja  in  the  same  kinsrdom. 

GL'AYAliEliO,  an  abundant  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  San  ,1  nan  de  los  Llanos 
in  the  Nuevo  Ncyno  de  Granada,  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  the  paramo  of  Fosca,  and  rumiinir  f- 
to  enter  the  Guabiare,  when  it  changes  its  name 
to  this,  and  runs  into  (he  Orinoco.  It  is  frequently 
called  G'uabiare. 

GUAYABOS,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tamazunchirte,  and  alcaldia 
uiajjor  of  Valles,  in  Nueva  Espana;  situate  at 
the  foot  of  a  .?fnY;//iVi  which  diviiles  this  jurisdic- 
tion from  that  of  San  Euis  de  Potosi ;  of  a  mild 
temperature,  and  annexed  (o  (he  ciiracv  of  Tala- 
cun  :  contains  40  families  of  Panu-s  Indians,  who 
live  by  sowing  crops  of  seed  which  yield  but 
scantily,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  stiraniu. 
Twenty  leagues  from  its  head  settlement, 

(JIJ.AYACOCOTL.A,  a  jurisdiction  and  ahal- 
dia mai/vr  of  Nueva  Espana,  very  fertile,  from 
being  irrigated  by  several  rivers;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants have  very  fine   crops   in    its   numerous   and 
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cultivated  estates.  In  the  rivers  arc  found  abun- 
dance of  hohos,  a  mucii  esteemed  kind  ot  (isli, 
and  the  iidiabitantsliave,  on  the  shores  of  the  river, 
habitations  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  on  this 
species  of  fishery.  This  jurisdiction  consists  of 
six  principal  or  head  settlements  of  districts,  some 
of  uhieh  are  under  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico, 
and  others  tlie  bisiiopric  of  La  i'uebhu  The 
capital  is  of  the  same  name. 

It  lias  (he  dedicatory  title  of  San  Pedro,  is  of  a 
warm  and  moist  temperature,  with  45  families  of 
Spaniards,  Miistees,  and  Mulattoes,  and  G48  of 
Otomies  Indians,  inclndin<;  those  of  its  wards. 
Sixty  leagues  n.  c.  one  fourth  to  tiic  e.  of  Mexico, 
in  lat.  20"  15'.  Theotiier  settlements  are, 
Azontoniatlan,  Chinantepcc, 

Izhuatlan,  Ilamallan. 

Allichichilco, 

GUAVA(;UAYA,  an  island  of  the  river  Ori- 
noco,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  river  Apure,  call- 
ed Caviani. 

GUAYAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Cauca,  in  the  district  of  Moinpox. 

GUAYANA,  [GuiANNi;,  Guiana,  or  Gui- 
nea], a  large  province  of  the  government  of  Cu- 
mana,  and  part  of  Nueva  Andalucia  ;  one  of  the 
largest  in  S.  America.  It  comprehends  all  that 
country  which  is  bounded  e.  and  n.  e.  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  «.  and  partly  rr.  by  the  river  Ori- 
noco, w.  by  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  s.  by 
the  large  chain  of  mountains  Avhicli  separates  tlie 
waters  running  into  the  Orinoco  and  Atlantic 
ocean,  from  tliose  running  into  the  Amazonas. 
A  great  part  of  this  vast  province  is  unknown,  from 
its  not  having  been  visited  by  others  than  the  Ca- 
talanian  Capuchin  missionaries,  and  by  these  very 
triflingly ;  consequently  tlic  information  is  very 
confused  which  we  possess  concerning  the  Caribcs 
Indians;  knowing,  however,  that  they  are  a  war- 
like and  wandering  people.  The  territory  is  va- 
rious, since  in  the  boundaries  of  its  vast  extent 
are  found  large  and  inaccessible  serra/iias  and  im- 
penetrable mountains,  in  which  arc  found  all  kinds 
of  exquisite  woods,  and  amidst  and  between  them 
shadv  valleys,  maintaining  their  verdure  all  the 
year  round,  and  where  every  thing  fructifies  that 
is  sown,  no  other  labour  of  man  being  necessary 
than  that  of  cutting  wood  for  his  fuel.  Again, 
although  in  some  parts  rain  is  wanting,  others 
supply  sucli  deficiency  by  their  exceeding  lux- 
uriance and  richness. 

The  temperature  is  for  the  most  part  hot  and 
moist ;  for  such  is  the  luxuriance  of  the  herbage 


and  vegetable  world,  clothing  the  fields,  that  they 
prevent  the  sun,  however  burning,  completely  to 
dr}-  up  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  iimume- 
rable  rivers  and  streams  ;  and  very  great  is  the 
number  of  cattle  thus  snp|Mirtcd.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  heat  is  always  excessive;  on 
the  contrary,  the  frequent  winds  blowing  from  the 
e.  and  which  are  called  briza,  ri-nder  a  pleasing 
coolness.  In  some  parts  the  rain  will  descend  in 
violent  torrents,  accompanied  with  tempests  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  almost  daily;  and  in  this 
province  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  throughout 
the  year,  save  by  a  few  minutes. 

In  what  relates  to  the  colonics  which  have 
been  founded  by  foreigners  in  this  country,  see  the 
articles  Surinam,  IJEnBici;,  Essi-.cjuiiiio,  Cay- 
enne, &c.  Among  the  infinite  number  of  its  ri- 
vers the  principal  are,  the  Orinoco,  Caroni,  Pa- 
raguay, Caura,  Ventuari,  Usu|)ania,  Cayena, 
Oyapok,  Marouini,  Essequebo,  Surinam,  Sa- 
ramarca,  Brazo,  Casiquari,  and  others.  Tlie  In- 
dian nations  most  known,  who  live  dispersed  in  the 
woods,  are  the  Arvacas,  the  Caribes,  viz.  those 
of  the  mountains  and  of  the  plains,  the  Yaos, 
Aricuris,  Aricaretes,  Sebayos,  Papinis,  and  Cari- 
bines.  The  most  considerable  islands  are  Casana, 
Maraca,  Maiparo,  Iracapono,  Ovaracapa,  and 
Cayenne.  Tlie  first  monks  who  entered  upon  the 
conversion  of  these  Indians,  were  the  Fathers 
Ignacio  Llauri  and  Julian  dc  Vergara,  of  the 
abolished  order,  in  1576  ;  but  they  were,  three 
years  after,  obliged  to  retire,  through  the  inva- 
sion of  Captain  Hanson,  a  Dutchman.  In  IG87, 
the  Capuchin  fathers  of  the  province  of  Cataluila 
made  an  entry  here,  and  had  reason  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  for  they 
founded  28  settlements,  which  are, 

Caroni,  Cumamo, 

Santa  Maria,  Topequen, 

Cupapuy,  Aima, 

Palmar,  Puedpa, 

San  Antonio,  -Aguri, 

Altagracia,  Santa  Ana, 

San  Joseph,  Santa  Rosa, 

Divina  Pastora,  Monte  Calvario, 

Miamo,  San  Pedro, 

Carapo,  Barinagotos, 

Morocuri,  Upata, 

Guasipati,  Maruanta, 

Caruasi,  Parapana, 

Santa  Barbara,  San  Juan  Baptista; 

And  those  of  Guirior  and  Barceloneta,  of  Spa- 
niards. 

la  the  woods  of  this  province  are  found  the 
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sano  or  vera,  dhidihi,  caoba,  guaracan,  i^ftleacb, 
poinctfraiiafe,  iiii^lberry,  Brazil,  charciguarai/.,  cei- 
has,  linhillns,  ctedars,  sasaparilla,  also  honey, 
indigo,  and  wax :  several  kinds  of  reeds  arc  also 
very  common,  and  serve  as  ropes  to  bind  foirelher 
the  beams  of  houses,  See.  and  these  are  so  incor- 
ruptible, that,  allhongh  exposed  to  the  moisture  of 
the  earth,  they  reniiiin  for  60  years  as  strong  as 
when  they  were  first  cut.  Mere  is  also  a  kind  of 
pitch,  which  the  Indians  call  caruata,  and  the 
Spaniards  cocuiza,  which  they  mix  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cords  and  ropes ;  different  kinds  of 
palms,  such  as  the  royal  palms,  the  cnralas,  coro- 
zos,  inorithes,  cfuiguaranius,  the  pahna  de  Som- 
brero or  hat-palm,  and  many  others;  some  of 
which  are  esteemed  for  their  fruit,  and  others  for 
their  shoots,  which,  being  boiled,  make  fine  ve- 
getables: also,  of  others  are  made  hats  of  curious 
workmanship,  used  not  only  by  the  Indians  and 
people  of  colour,  but  also  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
fruits  are  mtii/n,  quechue,  chara,  qiti/mache,  au- 
tumn and  summer  figs,  paugi,  cvcopriz,  mamon, 
cherries,  /o/)o,«,  and  hicacos ;  all  of  which  are  pro- 
duced without  cultivation  :  and  besides  these,  su- 
gar-canes, maize  of  five  sorts,  calabashes,  melons, 
water-melons,  potatoes,  ])lantains  of  four  kinds, 
medlars,  maniei/es,  vegetables,  anones,  clihiiiioj/as, 
pnpai/ds,  guaj/fibas,  and  plums. 

It  also  abounds  in  animals,  as  lions,  tigers,  cii- 
naguaros,   baquiras,  chacharilas,  potichis,  bears, 
ant-eaters,  mcteros  or   honey-eaters,   aulas,   wild 
boars,  aruguatos,  cusicush,  rabopeludos,  mapiiri- 
lus,  fic/tris,  squirrels,  deer,  foxes,  and  rabbits,  ar- 
vuidillos,  niurrocois,  per'icos  ligerof,  (small  light- 
footed  dogs)  alligators,  iguanas,  chlguires,  lapas, 
water-dogs,  tlormice,  galapagos  or  snails,  catiichh, 
manaties  or  sea-cows:  and  in  the  class  of  reptiles 
and  insects,   in  various  kinds  of  snakes,  amongst 
which  are  the  rattle-snake,  the  CDial  and  macagua  ; 
in  monstrous  cenfipi'ds,   spiders,    scorpions,  sala- 
manders, nigitas,  ticks,  flicsof  various  sorts,  gusa- 
uos  de  monte,    or  mountain-maggots,  which  en- 
gender between  tiie  skin   and  the  flesh,  from  tlie 
bite  of  one  of  the  above  flies,  and  which  grow  un- 
til they  become  covered  with   hair,    causing  the 
most  intense,  burning  pain.     It  abounds  also  in  a 
.  great  variety  of  ants,   which   destroy  the  temples, 
houses,    clotiu's,  and   garments  ;  of  mice,    and  a 
multitude  of  other  noxious  re|)tiles,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  should   apjicar  that  the  Creator  had 
1  thought  good  toaflliil  this  province  with  as  many 
I  plagues  as  Egypt ;   but  in  contradJMtinction  to  these, 
!  innumerable  are  the  birils,  which  for  exquisiteness 
j  of  note  or  plumage  render  the  sroves  delightful  : 
]  the  most  worthy  of  remark  are  the  parrots,  of 


wliich  there  arc  six  species:  besides  which,  there 
are  the  birds  called  gitacamo^os,  cardeiiales,  spar- 
rows, turpiaks,  paugies,  ring-doves,  guacharacasy 
uqiiiras  or  moiuitain  turkeys,  partridges,  quails, 
mountain  fowl,  and  many  kinds  of  doves  and 
(lucks,  which  serve  as  an  amusement  to  the  Spa- 
niards and  Indians  fond  of  the  chase. 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  Santo  Tome;  founded  by  .Vntonio 
Berrio,  in  1586,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ori- 
noco: ofanhotand  unhealthy  temperature,  but 
fertile  in  tobacco,  cacao,  and  producing  much 
cattle.  The  English,  commanded  by  Walter 
Raleigh,  sacked  and  destroyed  it  in  1617,  and  the 
Dutch,  beforetheyear  1579,  instigated  at  the  pro- 
hibition of  a  commerce  of  tobacco,  which  they 
used  to  carry  on,  presented  themselves  in  a  ship  of 
war,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  merely 
about  to  recover  some  old  debts;  and  accordingly, 
having  disembarked  about  night-fall,  pillaged  and 
burnt  the  city.  It  was,  however,  shortly  rebuilt, 
and  its  situation  removed  to  the  spot  where  it  now 
stands,  10  leagues  below  the  river  Caroni,  at  its 
narrowest  part.  At  the  mouths  of  this  river,  and 
in  the  islands  situate  there,  is  a  part  known  by  the 
name  of  Nueva  Guayana,  which  has  suffered  the 
same  misfortune  as  that  we  have  just  mentioned, 
having  been  attacked  by  a  French  privateer;  but, 
in  order  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  same 
fate,  a  castle  was  built,  called  San  Francisco,  and 
another  fort,  with  the  name  of  San  Diego  del  Pa- 
drasto  ;  and  besides  this,  it  was  fortified  by  a 
contract  entered  into  between  the  king  and  the  go- 
vernor Don  Martin  de  Mendoza  y  Berrio. 

The  capital  has  a  good  parish  church,  and  a 
convent  of  Franciscan  monks,  but  a  very  small 
population,  on  account  of  its  losses  in  the  above 
invasions.  Its  principal  conmierce  is  in  hides 
and  tobacco,  which  is  much  esteemed  for  its  ex- 
cellent quality.  Sixty  leagues  from  the  city  of 
San  .Josepli  ile  Oruna,  and  150  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Orinoco,  in  laf.  6°  50'  n.     Long.  63=  54'  w. 

[INDEX    TO    ADDITIONAI.      INFOIIMATION      RE- 

spicTi.NO  Guayana. 
1.  Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  divi- 
sions.— 2.  Importamc  of  (iuai/ana. — 3.  Extent 
and  populal  on. — 4.  Political  intercourse  be- 
twcen  the  Dutch  of  Surinam  and  Spanish  of 
(htni/ana,  <S'c. 

I.  Pcrluauese,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish 
divisions. — The  coast  of  Guayana,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Amazonas  to  that  of  the  Orinoco,  oc- 
cupies an  extent  of  V2Q  leagues,  tbrmerlj-  pos- 
sessed by  four  ilillerent  powers.  We  shall  here 
explain  the  divisions  of  each,  previously  to  their") 
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[comiiifif  exclusively  into  the  liancls  of  tlie  Eni»lish 
and  SiwiunIi.  Tlit;  Portuo-iiese  posscsswl  the  s. 
p;iit.  Tliey  spread,  before  (lie  tie;tty  willi  France, 
ofSept.  29,  ISOl,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ania/oiMs  to  cape  North,  and  tlie  e.  of  the  island 
of  Carpori.  IJy  this  trealy  the  boundaries  of  l*or- 
tuguese  anil  French  diiayana  were  formed  by  the 
river  Carapana,  which  discharajes  itself  into  the 
Amazonas,  at  lat.  20'  h.  above  fort  Macapa. 
Thes(!  boundaries  follow  (he  course  of  (he  river  up 
to  its  source;  from  whence  tliey  take  a  direction 
towards  the  great  chain  of  moualains  which  divide 
the  courses  of  the  waters,  and  are  guided  by  ilie 
sinitosities  of  these  mountains  as  far  as  the  near- 
est point  to  Rio  Blanco,  between  the  2il  and  Jd 
degrees  of  n.  lat. 

Portuguese  finnyana  was  therefore  entirely  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Amazonas  ;  bounded  to 
the  n.  by  (he  Frencii  possessions,  as  fir  as  long.  55" 
from  Paris.  The  line  of  separation  between  (he 
Pordigiiese  and  Spaniards  laid  more  (o  (he  w. 
The  equator,  according  to  the  treaty,  ought  to 
liavc  served  as  the  boundary;  but  (hey  so  en- 
croached on  the  Spanish  territory,  that  their  coin- 
nies  extended  32  leagues  u.  of  the  line,  namely, 
as  far  as  the  island  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  mount 
De  la  Gloria  del  Gocui.  The  Spanish  foit  of  San 
Carlos,  at  P  53'  n.  was  intended  to  (irevent  all 
further  usurpation,  and  to  recover,  if  possible, 
the  lost  ground. 

French  (iuayana  was  bounded  to  (he  s.  by  the 
river  Carapana,  which  flows  into  the  river  An)a- 
zonas,  to  (he  }i.  hy  the  river  Maroni,  to  (he  e.  by 
the  sea,  and  to  the  w.  by  the  Spanish  possessions. 

Surinam,  Essequebo,  and  Demerara,  though 
now  belonging  to  the  English,  (having  been  taken 
in  the  present  war),  were  Dutch  settlements,  and 
were  bounded  to  (he  e.  by  the  sea,  to  the  s.  by  the 
river  Maroni,  to  the  w.  by  (he  river  Esseqnebo,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty,  (though  they  have  since 
made  cape  Nassau  the  n.  boundary),  and  to  the  w. 
by  Spanish  Guayana. 

•What  n-mains  of  Guayana  for  the  Spaniards  is 
bounded  on  the  c.  by  the  sea,  from  cape  Nassau  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  which  are  30  leagues 
distant  from  each  other.  The  river  Orinoco  forms 
the  5.  boundary  as  far  as  150  leagues  from  the  sea, 
•when  it  becomes  the  w.  boundary ;  because  from 
this  first  point  (he  river  takes  its  course  to  the  s. 
for  a  space  of  100  leagues,  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Guaviari  :  from  this  place  (he  Ori- 
noco, having  its  course  (o  the  e.  no  longer  serves 
as  a  boundary  of  Spanish  Guayana,  the  other 
limits  in  these  parts  being  Ibriucd  by  the  Poitu- 
ffuese  settlements. 


The  conquest  of  the  provinces  of  Venezuela, 
Cumana,  and  of  Maracaibo,  occujjied  too  much, 
during  (he  first  forty  years,  the  few  S|5aiiiards 
to  whom  it  was  confided,  for  thenj  (o  think  of 
carr\ing  their  aru)s  further,  whilst  the  ground 
they  occupied  was  so  warndy  disputed,  that  their 
existence  there  was  for  a  longtime  considered  as 
precarious. 

'I'he  first  European  who  attempted  to  enter  the 
Orinoco  was  Lieut. -general  Joim  Cornejo.  He 
ventured,  in  1531,  to  penetrate  by  the  mouths  of 
the  river,  and  surmounted  many  obstacles  ;  but  at 
length  his  vessel  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  break- 
ers. The  most  of  his  a((endari(s  were  saved,  but 
these  unhappy  people  escaped  the  waves  to  fall  a 
prey  (o  (he  Indians. 

2.  Jvifoita/ire  of  Gxtayana. — It  is  difticult  to 
find,  thioughout  all  tlie  Spanish  dominions,  a  set- 
tlement so  favoured  by  nature  and  so  little  valued 
as  Guayana.  Its  ex(en(,  which  is  esdmated  at 
1000  leagues  circinnference,  gives  it  the  inijiortanco 
oi  an  empire.  Tiie  soil  is  so  fer(ile  that  it  wouhl 
yield  more  produce  than  has  been  ever  reaped 
from  the  whole  of  the  odier  Spanish  setdements. 
The  rivers  which  are  received  into  the  Orinoco  ia 
its  course  of  500  leagues,  and  which  exceed  the 
number  of  300,  are  so  many  canals,  which  would 
carry  to  Guayana  the  riches  which  they  them- 
selves have  contributed  to  obtain  from  the  earth. 
The  Orinoco,  which  crosses  if,  and  which  is  the 
port  by  which  an  enemy  can  penetrate  into  Vene- 
zuela, Barinas,  and  Santa  Fe,  can  be  defended 
only  by  Guayana,  which  is  consequently  the  bul- 
wark of  the  provinces  which  she  alone  can  gua- 
rantee. 

It  might  well  be  asked,  why  a  country,  which 
industry  would  prefer  to  all  others,  is  a  desert? 
— and  why  such  advantages  for  a  military  |)osition 
have  not  hitherto  more  engaged  the  attention  of 
government  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  two  questions  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  the  Spanish  population  in  America, 
possessing  a  hundred  times  as  much  ground  as 
they  can  cuKivaie,  has  no  inducement  to  wander 
in  quest  of  more  ;  and  that  the  Spaniard,  who  is 
far  from  being  possessed  of  the  insatiable  ambitioa 
that  cannot  be  satisfiied  but  by  the  swe.at  of  the 
brow,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  quickly  attaches 
himself  to  the  place,  whether  good  or  bad,-  where 
fate  has  placed  him,  cannot  consent  to  abandon 
the  spot  where  he  has  procured  himself  ease,  and 
formed  connections,  to  run  after  comfort  which 
can  be  procured  only  by  fatigue,  the  very  idea  of 
which  is  enough  to  terrify  him. 

'I'he  second  question  can  scarcely  be  answered] 
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[bill  by  the  considerable  cxpciice  liinl  Cup  (ortifica- 
lior.s  and  i^iirrisDiis  of  Guiiyaiiii  would  occasion, 
unless  Ihe  ii;oveiiimeii(,  relying  on  I  he  dilliciilty 
and  d:inirer  ot  the  iKiviirnlion  ot'  tlie  Orinoco, 
thinks  ihfit  no  nation  would  undertake  llie  conquest 
of  an  uneidtivaled  cniinti'v,  wbicli  is  deFcr)dcd  by 
its   miseries- hettcr  than  eonld  he  done  by  anns. 

3.  Extent  (intf  popufnUoit. — S|)anisli  Cliiayaria, 
from  tlie  nioiilii  ol  tiic  Orinoco  io  the  I'ortnguese 
b()Uiu];iries,  oecui)ics  a  space  of  more  thiin  (bnr 
liiindred  lea^rnes.  lis  l)re;ullh,  in  the  (list  eighty 
l<Nigties  to  tli^f.  is  no!  more  lliaii  thirly  icairucs  to- 
wards the  ,9.  where  it  is  Ixmnded  by  iIk;  Onlch  set- 
tlements;, bnl  afterwards  tiie  breadtli  incrcasci>  to 
more  tliah  lat)  li-aafnes.' 

Over  this  immense  surface  there  are  but  34',000 
iidi:ibilatits  of  every  condition  and  colour,  of  which 
l9,-i'2')  arc  intlims  under  the  conduct  of  mission- 
aries, G575  are  in  the  ca|ii!al,  and  the  remainina; 
8000  are  in  the  villages.  The  popid.iliun  is 
thickest  from  the  distance  of  50  leagues  from  the 
sea  to  I  jO  leagues  up  the  Orinoco. 

(i'u:<yana  i^divided  into  High  and  Low  Orinoco; 
and  the  capital  is  taken  as  the  point  of  separation. 
But  this  honour  more  justly  belongs  to  the  river 
Caroni,  Ix'cause  it  bounds,  in  all  the  Zu\  part,  a 
tract  which  might  properly  be  called  an  island  ; 
for  it  hiis  the  Orinoco  to  the  ;/.  the  sea  to  the  r.  the 
river  Essequcbo  to  the  .«.  and  the  t'aroni  to  the  Zi\ 
It  forms  almost  a  square,  which  is  70  leagues  from 
e.  to  K'.  and  30  in  its  narrowest  part  from  n.  to  i. 
America  has  not  much  land  ruore  fertile  than  this 
inclosurc. 

The  missionaries  charged  with  bringing  the  In- 
dians to  a  social  life  by  means  of  Christianity,  bc- 
gp.n  their  work  by  this  part  of  (luayana.  Twenty- 
seven  villajjes  built  to  the  r.  of  the  river  Caroni  be- 
speak the  success  of  tlie  Calalonian  Capuchin  fa- 
thers. They  have  not,  however,  approached  the 
const  by  above  J:j0  leagues  ;  becau>e  it  is  inhabited 
by  the  ('aribes,  the  most  ferocious  and  courageous 
of  all  the  Indians,  who  have  invariably  made  mar- 
tyrs of  the  apostles  who  have  enileavonred  to  con- 
vert them  to  (,'hristianily.  It  is  true  that  the  fero- 
city of  the  Caribes  would  have  been  softened  by 
the  morality  of  the  missionaric.';,  if  the  Dutch  of 
^  Surinam,  wishing  to  extend  their  trade  to  Spanish 
Ciuiaua,  had  not  made  il'a  pail  of  their  politics  to 
protect  the  vagabond  lil'eol  tiie  (laribes,  who  pre- 
I  vent  the  Spaniards  approaching  their  coast.  It  is 
I  certain  that  Spanish  (iuayana  ajipcars  upon  the 
maps  to  occupy  .'iO  Iciigues  of  coast  Ironi  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  cape  Nassaw,  l)ut  miirht 
in  reality  be  said  not  to  occupy  an  inch  ;  (or  the 
natives  have  defended  their  independence  so  well 
vor..  II. 


that  they  have  never  been  coiiverled,  reduced,  nor 
conquered  ;  and  are,  in  fact,  as  free  as  they  were 
bclore  the  discovery  of  America.  It  is  lamentable 
that  the  barbarous  u-c  they  make  ot  their  liberty 
obliges  the  philosopher  to  wish  rather  that  they 
shoiiltl  lose  than  that  they  should  preserve  it. 

Jligh  Guayana.  All  that  which  is  to  the  e.  of 
the  river  Caroni,  bcginnin;^  a  league  above  St. 
'J'iionias,  is  under  the  mission  of  the  Fran(•i^cans. 
If  we  judge  of  their  zeal  by  the  result  of  their  la- 
bours, we  shall  not  have  reason  to  be  astonished  ; 
but  it  we  contrast  what  they  have  done  witli 
the  difliculties  they  must  have  had  to  over- 
come, and  of  the  decided  repuicnance  of  these  In- 
dian.s  to  receive  the  light  of  Christianity,  we  shall 
find  it  was  hardly  possible  for  human  ed'orts  to  ac- 
complish more  than  these  P'ranciscans  have  done 
on  tlie  higher  shores  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  Indian  nations  of 
(I'liayana  are  the  ('aribes,  the  Arvaques,  the  Yaos, 
and  the  (lalibis.  Tliesc  arc  well  proportioned,  tor 
the  most  part,  are  swarthy,  and  go  nake<l.  The 
Caribes  are  enterprising,  and  so  cautious  of  sur- 
jjrise,  that  (hey  post  oul-guanls  and  ccntinels  with 
as  much  care  and  .-.rt  as  the  J'uropeans.  The 
('aribes  of  (."iiayana  still  fondly  cherisii  the  tradi- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  alliance;  and  to  this 
day  preserve  the  English  colours  which  he  left 
with  them  at  parting,  above  200  years  since. 

4.  I'olilical intercourse betwcni the Dutchof  Suri- 
nam and  the  Spanish  of  Guai/ana,  &c. — The  Dutch 
have  Ijccn  thought  to  be  iiiut  li  nore  viffilant  and 
solicitous  about  the  protection  of  their  settlements 
in  this  quarter  tli;in  ihi;  Spaniards.  I'or  the  latter 
have  no  advanced  posts  on  the  iVontiers  of  the  for- 
mer, whilst  the  Dutch  have  on  (he  coast  a  body  of 
guards,  and  occupy  a  fort  called  the  Old  ('astle, 
at  the  junction  of  the  river  Mazuriiii  with  (he  Es- 
sequcbo :  they  also  keep  an  advanced  guard  of 
twenty-five  men  upon  the  river  ('uyiini.  My 
means  of  tliese  precautions,  they  arc  not  only  rc- 
sjiected  on  their  own  territory,  but  they  over-run 
with  safety  all  the  neighbouring  Spanish  jiosses- 
siotis.  They  remove  their  limits  whenever  their 
interest  invites  them,  and  maintain  their  usurpa- 
tion by  force. 

The  natural  result  of  this  is,  that  the  Spaniards 
and  Dutch  live  at  (iuayana  not  like  very  irood 
neighbours.  They  reproach  each  other  witji  in- 
juries, some  of  which  are  very  serious.  The  Spa- 
niards pn  tend  that  the  Dutch  coiistaiilly  encioach 
U])on  tlnir  territory,  and  respect  no  limiis:  that 
they  destroy  the  Spanish  trade  to  (I'uayana,  by  the 
contraband  goods  tli(;y  introduce  ;  that  they  con- 
tinually excite  the  Caribes  against  them,  and  pre-] 
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[vcnl  tlicir  subjection  hy  tlir  advice  Ihcjtjivc  them, 
ami  the  arms  witli  wliicfi  they  riirnisli  llicni.  The 
Dutch,  oil  their  p;uf,  impute  to  the  Spaniards  the 
desertion  ofllieir  slaves,  who  meet  at  Gtiayniia  witii 
a  liospitable  reception,  with  tiieir  lilierty  and  the 
protection  of  the  jjoverntncnt.  It  is  true,  that  tlie 
Spaniards  hiwc  for  a  loni»  time  protected,  more 
from  a  princij)le  of  vengeance  tiian  of  humanity, 
all  the  slaves  of  Surinam  wlio  have  sought  an 
asylum  among-  them.  They  havi^  even  jieoplcd 
vith  tiiesc  fugitives  two  very  CQnsideral)le  villages 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Caiira,  where  they  re- 
ceive likewise  the  Indians  who  arc  forced  by  the 
Caribcs  to  fly  from  the  slavery  of  the  Dutch. 

In  one  of  the  treaties  between  the  Dutch  and 
Spaniarils,  previously  to  the  taking  of  Dutch 
Guayana  by  the  English,  it  was  stipulated  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards  to  give  up  to  tlie  Dutch  all 
the  slaves  who  might  have  retired  into  the  Spanish 
territory,  or  to  pay  their  value  ;  and  indeed,  if  this 
condition  was  ahvaj'sasfaitlifidly  fidtilled  as  it  was 
latterly,  it  would  re-establish  between  the  two 
countries  a  harmony  most  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  Spaniards ;  in  as  much  as  tills  is  undoubtedly 
the  weaker  party.  Sec  Cayenne,  and  Dutch 
Amehica.j 

Governors  who  have  presided  in  Guayana   and 
("iiniana. 

1.  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Zerpa,  native  of 
Cartagena  de  Levante,  a  man  of  fortune  ;  he  capi- 
tulated with  the  king  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Nueva  Andalucia,  and  passed  over  there  under 
the  title  of  governor  of  whatever  he  might  con- 
quer, with  a  supply  of  people,  anus,  and  ammuni- 
tion, in  I5(3S  ;  but  met  with  his  death  the  same  year, 
with  many  of  his  followers,  in  a  battle  against  the 
Indians. 

2.  Tlie  adeliinlado  DonGonzaloXimenez  dcQue- 
sada,  conqueror  of  the  Nu."vo  Keyno  de  Ciranada, 
by  the  declaration  of  his  Majesty,  and  under  which 
liingdoiu  was  included  that  of  S'ueva  Andalucia, 

3.  Don  IrancisLO  de  V'ides  ;  nominated  gover- 
nor and  conqueror  of  Nueva  Andalucia,  which  he 
exercised  only  a  short  time,  since  the  excesses 
which  he  manifested  induced  the  council  of  the 
Indies  to  take  from  him  his  situation,  and  to  send 
hi;n  prisoni  r  to  Spain,  where  he  tlied. 

4.  Don  .f  nail  de  1  laro,  nominated  provisionally. 

5.  Don  Antonio  Bt-rrio  y  Orinla,  heir  to  the 
estates  of  Don  Cionzalo  Ximenez  de  Quesada,  from 
having  mnrricd  this  person's  niece;  he  capitulated 
Willi  the  king  the  conquest  of  the  Dorado,  but 
having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army  at  entering 
this  supposed  country,  he  died  of  mortification  in 
the  city  of  Santo  Toiiias  de  la  Guayana,  in  1585. 


6.  Don  Fernando  de  Berrio,  son  of  the  former, 
on  whom,  his  father  having  capitulated  tor  tli(>  go- 
vernment for  his  heir,  the  right  thus  regulaily  cle- 
volved  ;  he  exercised  it  some  years,  and  at  last, 
owing  to  some  complants  lodged  against  him,  was 
separated  from  it  in  IGIO. 

7.  Don  Sancho  de  Alquiza,  who  was  then  go- 
vernor of  the  ])rovince  of  Venezuela  ;  he  held  the 
government  of  (iuayana  until  the  year  I(jl5. 

8.  Don  Diego  Palomeque  y  Acufia;  Ik- entered 
in  the  above  year;  and  the  city  being  attacked  by 
Walter  Raleigh,  an  English  privateer,  in  IGIS,  he 
was  killed  whilst  valiantly  defending  it. 

9.  Don  Fernando  de  IJerrio,  sent  by  the  audi- 
ence of  Santa  I'e  to  the  succour  of  La  Guayana, 
and  to  govern  for  the  second  time;  he  arrived  ia 
iCilf),  and  exercised  his  command  until  l(}'2'2. 

10.  Don  Juande  Dios  Vakles,  noiuinaled  pro- 
visionally. 

11.  Don  Luis  de  IMonsalvc,  native  of  Scvilla,  in 
16.59. 

1'2.  Don  Diego  Lopez  de  Ficobar,  in  1038. 

13.  Don  Martin  de  Mendoza  y  la  Hoz,  in  1610. 

It.  Don  Juan  de  Urpin,  native  of  Barcelona  in 
the  principality  of  Calaluna,  doctor  of  laws,  advo- 
cate in  the  audience?  of  St.  Domingo  ;  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  his  military  career,  proposed 
to  the  above  tribuird  the  conquest  of  Cnmana,  and 
notwithstanding  he  had  many  competitors,  was 
elected  to  the  government  of  whatever  countries  he 
might  conquer,  in  1(511;  he  founded  ditlerent 
cities,  and  after  many  fatigue*,  combats,  and  la- 
bours, died  in  1(315. 

15.  Don  Christoval  de  Vera,  nominated  pro- 
visionally. 

K).   Don  Pedro  de  Brizuela,  in  1G")0". 

17.   Don  Pedro  de  Padilla,  nominated  in  1(>57. 

IS.  Don  Juan  dc  Viedma,  who  governed  Iroin 
1(^.59  to  Ibbl. 

H).  Don  Joseph  dc  Aspe  y  Zuniga,  who  died 
in  1(305. 

'iO.  l^on  Francisco  Ventura  y  Rada,  governor 
in  10(35. 

yi.   Don  Juan  Baptista  dc  Valdes,  jirovisional. 

22.  Don  Juan  Biavo  de  Acuna,  in  1607. 

23.  Don  Diego  Ximenez  de  Aldaiia,  in  1670. 
2-t.  Don  Francisco  de  Rivera  ytialindo,  in  I6S1. 
25.   Don  Juan  de   Padilla  y  Ciuardiola,  of  the 

council  of  his  Majesty,  knight  of  the  order  of  Ca- 
latrava. 

20.  Don  Gaspar  Mateo  dc  Acosta,  in  1688. 

27.   Don  Gaspar  del  Hoyo  y  Solorzano. 

2S.  Don  Joseph  Ramirez  de  Arellano,  in  1701. 

29.  Don  Mateo  liuiz  del  Mazo,  in  1712;  he 
died  in  1715.  ~-~. 
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"0.  Don  Joscp})  ratroiirt,  in  1717. 
3/.  Don  Jiiaii  <!<■  la  Tornora.  in  1724. 

32,  Don  A^Mstin  <li-  Arieiicnicli) 

33.  Don  Carlos  Sucre,  brigadier  of  the  royal 
armies,  till  J734. 

31.  Don  (ircijorio  Espinosa  de  los  Monfcros, 
bri;;adicr  of  (lie  ro^al  annics,  deputy  inspector  of 
drai>oons,  till  17 >  I. 

35.  Don  Dieiro  Tabares,  brigadier  of  (lie  royal 
armies,  kniirlit  of  (he  order  orf"in(ii\i!;o  ;  he  passed 
to  (lie  ffoveriniK'iif  el  ('ar(!i!;pna  in  J7i»l. 

3().  Don  Mate.)  (.'iial,  in  1752. 

37.  Don  Joaqnin  ^'()rono,  in  1762. 

38.  Don  Jostpli  l)il)nia  y  Qiiinijnos,  in  (he 
aforesaid  year,  (ill  I7G4,  when  lie  was  promoted  to 
(lie  |)residenry  of  Quito. 

50.   Don  Manuel  (■en(nrion,  till  17C6. 

40.  Don  Pedro  Joseph  dc  Urru(ia,  colonel  of 
infan(ry,  till  1771. 

41.  Don  Maximo  Dnhonchel,  captain  of  the 
royal  armada,  ill  1775, till  I7SS3. 

42.  Don  Anloiiio  IVreda,  in  l7S3tiIl  1786. 
4S.  Don  Miguel  MariiiioM,  in  1786. 
(fL'AYANO,ariverof(heiKovincean(l  <jovern- 

miMit  of  Honduras.     It  runs  «.  and  enters  the  sea 
op|X)si(e  (he  island  of  Tordiicn. 

(il'AVAPA,  San  Andiu:s  di:,  a  s<'((lemcnt  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Ciiilapa,  antl  cdcaltlia  nmi/or 
of  Qua(ro  \'illas,  in  Nueva  l'>s|)aiia.  It  contains 
107  (amities  of  Indians,  employed  in  (he  cnltiva- 
<ion  and  commerce  of  cochiucnl,  seeds,  frui(,  and 
charcoal,  mid  in  cutting  wood.  One  league  and 
an  hnl(>.  v.  e.  of  i(s  head  sctdcment. 

(iUAYAPI'^,  a  river  of  the  jirovince  and  go- 
Ternmen(  of  Honduras,  which  runs  tt.  and  eniera 
those  of  (I'u  ay  a  no  and  Agnan. 

(ll'.\\'API"/i'UI],  a  large  wond  of  palms,  of 
12  miles  in  leiig(h  and  S-J  wide,  one  mile  from  the 
shore  of  (he  river  A(aiKiri,  being  (he  spot  where  a 
blo(M!y  battle  was  (uuglit  in  lOtW  by  (he  fruaihas 
and  C'liicoas  against  the  Achaguas  Indiana,  (lie 
la((er  being  vic.(orions. 

(iTA  VAQIIL,  a  province  and  government  of 
the  kingdom  of  (^ui(o.  ](s  jiirisdicdon  Ix^gins  at 
cajx- Pasao  (o  (he  w.  in  la(.  22' ,v.  and  e.\(ends  y. 
as  lar  as  (he  se((lemeii(  of  Macliala,  or  (he  banks  of 
(he  Payama  and  moirth  of  (he  river  of  Tnmbe,  in 
lat.  3"2()'  s.  and  l^ounded  in  that  diivetion  by  (he 
province  of  'I'ruxillo,  and  juridiction  of  (he  (orrc- 
giminito  of  Piiira  in  Peru,  e.  by  (ha(  orCnenca, 
«.  by  (hilt  of  llsmeraldas,  and  n.  e.  by  those  of 
Kiohiimba  and  (himbo.  U  is  composed  of  seven 
5mall  provincis  or  di'^ricls,  which  are,  La  Pnit(a, 
Dnuie  I'ufia,  Machala,  Puerto  \ioj(),  Haimhovo, 
Balxi,  Hiid  VaguatLc  ;  in  all  of  which  (here  Is  a 
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lieutcnanf-governor,  here(ofore  nominated  by  the 
governors,  for  (he  considera(ion  of  2000  dollars  ; 
but  this  noiiiiiintion  was  afterwards  abroga(ed  by 
tlie  viceroy  of  Santa  Fc.  The  extent  of  this  pro- 
vince is  110  miU's  from  n.  to  s.  from  the  moun(ain 
of  (he  point  of  Santa  Elena  to  the  strands  of  the 
setdement  ofOjiba;  nearly  as  many  wide,  from 
(he  port  of  Man(a  (o  the  settlement  of  Tumbes,  al- 
though the  Ex-jesui(  Colc(i  makes  it  much  less. 
1(  (akes  the  name  of  its  Cacique  Guay:is,  who  met 
his  death  by  chance  at  the  hanils  of  one  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors,  it  is  of  an  extremely  hot  and 
moist  temperature,  of  a  low  and  plain  territory, 
and  subject  (o  inundations  during  the  winter.  It 
is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  four  largest  of 
which  give  their  names  (o  (he  dis(ric(s  of  Daule, 
Baba,  IJabalioyo,  and  Yaguache,  which  flow  down 
from  the  sierras  of  Quit^o,  in  the  pnrmno-!  and 
mountains  of  Tacunga,  G'uaranda,  and  Chimbo, 
and  join  in  the  plain,  so  as  to  form  a  navigable 
river,  Avhich  straightway  empties  itself  into  the 
sea.  In  these  rivers  are  abundance  of  fish  of  va- 
rious kinds,  such  as  rohalos,  corbinas,  sahaloy,  la- 
grcs,  ca-oncs,  skates,  maids,  ratoiies,bcirbudus,  cic- 
s^os,  eels,  bio<t,  bocn-c/iicps,  bicjas,  mackerel,  diras, 
the  sword-fish,  and  large  alligators,  besides  others 
jwculiar  to  tlie  sea  into  which  they  run.  The 
territory  produces  much  cacao,  of  which  (wo  crops 
are  gathered  annually,  the  best  sort  being  that  of 
Machala  and  of  Tioncoso  ;  a  considerable  number 
of  neat  cattle,  mules,  and  horses;  also  cotton,  to- 
bacco in  leaf,  dried  fish,  salt,  wax,  rice,  ojnjijoli, 
vinni,  honey,  and  rocox  ;  in  all  of  which  a  irreat 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  other  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  from  which  it  takes  in  exchange 
cloths,  baizes,  carpets,  cotton  linens,  called  tticii/yos, 
/lour,  and  the  necessaries  of  lite,  hams,  cheese, 
sugar,  and  sweetmeats  :  also  from  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua  it  receives  tobacco  in  dust,  dye,  indigo, 
pitch,  tar,  and  simples;  from  (he  provinces  of  Tit'rra 
Pirme,  European  wares  and  merchandise:  and 
from  the  ports  of  Peru,  flour,  sweetmeats,  soaj), 
(allow,  sugar,  and  hides  ;  luu]  this  condiiual  (rathe 
causes  it  to  be  rich  and  abounding  in  every  thing  (hat 
can  conduce  to  (he  comfort  or  luxury  of  lifer  Its 
woods  abound  wi(h  trees  of  (he  mostsiiperior  qua- 
lity, and  by  which  its  capi(al  dock  is  supplied  witii 
(he  (imber  for  building  vessels  ;  the  most  esteemed 
sor(s  being  (he  oak,  g//«c// «;■<//,  sallVon,  cedar, 
balsam,  laurel,  litiafistolo,  negro,  mulberry,  ;««/,/- 
snniti,  ii/j>ano,  figiicroa,  niaria,  sao,  ebony,  cusci/, 
ptaj/ac('i/i,  Colorado,  s;iui7/udo  de  tmmlc,  sa'bo,  ina- 
7iialapal(),  mangle,  the  large  fig-(ree,  i^mirmis^o, 
medlar,  cinnarnon,  caroti/,  pihiula,  aiid  buck- 
(horn.  iJut  in  the  midst  of  all  (hcbc  advantages  i{ 
J-  f  2 
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does  not  want  the  plague  of'insccts,  ami  aniinals  of 
a  noxious  kind  ;  tor  (rom  tlie  stagnation  of  (lie 
pools,  and  liv  the  intoleral)Ie  heats,  are  bred  a  host 
of  venomous  insects,  mosqiiiloes,  toads,  mice,  scor- 
pions, vipers,  and  snakes  ;  namely,  the  huha,  ma- 
panae,  coral,  rattle,  and  hejiico  ;  and  these  would 
be  in  greater  abundance  but  that  the  bird  of  prej', 
the  curiquinzJii,  is  constantly  looking  out  for  them 
to  devour  tlu'in.  The  number  of  alligators  found 
in  the  rivers,  and  which  frequently  go  a  great  way 
on  the  land  to  bask  themselves  in  the  sun,  is  incre- 
dible; some  of  these  creatures  have  Ik'cu  found  to 
measure  seven  yards.  The  Indians  make  a  iliver- 
sion  of  taking  them  ;  for  they  wait  for  them  armed 
with  a  weapon,  which  is  a  piece  of  very  hard  wood 
of  about  half  a  yard  long,  (ituly  jjointed  at  both 
ends,  and  which  they  call  to/ete;  moreover,  to  it 
is  attached  in  its  centre  a  leather  thong;  and  this 
they  succeed  in  thrusting  into  the  animal's  mouth 
■when  open  to  tlevour  them,  so  that  they  com- 
pletely ffag  it,  leaving  the  jaws  fully  distended, 
when  this  monster  becomes  perfectly  harndess,  and 
serves  the  chiUlren  as  an  amusement.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  only  10  settlements,  and  of  these 
there  were  four  of  the  doctrinal  establishments  of 
the  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo,  before  that 
their  curacies  had  been  removed.  The  capital  is 
the  city  of 

GuAVAQUir,  Santiago,  of  the  same  name, 
founded  in  1533,  in  the  bay  of  Charapoto,  by  Don 
Francisco  I'izarro.  It  is  the  second  town  of 
Peru,  as  according  to  a  schedule  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  which  the  city  still  preserves.  It  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  rebuilt  by 
Francisco  de  (^rellana,  in  1537,  on  the  w.  shore  of 
the  river  of  its  name,  from  whence  it  was  removed 
to  the  place  called  Ciudad  Vieja,  and  lastly,  in 
1693,  to  where  it  now  stands.  From  the  great  in- 
crease of  its  population,  it  has  been  divided  into 
two  distinct  wards,  the  which  arc  separated  by  a 
wooden  bridge  of  800  yards  long,  erected  against 
the  inundations  of  the  salt  water  lakes,  which  are 
frequent  on  account  of  t lie  lowness  of  the  territory. 
The  city  is  1|  mile  long,  of  a  beautiful  plant,  and 
good  houses  ;  these  however  being  of  wootl,  render 
it  liable  to  conflagration.  It  has  three  convents, 
namely,  of  the  religious  orders  of  San  Francisco, 
San  Do'vingo,  and  San  Agustin,  a  college  whicii 
belonsed  to  the  Jesuits,  and  an  hospital  of  S.  Juan 
de  Dios,  two  sn;all  forts  with  very  little  defence,  a 
celebrated  and  commercial  port  in  the  river,  and  a 
capital  dock  to  the  s.  on  the  shore  of  the  same 
river.  Mere  have  been  built  an  infinite  number  of 
ships  of  the  line,  owing  to  the  excellent  quality 
and  incorruDtibiUty  of  the  wood,  and  which  is  cut 
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at  no  greater  a  distance  than  200  paces.  W  ith  all 
these  advantages  the  city  was  nearly  abandoned 
until  the  year  1770,  when  tlie  king  ordered  it  to  be 
re-established,  and  the  constrnetion  to  1)C  con- 
tinued. In  it  reside  the  gnvrmor,  dependent  on 
tlie  presitlent  of  Quito,  a  rnbildo  composed  of  two 
ordinary  alca/dts  and  l'2  >yg/V/ors,  with  the  other 
necessary  oHicers,  namely,  (wo  royal  o/iriafes,  who 
with  the  accountant  an<l  treasurer  have  the  charge 
of  the  king's  duties.  Here  is  a  battalion  of  militia 
of  six  companies,  whose  services  are  pointed  out 
by  the  viceroy.  Its  population  in  both  towns, 
new  and  old,  amounts  to  22,000  souls,  amongst 
whom  are  many  illustrious  families,  such  as  those 
of  Calvo,  Aguirre,  Mispireta,  Aviles,  Casaus,  Arel- 
lano, Betancur,  Coello,  Pluzaert,  and  otiiers.  The 
temperiilure  is  very  warm  and  moist,  the  streets 
dirty,  and  swarming  with  venomous  and  (rouble- 
some  insects.  The  natives  are  spirited,  cheerful, 
courteous,  liberal,  and  hospitable.  It  is  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  prodnclions,  as  well  European  as  Ame- 
rican, and  wan(s  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
It  has  a  well-provided  repository  of  arms,  and  a 
good  custoni-liouse,  and  once  one  of  (he  richest 
cities  in  Peru  ;  but  it  has  sud'cred  much  from  (he 
misfor(\ini"  of  It)  several  conflagrations,  and  in 
1692,  J  707,  and  1764,  it  was  almost  burnt  to 
ashes.  It  has  also  been  thrice  invaded  by  ene- 
mies ;  (he  first  time  liy  Jacob  llereniite  Clerk,  in 
162-1 ;  (he  second  by  Edward  David,  in  1687 ;  and 
the  third  by  William  Dampierre,  in  1707.  [.\t 
an  average  of  four  y<ars,  from  1799  (o  1803,  the 
quantity  of  cacao  exported  hence  amounted  to 
600,000  fonegas.^  It  has  been  the  native  place  of 
the  Father  Lucas  Maxano,  of  the  abolisheil  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  an  apostolic  missionary  of  singular 
eminence  in  the  province  of  Mainas ;  of  I'atlier 
liucas  Ximencz,  who  was  employed  (he  same  way; 
and  of  Don  Pedro  Franco  Davila,  once  direc(or  of 
the  royal  cabinet  of  natural  history  in  this  court. 
It  is  258  leagues  from  Callao,  220  from  Fammia, 
98  from  Quito,  and  40  from  Paita,  in  lat.  2°  II' 
21"  .?.     Long.  79°  40'  a;. 

GuAYAQiM  L,  a  river  of  (his  province  and  go- 
vernmen(,  formed  of  various  o(hers,  flowing  from 
the  rordillira  of  the  Andes,  and  especially  from 
(he  moun(ains  of  Sun  An(onio.  I(  washes  (he  ci(y, 
and  is  nearly  a  league  wide;  is  navigable  for  28 
leagues,  as  iar  as  Caracol,  and  opposite  the  same 
place  it  divides  itself  into  (wo  arms,  forming  an 
island.  It  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  sea-tides ;  its 
shores  are  covered  with  mangles,  which  form  thick 
groves,  calleil  marii^lares.  The  sand-banks  which 
are  in  it,  and  which  shift  their  situation  by  (he  im- 
petus of  the  current,  render  its  navigation  very 
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difficult  for  large  vossels;  and  these  are  steered  by 
an  experienced  pilot,  after  Laving  left  (heir  jriins 
in  tlie  island  of  La  Puna.  This  river  abounds  in 
alligators,  -which  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  large 
lakes  or  swamps  left  by  the  river;  and  it  enters  t!ie 
sea  in  llie  gulf  of  its  name,  in  lat.  2' 27'  s. 

GUAYAtJtJATE,  a  settlement  of  (he  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  belonging  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  district  of  (he  city  of  Santiago 
del  Estero. 

GUAYAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  lira/il,  where  are 
the  ridi  (liarnond  mines  worked  to  such  advantage 
by  the  Portuguese. 

(jUAYAZIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  dwell  on  tiie  s.  shore  of  the  river  Maranon, 
not  far  to  tlie  e.  of  the  river  Xingu  ;  tiiey  are  pu- 
Fillaninioiis  and  cowardly,  and  a  part  of  th<'in  are 
dependent  on  the  Portuguese,  and  another  part  on 
the  'I'apinambos. 

GUA  YO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada.  At  a  small  distance  from 
its  j-onrce  it  loses  its  nanae,  and  enters  the  Ca- 
queta. 

GUAYOBIN,  a  river  of  the  island  of  S.  Do- 
mingo, which  rises  near  the  w.  coast,  runs  n.  and 
enters  the  .lacques. 

GL'AYOLA,  San  Pablo  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito. 

(jL'AYON,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  ot  (Inayana  in  Nucva  Andaliicia  ;  one 
of  (hose  which  enter  the  Cuyuni  by  the  n.  side. 

G'UAYUCAClll,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  coireoriniiento  of  Xauxa  in  Pern. 

GUA\  UTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  (3uniana. 

(iUAZABAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
governmen(  of  Oslimuri  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

Cil^'VZACOALCO,  an  abundant  river  of  Nucva 
Espana,  which  rises  in  the  province  and  alcaklia 
mayor  of  Acayuca,  and  runs  through  (he  san\c  in 
a  con(inuc(l  course  to  the  v.  until  it  enters  the  sea 
in  the  gulf  of  .Mexico.  Its  banks,  on  either  side, 
are  covi  red  with  fine  trees,  which  are  carried  (o 
Vera  Crirz  lor  building  ships,  having  been  cut  at 
the  expence,  and  on  account,  of  the  royal  reveniiis. 
Whore  (his  river  enters  (he  sea  is  a  bar  or  sand- 
bank, which  is  st)mewliat  dangerous.  'I'iiere  for- 
merly was  here  a  town  of  (he  name  of  J'lspiritu 
Santo,  but  this  was  tlestroved,  (hough  a  guard  is 
i(ill  pos(ed.     In  la(.  lb°  1'  w.      Lt.ng.'Di"  23'  a'. 

GUAZAIPARES,  a  settlement  of  the  inissions 
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or  conversion  of  Indians,  of  the  province  and  go- 
venmient  o( Cinaloa. 

GL'AZAlPAliO,  San  Antonio  nr,  a  seKIe- 
ment  of  the  province  and  government  ot  Cumana. 
Altliouijh  it  belongs  to  the  district  of  (he  province 
of  (iuayana,  it  is  of  the  missions  founded  and  held 
in  this  province  by  (he  religious  observers  of  S. 
Francisco,  (he  missionaries  of  Piritu. 

CiUAZAlPATE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Giiayana,  and  government  of  Cumana  ;  one  of  (he 
n)issions  which  are  held  there  by  the  religious  ^'a- 
pnchins  ofCataiuna. 

GUAZAMOTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  ot  Zacatecas  in  IS'ueva  Espana ; 
a  rtdiacion  of  Indians,  made  by  the  religious  oi(ier 
of  San  Francisco,  alter  great  labours  and  exer- 
tions. Here  the  Fr.  Juan  Cerrado  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom whilst  insdlling  (he  fai(h  into  the  minds  of 
these  barbarians  :  20  leagues  from  the  settlement 
of  S.  Francisco  del  Mezquital. 

GUAZAllA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  \'"en(zuela  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  Tacariqua,  between  this  lake  and  the 
coast. 

GuAZARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta,  and  district  of  (he  Hio  del 
ilacha,  in  (he  Nuevo  Ueyno  de  Granada.  It  rises 
at  the  foot  of  the  «e»Trt  of  Perija,  and  runs  n.  till 
it  enters  the  Ilacha. 

GUAZKiUA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  w.  between 
the  rivers  Tedi  and  Jaquari,  and  enters  the 
Parana. 

GUAZIMAL,  S.  JosRPH  det,,  a  settlement  of 
the  governmetit  and  jurisdiction  of  Pamplona  in 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  ;  of  a  very  hot  cli- 
mate, abounding  in  cacao,  and  many  other  vege- 
table productions  peculiar  to  its  climate,  of  which 
it  makes  a  great  commerce.  It  contains  upwards 
of -iOO  housekee|)ers,  and  is  eight  leagues  n.xL\  of 
Pani])lona,  close  upon  the  river  Paniplonilla,  which 
divides  the  jnriwlictions  of  this  town  and  of  that 
of  S.  Christoval. 

GUAZIMOS,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  town  of  S.  Christoval  in  the  Nuevo  Ueyno  de 
(iranada.  It  is  ot  an  hot  but  healthy  climate, 
althouith  much  infested  with  mosquitoes,  snakes, 
and  other  insects  ;  abounds  in  cacao,  sugar-cane, 
plantains,  i/ucus,  and  many  other  productions  pe- 
culiar to  the  climate. 

CiUA'ZtjUlAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
<lescended  from  the  Pantagoros  in  the  Nuevo 
Ueyno  de  (iranada,  who  inhabit  the  woods  to 
the  e.  of  tlie  llio  Grande  de  la  Masrdalena 
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nUERAVI,  San  Fci-iit.  ue  .Insrs  he,  a  lown 
ami  »T(// of  silver  niinrs  of  (lie  proviiirc  and  go- 
v<'riinifiil  of  Soiioia  in  Niiova  E^pafia  ;  fouiulccl  in 
till'  country  oldic  Sobaipiiri-  Indians,  on  llic  baidi 
of  a  river.  Il  lias  a  fortress  and  "Mrrisoti  for  its 
dcli'iiri"  affainst  the  incursions  of  the  itilideis. 

GIJECIIAS,  a  nanu'  i;iv<n  to  a  hoily  of  troops 
ofintantrv  which  u-;('d  to  beloiijr  to  the  Zipas  of 
13<)n-o(a  in  the  Nnevo  Hevno  de  (iraiiada.  It  was 
a  select  (roop,  beinjj  composed  of  the  most  robust, 
tall,  valiant,  hundsonic,  and  skilfid  men.  Their 
heads  were  .shorn,  and  had  no  floatine:  hair  like  tlic 
other  Inflians  ;  they  bored  holes  throug'h  their  lips 
and  nostrils,  drawing'  thron^h  them  small  ffold 
•^^i^e^,  and  these  \\cre  to  the  number  of  the  deutliH 
each  man  had  inflicted  on  their  enemies  the  Pan- 
ches.  This  was  the  nuKt  confidential  luilitary  iu 
the  service  of  those  princes. 

[(UJEDl.     SccCiuAM.] 

GUEDO,  San  Juan  in:,  a  settlement  of  the 
liead  settlement  of  San  Juan  del  Itio,  and  alcaldia 
Viiaijor  of  Qneretaro,  in  Nueva  Esjjana,  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  TwpMsquinapan;  containing  5G  fa- 
milies of  I'idiaiis. 

GLEG.U,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
goverrmient  of  Buenos  Ayres,  running  to  the  as. 

(i'UEtiUi^TENANGb,  a  settlement  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  iilaildiii  niaijor  of 
ToiTilomicaiian  in  the  kin!z;dom  of  Guatemala. 

GUEGOUESE,  S.  Peuho  be,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  setlltnicntof  Cuilap;i,  and  afcaldia  mayor 
of  Quatro  Villas,  in  Nueva  Espana,  containing-  31 
families  of  Indians,  who  employ  themselves  iu  the 
cultivation  aud  commerce  of  cochineal,  seeds, 
truit,  and  coal,  and  in  cuttinir  wood.  Five 
leajrues  ic.  aud  s.  of  its  heail  settlement. 

Gl  EHUllTliAN,  a  river  of  the  province  aud 
tikahLia  mai/nr  of  Soconusco  in  the  kin<r<lom  of 
(Juatemalu,  which  runs  into  the  sea  near  the  ca- 
pital. 

GrE.JOLOTI'l'LAN,  a  setllement  of  the  aU 
(uld'ta  innyor  of  (juajuapa  in  iV'ueva  Espana,  coii- 
tainini;  7iJ  Indian  families. 

Gi)i-joi,oTiTT,AN,  auothci'  settlement,  tlie  ca- 
pital of  the  alcahlia  raaj/or,  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Oaxaea  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  of  a  tem- 
perature rather  cold  than  warm,  pnxlueinj,'  some 
cochiiK'al  and  wheat,  tlu>ugii  of  an  interior  c|uali(y, 
but  aboutidiiig  in  other  seeds,  and  particularly  in 
maize.  Its  ])Oj)id:iti()n  consists  of  IIr-  sellk-mcnls 
of  its  district,  and  amounts  to  9i)0  families  of  Mis- 
tecos  aud  Zapatecos  Indians  :  75  leagues  s.  zi\  of 
Mexico.     Eat.  18^20' h. 

GL'EJOTJTli.\N,  a  seltlcment  of  the  aussions 
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which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  tlic  province 
of  Tej>es;iiana  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcu_\a. 

(il.l^-IOZlNGO,  or  IhiuoziNGo,  a  district 
and  nfca/diii  nini/or  o(  !^HCva  Espana;  Ijoutulei!  c. 
by  the  jurisdiclious  of  Tlaxeala  and  Cholidi,  r^'. 
by  the  heights  ol  the  sierra  wliicii  divides  this  ju- 
risdiction from  those  of  Chalco  ami  Cho.ite])equc, 
71.  by  that  of  Te/.coco,  and  s.  by  the  town  of  Car- 
rion and  the  valley  of  Atrisco.  Its  leuglli  from  e. 
to  tc'.  is  five  leagues,  and  its  breadth  seven  from  7t. 
to  5.  ;  and  in  it  are  2^  leagues  of  mountainous 
country,  being  skirits  of  the  sirrra,  also  the  Hio 
Frio,  a  s|)ot  well  known  throughout  the  kingdom 
as  being  the  necessary  roati  for  all  travellers  and 
racrchants  going  to  Guatemala  and  the  inland 
provinces  as  far  a^  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  very  fertile 
iu  seeds,  of  which  it  gatliers  out  of  the  many  culti- 
vated estates  of  its  district  two  abundant  crops  an* 
nually,  luid  in  which  it  carries  on  a  good  trade. 
The  temperature  is  mild,  rather  incliirnig  to  warm. 
In  this  jurisdiction  is  a  convent  of  the  monks  of 
.San  Francisco,  in  ruins,  but  of  most  bcaiitdid  ar- 
chitecture and  of  large  size,  a  work  of  the  first 
architects  who  were  sent  i4ito  that  kingilom  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  \'.  but  il  is  now  somewhat  tlie 
worse  forage.  The  population  of  this  district  is 
included  in  'J9  settlements  of  Indians,  and  three 
head  settlements  of  districts,  in  (lie  which  nrv  !)(j9 
families  of  Spaniards,  3^}()  of  Miistce.i  ami  Mulat- 
toes,  and  60  ot  Caciques  Indians,  exempt  from 
tribute. 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  the  same  name;  situate 
in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  (he  sierra  Nevada,  but, 
notwithstanding,  of  a  mild  teni|X'ratnre.  It  has  ii 
good  parish  church,  with  fbtir  vicars,  who  nuist 
understand  the  Mexican  language,  assisted  in  their 
spiritual  labours  by  the  religious  order  of  San 
Francisco,  of  a  convent  which  is  there.  Eighteen 
leagues  s.'u).  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  19°  7' n.  Long. 
9S"'  'ib'  ■ui\ 

The  other  settlements  are, 
Tiaiiguizolco,  Tcxmelucan, 

Xalte(Kt!aii,  Tianguistengo, 

Coyotzingo,  San  I'eilro, 

Nalolpan,  San  Andres, 

Azitla,  'J'lauziiigo, 

Santa    Maria    de    las      Alzopiin, 

iMeves,  Tiahnilolpan, 

Tlauicotla,  Tianquisinanalco, 

Calputitlau,  San  Martin, 

San  Ilafael  del  Monte,       Talancaleca, 
Azala,  San  Estevan, 

TIatenco,  Tetla, 

Xalminuico,  Tcpetlaxco, 
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Ali)lozin<jo,  Iluinzaciinlco, 

I';ilnii!lns,  Tcinaxcalii, 

Jsiiii  Nuolns,  S.  fiueiiavcnliira. 

G'UELACdE,  San  Jlan  de,  a  stti lenient  of 
tin?  Iipad  sfltlctuent  of  (lie  district  of  TlapacnycT, 
niul  u'cald'ut  viaijor  of  Qtiafro  Villas,  in  Nurva 
Es(;ina.  It  contains  12i  families  of  Indians,  wlio 
0(;cu])y  tlieniselves  i[i  the  cii'tivation  and  com- 
Dicice  of  sonic  cochineal,  seeds,  and  fruits,  and  in 
end ijijf  wood.  Soine'what  less  than  four  leagues 
from  its  head  setflcnicni. 

(jL'ELA'I'AO,  San  I'Enno  de,  a  settlement 
of  tlic  head  settlement  of  1x1  Ian,  and  alcaldia 
»?«/voj- of  Antequera,  in  (lie  province  and  bishop- 
ric of  Oaxaca,  and  kinjrdoiTj  of  Niieva  Espafia; 
situate  immediately  by  its  head  settlement. 

Gl'ELAVlA,  San.Iian  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Macuilzuchil,  and  alcaklia 
vuii/or  of  Teutitlan,  in  Nueva  Espani.  It  contains 
C4  iiimilies  of  Indians,  ^vho  trade  in  cotton,  cochi- 
neal, maize,  and  fruit.  Two  leagues  between  tJic 
m.  ami  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

GUEMES,  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ineiit  of  I.a  Sierra  Gorda  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana  ;  founded  in  1745 
by  Don  Joseph  Escandon,  colonel  of  (he  militias 
of  Qiieretaro,  who  gave  it  this  name  iw  honcnir  of 
Don  Juan  I'lancisco  Guemes,  Count  of  Ilevillagi- 
gcdo,  then  viceroy. 

Cil.ENOAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indian";,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay  in 
Peru,  bounded  by  the  Paranas.  In  17J6,  the 
i'ather  Migiul  de  Herrera,  su|K;rior  of  tlie  mis- 
sions, began  to  jircach  the  gospel  amongst  them  ; 
but  such  \vas  the  stubliornness  of  these  infidels, 
that  he  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  make  the 
least  impression  upon  them  :  at  last,  however,  he 
succeedi'd  in  reilucing  to  the  Catholic  I'aith  the 
frtc/V/z/c,  together  with  a  great  number  of  the  other 
Indians,  and  he  established  them  in  a  settlement 
in  the  same  territory,  which  has  for  its  limits  the 
sea  and  the  rivers  I'ruguay  and  Ija  Plata.  This 
country  is  subject  (o  very  violent  winds,  such  as 
scarcely  to  leave  a  tree  in  (he  ground,  in  the 
A>inler  the  cold  is  intense,  antl  in  the  summer  the 
;  rains  are  continual,  with  mighty  tempests  :  on  (his 
jaccount  (he  country  is  full  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
Avliich  levtiii/.e  it,  and  render  it  abundant  in  line 
iIMistures,  which  maintain  large  lierils  of  neat 
icatlle.  Here  are  also  many  (icree  tigers,  with 
itbe  >kins  of  which  the  Indians  clothe  themselves, 
aind  in  the  winter  with  the  fur  inwanls. 

(JL  El^AC.A,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and 
"^overnineutof  Sonora  in  iS'ueva  Espafia ;  situate 


on  the  shore  of  a  river,  between  the  settlements  of 
Acoizi  and  Habiacora. 

GUEQUE,  a  river  of  the  ])rovince  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  It  rises  near  (he  coast,  runs 
e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  ])oint  of  Piragua. 

GL'ERllA,  V'Rvz  »!■,  a  settlement  of  (he  pro- 
vince and  government  of  IJuenos  Ayres;  srtuate 
on  (he  shore  of  the  river  Salad  illo. 

G'CEliREHO,  a  golil  mine,  celebrated  for  its 
abundance  ami  cpiality  of  metal,  in  (he  province 
and  governmen(  of  \  eragua  and  kingdom  of 
Tierra  f  irme.  It  is  in  some  mouii(ains  near  the 
sea-coast,  and  oppos!(e  (he  bay  of  Almiranle. 

GUEliVO,  a  small  river  of  (he  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo,  which  rises  in  the 
table-land  of  Cachicanio  in  (he  valley  of  Chama, 
runs  ».  and  empties  i(self  in(o  the  lake  ol  Mara- 
caibo, bv  the  part  o])posite  its  entrance. 

fiUESCO,  a  settlement  ot  ihe  jurisdiction 
and  (dcaldia  iiiaj/or  of  Valles  in  Nueva  Espana, 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tainazunchale.  It  is 
small,  consisting  of  only  22  families  of  Indians, 
who  breed,  in  many  estates,  neat  ca((le,  antl  grow 
tobacco,  in  which  they  trade.  Twemy-five  leagues 
.s.  of  its  capital. 

GIJEL'SA,  a  settlement  of  the  corrrgimirnto 
and  jurisdiction  of  \  clez  in  (he  Nuevo  lieyno  de 
G'ranada.  It  is  small,  and  in  it  live  retired  some 
50  poor  Indians  wi(h  a  few  ivhites,  who  cultivate 
and  gather  a  very  tew  vegetable  productions. 

(j'lJEYA,  a  river  of  (lie  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  which  rises  .?.  of  the  port  of 
Ocnmarc,  in  some  mountains,  runs  .f.  am!  enters 
the  Orituco. 

G'UEY.VPA,  Santiago  de,  a  setdement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Tlaulaucpiilepec,  an<l  akii!- 
f//rt  n^^yor  of  Llanos,  in  Nueva  Espana,  contain- 
ing 2ft5  families  of  Indians. 

GUEZALAPA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Almololoyan,  and  aha/ilia  itim/or  of 
Colima,  in  Nueva  Espana,  fbimded  on  the  skirt  of 
a  volcano  of  the  same  iian)C ;  of  a  cold  (onpera- 
(ure,  and  i(s  natives  are  occupieil  in  the  fisheries 
of  the  river  (irande,  which  passes  near  it.  Four 
le.igues  from  its  head  settlement. 

GUfiUA,  a  river  of  (he  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Honduras,  which  runs  into  (he  sea,  on  (ho 
side  ofdie  Morro  Chico. 

G'L  lA,  Nui.sTRi  Senoiia  in:,  a  se(tlemen(  of 
the  province  anil  ciipltii/isldp  of  Itamaraca  in 
Brazil;  situate  ii.n.ic.  of  Nuestra  Seuora  de  los 
Placeres. 

GiriA,  with  the  dedicatory  tide  of  San  Juanj 
a  river  of  (he  province  and   government  of  Santu 
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Maria  in  the  Niicvo  Ueyiio  dc  Granadn.     It  runs 
into  the  sea,  iK'twcon  tlioso  ot  Jjica  and  Fira. 

(iui  A,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  llie  coast  of  llic 
same  jirovincc  and  irovcrninont  as  tin;  former  river, 
lielwcen  tlic  point  of  Jja  Aguja  and  the  river  Del 
Hacha. 

(ilJlANA.     SecGuAVANA. 

[GUIANDOT,  a  river  of  Vir<jinia,  wliicli  rises 
in  the  Cumherland  nioutilain,  and  rntuiins;  a  «. 
by  M.  course  ahont  SO  miles,  falls  into  the  Ohio 
river,  about  3i  miles  bel()\v  the  CJreat  Kanliaway. 
It  is  said  to  l)e  fiO  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  as 
many  nules  n;!vi;ral)le  for  canoes. j 

GlJlA-FAIiANA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  ]j;is  Amazonas,  wiiicli  rises  in  the 
territorv  of  the  Abncates  Indians,  runs  n.  v.  k\ 
and  enters  the  Madera,  between  those  of  Vaniari 
and  Crena.. 

(iUIFJAHA,  a  l)ay  on  tlic  w.  coast  of  the  island 
of  ("uha,  between  port  Del  Padre  and  the  river 
Timones. 

GUICAGAFIE,  a  spacious  and  fertile //r/???/»-« 
of  the  province  and  jjoveriunent  of  Santa  Marta 
in  the  Nuevo  IJeyno  de  Granada;  of  an  hot 
climate  and  unhealthy,  and  in  consequence  nearly 
depopulated  ;  discovered  by  Captain  Luis  de 
Manjarres,  in  \ij'J7. 

GUICANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
airreshiiieiifo  of  Tnnja  in  the  IVuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  contiguous  to  thai  ofCocuy,  to  winch 
it  is  annexed.  It  was  a  rediiccion  of  Tunebos 
Indians,  who  were  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits 
nj)  to  the  year  1707. 

GUICIllCOVI,  a  settlement  of  the  head  selfle- 
nient  of  the  district  and  alcaldii  maiicr  of  'I'ehu- 
antepcc  in  Nueva  E>paria.  It  is  of  a  mild  tem- 
perature, contains  in  its  district  various  sugar- 
mills,  at  which  assist  various  families  of  Spaniards, 
Indians,  and  Mustees,  they  employing  themselves 
also  in  some  agricultural  estates.  Twenty  leagues 
It,  of  its  capital. 

GUKiEUOTE,  a  sctflenient  of  tli(>  province 
and  government  of  C'umana  :  situate  on  the  coast. 

(iUKTUITAI.  See  the  Rio  Grande  nii  San 
FuAN(  isco,  or  Kio  FoNDo. 

GIJIJAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  .shore 
of  the  river  Ariari. 

GL'ILA,  a  seKlemcnt  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment ol  I'opayan,  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de  (ira- 
iiada. 

GUILCO,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  dis- 
trict and  govennnent  of  V^aldi via  in  the  kingdom 


offMdle,  between  the  source  of  the  river  Tolten 
and  the  river  I'lal. 

[{ilJlLDllALr,,  a  township  in  Essex  county 
in  Vermont,  is  situated  on  Comieclicut  river,  and 
contains  1,5S  inhabitants.  It  is  opposite  the 
mouth  (if  Israel  river,  in  New  Hampshire. J 

I  (iL  I  LFORI),  a  township  in  I'ranklin  counlj-, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[(ii;n,Foui>,  a  township  in  \\'indham  county, 
V^'imont,  on  the  ic.  bank  ot  Connecticut  river, 
and  o^iposite  to  (he  mouth  of  Ashuelot  river,  in 
New  liam})shire.  It  has  Hinsdale  on  the  ,«.  e.  and 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  on  the  s.  and  contains 
'■2VS2  inhabitants.] 

[Gi.'ii.KoRi),a  po'-l-town  of  Connecticut,  in  New 
Haven  county,  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  l^ong 
Ishiiid  sound,  about  IS  miles  e.  by  .v.  of  New 
Hav<'n  city.  The  township  is  large,  and  is  divided 
into  live  parishes,  and  was  settled  in  lGo9.  It 
w;is  called  Mcimiicatuck  by  the  Indians  ] 

[(lUii-Fonn  ('ounty,  in  S.dislinry  district,  N. 
Carolina,  is  bounded  c.  by  Orange,  iV.  by  Row,in, 
s.  by  Rockingham  county,  and  n.  by  the  sli-.te  of 
Virginia.  It  is  noted  lor  the  extensive  and  rich 
tracts  called  New  Garden,  Buflaloe,  and  Deep 
River  lands.  It  contains  7191  inhabilrmts, 
inclusive  of  570  slaves.  Chief  town,  Martiu- 
ville.] 

[(iuii.Foun  Conrt-House.  See  Mvrttv- 
vii,i,i-.  it  is  on  the  post-road  from  Halifax  to 
Salisbury,  48  miles  ;?.  w.  of  Hillsborough,  and  61 
e.  of  Salisbury.] 

G  ii.ronn,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  the 
county  of  Salisbury  in  N.  Carolina. 

GUILLAUME,  S.  a  .settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  M.irinaico  in 
Nueva  Espana.  One  short  league  from  the 
coast. 

GuiLLAUMK,  S.  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  wena 
Prieta,  in  the  French  possessions,  near  the  s.  coast, 
runs  ,9.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  bay  of 
Ciros  Gravier  and  the  river  Salado. 

(Ti'iiii.ATiMi:,  S.     See  Wir.i.iAM. 

CiUlLLE.X,  a  settlement  of  the  provitice  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  ;  situate  wiUiin  the  lake 
of  this  name,  on  the  c.  side. 

Gciii>r,i:.\,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  V^cnezuela,  which  rises  from  a  small  lake 
near  the  city  of  (Gibraltar  (o  the  c.  runs».  and  re- 
luming to  that  rhumb,  enters  the  lake  of  Mara- 
caibo. 

GUILLESON,  a  fort  of  the  French,  in  the 
province  and  county  of  the  Iroquces  Indians,  on 
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the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  opposite  the 
month  of  the  river  Asuncion. 

f.'UlLLOU,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles.  It  enters  the  sea 
on  the  s.  coast,  between  the  river  Pentecoste  and 
Marigot  bay. 

[GUILMES,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayrcs ;  si- 
tuate on  the  Parana,  about  (JO  miles  ».  of  Buenos 
Ayrcs.  Lat.  33°  38'  45"  s.  Long.  58°  1&  50" 
w.] 

(jIHMEO,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  alcdldia  »iflyo?-of  Ciraiularo  in  Nueva  Ivspana, 
containing  50  families  of  Indians,  and  in  its  dis- 
trict arc  various  estates  or  farms,  with  70  families 
of  Spaniards,  Muslees,  and  Mulattoes.  A  quarter 
of  a  league  from  its  capital. 

GUINAPARE,  a  province  but  little  known, 
))eing  part  of  that  of  Coropa,  to  the  ??.  of  the  Ma- 
rai'ion.  Inhabited  by  many  barbarous  nations, 
and  said  to  be  very  rich  in  gold  mines.  It  belongs 
to  the  Portuguese  and  to  the  frt;j/a/M5/»;;  of  Gran 
Para,  has  a  river  of  the  same  name  which  irrigates 
it,  and  which  enters  by  the  ».  into  the  Maraiion. 
Forty-five  miles  before  the  month  of  this  river,  on 
tlie  c.  shore,  th(!  Portuguese  had  a  fort  called  El 
Uestierro,  which  is  at  present  abandoned. 

GUINATINGA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
of  Charcas,  which  enters  the  Parana  near  the 
settlement  of  Santo  Tomas,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits. 

GUINCIIOS,  Cayo  de,  a  small  isle  near  the 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  is  just  where,  in  1711, 
the  ship  San  Juan  of  the  windward  armada  was 
lost. 

GUINEA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nucvo  Keyno 
de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Nechi. 

GriNEA.     SeeGuAVANA. 

[GUINET,  a  township  in  Montgomery  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

Gl'lNIML,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
Ternnient  of  Gnayana  in  N.  America.  Jt  rises 
in  tile  interior  of  its  serrania,  and  afler  a  short 
course  incorporates  itself  with  the  Guarrapiche. 

GUIDN,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  (if  Acadia. 

(lUIONES,  Cado  de,  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  ("ostarica  in 
the  S.  sea,  between  cape  Blanco  and  the  Morro 
llerinano. 

(■TlPrNABIS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  C:iribes 
Indians,  who  dwell  in  the  woods  close  by  the  river 
Negro.     They  are  but  little  known. 
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GUIRION,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayann,  founded  by  the  go- 
vernor Don  Manuel  Ccniurion,  who  gave  it  this 
name  in  honour  of  the  viceroy  of  Santa  Fc,  Don 
Manuel  Guirior,  with  the  title  of  city.  Jt  lies  at 
the  sources  of  the  Paraba,  and  at  the  entrance  or 
mouth  of  (he  river  Parabamuxi. 

GUIlilPA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Gnayana,  which  enters  the  ]Meta, 
according  to  the  map  and  description  of  Mr. 
Bellin. 

GUIRIRI,  a  small  river  of  (he  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil.  Jt  rises  between  the 
rivers  IS'egro  and  Cariai,  runs  n.  and  turning  its 
course  to  the  n.  n.  e.  enters  the  Xingu. 

GUISVANI,  a  settlement  and  real  of  silver 
mines,  of  the  province  and  government  of  So- 
nora. 

GUITFPEC,  aseldement  of  the  head  sefde- 
ment  and  alcaldin  nutyor  of  Villalta  in  iVueva 
Espaiia,  with  35  families  of  Indians.  Eight 
leagues  (o(he  e.  of  its  capi(al. 

tiUITJGUlTI,  a  setdemcnt  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica  ;  situate  on  the  5.  coast. 

GUITZO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
and  akuhlla  maijor  of  (niejolotitlan,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  bishopric  of  Oaxaca  in  Nueva  Es- 
pafia. 

GUIZJNCLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
set(lenien(  of  Maza(epec,  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of 
Cuernavaca,  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  situate  a  litde 
(o  the  u\  of  the  royal  road  which  leads  (rom 
Acapulco  to  Mexico.  It  is  of  an  extremely  hot 
leniperature,  and  contains  40  families  of  Indians, 
who  live  by  the  commerce  of  fruifs,  which  they 
cullivale,  as  also  by  lishing  for  bi/gres  in  a  river 
which  runs  in  its  vicini(y.  They  likewise  gain 
something  by  (he  passing  of  merchan(s  and  tra- 
vellers going  to  Acapulco.  [Lat.  18°  37'  «. 
Long,  fly"  2P  to.'] 

(iL'.IABENO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas  and  kingdom  of  Quito.  Rising 
in  (he  limits  of  the  province  of  Quixos,  it  runs  c. 
and  en(ers  (he  .'Vguarico. 

[GL'I.F  OF  Fi.oiiiuA,  or  New  Bahama  Chan- 
nel, is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  peninstda  of 
E.  Florida,  and  on  the  e.  by  the  Bahama  islands. 
It  is  generally  about  40  miles  wide,  and  extends 
from  the'iSdi  tolhe!^!Sth  dcjr.  of  «.  haitiule.J 

[d'l  I.I  Sircani.  This  remarkable  phenomenon 
is  a  current  in  the  ocean,  which  runs  ali'ug  (he 
coast,  at  unequal  ilistances  from  cipe  1  o  ida  to 
(he  isle  of  Sables  ami  the  banks  ol  Ncwiouiidland, 
where  it  (urnsod,  ami  runsdown  through  tln!  NV'est- 
ern  islands  ;  thence  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
v  a 
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along  Ihat  coast  in  a  x.  direction  till  it  arrives  at, 
and  sni>pli('s  tlio  pinrc  of,  tliosc  waters  carrifd  by 
the  ton!>(ant  trade-winds  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
towards  tlic  u'.;  tliiis  prodncing  a  constant  circu- 
lating ctirrent.  This  stream  is  about  75  miles  from 
tlie  shores  of  the  s.  slates,  and  (lie  distance  increases 
as  you  proceed  h.  'J'lie  widtli  of  it  is  about  40  or 
50  miles,  widening  towards  the  )i.  Its  common 
rapidity  is  three  miles  an  hour.  A  ii.  e.  wind  nar- 
rows the  stream,  renders  it  more  rapid,  and  drives 
it  nearer  the  coast :  n.  re.  and  w.  wintis  have  a  con- 
trary eflect.  The  Gulf  stream  is  supposed  to  he 
occasioned  by  the  trade-winds,  that  are  constantly 
driving  the  water  to  the  ze.  which  being  com- 
pressed in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  finds  a  passage  be- 
tween Florida  and  the  Bahama  islands,  and  runs  to 
tlie  n.  e.  along  the  American  coast.  Tliis  hypo- 
thesis is  confirmed  by  another  fact.  It  is  said  that 
the  water  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  many  yards 
higher  than  on  the  w.  side  of  the  continent  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  sand 
carried  down  by  great  rivers  into  bays,  and  the 
current  out  of  these  bays  meeting  with  (lie  Gulf 
stream,  by  their  eddies,  have  formed  Nantucket 
shoals,  cape  Cod,  George's  bank,  the  island  of 
Sable,  &c. 

Skilful  navigators,  who  have  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  extent  to  Avhich  this  stream  readies  on 
the  New  England  coast,  have  learnt,  in  their 
voyages  from  Europe  to  New  England,  New  ^'ork 
or  Pennsylvania,  to  pass  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land in  about  lat.  44~^  or  45°  n.  to  sail  thence  in  a 
course  between  the  h.  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and 
the  shoals  and  banks  of  Sal)lo  island,  George's 
bank,  and  Nantucket,  by  which  they  make  l)e(fer 
and  quicker  voyages  to  America.] 

GULIMAR,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship of  Rey  in  Brazil,  which  runs  c.  and  en- 
ters the  lake  of  Mini. 

GULTj,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  S.  (Carolina,  in  the  strait  of  Pamticoe. 

Gn-L,  another,  near  the  e.  coast  of  (he  island  of 
Newfoundland,  at  the  entrance  of  Cork  bay. 

GULLIVERS,  a  small  island  near  tite  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
bay  of  Fundy  and  of  the  port  of  Annapolis. 

GUMARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Popayau  in  the  Nuevo  Reynoile  Granada. 
It  enters,  just  after  its  rising,  into  the  river  Ca- 
queta. 

(UJMAREBO,  a  settlement  of  the  government 
©f  Maracaibo  and  province  of  Venezuela  ;  situate 
«n  the  coast,  at  a  little  distance  frooi  the  city  of 
Coro. 

GUNNINC;,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 


badoes,  of  the  district  of  the  parish  of  Christchurch, 
on  the  i.  coast. 

[(U  NPOVVDER,  a  river  of  the  ».  shore  of 
Marylanil,  whose  chief  branches  unite  a  little  above 
Joppa,  and  empty  into  Chesapeak  bay,  about  12 
miles  above  Patapsco  river.  It  is  navigable  only  a 
few  miles,  by  reason  of  falls.] 

[GuM'ow  DEu  Neck,  near  the  bead  of  Chesa- 
peak bay,  is  a  curious  peninsula  formed  by  Gun- 
powder river  and  Bush  river.] 

G'URAPIA,  Rahoal  de,  a  whirlpool  of  wa(ers, 
very  dangerous,  of  the  river  Cauca,  above  another 
w  hich  it  forms,  called  Of  Paru,  and  near  the  place 
where  this  river  is  entered  by  the  Iniquiari. 

GURATINGUETA,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  si» 
tuate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Paraiba,  on  the*, 
side. 

[GURNET,  The.     See  Dcxborough.] 

GURUPA,  SiERiiAs  DE,  some  mountains  of 
Brazil,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and  captainslnp 
of  Para.  They  run  between  the  river  Gururiba 
and  the  setllcmeut  of  Percahumo. 

GURURIBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil,  which  rises  near  the 
coast,  and  runs  into  the  sea  between  the  river 
Tuwasu  and  ihc  sierra  Gurupa. 

(j'USAIQUIRARA,  a  river  of  the  province  ami 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  Zi).  and 
enters  (he  P;»raua,  close  to  the  Icare-gazi'i. 

GUSMAGIS,  a  barbarous  nation  ol  Indians, 
who  dwell  in  the  woods  to  the  s.  of  the  Maraiion, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Cayari ;  bounded  ffi.  by 
the  nation  of  the  Maraguas,  and  e.  by  tliat  of  the 
Burais  or  Bnraes. 

GUSPACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate 
on  (he  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  between  the 
settlements  of -Azotzi  and  Banaichi. 

(jUTIERRE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venexuela ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Mosquitos. 

GUYENDtJTE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  N.  Carolina.  It  runs  ».  and  enters  the 
Ohio,  between  those  of  Grand  Sabloneux  and  of 
Conhanay. 

GUYRIA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  and  go- 
vernment of  Trinidad ;  situate  on  the  interior 
coast,  which  looks  to  the  h.\  and  forms  the  gulf 
Triste. 

[GUYSBOROUGH,orMANcuESTER,  atown- 
ship  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  Chedabucto  bay,  10 
leagues  h.  w.  of  cape  Canso,  and  40  leagues  e.  of 
Halifax,  contained  250  families  in  1783.] 

GUZE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
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vernmcnt  of  Guayana  or  Nuc%'a  Andaliici'a.  It 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  Quiriquiripas  Indians, 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  Aruy. 

GUZMANGO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
Corrres;imienln  of  Caxamarca  In  Peru. 

GWAHAGO,  a  (own  of  Iroquees  Indians  in 
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New  France  ;  situate  near  the  shore  or  *.  coast  of 
the  lake  Eric. 

GW'INS,  a  small  island  of  the  N.sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  colony  of  N.Carolina, 
within  the  bay  of  Chesapcak,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Piaukatank. 
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LItIa  Braga,  formerly  called  Fort  Dauphin,  a 
^ort  in  the  island  of  Cuba.] 

IIACAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
feginiicnlo  o(  Guamalies  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Chavin  do  Pariarcn, 

Hacao,  another  settlomcnt,  in  tlic  province  and 
correo;imiento  of  Caxatanibo  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Il.\CilA,  a  province  and  government  of  the 
Nuevo  Kcyno  de  (Jranada,  and  bislio|)ric  of  Santa 
Marta,  with  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  s.  to.  and 
on  tUcs.  by  the  said  kitigdom  ;  on  the  e.  s.  e.  and 
n.  e.  by  tlie  lake  of  Maracaibo,  and  ;/.  by  the  sea. 
Its  district  is  much  reduced,  since  it  is  only  eight 
leagues  in  length  ii.  s.  and  four  in  width  e.  u\  In  its 
temporal  concerns  it  is  siibjcctto  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  audience  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  very  fertile,  al- 
though little  cultivated,  aiul  is  not  without  gold 
mines  and  salt  earths  wliich  3'icld  abundantly.  Its 
population  is  so  much  reduced  as  to  contain  no  more 
than  three  or  four  settlements.  The  capital  is  Ciudad 
del  Ilacha,  in  laf .  1 1^  :jO'  n.     Long.  72"  51'  w. 

Hacjia,  a  large  river  of  this  province,  the  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  said  river.  It  was  thus 
called  from  the  first  Spanish  settlers,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  given  a  hatchet  to  the 
Indians,  to  induce  them  to  shew  them  where  water 
might  be  found.  It  runs  from  s.  ton.  and  has  been 
famous  for  its  fisheries  of  pearls.  Tiie  pearls  are 
not  indeed  large,  but  they  arc  extremely  tine,  and 
licid  in  higher  estimation  than  any  in  America. 
This  lucrative  trade  is  at  jjresent  abandoned,  or 
only  practised  by  the  barbarian  Guaxiros  Indians. 
It  enters  into  the  N.  sea,  in  iat.  1 1°  31'  30"  n. 

IlAt'lEND.A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  ot  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil ;  situate  on 
the  sea-shore,  between  the  rivers  Ponica  and  Joatia. 

Hacie.vua,  with  the  addition  of  La  Marcjuesa, 
another  small  settlement,  of  the  corres^iiiticiilo  of 
Cuquimbo  in  llie  kingdom  of  t'hile.  In  its  terri- 
tory is  found  a  stone  of  lead-colour,  which,  in  every 


part  where  it  is  broken,  discovers  a  shield  and  hel- 
met, perfectly  delineated,  of  a  red  colour.  It  is  six 
leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capital. 

[ILVCKETSTOWN,  a  small  post-town  in 
Sussex  county.  New  Jersey,  on  the  «.  zo.  side  of 
Musconecunk  river.  It  is  about  three  miles  above 
the  mineral  spring  near  Roxbury,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  15  miles  n.  by  w.  of  Morristown, 
16  5.  ci).  hyis.  of  Sussex  court-house,  and  5G«.  n.e. 
of  Philadelphia.] 

[HACKINSACK,  a  river  of  New  Jersey,  which 
rises  in  New  York,  and  runs  a  s.  course  four  or 
five  miles  -c.  of  Hudson's  river.  It  unites  with 
Passaic  river,  at  the  head  of  Newark  bay,  and  is 
navigable  about  15  miles.] 

[Hackinsack,  the  chief  town  in  Bergen 
county.  New  Jersey,  is  situated  near  the  w.  bank 
of  the  above  river,  10  miles  n.  zv.  of  New  York 
city.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Dutch.  Tlic 
houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  in  the  old  Dutch 
taste.  Here  arc  four  public  buddings,  a  Dutch 
and  Episcopal  church,  a  court-house,  and  a 
flourishing  academy.  The  people,  whoare  mostly 
farmers,  carry  their  produce  to  New  York.] 

HA  (.'Q  LET,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes  ;  situate  near  the  s.  coast. 

[HADDAM,  a  town  of  Connecticut,  the  second 
in  rank  in  Middlesex  county  ;  situated  on  the  rr. 
side  of  Connecticut  river,  IS  or  ^0  miles  from  it.s 
mouth,  aTid  eight  miles  s.  e.  of  the  city  of  Middle- 
town.  This  township,  including  E.  Haddam,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  May  20th,  1G62.  A  spot  in  E.  Haddam 
was  famous  for  Iiidian  Paziaits,  and  was  subject 
for  many  years  to  earthquakes  and  various  noises, 
which  the  first  settlers,  agreeable  to  thesuperstitious 
ideas  of  that  age,  attributed  to  these  Paicaws.  An 
old  Indian  being  asked  what  was  the  reason  of  such 
noises  in  this  place,  answered,  "  'I'lie  Indian's 
Ciod  was  very  angry  because  the  Eugliihmeu's 
oc2 
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God  came  here."     Tliesc  noises  are  now  frequently 
Leanl.] 

[H  ADDONKIELD,  a  small  town  in  Gloucester 
county,  New  J<Tsey,  nine  milts  s.  e.  by  c.  ot'Plii- 
ladc  phia,  and  14  from  BuvHnirlon.] 

HADLIUSIIILL,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  iNew  York.  It  runs  n.  e.  and  enters 
the  Katskil. 

[IIADLEV,  a  pleasant  town  in  Ilampsliirc 
county,  Massachusetts,  lyini^  on  the  c.  side  of 
Connecticut  river,  nearly  opposite  Nortliampton, 
15  miles  «.  of  Sprin<;field,  anti  71  Zi-.  of  Boston. 
The  town  consists  of  two  Ions:  spacious  streets, 
•which  run  parallel  with  each  other,  and  witii  the 
river.     The  township  contains  88'2  inhabitants.] 

[HAGARSTOWN,  now  called  Ei-izabeth 
Town  ;  which  sec.  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
•with  the  w.  country,  and  has  between  2  and  300 
houses.  It  is  situated  in  Washington  county, 
Maryland  ;  is  a  post-town,  19  miles  n.  w.  of  Fre- 
derick town,  52 «.  u\  by  w.  of  Baltimore,  and  20  s. 
bv  K>.  of  Ciiambersbnrg  in  Pennsylvania.] 

'  H  AGUABA,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 
it  rises  near  the  h.  coast,  runs  n.  and  unites  itself 
•with  the  Macabon  to  enter  the  rivers  laques  and 
Santiago. 

IlAilATONADEBA,  a  river  of  New  France  or 
Canada.  It  runs  n.\  and  enters  the  Vieux  Deserts, 
or  Old  Deserts. 

IIAICIIAYO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corresiii'iiento  of  Parinacochas  in  Peru. 

[HALBUT  Point,  the  n.  e.  point  of  cape  Anno 
in  Massachusetts.] 

IlALCIilAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  sclfle- 
ment  of  Cuzamala,  and  alcaldin  mayor  of  Aajichit- 
lan,  in  Nueva  Esparia  :  situate  in  a  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  sierra  called  San  Vinccntc,  close  bj 
a  large  stream  which  flows  down  from  the  same 
sierra,  the  waters  of  which  are  very  pure  and  sa- 
lutary, and  run  to  the  ti>.  of  the  town.  On  the 
skirts  of  this  sierra  are  mines  of  silver,  copper,  and 
sulphur,  with  many  other  veins,  which  are  not  yet 
dug.  The  settlement  has  much  diminished,  and 
it  is  inhabited  only  by  some  families  of  Indians, 
•who  should  amount  to  67,  and  these  are  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  four  leagues  to  the 
.«.  of  its  head  settlement,  and  eight  from  the  capital. 
[HALES,  a  spot  of  ground  in  (irafton  county. 
New  Hampshire,  having  nine  inhabitants.] 

[HALF-MOON,  an  extensive  township  in 
Albany  county,  New  York.  It  contains  3600  in- 
habitants ;  of  thcs.',  128  are  slaves,  and  563  are 
qualified  electors.  Waterford,  a  neat,  compact, 
thriving  village  of  about  70  or  80  houses,  two  mUes 
c  n.  e.  of  the  Cohoez,  and  nine  miles  ??.  of  Albany, 
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is  situate  at  the  forks  or  junction  of  the  river  Hud- 
son with  the  Mohawk  in  this  township.] 

HAIjFIELD,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Massachusetts ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Connecticut. 

[HALIFAX,  a  county  in  the  e.  part  of  the 
British  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  contain* 
Halifax,  tiie  c:i|)ital,  the  townships  of  London- 
derry, Truro,  Onslow,  Colchester,  Lawrence, 
Southampton,  Canso,  and  Tiiimouth.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  Irish,  Scotch  and  New  Eng- 
landers.  It  has  nunierous  l)ays  and  rivers  ;  tlie 
chief  of  the  latter  are  Shabbenacadie,  wiiich  is  a 
boatable  river,  the  Petitcodiac,  Meniramcook,  &c. 
See  Nova  Sotia.] 

[Halifax,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  the  county  of  its  name,  was  settled  by  a 
number  of  British  subjects  in  1749.  It  is  situated 
on  a  spacious  and  commodious  bay  or  harbour, 
called  Chebucto,  of  a  bold  and  easy  entrance, 
where  a  thousand  of  the  largest  ships  might  ride 
with  great  convenience  and  safety.  The  town  is 
built  on  the  w.  side  of  the  harbour,  on  the  declivity 
of  a  commanding  hill,  whose  summit  is  236  feet 
perpendicidar  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
town  is  laid  out  into  oblong  squares ;  the  streets 
parallel  and  at  right  angles.  The  town  and 
suburbs  are  about  two  miles  in  length  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral width  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  contained  in 
1793  about  4000  inhabitants  and  700  houses.     At 


the  n.  extremity  of  the  town,  is  the  king's  naval 
yard,  completely  built,  and  supplied  with  stores 
of  every  kind  for  the  royal  navy.  The  harbour  of 
Halitkx  is  reckoned  inferior  to  no  place  in  British 
America  for  the  seat  of  government,  being  open 
and  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  when  al- 
most all  other  harbours  in  these  provinces  are  locked 
up  with  ice  ;  also  from  its  entrance,  situation,  and 
its  proximity  to  the  bay  of  Fund3',  and  principal 
interior  settlements  of  the  province. 

This  city,  ?ying  on  the  y.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
has  communication  with  Picton,  85  miles  to  tlie 
t?.  e.  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  a  good  cart- 
road,  finished  in  1792.  It  is  12  miles  n.  of  cape 
Sambro,  which  forms  in  part  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  ;  25  s.  e.  of  Windsor,  40  s.  s.  w.  of  Truro,  84 
e.  of  Annapolis  on  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  157  5.  e. 
of  St.  Ann,  in  New  Brunswick,  measuring  in  a 
straight  line.     Lat.  44°  40'  n.      Long.  t)3°  30'  w.'] 

[Halifax,  a  fort  in  the  town  of  Winslow,  in 
Lincoln  county,  Maine,  erected  by  order  ot  Go- 
vernor Shirley,  in  1754.  It  stands  on  the  point  of 
land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Sebastacook 
■with  tlieKennebeck,24  miles  below  Sandy  river.] 

[Halifax,  a  township  in  Windham  county, 
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^'"crmont,  23  miles  e.  by  s.  of  Bennington,  lias  Marl- 
borough on  tlu;  n.  antl  t'le  Massachusetts  line  s.  It 
conliiins  1309  inhabitanls.] 

[Halifax,  a  township  in  Plymouth  county, 
MiissachuseKs ;  situated  ^3  miles  s.  e.  of  Boston. 
It  w.is  incorporated  in  1734^,  and  contains  G(i4  in- 
liabi(:>n(s.] 

("Halifax,  a  vilhige  or  settlement  on  the  e.  side 
of  Susqiiehami^ih  river  in  Daupiiin  county,  I'cnn- 
sylvrtni:!,  \'3  miles  n.  of  Ilariisbiirg.] 

[Halifax,  one  of  the  middle  dislricts  of  N. 
Carolina,  bounded  n.  by  the  state  of  V^irginia,  e. 
by  Edenton  district,  ti^.by  Hillsborough,  and  i.  by 
NewbcriL  It  is  divided  into  seven  counties,  viz. 
Northampton,  Halifax,  Martin,  Edgcomb,  War- 
ren, Franklin,  and  Nash,  which  contain  G4,(i30  in- 
habitants, including  25,402  slaves.  Besides  smaller 
streams,  the  Roanoke  passes  through  this  district 
in  a  s.  e.  course,  and  the  Pamplico  has  its  source 
in  it.     Chief  town,  Halifax.] 

[Hat.ifax,  a  county  of  the  above  district, 
bounded  n.  by  Northampton,  s.  by  Edgcomb,  c. 
by  Bertie,  and  .v.  by  Warren.  It  contains  7459  in- 
Labitants,  and  6506  slaves.     Chief  town,  Halifax.] 

[Halifax,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  county, 
and  of  the  district  of  its  name  in  N.  Carolina,  is  a 
post-town,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  to.  bank  of 
the  Boanoke,  about  six  niiles  below  the  falls,  re- 
gularly laid  out,  and  besides  dwelling  houses,  has 
a  couit-honse  and  gaol.  It  is  24  miles //.  of  Tar- 
borough,  21  miles  from  Grenvillc  court-house,  75 
H.  e.  of  Fayetteville,  59.?.  of  Petcrsb\iig,  V'irgini;i, 
and  255  x.  zc.  by  s.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  36°  16';/. 
Long.  77°  38'  k).] 

[Halifax,  a  county  in  Virginia,  bordering  on 
the  state  of  N.  Carolina.  It  is  about  42  miles 
long  and  39  broad,  and  contains  14,722  inhabi- 
tants, inclnding  5565  slaves.] 

IIAf-L,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadocs, 
in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St.  George. 

Hall,  another  settlement  of  this  islandj  distinct 
from  the  tormer  ;  situate  on  the  .?.  coast, 

[H.ALLAM,  a  township  in  Voik  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.] 

H.VLLEIJY,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S. 
Carolina  ;  situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  Albama. 

[HAIiLOWELL,  a  nourishing  post-town  in 
the  district  of  iMaine,  and  the  shire  town  of  Lin- 
coln county  ;  situated  in  lit.  44^  16'  n.  at  the  head 
ol  the  title  waters,  on  the  tc.  side  of  Kennebeck 
river.  An  academy  i.s  established  here,  w  i(h  a  con- 
Rideral)lc  fund  in  lands.  'IMic  courl-iiouse  here  is 
12  miles  .?.  of  Vassalborongh,  20  ii.n.  ;■;'.  ol  Wis- 
casset,  21  n.  c,  of  New  ( Gloucester,  and  129  «.  by 
I   e.  of  Boston,     llallowell  hook  lies  on  the  same 
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side  of  the  river,  three  miles  below  the  town,  and 
five  w.  of  Pittslon.  The  whole  township  contains 
1194  inhabitants.] 

HALPANALUYA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Atitalaqnia,  and  ahnldia  maijor  of  Te- 
petango,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  it  contains  34  families 
of  Indians. 

HAM,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Massachusetts  in  New  England  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Barnstable  in  Cape  Cod. 

Ham,  another  settlement  of  this  province  and 
colony;  the  two  being  distinguished,  the  former 
by  the  E.  and  this  by  the  W. 

[HAMBATO,  a  principal  asioito  or  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  province  of  Quito,  it  is  situated- in 
lat.  1°  14'^.  Long.  78°  36'  zi).  and  63  miles  s. 
of  the  city  of  Quiio  ;  and  has  six  small  villages 
in  its  dependence.  Its  inhabitants  are  mostly 
employed  in  weaving  stufis,  and  in  knitting. 
Its  proper  name  is  Amuato,  which  see.] 

[lIAMBDEN,or  Hamden,  a  township  in  New 
York  state,  bounded  ii.  by  land  ceded  to  Massa- 
chusetts, s.  by  the  n.  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  e. 
by  Sidne}-.  8usquehatmah  river  passes  in  a  ze. 
course  through  both  towns.  The  centre  of  the 
town  lies  i.3  miles  zf.  by  s.  of  the  mouth  of  Chc- 
nengo  river.] 

HAMBUE.     SeeFiLipOLis. 

Hambke,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mainas.  It  runs  trom  a),  to  e.  through 
the  woods  ;  and  near  it  tow  arils  the  s.  tlwell  the 
barbarous  Indian  nations  of  the  Mainas  and  Umu- 
ranas.       It  enters  by  the  s.  into  the  Chambirayacu. 

[HAMBUItG,  a  small  post-town  of  New  .Icr- 
sey,  17  miles  from  Goshen  in  New  York,  12  from 
Newtown,  and  six  from  Sussex.] 

[II  AiMiuiRC,  a  handsome  town  in  Burke's 
county,  Pennsylvania,  seated  on  the  e.  side  of 
Schuylkill.  Here  are  about  50  or  60  houses,  a 
d'erman,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  church,  united. 
It  is  14  miles  n.  by  zo.  of  Reading,  and  52  n.  n.  w. 
of  Philadelphia.     Lat.  40'' .34'  n.     Long.  76°  :c.] 

HAMDEN,  a  township  in  New  Haven  county, 
Connecticut,  about  eight  miles  w.of  New  II  a  ven  city. 

[HAMni:N,a  lounship  of  the  tli>tnct  of  Maine, 
in  Hancock  county,  on  the  Jt'.  side  of  Penobscot 
river,  opposite  Orrington  ;  having  about  50  l:t- 
milies  in  1796] 

[IIAMILION,  a  cape  on  the  «.  end  of  New- 
foiiiutland  island.! 

[H  AMiLTo.N.  There  are  three  townships  ofthis 
name  in  Pennsylvania  ;  one  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  Vork,  l'raiiklin,aiid  .Northampton. J 

[Hamilton,  a  settlement  in  Vermont,  on  the 
Canada  line.] 
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[Hamilton,  in  Hcrkcmcr  county,  New  York, 
a  township  12  miles  square,  24  y.  of  Old  fort 
Schuyler,  a  level  township  of  good  land,  fast 
settling.  Oriskt^  or  Olhiske  creek,  a  water  of 
Mohawk,  and  ('licmung,  a  water  of  Siisquehan- 
iiah,  riso  in  this  township.  In  1796,  there  were 
1202  inhabitaiils,  of  whom  196  were  electors.] 

pi  Avii,TON,  a  (own  or  settlement  lately  laid  out 
in  Albany  county,  New  York,  in  the  extensive 
township  of  Water  Vlict,  formerly  called  the 
Glass  Factory;  and  has  its  present  name  in  ho- 
nour of  that  great  jiatron  of  American  manufac- 
tures, the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  lies  10  miles  j«.  of 
Albany,  two  miles  from  the  Schenectady  road  ; 
and  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  eflbrts  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  manufacturing  line,  as  yet  ex- 
hibited in  the  United  States.  The  glass  manulac- 
tory  is  now  so  well  established,  and  so  happily 
situated  for  the  supply  of  the  n.  and  w.  parts  of 
the  states  of  New  \'()rk,  as  well  as  Vermont  and 
Canada,  that  it  is  to  be  expected  the  proprietors 
■will  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  great  and  expen- 
sive exertions.  The  glass  is  in  good  reputation. 
Here  are  two  glass-houses,  and  various  other  build- 
ings, curious  hydraulic  works  to  save  manual  la- 
bour by  tiie  hel|)  of  machinery.  A  copious  stream 
runs  through  the  heart  of  the  settlement,  which 
lies  high  ;  and  being  surrounded  by  pine  plains, 
the  air  is  highly  salubrious.  The  Great  Schoharie 
road  traverses  the  settlement.  A  spacious  school- 
house,  and  a  church  of  an  octagon  form,  are  soon 
to  be  erected . 

The  enterprising  proprietors  of  the  glass  and 
other  works  in  this  thriving  settlement,  were  incor- 
jiorated  by  (he  legislature  of  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  1797,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Hamilton 
\laimfacturing  Society,"  which  act  has  given  a 
spring  to  (he  works  here,  and  authorises  a  hope 
that  American  manufactures  may  not  only  be  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  country,  but  also 
to  (hat  of  the  jiroprietors. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  glass  works,  a 
block  was  cut  out  of  an  ancient  tree,  not  many 
years  ago,  containing  evident  marks  of  an  axe  or 
some  edge  tool,  made  185  years  ago,  determined 
according  to  the  usual  and  certain  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  age  of  trees.  The  block  is  preserved 
in  Albany  as  a  curiosity.  Henry  Hudson  ascended 
(he  river  which  bears  his  name,  as  high  as  Albany, 
in  the  autumn  of  1609,  187  years  ago,  and  these 
marks  were  probably  made  by  some  of  his 
men.] 

[Hamit-ton,   on  Chaleur  Bay.     See   Boxa- 
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[Hamti.ton  Ford  lies  near  (he  mouth  of  Bul- 
lock's creek  in  N.  Carolina.  This  was  the  route 
pursued  by  Tarleton,  after  his  defeat  at  Cowpens, 
in  January  1781.] 

[H  AMiLTO.v,  a  district  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  ; 
situated  on  the  waters  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch  ; 
bounded  s.  by  Tennessee  river,  and  separated 
from  Mero  district  on  the  ze.  by  an  uninhabited 
country.  It  contains  the  counties  of  Kno.x,  Jef- 
ferson, Blount,  Sevier,  and  (jrainger.] 

[Hamilton,  a  county  of  the  N.  W.  Territory, 
erected  Jan.  2,  1790  ;  *'  beginning  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ohio  river  at  the  confluence  of  the  Little  Mi- 
ami; and  down  the  said  Ohio  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Miami,  and  up  said  Miami  to  the  Stand- 
ing stone,  forks,  or  branch  of  said  river;  and 
thence  with  aline  to  be  drawn  due  e.  to  the  Little 
Miami,  and  down  said  Little  Miami  river  to  the 
place  of  beginning."] 

[Hamilton,  Fort,  stands  on  the  c.  side  of  the 
Great  Miami,  in  the  N.  W.  Territory ;  25  miles 
s.  of  fort  St.  (?'lair,  and  25  n.  of  Cincirmati.  It  is 
a  stockaded  fort,  capable  of  containing  200  men. 
The  situation  is  as  advantageous  for  detence  as 
pleasing  (o  the  eye.  It  is  built  upon  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  commanding  the  Miami  on  the  ?i.  w. 
and  a  prairie  and  sheet  of  water  on  the  n.  e.  about 
a  mile  wide,  and  2^  miles  long.  The  soil  near  it 
is  rich  and  fertile  ;  and  (brage  may  be  got  by  re- 
peated mowings  of  natural  grass.] 

[Hamilton,  a  port  in  the  Bermuda  islands.] 

HAMINA,  a  river  of  St.  Domingo.  It  rises 
near  the  n.  coast,  runs  «. ;/.  u\  and  enters  the  large 
river  laqucs  or  Santiago. 

[HAMMEL'S  Town,  a  town  in  Dauphine 
county,  Pennsylvania,  five  miles  from  Susquc- 
hannah  river,  and  85  from  Philadelphia.  It  con- 
tains a  (Jeruum  church,  and  about  35  dwelling- 
houses.] 

[HAMPDEN  SvDNEY  College.  See  Pri.nce 
EuwAiio  County,   Virginia.] 

HAMPSniBE,  New,  a  province  of  New 
England,  one  of  the  four  which  form  its  govern- 
ment, and  the  second  in  extent.  It  lies  to  the  n. 
was  formerly  one  of  the  estates  of  America,  and  of 
the  royal  government  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
England;  and  as  such,  its  governor  and  other  civil 
and  military  officers  held  their  appointments  under 
the  king.  It  extends  s.  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
limits  of  Quebec.  Its  n.  limits  were  established 
by  proclamation  of  1774,  and  on  the  e.  it  has  the 
three  counties  of  Massachusetts,  Maine  or  York, 
and  Lincoln,  the  which  is  farthest  s.  and  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  county  of  Cumberland. 
This  province  provided  the  arsenals  of  England 
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■with  frees  for  mnsts  and  ship-timbnrs,  and  <]ins 
<;:irricil  on  a  considerable  trade,  as  aUo  in  fisli  and 
<-a(tIe,  and  ottier  effects,  wliich  were  einijai  ked  an- 
nually in  2U()  vessels.  Altlioiurli  it  is  not  divided 
into  counties  like  tlie  other  colonies,  it  is  well 
peopled  ;  and,  according  to  the  last  ceiisns,  [i>re- 
vioiis  to  !7y0],  contained  59,000  souls  in  the  100 
cities  and  settlements  that  follow. 

KiniT'sfon,  Kochester, 

Windliani,  New  Durham, 

Pelliam,  (lilmantown, 

Notliuijham,  Sambertown, 

Dunstable,  Canterbury, 

HoUis,  London, 

Mason,  J'oscawen, 

New  Ipswicli,  I'errj, 

Rinilge,  Alexandria, 

Ricliniond,  Salisbury, 

Hensdale,  New  Uritain, 

Swansby,  New  Chester, 

Linsboroiigh,  Plymouth, 

W^ilton,  Montwnborough, 

Amherst,  Cockermonth, 

RIerrymack,  fjrafton, 

Uedlord,  Clareniont, 

Dtrryti.UI,  Plainficld, 

Poplin,  Lebanon, 

Kensington,  Hanover, 

Kye,  Dorchester, 

Durham,  Itumney, 

Dover,  Campton, 

Canain,  Sandwich, 

Epsom,  Tamworth, 

Alhnlon,  E;iton, 

Gotfstown,  Thornton, 

Bow,  Fairfield, 

Wears,  Pierreponf, 

New  Ijoslon,  Haverhill, 

Frances  Town,  T^andat", 

Hearing,  AN'arren, 

Limhrick,  layman, 

I'ackersfield,  Lloyd  Hills, 

Kcene,  Chi.swick, 

(iilsome,  ^\'hitefield, 

Westmoreland,  Breton  Woods, 

Alslead,  Dartmouth, 

IMarlow,  Lancaster, 

Hillsborough,  Northumberland, 

Bratlfbrd,  New  Stratford, 

Fisherfield,  Cockburn  Town, 

Aluisbury,  Colebroke  T'own, 

Heimaker,  Stuart  Town, 

Hopkinlown,  Millsficld, 

Concortl,  J:]rrol, 

Burrington,  Duuuucr, 
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Cambridge,  Succes--, 

Paulsbourg,  Durand, 

.Mainsfjouig,  Shelbourn. 

The  autiior  from  wliom  we  have  extracte  I  these 
accoinits  of  the  English  colonies  makes  this  pro- 
vince much  reduced,  and  to  consist  only  of  eight 
sefilements.  L-i  this  he  was  clearly  much  dcci'iv- 
ed,  as  we  shall  exhibit  in  the  accounts  we  give 
in  the  respective  articles,  the  which  are  ex- 
tracted from  faithful  documents.  [See  New 
Hampsiiiiie.] 

[Hampshire,  an  extensive,  ]iopulous,  and 
wealthy  county  in  Massachusetts,  made  a  shire  in 
i66^.  It  is  in  many  parts  mountainous  and  hilly, 
and  extends  across  the  state  from  K.  to  s.  bounded 
11.  by  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
s.  by  the  state  of  Connecticut,  e.  by  Worcester 
county,  and  t'.  by  Berkshire.  U  contains  60 
townships,  91S1  houses,  9(il7  lamilies,  and;j9,()Sf 
i[d)abilants.  Its  principal  towns  lie  on  both  sides 
of  Connecticut  river,  which  intersects  it  from 
ti.  to  s.  These  are  Springfi<'ld,  \V.  Si'ringfieltl. 
Northampton,  lladley,  llaltield,  Deerficld,  and 
Northfield.  It  is  generally  of  a  fertile  soil,  and 
produces  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  some  of  its 
luxuries  in  great  plenty.] 

[H.\MrsniuE,  a  county  in  Virginia,  bounded 
«.  and  H.  to.  by  the  Potowmack  river,  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  state  of  Marvland.  It  is  about 
GO  miles  long  and  50  broad,  and  contains  73Ui  in- 
habitants, including  451  slaves.  It  is  well  watered 
by  Potowmack  and  its  .v.  branch.  Iron  ore  and 
coals  have  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of  this 
river.     Chief  town,  Romney.] 

[IIAMPSTEAD,  a  town  in  Rockingham 
county,  New  Hampshire,  about  SO  miles  to.  of 
Portsmouth.  It  was  iticorporafeil  in  1749,  anrl 
contained,  in  1775,  7()8  inhabitants;  in  1790, 
721.1 

[Hampstead,  a  town  on  Long  island.  New 
York,  nine  miles  c.  of  Jamaica,  and  2j  miles  e. 
of  Ne.v  ^"ork  cil}-.  In  this  town  is  an  extensive 
and  remarkable  plain,  called  Hampstead  Plain. 
See  TiONG  Island.] 

[H  AMPSTi.AD,  a  village  in  G'eorgia,  about  four 
miles  from  Savannah,  and  about  a  mile  from 
another  village  called  Highgafe.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  gardeners,  and  supply  the  town  with 
greens,  pot-herbs,  root-;,  &c.1 

[H.\Ml'T()\,  a  township  in  Windhamcounty, 
Connecticut,  three  miles  ii.  e.  of  W  irulham,  of 
wliich  it  was  formerly  a  parish,  but  lately  incor- 
porated.] 

[Hampton,  East,  a  township  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  containing  457  inhabitants, 
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and  situatpcl  10.5  miles  zo.  of  Boston.     H  was  iii- 
corporalcil  in  I7S5.] 

[IIami'TOn,  East,  outlier,  end  of  Long  island, 
New  York,  a  hall-shire  town  ol  Suffolk  county. 
It  has  32(i0  inliabitants  ;  and  in  it  is  Clinton  aca- 
demy, which  in  1793  had  92  students.] 

[Hamppon,  a  to\vi\ship  on  the  sea-coast  of 
New  Hampshire,  on  tlic  e.  side  of  Rockingham 
counly,  atul  CMJled  Winicuinct  by  the  Indians. 
It  was  settled  under  Massachusetts,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  W3S,  In  1775,  it  contained  862  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  in  1790,  853.  It  is  12  or  It  miles ,?. 
by  w.  of  Portsmouth,  and  eight  s.  e,  of  Exeter. 
In  1791,  a  cnnnl  was  cut  through  the  marshes  in 
this  (own,  which  ojicns  an  inland  naviijat ion  from 
Hampton  through  Salisl)ury  into  Merrimack  river, 
for  about  ci:rht  miles  ;  loadtd  boats  may  pass 
through  it  ^itli  ease  and  safety.] 

[Hamiton  Eam.s,  a  small  town  taken  from 
the  above  town,  lyin.g  on  the  load  which  leads 
from  Exeter  to  Newburyport,  six  miles  s.  e.  of 
the  former,  and  eight  v.  of  the  latter.  In  1775,  it 
contained  015  ;  and  in  1790,  5il  inhabitants.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1712.] 

[Hamiton,  a  township  in  tlic  ;?.  part  of  Wash- 
ington county.  New  Vork,  having  Skcensborougli 
oa  the  XD.  It  has  46j  inhabitants,  of  wiioni  107 
are  electors.] 

[Hampton,  the  capital  of  Elizabeth  counly,  in 
Virginia,  also  a  ])ort  of  entry  and  posl-town  ; 
situated  at  the  heutl  of  a  bay  which  runs  up  n. 
from  the  month  of  James  river,  called  Ilarapton 
Iloiid,  five  miles  ;;.  ic.  of  point  (vonifort.  It  con- 
tains about  30  houses,  an  Episcopal  church,  a 
court-house  and  gaol.  The  value  of  its  exports 
of  grain,  lumber,  stave.s,  &c.  amounted  to  11,997 
dollars  in  one  year,  ending  September  30,  1794. 
'  This  town  was  anciently  called  Keconghton  by 
the  Indians.  It  is  11  miles  n.  of  Norfolk,  I-t  5.  c. 
ofYorktown,  60  e.  .?.  c.  of  Richmond,  and  ISO 
w.  Iiy  .f.  of  Philadelphia.] 

HANCARAM.A,  a  settlement  and  asienio  of  the 
mines  of  silver  in  the  province  and  corregiiiiimto 
of  Condesnyos  de  Arequipa  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Andahna. 

[HANCOCK'S  Harbour,  called  by  the  Indians 
Cliofinof,  is  situated  about  20  leagues  e.  s.  e.  of 
Nootka,  in  lat.  48"  30'  n.  Long.  125^  2G'  zc.  from 
Greenwich.  The  entrance  of  this  harbour  is 
about  five  miles  in  length,  and  has  gooil  anchor- 
age ;  about  it  are  scattered  a  number  of  islands, 
and  several  sand-baidvs  or  shoals.  It  has  also  a 
number  of  fine  coves.  The  land  round  the  har- 
bour is generally  uneven,  rocky, and  mountainous; 
covereii,  however,  with  pine,  fir,  spruce,  cedar. 
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hemlock,  cypress,  and  other  trees  of  a  remarkable 
size.  The  climate  here  is  nmch  milder  than  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  e.  side  of  the  continent  ;  the 
frost  in  winter  being  seldom  so  severe  as  to  prevent 
vegetation.  An  r.  wind  is  considered  iiere  as  a 
prognostic  of  a  storm,  and  w.  winds  bring  fair 
weather.  Deer,  racoons,  wolves,  bears,  squirrels, 
martins,  la  ml  otters,  beaver,  and  wild  cats,  are 
the  animals  which  inhabit  the  forests.  The  am- 
phibious animals  are  the  connnon  seal  aiul  the 
sea  otter.  The  skin  of  the  latter  is  very  valuable. 
The  inhabitants  arc  said  to  be  cannibals.  This 
and  other  places  of  the  same  name  have  their  ap- 
pellation ill  honour  of  the  late  Governor  Han- 
cock of  Massachusetts.] 

[Hancock,  a  river  of  Washington  island,  on 
the  11.  K\  coast  of  N.  America,  called  Masheet 
by  the  Indians,  discovered  by  Captain  Crowell  in 
1791.  It  empties  into  the  sea  from  the  n.  end  of 
the  largest  island.  At  its  mouth  it  is  nearly  2J 
nautical  miles  wide ;  and  a  considerable  size  10 
miles  up.  It  has  at  its  mouth  five  fathoms  water, 
gradually  increasing  in  breadth  ;  and  for  7\  miles 
to  (ioose  island,  h;is  not  less  than  10  fathoms. 
Captain  Ingraham  examined  it  about  12  miles; 
but  by  the  information  of  the  natives,  he  judged 
that  it  counnuiiicates  with  Skittikiss  bay,  or  near 
it,  on  the  c.  side  of  the  islantls.  It  is  by  far  (he 
most  eligible  for  a  new  settlement  of  any  place  the 
captain  had  seen  on  the  coast.  The  land  is  low, 
and  apparently  very  fertile  ;  and  the  river  abounds 
with  salmon.  W'ereagood  house  erected  on  some 
of  (he  pleasant  spots,  it  would  have  every  appear- 
ance of  being  long  settled.  Reautiful  bushes  and 
grass  occupy  the  skirts  of  the  wooils.  The  moutli 
of  the  river  is  in  lat.  54°  T  n.  Long.  131°  54'  zo.] 
[Hancock,  a  township  in  Addison  county, 
Vermont.] 

[llANtocK,  a  large  maritime  county  of  the 
disirict  of  Maine,  bounded  /?.  by  Lower  Canada, 
s.  by  the  ocean,  e.  by  Washington  county,  and 
w.  by  liincoln  coimty.  It  is  190  miles  long  from 
;?.  to  s.  and  nearly  60  broad.  It  contains  24  (own- 
ships  and  plantations  ;  of  which  Penobscot  and 
Castine  are  the  chief.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  greatly  increased  since  17!.'0.  At  that  time  there 
were  9549  souls.  It  is  remarkably  well  watered 
by  Penobscot  river  and  its  branches.  Union  river, 
and  other  small  streams.  The  ;;.  part  of  the  co\inty 
sends  its  waters  in  one  stream  from  numerous 
branches,  in  a  n.  e.  course  to  St.  John's  river.  On 
the  sea-coast  are  many  harbours  and  inlets,  hid  by 
a  multitude  of  Icrtile  isles  ;  the  largest  of  these,  and 
in  a  ,«.  w.  direction  from  d'oldsborough,  are 
Mount  Desert,  Swan  isles,  Vinul  haven,  Haut  isle, 
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Rccr,  and  Islcsboroupjh  ;  nil  siliiafcd  in  Peiiobsrot 
bay.  Crcat  part  of  the  country  is  yet  nnsftllctl. 
The  towns  alonfr  <he  sea-coast,  and  on  the  banks 
of  Penobscot  and  Union  rivers,  are  the  most  fertile 
and  populous.  Castine  is  the  shire  town.  Sec 
Maink  and  Penobscot.] 

[Hancock,  a  township  in  Ijincoln  county, 
Maine,  embosomed  by  the  Kennebeck  and  Sebas- 
ticook  rivers,  boundid  «.  ffi.  by  Canaan,  and  seven 
miles  w.  of  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  It 
contains  278  inhabitants.] 

[Hancock,  a  townsliip  in  Hillsborougii  county. 
New  Hampshire ;  situated  between  two  m.  branches 
ofContoocook  river,  14  niilcs  e.  of  Kecne,  and 
between  GO  and  70  w.  by  j.  of  Portsmouth.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1779,  and  contains  Ij34  inha- 
bitants.] 

[Hancock,  a  long,  narrow,  and  mountainous 
townsliip  on  the  New  York  line,  in  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  having  the  towns  of 
LanesborouKh  and  Partridj^efield  on  the  w.  and 
Pittsfield  on  the  s.  It  was  incorporated  in  1776, 
has  1211  inhabitants,  and  lies  20  miles  n.  by  zc. 
of  I^enox,  and  J50  w.  of  Boston.] 

[Hancock,  a  small  post-town  of  Maryland; 
situated  in  Washington  county,  on  lliew.  ijank  of 
Potowmack  river,  between  Conolowy  and  Little 
Conolowy  creeks,  about  25  miles  s.  e.  of  Bed- 
ford in  Peinisylvania,  34  ii.  e.  of  Old-town  in 
Maryland,  and  70  w.  u>.  of  Baltimore.] 

[Hancock,  a  new  county  in  the  upper  district 
of  Cieorffia.] 

HANCOHUALLUAS,  an  ancient  nation  of 
Indians,  wboiidiabited  the  province  of  Cliarcas  of 
Peru.  If  was  subjected  to  the  empire  by  the  Inca 
Capac  '\'upanqui,  and  was  confounded  amongst 
the  vest. 

HANGARO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Honduras. 

[HANNAH  Bav  House,  a  factory  of  the  Hud- 
son's  bay  company,  at  the  s.  end  of  James'  bay, 
in  North  .\merica,  and  on  the  e.  side  of  Harrica- 
naw  river,  4o  miles  c.  by  s.  of  Moose  fort,  and  iS 
below  a  house  on  the  same  river.] 

[Hannah's  Town,  in  VVestmorelantl   county', 
.  Pennsylvania,  4  miles  «.  it.  c.  of  Greensburij,  54 

miles  II.  u).  of  Badford,  and  23  e.  of  Pittsburg.] 
,        [HANM1B.\L,    a   military   township    in    tiie 
I   state  of  New  York,  on   lake  Ontario,  10  miles  i. 
;   by  ti\  of  fort  O^-wego.] 

[HANOVllH,  a  bay  in  the  sea  of  Honduras  ; 

Kiluatnl  on  the  <•.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 

from    which    it   receives  the   waters   of    the   Bio 

i   Honde.      The  tract   of   land  between    the  river 

;  Homie  and  llie  Balizc  was  ceded  by  ibe  Spaniib 
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king  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  peace  of 
1783,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and  carrying 
away  logwood.     See  Baima  de  Cuetumal.] 

[Hanovlh,  a  township  in  Luzerne  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Also  a  township  in  Washington 
county.  E.  and  W.  Hanover  are  two  townships 
in  Daiiphinc  county  in  the  same  state.] 

[H  A  NOV  E  R,  or  M' A  i.li  r^re  r's  Town,  a  post-town 
in  York  county,  Pennsylvania;  situated  between 
Cadorus  creek  and  a  branch  of  Little  Concwago, 
which  flows  into  the  Susquchantiah.  It  contains 
nearly  300  dwelling-houses,  and  a  German  and  Lu- 
theran cliurcli.  It  is  five  miles  ii.  of  the  Maryland 
line,  14  miles  s.Zi).  of  York,  and  84  a.  by  s.  of 
Philadelphia.] 

[Hanoveh,  a  townsliip  in  Plymouth  county, 
Massachusetts,  25  miles  .?.  e.  from  Boston  ;  was  in- 
corporated in  1727,  and  contains  1083  inhabitants.] 
[Hanovtu,  a  post-town  of  New  Hampshire; 
situated  on  the  e.  side  of  (.'onnecticut  river  in  Graf- 
ton county.     Dartmouth  college,  in  this  (own,  is 
situated  on  a  beautiful  plain,   about  half  a   mile 
from  llie  river,  in  hit.  43''>J4' h.  and  long.  72"  14'©. 
from  G'lcenwicli.     It  derives  its  name  from  W  il- 
liam  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  one  of  its  principal  be- 
nefactors, and  was  founded   in  the  year  17G9  by 
the    late    Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock.     The    funds  of 
the  college  consist  chiefly  of  lands,  amounting  to 
about  80,000  acres,  which  are  increasing  in  value 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  country  ;  1200 
acres  lie  contiguous  to  the  college,  and  are  capable 
of  the  best  inn)rf)vement  ;    12,000  lie  in  Vermont. 
A  tract  of  eight  miles  square  was  granted  by  the 
assembly  of  New  Hampshire  in   1789.     The  re- 
venue of  the  college,  arising   from  the  lands,  in 
1793,  amounted  annually  to    110/.     By  contracts 
then  made  they  Avould  amount,  in  lour  3  ears  alter, 
to  4.^0/.  and  in  12  years  to  baO/.    The  income  from 
tuition  is  about  COO/,  per  annum.     The  number  of 
under-graduates  is,  on  an  average,   from   150  to 
180.      A   grammar-school    of   about    50    or  60 
scholars  is  annexed  to  the  college.     The  students 
are  under  the  immediate  government  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  president,  who  is  also  professor  of  his- 
tory, a  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, a  professor  of  languages,  and  two  tutors. 
The  college  is  furnished  with  a  liamlsome  library 
and  a  plilosophical  apparatus  tolerably  complete. 
A  new  college  eilitice  of  wood,  150  by  50  leet,  antl 
three  stories  high,  was  erected  in    I7S6,  contain- 
ing 36  rooms  for  students.    Its  situation  is  elevated, 
healthful,  and  pleasant,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  to  the  Zi;.     There  are  three  other  public 
buildirigs  belonging  to  the  college,  and  a  hand- 
some Congregational  nieeting-hou>e  lias  lately  been 
ti   II 
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orccteJ,  in  which  the  commencement  exercises 
are  cxhibilcd.  It  is  30  iniltvs  n.  of  Cliarlestown, 
76  n.  u\  l)v  ic.  of  Fortsnioutli,  JOO  n.  ze.  of  Bos- 
ton, :iti(i  234  n.  e.  hj  ;;.  ol' Philadelphia.] 

[Ha.vovf.ii,  a  township  in  .Morris  county,  New 
Jersey.  In  a  rid^c  of  hills  in  this  (ownsliip  are 
a  nnrnber  of  well,'-,  40  miles  from  the  sea  in  a 
straight  line,  which  retjiilarly  ebb  anil  flow  abont 
six  leet  twice  in  every  24  hours.  It  is  about  12 
miles  n.  m.  of  Elizabeth  town,  and  joins  upon 
Morrislown.] 

[H.wovLU,  a  county  of  Virginia,  lying  be- 
tween Pamunky  and  Chickaliominy  rivers.  Its 
length  is  about  48  miles,  and  its  breadth  22  ;  and 
contains  14,754  inhabitants,  including  8223 
slaves.     It  abounds  with  lime-stone.] 

[Hanover,  a  small  post-town  of  Virginia,  of 
the  above  county  ;  situated  on  the  a.  side  of  the 
Pamunky,  in  which  is  an  academy.  It  is  eight 
niik's  from  Newcastle,  18  n.  e.  by  e.  of  Richmond, 
and  7,']  ,«.,f. ;:'.  of  Washington  city.] 

ILVNSON,  a  setllemciit  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
bndoes  ;  situate  on  the  s.  coast,  near  the  city  of 
Bridgetown. 

[HANTS,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  beginning 
about  30  miles  from  Halifax,  contains  the  town- 
ships of  Windsor,  Falmouth,  and  Newport  :  se- 
veral valual;lc  tracts  remain  unsettled.  The  road 
from  Halifax  runs  part  of  the  way  between  Wind- 
sor and  Newport,  and  lias  settlements  on  it  at 
small  distances.  The  county  is  about  20  miles 
square,  and  is  well  watered.  The  rivers  St.  Croix, 
Kenetcoot,  and  Cocmiguen,  empty  into  the  Avon, 
and  are  all  navigable  except  the  last.  The  Caca- 
guet  atid  Cobeguef  are  navigable  40  miles  for  ves- 
sels of  GO  Ions.] 

[H.APAIlE,  four  small  islands  among  the 
Friendiv  isles,  in  the  S.  Sea.] 

[HARBOUR  Island.     See  Eleutiiera.] 
IIa:uu)iiii,  Old,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
llAiiBUT,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badecs  ;  situate  on  the  ,v.  coast. 

[H.\RUIN,  a  new  coii!ity  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, bounded  n.  e.  by  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln, ;;.  n\  and  lo.  hy  Nelson  and  Greene,  and 
s,  e  bv  Loiian  counties.] 

riARniNG,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes  ;  situate  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  St. 
George. 

H.VHD  W.'VRE,  a  small  river  of  Virginia,  in  the 
county  of  Alberniarle.  It  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the 
river  St.  James. 

[1 1  AHD'^A'ICK,  a  township  in  Caledonia  county 
in  Vtrmont.] 

[H.4RDW1CK,  a  township  in  Worcester  county, 
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Massachusetts,  23  miles  n.  zv.  of  \\'orcester,  and 
.5G  s.  u).  of  Boston.  It  is  separated  from  New 
Braintree  and  Ware  by  Ware  river.  There  are 
within  this  town  24.5  houses,  1725  inhabitants,  five 
corn  and  four  saw  mills,  and  two  clothiers'  works.] 

[II An. MICK,  a  township  in  Sussex  county, 
New  Jersey,  nearly  10  miles  s.  xv.  of  Newton.] 

[IlAnDWif.K,  a  small  town  of  Georgia,  at  the 
mouth  of  Ogeechee  river,  and  about  18  miles  .«.  by 
ic.  of  Savaimah.  It  has  lately  been  made  a  port  of 
entry.] 

[HARDY,  a  county  of  Virginia,  boundedw.  by 
Hampshire.  It  is  abont  60  mile-  long,  and  40  ia 
breadth,  and  contains  7336  inhabitants,  including 
3G9  slaves.     Chief  town,  Moorfield.l 

[H.\RI)YSTON,  a  township  in  Sussex  county, 
New  Jersey,  containing  23^3  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing 26  slaves.] 

[HARE  Ray,  a  large  bay  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Newfoundland.] 

[Haue  Indians  inhabit  near  M'Kenzic's  river,  in 
the  H.  TO.  part  of  N.  America.] 

IIai!e,  an  island  of  the  river  St.  Ijawrcnce,  in 
New  France,  to  the  z€.  of  Rose  islantl. 

[HARFORD  County,  in  Maryland,  is  bounded 
n.  by  York  county  in  Pennsylvania,  e.  by  Susquc- 
hannah  river  and  Chesapeak  bay.  The  chief 
waters  within  the  county  are  Rush  river  and  Deer 
creek;  on  which  are  16  mills  of  diflerent  kinds. 
On  the  former  and  its  branches  are  the  towns  of 
Harford,  Abington,  Coopstown,  and  Belle  Air. 
The  other  towns  are  Havre  de  Gras  at  the  mouth 
of  Susquehannah,  and  Joppa  below  the  forks  of 
Gimpowder.  It  contains  14,976  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding 3417  slaves.     Cliief  town.  Belle  .Vir.] 

[Haiiford,  or  Bcsn  Town,  in  Harford  county, 
Maryland,  lies  at  (ho  head  of  the  tide  waters  of 
Bush  river,  between  Binam's  and  James's  runs; 
the  former  separating  it  from  Abington.  It  has 
few  houses,  and  is  falling  to  decay  since  the  courts 
of  justice  have  been  removed  to  Belle  Air.  it  is 
nine  miles  s.e.  of  Belle  Air,  and  20  n.  e.  by  e.  of 
Baltimore.] 

[IIARIIAM'S  Station  is  a  fort  in  Virginia; 
situate  on  the  e.  side  of  (he  Zi>.  branch  of  Big  Sandy 
river,  wliicli  river  separates  Virginia  from  Ken- 
tucky.    It  is  15  miles  s.  of  Barclutha.] 

HARIHA^IBIC,  or  Tiete,  a  large  river  of  the 
kingdom  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  raplaimhip 
of  San  Vicente.  It  rises  in  (he  mountains  whicli 
are  to  the  lo.  of  the  city  of  San  Pablo,  and  col- 
lecting the  waters  of  various  other  rivers  to  the 
w.  w.  enters  (he  Parana  before  this  runs  into  the 
Parapamene. 

[HARLEM,  a  townsliip  in  Lincoln  county, 
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Maine,   incorporatrd   in   1796.     It  was  formerly 
calltnl  .foncs's  Plantation.] 

[IIahlcm  or  I^Iast  River,  a  river  which  con- 
nects Loitu;  Island  sound  with  North  or  Hudson 
river,  and  fiirms  York  island.] 

[IIaiif, KM,  a  division  ot"  New  York  county,  in 
the  ti.  part  of  York  island,  whicii  contains  803  in- 
Iiahitants,  incliidint^  IS!)  slaves.  The  village  of 
its  name  stands  nini-  niih-s  n.  of  New  York  cily, 
and  four  s.  w.  of  W.  ("iicstcr.  It  is  opposite  to 
the  u\  end  of  Hell-gale.] 

HARLHY,  a  settlement  of  the  county  of  Ulster, 
in  the  provinee  and  colony  of  New  York. 

[HARMAK,  a  well  r.>nslrnctedfortintheN.W. 
Territory;  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskin- 
gum. It  has  five  bastions,  and  tiiree  cannon 
nioiinlcd,  and  is  garrisoned  by  four  coinpaiiics. 
It  is  convenicndy  situated  to  reinforce  any  of  the 
posts  up  or  down  the  river  Ohio.  The  place  is 
remarkably  healthy.] 

[HARMONY,  a  village  in  Luzerne  county, 
Pennsylvania,  close  on  the  line  of  New  York,  on 
the  e.  side  of  tiie  c.  branch  of  Susqueharmah.  lic- 
tween  this  and  Stockport  on  Delaware  river,  dis- 
tant 18  miles  e.  s.  e.  there  is  a  portage.  It  is  about 
]25  miles  n.  by  to.  of  Philadelphia,  and  110  w.  zv. 
of  New  York.     Lat.  41'  58°  w.] 

[HARPATH,aKmallboatable river  in  Tennessee, 
which,  after  a  h.  n.  zc.  course  of  about  30  miles, 
falls  into  Cumt)erland  river,  17  miles  n.  tv.  of 
Nashville.] 

[HARPI:RSFIEI-D,  a  township  in  Otsego 
county,  in  New  'Wirk,  bounded  ,?.  zc.  by  Unadilla 
lownsh  |),  and  28  miles  a.  e.  of  Cooperstowti  ;  15:5 
of  its  ialia!)ita!ifs  are  electors.  Through  this  town 
runs  the  great  jiost-road  from  Hudson  to  W'illiams- 
burgh,  45  miles  w  of  Hudson  city.] 

[HARPLIv,  a  township  in  Delaware  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[IIARPS\VI:LL,  a  township  in  Cumberland 
county,  district  of  Maine,  incorporated  in  1758, 
and  conliins  1071  inh.ihifants.  It  is  bounded  e. 
by  Georijetown  ;  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
navigable  river.  The  people  here  are  opening  a 
connnunicati<}n  by  a  canal  l)etween  the  waters  of 
Keunelieck  river  and  those  of  Casco  bay,  through 
the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Stevens's  river.  The 
point  railed  Mcrryconeag,  projecting  itself  into  the 
bay,  togethf  ivith  the  island  Sebascodeagan,  an;l 
.several  other  small  islands,  are  incorporated,  and 
form  (his  township.  Tlie  waters  round  this  island 
extend  to  within  two  miles  of  the  waters  of  the 
Kennebeck,  and  thus  form  what  is  called  Small 
Point.] 
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rHARRlNCJTON,    a    township     in     Bergen 
county.  New  Jersey.] 

[Haiirington,  a  thriving  town  in  Lincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine,  at  the  head  of  the  tide 
walers  on  the  Kemiebeck  river,  three  miles  n.  of 
Hallowell,  of  which,  till  its  incorporation  in  1797, 
it  was  a  part,  and  known  by  the  name  of  lort 
Western.  Vessels  of  100  tons  ascend  the  river  to 
this  town.  The  judicial  couits  for  the  county  are 
held  alternately  in  this  town,  and  at  Pownalborough. 
There  is  here  a  court-house  and  gaol.  A  bridge 
is  about  to  be  eiccted  upon  the  Kennebeck,  oppo- 
site Old  fort  Western.  Several  merchants  and 
traders  are  settled  here,  and  carry  on  a  brisk  com- 
merce with  the  back  country.  The  township  con- 
tains 36,000  acres  of  land,  and  about  1000  iidia- 
bitants.     Lat.  l-l"  25'  «.] 

Hauuing TON,  a  fortof  the  English,  in  the  pro- 
vinee of  Sagadaiiock  ;  situate  on  the  coast,  at  the 
point  of  Penragued. 

HARRIS,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  <listrict  ami  parish  of  St.  George. 

[HARRISRURG,  a  post-town,  and  the  capital 
of  Dauphine  county-,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on 
the  n.  c.  bank  of  Susquehannah  river.  It  is  laid 
out  regularly,  and  contains  about  300  houses  ;  of 
whicli  several  are  neat  and  convenient;  some  of 
brick  and  others  of  stone.  In  17S9,  it  contained 
130  houses,  a  stone  gaol,  and  a  (rernian  church. 
At  that  period  it  had  been  settled  a!)ont  t'lree  years. 
It  is  82  miles  za.  n.  zc.  of  Philadelpliin,  15  ;;'.  s.  zc. 
of  Reading,  and  1-1  e.n.e.  of  Carlisle.     Lat.  40^ 

W  71.] 

HARRISIvlNTON,  a  settlement  of  Indians, 
of  the  province  and  colony  of  Virginia  ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Sewta. 

HARIMSO,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  district  of  the  jjarish  of  San  Felipe. 

[HARRISOIV,  a  township  in  W.  Chester 
county,  New  York,  containing  1004  inhabitants  ; 
of  whom  115  arc  electors,  and  54  slaves.] 

[H  AniiisoN,  acouiity  in  the  K.  part  ot  Virijinia, 
bounded  ;/.  by  t^hio  county,  n.e.  by  Monon"-alia, 
y.  by  Greenbriar,  and  s.  zc.  by  Ker  hawaf  Jls 
length  is  about  120  miles,  its  breadth  SO  ;  and  the 
number  of  iniiabitanis  2080,  mcluding  67  slavtM. 
Chief  town,  t'larksburg.] 

[Harkison,  a  new  county  in  the  n.e.  part  of 
e  slaleoi' K(uilueky,  h.  of  Ronrbon.] 

[HARROI)Si{URG,orllAituoi)sTOWN,apost- 
town  in  Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  at  the  head  of 
Salt  river,  which  conlains  about  20  houses,  and  is 
eight  miles  n.  zi\  of  Danville,  and  19  s.  of  I'rank- 
fort.j 
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[HARTFORD,  atown>,liip  iiiAVindsorcounfy, 
Vermont,  on  Connccticiil  river,  ojiposilc  the  town 
ofLcljanon,  in  New  Hampshire.  Il  contains  9S8 
inlinhitants.] 

[HARxroitn,  a  townsliip  on  the  e.  liank  of  Ge- 
nessec  river,  in  New  York  slate,  .32  miles  w.  of 
Geneva,  and  G2  .«.  e.  hy  c.  of  fort  Niagara.] 

[HAiiTFoim,  a  fertile  and  popnlons,  thonj^li 
hilly,  county  in  Conncclicnt  ;  bounded  n.  by  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  s,  by  part  of  Middlesex 
and  New  Haven  counties,  e.  by  'J'oUand,  and  w. 
by  Litchfield  county.  It  is  about  34  mile.s  from 
n.  to  s.  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  e.  to  w.  is  30 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  13  townships,  and  con- 
tains 28,029  inhabitants,  including  2(53  slaves. 
Chief  town,  Hartford  city  j 

[Hautioru  City,  the  capital  of  Connecticut, 
lies  on  the  w.  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
county  and  township  of  its  own  name,  38  miles 
n.  ii\  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  Saybrook  bar, 
in  liong  Island  sound  ;  and  thus  far  the  tide  flows. 
The  township  is  six  miles  square  ;  bounded  n.  by 
Windsor,  n.e.  by  E.  Windsor,  a',  by  Farmington, 
e.  by  E.  Hartford,  s.  e.  by  Glastonbury,  and  s.  by 
Wethcrsfield.  Tlie  town  is  divided  by  a  small 
stream,  called  Little  river,  with  liigli  romantic 
banks,  over  which  is  a  bridge  connecting  the  two 
divisions  of  the  town.  The  city  is  regularly  laid 
out,  the  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Its  buildings  are  an  elegant  state-house, 
lately  built,  two  churches  for  Congregationalists, 
one  for  Episcopalians,  and  between  400  and  500 
dwelling-houses,  a  number  of  which  are  hand- 
somely built  with  brick.  The  inhabitants  amount 
to  upwards  of  4000.  A  bank  was  incorporated  in 
1792,  with  100,000  dollars  capital,  number  of 
shares  250.  The  corporation  have  the  power  to 
extend  their  capital  to  500,000  dollars.  A  woollen 
manufactory  was  established  here  and  encouraged 
by  the  state,  but  has  not  succeeded.  The  town  is 
advantageously  situated  for  trade,  has  a  fine  back 
country,  enters  largely  into  the  manufacturing 
business,  and  is  a  rich,  flourishing,  commercial 
town. 

This  town  was  first  settled  in  the  year  1636,  by 
Mr.  Haynes  and  Mr.  Hooker,  who,  with  their  ad- 
berents,  removed  from  Massachusetts.  The  Dutch 
had  then  a  trading  house  at  the  confluence  of  Mill 
and  Connecticut  rivers.  They  soon  relinquished 
the  settlement,  and  their  lands  were  confiscated  by 
a  commission  from  the  commonwealth  of  England 
in  1653.  A  point  of  land,  which  formed  part  of 
their  possessions,  is  still  called  Dutch  Point.  It  is 
35  miles  n,e,  by  n.  of  New  Haven,  37  n.u\  of 


New  London,  76  s.xs.  of  Huston,  91  n.e.  of  New 
York,  and  161  n.e.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  41° 
40'  n.     Long.  72"'  3b'  m.] 

[HAIiTLAND,  a  township  of  Connecticut,  the 
M.  easternmost  in  Litclilield  county.] 

[II  ART  LAN  I),  a  township  in  \Vindsor  county, 
Vermont  ;  situated  on  the  r.).  bank  of  ('onnecticut 
river,  11  miles  below  the  Fifieen-inile  falls.] 

HARTWEIi  Town,  a  city  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Maryland. 

[HARVARD,  a  township  in  the  e.  part  of 
^^'orccstcr  county,  Massachusetts,  23  miles  rt.e. 
of  W^orcester,  and  35  n.  c.  of  Boston.  It  was  in- 
corporati'd  in  1732  by  this  name,  in  honour  of  the 
founder  of  Harvard  university  in  Cambridge.  It 
lias  J400  inhabitants.] 

[Hahvaiid  University.     Sec  Cambridge.] 

[HARWICH,  a  townsliip  on  cape  Cod,  in 
Barnstable  county,  Massachusetts,  Ij'ing  between 
Yarmouth  and  Chatham,  about  88  miles  *.  e.  of 
Boston,  containing  2392  inhabitants.  It  extends 
quite  across  the  cape,  which  is  here  about  six 
miles  over.  Their  marine  business  lies  chiefly  in 
the  fishery.  The  remains  of  the  Indians  of  this 
townshi()  are  only  six  or  seven  souls ;  they  live  at 
Potanumaquut.] 

[Harwich,  a  township  in  Rutland  county, 
Vermont;  containing  165  inhabitants.] 

[HARWINGTON,  a  post-town  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  Litchfield  county,  seven  miles  c,  of  Litch- 
field, and  20  u\  of  Hartford.] 

HASAiil,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Quijos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  and  of  the  district  of  the  second.  It  runs 
nearly  from  n.  to  ,?.  near  the  city  of  Bridgetown. 

[HATBOROUGH,  a  small  town  in  Montgo- 
mery  county,  Pennsylvania;  situated  on  the  n.e. 
side  of  Pannepack  creek,  which  runs  into  Delaware 
river  about  five  miles  above  Frankfort.  It  con- 
tains about  20  houses.] 

[IIATCIIA  Conks.     See  Pearf.  River.] 

tlATCIlES,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San  Juan.      It  runs  . 
e.  and  enters  the  sea  on  the  e.  coast,  between  the 
point  Broken  and  the  rock  called  Conger. 

[IIATCHI.     See  Peari,  River.] 

[HATCHY,  a  navigable  river  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  runs  tc.  into  the  Mississippi,  about  19 
miles  71.  of  Wolf  river,  and  is  about  80  )'ards  wide 
seven  miles  from  its  mouth.] 

IIATER.\S,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  S.  Carolina  ;  the  which,  with  the  conti- 
nent, forms  the  straits  of  Pampticoe. 

[HATFIELD,  a  very  pleasant  town  in  Ilamp- 
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shire  county,  M.issacliusetts ;  sKuatcd  on  the  n\ 
bank  of  a  hcnd  of  Connecticut  river,  where  it  is  SO 
rods  wide,  five  miles  n.  of  Northampton,  and  75 
w.  of  Boston.  It  lies  chiefly  on  one  street,  and 
contains  103  houses,  and  703  inliahitants.  Here 
are  two  ferries  on  Connecticut  river;  tiie  one  to 
Iladley,  (he  otiier  to  Amherst.  North  of  tiie  ferry 
to  Amherst,  the  river  meets  with  a  bed  of  rocks, 
which  lessens  its  breadth  20  or  30  rods;  no  fall, 
but  a  larffe  eddy  at  hii^h  water.] 

[HATTERAS  is  the  most  remarkable  and  dan- 
gerous cape  on  the  coast  of  N.  America.  This 
point  extends  far  into  the  ocean,  from  the  const  of 
N.Carolina,  in  hi.3F)°9'n.  and  long.  75^  5 1' z£>. 
The  water  is  very  shallow  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  ca|)e,  which  is  remarkal)le  for  sudden  squalls 
of  wind,  and  for  the  most  seven;  storms  of  thunder, 
liglilning,  and  rain,  which  happen  almost  every 
day,  during  one  half  the  year.  At  the  time  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  approaciiing  this  coast,  the 
shoals  in  the  vicinity  of  Hatteras  were  found  so 
dangerous,  so  extensive,  and  so  shallow,  many  of 
them  covered  with  not  more  tlian  five  or  six  feet 
vater,  that  no  vessels  in  that  latitude  ventured 
within  seven  leagues  of  the  land. 

At  present  the  out-shoals,  which  lie  about  14 
miles  s.  zo.  of  the  cape,  are  but  of  five  or  six  acres 
extent;  and  where  they  are  really  dangerous  to  ves- 
sels of  moderate  draught,  not  above  half  that  ex- 
tent. On  the  shoalest  part  of  these  is  about  10 
feet  at  low  water  ;  and  here,  at  times,  the  ocean 
breaks  in  a  tremendous  manner,  spouting,  as  it 
were,  to  (he  clouds,  from  the  violent  agitation  of 
thi;  Gulf  stream,  which  touches  the  e.  edge  of  the 
banks,  from  which  the  declivity  is  sudden,  that  is 
to  say,  from  10  fathoms  to  no  soundings.  On  the 
spot  above-mentioned,  which  is  firm  sand,  it  has 
been  the  lot  of  many  a  good  vessel  to  strike,  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  and  go  to  pieces.  In  moderate  wea- 
ther, however,  these  shoals  may  be  passed  over,  if 
necessary,  at  full  (ide,  without  much  danger,  by 
vessels  not  drawing  more  than  eight,  nine,  or  10 
feet  wafer.  I'rom  this  bank,  formerly  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  called  the  Full  Moon  shoal,  a  riilge  runs 
I  the  whole  distance  to  the  cape,  about  a  w.  ro. 
I  course;  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  at  low  water 
has  generally  10,  II,  and  12  feet  water.  There 
,  nre  gajis  at  equal  intervals,  alFording  channels  of 
;  about  1.5  or  Hi  feet  water,  'i'he  most  noteil  of 
Ithese  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tlie  land,  (mil 
is  at  least  two  mili-s  and  a  half  n\  ide,  and  might  at 
full  sea  be  safi'ly  passed  by  the  largest  ships;  but 
jis  rarely  used  except  by  coasting  vessels.  It  may 
ibc  easily  known  by  a  range  of  breakers  always  seen 
;3ii  the  a',  iide,  and  a  breaker  head  or  two  on  the 


e.  side  ;  which,  however,  are  not  so  constant, 
only  appearing  when  the  sea  is  considerably 
agitated.  A  little  n.  of  the  cape  is  good  anchor- 
ing in  four  or  five  fathoms,  and  with  the  wind  to 
the  rt'.  a  boat  may  land  in  safety,  and  cvimi  bring 
off  casks  of  fresh  water,  plenty  of  whicli  is  to  be 
found  every  where  on  the  beach,  by  digging  a 
loot  or  two,  and  putting  a  barrel  into  the  .sand.] 

[HAT  TON'S  Ford," on  Tugdo  river,  a  viUage 
10  miles  from  Pendleton  court-house,  in  S.  Caro- 
lina, and  J3  from  Franklin  court-house,  in 
Georgia.] 

HAIJT,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  province 
and  country  of  (he  Iroquees,  where  the  English 
have  a  fort  and  establishment  tor  their  commerce, 
on  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Mohawks. 

[ll.vt'T  I»le  is  the  southernmost  of  the  large 
islands  in  Penobscot  bay,  in  Lincoln  county, 
district  of  Maine.] 

HAV'ANA,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Antilles,  founded  by  Diego  Ve- 
lazquez, who  conquered  the  island  in  1511.  It 
was  at  first  but  small,  and  was  called  Puerto  de 
Carenas  ;  it  afterwards  changed  its  situation,  and 
by  its  increase  and  riches  became  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  of  .America,  taking  (he  name  of 
San  Christoval  dc  la  Havana.  In  155G,  it  was 
sacked  by  a  French  pirate,  and  was  then  so  small 
as  (o  ransom  itself  from  being  burnt,  for  the  trifling 
sum  of  700  dollars.  A  short  time  afterwards  it  was 
taken  by  the  English,  and  again  by  (he  IVencli, 
but  neither  was  its  importance  yet  known  in  Spain, 
nor  was  there  as  yet  sullicient  care  taken  to  fortify 
it  until  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  and  indeed,  in  16GG, 
it  was  in  no  state  of  defence.  This  city  is  situate 
on  the  ii.  side  of  (he  port,  in  a  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful plain,  which  is  washed  in  front  by  the 
sea,  and  on  its  other  sides  by  the  river  Lagida. 
The  buildings  are  handsome  but  not  lofty  ;  they 
are  built  of  stone,  are  of  good  construction,  and 
j)r('ttily  ornamented  :  the  churches  are  rich  and 
magnificent.  Here  are  convents  of  the  religious 
ortlers  of  St.  Francis,  S(.  .\ugus(in  ;  an  hospital  of 
San  .Uian  de  Dios,  of  La  Merced,  of  S(.  Domingo, 
in  which  is  founded  an  imiversily,  and  the  mo- 
na^tiiies  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Clara  and  Santa 
Catalina.  Although  (he  capital  of  the  island  is 
Cuba,  yet  this  is  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
captain-general,  as  well  as  of  the  bishop,  whose 
catlieilral  is  also  here.  The  port  is  not  only  the 
best  in  all  America,  but  in  all  the  world  :  it  is 
capable  of  containing  1000  ships  at  anchor,  in 
perfect  security  ;  its  entrance  is  through  a  channel 
of  about  half  a  mile  long  and   very  narrow,  and 
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very  difficult  for  nn  enemy  to  enter,  from  its  being 
well  dcfeiidccl :  <it  the  end  of  the  port  is  another 
jimaU  br»y,  liavini^  a  small  island  in  its  c.  part.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  clianncl  arc  various  castles  well 
furnished  with  artillery,  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  called  Kl  Morro,  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Los  Tres  Keyes,  and  built  by  the  cele- 
brated engineer  Juan  Baptista  Autoneli,  in  1584: 
this  is  on  the  c.  side  of  the  entrance,  and  has  a 
battery  or  low  platform,  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
containing  12  cannons,  some  of  which  are  36 
pounders,  called  the  Twelve  Apostles.  On  the  side 
of  the  city,  and  opposite  the  aforesaid  castle,  is  the 
fort  of  San  Salvador  de  la  Punta,  built  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Ibrmer ;  and  within  the  town,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  clianncl  which  looks  to  the  port, 
is  the  castle  of  La  l'\K'rza,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  the  same  being  the  work  of  the  Alcaydc 
Mateo  de  Aceytuno,  in  1544.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  forts  of  Coximan  and  Chorrcra,  to  defend 
the  Plaza,  which  were  built  in  1646;  also  the  walls 
and  bastions  of  La  Plaza,  built  in  1633 ;  and  lastly, 
in  1763,  two  large  caslles,  called  San  Carlos  and 
Santo  Domingo  de  Atares,  which  were  begun  by 
the  governor  Count  dc  Kicla,  in  the  spot  called 
La  Cabafia,  at  the  back  of  the  mountain  of  this 
name,  and  commanding  the  Plaza.  What  adds 
still  further  to  the  excellence  of  this  port  is  its 
capital  dock,  where  ships  are  constantly  built  for 
the  royal  armada,  as  arc  also  merchant-vessels, 
and  of  the  very  best  sorts  of  wood;  having  for 
this  business  a  marine  department,  the  com- 
mandant of  which  is  a  general  officer,  who  com- 
mands the  squadrons  commonly  known  here  by 
the  name  of  Armada  de  Barlovento,  the  same  be- 
ing for  the  security  of  these  coasts,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  the  allowances  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  tliis  and  the  other  islands.  The  commerce 
of  this  port,  which  is  the  most  considerable  of 
America,  is  to  be  divided  generally  into  that  which 
is  done  by  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  of  w  hich  we 
have  treated  in  this  article,  and  into  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  it ;  for  it  is  the  general  resort  of  all 
the  vessels  from  the  ports  of  Tierra  Firme  and 
Nueva  Espana,  the  same  being  accustomed  to 
touch  here  in  their  way  to  Europe.  Indeed  it 
seldom  happens  that  there  are  less  than  40  or  50 
vessels  lying  here  at  a  time  ;  and  during  their  stay, 
here  is,  as  it  were,  a  coulinu.'kl  fair,  which  was 
still  greater  when  ftie  fleets  used  to  sail  to  Nueva 
Espaiiaand  Tierra  Firme  ;  the  which  used  to  join 
company  in  or<li'r  to  proceed  on  their  voj-age  in 
the  month  of  Septemlxr,  this  being  the  most 
favourable  season  in  which  to  make  the  mouth  of 
the  caual  of  Bahama.     The  city  may  be  about  two 
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miles  in  circumference,  and  is  of  an  hot  tempera- 
ture, but  abounds  in  every  thing  necessary  lor  the 
convenience  of  life.  It  is  inhabited  by  many  rich 
and  noble  famili<<s,  and  in  its  customs,  policy, 
traflic,  and  establishments,  it  may  vie  with  the  best 
cities  in  Europe.  It  suflered  much  in  1762,  by  a 
siege  made  against  it  by  the  English,  who  attack- 
ed it  with  a  strong  squadron  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Pocock,  and  a  numerous  army  headed 
by  the  Duke  of  Albermarle;  but  it  at  last  capitu« 
lafed  after  a  glorious  defence  made  by  the  Spa- 
niards, under  the  command  of  the  governor  and 
brigadier  Don  Juan  de  Prado,  assisted  by  the 
lieutenant-general  Don  Joseph  Manso,  Count  of 
Superunda,  who  had  been  viceroy  of  Peru,  and 
the  brigadier  Don  Diego  Tabares,  governor  of 
Cartagena,  all  of  whom  happened  to  be  here  on 
their  way  to  Spain  ;  and  thus,  by  this  event,  did 
the  enemies  find  themselves  masters  of  the  town, 
in  which  there  were  great  riches,  not  to  mention 
a  squadron  of  12  ships  of  war.  It  was,  however, 
afterwards  restored  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  peace 
of  Versailles.  In  1703,  there  was  lost  upon  the 
castle  of  La  Punta,  the  fine  ship  of  war  called  El 
Bueno,  of  the  French  squadron  of  Mr.  Ducase; 
in  1721,  the  S.  Juan,  commanded  by  the  captain 
Don  Francisco  Maldonado';  and  in  J 740,  the  ship 
Invincible,  of  the  squadron  of  Don  Kodrigo  de 
Torres,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Mafalana :  this 
latter  vessel  having  come  within  the  bay,  and 
blowing  up  from  having  been  stricken  with  light- 
ning, when  also  great  mischief  was  done  to  the 
city.  Its  population  amounts  to  about  26,000 
souls.  It  is  in  lat.  23°  8'  30"  n.  Long.  82"  i6' 
30''  xc. 

[HAVERFORD,  a  township  in  Delaware 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[HAVERHILL,  a  iiost-town  of  New  Hamp. 
shire,  and  the  capital  of  Grafton  county  ;  situated 
on  the  r.  side  of  Connecticut  river,  in  Lower 
Coos.  It  has  between  40  and  50  compact  houses, 
a  well  constructed  court-house,  and  a  Congrega- 
tional church.  This  township  was  incorporated 
in  1763,  and  contains  552  inhabitants.  Jn  it  is  a 
bed  of  iron  ore,  which  has  yielded  some  profit  to 
the  proprietor,  also  a  quarry  of  free-stone,  fit  lot 
hearths  and  chimney-pieces.  It  hasalso  a  fulling- 
mill,  an  oil-mill,  and  many  other  excellent  mill- 
seats.  It  is  opposite  to  Newbury  in  Vermont,  23 
miles  above  Dartmouth  college,  81  miles  h.  a',  of 
Portsmouth.] 

[HAVF.Rnit.L,  a  handsome  post-town  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  Essex  county  ;  situated  on  the  n. 
side  of  Merrimack  river,  across  which  is  an  elegant 
bridge,  connecting  this  town  with  Bradford,  630 
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fict  Ions:  and  34  ^udp.  It  1ms  tbrce  arclies  of  180 
fi'Ct  each,  svi|iportcd  by  tlircc  liandsome  slonc 
piers,  40  foot  square ;  also  a  draw  of  30  feet,  over 
llic  ciianiK-I  of  the  river.  Haverliill  lias  a  consi- 
derable inland  trade,  lying  abont  27  miles  n.  of 
Boston,  and  12  miles  from  Ncwburyport,  at  the 
mouth  of  tlic  river,  and  about  24  s.zo.  of  Porfs- 
moutli  in  New  IIan)p:5liire.  It  lies  chiefly  upon 
two  streets,  the  principal  of  wliicii  runs  parallel 
with  the  river.  Wssels  of  100  tons  burthen  can 
go  up  to  it.  Travellers  are  struck  witii  the  plea- 
santness of  the  situation  ;  and  a  number  of  neat 
and  well  finished  houses  give  it  an  air  of  elegance. 
Here  are  two  churches,  one  for  Congregationalists, 
and  one  for  Baptists,  three  distilleries,  one  of 
which  has  lately  undergone  a  laudable  transmuta- 
tion into  a  brewery.  Some  vessels  are  annually 
built  here,  and  several  are  employed  in  the  West 
India  trade.  A  manufactory  of  sail-cloth  was 
begun  here  in  17S9,  and  is  said  to  be  in  a  promis- 
ing way.  The  trade  of  this  place,  however,  is 
considerably  less  than  before  the  revolution.  Tiie 
whole  township  contains  350  bouses,  and  2408 
inliabitants.] 

IIAVERSON,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  New  York  ;  situate  on  the  to.  shore  of  tlie  river 
Hudson,  in  which  there  is  a  good  port.  It  is  35 
miles  to  the  n.  of  New  York. 

[HAV  KHSTRAW  Bay,  called  by  some  IIa- 
VF.nsiiAM,  in  Hudson's  river,  35  miles  above 
New  York  city,  spreads  s.  of  Stony  point,  and 
before  the  town  of  its  own  name;  is  10  miles  long 
and  about  three  wide.] 

[Haverstraw,  atownshipin  Orange  county. 
New  York  ;  situated  on  the  re.  side  of  the  above 
bay,  32  miles  h.  of  New  York  city.  It  contains 
4b2()  inhabitants,  of  whom  98  arc  qualified  electors, 
and  238  slaves.] 

HAV'lCL'l,  Santa  Bosa  df,  a  settlement  of 
the  missions  which  are  lield  by  tlic  religious 
order  of  Snn  Francisco,  in  Nuevo  Mexico. 

fH.W^RE  i)K  GuAcr,,  or  (jJras,  a  |>ost-town 
and  port  of  entry  in  Harford  county,  Maryland, 
on  the  K".  side  of  Susquehannah  river,  at  its  mouth 
in  Chesaijeak  bay.  It  contains  about  40  houses, 
2.00  inhabitants,  and  is  the  port  of  entry  for  all  the 
shores  of  Chesapeak  bay  aliow"  Turkey  point.  It 
is  30  miles  w.  c.  of  Baltimore,  and  54  zv.  s.  ii>.  of 
Philadelphia.     Lat.  ;j9°35'h.] 

ILWllUt"!  ('HIS,  a  setllementofthe  province 
and  co>Tfg///t(V«^o  of  (luarochiri  in  Peru;  aiuiex- 
ed  to  the  curacy  of  Yanli. 

[KAW,  a  water  of  Cape  Fear,  which  unites 
willi  Deep  river.  It  may  be  reiulered  navigable 
forjOniilcs.     See  Saxapauaw  Kiver.J 
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[HA  WKE,  a  township  in  Rockingham  county, 
New  Hampshire,  distant  27  miles  from  Poris- 
mouth,  was  incorporated  in  1760,  and  contained 
in  1775,  504,  and  in  1790,   402  inhabitants.] 

[Hawke's  Harbour  is  an  arm  of  Igornachoi.v 
bay,  Newfoundland  island.] 

[HAW^KINS,  a  county  in  Washington  dis- 
trict, in  Tennessee,  having  G970  inhabitants,  in- 
clusive of  807  slaves.  Chief  town,  Rogersvilic.] 
[Hawki.vs  Court-house,  in  Teimessee,  is  25 
miles  from  Free-stone  gap,  72  from  Abingdon, 
and  178  from  Danville  in  Kentucky.] 

[HAWK'S  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  W.  Florida, 
w.  of  the  mouth  of  Mobile  bay,  is  between  Pelican 
and  Dauphin  islands.  There  is  a  broad  channel 
of  1 1  and  12  feet  water,  aiterwards  safe  anchorage 
in  four  fathoms,  good  holding  ground,  and  shel- 
tered from  most  winds;  on  which  accouut  it  is 
very  convenient  (or  small  vessels.] 

[H.\WIjEY,  a  township  in  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  90  miles  w.  of  Boston.  Pre- 
vious to  its  incorporation,  in  1792,  it  was  called 
Plantation  No.  7,  and  had  539  inhabitants.  It  is 
composed  of  parts  of  several  adjoining  towns,  and 
is  about  20  miles  n.  w.  of  Northampton.] 

Hawlev,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes ;  situate  on  the  s.  coast,  near  the  city  of 
Bridgetown. 

HAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Buenos  .Ayres,  which  runs  s.  s.  w.  and  enters 
the  Gil. 

HAYAB.VMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
a;id  corregimiento  of  Cliachapoyas  in  Peru, 
founded  in  a  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  of  its 
name. 

HAYAY,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  rises 
to  the  s.  of  the  lake  Pachina,  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Manay  just  belore  this  enters  the  Maranon. 

[HAYCOCKS,  a  small  isle  in  Delaware  river, 
about  seven  miles  below  Kaston  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

H.\  YE,  Island  of,  or  Of  the  Fathers.  If  is  in 
the  N.  sea,  near  the  n.  e.  coast  of  Martinique,  and 
is  but  small. 

HAYES,  Island  of,  in  the  country  of  S.  Wales, 
formed  by  the  rivers  Nelson  and  Hayes,  ^^hich, 
after  running  together  for  some  lime,  sej)arate  into 
two  arms;  that  towards  the  n.  takinif  the  fir.<«t 
name,  and  the  other  the  second.  Near  (heir 
mouth,  or  entrance  into  the  sea,  is  York  fort, 
called  by  the  French  De  Bourbon  ;  also  (o  (he  arm, 
called,  as  we  have  just  observed,  by  (he  Enirlish 
Hayes,  the  Irench  give  the  name  of  Sainte  Teresa. 
In  one  and  tiie  other  the  stream  is  so  gentle  (hat 
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vessels  of  larije  size  miiijht  bore  carry  goods 
in  any  quantity,  since  tiure  is  no  title  to  work 
against. 

IIaycs,  anotlicr  river,  of  the  island  of  Guada- 
luj)c,  wliicli  rises  in  the  iiionntains  on  the  ,t.  e. 
part.  It  runs  to  this  point,  and  enters  tlie  sea  be- 
t-ween tiie  ances  or  creeks  of  San  Pedro,  and  the 
mountain  of  (iros  Morne. 

Hayes,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes ; 
situate  near  the  s.  coast. 

rilAYNE'S  Fort,  Coi.onet,,  is  situated  in 
Nelson  county,  Kentucky,  on  tiie  «.  side  of  Green 
river,  25  miles  uk  of  Craiij's  fort,  and  53  ftom  the 
Ohio.] 

[HEATH,  a  township  in  Hampshire  countj', 
Massachusetts,  containing  379  inhabitants.  It 
was  incorporated  in  17S5,  and  is  125  miles  ti.  zo. 
of  Boston,  and  about  18  miles  w.  n.  w.  of  North- 
ampton.'] 

IIEBERE,  a  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Ac.idia  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cheben, 
between  the  coast  and  the  Basin  des  Mines. 

[HEBRON,  a  town  in  Cumberlanil  county, 
Maine,  situated  on  tlie  ii.  e.  side  of  Little  Andros- 
coggin, was  incorporated  in  1792.  It  is  35  miles 
72.  by  zt).  of  Portland.] 

[Hkbron,  a  township  in  Washington  county, 
New  York,  containing  1703  inhabitants,  of  whom 
414  are  electors.] 

[Hebron,  a  township  in  Tolland  county,  Con- 
necticut, settled  in  1704  from  Northampton. 
Most  of  the  lands  were  given  by  Joshua,  sachem 
of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  in  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. It  lies  between  Lebanon  and  f  Jlastenbury, 
about  IS  miles  s.  e.  of  Hartford,  and  16  s.  of  Tol- 
land.] 

[Hebron,  a  Moravian  settlement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, IG  miles  from  Litiz,  which  is  70  miles 
«.  of  Pliiladelphia.  This  settlement  bcffair  iu 
1757.] 

HECHIZERO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Xivaros  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
runs  from  ??.  to  s.  and  enters  the  Morona  on  the  «. 
side,   in  hit.  3='23's. 

HrxFtiZERo,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  and  of  the  district  of  the  second.  It  rises 
in  the  sierra  which  diviilcs  it  from  the  government 
of  Mainas,  runs  nearly  due  5.  and  enters  the 
Morona. 

HECHO.TOA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Cinaloa  in  Nueva  lOspaiia  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Mayo,  between  the  settlements  of  Campo 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

[HECTOR,  a. military  township  in  the  state 
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of  New  York,  on  the  <•.  side  of  Seneca  lake,  to- 
wards the  s.  end,  having  Ovid  on  the  n.  and 
Newtown  township  on  the  .<t.  and  29  miles  x.  by 
za.  of  the  ferry  on  Cauga  lake.] 

HEDGE^iAN,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Virginia.  It  runs  s.  e.  and  enters 
the  Thornton. 

HEE,  a  secure  and  convenient  port  of  the 
island  of  Martinique,  within  the  bay  of  the  Cul  dc 
Sac  Royal. 

[HEiDELBERG,  a  Moravian  settlement  in 
Pennsylvania,  begun  in  1743;  situated  24  miles 
from  Litiz,  which  is  in  NVarwick  township,  Lan- 
caster county.] 

[Heide'-uehc,  a  handsome  town  in  Dauphine 
county,  Pennsylvania,  containing  about  100 
houses  and  two  trerman  churches  for  Lutherans 
aiid  Calvinists;  one  of  the  churches  is  a  hand- 
some stone  buildinj-.  It  is  33  miles  e.  by  ?i.  of 
Harrisburg,  and  74  n.  u).  by  za.  of  Philadelphia. 
There  are  two  other  townships  of  this  name  in  the 
state,  the  one  in  York  county,  the  other  iu  that  of 
Northampfon.J 

[HEKjH  T  OF  Land,  a  range  of  mountains 
which  extend  from  5.  ze.  to  the  «.  e.  and  separate 
the  district  of  Maine  from  Lower  Canada,  giving 
rise  to  many  rivers  which  fall  into  St.  Lawrence 
river,  and  others  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  princi|)al  growth  between  the  Height  of  Land 
and  St.  I'Viincis  river  is  beech,  maple,  birch,  hem- 
lock, and  fir,  very  few  white  pines,  and  no  oak  of 
any  sort.  Some  of  the  rivers  have  fine  inter- 
vales.] 

[HELENA  Island,  St.  on  the  coast  of  S. 
Carolina,  with  the  continent  on  the  «.  forms  St, 
Helena  sound  or  entrance,  and  gives  name  to  a 
parish  in  Beaufort  district.] 

[Hkli;na  Parish,  St.  in  Beaufort  district,  S. 
Carolina,  consists  of  a  cluster  of  islands,  on  the 
s.  Zi}.  side  of  St.  Helena  island,  one  of  the  largest 
of  which  is  Port  Boyal.  .Vdj.icent  to  Port  Royal 
are  St.  Helena,  Ladies,  Paris,  and  Hunting  islands. 
The  Hunting  islands  arc  five  or  six  in  number, 
bordering  on  the  ocean,  so  called  from  the  number 
of  deer  and  other  game  found  upon  them.  All 
these  islands,  and  some  others  of  less  note,  belong 
to  this  parish.  The  produce  of  the  islands  is  rice, 
indigo,  cotton,  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes  ;  the  culti- 
vation of  which,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  is  entirely  carried  on  by  slaves.  Taxes  paid 
by  St.  Helena  parish,  1144/.  13\.  2(/.  Chief  town, 
Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  island.] 

[Helena,  St.  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
built  by  the  Spaniards,  and  burnt  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  1585.] 
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[HELL-GATE.  This  celebrated  strait  is  near 
tlic  w.  end  of  Lon^  liiland  sound,  opjjosite  to 
Harlem  in  York  island,  and  abont  eijjlit  miles  ti.e. 
of  New  V'ork  city,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  -Nvliirl- 
pools,  wliicli  make  a  tremendons  roaririjf  at  certain 
times  of  the  tide:  these  whirlpools  are  oecasioned 
by  the  narrowness  and  crookedness  of  the  passaj^c, 
and  a  bed  of  rocks  which  extend  quite  across  it ; 
and  not  by  the  meetin;^  of  the  tides  from  e.  to  zc. 
as  lias  been  conjectured,  because  they  meet  at 
Frog's  point,  several  miles  above.  A  skilful  pilot 
may  conduct  a  ship  of  any  burden,  with  safety, 
through  this  strait,  at  hii^h  water  with  the  tide,  or 
at  low  water  with  a  fair  w  ind.  There  is  a  tradition 
anioti!^  the  Indians,  that  in  some  ili.stant  period, 
in  Ibriner  times,  their  ancestors  could  slej)  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  cross  this  arm  ol  the  sea  on  loot 
to  Hell-ffate.] 

FHl'MLOCK,  a  lake  in  New  York  state,  12 
miles  long  and  one  broad,  in  the  Geiiessce  coun- 


English,  in  New  France  or  Canada  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  o(  the  river  Peray,  between  lake  Christinaux 
and  Hudson's  ba)'. 

HiM>KY,  a  cape  in  the  province  and  colony 


trj'.l 

[HEMPFIELD,  tin 


of  Virginia 


lie  name  of  two  townsliips  in 
Peiinvyl*ani;i,  (he  one  in  J-arieaster  county,  the 
other  in  llial  of  Westmoreland.! 

("IIENDEKSON'S  Ghant,  a  tract  12  miles 
square,  on  file  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction 
of  (ireen  river  with  the  Ohio,  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky.] 

HESDI{IF5,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Long 
island  in  New  York.  Jt  is  situate  in  Queen's 
couniy,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Narrows, 
20  miles  to  the  n.  e.  of  Bedford,  and  seven  to  the 
w.  of  New  \'ork. 

[HL.\E/\(iUAS,  or  Inagui  s,  the  two  of  the 

most  5.    of  the   liahanui    islands,    the    largest    of 

■which  (called  (ireal  I  leneagua)  is  of  very  consider- 

al)Ie  ma<;iiitude.     They  arc  sc|)arated   from  each 

otliir  by  a  passage  of  about  five  miles  wide,  and 

the    naviualion    near    them    is    most    dangerous. 

],iHle   lieneagua  is  not  at   all   iiiliabited  ;    it    lies 

about  28  miles  zc.y.?i'.  from  Pcqucno  island,  which 

is  tlic  most  re.  ol  the  Cayeos  i.-laiu!s,  and  about  seven 

mills  n.  bye.  IromthcH.e.  pointol  llieOreat  Heiiea- 

pua.    The  latter  islantl  is  45  miles  in  length,  and  about 

J9«  ideal    its   greatest  bnadlh  :   there  are  e.xten- 

give  salt  ponds  upon  it,  but  very  few  inlialiitanis, 

nndlheiiiteriorol  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  explored. 

The  most  ii'.  extremily  of  it  is  calleil  Middle  or 

l^evil's  I'oiiit,  and  there  is  an  anchorau-e  to  the  v.  of 

it,  in  I-'ishcr's  bay,  (between  Devil's  point  and  the 

s.  ic.  point),  and  also   to  the   «.  of  it  in    ()cc;m 

Bight,  towards  the  n.w.  point:  from  this  latter 

point  a  very  dangerous  reef  runs  to  the  e.  tor  many 

Icaunes,  about  a  mile  fioin  the  shore.] 

llEiNLE^',    a   tort  and   establishment  of  the 

VOL.    JI. 


[Hi:M,t;v  House,  a  station  of  the  Hudson's 
bay  company,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Albany  river, 
in  New  S.  \\'ales,  150  miles  s.  w.  of  Albany  fort, 
and  ]  10  w.  jt.  by  to.  of  Bnitiswick  house.  Lat. 
5P  14'  27"  rt.     Lmig.  85°  5'  54"  w.] 

[HENNIKEU,  a  township  in  Hillsborough 
county.  New  Hampshire,  about  12  miles  hk  of 
Concord.  In  J775,  it  contained  3G7 ;  and  in 
1790,  1 127  inhabitant?.] 

[HENLOPEN,  HiNi.oPF.N,or  Jamf.s  Cape, 
forms  the  *.  K'.  side  of  the  entrance  of  Delaware 
bay,  and  cape  May  the  n.  e.  side,  J6  miles  apart. 
Cape  Henlopen  lies  in  lat.  SS^"  48'  n.  and  in  long. 
75°  9' 30"  c^'.  There  is  a  light-house  here,  a  few 
miles  below  the  town  of  Lewis,  of  an  ociaoon  form, 
handsomely  bui't  of  stone,  115  feet  hiiih,  and  its 
foundation  is  nearly  as  much  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  :  the  lanlerii  is  bi'tween  seven  and  eiyht 
feet  square,  lighted  with  eight  lamps,  and  niny  lie 
seen  in  the  night  10  leagnes  off  at  sea  ;  its  annual 
exp<'ncc  is  aiiout  G50/.  There  is  a  strong  iron  net- 
work, in  order  to  prevent  birds  from  breaking  the 
glass  at  night ;  yet  so  attractive  is  the  light  to  the 
winged  tribe,  that  shortly  after  its  erection,  J 10 
birds  of  (lifFerent  kinds  were  found  dead  one  morn- 
ing; and  a  duck,  in  particular,  flew  against  itwith 
such  tiirce,  as  to  penetrate  through  both  the  wire 
and  glass,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  lantern : 
since  the  above  accident,  few  similar  ones  hav« 
occurred,  and  the  birds  have  become  more  wary. 
Vessels  oil"  the  Delaware,  upon  displaying  a 
jack  at  the  fore  topmast-head,  will  be  immediately 
furnished  with  a  j)ilot.  None,  however,  are  to  be 
depended  upon,  unless  they  arc  furnished  with 
branches,  and  with  a  certificate  from  the  board  of 
wardens  of  Philadelphia.] 

[HENKICO,  a  couniy  of  Virginia,  about  30 
miles  long,  and  seven  broad,  contains  12,000  in- 
habitants,including  5819  slaves.  It  is  surrounded 
by  Hanover,  Charles  City,  and  Cioochland  coun- 
ties, and  .lames  river.  A  number  of  coal  mines 
are  in  the  couniy,  and  pits  have  been  opened  by 
many  ot  the  proprietors,  and  worketl  to  consiiler- 
able  profit.  The  coals  in  several  of  tlnf  pits  are 
loniul  nearly  2t)0  li-et  above  fflc  level  of  the  river, 
and  three  or  lour  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  is  supposed  that  500,000  bushels 
might  be  raised  from  one  of  these  in  a  year.  Chief 
town,  Kichmoiul.] 

Henrico,  a  cape  of  the  i.  coast  of  the  abovs 
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province,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Cbesapcak, 
in  lat  36-^  57'.     Long.  70='  2."'. 

[HENJilQUELLE,  a  remarkable  salt-pond,  in 
(lie  Spanish  part  of  tiie  island  of  St.  Doniintrn, 
about  2'2  Iea<rues  in  circuit.  It  is  inliai)i(c(l  by 
lizards  and  aIliu;alors,  and  land  tortoises,  all  of  a 
lari^e  size.  The  water  is  deep,  clear,  bitter,  and 
!.al(,  and  has  a  disagreeable  smell.  Near  the  middle 
of  this  pond  is  an  island  about  two  leagues  long, 
and  a  league  wide,  in  uliieh  is  a  spring  of  fresh 
water,  •well  stocked  with  cabriloes,  and  thence 
called  Cabrilo  island.  This  pond  is  about  11 
leagues  e.  of  Port  an  Prince.] 

[HI;NRY,  a  caiie,  tlie«.  e.  extremity  of  Prin- 
cess Ann  county  in  Virginia,  14  miles  s.  by  re.  of 
ca])e  Charles  in  Northamploa  county.  These 
capes  form  the  entraiicir  of  (^liesapeak  bay.  Cape 
Henry  lies  in  lat.  37°  1'  w.     Long.  7(i"  a'."] 

[HicNHY,  a  fort  in  Penn.sylvania,  eight  miles 
n.  by  a!,  of  Myer's  town,  at  the  iiead  of  Tulpe- 
liocken  creek,  27  n.  of  Lancaster,  and  nearly'  32 
s.  e.  of  Siinbury.] 

[Hexry,  a  moiintainons  and  hilly  county  of 
Virginia,  bounded  ;?.  by  Franklin,  .«.  and  *■.  e.  by 
Patrick,  .?.  w.  by  Grison,  and  w.  ic.  and  u:'.  by 
IMontgomery.  It  is  about  40  miles  long,  Ij  broad, 
anil  contains  6928  inhabitants,  including  1351 
slaves.] 

fllENTIONITAN,  an  island  in  the  n.  e.  part 
of  lake  Huron.] 

HERBAE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corre- 
giniieiiio  of  Cafiete  in  Peru.  It  enters  the  sea  close 
to  (lu;  river  Toparia. 

HERBES,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Gua- 
dalupe. It  rises  in  the  mountains,  runs  w.  and 
enlers  the  sea  between  that  of  (iaiion  and  that 
of  Peres  Jacobins,  or  the  Fathers  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

liEREMITENS  Island,  a  small  island  of  the 
N.  sea ;  situate  to  the  zc.  of  the  strait  of  Maire, 
near  Staten  island.  It  was  discovered  in  l()24  by 
.Jacob  lleremite  Clerk,  a  Dutchman,  who  gave  it 
his  name:  it  is  desert  and  of  a  very  cold  climate, 
but  contains  a  very  convenient  bay.  It  is  in  lat. 
53"  37'  s. 

HI]RI.\A,  a  bay  formed  by  the  lakeofMara- 
caibo,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  CJranada;  dis- 
covered by  Pedro  de  Simpias  in  1.333,  who  took 
out  ofits  territory  quantities  of  gold.  Many  have 
since  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  enter  it,  not 
being  apprised  of  the  route  adopted  by  its  dis- 
coverer. 

[JIERKEMER,  a  new  county  of  New  York, 
divided  into  20  townships,  viz.  (Jcrman  Flats, 
Warren,    Frankfort,  and  Litchfield,  formed  out 


of  German  Flats,  in  February  179(3;  Ilerkemer, 
Fairfield,  and  Norway,  formed  out  of  Fairfield, 
l''ebruary  1796. — Sr/iin/fer.  The  following  were 
comprehended  originally  in  Whitestown,  viz. 
Paris,  Sangerfield,  Hamilton,  Sherburn,  Brook- 
field,  f'azenovia,  Westmoreland,  Me.\ico,  Rome, 
.'^lenbcn,  and  Floyd.  By  the  slatecensus  of  1796, 
this  county  contains  23,573  inhabilanls,  of  whom 
4161  are  electors.  It  is  Iwunded  >i.  by  part  of 
Lower  Cana<la  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  n.w. 
by  the  f.  end  of  lake  (Ontario,  and  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  ,?.  by  Otsego  coiinty,  c.  by  Clinton 
and  part  of  Washington  county.] 

[IIeukkmkii  Town,  in  the,  above  county,  is 
situated  on  the  «.  side  of  Mohawk  river.  Tlie 
township  includes  the  village  called  Little  German 
Flats,  and  the  celebrated  plain  called  German 
Flats.  The  village  contains  a  court-house,  gaol, 
a  Dutch  church,  and  about  40  dwelling-houses, 
which  last  are  very  inditlcrent  buildings.  It  is 
SO  miles  n.w.  by  w.  of  Albany,  16  .«.  e.  of  Old 
fort  Sehuyh'r,  and  20  in  a  like  direction  from 
Whitestown.  In  the  midst  of  the  Mats  is  a  shrub 
oak  plain  of  80  or  l(!0  acres,  barren  and  stony, 
of  no  use  but  for  building  lots.  The  township  ig 
named  in  honour  of  General  Ilerkemer,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  late  war.  It  contained 
in  1796,  by  the  state  census,  2073  inhabitants,  of 
whom  338  were  electors.] 

H  ERMANAS,  Tiirei  ,  or  Sisters,  some  shoals 
of  the  S.  sea,  which  arc  three  rocks  close  upon  the 
coast,  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  of  the  province  of 
Tierra  Firme.  They  lie  between  the  point  Clii- 
riqui,  and  the  island  and  port  Perico. 

IIkrmanas,  three  small  rivers,  which  run  pa- 
rallel, at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
which  enter  the  river  Jia  Plata. 

Hf.h.man.as,  Seven,  a  point  of  land  which  is 
called  Of  the  Seven  Sisters,  or  Siete  II<'rmanas, 
on  the  coast  of  the  province  and  corregimienlo  of 
Qnillota  and  kingdom  of  Chile,  between  the  creek 
of  Ribero  and  the  port  Valparaiso. 

IIERMANOS,  Los  Siete,  some  small  islands 
of  the  N.  sea;  situate  close  to  White  island,  to 
the;?,  e.  of  that  of  Margarita. 

Meumanos,  some  otiier  small  islands  of  the  N. 
sea ;    situate   between  the  .f.   point  of  the   Caico     i 
Grande  and  the  Panuelo  (^uatlrado. 

IIermanos,  an  island  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  formed  by  the  rivers  Pa- 
rana, Amambny,  and  Escupil.  ., 

Meumanos,  three  very  lofty  mountains  of  the      J 
coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  close  to  the  cape  of  St, 
Vincent,  according  to  Frezicr. 
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HEnMANOs,  a  river  of  tlie  province  and  ^o- 
vernnipnt  of  Buenos  Ayrcs.  I(  runs  u.  n.  e.  unci 
enters  (lie  Parana,  between  tlie  Sala  anil  La  Ma- 
tanza. 

IlKRMOSA,  a  bay  of  (he  s.  coast  of  the  straits 
HI,  in  ihe  c:uial  of  S;inta  Barbara. 

Hek.mosa,  aiiollicr  l):iy,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
and  in  the  province  and  captainship  of  the  Rio 
Janeiro,  ne:ir  cape  Trio. 

1 1  Eli  Most),  a  river  of  the  former  province 
and  cnpliiinship.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  near 
ca[ie  Trio,  between  those  of  San  Juan  and  I)e  las 
Osteras. 

[IIEUO,  North,  an  island  in  lake  C!)am- 
plain,  is  a  township  annexed  to  ('hilten(h'n  county 
in  Vermont,  and  contains  l'2.5  inhal)itanls.  It  is 
V3  miles  in  lenutii,   and  l«o  in  bieaiilli.] 

[M'  no,  S  I'm,  an  isl  ind  in  (lie  same  lake, 
belonirinir  to  ('liillenden  county,  V^ermonl,  is  a 
lowtisltip  atid  port  of  entry,  and  contains  bi/l  in- 
habitants. It  is  10  miles  lonj;,  anil  five  broad. 
IVnmerous  small  isles  surround  the  Heroes.  'J'his 
island  |)ioduces  j^ood  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
grain.  In  it  is  a  quarry  of  bluish  i^rey  marble, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  beitiij  a  petrefaction 
of  scal'ops,  a  s|)ecics  of  shell  common  in  the 
vicinity  ot  the  lake,  together  with  the  common 
earth  of  the  sliorc,  which  is  of  a  marly  sub- 
stance.] 

[IIEIION,  Pass  au,  at  the  bay  of  Mobile,  in 
\V.  I'lorida,  is  18  miles  e.  of  Pascagoula  river, 
and  ha^  four  feet  water;  and  from  (hence  to  the 
point  which  is  on  the  e.  side  of  the  bay  of  Mobile, 
in  lat.  30"  17'  n.  is  nearly  six  miles.] 

Hi  RON,  Cape  of,  on  the  c.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  and  in  the  strait  formed  by  this 
coast  and  St.  John's  islniul. 

HiRON,  an  island,  situate  near  that  of  Cape 
Breton,  be(ween  fort  J-'orchu  and  that  of  Risjaud. 

IIKBRADIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Miizo,  in  the  conroiiiiioito  of  Ttitija,  in  the 
Nucvo  Reyno  de  (iraiiada.  It  contains  some- 
what more  than  100  lunisekeepers,  who  engage 
themselves  in  j)lanting  suirar-cane  and  cotton,  of 
which  they  make  some  |)ro(it,  as  they  do  also  from 
the  vegetable  productions  which  are  peculiar  to  a 
warm  cli  iMite. 

IlGitRAOiiuA,  another  settlement,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  govermnent  of  Popayan  ;  situate  in  the 
roadwliicli  leads  Iodic  province  of  tjuilo. 

II  F.it  It  \  Dii  II  ^,  a  port  on  (he  coast  ol  the  king- 
Oom  of  Chile,  of  the  province  anil  cone^ii/iitnto 
afQiiillota,  between  the  jjort  of  Concepeiou  and 
Ihc  moiiih  of  (he  river  lla(a,   in  la(.  3'2°  4  4'  *. 

IIeuuauura,  another  por(,  of  the  coast  of  the 


S.  sea,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Costa- 
riivi,  and  kingdom  of  (riiateinali,  between  the  river 
C-artaijo  and  tlie  settlement  of  Qiiipos. 

Hi;uiiAi)i  R  \,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  Ticrra 
Firmc,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Maria,  one  of  those 
which  form  the  gulf  of  Venezuela. 

IH'^|{RI']RA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  J<a  IVueva  Santander,  or  sierra 
(iorda,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  kingdom  of 
JS'ueva  I']s|)aria  ;  founded  by  the  Count  of  Sierra 
Ciorda,  Don  Joseph  de  I']scandon,  colonel  of  militia 
of  the  city  of  Queretaro,  and  its  conqueror. 

IIf,i;iu;ra,  a  port  of  (he  coast  of  Tierra  Firme, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena,  be- 
tween tlint  of  Portete  and  the  island  Tortuija. 

[IIEURINC  Baylies  on  the  tc'.  side  of  Chesa- 
peak  bay,  Maryland,  20  miles  s.  of  Annapolis, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  fish  of  its  name 
which  fiequeiil  it.] 

flii-.u!!  iNG   J'oNO   Indians.      See  Sanuwicu.] 

IIERRINti  ION,  a  city  of  the  province  and 
coloiiv  of  M  irvlaiid. 

[HI:R  rFORI),  acountyof  Edenton district,  N. 
Carolina  ;  bounded  /i.  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  s. 
by  B  rtie  county,  e.  by  Chowan,  and  w.  by  North- 
ampton, and  contains  3S28  inhabitants,  of  whom 
:^4 12  are  slaves.      Chief  town,  Wyiiton.] 

fHKKTroRD,  a  post-toivn  of  N.Carolina,  in 
Edenton  district,  and  capital  of  Gates  county; 
situated  on  Jhe  u\  side  of  Perqnimin's  river.  It 
contains  about  20  houses,  a  court-house  and  gaol, 
and  is  12  miles  ».  n.  e.  of  Edenton,  It!  n.  n.  e. 
of  Wilmington,  and  38  s.  by  w.  of  Su/lblk  in 
Virffinia.] 

[HERVEY'S  Isle,  one  of  the  new  discovered 
islands  in  the  S.  sea,  visited  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1778.     Lat.  19°  18'*.     Long.  159^  6' a).] 

IlEl'E,  a  port  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  on  the  s.  coast.  Its  en- 
trance is  formed  on  the  zo.  by  the  point  of  a  small 
island  called  Round  island,  and  on  the  e.  bv  tlie 
))romontoiy  of  a  very  small  pi-iiinsnla,  scarcely  a 
(|uar(er  of  a  league  long.  This  port,  which  passes 
f<)r  one  of  (he  best,  runs  continually  it'. ;  its  width 
is  half  a  league  and  its  length  a  league,  and  it 
forms  as  it  were  (he  shape  of  an  horse-shoe,  shel- 
tering from  every  wind  (he  vessels  (hat  lie  in  it, 
and  affording  them  excellent  anchorage  from  tour 
to  20  I'alhoms.  The  l-'rench  had  here  a  fort  de- 
Icndid  l)\-  palisades,  which  was  taken  by  (he  En- 
lish  ill  1712;  it  having  capitulated  with  the  loss 
of  its  commander,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  people, 
it  is  8')  miles  to  the  ;/.  e.  of  the  cape  Sable  or 
Sand. 

HiiUE,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  colonjr 
I  1  2 
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as  is  the  former  port.  It  riins*.«.  near  tlioj.  coast, 
and  runs  in  a  large  body  into  (be  sea  by  the  afore- 
said port. 

Hi;UD.\,  a  small  river  of  the  district  of  Piicha- 
cay  ill  (lie  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  n.  and  en- 
tors  (he  Ita(a,  near  where  this  runs  into  the  sea. 

HEURDUIL,  a  settlement  of  tiie  province  of 
Canada  or  New  France.  It  contains  from  25  to 
SO  houses,  well  built,  also  a  fort,  in  which  the  1mi- 
glish  had  a  governor  and  a  guard  of  30  soldiers, 
■which  were  sent  Ihithcr  from  England.  The 
French  took  it  in  1708. 

HIAC^UI,  a  large  and  a))undant  river  of  Nueva 
Espafia,  in  the  province  of  Ostiuuiri.  It  empties 
itself  in  the  gulf  of  California  or  Mar  Ro-\o  de 
Cortes. 

[H  lATSTO  WN,  a  village  in  Middlesex  county. 
New  Jersey  ;  13  miles  n.  e.  of  Trenton,  and  17 
s.  by  w.  of  New  Brunswick.] 

H1.A.TV",  a  parish  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  e.  bank  of  the 
river  Tebiquari-mini,  about  63  miles  s.  e.  from 
Asuncion,    in   lat.  'J5^  44'  42"*.     Long.  56""  34' 

12'  TV. 

HIBUERAS.     Sec  Honduras. 

HICACOS,  PuNTA  df:,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  celebrated  for  the  abundant  salt 
earths  found  here.  It  is  12  leagues  from  Matanzas, 
in  lat.  36°  16'.     Long.  295°  10'. 

HiCACos,  PiiNTA  DC,  another  point  of  land,  on 
the  coast  of  tlie  province  and  government  of  Vene- 
zuela, opposite  the  bay  of  Cnrazao. 

HICAMAPEQUE,  a  river  of  New  France  or 
Canada.  It  runs  )i.  between  the  lakes  Michigan 
and  Superior,  and  enters  the  latter  in  front  of  the 
Great  island. 

HICHI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It  rises  to  the 
*.  of  the  cai)ital,  runs  e.  and  unites  itself  with  the 
Tocome  to  enter  the  Caroni. 

[HICKMAN'S,  a  settlement  in  Fayette  county, 
Kentucky,  on  the  n,  side  of  Kentucky  river,  10 
milfs  n.  of  Danville,  and  15  s.  of  Lexington.] 

HICOTJOOS,  PdNTA  Dt,  one  ol  (he  interior 
points  of  the  coast  of  the  canal,  and  entrance  of  the 
lake  of  Maracaibo,  on  (he  e.  part. 

IIICOTIMONI,  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina, 
in  (he  coumy  of  (irenville.  It  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Dan. 

[MID  Island  is  situated  on  the  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory,  in  Plcin  river,  (lie  w.  head  water  of  (he 
Illinois.] 

HIDE.  The  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  N.  Carolina. 

[H  lETANS,  or  Com  a.nches,  Indians  of  N.  Arae- 
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rica,  called  by  Iwth  these  names;  have  no  fixed 
place  of  rrsidcMice  ;  have  neither  towns  nor  villages, 
aiul  are  divided  into  so  many  dillerent  hordes  or 
tribes,  (hat  they  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  of 
one  another.  No  estimate  of  their  numbers  can 
well  be  made.  They  ru-ver  remain  in  the  s;ime 
))lace  more  tlian  a  few  days,  but  luliow  (he  bull'alo, 
(he  flesh  of  which  is  liuur  principal  food.  Some  of 
them  occasiotudly  purchase  of  the  Panis  corn, 
beans,  and  inimpkins  ;  but  tliry  are  so  numerous, 
atiy  quan(i(y  of  (hese  articles  the  Panis  are  able  (o 
supply  them  wi(h,  must  make  l)u(  a  small  propor- 
tion of  their  food.  They  have  tents  made  of  neatly 
dressed  skins,  fashioneil  in  the  (brm  of  a  cone, 
sulhciently  roomy  for  a  family  of  ten  or  twelve 
persons;  those  of  the  chiel's  will  contain  occasion- 
ally  50  or  60  persons.  When  they  stop,  (heir 
tents  are  pitche(l  in  very  exact  order,  so  as  (o  form 
regular  streets  and  squares,  which  in  a  (ew  minutes 
have  the  appearance  of  a  (own,  raised,  as  i(  were, 
by  enchan(ment ;  and  (hey  are  equally  dex(erous 
in  s(riking  their  tents  and  preparing  lor  a  march, 
when  the  signal  is  given.  To  every  tent  (wo  horses 
or  mules  are  alloded,  one  to  carry  (he  (ent,  and 
another  the  poles  or  sticks,  which  are  neatly  made 
of  red  cedar;  (hey  all  (ravel  on  horseback.  Their 
horses  they  never  (urn  loose  (o  graze,  but  always 
keep  (hem  tied  with  a  long  cairas  or  halter  ;  and 
every  two  or  three  days  they  are  obliged  to  move, 
on  account  of  all  (he  grass  near  (hem  being  ealeii 
up,  they  have  such  numbers  of  horses.  They 
are  good  horsemen  and  have  good  horses,  most  of 
which  are  bred  by  themselves  ;  and  being  accus- 
tomed when  very  young  to  be  handled,  they  are 
remarkably  docile  and  gentle.  They  sometimes 
catch  wild  horses,  which  are  every  where  amongst 
them  in  immense  droves.  They  hunt  down  (he 
buffalo  on  horseback,  and  kill  them  cither  with 
the  bow,  or  a  sharj)  stick  like  a  sj)ear,  which  (hey 
carry  in  their  hands.  Tiiey  are  generally  at  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  often  committing  depredations 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  and  St.  Antoinc; 
but  have  always  been  friendly  and  civil  (o  any 
French  or  .Americans  who  have  been  among  them. 
They  are  strong  and  athledc,  and  (he  elderly  men 
as  fat  as  though  they  had  lived  upon  ^Vmerican 
beef  and  porter. 

It  is  said,  (he  man  who  kills  a  bufinlo,  cafche* 
(he  blood  and  drinks  it  while  warm  ;  they  likewise 
eat  the  liver  raw,  belbre  it  is  cold,  and  use  the 
gall  by  way  of  sauce.  They  are,  for  savages,  un- 
commonly clean  in  their  persons.  The  dress  of 
the  women  is  a  long  robe,  that  reaches  from  their 
chin  to  the  ground,  tied  round  with  a  fancy  sash 
or  girdle,  all  made  of  neatly  dressed  leather,  on] 
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[which  tlicy  paint  fijiurcs  of  difTcrcnt  colours  and 
significations:  the  dress  ol'lhe  men  consists  of  close 
leather  pantaloons,  and  a  hiintingshirt,  or  frock  of 
tlic  same.  Tlioy  never  remain  hing  cnouirli  in  tlic 
same  place  to  j)lant  any  thing.  Tlie  small  Cayenne 
pep[)er  grows  sponlam-ously  in  the  conntry  ;  with 
which,  and  some  wild  herbs  and  fruits,  particularly 
a  bean  that  grows  in  great  plenfy  on  a  small  tree 
resembling  a  willow,  called  muskdo,  the  women 
cook  the  bullalo  beef  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
grateful  fo  an  American  squire.  They  alternately 
occupy  the  iinnieii'-e  space  of  country  from  the 
Trinily  and  Braces,  crossing  the  Ued  river,  to  the 
heads  of  Arkansa  and  Missouri,  to  the  river  Grand, 
and  beyonil  it,  about  Santa  Fe,  and  over  the  divid- 
ing ridge  on  the  waters  of  the  ».  ocean,  where  Ihey 
say  they  have  seen  large  pcroqucs,  with  masts  to 
tlrem  ;  in  describing  which,  they  make  a  drawing 
of  a  ship,  with  all  its  sails  and  rigging  :  and  they 
describe  a  place  where  they  iiave  seen  vessels  as- 
cending a  river,  over  which  was  a  drawbridge 
(hat  opened  to  give  them  a  passage.  'J'heir  native 
Lmguage  of  sounds  diflers  from  the  language  of 
any  oilier  nation,  and  none  can  either  speak  or 
understand  it ;  l)ut  they  have  a  language  by  signs, 
tiiat  all  Indians  understand,  and  by  which  they 
converse  much  among  themselves.  They  have  a 
number  of  Spanish  men  and  women  among  them, 
who  are  slaves,  which  they  made  prisoners  when 
young. 

About  20  years  since,  a  party  of  these  Indians 
passed  over  the  Grand  river  to  Chcwawa,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  governor-general  of  what  is  called 
the  I'ive  Internal  Provinces;  lay  in  ambush  for 
an  opportunity,  and  made  prisoner  the  governor's 
daughter,  a  young  lady,  going  in  her  coach  to 
mass,  and  brought  her  off.  The  governor  sent 
1000  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his 
daughter,  and  dispatched  a  confidential  trader, 
with  the  amount  of  the  lOflO  dollars  in  merchandise, 
who  repaired  to  the  nation,  found  her,  and  j)ur- 
chased  her  ransom  :  but  ta  his  great  surprise,  she 
refused  to  return  with  him  to  lier  father,  and  sent 
by  him  the  following  message:  That  the  Indians 
had  disfigured  her  face  by  tattooing  it,  according 
(o  their  fancy  and  ideas  of  beauty,  and  a  young 
•  man  of  them  had  taken  lier  for  his  wife,  by  whom 
she  believed  herself  pregnant ;  that  she  had  become 
recoin:iled  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  was  well 
treated  by  her  husband  ;  and  that  she  should  be 
more  unhappy  by  returning  to  tier  father,  under 
lh(!se  circumstances,  lh,in  by  remaining  where  she 
was.  Which  message  was  conveyed  to  her  lather, 
who  reward<'d  the  trader  by  a  present  of  300  dollars 
more  lor  his  trouble  and  lidclily.     His  daughter  L> 


now  living  with  her  Indian  husband  in  the  nation, 
by  whom  she  has  three  children.] 

[lIKJilGATK,  a  village  in  G'eorgia,  about 
four  miles  froni  Savannah.     See  Hami'Stiau.] 

[lliGiifiATr,,  the  //.westernmost  township,  ex- 
cept Albur<;h,  in  Vermont,  in  Franklin  C()Unfy, 
co;itains  i0."j  inhabitants.] 

[HIGHLANDS,  a  moiuitai'ous  tract  of  coun- 
try on  the  banks  of  Hudson's  river,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  between  40  and  GO  miles  ».  of  New 
York  city.  The  passage  on  the  river  through 
these  highlands,  lor  the  distance  of  about  18  miles, 
is  grand  and  romantic  in  a  high  degree.  The 
opening  seems  to  have  been  formed  ou  |)iir[K)se  for 
the  passage  of  this  noble  river. _  In  these  highlands 
are  situated  the  important  and  famous  fortresses  of 
West  Point,  Fort  Montgomery,  and  .Slouey  Point. 
The  ruost  noted  peaks  are,  as  yon  ascend  the  river, 
Thunder  Hill,  St.  Anthony's  Nose,  Sugar  Loaf, 
Butler  Hill,  and  Break-neck  Hill.  After  passing 
the  two  last,  the  country  opens  deliiiiitrully,  and 
presents  to  the  eye  the  pleasant  villages  of  New 
\\'in(lsor  and  Newburgh.  Those  mouutains 
abound  with  iron  ore.] 

[IIHHIWASSEE.     SeeHiwAssFE  River.] 

FlIGULItAS,  River  of,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Vcragna,  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firnie.  It  takes  its  origin  in  the  sierras  of  Gua- 
nico,  and  ruiming  .<r.  p.  (mters  IheS.  sea,  at  the  back 
of  the  roimd  mountain  of  Puercos. 

HKilJLIiON,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  (»'uute- 
mala.  It  runs  s.  s.  w.  and  enters  the  S.  sea  in  port 
Ingles. 

HIGIJEROTE,  Lake  of,  in  Ihc  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela.  It  is  near  another, 
which  is  called  I)e  la  Tentacion,  and  is  formed  by 
an  arm  of  the  river  Porluguesa,  to  the  w.  of  tlie 
town  of  S.  Sayme,  the  said  river  dividing  the  towa 
from  the  lake. 

Hir.  ir,iioTr,,a  river  of  New  France  or  Canada. 

HIGUEV,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cuba; 
situate  on  the  n.  coast. 

[HiGUEV,  or  Ai.TA  Gracia,  a  city  in  (he  s.  r. 
part  of  the  Spanish  division  of  St.  Domingo,  the 
easternmost  of  all  the  settlements  in  the  island,  ce- 
lebrated formerly  for  its  fertility,  and  the  (pianfily 
of  sugar  it  proilucetl.  If  was  formerly  the  se:i(  of 
('ayacoa,  the  most  jiowerfnl  cacitpie  of  (he  isliinil. 
It  has  jiovv  oidy  about  .0()0  inhabitants,  and  is  dis- 
tant about  (iJ  leagues  to  the  r.  of  St.  Domingo,  be- 
tween which  and  lliguey  arc  three  roads,  the  cir- 
cuitous and  riortliermnosl  of  which  leads  by  lJava« 
guana.      Lat.  IS"  :;0w.] 

HiGUEY.    The  above  river  rises  in  the  mountaiua 
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of  the  e.  head.  It  runs  s.s.  e.  and  turning  e.  enters 
the  sea  between  tlie  cape  ot  jMigafio  and  the  point 
of  Espada. 

lilJlTO,  Er,,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and 
corregimieiito  ot'Copiaix)  in  the  kinii^doni  of  Cliile  ; 
situate  near  the  sea-coabt,  on  the  sliore  of  the  river 
Mamas,  and  to  the  >i.  of  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

IIIJURE,  a  .settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Veneznela  ;  sidiate  on  (he  shore  of  the 
the  river  of  ils  name,  to  the  ti.  of  the  town  of  llua- 
nare. 

IliJURE,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  go- 
vernment, which  runs  to  the  s.  and  enters  that  of 
La  I'or  u;;:ni;.sa. 

IIILABAVA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corres^imjentn  of  Larecaja  in  Peru. 

HiLANGUOS,  a  sctdement  of  the  province  and 
corngbiiieid  >  of  Giiarociiiri  in  Pern. 

IUIjAUE,  a  seltlcnicnl  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Chncuito  in  Peru,  eight  leagues  dis- 
tant from  the  capital. 

illLLAPEI^,  a  settlement  of  t lie  province  and 
corrc^iiiiioito  of  QuiHota  in  the  kini^doni  of  Chile. 

[HILLS,  a  river  in  New  S.  Wales,  which  rises 
from  Patliapoowinc])ee  lake,  and  empties  into 
Hudson's  l)iy  at  Voik  fort.] 

[1I1LLHBOROU(>"H,  an  island  on  the  Labra- 
dor coast,  on  a  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  is  IS'ain. 
See  Nai.n.] 

[HiLi.suonoron,  a  county  of  New  Hampshire, 
bounded  n.  by  Grafton  county,  4'.  by  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  zo.  by  Cheshire,  and  e.  by  llock- 
ingham  county.  It  is  divided  into  37  townships 
and  tour  gores  of  land,  which  contain  32,871  in- 
habitants, all  free  ])e()ple,  who  chicdy  follow  agri- 
culture. The  academy  at  Amiicrst  has  ^00/. 
funds,  and  another  at  New  Ipswich  of  1000/.  Chief 
towns,  Amhor>t  and  llopkinton.] 

[lliM.snonocGii,  a  township  in  the  above 
county  ;  situated  on  the  n.  head  branches  of  Con- 
tocook  river,  about  18  or  20  miles  iv.  of  Concord, 
•was  incorporated  in  1772,  and  contains  798  inha- 
bitants.] 

[II  ii-LSBonouGH,  a  township  in  Somerset  coun- 
ty. New  .letsey,  containing  2!201  iidiabitants,  in- 
cluding 38G  slaves.  It  is  about  15  nules  w.  of 
Brunswick,  and  18  «.  of  Trenton.] 

[IIiM  snoiioucjii,  a  vdlage  on  the  e.  side  of 
Chesapeak  bay,  in  Caroline  county,  Maryland  ; 
seated  on  the  e.  side  of  Tuckahock  creek,  one  of 
the  chief  branches  of  Clioptank  river,  seven  miles 
s.  e.  by  e.  of  Denton,  nine  n.  cB.  of  Greensborough, 
and  27  s.  s.  w.  of  Chester.] 

[Hillsborough,  one  of  the  middle  districts  of 
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N.  Carolina,  bounded  ;;.  by  the  slate  of  Virginia, 
s.  by  Fayettevillc  district,  e.  by  Halifax,  and  w. 
by  .Salisbury.  It  comprehends  the  comities  of 
Granville,  Person,  Caswell,  Orange,  Wake,  C'liat- 
hain,  and  liaii(Iol|ili  ;  anil  contains  59,08^  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  I3,50(iare  slaves.  Chief  town, 
Hillsborough.] 

[liibLsr.oitouGii,  a  post-town  of  N.Carolina, 
and  capital  of  the  district  of  ils  name,  is  situated  in 
Orange  county,  on  the  w.  side  of  Lno  river,  in  a 
high,  healthy,  and  Icrtile  country.  It  contains 
about  80  houses,  a  conrt-honse  and  gaol  ;  and  had 
in  1788  an  academy  of  (iO  or  80  students,  patronized 
by  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  state.  The  Eno 
unites  with  j/ittle  and  Flat  rivers,  and  tbrms  the 
Neus,  about  17  miles  below  the  town.  It  is  1^0 
miles  w.  n.  w  of  Nrwbern,  10  .f.  by  u).  of  Person 
court-house,  oG  zc.  by  f.  of  llalif:ix,  70  e.  n.  e.  of 
Salisbury,  and  .'jOO  s.  w.  by  s  of  Philadelphia.] 

[illLLSD.A  LE,  a  township  in  Columbia 
county.  New  Yolk,  having  (,'laver.ick  on  the  zs. 
and  Great  Barrington  in  lierkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  e.  It  contains  435()  inhabitants, 
of  whom  31  are  slaves.] 

HILL  Town,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
in  the  province  and  colony  of  iVnnsylvania.  It 
is  situate  in  the  centre  of  this  county,  28  miles  i.o 
the  ZB.  of  Philadelphia,  20  to  the  n.  of  Wilming- 
ton, in  the  county  of  Newcastle,  and  21  to  the 
H.  rff.  of  Chester.  [Also  the  name  of  a  township 
in  Bucks  county  in  the  same  state.] 

IllLO,  a  small  port  of  the  coast  of  Peru  and  S. 
sea,  in  the  province  and  con7g»»j/c;i/(<  of  Arequipa. 
It  is  fit  for  small  vessels  only. 

[HILTO.N  Head  is  the  most  s.  sea  land  in  S. 
Carolina.  W.and.f.  zc.  of  Hilton  head  lie  I'inck- 
ney's,  Bulls,  Dawfuskies,  and  some  smaller 
islands,  between  which  and  Hilton  head  are  Cali- 
bogie  river  and  sound,  which  form  the  outlet  of 
May  and  New  rivers.] 

[Hilton's  Point,  in  Piscataqua  river,  in  New 
Hampshire,  is  the  spot  where  the  united  stream  of 
Newichawannock  and  Cocheclio  rivers,  which 
comes  from  Dover,  meets  the  zc.  branch  and  Ibrins 
the  Piseataqiia.  I'lom  thence  to  the  sea  is  seven 
miles,  the  course  generally  s.  to  s.  e.  and  the  river 
is  so  rapid  that  it  never  Ireezes.] 

Hii.ToN,  Cape  of,  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  one 
of  those  which  form  the  Port  Koyal  in  the  island 
of  Trenches. 

HIMAHES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Sonora  in  Nneva  Espaila; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  between  the  settle- 
ments of  Tepo  and  Uemedios. 

HIlNCAPIE,  aseltlemeut  of  the  province  and 
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government  of  Cartagena  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
tlie  river  Magdalciia,  two  leagues  to  the  ?;.  of  the 
town  of  Marin. 

[HINflllE,  a  territory  and  town  in  (he  Spanish 
part  of  S(,  Domingo.  The  canton  of  Hinche  is 
bounded  w.  hy  the  French  parishes  of  Goiiaivcs, 
IVtit  Riviere,  and  Mircbalais,  and  contains,  with 
some  appendages,  about  12,000  souls.  'J'he  town 
contains  about  500  houses,  and,  togctlier  with  its 
depcii(h'ncies,  4500  souls,  500  of  whom  are  ca- 
pable of  i)earing  arms.  It  is  situated  on  the  e. 
sid(!  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  (iunyamuco,  (i-t 
miles  71.  re.  of  St.  Dominuo.     Lat.  19^  3'  ».J 

IllNt.'llUPALLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrcgimicnlo  of  Paucarcolla  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  Ihe  ctirarv  of  lluancane. 

[MIN/:SBl;JUiH,  a  township  in  Chittenden 
county,  in  Vermont,  lies  e.  of  and  joins  Charlotte 
on  lake  Chanipl.iin.     It  contains  454  inhabitants.] 

[HINfill.VM,  a  post-town  in  Suffolk  county, 
Massachusetts  ;  situated  on  a  small  bay  which  sets 
up  s.  from  Boston  bay.  It  contains  a  number 
of  houses  compactly  built,  two  Congregational 
churcl'^s,  and  a  well  endowed  school,  called,  in 
liononr  of  its  jjrincipal  donor  and  founder,  Derby 
School.  It  is  10  miles  .?.  c.  of  Jioston,  and  16 
n.  <e.  from  Plymouth.  The  township  is  about 
four  miles  square,  consists  of  two  parishes,  was 
incorporateil  in  ]()35,  and  contains  20S5  inhabi- 
tants. Here  are  six  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  ami 
a  fulling  mill  ;  four  of  which  arc  tide  mills.  The 
hills  in  tliis  town,  one  of  which  is  called  Baker's 
bill,  present  extecsive  and  delightfid  prospects  of 
Boston  bay,  its  islands,  and  the  adjacent  country.] 

II  INCH  AN  ETON,  a  settlement  of  Indians  o'f 
Louisiana  ;  situate  near  the  river  San  Pedro. 
;     [HINDALE,  the  s.  easternmost  township   in 
; Vermont,  and  in  Windham  county.     It  contains 
j4S2  inhabilanls.] 

1  [IllNSD.AIil',,  a  township  in  Cheshire  county, 
•New  Hampshire,  on  IIk;  e.  bank  ot  Connecticut 
iriver,  where  the  v.  line  ot  the  state  strikes  the  river, 
,in  lat.  42"'4.'j' jf)"  «.  and  ii  O|)posite  to  Hinsdale 
'in  Vermont.  It  was  iiRor|)orated  in  1753,  and 
J:on(ains  5'22  iidiabitants.  It  is  about  23  miles 
'ibove  Northampton,  and  7()  from  Portsmouth.] 
■  1 1  HIliEK,  Mountains  of,  in  S.  Carolina,  and 
n  the  couTitry  ot  (he  Midille  Choraquis  Indians, 
ll'hey  run  from  s.  to  w. 

II  K)RI,  a  scKleinent  of  Indians  of  S.  Carolina  ; 
iiiiile  on  the  slioH'  of  the  river  Tennessee. 

1 1  IPI'.Ul'(;H,  a  small  river  ot  lh('  province  and 

/'/?/i;),v/);|)  of  Seara   in    Brazil,      it   runs    n.ti.e. 
i!(l  inters  the  sea  between  the  point  Daniel  and 

•  river  llocc. 
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IIIPIALES,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and 
corregii)iieiilo  of  Pastos,  in  the  jurisdiction  and  dis- 
trict of  the  presidency  of  Quito  ;  situate  in  the 
road  mIucIi  leads  down  from  the  province  of 
Po|iayan. 

HIPOLITO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment  and  alcaldia  nini/ar  of  Tepjaca  in  Niieva  Es- 
pana.  It  contains  42  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
two  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Hipoi.no,  S.  another  settlement,  in  the  head 
settlement  of  TIachicomuIa,  and  a/ra/dia  ntaijor  oi 
the  same  settlement,  in  that  kingdom  ;  situate  upon 
a  lofty  plain.  It  contains  43  taniilics  of  Otomies 
Indians,  and  is  eight  leagues  to  the  n.  e.  one- 
fourth  to  thee,  of  the  capital. 

llieor.iTo,  S.  another  settlement  and  ren/ofihe 
mines  in  the  province  and  govermnent  of  Sonora, 
in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former  two. 

HIQUINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregiminito  of  Atacama,  and  archbishopric  of 
Chareas,  in  Peru ;  aimexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Chincliiu. 

HlQl'lIJA,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru;  situate  on  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

[H1I{AM,  a  small  settlement  in  York  county, 
Maine.      See  Ni;w  A.ndovek.] 

illRAPL'.A,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
govermnent  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  n.  and  en- 
ters (he  large  river  of  the  Portuguese,  l)etwecn  those 
of  Ipnne  and  Ibari. 

[lilSPANlOLA,  or  St.  Domingo.  See  St. 
Domingo.] 

[IlITCM  EEAG.A,  or  IIocHKt.AG  a,  an  Indian 
village  in  i/ower  Canada;  situated  in  (he  isl  ind  of 
Montreal,  and  a(  (he  foot  of  (he  mountain  so  call- 
ed. It  is  fortified  after  the  Indiai 
the  inhabitants  speak  (he  Huron  language.] 

[HITTEN,  a  small  villajje  in  Ann  Arundel 
county,  Maryland,  13  miles  w.  by  s.  of  Balti- 
more.] 

HIUIAS,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and  cnr- 
reo/inienlo  of  Guarita  in  Peru,  14  leagues  from 
Guamanga. 

IIIVKRor  Wi\Ti-n  Port,  on  the  coast  of  (he 
province  of  Connecticut  ;  one  of  (hose  of  New 
Jvigland.  It  lies  between  the  cape  Elizabeth  or 
Isabel,  and  the  island  of  Bois  or  Wood. 

HIVVAREE,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina.  It  runs 
to  the  .«.  re.  ;ind  enteis  (in-  Pedj. 

[HI  \\ASS|]I'^  is  (he  only  river  of  any  conse- 
quence which  empties  into  the  Tennessee  (iom  (he 
.V.  1(  is  a  bold  river,  passing  (h rough  (he  Chero- 
kee (owns,  and  emi)(ies  in(o  the  Tennessee  about 
30  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the   Clinch,  and  46 
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nbove  tlie  Whirl  or  Suck,  by  land,  but  CO  by 
\va(er.  It  is  navigable  till  it  i^cuet rales  tiie  itiduii- 
taiiis  on  its  5.  side.  Ore  was  (bund  in  tliesc  moun- 
tains, when  in  possession  of  the  IJritish,  from 
•which  gold  was  extracted.  The  Indians  know 
the  spot  ;  but  are  very  anxious  to  kec])  it  a  secret. 
A  brancii  of  the  Iliwassee,  called  Anioia,  almost 
interlocks  a  branch  of  the  Mobile.  The  portage 
between  them  is  short,  and  the  road  firm  and 
lev.^L] 

IIIZCOTEPEO,  San  Lucas  dp,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  ulculdia  mai/or  of  Nexapa  in  Nueva 
Espana  ;  situate  on  a  small  plain  surrounded  by 
crairffv  steeps,  it  contains  42  families  of  Indians. 
IIIZTZILAN,  Santiai^o  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  Zapotitlan,  and  akahlia 
mayor  of  Zacallan,  in  Nueva  Espana ;  two 
leagues  distant  from  its  head  settlement. 

fiOlU),  or  Joiio,  a  settlement  of  the  govern- 
nient  of  Neiba,  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada, 
BO  small  and  reduced  as  to  amount  to  scarcely  20 
Indians,  whose  employment  is  in  searching  tor 
the  i^olil  found  in  the  lavadtros  or  washing  places 
■which  abound  here.  It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  tiie 
great  river  Magdalena,  above  the  road  which 
leads  to  Popayiiin,  eight  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Neiba  or  Neyva.  Itis  armexcd  to  the  curacy  of 
the  settlement  of  I'aso,  from  its  church  having 
been  burnt,  and  from  tiie  inhabitants  not  being  able 
to  rebuild  it,  even  in  the  most  common  manner, 
owing  to  their  extreme  poverty. 

rilOBOKEN,  a  tract  of  land  in  Bergen  county, 
New  .Jersey'  ;  situated  on  the  ic.  bank  of  the  Hud- 
lon  in  the  mountainous  country  between  the  town 
«f  Bergen  and  fort  Lee,  about  seven  miles  above 
New  York  city.] 

HOB'S-IiOLE,  a  city  of  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, in  the  province  and  colony  of  Virginia  ; 
situate  on  the  w.  shore  of  the  river  Rapannahock, 
15  miles  to  the  «.  c.  of  Walkerton,  32  to  the  .?.  e. 
of  port  Royal,  and  (57  to  the  n.  of  Williamsburg. 
HOCIIELACJA,  a  settlement  of  savage  In- 
dians of  New  France  or  Canada.  It  is  large,  and 
situate  on  an  island  known  by  the  name  of  Mont- 
real,  of  a  round  figure.  This  settlement  is  sur- 
rounded  by  three  rows  of  palisades.  It  contains 
50  very  large  cabins,  each  of  them  being  50  paces 
long  and  from  M  to  15  wide,  having  only  one 
door  of  entrance.  The  first  palisade  consists  of  a 
sort  of  fallery,  which  is  mounted  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  and  is  provided  with  large  heaps  of  stones 
for  defence.  Tlie  iidiabitants  speak  the  Iluro- 
nian  tonn-ue.  This  settlement  is  at  a  foot  of  a 
mountaiir,  whicb  Mr.  Carter  called  the  same  as 
the  island. 
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TIOCKHOCKINr;,  or  MAitc.AniTF,  a  town 
of  the  province  antl  colony  of  Virginia  ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  tin;  river  of  its  name. 

[lIocKiiocKiNr.,  a  river  in  the  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory, about  2(hnik's  below  the  Muskingum,  which 
it  resembles,  but  is  inlirior  to  it  in  size.  It  rises 
near  a  branch  of  the  Sciota,  and  taking  a  s.  w. 
course  enters  the  Ohio  at  Bcllpree,  in  lat.  38*^  57' n. 
It  is  navigable  (or  large  fiat-bottonieil  boats,  be- 
tween 70  and  80  miles  ;  has  fine  meadows  with 
liigh  banks,  wliieh  are  seldom  over/lowed,  and 
rich  uplands  on  its  borders.  On  (he  banks  of  this 
fine  river  are  inexhaustible  quarries  of  freestone, 
large  beds  of  iron  ore,  rich  mines  of  lead,  and 
coal  pits.  There  are  also  productive  sail  s[)rings, 
beds  of  white  and  blue  clay  of  an  excellent  quality, 
lied  bole,  and  many  other  usefnl  fo>sds,  have  btca 
found  on  the  banks  of  this  river.] 

[liO(;KQL'AR,  orliocKgiAitT,  an  island  of 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  e.  side  of  lake  Superior.] 

[HO(j,  an  island  on  the  e.  side  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  in  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  nine  mdes 
long,  and  generally  atmut  three  broail.] 

[lloG,  an  island  in  Naraganset  bay,  in  t'-e  slate 
of  llhode  island,  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
two  miles  from  Bristol  ] 

"lloG  Island.     See  New  Providence.] 

Hoc  Key.     See  Exi  mas.] 

"IIOGOHEGE,  Cai.i>ananco,  and  Cheiio- 
KEB  ;  names  formerly  applied  to  Tennessee  river. 
See  Cm  ROKr;Ks.] 

HOGOLIGIS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
Georgia,  where  tlie  English  have  a  (bri  and  esta- 
blishment (or  their  commerce.  It  is  situate  on  the 
river  Apalachicola. 

[HOGSTIES,  The,  a  dangerous  reef  of  rocks; 
situa!ed  between  the  CJreat  fleneagua  or  Inague, 
and  Crooked  island,  among  the  Bahamas.  Ships 
sailing  to  Europe  from  Jamaica  throuffh  the 
Crooked  Island  passage,  will  clear  them  salelj'  by 
steering  from  Ocean  Bight  in  the  (ireat  Ileneagua, 
12  leagues  n.  la.  then  n.  by  zi\  4  w.  about  11 
leagues  to  Castle  island,  the  s.  point  of  S.  Crooked 
island.] 

IIOLCAZAUTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chilapa  in 
Nueva  Espana,  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  La 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  it  contains  7()  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  seven  leagues  to  the  w..  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

[HOLDEN,  a  township  in  Worcester  county, 
Massaciiusetts,  was  formerly  the  n.  w.  jart  of 
Worcester,  from  which  it  is  distant  seven  miles, 
and  52  miles  w.  of  Boston.  It  contains  1080 
inhabitants.     It  was   incorporated    in  1740.     In 
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tlie  eartliqiiake  in  1735,  there  were  several 
acres  of  l:inJ,  in  an  obscure  place  in  tlie  >i.  e. 
corner  of  tiie  township,  quite  surioutided  by  u  vi- 
sible fracture  in  tiie  eartii,  of  a  circular  form,  and 
of  various  width  and  di'pth.  The  small  river 
there  had  its  bed  raised  so  as  to  occasion  a  consi- 
derable fall  of  water  where  there  was  little  or  none 
before.  The  stump  of  a  tree,  that  stood  directly 
over  the  chasm,  on  the  e.  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  one  standinir  on  the  outside  of  the 
chasm,  the  other  upon  the  inside,  but  not  opposite 
to  each  other;  the  halfwilliin  the  chasm  being 
carried  five  feet  forward  towards  (he  river.] 

[HOLDEIINESS,  atowushipin  Grafton  county. 
New  llainjisliire  ;  situated  on  the  c.  side  of  IViui- 
gewasset  river,  was  incor|)orated  in  I7G1,  and  con- 
tains 3^20  inhabitants.  A  corner  of  Squam  lake  is 
in  this  towtishij)  ;  and  Uatlle-snake  mountain  lies 
partly  in  this  and  Sandwich,  (he  adjoiniuir  town- 
ship on  the  II.  e.  It  is  04  miles  n.  «.  to.  ot'Forls- 
inontli.] 

[HOLD-WITII-llOPE,  the  first  land  disco- 
vered bv  Hudson  on  tlie  e.  coast  of  Greenland,  in 
J(j07.    'J.af.  73^;^] 

HOLIC,  a  district  of  the  island  of  Harbadoes. 
Sec  St.  (iicouhe. 

[nOI.E-IN-THE-WALL,  a  village  in  Talbot 
county,  Maryland,  on  (he  e.  side  of  ("hesapeak 
bay  ;  seven  miles  e.  of  Oxforil,  and  a  like  dis- 
tance s.  of  JvistoH.] 

IIOLGLIM,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

[H()1jL.\ND,  afownship  in  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  which,  until  incorporated  in  178.5, 
■\vas1he<'.  parish  ofS.  Mrimtield,  and  is  boundecl 
*.  by  Tolland  county  in  Coimecticut,  c.  by  W  or- 
cester  counly,  and  ii.  by  i{riMi(i<'ld.  It  contains 
4'iS  inhabitants,  and  is  75  miles  .v.  to.  by  w.  of 
Boston.] 

[Hoi,i..VND  CoMPAXv  l,onds  are  situated  in 
Pennsylvania,  oir  the  navigable  waters  of  Alle- 
ghnny  river  and  French  Creek.] 

[Hoi.lanh's  islandsare  near  to,  and.?,  of  Hoo- 
per's island  and  straits  in  ('hesapeak  bay.] 

[Holland's  Point,  on  (In-  :c.  side  of  Chesa- 
peik  bay,  toiriiher  with  Parker's  island,  form  the 
mouth  of  Herrinij  bay.] 

HOEEDIP,  a  settlement  of  the  inland  of  I5ar- 
bachx's,  in  the  district  anil  parivli  ot  St.  George.] 

HOEliHUJ  r,  Cape  of,  on  the  s.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  between  the  cape  G'idore  and 
that  of  Vieux. 

[HOEEIDAY'S  Island  lies  15miles  up  Chowan 
river  in  N.Carolina:  thus  far  the  river  is  three 
miles  wide.] 

VOIi.    II. 


[HOLLIS,  the  Nisitisset  of  the  Indians,  a 
townsiiij)  in  Hillsborough  county.  New  llam])- 
shire  ;  situate  on  the  Massachusetts  line,  incor- 
])orated  in  174G,  and  contains  1441  inhabitants. 
It  is  about  4j  miles  *.  w.  of  Portsmouth,  and  ^6 
w.  zc\  of  Koston.] 

[HOLLISTO.V,  the  most  s.  township  in  Mid- 
dlese.x  county,  Matsachusetts,  has  Hopkinton  on 
the  n.  Wreiitham  on  the  e.  and  is  24  miles  s.  by 
ii'.  of  Hoston.  The  first  settlements  were  made 
here  in  1710,  and  in  1724  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  its  present  name,  in  honour  of  Thomas 
Hollis  of  London,  one  of  the])atrons  of  Canibridije 
university  ;  and  it  now  contains  S75  inhabitants.] 

HOEMANS,  a  port  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia, 
on  the  s.  coast,  and  within  the  great  bay  of 
Fundy. 

H()LONr)A,  Cape  of,  on  the  n.  coast  of  the 
stiails  of  Mai;ellan. 

[IIOLSTON,  (he  largest  branch  of  Tennessee 
river,  rises  in  \ireinia,  and  joins  that  river  22 
miles  below  Knoxville.  It  is  a  large,  bold  river, 
upwards  of  ^()Oy.irds  wide  af  that  town,  is  about 
200  miles  in  length,  and  receives  in  its  course  se- 
veral considerable  rivers,  viz.  from  its  head  ilown- 
wards,  Watauga,  l'"rench  IJroad,  (which  includes 
Limestone  Creek,  NolachucKy,  Swanano,  liig 
Laurel,  and  Big  ami  Little  Pigeon),  and  Little 
rivers.  The  streams  on  the  >i.  side  are  creeks  of 
no  great  size  or  length  of  cours<'.  Holston  is  na- 
vigable for  boats  of  25  tons  upwards  of  100  miles, 
as  high  as  (he  mouth  of  the  N.  fork.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  on  the  n.  side,  stands  fort 
Grainger.  The  river  is  150  yards  wide,  and  it 
enters  the  Tennessee  in  lat.  J6^  48'  n.  Long. 
83^  30'  <x'.     See  Tennessee  and  Lo.ng  Island.] 

[Hoi.sTON,  a  setdement  on  (he  river  abovemeri- 
tioned,  in  (he  state  of  Tennessee,  containing  2S,G4!) 
iidial)itants,  though  in  the  year  1775  it  had  hardly 
2200;  yet  its  importance  during  the  revolution 
may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known  that  a  great 
])art  of  those  volunteer  (roops  who  attacked  and 
deli'atetl  (he  British  and  tories  on  King's  moun- 
tain, who  were  conmianiled  by  Colonel  Ferguson, 
came  from  this  countiy. 

The  land  is  generally  fertile,  but  the  face  of 
the  country  is  much  broken.  Placed  between  (wo 
large  mountains,  it  seldom  suffers  lor  want  of  rain. 
It  abounds  with  iron  ore.  .\  capital  furnace  and 
forge  have  lately  been  erected  in  llol.s(on  near  (he 
Virginia  line,  a  bloomery  below  the  mouth  of 
\\'alawga,  and  another  2,5  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  I'"r<'iieh  liroad.  There  are  sundry  lead 
mines  in  the  settlement;  one  in  particular  on  the 
French  Broad,  tliat  produces  75  per  cent,  pure 
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lend.     Long  island  on   llolslon  river  is  340  miles 
*.  u\  by  w.  of  Ricliiiiond  in  Virtjinia.] 

H()I,T,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  (lie 
coast  of  (lie  province  of  Sagadahoc,  helween  the 
islands  of  Meiinaces  and  the  hay  of  Penobscot. 

filOLY-ltOOl),  a  bajand  pond  in  Newfound- 
land island.  The  bay  is  at  the  head  of  Concep- 
tion bay.] 

IIOMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ga- 
vernment  of  IJucnos  Ayres  ;  situate  on  the  bank 
of  a  streamlet,  near  the  river  La  I'lata. 

HOMI-],  Passajre  of,  or  Of  the  Man,  a  strait  or 
channel  opposite  the  e.  coast  of  the  island  of  Ciiia- 
dalnpe,  between  the  isle  Mobile  and  the  sand- 
bank called  Briisant. 

[HOMKR,  a  military  township  in  Onondas^a 
counly,  New  Vork,  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
w.  w.  branch  of  Chenengo  river;  56 of  its  inhabi- 
tants are  electors.] 

[HONA  Chitto,  or  Aoomo  Cihtto,  a  river 
Mhich  rises  in  G'eoriria,  in  lat.  39°  2' w.  between 
Pearl  or  Amita  and  Yasoo  or  Hisj  Black  river.  It 
runs  s.  w.  about  80  miles,  and  enters  the  Missis- 
sippi a  little  to  the  n.  us.  of  fort  Adam.] 

HONDA,  San  Bartolome  de,  a  town  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  founded  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Los  Marquctones,  on  the  w.  shore  of  the 
large  river  Magdalena,  at  the  part  where  this  is 
entered  by  the  Guali  or  Guidi,  and  where  there 
was  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,  now  fallen  to  de- 
cay. It  was  at  first  a  small  settlement,  established 
for  the  convenience  of  lading  and  utdading  vessels, 
being  the  port  for  all  the  commerce  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  and  the  province  of  Quito.  It  is  to  this 
that  it  owes  its  present  flourishing  state  ;  and  it  is 
in  fact  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  kingdom,  hav- 
ing had  the  tide  of  town  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
king,  in  1643.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  but 
liealthy,  although  infested  with  musquitoes.  It  is 
very  rich  and  fertile  in  c:icao,  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
maize,  and  the  other  fruits  of  a  warm  climate. 
It  has  some  very  good  buildings,  and,  besides  the 
parish  church,  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of 
San  Francisco,  another  of  Santo  Domingo,  a 
house  of  entertainment  of  the  barefooted  monks  of 
San  Aijnstin  ;  and  without  the  town,  a  college 
which  Ijclonged  to  the  regidars  of  the  exfinffushed 
company  of  Jesuits,  an  house  of  entertainment, 
and  an  hermitage.  It  was  for  a  lon<r  time  a  curacy 
of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  judge  of  the 
ports,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  lad- 
ing and  unlading  cft'ects  at  the  ro\al  storehouses. 
Its  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  10.000,  have  the 
credit  of  being  very  failhrul  to  their  connnercial 
engagements,  but  at  the  same  time  very  haughty. 
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This  town  is  56  miles  to  the  n.w.  of  Santa  Fe; 
but  the  road  to  it  is  very  batl,  and  filled  with 
quagmires,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  soil.  It 
is  isi  lat.  5"  12'  n.     Long.  74°  54'  w. 

Honda,  I'all  of,  a  strait  of  the  large  river  Mag- 
dalena, which  is  confined  in  a  rift  of  rocks  near 
the  former  town,  and  afterwards  bursts  forth  with 
an  extraortlinary  violence  and  noise. 

Honda,  a  bay  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  which  was  entered  by  Sanclio  de  Urdana- 
via,  when  he  burnt  the  galleon  of  Nuestra  Sei'ior.i 
de  Regla,  one  of  those  which  were  under  the 
charge  of  the  Admiral  Don  Carlos  de  Ibarra,  the 
same  having  made  great  resistance  in  a  combat 
maintained  against  a  Dutch  privateer  Pie  de  Palo, 
in  i63S. 

Honda,  another  bay  on  tiie  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Honduras,  close  to  the 
cape  of  Gracias  a  Dios. 

Honda,  another,  in  the  provinceand  government 
of  the  Rio  ilel  Ilacha,  between  (his  and  the  cape  of 
La  Vela.  It  is  very  large,  good,  convenient,  atid 
Iiandsome;  and  frequenle<l  by  the  Lnglish  and 
Dutch,  who  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Guajiros 
Indians. 

IIOXDEN  Evr^AND.     See  Dogs  Island. 
HONDO,  a  river  of  the  coast  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan.     It  runs  into  the  sea  by  the  side  of  the 
point  of  San  Julian. 

Hondo,  a  valley  of  the  same  coast,  between 
the  mountain  of  Lomas  and  the  river  Aguabuena, 
where  the  Captain  Narborough  tarried  three  days, 
enjoying  the  beautiful  woods  and  meadows  tbuud 
here. 

Hondo,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Texas.  It  runs  5. 5.  e.  and  enters 
the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Nueces. 

Hondo,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  s.  and  enters  the 
sea  opposite  the  great  island  of  lley. 

Hondo,  a  large  lake  on  the  coast  of  (he  same 
kingdom  and  province,  and  of  the  government  of 
th<'  Rio  del  Hacha  ;  situate  to  the  j*. 

Hondo,  a  settl<;ment,  called  Arroyo  Hondo,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Popayaii,  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  (iranada  ;  situate  on  a  long  strip 
of  land  on  the  shore  of  a  river  near  the  city  ol'Cali, 

llONDl.RAS,  or  Hiuikhas,  a  province  aiid 
government  of  the  kinirdoin  of  (iuatemala.  It  ex- 
tends from  e.  to  w.  the  length  of  the  coast  of  the 
N.  sea,  for  1S5  leagues,  being  jG  in  width  n.  s.  It 
is  bounded  the  whole  length  of  its  ex(cnt  by  the 
provinces  of  Guatemala,  han  Salvador,  San  Mi- 
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p;»e\,  Choliitem,  and  Niciiisrua;  on  the  *.  w.  hy 
tlie  proviiHO  of  V  cm  I'az,  nnl  n.  n.  e.  aii;l  n.  w.  hy 
till'  ijirlf  of  ils  inrnc  ;  nn.l  (his  it  had  from  (he  cir- 
ciiiii^(!iiice  of  Ihe  S|);irii;ird^,  after  great  distress, 
not  \)i-\<i'r  aljle  to  find  a  port  for  a  yreat  distance 
aloiijr  th(r  coast,  liaviiiic  (hanked  HoA  at  their  de- 
livery from  so  many  lumdwns  or  tle|itl)s.  It  is 
also  called  llibiieras,  thronifh  tlie  aluindance  of 
the  calab'shes  of  an  extraordinary  size  found  liere, 
and  uhieli  are  thus  called  in  St.  Domingo.  This 
country  is  for  tlie  most  part  mountainous,  allliough 
it  is  not  without  valleys  and  llaminis.  It  is  ot  a 
hot  and  moist  t<'mperature,  and  coTisef|uently  un- 
liealthv-  It  ])ro(luces  much  cotton,  of  which  are 
made  quilts  much  ami  universally  esteemed,  the 
same  forming  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  its 
commerce.  It  abounds  no  less  in  honej-,  which 
is  made  by  (he  bees  in  cells  under  ground,  in  wax, 
fl/7  or  pepper,  Spanish  potatoes,  maize,  and  French 
beans  ;  and  from  (liese  three  crops  are  gathered  an- 
nually, since  Ihe  couti(ry  is  rendered  extremely 
fruitlid  by  the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  wliich  or- 
dinarilv  begin  Irom  ihe  feast  of  Si.  IMiehiel  the; 
archangel;  and  at  (his  lime  (he  natives  miki' ca- 
nals and  .iquedncts  for  irrigaliiiir  (heir  orchards 
and  gardens  This  benefit  is  produced  bv  various 
large  rivers,  the  lar!r<'sl  of  which  is  the  llauiiaro. 
1'hey  all  abound  \silh  fish;  and  these  are  cautrht 
by  ihe  course  of  the  river  beii'g  blocked  ii|)  by 
trees  and  earth,  and  (he  men  and  wonn  ii  then  i;-oing 
into  (he  water  and  killing  them,  by  means  ol  slicks 
and  javelins.  The  vines  yielii  fruit  twice  a  year, 
for  (he  first  vintage  is  scarcely  over  before  the  se- 
cond crop  of  fruit  is  set ;  and  this  is  gathered  be- 
fore ("hristmas.  Notwithstanding  this  great  ferti- 
lity of  the  counlrj',  much  distress  and  scarcity  was 
felt  by  (he  iidiabi(ants  previous  to  (he  coiriing  of 
till-  Spaniarils;  (or,  being  naturally  idle,  they  cnl- 
tivaled  so  tii-w  things,  that  tlwy  were  under  tin-  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  themselves  by  roots  and  even 
insects.  They  were  much  given  to  drunkemios, 
and  were  <-xtremely  tbnd  of  a  liquor  which  they 
used  to  make  from  ihe  honey  of  bees  :  at  the  same 
time  they  connnitted  the  most  outrajreons  cruelties, 
rol<)ruiing  however  Heir  conduct  as  soon  as  they 
were  reduced  to  lh<'  Catholic  iailh.  Tin;  town  was 
formerly  very  large,  though  now  much  reduced. 
This  connlry  was  conquereti  by  Chrisloval  de 
Olid  l-.Vlrcmeno,  one  of  the  captains  of  llernan 
Corles,  and  renowned  in  the  conqur-sl  ot  .Mexico. 
Finding  that  he  was  sent  hence,  he  denied  obe- 
dience to  his  master  Corles,  who  with  the  intent  lo 
punish  him  lollowed  him  in  a  long  ami  tedious 
pursuit,  .and  when  he  came  up  w  ith  him  lound  that 
he  Imd  been  treathcrouily  killed  by  his  soldiers, 
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as  a  reward  for  excesses  he  had  committed.     The 
capital  is  \  alladolid,  or  t'omayagua. 

llo\i)|iR AS,  a  very  large;  and  convenient  bay  of 
the  a')ove  province,  between  the  cape   Honduras, 
in    l.it.    I5P  n.    and  that    of  Cot<che,  at    Ihe   e. 
extremity  of  the   province  of  Yucatan,   in    21  i°. 
This  bay  is  celebrated  tor  the  establishment  which 
the    Fnglish  made  iiere,  lor  cutting  dyeing  wood, 
and   has  been   on   various  occasions  tlie  subject  of 
many  diderences  between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
I/ondon.     The  part  fixed  ujion  for  this  establish- 
ment   is,   according  to  Mr.  Uringe,  a  great  plain, 
tln>  greater  part    of  the  same  being  swampy  and 
full  of  lakes.      In  the  dry  season,  when  the  wood- 
cutters have  a  certain  quantity  of  trees   cut,  (hey 
build  a  kind  of  cabin  for  their  residence;  they  take 
off  the  bark  from   Ihe  trees,   heap  them  together, 
and  win  n  Ihe  rains  come  and  deluge  the  country, 
let  themselves  be  carried  along  with  them  down  to 
the   place  where  tlx'y  are   laden,  where  they   are 
sohl  at   [)l.  the  ton,  Jamaica   currency.      At  first 
the   Fn^lish  carried   on   (his  trade   in   (he   bay  of 
Campeihe,   but  beinir  driven  from  thence   by  the 
Spaniar<N,  they  transferred  it  to  that  of  Honduras, 
where  they  have  maintained  themselves  by  force 
ol  arms,  increasing  null  their  numbers  amonnled 
to    1.500,    including    masters   and    public   ollicers. 
Al   Ihe    peculiar    season    the   wood-cutters  go    in 
search    of  these  trees,   which   arow    in  a   Ime   for 
many  miles:  they  then  cut  Ihe  branches  into  large 
pieces,  which   they  leav<-  njion   the  ground   until 
the  rains  l)ear  them  down  lo  the  river  :  from  thence 
they   are  transported  in  canoes  to  the  great  public 
storehouses  and    lading  places.     The  youlli   who 
dedicate  Ihemselves  to  this  employ  receive  at  first 
wages  equal  to  a  ton  of  Campeche  wood  for  each 
month,   with   Ihe   liherly  of  working  one  day  in 
each   week   on   their  own   account.     If  they  are 
.sober  and  conduct  themselves  well,  they  are  al- 
lowed alter  a  certain  lime  to  join  their  stock  with 
that  of  their  masters,  and  thus  to  carry  on  a  free 
coumierce.      These  labourers   have  a   king,   who 
governs   them  by    laws  which  he  enacts;  also  the 
vessels  which  conu»  into  the  bay  are  ui:der  his  cus- 
tody.   The  wood  isbionglit  iiiiher  in  flat-bottomed 
boats  and  tlnring  Ihe  night,   in  order  that  the  day 
may  be  spared  ibr  pulling  it  aboard.      W  hen  the 
sailors    of  Jamaica    find    Ihemselves    jiersecuted 
either  by  timcied  or  real  ills,  ihey  embark  for  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  where  they  follow  the  aforesaid 
employment.    The  whole  of  iheir  equipment  irene- 
rally    coiiiists   in  a  certain  quanlily   of  hatchets, 
chisels,  saws,  large  knives,  a  grindstone,  a  musket, 
some  powder  and    ball,  and  small   shot ;   all    the 
which  they  enclose  in  a  chest,  or  roll  up  in  a  bit 
k  k2 
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of  canvas,  tied  round  by  a  cord.     Their  business 
is  <o  i-ut  the  wood  ;is  near  as  possible  to  the  sea, 
and  the  Tartans  of  New   Kriglaiid  who  jjo  to  Ja- 
maica, if  tliey  do  not  find  a  caruo  there,  come  to 
seek  one  at  lliis  bay.   Tiie  wood-cutters  often  make 
Iieaps  of  wood  ix'fore  tiie  season  for  embarkalion, 
and  ill  tint  case  they  are  never  touclied  or  violated 
b\  otiiers.     This  tratlic  was  at  one  time  a  nest  of 
pirates,  and  at  another  of  a  set  no  better  than  rob- 
bers :   indeed,  all  the  malcfirtors  of  Jamaica,  Mar- 
tinique, Curaz  lo,  and  the  other  islands,  were  sure 
of  finding  at  this  bay  men  of  a  bold,  enterprising 
spirit,  ready  and  fit  for  deeds  of  liardshi|),  who 
were  moreover  well  armed  and  excellent  mariners. 
In  17"i'2,  this  commerce  was  interrupted   by  five 
.Spanisli  frigates,  the  which  took  and  burnt  12  ves- 
sels, destroyed  the  establishments  that  were  made 
Lere,  as  also  alf  the  wood  that  was  cut,  and  put  to 
deith  the  colonists  ;   but  after  some  years,  a  fresh 
establishment  had  formed  itself,  which  at  last  ob- 
tained   the  royal  permission   from   the   crown   of 
Spain  to  maintain  itself  under  certain  limits  and 
conditions.     Some  of  the  above  trees  of  tiie  djeing 
■vvooil  grow  l)igh  and  straight,  but  they  afterwards 
become  crooked  ;    they  have  a  small   leaf,   their 
))ranches  low  and  full  of  sharp  points,  and  their 
fruit  is  similar  to  white  plums.     They  flower  and 
bear  a  seed,  which,  falling  on  the  earth,  springs  up 
and  is  rendered  luxuriant  by  the  inundations.    All 
the  rivers    which  run   info  the  sea  at   this   bay, 
abound  in  alligators  and  fish  ;  and  in  the  woods  is 
a  irreaf  variety  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  such  as 
staas,  which  are  weak  and  small,  tigers,  and  mon- 
keys.    In  the  small  islands  of  the  bay  are  fouml 
many  small  tortoises,  or,  as  they  are  called  there, 
u;alapasos,  which  are  sought  for  with  great  eager- 
ness.    Here  are  also  quantities  of  manalici,  there 
called  Jews  fisli,  the  same  being  very  bulky  and 
somewhat  resembling  a  cod,  although  larger  and 
bitter  tasted  ;   they  have  moreover  strong  scales, 
and   are   accustomed  to  weigh   80  pounds  each. 
The  C'ampeche  wood  (hat  is  carried  hence  by  the 
English  is  reputed  at  20,000  ton   per  annum,  and 
the   |)roduct  of  that  which  is  carried  away  by  the 
Dutrh,  amounts,  including   the  various  sorts,  to 
:jO'),000  dollars. 

lioNot  nAs,a(own,withthededicatorytitleofSan 
Pedro,  of  the  province  and  government  of  its  name, 
and  kingdom  of  Gtiafeinala,  founded  by  Pedro  de 
Alvaraiio  in  1536.  It  is  very  small,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  Indians  of  the 
country.     It  is  30  leagues  from  (^oniayagua. 

rilo.NDunAS,  Sea  of,  is  that  part  of  the  N.  sea 
bounded  n.  by  the  island  of  Cuba,  s.  by  the  Mos- 
quito shore,  *.  w.  by  the  bay  of  Honduras,  w,  by 
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(he  ])eniiisu1a  of  Yucatan,  w.  w.  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  e.  n.  c.  by  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbean 
sea.  J 

[HONKYYOJ],  a  lake  in  (he  Genessee  coun- 
try, in  New  York  state,  xc.  of  Canandargua  lake, 
five  miles  long  ami  three  l)road.] 

MONCid,  an  isle  of  the  N.  sea;  situate,  with 
various  otiiers,  between  the  point  of  the  Caico 
(irande  and  the  pMi'melo  Quadrado. 

[IIONOMINIES,  a  river  in  the  N.W.  Terri. 
tory,  which  runs  c.  .«.  e.  into  Pnaii  bay.  Bctiveen 
the  head  of  this  river  and  lake  Superior  is,  a  short 
portage.] 

IIOI.'CK,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captain- 
ship of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  runs  into  the  sea  be- 
tween port  Daniel  anil  the  river  (inamara. 

[HOOD'S  Island,  one  of  the  Marquesas  islands 
in  the  S.  sc.i,  so  called  l)y  its  discoverer  Ca|)taia 
Cook.  It  lies  in  lat.  9^  20' .«.  five  or  six  leagues  n. 
by  ii\  of  the  e.  point  of  Doiniiiiea.] 

[HOOK  Island.     See  HoMiiAV  Hook.] 
[HOOKSET   Falls,  or  Hooksbt  Islk   Falls, 
in    Merrimack    river,  just   below   the   mouth   of 
Suncook,  seven  miles  above  Amuskeag  falls,  and 
eight  below  Concord  in  New  Hampshire.] 

[HOOKSTOWN,  a  village  on  the  tiw.  side  of 
Cliesapeak  bay,  in  Maryland,  in  Baltimore  county, 
six  miles  n.  w.  of  the  town  of  Baltimore.] 

[IIOOKTOWN,  a  village  on  the  e.  side  of 
Cliesapeak  bay,  in  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  lies 
n.  of  Easlon,  and  «.  a',  of  Williamsburg,  nearly  30 
miles  from  each.] 

HOOPER,  a  settlement  of  (he  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  Cbristchurch, 
and  on  the  s.  coast. 

[Hooi'kr's  Island  and  Straits  lie  on  the  e.  side 
of  Chesapeak  bay,  and  on  the  i.  w.  coast  of 
Dorchester  county,  Maryland.  The  island  is  seven 
miles  long  and  2|  broad. 1 

IIOOPES,  a  large  aiuf  narrow  island  of  the  bay 
of  Chesapeak,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Mary- 
land, opposite  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  river 
Patuxen. 

[IIOOSACK,  a  river  of  New  York,  which  falls 
into  the  Hudson  from  (he  r.  about  eight  miles 
above  the  city  of  Lansinbnrgh.  It  rises  in  Berk- 
shire county,  Massacliu--elts,  runs  ii.w.  through 
Pownal  in  Vermont,  thence  into  New  "\'oik  state. 
Its  length  is  about  40  miles.  The  curious  mill- 
stream  called  Hudson's  Brf)ok,  which  falls  into  a 
n.  branch  of  Hoosack,  is  described  in  the  account 
of  AoAVi,  in  Massachusetts.] 

[H(3PE,  a  village  in  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  post-road  from  Newtown  to  Easton  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 16  miles  s.  w.  of  the  ibrmer,  and  20  n.  e. 
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of  tlic  lalfer.  It  is  inliabilcc!  by  about  100  of  the 
Moraviiiii  United  Brethren.] 

[lloi'F,  I}:iy,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
Pout  i)r-;  nui:NA  Esim-.ra n7. a  o  of,  Cayucua, 
lies  a  liltlc  (o  the  w.  re.  of  Nootka,  the  entrance  of 
whicli  is  in  lat.  49°  51'  w.      Lon<>-.  I'i/'^H'  u\] 

rilopi:,  a  Moravian  settlement,  in  \V  achovia 
in  N.  Carolina,  in  Snrry  county,  where  is  a  meel- 
ing-iioMse  ofthc!  L'niteil  Hrethit-n.] 

riloi'r:,  a  small  island  in  Narraganset  bay,  state 
ofllhode  Isl md.] 

fHOPKINS,  or  FIovKiNsvii  i.E,  a  township  in 
Caledonia  county  iti  N'ermont,  was  jjrantcd  to  Dr. 
Hopkins;  II  miles  v.zc.  of  the  upper  bar  of  tlie 
Fitieen-niile  falls  in  Connecticut  river.] 

[IIOPKINTO.N,  a  township  in  Ilillsborouuh 
county,  New  Hampshire,  on  Contoocook  river, 
nine  miles  s.  w.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mer- 
rimack, and  divided  from  Concord  on  the  r.  by 
the  llockiui^ham  comity  line.  It  was  first  jjranted 
by  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated  in  176.5,  and 
contains  1713  iidiabitants,  who  are  chiefly  farmers. 
It  is  4'2  miles  e.  by  s.  of  Charlestown  on  Connecti- 
cut river,  and  about  (it  w.  by  n.  of  Portsmouth.] 

[lloi'KiNTON,  a  township  in  Middlesex  county, 
Massachusetts.  It  was  incorporateil  in  1715,  and 
contains  1^17  inhabitants.  The  rivers  Concord, 
Providence,  and  Charles,  receive  each  of  them  a 
branch  from  this  town.  Tliesc  streams  furnish 
seats  for  seven  or  eight  grist-mills,  a  number  of 
saw-mills,  iron-works,  &c.] 

[lloi'KiNToN,  a  township  in  Washington 
county,  Rhode  Island  ;  situated  on  the  w.  line 
of  the  slate,  on  several  branches  of  Pawcatuck 
river.  It  contains  2i62  inhabitants,  including 
seven  slaves.] 

[HOPIIVVFLL,  a  township  in  Cumberland 
comity,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  ;  situ- 
ated on  ("hepodie  river,  wliirh  runs  r.  into  a  ii. 
arm  of  the  bay  of  Tundy,  and  is  navigable  four  or 
five  miles.] 

[[Ioi'i;wF,i,T,,  the  name  of  three  townships  in 
Pennsylvania,  viz.  in  York,  Huntingdon,  and 
Washington  counties.] 

[llopEwr.i.L,  a  township  in  Hunterdon  county, 
New  Jersey  ;  situated  on  Delaware  river,  nine 
miles  w.  of  Princctown,  1 1  above  Trenton,  and 
20  y.  Ii'.  of  New  Brunswick.  It  contains  23'20  iri- 
lialiilanls,  iueluding  2JJ  slaves.  Another  town- 
ship of  this  name  lies  in  Cumberland  county  in 
New  .lersey.] 

HOQIIART,  an  island  of  New  France  or  Ca- 
nada, in  lake  JSuperior;   situate  near  the  c.  coast. 

llooiiAiiT,  u  cape  or  point  of  laud  on  the  c. 
coast  of  the  suiuc  lake. 
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IIORADADA,  Pena,  a  rocky  shord  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Santa 
Marta,  and  country  of  the  Taironas  Indians,  be- 
tween cape  San  Juan  de  C«uia  and  the  Rio  del 
Haeha. 

HoiiADADA,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  anil  government  ol  (Jartngena  :  it  is  one 
of  those  which  form  the  bay  of  Sispata, 

HoRADADA,  another  rock,  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Piura,  in  the  S.  sea, 
and  kingdom  ot  Peru,  close  to  the  point  of  Paita. 

I10RCASlTi\S,  a  (own  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  Ijay  of  Mexico 
and  kinixdoni  of  Nneva  h'spana,  tiiuiidi'd  by  the 
Colonel  Don  Joseph  l/scandun,  in  the  year  1749; 
when  he  gave  it  this  title  in  honour  of  the  viceroy, 
who  was  at  that  lime  Count  of  Revillagigedo,  and 
who  had  also  this  appellation.  Here  is  a  garrison 
and  fort  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier. 

lIoncAsiTAs,  another  settlement  and  garrison, 
of  the  ])iovince  and  government  of  Sonora,  in  that 
kingdom,  the  denoniinalioii  of  which  arises  from 
the  same  origin.  It  is  situate  between  the  two 
rivers  which  enter  the  Pitqui. 

HORCHAP.S,  a  bay  of  the  e.  coast,  in  the 
island  of  Newtoundland,  between  Green  bay  and 
the  cape  ol'G'ood-luck, 

HORGONES,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  corrrginikiilo  of  Quillota  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Lara(]ui(e. 

HOREKILL,  aport  of  the  coast  of  the  N.  sea, 
in  the  province  and  colony  of  Maryland,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Delaware. 

HORllETON,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of 
Louisiana;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river 
which  enters  the  Mississi|)pi,  and  extending  as  far 
as  the  French  establishment  formed  licre. 

H()RM1(;AS,  La".-,  a  sand-bar,  scattered  with 
many  rocks,  in  the  N.  sea,  between  the  islaiul  of 
Cubi  and  that  of  Jamaica. 

HORN,  Cape,  a  promontory,  much  celebrated, 
and  known  also  by  the  name  ot  San  Salvador  or  De 
Hornos.  It  is  at  the  point  or  extremity  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, in  the  S.sea  or  of  Magellan,  which  looks  to 
the  arctic  circle,  at  the  termination  ol  the  i-anil  of 
Fuego.  It  is  lofly,  cold,  and  lull  of  woods.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  Jacob  l,e  Maire,  a  Dutch- 
iiiaii,  in  ItJlG,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
made  an  easy  and  conimon  jiass  into  the  S.sea. 
Admiral  Anson,  and  the  chief  of  llie  scpiadron, 
Don  Joseph  Pizarro,  both  experienced  lure,  on 
their  return  lo  Europe,  great  teni|)esls  and  calami, 
ties,  in  174*^,  in  atleuipling  to  make  it:  the  first, 
with  the  view  of  committing  hostilities  «guinst  the 
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coast  of  Pom;  nnd  the  second,  to  restrain  tlie 
former.  'I'liey  bolli,  liowevcr,  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  ships,  throiiiiii  the  violence  of  those  seas, 
us  from  their  havinij  altemptcii  tiie  voyaire  at  a 
very  b;i(l  season  ;  also  Irom  the  coasts  not  tiien 
beinji  so  well  known  as  they  are  now.  In  the  last 
century  this  navijjation  was  thoujcht  very  dilhcult, 
and  it  was  rarely  ventured  upon;  but  since  the 
time  that  the  French  liiive,  from  the  beirinninij  of 
the  present  century,  [  iSOOj,  frequented  it  throu^rh  a 
thirst  after  a  commerce  w  ith  Peru,  and  that  they 
found  it  preferable  to  the  Ion?  and  troublesome 
voyage  of  the  straits  of  Ma<rcllan  into  tin;  S.  sea, 
its'naviiiation  has  become  very  general.  Tliis  cape 
is  inli;tbited  by  some  Indian  savages,  of  whom  we 
have  no  accounts.  It  is  in  hit.  53"  56'  s.  Long. 
67"  20'  u\ 

HoJiN,  a  sand-bank  of  the  w.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  between  the  port  of  its  name, 
nnd  the  bay  ot  St.  Mary. 

Iloitv,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  same  province 
as  the  former  bank,  between  it  and  the  Tusquets 
isles. 

[IloHN,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  W.  Florida, 
between  Ship  and  Massacre  islands.  Horn  island 
is  nearly  17  miles  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  wide. 
There  are  n)ore  trees  on  the  middle  of  the  island 
than  in  any  other  part  of  it  ;  and  for  about  three 
miles  froiii  the  r.  end  there  are  no  trees  at  all  ;  but 
there  aie  a  number  of  sandy  hillocks.] 

[Ho UN  'J'ow/i,  a  viihiiic  in  Maryland,  15  miles 
from  ,S:io\vhill,  15  from  Onancock,  in  Virginia, 
and  l"iO  from  Fhiladelphia.] 

HOKNILLdS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman  in  Pern.  It  belongs  to 
the  district  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Xnxuy,  and  is 
situate  on  tlie  shore  of  the  river  Laquiaca. 

HoiiNiii.os,  some  isles  of  the  river  of  Valdivia, 
in  the  kinsrdom  of  Chile. 

IIORNOS,  a  small  island  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
situate  near  the  >/.  coast. 

[HORSENl::CK  Fii;t.d  Point,  a  ronnd  bluff  on 
the  coast  ol  Greenwich  township  in  Connecticut, 
two  miles  e.  of  the  New  Vork  line,  at  Byrain 
river.] 

[llonsENF.cR.,  a  point  of  land  on  the  «.  side  of 
Long  island,  between  Hog's  neck  and  Easton's 
neck.] 

[HoRSF.Ni-cK,  a  town  in  Fairfield  county,  Con- 
necticut, called  by  the  Indians  Pci-hom-sins:.,  was 
settled  in  IGSO.  It  lies  six  miles  «.  e.  of  Kye,  in 
\V.  Chester  county,  New  York  state.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indians  in  164G.  The  Dutch  with  great  diffi- 
culty obtained  the  victory.     Great  uumbers  were 
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slain  on  both  sides  ;  and  their  graves  appear  to 
this  day.  It  is  53  miles  s.  w.  of  New  Haven,  and 
37  ri.e.  of  New  Vork  city.  J 

[llonsKNEcK,  a  village  in  Essex  county,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  .«.  bank  ol  I'assaic  river,  above  the 
Ivittle  tails,  four  miles  .«.  <v.  by  s.  ot  the  town  of 
Patterson.] 

[HOJISHAM,  a  township  in  iMontgomcrj 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[IIOII  r().\,a  township  in  King's  coimty,  Nova 
Scotia.  .Salmon  riv:'r  runs  through  Horton,  and 
supplies  the  inhabitants  with  e.iscellent  salmon.] 

[IIOSACK,  or  HoosACK,  a  township  in  Rens- 
selaer county.  New  Vork,  situated  on  the  e. 
boundary  of  the  slate,  contains  30'J5  iidiabituuts, 
419  of  whom  are  electors.] 

HOSPITAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correainiienlo  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Maipo. 

HOSTIOS,  some  small  isles  or  rocks  near  the 
liUcayas  isles,  between  the  i^land  of  Inagua  and 
the  Platas  islands. 

[HOSTIMURI,  a  small  but  well-peopled  town 
of  the  intendaiicy  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia,  sur« 
rounded  with  considerable  mines.] 

HtJSTOTlPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  (dcnldia 
mnijor  of  Ti.xtlan  in  Nueva  Espaila,  inhabited  by 
30  families  of  Inilians,  and  aune.\ed  to  the  curacy 
of  the  sitllement  of  Apanco. 

HOSTU  ri>A,  a  s(  ttlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment, and  (ilaililia  nuii/or  of  Chihipa,  in  Nueva 
Espafia.  It  contains  '21  families  ol  Indians,  and  is 
seven  leagues  to  the  e.  ot  its  capital. 

"HOT  Spring.     See  Virginia.] 

"HOTTE,  a  mountain  in  the  w.  part  of  the  s, 
peninsula  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.] 

[HOUAHEINE,  one  of  the  Society  island.s,  in 
the  S.  sea.     Lat.  16"14' s.     Long,  151' 1' ep.j 

[HOL'.AKIL.'V,  a  name  by  some  applied  to  the 
«.  e.  branch  of  ilhnois  river.     See  Thkakiki.] 

liOUEfi,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
Antilles  ;  it  is  v<'ry  small  antl  also  de.sert.  It  is 
situate  between  those  of  (juadalupe  and  Mariga- 
larile. 

llOUGUE,  a  small  fort,  two  leagues  from  the 
Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cidja,  close  by  the  Pan  de 
Matanzas,  which  is  a  mountain  of  the  shape  of  a 
sugar-loaf,  and  which  serves  as  a  land-mark  to 
mariners  for  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Matanzas, 
the  which  is  14  leagues  distant  Irom  the  Havana. 

IIOUMAS,  a  settlement  ol  Indians,  of  the  pro. 
vince  and  goverinnent  of  Louisiana  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  island  which 
this  river  l()rms  with  the  river  Akankia. 

[HOUSATONICK,  a  river  of  Connecticut,  in 
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the  Indian  langu.ige  signifying  over  the  mountain, 
rises  hy  two  sources  ;  tlie  one  in  Laiieshorough, 
anil  the  other  in  Windsor,  both  in  Berlcshire 
coiinly,  IMassachnselts.  These  branches  form  a 
jnnction  near  Salisbury, and  (he  river,  after  passing 
throu:ih  a  number  of  towns,  empties  itself  into 
Lone;  Isl.ind  sound,  between  Stratford  and  Miiford 
in  Connecticut.  It  is  navigable  about  h>  miles  to 
Derby.  A  bar  of  shells,  however,  at  its  month, 
obstructs  the  navifr^t'on  of  large  vessels.  In  this 
river,  between  Salisbury  and  Canaan,  is  a  c;ita- 
ract,  where  the  water  of  the  whole  river,  which  is 
130  vards  wide,  falls  perpendicularly  (iO  i'wi.'^ 
[HOUSE  OF   THE   Devil.     See  Lake   On- 

TAUIO.l 

liOLSSATONICK,  a  settlement  of  the  English, 
in  (he  province  of  Massachusetts  and  colony  of 
New  England  ;  situate  on  (i»e  shore  of  the  river  of 
i(s  name. 

HOIJSSAYE,  Point  of,  on  the  n.  e.  coast  of  (he 
island  of  Miirtiuiriue,  between  the  bay  of  Sazevot 
und  the  island  of  II aye. 

HOWE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the  district  and  parish  of  St.  Philip  ;  situate  on 
the  e.  coast. 

[Howi-,  Fort,  on  St.  Jolin's  river  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, is  capable  of  containing  100  men.] 

[Howie's  Island,  in  the  S.  sea,  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Wallace,  July  jO,  1767.  Sntoke  was 
seen  to  arise  from  it,  but  no  inhabitants  could  be 
discerned.     Lat.  lb-°46' *.     Long.  154° 8' w.] 

[UOWLAND'S  Ferry  is  (he  narrow  part  of 
the  waters  that  separate  Rhode  island  from  the 
mainland.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
The  bridge  built  across  this  strait  cost  jO,000  dol- 
lars, and  was  carried  away  by  a  storm  in  January 
J79().      It  is  rebuih.] 

IIOYA,  La,  a  setdement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  (he  regulars  of  the  company  of  Je- 
suits, in  (he  province  of  Taraumara,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  IG  leagues  to  (he  s.  one  quar(er 
to  (he  .?.  w.  of  (he  real  of  the  mines  and  town  of 
San  l-"elipe  de  Chiguagua. 

llovA,  La,  another  settlement,  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Vil- 
lalta  in  Nueva  Espaua.  It  contains  55  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  five  leagues  from  its  ca|)ital. 

llO\'OS,  a  town  of  (he  [irovince  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Sierra  d'orda,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
lotimled  in  1748  by  the  colonel  of  the  militia  of 
ljii<'re(aro,  Don  Joseph  Escandon. 

HUACA,  a  setdement  of  (he  province  and 
oiref^imifnto  of  Lampa  in  Peru  ;  annexed  (o  (he 
niraey  of  (3araco(o. 

liuACA,  another  setllemcut,  of  the  proyince  and 


corregimicnlo  ofCaxatambo  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curarj'  of  Cochamarca. 

HUACACIll,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correowiknlo  of  Concliucos  in  Peru  ;  aimc.xed  (o 
(he  curacy  of  Zinga  in  the  province  of  Gua- 
malies. 

HUAf^ATIIJACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregiuiie/ilo  of  Castro  V  ireyna  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  cur;icy  of  its  capital. 

IICACAIBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  (he  province 
and  corrrgiminito  of  tiuanudies  in  Pern. 

nUACANA,  a  sedlement  of  (he  province  and 
corrf£7«/?e///o  of  Lucanas  in  Pi-ru. 

IIUACANCA,  a  setdement  of  (he  province  and 
corregimhnlo  of  Paucartambo  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  (he  curacy  of  Challabaniba. 

IJ  UACAPAT-\,  a  se((lemen(  of  (he  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Larecaja  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Ayata. 

UUACAR,  San  Miguel  df.,  a  settlement  of 
(he  province  and  corregimiento  of  Guanuco  in 
Peru. 

HtACAn,  another,  in  the  province  and  corregi- 
miento of  Chancay  in  the  same  kingdom;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Paccho. 

Mt'ACAit,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
tnicnto  of  Castro  Vireyna  in  the  same  kingdom  ; 
amiexed  to  the  curacy  of  Chupamarca  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Vauyos. 

HUACA RACIIUCO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  corrrgimienlo  of  Guanialies  in  Peru. 

HUACARGUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Colchagua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile  ;  ainiexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capKal. 

IIUACAS,  a  settlement  of  the  juovince  and 
corrcgitniento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru  ;  amiexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Laramate. 

HUACAZINGO,  S.  Marcos  de,  a  setdement 
of  (he  head  sc((lement  of  Oapan,  and  nhnldia 
wrtynr  of  Texdan,  in  Nueva  ICspana  ;  situate  near 
(he  river  of  Las  Balsas.  It  coiUains  G2  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  from  its  head  ic((Ie- 
ment. 

HUACCA,  a  se((lement  of  (he  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Pastos,  in  (he  district  and  jurisdiction 
of  (he  presidency  of  Qui(o. 

IIUACHAC.VLL.A,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Charcas. 

HUACHAPUin:,  Point  of,  on  (he  coast  of  (lie 
kingdom  ot  Chile,  bet\..en  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Itata,  and  (he  island  of  I'liranta. 

HU.ACHl,  a  sedlemint  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento uii.\mc\\\xco^  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Uco, 
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IIUACHICOLPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  cnrregimienlo  ofCajatambo  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  flic  curacy  of  Cliurin. 

HuAciMCDLPA,  :iiiolher,  in  the  province  and 
corrf-oriin'rnio  of  Gliaiicay  in  tlie  same  kingdom. 

HUACIILNGA,  a  sottli^ment  of  (lie:  province 
and  coi-rcixiiiiienlo  of  Cliancay  in  Peru  :  annexed 
to  tlie  curacy  of  Iquasi. 

IIUACUbCOLLPA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  lorren-iiiiiriilo  of  Angaraes  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  IJrcay. 

HUA('HO.\,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province  and 
corregimie?ilo  of  Tarma  in  Peru. 

IIUAGIIOP,  Punta  ok,  a  point  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  coiregimieiilo  of  Itala  and  k'mg- 
dom  of  Chile,  between  the  point  of  Humos  and  the 
river  Itata. 

HUACHOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimioifo  of  Castro  Vireyna  in  Peru.  It  has 
annexed  to  its  curacy  a  village,  with  a  church 
called  Pariconga. 

HUACIIULA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
bishopric  of  Tlaxcala  in  Nueva  Espana. 

HUACLLAN,  a  selllement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  (iuailas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Aija. 

HUACOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregbniento  of  Canta  in  Peru  ;  amiexed  to  the 
curacy  of  San  Buenaventura. 

HUACQUIF^L,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Guadalaliquen  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

HUACQUIRCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimhnio  of  Aimaracs  in  Peru. 

HUACULLANI,  a  settlement,  and  the  seat  of 
the  silver  mines,  of  the  province  and  corregimiento 
of  Chucuito  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
the  settlement  of  Santiago. 

HUAHUA,  or  CiiACH APOYAs,  a  river  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  this  name  in  Peru. 
It  rises  in  \\w.cordilhra,  runs  w.  with  tlie  name  of  the 
Ucculiaml)a,  then  (urns  its  course  to  the  t«).  when  it 
changes  that  name,  and  incorporates  itself  with  the 
Maranoii,  opposite  the  settlement  of  Tompenda. 

HUAHUI,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Barbacoas. 
It  runs  from  s.  e.  to  n.  ro.  near  the  capital,  and  en- 
ters (he  river  Telembi,  in  lat.  1°4()'  1 1"  «. 

HUAICAIIUACHO,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Lucanas  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed (o  (he  curacy  of  Cabana. 

HI 'AICHAO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregiiiiienl'^  of  Canta  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pari. 

HUAICIIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru  ;  situate  on  the 
e.  shore  of  the  lake  Titicaca. 
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HoAicuo,  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  corrcgimi(nlo  of  Chancay,  of  the  same 
kingdom  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Iquari. 

H  IJ.\1("(),  a  settlement  of  (he  ])roviriee  anil  cor- 
regimiento of  lApcs  in  Pern,  and  archbishopric  of 
Charcas  ;   amiexed  (o  (he  curacy  of  i(s  capital. 

IIUAICOI,  a  sel(leineri(  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Caii(a  in  Peru  ;  annexeil  to  the 
curacy  ofAtabillos  Baxos. 

nCAlCOMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cliayanta  or  Charcas  in  Pern. 

Hi'.VICl  lU'S,  a  setdenient  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  -Ayres. 

HCAIIIUAI,  a  se((lenien(  of  (he  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Ciiiarrochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Yanli. 

HCAILAS.     SeeGeAiLAS. 

H  C  Al  I, ASHIUC.A,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  njneg//«/V»^o  of'Tarnia  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Chacayan. 

HL'AII.LABAMHA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Urnbainba  in  Peru. 
It  contains  within  its  district  various  estates,  and 
amongst  these  is  a  reduced  convent  of  (he  monks 
of  St.  Francisco,  called  L'rquillos,  where  the  sacra- 
ments are  adminslered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
precincts. 

Hi'Aiht.ABAMBA,  a  large,  fertile,  aud  l)ean(i(ul 
valley  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Cha- 
chapoyas  in  Peru. 

HUAILLACAVAN,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vincc  and  corregimiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Caxacay. 

lIUAILLACUCliU,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  corregimiento  of  Angaraes  in  Pern  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Santa  Ana.  This  is  the 
place  where  are  made  the  glazed  earthen-ware  ves- 
sels for  extracting  quicksilver,  from  which  busi- 
ness great  emolument  is  derived. 

HUAlLLAMAKt^A,  a  settlement  of  (he  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  and 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas. 

HLjAILLAIUPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Aimaraez  in  Peru,  where 
there  were  formerly  some  rich  washing  places  of 
gold,  which  have  fallen  much  into  disrepute,  since 
the  goltl  now  extracted  from  them  is  comparatively 
little. 

HUAlLLAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Canta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pari. 

HUAILTj.VTI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corre'Jiimiento  of  Cotabamba  in  Peru. 

HUAILLAY,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  oi  A.oga.r?iiis  in  Peru,  where  is  vene- 
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rated  a  miraculous  image  of  Cliribt  crucifiej,  <o 
wliicli  (Treat  devotion  is  paid  l>y  (Ik;  surromidiiisi' 
iicigliljourliood.  Jt  is  aimcxcd  to  tiie  curacy  of 
Lirc.'iy. 

MuAii,LAY,  auodicr  scttlcniont,  in  the.  province 
and  corrrn;iiiiirn(o  oi'Ciuanta  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  eurncy  of  Lauricoclia. 

H  [JA  IN  A  MO'I'A,  a  settlomont  of  the  missions 
wliicli  were  held  I)}'  the  regulars  of  (he  couipany 
of  .lesuits,  in  (lie  province  of  Nayarith  and  king- 
tloni  of  NM(!va  (.'alicia.  It  is  15  league's  to  tiie  x.e. 
of  tin;  sedlenient  of  La  Mesa. 

IIUAKjl'I,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
rorre^iiiiunto  of  Qnis|)icaiichi  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  (lie  ruracv  of  Aco:nayo. 

IIUAIKAHlACIIO,  a  seltlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corrciriiiiiditd  of  A  imaracz  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  (Ik'  ciiracv  o!  Sirca. 

lllJAIIiAPA'rA,  a  s<-itlement  of  (he  province 
and  con  eg/mirn/o  ofSicasica  iti  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
th<-  curacy  of  (.'oroico. 

IIL'AITAi{A,  a  s<-ltlenu'nt  of  the  province  and 
corrri'iniifnln  of  (bistro  V  ireyiia  in  Peru. 

[HUAJOCINrjO,  or  ll(  kxotzinco,  a  consi- 
derable town  ol  (he  intendancy  of  La  Puel)la  de  los 
Angeles  in  ^  ueva  I'^spifia ;  formerly  the  chief 
(own  of  a  small  republic  of  the  same  name,  at  en- 
mity with  (he  repni)lics  of  riascalla  and  Choliila.] 

IlL'AI.IiA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
coireoimii nti) of  Vn\ca.  i\nd  Lares  in  Peru;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  ol  Lares. 

Hi'Ai.i.A,  another  settlement,  in  (he  province 
and  roiiTi^iiiiietito  of  Vilcashuaman,  of  the  same 
kiii>r'li>m. 

IIUAI.I-AnAAIPA,  or  Hi :a(,i.ai>amha,  a  set- 
(leuK'nt  of  dn;  kingdom  of  (^uito;  situate  to  ihe  /?. 
on  a  dcliglitfnl  (ilain,  but  of  a  hot  and  uidiealtliy 
climate  :  near  to  which  passes  (he  river  Tu.i  liaco, 
which  (here  (diansres  i(-  nainein(o  (hat  of  (he  se(tle. 
nient  Here  is  (he  celel)ra(ed  road  called  Ladera 
Je  llnalfiliamha,  cut  in  (he  side  of  a  moun(ain, 
,3ti  the  bank  of  (he  same  river,  (he  same  beginning 
Itoiii  (lie  bridire  and  eiidiiiii  ■''  the  place  called 
r.'ara-puiigo,  which  siifiiilies  brid^fe  of  skins.  It  is 
iwo  li'agues  in  leiurth.     The  se(tlement  rs  in  lat.  4' 

i  III:ALLA.\CAIIUA!\1B0,  a  settlement  of  (he 
irovinci!  and   ro' i<'fi7///iVw<o  of  Ciuailas   in   Peru; 
Imiexed  (n  (he  cnricy  of  I'ararin. 
I  linAM.AN  TO,   a   settl.-ini'ii(   of  the  province 

id  rorrrgniiiriiio  of  ("astro  Vireyna  in  Peru;  an- 

•\e(i  ((I  (lie  curacy  of  its  capital. 

lU'Al.ldSA,  a  se((leni('n(  of  the  province  and 

>  I ,  iximiciilo  of  (j'uanta  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
I  r.uy  of  Pampas. 

\  'II..   II. 


HUALLMI,  a  spacious ^plain,  .ilso  ca' led  the 
Valley  ot  (I'uarmcy,  in  Peru.  It  wis  formerly  very 
jjopulous,  and  was  one  of  the  conquests  of  the  Inca 
Pa(!hacntec. 

iJUALLON,  a  settlement  of  the  province  artid 
corregifi/irnlo  of  Guailas  in  Peru  ;  aiinexcd  to  the 
curacy  of  Pararin. 

IKJALLPI,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
are  held  by  the  religious  orders  of  S.  Fruncisco,  in 
the  iiroviiiee  of  Muqui  of  Nuevo  Mexico. 

!!  UAI.IiL'lIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
rorregiinir»to  of  Lucunas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  ol  Saizi. 

I  i  UALLLII  i  AS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correginiknto  ol  Xaiija  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  ot  S.  Cieroiiimo. 

II  UAMACHUCO.     See  Guam  aciiuco. 
HUAiVJAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 

co7Tcg7'/;»Vn/o  of  Xaii ja  in  Peru  ;  annexed  io  the 
curacy  of  Ajiala. 

IIUAMALArA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  coiregimie>/to  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kin<idora  ot 
Chile  :  situate  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name. 

HUAMALIivS.     See  Gi-amai.ies. 

II IJ  A  MA  N(tA  .     See  Guam,  so  a. 

HUAMANGL'ILLA,     See  Gcamanguili.a. 

IIUAMANAPALA,  an  ancient  jirovince  of 
Pern,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  sea.  h  was  con- 
quered and  united  to  the  empireby  the  Inca  Capac 
Yupanqui. 

HUAMANSICA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  (orre!>ii)u'f/ito  of  (iuarochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Chorrillo. 

IIUAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correoiniit'iito  of  Santa  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacv  ot  (niarmey. 

II  OAMIiACIK),  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince, rorici^iihknto,  anil  kingdom  as  the  former  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Nepena. 

IILAMHALPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
anil  coi'v^iiiiiehto  of  \'ilcashuainaii  in  Peru, 
where  there  is  a  sanctuary  of  the  most  tievout 
image  of  Niiesira  Sefiora  de  la  Concepcion  ;  at  the 
(esliv  il  of  which  a  great  concourse  of  people  meet 
from  the  siirroundiii:!:  provinces. 

IIL'AMIJO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrfs;iiineiito  of  Collahuas  in  Peru,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  is  a  lake  called  Motorca,  which  is  three 
leagues  in  circumterenee,  and  in  which  is  bred  a 
kind  (it  fish  eaten  by  (he  Indians,  and  called  i<pi. 
I'rom  (his  lake  are  led  cer(ain  canals  for  irrigating 
the  (erritory,  and  in  these  canals  are  formed  prlre- 
factions,  which  have  much  the  resemblance  of 
pumice  stone,  of  an  extremely  hard  quality.  They 
are  under  the  necessity  of  being  cleaned  out  yearly, 
L   i. 
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lis  otl)crwi<;c  lliej  would  become  choked,  mid  (lie 
coiiise  of  tiic  waters  impeded  ;  the  natural  conse- 
quence  being  the  sterility  of  liie  surrounding  lands. 
These  waters,  when  drank,  arc  noxious. 

lluAMuo,  another seltlement,  in  the  province  <ind 
roriei^imieuto  of  Guaihis  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Marca. 

HuAMBO,  another,  of  the  province  and  corirgi- 
micnlo  of  Chachapoyas  in  the  same  kingdom.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  rcdiiccion  of  the  infidels,  made  by 
the  religions  missionaries  of  Iluaillabamba. 

HUAMBOS,  S.Juan  nt;,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimknlo  of  Caxanuirca  in 
IVru. 

IIUAMELUA,  or  Guamelui.a,  the  akaldia 
■niai/or  of  Nueva  Espana,  in  the  province  and 
bishojiric  of  Oaxaca.  li  is  39  leagues  long  from 
e.  to  w.  and  the  same  wide  w.  .«•  terminating  by 
this  ]iart  at  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  It  produces 
much  cotton,  of  which  several  sorts  of  woven 
manufactures  of  high  estimation  arc  made.  It 
abounds  in  lakes  filled  with  various  kinds  of  fish ; 
and  this  article  forms  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
commerce  of  its  jurisdiction.  At  the  distance  of 
eight  leagues  from  the  capital  is  a  large  lake,  whose 
waters  are  red,  and  therefore  it  is  called  Colorada. 
On  the  coasts  arc  found,  thrown  up  by  the  sea, 
shells  containing  a  purple  colour,  used  in  dyeing 
cotton,  and  of  high  estimation,  the  same  being 
called  maritime  purple.  This  jurisdiction  is 
bounded  c.  by  that  of  Tehuantepec,  and  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  marquisate  of  Valle,  the  termi- 
nation or  limit  of  which  is  an  elevated  mountain  II 
leagues  from  the  capital ;  and  three  leagues  from  it, 
by  asand-bank  lying  on  the  sea-shore, thereformerly 
stood  a  settlement,  which  is  to-day  desert  and 
ruined  ;  all  its  inhabitants  having  died  through  a 
general  plague,  «hich  occurred  in  the  year  1737. 
The  aforesaid  lakes,  which  are  regularly  fished, 
arc  the  properly  of  the  Indians  by  a  special  privi- 
lege and  concession  of  the  king  ;  and  these  natives, 
independcnlly  of  this  employment,  are  much  given 
to  agriculture. 

HuAMELUA,  the  capital,  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  alcalde  mayor ^  is  of  the  same  name, 
having  also  the  dedicatory  title  of  S.  Pedro.  It 
consists  of  2."^  families  of  Choiitales  Indians,  who 
cultivate  and  trade  in  the  fruits  that  we  have  men- 
tioned as  peculiar  to  this  climate.  It  is  43  leagues 
s.  e.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  16^  13'  «.  Long.  95°  4i'  xc. 
The  other  settlements  are, 
Santiago  Aztatia,  S.  Miguel  Chongo, 

Santa  Maria  lluatulco,       San  Miguel  .Acatepec, 


S.  Miguel, 
S.  Pedro, 


Zapotlan, 

S.  Pedro  Pochutla, 
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Santa  Mana  Tonamcca,     Santa  Maria  Tlacolula, 
Santa    Maria   Xuchite-     San  Juan  Elotepec. 
pec, 

IIUAMOSTITLAN,  a  settlement  and  head 
setdemcnt  of  the  alraldia  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva 
Espafia.  It  contains  Xbii  families  of  TIapanecos 
Indians,  and  10  of  3/?/s/ec,?an(l  Mulattocs,  who,  the 
one  and  the  other,  are  employed  in  agriculture  and 
making  sugar.  It  is  four  leagues  and  an  half  from 
its  capital. 

HU.XMPARA ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correghmenio  n{\i\\\yo%\n  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
CMracy  of  the  setllement  of  Avaviri. 

IIIJANACACIIE.     Seed'iTANACAcitE. 

ni'ANACANTI,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the 
cniregimierito  of  Cuzco,  where  the  Incas  had  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  where  the  Indians 
assert  that  the  first  Inca  ajjpeared,  the  same  having 
been  the  founder  of  the  empire,  and  sent  from  the 
aforesaid  luminary,  the  sun,  tor  the  purpose  of 
civilizing  the  natives.     It  is  i.  of  the  capital. 

HUANACAS.     SeeGuANACAS. 

HUANACO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ronfgi?>?/eH<o  of  Yauyos  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Arma  in  the  province  of  Castro  Vireyna. 

HUANACOS,  Mountain  of  the,  in  the  islami  of 
La  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Huague,  where  this  enters  the  Harinco. 

HUANACTAMBO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Yauyos  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Arma  in  the  province  of  Castro 
Vireyna. 

HUANAGASTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  district  and 
jurisdiction  of  (he  city  of  Santiago  del  Estero, 
where  there  is  a  chapel  annexed  to  its  curacy. 

IIUANAIIUE,  some  lakes  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  in  the  district  of  Guadalqucn.  They  are 
three  and  very  large  ;  and  from  (hem  the  river 
Valdivia  takes  its  rise. 

HuANAHUE,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  same 
district  and  kingdom  as  the  former  lakes,  and  si- 
tuate near  them. 

HUANANGUI,  a  setdemcnt  of  (he  j)rovince  and 
corregimiento  of  Chancny  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Paccho. 

HUANAPE.     SceGuANAPE. 

HUANCA,  a  settlement  o(  the  province  and  ror- 
regii/iiento  of  Collahuas  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Llauta. 

H  L'ANCABAMBA,  a  settlement  oftheprovince 
and  corregimiento  of  Piura  in  Peru. 

HUANCAHUANCA,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Chilqucs  and  Masque* 
in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Huaiioquite. 
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lluANCAHUANCA,  another  scttlemcnf,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  coiregimiento  of  Chiiqucs  and  Masques 
in  Peru;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  settlement 
of  Huanoquite. 

HuANCAiiiJANCA,  another  settlement,  in  the 
province  and  correginiiento  of  Angaraez  in  tlie 
same  kingdom  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Lircay  ; 
situate  on  tiie  sliore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

IIuANCAiiUANCA,  another,  in  tlie  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Camana  of  the  same  kingdom  ; 
situate  on  thesliore  of  the  river  Mages. 

HUANCAIRE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corre^miento  of  Camana  of  tlie  same  kingdoni ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  M;iges. 

IluANCAiUK,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  G'uarochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy-  of  San  Lorenzo  ufQiiinti. 

IIUANCANE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cotreginiiento  of  Paucorcalhi  in  Peru.  It  contiiins 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  La  Concepcion, 
whose  picture  is  painted  against  the  wall.  It  is 
situate  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  great  lake  Titicaca, 

IiuANCA^E,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Paria  in  the  same  kingdom  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Challapata. 

IIUANCANI,  San  Antonio  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  correginiiento  of  Xauja  in 
Fern  ;  aimexcd  to  the  curacy  of  Matahuasi. 

IIU.VNCAPAMPA,  an  ancient  province  of 
Peru,  to  the  n.  n.  w.  of  Cuzco.  It  was  reduced  by 
force  of  arms  to  the  dominion  of  the  Incas  by 
Capac  Yupanqui,  twelfth  emperor,  who  also  made 
it  triiiutary. 

HUANCAPI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Vilcashiiaman  in  Peru. 

liiiANCARACUCMA,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
province  and  corregimiento  as  the  former ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Cangallo. 

HUANCAHAILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
juovince  and  corregimiento  as  the  former. 

IIUANOARAINE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  ccrrrgimienlo  of  Paria  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Challacollo. 

IJUANCARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru. 

lluANCAni,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  .\imaraez  in  Peru  ;  anne.xed  to 
the  curacy  of  Pachaconas. 

m  AN("AR(iL  I,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Camana  in  Peru  ;  situate  in 
ihc  valley  of  Mages,  close  upon  a  river,  hy  which 
it  is  made  fertile;  and  especially  so  in  vinos,  pro- 
ducing annually  grapes  sulhcient  fur  900,000 
bottles  of  wine,  which,  for  the  greater  part,  is  con- 
verted into  brartdy. 
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IIUANCAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Levanto. 

HUANCAY,  a  settlement  of  the  asiento  or  seat 
of  the  silver  mines  of  the  j)r(nince  and  corregi- 
miento oi  Guamachuco  in  IVru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Lucma. 

IIDANC.VYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru. 

HUANCIIAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Caxatambo  iu  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Cochas. 

liuANCHAi,  another,  in  the  province  and  corre" 
giinienlo  of  Gnailas  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  ot  Pampas. 

HUANCIIOR,  S.  Matto  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  corrarimicnto  of  Guarochiri  in 
Peru. 

HUANCRIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  G'uamalies  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Jesus. 

IIUANDACOL,  a  .settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tiicuiuan  in  Peru,  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city  of  liioja. 

1IU.A.ND0,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Angaraez  in  Peru;  an-iexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Acoria. 

IIuANDo,  a.  Cordillera  of  mountains  or  sierra  o{ 
Peru,  which  begins  in  the  province  of  Al.ancai, 
runs  s.  forming  a  curve,  then  turns  e.  and  serves  as 
a  limit  between  the  province  of  Chumbivilcas  and 
tliat  of  Cotabambas. 

IIU.\.ND(JVAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Conchucos  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Cavana. 

IIU.'VNGASCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  oi'  CiisUo  V'ircyna  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  V'inac  in  the  proviiice  of 
Yauyos. 

HL'ANIC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor» 
regimiento  of  Yauyos  in  Peru. 

II  L'.VN1C.\PA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Abancay  in  Peru. 

IiLJ.\NIPAY.\.,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Vaniparaes  in  Pern,  and  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Charcas. 

HI  AN.MAHC.V,  a  setllcmrnt  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  \'ilcashuamaii  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed ti>  the  curacy  of  V'ilcas. 

MlJAiNOQl'ITL,  a  .settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  ol  Chiiqucs  and  Ma.sques  in 
Peru. 

IICANTA.     SeeGi'ANTA. 

llL'.\N'rAJ.\YA,  a  mountain  of  (he  province 
of  Ariea  in  Peru,  at  two  leagues  ilistaiice  Iron  the 
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sea,  ^?llerc  (liercare  some  rich  silver  mines,  wliicli 
}  i-:M(l  but  little,  tbroiin;li  a  scarcity  of  water. 

HIJANTAX,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
€orre>{iniir/iloofYaiiyos  in  Peru;  annexed  (o  the 
curacy  of  its  capital. 

lilJANTAR,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province  and 
corresimicnto  of  Conchucos  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Ciiavin. 

IIuANTAii,  anotlier  scttleinent,  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, with  the  additional  title  of  Chavin,  to  dis- 
tin,:?nish  it  from  the  former. 

HUANUCO.     SeeGuANFco. 

IIUANZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
forres;i»iirnto  of  Gnarochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
(lie  curacy  of  ("aramponia. 

HUAPANTE,  a  larjr<-  and  abundant  river  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  in  the  province  of  Ambato. 
It  flows  down  from  the*  mountain  of  Quclciidana, 
wliidi  is  eternally  covered  with  snow,  runs  from 
«.  to  <:.  then  turns  zo.  and  enters  the  river  Amhato 
on  the  e.  just  before  this  runs  into  tlie  Paciianlica 
on  the  ojiposite  part. 

HUAQUE,  a  river  of  (he  island  of  La  Laxa  in 
the  kiuirdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  w.  between  the 
rivers  Duqucsa  and  Laxa,  and  enters  the  Biobio. 

HLTAQUI,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Pacajes  in  Peru. 

IIUAQUILPA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  afrnldia  mat/or  of  Pacliuca  in  Nueva  Espana  ; 
annexcfl  to  the  curacy  of  Tcsayuca.  It  contains 
50  families  of  Indians. 

HUAQUIRI,  a  river  of  (he  province  and  go- 
vernment of  (niayana  or  Nueva  Andaiucia.  It 
rises  in  tlie  country  of  the  Paudacotos  Indians, 
and  enters  the  head  of  (he  Aruy. 

HUAQUIS,  a  sedlement  of  the  provirice  and 
corregiinieiito  of  Yauyos  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  I^araos. 

HUARACONDO,  a  seUlcment  of  the  province 
and  rorrrginiienlo  of  Abancay  in  Peru. 

HLJARAL,  a  settlement  of  tiie  province  and  cor- 
regini!f>il  I  oi  (,'hancay  in  Peru. 

HIJARARIC,  a  lake  of  (he  province  and  country 
of  Las  Aiiiazonas,  which  is  formed  by  a  waste 
branch  of  (he  i  iver  Maranon,  opposite  the  settle- 
ment of  the  missions  of  San  Ignacio  de  Pevas, 
wliich  were  held  by  tjje  regulars  of  the  company 
of  .lesuits, 

HUA  RAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  warlike  Indians 
of  I'eru,  who,  after  a  resistance  of  a  cruel  and 
blootly  war  which  lasted  six  months,  became  sub- 
jected to  (he  empire  under  the  Inca  P.tchacutcc, 
tenth  emppr()r. 

illJARAZ,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and 
(iorregimicnto  of  Peru,  and  capital  of  the  same ; 


situate  in  the  n.  part,  two  leagues  from  a  hot  me- 
dicinal stream  of  very  celebrated  virtues.  Its  po- 
pulation amounts  to  ,5000  souls;  it  has  two 
S>arishes,  a  convent  of  the  rccolclan  order  of  San 
'"rancisco,  and  an  hos|)ital  of  ISethlemites. 

HUARCAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcgimiento  of  Canete  in  Peru,  founded  in  a 
beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name  by  (he  Marquis 
of  Canete,  viceroy  of  that  kingdom  in  15j().  By 
it  passes  a  great  river,  w  liich  fertilizes  its  territory  ; 
and  it  was  very  populous  in  former  times,  but  has 
fallen  to  decay,  without  being  able  to  re-establish 
itself,  after  (he  earthquake  which  happened  here 
in  I(i87,  and  after  the  mischief  it  experienced  when 
it  was  sacked  by  the  English  pirate  Edward 
David.  It  has  two  convents  of  monks,  one  of  San 
Francisco  and  another  of  San  Agustin,  both  reduced 
to  the  greatest  povert}'.  In  its  vicinity  are  seen 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Incas.  It  is  one  league 
from  (he  sea  and  24  from  Lima. 

HUARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corrc- 
gimiento  of  Paria  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Condocondo. 

HuARi,  another  settlei«enf,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Luis,  in  the  province  and  corregimiento 
of  Conchucos  in  titt  s.ime  kingdom. 

HiJARi,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Rey,  the 
capital  of  the  same  province  and  corregimiento  as 
the  former. 

HUARIACA,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tarma  in  Peru. 

IIU.ARIBAIVIBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correo;imiento  of  G'uanta  in  Peru. 

.UUARHUA,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and 
co»vri;/)«/r«<V' of  Parinacochas  in  Peru,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  wh'ch  is  a  mountain  of  salt,  in  which  it 
trades,  and  supplies  the  oilier  provinces  for  the  use 
of  the  silver  mines. 

HLJARICANGA,  S.  Juan'  de,  a  settlement  of 
(he  province  and  curregimienlo  of  Ca.xatambo  in 
Peru  ;  amiexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pativilca  in  the 
province  of  Santa. 

Hl'ARKiANCIIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  (luanialies  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Huacaibamba. 

HUARINA,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Oniasuyos  in  Peru,  where  is  vene- 
rated the  image  of  the  Most  Holy  Christ,  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  the  Seiior  de  las  Batitllas,  the 
same  having  been  sent  hidicr  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  Its  miracles  attract  the  devotion  of  the 
faithful  of  these  provinces.  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
field  CMlled  De  la  Batalla,  from  the  battle  which  was 
gained  by  the  army  of  Gonzalo  Pizzarro  against 
the  loyalists,   these  being  commanded  by  Diego 
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Oiiteno,  in  1517.     It  is  siluate  on  tiic  c  sliore  of 
the  lake  Til icnca. 

IIUAIMI'AMIM,  a  settlement  of  the  ])rovincc 
and  corrrgi»iie}i/o  oi'yi.;n\y,\  in  I'eni. 

IIUARMAR(jAS,  a  sctllemenl  of  the  province 
and  ronrgimirnlo  of  I'iiira  in  Pern. 

I11;aMMJ:I.     SeeO'uARMEv. 

liUAIJ-MKJOCIIA,  a  hike  of  the  province  and 
cnrre^imiento  of  Yaiiyos  in  Pern,  and  district  of 
Pampas.  It  is  two  leai;nes  lonjj,  and  a  quarter 
wide.  In  it  grows  a  very  rare  herb,  calh-d  pirca!/, 
with  which  tlie  Indians  dye  their  \vooih-ii  clotlis  of 
a  hrijijit  and  dnrahle  red. 

HI  AR(),\YA,  a  settlement  of  the  jirovincc  and 
lorrcgiiiiitnto  of  Vilcashnaiuaii  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  (he  curacy  of  Chuschi. 

llUAIiOt",  a  settlement  of  tlie  province  and 
r.orrrsritiiicnto  of  Qnispicanchi  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  f)ie  curacy  of  IJrcos. 

nUAROCIIlHl.     See  GuAnocniRi. 

HUAROQUIN,  a  sctth-ment  of  the  province 
and  correginiie/ifo  of  Canta  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Atabillos  Ahos. 

HUAROS,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  corrcs^imietito  as  the  former ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  San  Buenaventura. 

HIJASAC,  a  settlement  of  tiie  province  and  cor- 
regirnie/ito  of  Paucartaml)o  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  tlic  settlement  of  Caicai. 

HUASAGA.     See  GiASACA. 

HUASAIIICASF.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrrgimieiitc.  <<f  Tarma  in  Peru,  wliere  a  fort 
has  been  built  to  restrain  tlic  incursions  of  the  in- 
fidel Inilians  of  the  mountains. 

KUASCO,     SceGuAsco. 

HUASTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cnr- 
reginiienlo  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  C'hiquian. 

IIUATA,  a  settlement  of  tiie  province  and  cor- 
regiiniento  of  Parinacoclias  in  Peru  ;  aime.\ed  to 
the  curacy  of  Lampa. 

HUA'rAC'ONIJO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Pica. 

HU.\TANAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
coirrgimiento  of  Qui^picanchi  in  Peru. 
.     HUATiiS,  a  scllknient  of  the  province  and  go- 
vcnnnent  of  Mainas  in  (he  kingdom  of  Quito;  i'l- 
tuu(e  on  (he  shore  of  the  river  Napo. 

HIJATIAPA,  a  very  lofty  moinitain  of  (lie  pro- 
vince and  co?Tei^/?»;V«/o  of  Camaiia  in  Peru,  where 
there  is  an  <'xcel!(fnt  mineral  of  crystal  of  various 
colours. 

I     IIUATICLAMK,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
Imid  corregimiento  of  Coqnimbo   in  the  kingdom 
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of  Chile;   situate  on  (he   shore  of  the   river  Jii- 
ni;i  V. 

ilUATlJlXO,  Santa  Maiua  nr,  a  se((!c- 
nient  of-the  head  settlement  of  Aztatla,  and  ahaldia 
mai/or  n't  llnanielida,  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate 
on  an  extensive  lofly  level,  on  (he  sides  of«hich 
runs  a  river  rather  scantily  supplied  with  water, 
nllhiMigh  (his  is  ver}'  sweet  and  clear,  and  is  (he 
source  from  wlience  the  whole  neighhourliood  is 
furnivhed.  The  p()|)td;tti()n  amounts  to  44  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  these  have  gardens  and  or- 
chards lying  in  a  level  plain,  which  are  surround- 
ed and  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  said  river. 
Here  they  have  cochineal  and  .some  seeds  used  for 
dyeing,  as  also  coKon.  This  scltlenicnt  is  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  San  Migiiei  de  las  Pifias,  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Miahnatlan,  and  it  is  18  leagues 
from  its  head  settlement.  At  (he  distance  of  two 
leagues  is  a  chapel,  in  which  is  venerated  a  cross, 
in  regard  to  which  (he  following  wonderful  miracle 
has  happened:  When  tin;  pirate  J'^rancis  Drake 
arrived  here  in  an  JMigiish  vessel,  and  was  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  any  thing  to  relieve  his 
hunger  and  necessities,  he,  with  his  companions, 
nn<!er  (he  impulse  of  rage,  resolved  to  revenge 
themselves  by  venting  (heir  lury  against  (he  cross 
■which  was  standing  fixed  here,  and  accordingly, 
having  diken  the  trouble  to  besmear  it  with  pitch, 
they  set  fire  (o  it ;  but  the  pitch  burnt  otf,  and  the 
wood,  remained  uninjured.  More  indignant  still  at 
this,  they  attached  one  end  of  a  cable  io  (he  holy 
wood,  and  the  other  to  (he  ship's  mast,  so  that  it 
misrht  ptdl  whilst  the  ship  was  in  sail;  and  not- 
withstanding (he  violence  of  the  shock,  (he  cross 
was  not  the  least  dis(nrl>ed  (rom  its  situation,  but 
the  cable  snapped  in  (wain.  Alter  some  time  tliese 
same  sailors  returned  ashore,  and  beiran  wi(h 
ha(ch(;ts  and  other  instruments  to  hew  dovMi  (hit 
wonderful  tree;  but  the  miracle  did  not  stoj)  here, 
for  (heir  heaviest  blows  could  make  no  iniprcs-sioa 
whalev(.'r,  whilst  their  implements  broke  (o  pieces. 
In  testimony  therefore  ot  this  event,  (he  chapel 
was  buih  on  (he  very  spot,  where  also  the  cross  is 
to  be  seen  at  this  day.  The  whole  of  this  storv  is 
(old  by  Don  J(ise|)h  de  Villascnor,  in  his  Teatro 
Americano  de  Nueva  l^spana. 

HUALUZtlO,  San  Antonio  of,  a  settlement 
and  head  se((lemen(  ol  (he  district  of  (he  alcldia 
vinyor  of  ("ordoba  in  \ueva  lC>pana.  It  is  ol  a 
hot  (enipera(nrc,  mhabited  by  '■ix  lamilies  ol  Spa- 
niards, iO  ol^d/w.t/ff.?,  and  3.M)  of  Indians.  It  ii 
10  leagues  to  the  «.  of  its  capi(al. 

lliiAi.i  7CO,  anodier  se(tlenieii(,  with  the  dcdi- 
ca(<ny  (i(lr  ot  Santiago,  lj<-ing  aNo  the  \um\  srtlle- 
nient  of  a  district  of  the  same   akaldia   and  king- 
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ili)!ii.  It  contains  39  families  of  Indians,  wlio 
emploj' llicnisclvi's  in  fisliin;^  for  bol/os,  in  a  river 
whicli  passes  (lirough  it.  It  is  filled  witii  puddles 
and  wastewaters  (lowinj^  from  Ihesnid  river. 

H  UATZALI  NG'O,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alca'dia  mayor  of  Yau- 
hualica  in  Nueva  Espaua,  where  dwell  450  fami- 
lies of  Indians. 

HUAUCHLVANGO,  an  alcaldia  mayor  of  tlic 
Ivingdoni  of  Nueva  Galicia,  and  bishopric  of  (iua- 
dalaxara.  It  is  one  of  those  whose  jurisdiction  is 
the  most  extensive,  but  whose  vegetable  produc- 
tions and  wliosc  population  are  the  most  limited. 
It  is  watered  by  the  river  of  La  Purificacion,  on 
the  shores  of  which  are  various  farms  and  grazing 
lands  of  large  and  small  cattle  ;  and  of  these  pas- 
tures there  is  a  great  abundance,  owing  to  the  heat 
of  (lie  climate. 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  inhabited  hy 
more  than  50  families  of  Indians  and  some  Spa- 
niards, Miistccx,  and  Mulattoes.  It  is  26  leagues 
to  the  ffi.  s.  w.  of  Guadalaxara,  in  long.  266°  15'. 
Lat.  2F4'^'.  The  other  settlements  are  Mistan 
and  Ateguillo. 

HUAUINA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Arica  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Tarapaca. 
HUAURA.  SeeGuAURA. 
HUAUTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Telela,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Azuchitlan  ;  situate  in  a  narrow  defile,  at  the 
skirt  of  two  mountains  which  are  surrounded  by 
two  rivers,  which  precipitate  themselves  from  the 
ijerrrt  Madre.  It  contains  33  families  of  Indians, 
dedicated  to  the  cultivating  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions with  which  its  territory  abounds,  it  is 
20  leagues  to  the  s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

HuAUTLA,  another  settlement,  which  is  the 
Iiead  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia 
m.y/or  of  Cuicatlan  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a 
cold  and  moist  temperature,  situate  at  the  ascent 
of  a  mountain.  It  contains  352  families  of  Maza- 
tecos  Indiatis,  including  those  of  the  wards  of 
its  district.  It  is  II  leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  capi- 
tal. 

tlUAUTZOTLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Olinalii,  and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  TIapa, 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  37  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  three  leagues  to  the  n.  e.  of  its  bead 
settlement. 

HUAYACONGA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Chilques  and  Masques  in 
Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Culcha. 

HUAYALULCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
iettleiuent  of  the  district  of  !K^ocotla,  and  alcaldia 


w«7/or  of  Tlapa,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
84  families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  to  the 
11.  V.  e.  of  its  head  siHlcment. 

IIl'AYAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Andahuailas  in  Peru. 

lUJAYAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Guailas  in  Peru. 

HOAYCHAO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Guanta  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  cnracv  of  Lauricocha. 

IIUAIXIIU,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
in  the  province  of  Collas,  celebratecl  for  the  battle 
fought  against  these  natives  by  Mayta  Capac, 
fourth  cmj)eror  of  the  Incas,  by  which  they  were 
overconie,  and  made  subject  to  the  empire  of  the 
latter. 

IIUAYLLARUM,  a  large  lake  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Tarma  in  Peru.  It  is  five 
leagues  in  length  and  three  in  width,  and  from  it 
is  formed  a  small  river,  which  enters  the  Paria. 

IIUAYLLAS,  a  barbarous  and  ancient  nation 
of  Indians  of  Peru,  to  the  e.  of  Cuzco.  It  was 
rendered  tributary  to  the  empire  by  the  Inca  Pa- 
chacutec,  tenth  emperor. 

HUAYO,  Santa  Magdai.ena  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  province  and  corregimienlo  of  Gaxa- 
marquilla  in  Peru.  It  has  a  gootl  port  in  the  river 
Maranon,  by  which  it  carries  on  a  commerce  with 
the  province  of  Guamachuco. 

HUAYOCACm,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Xauja  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Huancayo. 

HUAYTARA,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru, 
to  the  «.  of  Cuzco.  It  is  full  of  woods,  rivers,  and 
lakes.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Inca  V'iracocha, 
eighth  emperor. 

HuAYTARA,  or  GuAYTARA,  a  large  and  abun- 
dant river  of  the  province  of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  It  flows  <lown  from  the  mountains  to 
the  e.  of  the  settlement  of  Funes,  and  runs  zc.  until 
it  enters  the  Rumichaca,  with  the  which  it  turns 
its  course  to  the  w.  ;  and  after  that  it  has  collected 
nearly  at  the  same  time  the  waters  of  the  Ilnachi- 
cono  and  the  Iluaj'o,  it  enters  into  the  s.  side  of 
the  Patia,  in  lat.  1°28'». 

HUAZCALTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Xicayan  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  78  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  two  of  Spaniards,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  trading  in  cochineal  and  sowing  rice, 
these  being  its  natural  productions.  It  is  two 
leagues  w.  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

HUAZOLOTITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor 
as  the  former.    It  contains  200  families  of  Indians, 
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10  oFSpaniards,  and  80  of  Mulaftoes,  who  trade 
in  cochineal,  seeds,  and  cotton.  It  is  15  leagues 
to  the  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

UUAZTOTIPAC,  a  small  settlement  of  the 
ulaildia  mni/or  of  Guanchinansro  in  Nucva  Es- 
pnna  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tlaola. 

[HUB15AHDSTON,  a  township  in  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  and  formed  the  ?/.  e, 
quarter  of  Rutland,  until  incorporated  in  1767. 
\{  borders  on  the  a',  part  of  ^\'achusct  hill,  and 
contains  933  inhabitants.  It  is  20  miles  n.  w.  of 
Worcester,  and  fiO  «'.  of  Boston.] 

[fJUBBARDTON,asmaIl  river  rising  in  the  n. 
part  of  tliis  township,  noticeable  only  for  its  five 
falls,  wiiich  furnish  excellent  mill-seats.] 

[H UBiiER'rON,atown-iliip  in  Kulland county, 
Vermont.  It  contains  40i  inhabitants,  and  lies  50 
miles  11.  of  Bennington.] 

HUBIERNA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman,  in  the  district  ol  Salta. 
]t  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Salado,  between  the  Cal- 
dera  and  tiie  Baqucro. 

II U  BIN  AS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  Peru,  in 
the  province  of  Condesuyos.  Their  numbers  are 
few,  and  they  are  divided  into  various  small  settle- 
ments. 

IIUCAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimienio  of  Collahuas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Sihuas,  situate  in  a  valley  which  is  10 
leagues  in  length,  and  extends  itself  through  the 
province  of  Camana  as  far  as  the  sea. 

II UCHUPAMPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrcgimiento  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  tile  curacy  of  San  Pedro  de  Casta. 

HUGO,  a  town  of  tiie  province  and  cor-regi- 
niienlo  of  Cuyo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  founded 
in  a  valley  of  this  name,  w  here  is  the  fort  of  San 
Carlos  to  restrain  the  infidel  Indians,  who  on  that 
part  have  made  continual  irruptions,  destroying 
the  greater  and  better  i)art  of  its  estates. 

lil'CSUMANE,  a    settlement  of  the   missions 

which  belong  to  the  religious  order  of  San  Agustin, 

in  the  country  of  Paititi,  of  the  province  and  cor- 

[refiviienlo  of  Larecaxa  in  Peru. 

1     II  UDSOiN,   Bay  of,  a  large  bay  of  N.  America, 

;whcrc    the    English   company  of    its    name   have 

!karious    establishments     and    forts,    and    -where, 

lirough  (lie  medium  of  their   factors,  tliey  carry 

pn  a   great   trade   ^vith    the   Indians,  taking  from 

'hese  castor-skins  and  otiicr  articles,  on  -which  they 

;nuke  a  very  great  profit.     This  bay  is  about  860 

,Tiiles  lonsj  iVom  Mnow   fort  on  the  s.  to  Cunrber- 

and  island  on    tiie  «. :   its  width  is  unequal,  since 

111  some  parts  it  is  !i9i)  nnles,  and  in  others  as  nar- 

|ow  as   IJO.     At  its  entrance  arc  tiie  islands   of 


Resolution  and  Mansfield,  and  in  the  strait  those 
of  Charles,  Salisbury,  and  Nottingham.  I'rom 
Resolution  island  to  cape  Diggs,  at  the  entrance 
of  tiie  bay,  it  is  about  388  miles.  The  lands  on 
either  side,  which  are  those  of  Labrador  and  Nortli 
Main,  are  in  general  very  high,  sometimes  precipi- 
tous; and  in  some  places  arc  found  large  breaches, 
whicii  are  inhabited  by  savages,  of  whom  little 
is  known.  The  r.  part  of  the  bay,  which  is  in  lat. 
57^  )7.  is  called  Bottom  bay,  and  the  most  e.  part 
James  bay.  The  coast  of  the  cape  Harriot  or 
Henrietta  Maria  is  in  lat.  55^  15'  n.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  Jaines  bay  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  it  is 
near  267  miles,  and  the  average  width  of  the 
whole  is  from  40  to  50  leagues.  On  the  e.  part  or 
coast  of  Labrador,  are  situate  tlie  small  islands 
called  the  Sleeping,  Northern  and  Western  isles, 
Baker's  Dozen,  and  Belcher  ;  and  in  James  bay 
those  of  Bear,  Vinner,  Charlton,  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  whole  of  the  country  that  lies 
between  Ihes.  and  e.  as  far  as  the  land  of  Labrador, 
is  called  New  South  Wales. 

This  country  was  discovered  by  an  Englishman 
named  Hudson,  who  gave  it  his  name;  he  was 
in  search  for  a  pass  to  China  in  three  different 
voyages  made  in  1607,  1608,  and  1610,  when  he 
arrived  at  80°  23'  lat.  combating  with  the  greatest 
difficulties  against  snow  and  ice,  whicii  detained 
Jiim  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  161 1. 
A  great  part  of  his  crew  becoming  mutinous,  de- 
serted him,  and  committing  themselves  to  the 
mercy  of  the  seas  in  the  open  boat,  were  all  sup- 
posed to  have  perished,  having  never  since  been 
heard  of.  The  French  prcttend  that  this  Country 
had  been  previously  discovered  by  themselves, 
and  that  they  had  already  formed  establishments 
in  it  ;  but  on  this  point  wc  do  not  find  them  ad- 
ducing any  proofs. 

The  climate,  although  under  the  torrid  zone,  is 
incredibly  cold  and  severe,  and  people  are  obliged 
to  live  with  the  greatest  precaution  lest  they  should 
be  frozen;  and  thus  they  make  to  themselves  small 
caverns,  in  whi<h  they  have  large  fires,  and  no 
otlier  hole  than  such  as  may  be  suflicient  to  keep 
thcsamealive.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  cold  is  so 
powerful  that  the  bed-clothes  are  (rozen  in  the 
morning,  anti  stick  to  the  walls  that  they  touch, 
and  the  breath  of  a  person  sleeping  freezes.  Any 
thing  that  is  away  from  the  fire  is  sure  to  freeze, 
and  no  liquor,  not  even  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine, 
escape  the  all-subduing  power.  If  yon  touch  a 
piece  of  steel,  iron,  or  other  solid  botly,  your 
hands  become  rivetled  to  the  same  ;  and  in  the  act 
of  drinking,  the  skin  ol'the  lips  or  tongue  becomes 
to  glucU  to  the  side  of  the  cup  as  to  be   sometimes 
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stripped  off  wlirri  the  cup  is  widuhawn.  Elliz, 
who  made  ;i  voyage  to  lliis  country,  relates,  that 
liaviii<r  ordered  a  man  (o  put  his  finsjer  to  the 
liole  ofa  cask  of  beer  tor  fear  it  should  run  out 
and  waste,  the  poor  fellow,  in  endeavouring  to  get 
Fiis  (iiiijer  away,  lost  a  part  of  it  behind.  The 
cireet  of  this  evtraordinary  cold  manifests  itself  on 
all  the  animal  kirigdoni,  tor  there  is  not  a  creature 
but  which,  on  tlie  apjjroach  of  the  severe  season, 
j)uts  on  a  wintry  and  snow-coloured  garb;  and 
notwilhstanding  those  who  inhabit  these  parts  take 
the  utmost  ])recaution  to  defend  themselves  against 
!)eing  frozen  to  death,  yet  the  cold  is  often  found 
to  surprise  them,  attacking  first  the  extremities. 
Nay,  the  aforesaid  author  further  asserts,  that  the 
ooinpass  itself  has  liecn  known  to  lose  its  magnetic 
|)o\vers.  With  all  this  tliecountry  is  liealthj-,  and 
the  ))cople  live  to  a  great  age. 

The  natives  are  as  barbarous  as  their  neigh- 
bours; tliey  acknowledge  a  (iod  as  being  supreme 
and  of  infinite  goodness,  and  they  call  him  Uk- 
keunia,  wiiicli  in  their  language  signifies  great 
head.  To  him  they  look  as  the  author  of  all  the 
good  they  enjoy,  and  they  speak  of  him  with  great 
respect,  sinuiii:;  liymns  wilh  gn-at  soIen)nily  ajid 
poiup,  though  considerable  harmony;  their  ideas 
are,  however,  vague,  confused,  and  ha'"d  to  de- 
termine \\itli  respect  to  their  religion  and  public 
worship.  They  have  another  being,  M'hoin  they 
call  Witikka,  whom  they  represent  as  the  origin 
of  all  ills,  and  of  whom  they  stand  in  the  greatest 
awe;  but  it  is  not  known  that  they  make  any  sa- 
crifice to  him  to  ensure  his  favour.  They  have 
so  remarkable  a  fondness  for  their  children,  lliat 
they  willingly,  both  father  and  mother,  will  vie  in 
sacrificing  their  lives  to  their  safely.  The  dogs 
here  are  nearly  similar  to  the  mastill's  of  Enroije  : 
tliey  never  bark,  but  only  growl  when  they  are 
au"-rv :  these  are  the  only  animals  of  burthen 
used  by  the  linglish  and  the  Indians,  and  they  will 
carry  a  great  wi'ight. 

The  great  e.vpeetalions  that  the  English  and 
French  (brmed  of  this  country  were  the  cause  of 
continual  wars  and  lio.-,tili(ies  bitween  the  two 
nations,  and  these  lasted  until  ihepfaei'of  Utrecht, 
in  which,  by  the  lOlh  article,  it  was  ceded  entirely 
to  the  former  ;  then  followed  the  company's  esta- 
blisliincnt  of  the  four  factories,  called  Churchill, 
Fort  York,  .Vlbany,  and  Moose  River  :  the  second, 
which  is  considered  (he  most  important,  is  situate 
on  the  .?.  arm  of  the  river  Hayes,  five  leagues 
above  where  thisenteis  the  sea  ;  at  this  factory  it  is 
reckoned  that  Irom  40  to  50,000  fine  skins  are  col- 
lected antmally. 

[The  e.  boundary  of  Hudson's  bay  is  Terra  de 
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I^abrador;  tiie  n.  p.irt  has  a  straight  coast,  facia^ 
the  bay,  guarded  with  a  line  of  isles  inniiiierablc. 
A  vast  bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies 
within  it,  and  opens  into  Hudson's  bay,  by  means 
ol' gulf  Hazard,  through  which  the  Beluga  wliales  • 
yiass  in  great  numbers.  The  depth  of  water  in  (lie 
middle  of  the  bay  is  1-10  fathoms.  PVom  cape 
Churchill  to  the  s.  end  of  the  bay,  are  regular 
soundina:s,  near  (he  shore,  shallow,  with  muddy 
or.>-an(ly  bottom.  To  the  n.  of  Churchill,  the 
soundings  are  irrci^nlar,  (he  bottom  rock}-,  and  in 
.some  parts  tin;  rocks  appear  above  (he  surface  at 
h)w  water.  In  the  account  of  New  iiritain,  we 
have  given  a  general  account  ol  the  Hudson's  bay 
companies  settlements  on  both  sides  of. lanies's  bay. 
The  commerce  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  this 
inl  ind  sea,  is  in  the  hands  o('  ari  exclusive  Hrilish 
company  of  its  name,  who  employ  only  four  ships 
and  130  seamen.  'I  he  fori',  I'rince  of  Wales, 
(■hurchill  Uiver,  NeKon,  New  Severn,  and  AU 
bany,  are  garrisoned  by  18(j  men.  The  French, 
in  178'.^,  took  and  destroyed  these  settlements,  Sec. 
said  to  amount  to  the  value  of  500,000'.  steriing. 
The  company's  exports  are  to  the  amount  of 
1G,000/.  mosily  the  ilruijs  of  the  market,  whicli 
produce  returns,  "luefly  in  beiver  skins  and  rich 
turs,  (o  the  value  of  29,000/.  ;  yielding  jrovern- 
ment  a  clear  revenue  of  (jl3il.  :  this  includes  the 
fisher  '  in  Hu  Ison's  bay.  The  skins  and  furs 
procuted  by  this  trade,  when  manufactured, 
afi'ord  articles  for  trading  with  many  nations  of 
Europe  to  great  advantage.  S-.-c  index  to  addi- 
tional information  respecting  Ca.s.ada.J 

[Hudson's  City,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town  ; 
situated  in  ('olumbia  county.  New  York,  on  the 
c.  side  of  Hudson's  river,  ^3  milts  .v.  of  Albany, 
and  97  ».  of  New  York  ci(y.  The  liiuits  of  (he  I 
corporation  include  a  square  mile,  .and  its  privi- 
leges as  a  port  of  entry  e.xteiul  no  farther.  In  the 
autumn  of  17S3,  Mess.  Sclh  and  Thomas  Jenkins, 
from  Providence,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
fi.xed  on  the  unsettled  spot,  whereon  this  city 
staiids,  for  a  town,  to  which  the  city  is  navig.ihle 
for  vessels  of  any  size.  The  city  is  laid  out  into 
large  squares,  bordering  on  ilie  river,  and  divided 
into  30  lots.  Other  adventurers  were  admitted  to 
proportions,  and  the  town  was  laid  out  in  s(piares, 
formed  by  s[)acious  streets,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  auijles.  Each  square  contains  30  lots,  two 
deep,  divided  by  a  20  feet  alley.  Each  lot  is  50 
feet  in  front,  and  120  feet  in  depth.  In  the  spring 
of  1784:,  several  houses  and  stores  were  erected. 
The  increase  of  the  town  from  this  period  to  the 
spring  of  1786,  two  years  only,  was  astonishingly 
rapid,  and  reflects  great  honour  upon  the  enter- 
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[prising  and  persevering  spirit  of  the  original  found- 
ers. In  the  space  of  time  just  mentioned  no  less  than 
150  dwclling-iiouses,  besides  sliops,  barns,  and 
otiier  buildings,  four  warehouses,  several  wharfs, 
spermaceti  works,  a  covered  rope-walk,  and  one 
of  the  best  distilleries  in  America,  were  erected, 
and  1500  souls  collected  on  a  spot,  wiiicii  three 
years  before  was  improved  as  a  farm,  and  but  (wo 
years  before  began  to  be  built.  Its  increase  since 
has  been  very  rapid  ;  a  printing-oHice  has  been 
established,  and  several  public  buildings  have 
been  erected,  besides  dwelling-houses,  stores,  &c. 
The  iidiabilants  are  plentifully  and  conveniently 
supplied  with  water,  brought  to  their  cellars  in 
wooden  pipes  from  a  spring  two  miles  from  the 
town,  it  has  a  large  bay  to  the  s.  and  stands  on 
an  eminence,  from  which  arc  extensive  and  de- 
lightful views  to  the  n.  a).,  «.,  and  round  that  way  to 
to  the  s.  e.  consisting  of  hills  and  valleys,  varie- 
gated with  woods  and  orchards,  corn  fields  and 
meadows,  with  the  river,  which  is  in  most  jjlaces 
a  mile  over,  and  may  be  seen  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  ti.  forming  a  number  of  bays  and 
creeks.  From  the  5.  e.  to  (lie  s.  w.  the  city  is 
screened  with  hills  at  diflerent  instances,  and  zi.\ 
afar  oft' over  the  river  and  a  large  valley,  the  pros- 
pect is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  stupendous  moun- 
tains, called  the  Katts  Kill,  running  to  the  a'  w.  w. 
which  adil  magnificence  and  sul)limity  lO  the 
whole  scene.  Ifpwards  of  1200  sleighs  entered 
the  city  daily  foi  several  d;iys  togetlier,  iti  Fe- 
bruary 178G,  loaded  with  grain  of  various  kinds, 
boards,  shingles,  staves,  hoops,  iron  ware,  stone 
for  building,  fire  wood,  and  sundry  articles  of 
provision  for  the  markel,  from  which  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  ail  vantage  of  its  situation 
with  respect  to  the  country  adjacent,  which  is 
every  way  extensive  and  fi-rtile,  particularly  u\ 
The  original  proprietors  of  Hudson  ofi'ered  to  pur- 
chase a  tract  of  land  ad j(nning  tin;  a.  jjart  of  the 
the  city  of  Alhanj',  and  were  constrained,  by  a 
refusal  of  (he  proposition,  to  become  competitors 
for  the  commerce  of  the  «.  country,  when  otber- 
,wisc  tliey  would  have  added  great  wealth  aridcon- 
iscquence  to  Albany.  There  is  a  bank  here,  call- 
jpil  l{ank  of  ('(>Inii:bia,  whose  capital  may  not  ex- 
ceed 100,000  dollais.  It  is  composed  of  400 
idian-s,  at '100  dollars  each.  Hudson  city  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  recorder,  four  aldermen,  four 
jissistauts,  and  a  number  ol'  other  ollicers.  The 
unnber  of  iidiabitants  in  Hudson  (ownshii),  by  (he 
•ensus  of  1790,  amoun(ed  to  ^581,  including  193 
lases  ;  and  it  appears  by  the  state  census  of  179G, 
lia(  33S  of  the  inhabitants  arc  electors.     Hudson 
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city  is  four  miles  s.  w.  of  Claverack,  56  ;?.   of 
Poughkccj)sie,  and  29  s.  of  Lansinburg.] 

[liunso.v's  House,  one  of  the  Hudson's  bay 
company's  factories  in  N.  America,  lies  on  the 
ti.  !s.  side  of  Suskasha\yan  river,  100  miles  e.  of 
Manchester  house,  and  167  s.  e.  bye.  of  Hucking- 
ham  house.  Lat.  53^  G'  «.  Long.  106=  2T'  20"  tr.] 

fHifn?ox  River  passes  its  whole  course  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  rivers  in  the  United  States.  It  rises  in  a 
mountainous  country,  between  the  lakes  Ontario 
and  {'hainplain.  In  its  course  s.  e.  it  approaches 
within  six  or  eight  miles  of  lake  George ;  (hen, 
after  a  short  course  c.  turns  s.  and  receives  the 
Sacondaga  from  the  s.  zi\  which  heads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mohawk  river.  Tiie  course  of 
tlie  river  thence  to  New  York,  where  it  empties 
into  York  bay,  is  very  uniformly  s.  12  or  15.  zi>. 
Its  whole  lengih  is  about  250  miles.  From  Al- 
bany to  lake  George  it  is  43  miles.  This  distance, 
the  river  is  navigable  only  for  battcaux,  and  has 
two  portages,  occasioned  by  falls,  of  half  a  mile 
each.  The  banks  of  Hudson's  river,  especially 
on  tiie  ti'.  side,  as  far  as  the  highlands  extend,  are 
chiefly  rocky  clifls.  The  passage  through  tiie 
highland  ,  which  is  16  or  IS  miles,  aftbrds  a  wild 
romantic  scene.  In  this  narrow  pass,  on  each  side 
of  which  the  mountains  tower  to  a  great  height, 
the  wind,  if  there  be  any,  is  collected  and  com- 
pressed, and  blows  continually  as  through  a  bel- 
lows ;  vessels,  in  passing  through  it,  are  often 
obliged  to  lower  their  sails.  The  bed  of  (his  river, 
which  is  deep  and  smooth  to  an  astonishing  dis- 
tance, through  a  hilly,  rocky  country,  and  even 
through  ridges  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  United  S(ates,  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
produced  by  some  mighty  convulsion  in  nature. 
'l'he(ide  flows  a  few  miles  above  Albany,  which  is 
IGO  miles  from  New  York.  It  is  navigable  for 
sloops  of  SO  tons  to  Albany,  and  for  ships  to  Hud- 
son.  Shipnavigadon  to  Albany  is  interrni)ted  by 
a  punibcrof  islands  and  shoals,  six  or  eiglit  miles 
below  the  city,  called  the  Overslaugh.  It  has 
been  in  conteinplatioji  to  confine  the  river  to  one 
chamiel,  by  which  means  it  will  be  deepened,  and 
the  diliicultyof  approaching  Albany  wi(h  vessels 
of  a  larger  size  be  removed.  .\bou(  (iO  miles  above 
New  \'ork  the  water  becomes  fresh.  Tiie  river  is 
stored  with  a  variety  of  fish,  which  rernlers  a  simi- 
mer  j)as«agc  to  Albany  delightful  and  amusing  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  angling.  The  advaritaires 
of  (his  river  for  carrying  on  (he  fur  (rndc  wi(h  ta- 
nada,  by  means  of  (he  lakes,  are  very  irreat.  I(s 
convcuienccs  for  internal  commerce  are  singulurlyj 
u  M 
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happy.  The  produce  of  the  remofest  farms  is 
easily  and  speedily  conveyed  to  a  certain  and  pro- 
fital)ie  tiiarket,  and  at  the  lowest  expencc.  In  this 
respect  New  York  has  icreatly  the  advanta<re  of 
PliiI;idol|)hia.  A  ijreat  proportion  of  the  prodnce 
of  Pennsylvania  is  carried  to  market  in  wag- 
gons, over  a  great  extent  of  country,  some  of 
which  is  ronjrh  ;  hence  it  is  that  Philadelphia  is 
crowded  with  wagirons,  carts,  horses  and  their 
drivers,  to  do  the  same  business  that  is  done  iti 
New  York,  where  all  the  prodnce  of  the  country 
is  brought  to  market  by  water  with  much  less  shew 
and  parade.  But  Philailelphia  has  other  advan- 
tages to  compensate  for  this  natural  defect.  The 
increasing  population  of  the  fertile  lands  upon  tlie 
n.  brandies  of  the  Hudson,  must  annually  in- 
crease the  amazing  wealth  that  is  conveyed  by  ils 
waters  to  New  York.  The  n,  and  m.  canals, 
when  completed,  will  be  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  the  trade  of  this  stale.] 

[Hudson's  River,  a  broad  but  short  river, 
emptying  into  Chesapeak  bay,  in  Dorchester 
county,  Maryland.  Hill's  po  nt,  n.  e.  of  it,  shapes 
the  broad  mouth  of  tlie  river. J 

[Hudson's  Strait,  or  [''roiushek's  Mistaken 
Strait,  which  leads  into  Hudson's  bay,  in  a  w. 
course  is  76  miles  wide,  between  cape  Cliidley 
and  the  s.  yio'int  of  Itesolution  island.] 

HUECO,  a  river  of  the  country  of  Maquega, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  w.  and  enters 
the  Quepc. 

HUEGAPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  «/rrt/(/?«  mayor  ofTetela 
in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  95  families  of  In- 
dians, and  eight  of  Spaniards  and  Miistees.  It  is 
three  quarters  of  a  lea^'ue  from  its  capital. 

IIUEHUETEPEQLFE,  a  settlement,  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  TIapa  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is 
of  a  cold  temperature,  and  inhabited  by  85  fami- 
lies of  Indians.  It  is  two  leagues  to  the  s.  of  At- 
lamavnrzingo. 

HUENUETLAN,  a  settlement  and  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Gnatladauca  in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  is  of  a  be- 
nign temperature,  contains  420  families  of  In- 
dians, some  of  Spaniards,  I\lustees,  Mulattoes, 
and  a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Do- 
raingo. 

HuKid'ETiyAN,  another  settlement,  the  head  set- 
tlement of  llie  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Chiautia  in  this  kingdom.  It  has  also  a  convent 
of  tlieordcr  of  St.  Domingo,  and  40  families  of 
Indians,  who  employ  themselves  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  gardeus  and  orchards,  as  also  in  fattening 


swine,  which  they  send  (o  the  other  jurisdictions; 
and  in  this  consists  their  commerce. 

Hui;nur.TL  vN,  au'itlir-r,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  ulca'dia  mayor  of  Igu  da|)a  ia 
the  same  kingdom  ;  live  leagues  s.  e.  ot  ils  ca- 
pital. 

HuKHUETLAN,  another,  the  head  Settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  ('uicallan  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature  ; 
situate  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  It  contains 
10  families  of  S,)aniarils,  A/uslces,  and  Mulattoes, 
and  216  of  Mazalecos  Indians,  who  traile  in  co- 
chineal, saltpetre,  maize,  and  cotton.  It  is  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Teutitlan  ;  from  whence 
it  lies  si.x  leagues  to  the  e. 

Hu  linuirn.AN,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
ofToiiala,  and  alcaldia  woyor  of  Guajapa,  in  the 
same  kiiigdouj. 

HuF.nuETi.AN,  atiodier,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince an!  alcaldia  mayor  of  Soconusco  in  the 
kingdom  of  (juatemala,  iounded  by  Pedro  de  Al- 
varado  at  his  conquest. 

HuEHUETLAN,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Aquismon,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Valles,  in 
Nueva  Espana  ,  situate  between  the  table  pliins 
and  craggy  defiles ;  and  in  oiu;  of  these  is  Ibundcd 
a  convent  ofS.  Francisco.  It  contains  81t  fimi- 
lies  of  G'liastecos  Indiatis,  whose  principal  com- 
merce consists  in  cottons.  For  the  purjjose  of  ga- 
thering this  commodity,  the  greater  part  of  them 
live  in  the  neighbouring  estates,  so  that  the  settle- 
ment may  be  said  to  cover  si.x  leagues  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  two  leagues  to  the  .9.  e.  of  ils  head 
settlement,  and  14  from  the  capital. 

HuEuiirrr.AN,  another,  witli  the  dedicatory 
title  of  S.  Salvador,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
distrii:t  of  Tentalpan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Zacatlan,  in  Nueva  Espana ;  anni-xed  to  tlie 
curacy  of  Olinala.  It  contains  'S.'IQ  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  from  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

II  UEHUETOCA,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
Wfl'yor  of  Co:iutitlari  in  Nueva  l']sp:iiia.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  judge  of  the  royal  desasttr  (waste 
water)  of  the  Lake,  which  was  constructed  on  the 
following  account  :  The  river  Coautitlan,  running 
from  s.  to  n.  entered  formerly  into  the  lake  Zum- 
paniro,  close  to  the  settlement  of  Coyotepec  ;  and 
having  once  burst  ils  boniularies,  it  joined  its  wa- 
ters with  those  of  the  lake  S.  Christoval  dc  Ecate- 
pec:  at  another  time  also,  being  too  full,  it  joined 
the  lake  Tezcoco  ;  and  incapable  of  containing  the 
waters  of  the  lake  (^lialco,  and  other  tributary  ca- 
nals of  Mexico,  so  completely  oyerflowcd  as  to 
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cause  a  great  inundation.  The  recurrence, 
LoMCver,  of  this  misfortune  has  been  remedied, 
by  constructing  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  tlie 
aforesaid  channel  of  waste  water,  vhich  at  once 
ini[)cdes  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  carries 
off  its  waters  through  the  plain  of  Mexico,  both 
tow.irds  the  ti.  and  s.  where  it  evaporates  and  ab- 
sorbs the  nitre  of  the  soil.  This  settlement  con- 
tains 2'-2(i  (rtniili(  s  ot  Indians,  lies  from  its  capital 
three  leasrues  to  the  «.  j  to  the  «.  w. 

HLiEJUCA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
rtient  and  nlcaldia  mm/or  of  Colotlan  in  Nneva 
Espaila.     It  is  five  leagues  to  the  «.  of  the  same. 

nUEJUQLllX,^,  a  settlement  and  interior 
garrison  of  the  province  of  Nueva  Vi/xaya  in 
IVuiva  Espafia,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
intidcl  Indians. 

IIUE.IUTLA,  a  district  and  «/fflW/a  mai/or  oi 
Nueva  Espafia,von  the  opposite  side  of  the  sierra 
of  Mextitlan.  It  is  16  leagues  long  n.  s.  and  J4 
wide  e.  w.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  so 
pour  as  to  \vA\^  no  other  commerce  than  that  de- 
rived from  the  loaf-sugar  wliich  is  manufactured 
here,  and  sold  to  the  neighbouring  jurisdictions, 
and  that  derived  Irom  some  larger  cattle  ;  for  al- 
though they  grow  grain,  yet  this  is  in  sucii  small 
quantities  as  to  be  merely  sufficient  to  supply  their 
own  wants.  It  consists  of  only  four  settlements, 
in  which  there  arc  a  good  number  of  estates  ;  but 
these  yield  very  poorly. 

lIur.JUTLA,  tl'e  capital,  is  the  settlement  of  the 
same  name.  It  contains  115  families  of  Indians, 
57  ot  Spaniards,  70  of  Mustees  and  Mulattoes,  and 
a  good  convent  of  the  monks  of  St.  Augustin. 
It  is  70  leagues  to  the  «.  e.  of  Mexico,  in  hit. 
22^35'.  Long.  ^27^"  15'.  The  other  settlements 
are  Ixcallan,  Macustepetla,  Thehuettan,  and  S. 
Pedro. 

IIiEJiiTi.A,  also  with  the  dediciitory  title  of  S. 
Luis,  another  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  nlcaldia  vwi/or  of  Tczcuco  in 
Js'ueva  Espai'ia;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  spacious 
mountain  plain.  It  contains  JOO  families  of  In- 
dians, and  22  of  Muslees  and  Mulattoes,  who 
employ  themselves  in  sowing  seeds  and  fruits  pe- 
culiar to  that  region.  Here  is  a  convent  of  monks 
of  the  order  of  S.  I'rancisco.  It  is  half  a  league 
to  tli<'  J.  of  its  capital. 

llliEljMy\MHl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vermnent  of  Harbacoas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  runs  s.  w.  and  iv.  of  the  city  ot  Barbacoas.  At 
the  distance  of  half  u  league,  opposite  the  river 
Ilindiuy,  it  enters  the  river  Telcmbi  on  liic  w. 
bide. 

IIUELOTITLAN,   a  settlement  of  the  Lead 
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settlaraent  of  the  district  of  Tonala,  and  akaldia 
nun/or  of  (iuajuapa,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

IIUENCUULLAMI,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiintoof  Manle  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile;  situate  on  the  coast;  off  which  place, 
in  1770,  the  merchant  vessel,  the  Oriflarae  of 
Cadiz,  was  wrecketl. 

Hi'E.NCHi'Li.AMi,  a  river  of  this  province  and 
kingdom.  It  runs  n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the  sea  on 
the  side  of  the  Mataquaro.  At  its  source  is  a  very 
luxuriant  estate,  called  El  Carrizal. 

lluENCHui.i.AMi,  an  island  formed  by  an  arm 
of^  tiie  river  Manle,  which  contmunicates  itself 
with  the  former  river. 

MUENCHLLLANAI,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  forrfo-Zwi/ew/o  of  Itata  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile;  situate  on  the  shore  and  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name. 

llcENCHULLANAi.  This  river  runs  t:\  and 
enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers  Maule  and  Ma- 
taquitos. 

II  UENCnUN,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimieiito  of  Itatan  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 
It  is  formed  by  a  waste  water  of  the  river  Si- 
culeuvu. 

IIIjENUTIL,  a  river  of  the  former  province 
and  district  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  w. 
and  enters  the  Nuble. 

I1UEPAC.\,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regidars  of  the  extinguished 
com|)aiiy  of  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Sonora . 

HUEQUE-LEUUU,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  liuenos  Ayres.  It  rises  in  the 
province  and  cor regmii into  of  Cuyo,  of  the  king, 
dom  of  Chile,  close  to  the  mountain  of  Pie  do 
Palo.  It  runs  *.  as  fiir  as  the  city  of  Loyola,  and 
turning  afterwards  to  the  s.  s.'e.  runs  for  many 
leagues  through  the  province*  of  'I'ucuman  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  until  it  enters  the  S.  sea  on  the 
coast  of  the  Patagones. 

HL'AQUEN,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of 
La  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  w. 
and  enters  the  Vergara. 

IIUEIIAIII,  or  Uerurt,  a  river  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Nucvo  licyno  de  Grenada.  It  runs  in 
the  ttirilory  of  the  Parianas  Indians,  runs  .t.  e.  and 
enters  the  Urellana  or  Amazons,  on  the  sifirof  the 
settlement  of  S.  Carlos  de  Carachis,  in  lat.  6"  2T x. 

III  ERE,  or  Glare,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cumana.  It  rises  in  the  table- 
land of  (Juenipa,  and  enters  in  a  large  hotly  into 
the  L  nare,  having  increased  its  waters  by  several 
streams. 

IIUERTA,  CojrvENTo   DE  i,A,    a  selHeiuent 
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of  the  province  and  corregimietito  of  Maulc    in 
the  kiriifdoni  of  Chile,  nearVhe  river  Tituben. 

HUERTAS,  Dos,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimienlQ  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Contumaza. 

H  UESICAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  bounded 
H.  by  the  nations  of  the  Panataguas  antl  Ainama- 
zos.  They  live  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  arc 
by  (heir  nature  warlike  and  restless. 

IIUETAMO,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Perochucho, 
and  alcaldia  maijor  of  Guimeo,  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
It  contains  JIG  families  of  Indians,  and  53  of  Mus- 
tees  and  Mulattoes.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  two 
leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

HUEZTAHUALCO,  San  Pedro  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
Santa  Ana,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zultepec,  in 
Nueva  Espana ;  situate  in  the  dangerous  moun- 
tains of  the  place  called  Goleta.  It  contains  84- 
families  of  Indians  ;  is  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Huiztlan  ;  and  has  in  its  district  two  sugar  engines, 
and  two  estates,  in  which  large  cattle  are  bred,  and 
■which  are  peopled  by  seven  families  of  Spaniards. 
It  is  three  leagues  to  the  n.  of  Huiztlan. 

HUGHES,  a  river  of  the  province  a^d  colony 
of  N.  Carolina.  It  runs  n.  ic.  and  enters  the 
Ohio. 

[HUGHESBURG,  a  town  in  Northumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  called  also  Catawessv, 
being  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Catawessy  creek, 
19  miles  n.  e.  of  Sunbury.  It  contains  about  (iO 
handsome  houses,  and  a  meeting-house  for  Friends. 
It  is  81  miles  n.  w.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat. 
40°57'n.]. 

HUIGATENANGO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Acantepec,  and  alcaldia  mai/or  of 
TIapa,  in  Nueva  Espaila.  It  is  of  a  mild  "tempe- 
rature, contains  72  families  of  Indians,  and  is  12 
leagues  to  the  a\  5.  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

ilUICHlAPAM,  a  province  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Nueva  Espana.     It  is  poor  and  mucli  reduced. 
HUICHILUYA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Xonacatepcc,  and  alcal- 
dia mayor  oi  Cuernavaca,  in  Nueva  Espana. 
[HOIJOZINGO.     SeeGoEJoziNGo.] 
HLilLANtiO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tochi- 
milco  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate  in  an  hot  tempe- 
rature, but  abounding  in  waters.     These  irrigat- 
ing the  territory,    cause  the  land   to  produce  a 
great  variety  of  fruits,  also  great   crops  of  grain. 
It  contains  25  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league 
to  the  s.  of  its  capital. 


IIUILOTEPEC,  Santa  Cnuz  de,  a  settle- 
nient  of  the  head  settlement  of  Tepacaltepec,  and 
ahaldxa  mayor  of  Nejapa,  in  Nueva  Espana  ; 
situate  in  a  narrow  defile  i'ormed  by  some  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  setdement  of 
S.  Pedro  Martin.  It  contains  18  families  of  In- 
dians. 

[HUILQUILEMU,  a  plain  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chde,  in  which,  a  water-course  being  opened, 
was  discovered  a  vein  of  gold-dust,  which  pro- 
duced more  than  50,000  dollars  without  the  least 
labour.] 

HUILUAPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Orizava  in  Nueva  Espana,  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  settlement  of  Nogales,  from  whence  it 
lies  half  a  league  to  the  s.  e. 

HUlMArs'GUILLO,  San  Christoval  de,  a 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  Ocuapa,  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  76 
families  of  Indians,  including  those  of  the  ward  in 
its  vicinity.  It  is  five  leagues  to  the  s,  of  its  head 
settlement. 

HUIPUXTLA,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Te- 
tepango  in  Nueva  Espana ;  situate  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Mexquital,  where  it  very  seldom  rains. 
Its  district  contains  nine  settlements,  and  many 
wards  and  estates.  It  is  20  leagues  to  the  n.  I  to 
the  n.  r.  of  Mexico,  and  is  inhabited  by  954  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  who  trade  in  the  productions  of 
wheat,  maize,  and  other  grui  i,  t^oats  and  sheep  ; 
and  from  the  skins  of  these  they  derive  great  ad- 
vantage. 

HUIRIKIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Os- 
timuri  in  Nueva  Espana;  situate  on  the  coast  of 
the  gulf  of  Californi;'  or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  with 
a  port  of  great  traffic,  the  same  being  close  to  Ca- 
liforni.i. 

IIUITEPEC,  Santa  Mauia  he,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Ixqiiinlcpcc  in  Nueva  fsspana.  It  con- 
tains 80  families  of  Indians,  and  is  tliree  leagues 
s.  e.  of  its  capital. 

Huitepec,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  Santiago,  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuernavaca  in 
Nueva  Espaila.  It  contains  100  families  of  In- 
dians, 40  of  Spaniards  and  Mulattoes,  and  a  con- 
vent of  the  monks  of  S;in  Francisco. 

HUITZILAPA,  San  Lorenzo  de,  a  settle- 
ment and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Metepeque  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
It  contains  302  families  of  Indians. 

HLUTZILOQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuernavaca  iu 
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Nucva  Espaiia.  Jt  contains  242  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  situate  on  an  eminence  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  is  three  leaofues  from  tlie  capital. 

HUITZILTEPEQUE,  a  settlement  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldhi  mayor  of 
Tixtlan  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate  on  an  extensive 
plain  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  inhabited  by  130 
li'tmilies  of  Indians. 

IIUIXQUILUCAN,  San  Antonio  de,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  ulcaldia  mat/or  of  Tacuba  in  Nneva 
Espana  ;  situate  amidst  (he  mountains  or  ,?/errfl  that 
runs  to  the  w.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  It  was  an 
asylum  for  tiie  refui^ec  Indians,  •when  that  capital 
was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  It  contains  SOO 
families,  who  still  pursue  their  rustic  state  of  life. 
It  Is  four  leaj^ucs  to  the  s.  xi).  of  its  capital. 

HUIVAZACUALCO,  Santa  Catat.txa  de, 
a  settlement  of  the  he.ad  settlement  of  Texmelu- 
can,  and  afculdla  iitai/or  of  Guejozingo,  in  Nucva 
Espana.  It  contains  33  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  to  the  w.  of  its  capital. 

HUIZAPULA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Atlistiic,  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa,  in 
Nueva  Espana  ;  of  a  cold  and  moist  temperature. 
It  contains  12  families  of  Indi;-!-,-,  wlio  maintain 
themselves  by  sowing  maize,  tL*-.  poverty  not  per- 
mitting them  to  do  more.  It  is  one  league  from 
the  settlement  of  Quiziapar. 

HUIZCULCO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment and  a/addia  iioj/or  of  Cuquio  in  the  king- 
dom and  bisliopnc  of  Nueva  Galicia ;  situate  to 
the  Ti.  of  its  capital 

lILlZiTLATEPEC,  Santiago  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  Macuilzuchil,  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Teutillan,  in  Nucj  Espana. 
It  contains  (iG  families  of  Indi.ins,  and  lies  one 
league  to  the  s.  of  its  head  settlement.  It  pro- 
duces maize,  cotton,  grain,  and  other  fruits. 

IIUIZTLAN,  San  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  heail  seKlement  of  Santa  Ana,  and  alcaldia 
vuujor  of  Zultepec,  in  Nucva  Espana,  ■•vith  300 
families  of  Indian.'-,  whose  commerce  is  in  salt, 
■which  serves  to  supply  the  mines  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, also  in  large  cattle.  It  is  eight  leagues  to 
the  s.  of  its  capital. 

I  [HULL,  an  inconsiderable  town  in  Suffolk 
•county,  on  the  s.  side  of  Boston  harbour,  Massa- 
chusetts, containing  120  inhabitants.  On  the  fort 
;on  the  f.  hill  there  is  a  well  sunk  90  feet,  which 
'.commonly  has  80 odd  feet  of  water.] 

IIL'LLOMA,  a  settlement  ot  the  province  and 
\conrs;imit>ito  of  Pacayes  in  Peru. 
I      IlL'MAHUACA,  a  settlement  of  the   province 
|aud  government  of  Tucuman,   in  the  district  of 
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Jujui ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  tlie  river  Laquiaca. 
It  has  seven  chapels  annexed  to  its  curacy. 

[IIUMAS,  an  Indian  village  on  the  e.  side  of 
Mississippi  river  in  Louisiana,  CO  milis  above 
New  Orleans.  The  Hunias  were  forncrly  a  con- 
siderable nation  ;  but  about  1770,  were  reduced  to 
about  25  warriors.  The  Alabamas,  whose  vil- 
lages are  near  those  of  the  Ilumas,  had  at  the 
above  period  about  30  warriors,  aiul  followed  the 
French  here,  when  they  abandoned  the  post  on  Ala- 
bama river  in  1762.  The  Chetimachas  have  about 
27  warriors.] 

HUM  AY,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rcgimiento  of  lea  in  Peru  ;  in  the  district  of  which, 
at  the  distance  of  a  league,  are  seen  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  palace  of  the  Incas,  which  they  call 
Tanibo  Colorado. 

[HUMBER,  a  river  of  Newfoundland  island, 
which  empties  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
through  the  bay  of  Islands.] 

HUMILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Coquimbo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Li- 
mary. 

[HUMMELL'S  Town,  a  thriving  town  in  Dau- 
phine  county,  Pennsylvania,  containing  a  Ger- 
man L-itheran  church  and  about  90  Iiouses ; 
situated  on  the  s.  sideof  Swetara  creek,  four  miles 
n.  of  Middletown,  eight  e.  of  llarrisbnrg,  and  73 
w.  n.  w.  of  Philadelphia.] 

HUMOCORO,  Alto,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Maracaibo ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Portuguesa,  at  its  source,  and 
to  the  e.  of  the  puramo  or  mountain-desert  of 
La  Rosa. 

HiMocoRO,  another  settlement,  in  the  same 
province,  with  the  addition  of  Baxo,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  former.  This  is  situate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
above. 

IIUMOS,  Costa  DE  LOS,  a  part  of  the  Brazil 
coast,  in  the  province  and  captahiship  of  Scara, 
which  lies  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Curii 
and  the  point  of  Palmeras. 

IIuMos,a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  and  province  and  corrc^^imiaito  of 
llata,  between  the  isle  of  Curanta  and  the  coast  of 
Chanco. 

HU.MUCENS,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  tliat 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  extinguished  com- 
pany, in  the  province  of  Topia,  and  kingdojn  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya;  situate  on  the  shore  of  tiie  river 
Piastla. 

IILN.A,  a  large  river  of  the  island  of  St.  l)o- 
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mingo,   in  tbe  mountains  of  the  centre  of  this 
island.     It  runs  n.  7i.  e.  and  enters  the  Camu. 

(JUNCAPON,  a  settlement  of  llie  province  and 
corrc!^iniicnto  of  Cnxalanibo  in  Peru;  annexed  (o 
the  curacy  of  Gorgon. 

llUNt'llOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ro/;co-/;H/f«/()of  (I'lianta  in  Peru;  annexed  to  tlic 
curacy  of  Paucarbamba. 

IIUNL],  Point  ot,  on  the  If.  coast  of  tiie  island 
of  Newfoundland. 

[IIUNGKIl  Creek,  a  stream  -which  carries  the 
various  water  luachinerv  in  the  new  and  thriving 
in^mufacturing  town  of  llauultoii,  between  Albany 
and  Schenectady,  New  York.] 

[HUxXGKIlFORI),  a  township  in  Franklin 
coimty,  Vermont,  containing  40  inhabitants, 
seven  miles  s.  of  the  Canada  line,  and  ]4  c.  of  lake 
Cliamplain.] 

IIUNIIIUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cones: iwitnln  of  Chilian  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile; 
situate  near  the  river  Maule. 

IllJNOCO,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Toltenbaxo 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  to  the  n.n.xa. 
and  enters  the  Cauten. 

[HUNTER,  Fort,  21  miles  w.  of  Schenectady, 
on  the  s.  side  of  Mohawk  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
Schohary  creek,  over  whicii  a  bridge  is  about  to 
be  built.  Here  is  an  ohl  church,  built  in  tlie  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  three  or  four  houses.  At  this 
place  was  the  Old  Mohawk  town,  which  was 
abandoned  by  that  nation  as  late  as  the  spring  of 
1780.  These  Indians  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  civilization,  could  generally  speak  the 
English  language,  and  numbers  of  thcin  made  pro- 
fession of  their  taith  in  the  Christian  religion,  in 
the  church  which  is  now  standing,  they  used  lo 
attend  public  worship  in  the  Eiiiscopal  form. 
These  Indians  are  now  settled,  a  part  of  them  on 
Grand  river,  a  n.  water  of  lake  Erie,  and  a  part 
of  them  in  another  part  of  Upper  Canada.  None 
of  this  nation  now  remain  in  the  United  States. 
The  father  of  the  only  remaining  family  was 
drowned  in  1 788.] 

[HUN  TEllUON  County,  in  New  Jersey,  is 
bounded  «.  by  that  of  Morris,  e.  by  Somerset,  s.  e. 
by  Hiirlington,  s.w.  and  w.  by  Delaware  river, 
which  separates  it  from  the  state  ot  Pennsylvania, 
and  n.w.  by  Sussex  county.  It  is  about  40  miles 
long  and  32  broad,  is  divided  into  10  townships, 
ami  contains  20,"253  irdiabitanis,  including  1301 
slaves.  On  the  top  of  Muskonetcong  mountain 
in  this  county,  is  a  noted  medicinal  spring  much 
resorted  to.  It  issues  from  the  side  of  a  mountain 
into  an  artificial  reservoir,  for  the  accommodation 


of  those  who  wish  to  bathe  in,  as  well  as  to  drink 
the  waters.  It  is  a  strong  chalybeate.  Trenton 
is  the  chief  town.] 

[lirNTEIlSTOWN,  a  village  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  situated  in  York  county,  25  miles  w.  by  s. 
of  York  town.] 

[HUNTING  Creek,  in  Virginia,  runs  e.  into 
Potow mack  river,  at  the  s.  corner  of  the  territory 
of  Cohimbia.] 

rilr'NTi.Nc;  CifEiiK  Town,  a  village  in  the  w.  part 
of  Dorchester  county,  Maryland,  14  miles  n.ii.xt. 
of  Vienna,  16*.  by  if.  of  Denton,  and  18  n.e.  of 
Cambridge.] 

[lluNTiNG  Town,   a  village  on  the  re.  side  of. 
Chesapeak  bay  in  Maryland;  situated  on  the  s.e. 
side  of  Hunliiiir  creek  in  Calvert  county,    three 
miles  ti.  by  v).  of  Prince  Frederick,  and  19  e.  n.  e, 
of  |)ort   Tobacco.] 

;HUNTIN(H)ON  College.  See  Georgia.] 
"HrNTTNGDoN,  an  extensive  and  mountainous 
county  in  Pennsylvania;  bounded  //.  and  n.u\  by 
Lycoming  county,  e.  and  n.e.  by  Milllifi,  s.e.  by 
Franklin,  ,?.  and  s.w.  by  Redlord  and  Somerset, 
and  TO.  by  Westmoreland.  It  is  about  75  miles 
long  and  39  broad;  contains  l,432,9ti0  acres  of 
land,  divided  into  seven  townships,  which  contain 
75G5  inhabitants.  Limestone,  iron  ore,  and  lead, 
are  found  here.  A  furnace  and  two  forges  manu- 
facture considerable  quantities  of  pig  and  bar  iron, 
and  hollow  TTare  ;  large  works  have  also  been  esta- 
blished for  manufacturing  of  lead.  Chief  town, 
Huntingdon.] 

[Huntingdon,  the  capital  of  the  above  county; 
situated  on  the  w.  <•.  side  of  Juniatta  river,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  Standing  Stone  creek,  43  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Juniatta  ;  contains  about  00  houses,  a 
court-house,  and  gaol.  It  is  about  21  miles  a?. *.  tt). . 
of  Lewis  town,  and  132  w.  n.  tc.  of  Philadelphia.] 
[Huntingdon,  a  post-town  on  the  w.  side  of 
Loug  island.  New  York  ;  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
bay  in  Suffolk  county,  which  sets  up  s.  from  tl;e 
sound  ;  contains  about  70  houses,  a  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopal  church.  It  is  25  miles  e.  by  «.  of 
New  York  city.  It  is  opposite  to  Norwalk  in 
Connecticut,  and  contains  3260  inhabitants ;  of 
these,  532  are  electors,  mui  VIJ  slaves. ] 

[Huntingdon,  a  to.vnship  in  York  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[HUNTINGTON,  a  township  in  Fair^eld 
county,  Co  mecticut,  separated  from  Derby  on  the 
n.e.  bv  Sfratlb'-d  river.] 

[HUNTSiJURti,  a  township  in  Franklin 
county,  in  Vermont.  It  is  situated  on  the  Canada 
line,  having  46  inhabitants.] 
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fHT^NTSVII.LE,  n  posi-tnwn  in  N,  Carolina, 
nine  mil<  s  Irom  Ucdiuiiiii,  anil  I(j  i'ruin  liuck- 
ford.] 

IK  Ql  lA,  n  scfdcmrnt  of  the  provinrc  and  po- 

TcrnnnMil  of  Tnc iin.aii,  in  thi-  jiirisdiclHiii  ot  Jujue; 

i  situate  on  the  sliorc  of  llic  river  ly;>qniara. 

'       [11  L'iil,l£^  ,  a  lownsliip  in  I'lsler  conni}-,  New 

i  York,  coi)(;iininir  847   inliahitatits,  of  wlioiii   ll(i 

are  electors,  and   ^45  slaves.     The  conipnet  p.irt 

contains   alioni    CO    houses  ;    situateil    on    Esopns 

:  kill,  ahont    five  n  ili's  from  (lie  :o.  Iiank  of  llud- 

,  son's  river,  and  100  w.   of  "^  e«  Yoik.     Tlie  lands 

aronnd  it  are  low  and  fertile,  but  infested  witb  wild 

onions. "J 

fhl  HO.V,  one  of  (lie  five  prinripal  w.  lakes. 
'  It  lies  helween  lat.43°  17'  and  4G°  40'  ».  and  be- 
tween lonir.  79^  J.5' and  84*^6' tfl.  and  i'*  reckoned 
,  to  be  iipwards  of  JOi  0   miles  in  circunifen'tice. 
:  The  fisii  are   of  the  same  kind  as  in  lake  Snj-erior, 
and   it  eonimunicates  with  that  lake  (hnm^-h  ihe 
(lie  straits  of  St.  Marie  on  the  ii.  n'.  with  Micliiuan 
on  the  u.\  and  with  Erie  on  the  .«.     It  is  o(  a  trian- 
irnliir  shape,  and  on  the  s.u\  part  is  Saffninuni  or 
S  .rrrina  bav,  80  miles  in  lenirlh,  and  about    i8  or 
t'n  in  l)readtli  ;  the  olhtr  most  remarkable  bay  is 
'JiiiNoiii     Bay,    which    see;     also    see    Mana- 
TMMIN  Isl.'ind,  and  Mk  ii  ii.i.iM  akki  \  ack.     On 
I  till-  banks  of  the  lake  are  found  amazinir  qnantities 
,  of  sand  cherries.     The  land   borderinij  on  the  w. 
;  shore  of  the  lake  is  greatly  inli-rior  in  quality  to 
I  that   on   lake   Erie.     It    is  mixed   wilh  sand   and 
ill  stones,  and  is  princijially  covered  with  pine^, 
Ii,  and  some   oak^ ;   but  a  little  distance  from 
lake  the  soil  is  very  luxuriant.     Twenty  years 
I,  part  of  the  Indian  nations,  called  ("hepaways 
iand  (>tla\>as,  »ho  inhabited  round  8a>rninuin  bay, 
■  and  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,(  ould  lurnish  VOO  war- 
riors ;  and  those  of  the  latter  n'ltion,  who  lived  on 
llicc.  side  oi  lake  Michiiran,2l  miles  (rom  Micliil- 
lin  ikkinack,  could  (urnish  the  sjinn-  number.] 
1      [  liiuoN,   it  small  river  of  the  N.W.  Territ<irv, 
[■wliieh,   after  a  course  of  y.5  miles,  tails  into  lake 
iSt.t'lair  (rom  the  n.  w.    Ci'nadenluietten  lies  on  this 
irivcr. — yMsolhe  name  of  another  small  river  in  the 
|same  terrilfirj-,  which  runs  n.e.  into  lake  Erie,  40 
■miles  !iJ.  of  Cay  ilioga,  and  15  s.e.  of  the  moutli  of 
l-Sandnsky  lakt'.] 

i  lirK(tNES,a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  who 
llivc  near  (he  tormcr  lake,  in  Canulii.  Their  true 
!imnic  is  Vendats,  \\lii<  h  (hey  have  lost  for  another 
ipiven  them  by  tlie  Frencli ;  lor  these  seeiufr  their 
very  short  hair,  and  uillinn-  to  express  their  sur- 
prise at  ihe  curious  a|)pearance  these  Indians  ma- 
nifciltd,  exclaimed    "  quells  heures,"   and  from 


thence  they  were  afterwards  cnUed  Hurones.  If 
we  may  credit  the  traditions  of  this  nation,  it  w;is 
formerly  divided  into  lour  ciinlous  or  settlements, 
which  afterwards  increased  to  six,  and  fro:n  this 
auiruientation  it  was  that  this  nation  is  so  much 
comparatively  larger  than  those  which  surioiind  it. 
The  country  that  these  Indi  ms  iihahiled  at  tliebe- 
ginniiiir  ol  the  last  century  f  1700]  had  for  limits  the 
lake  Erii!  to  the  s.  the  Huron  to  the  ze.  and  (he 
Ontario  to  the  e,  II  is  situate  between  lat.  42^  and 
45^  ti.  and  in  it  were  very  many  settlements.  The 
number  of  soids  at  the  present  day  amount  to 
50,'OO.  The  tt!rrilory  is  not  the  most  fertile  of 
i\ew  I'ranee  ;  but  some  ])arts  of  it  are  so.  It  is  of 
a  heal  hy  climate;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  the 
French  have  experienced  here  from  scarcity  and 
other  ca'aniilies,  in  consequence  of  the  wars,  no 
one  ever  died  here  of  sickness.  It  abounds  in 
beautiful  praric^,  which  produce  much  wheat, 
and  it  would  produce  other  fruits  were  it  culti- 
vated. The  womU  are  full  of  trees,  especially  of 
cedars,  which  are  very  lolly  and  bidky.  It  is 
watered  by  many  rivers  of  delicate  water,  and  it  is 
said  that  tlier<»  are  found  here  certain  stones,  which 
may  be  melted  down  like  metals,  and  which  con- 
tain veins  of  silver.  We  also  learn,  by  the  as- 
surances of  some  historians,  that  some  of  the  rarest 
animals  are  (bund  in  this  country  ;  (he  one  a  l)ird 
which  mews  like  a  cat,  another  a  kind  of  hare 
which  sings  like  a  bird,  the  flesh  of  which  is  deli- 
cate (o  eat.  The  Hurones  have  maintained  a  cruel 
and  bloody  war  lor  many  years  wilh  the  Iroquees 
and  the  Alironquines,  who  were  formerly  their  al- 
lies; and  in  this  war  the  numbers  of  either  of  the 
parties  engaged  has  considerably  dinuuished,  ac- 
cordiuij  to  the  history  written  by  the  Father  Pedro 
Xavier  de  ('harlevoix.  This  author  says,  that  its 
government,  customs,  and  religion,  is  a  chaos  im- 
possible to  be  comprehended.  The  French  regu- 
lars of  tin!  coiM|)any  ot  Jesuits  esttdilished  some 
missions  anionirst  the  natives  to  reduce  (hem  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  ami  the  leather  Brebenf,  who 
assisted  at  them  for  many  years,  wrote  several 
particulars  touching  their  laws  and  extravagan- 
cies. 

HUYLLANES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In-, 
(lians,  who  inhabit  the  straits  of  Magellan  on  the 
s.  part  ;  being  scattered  over  the  islands  of  the 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  being  descended  from  the 
('hunianis,  who  iidiabit  another  part  to  the  n.  of 
the  strait. 

[HVANIS  Road,  See  Barnstable  in  Mas- 
sachusetts.] 

[HYCO-OTEE,  or  IIycoo,  a  small  river  which 
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empties  into  tlie  Dan,  about  four  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Staunton  rive*.] 

[IIVDE,  a  maritime  county  in  Ncwbern  dis- 
trict, N.  Carolina  ;  bounded  c.  by  the  ocean,  to. 
by  Beaufort  county,  v.  by  Tyrrel,  and  s.  by  Car- 


I  B  A 

tcret.     It  contains  4120  inhabitants,    of  ^hom 
1048  arc  slaves.] 

rilYDESPARK,  a  township  in  Orleans  county 
in  Vermont ;  containing  43  inhabitants.] 


1 


[IaCO.     Sec  Santiago.] 

riATA,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Chile.] 
IBAGUE,  San  Bonifacio  uk,  a  city  of  the 
corrcs^imienlo  of  Mariquita  in  the  Nucvo  Reyno 
dc  Ciranada,  founded  in  1550,  in  the  valley  of 
Las  Lanzas,  by  the  oidor  of  Santa  Fe,  Anilrcs 
Lopez  dc  Galarza,  and  translated  tlic  followinj^ 
year  to  where  it  now  stands.  Its  temperature  is 
very  hot,  altliougli  healthy.  It  abounds  in  mines 
of  copper,  gold,  quicksilver,  and  loadstone,  flcre 
arc  large  breeds  of  neat  cattle  and  horses.  It  pro- 
duces cacao,  rice,  sugar-canes,  maize,  7/itcns,  bata- 
tas, pali/las  or  water-melons,  pomegranates,  and 
many  otlier  vegetable  productions,  by  whicii  it 
carries  on  a  great  commerce ;  but  it  is  much  in- 
fested with  mosquitoes,  and  various  otiier  venomous 
insects.  Tiie  rivers  Ciiipalo  and  Combeima  run 
near  the  city,  and  upon  their  shores  the  natives 
find  and  wasli  much  gold.  These,  the  natives,  are 
esteemed  to  be  ingenious,  courteous,  and  of  good 
dispositions.  Here  is  a  convent  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Domingo ;  and  one  of  the  same  order,  called 
Fr.  Francisco  de  la  Cruz,  discovered  a  rich  quick- 
silver mine,  which  is  however  not  worked.  This 
city  was  ruined  in  159'3  by  the  Pijaos  Indians. 
At  present  its  population  amounts  to  400  house- 
keepers. It  is  70  miles  to  the  w.  s.  zo.  of  Santa 
Fe,  and  23  from  Tocaima,  in  the  road  which  leads 
to  Cali,  Buga,  Anserma,  and  also  to  Popayan. 
Lat.  4'^  28'  n.     Long.  75°  18'  zo. 

IBAPOI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
(}f  Surinam.  It  runs  into  the  sea  on  the  e.  coast, 
between  the  city  ofMiddlebourg  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Demerary. 

IBAllAI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  w,  and  en- 
ters the  Ibiquei-guazi'i. 

IBAllAINA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former  river  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Gavacuan. 


IBARRA,  a  province  and  corregnnienfo  of  the -^ 
kingdom  of  Quito  ;  bounded  e.  by  the  province  i 
ofSucumbios,  and  by  the  woods  inhabited  by  the' 
ancient  nation  of  Cofanes  Indians ;  h.  by  the  pro-' 
vince  of  Pastos,  t^i.  by  that  of  Esmeraldas,  and  s. 
by  that  of  Otavalo.     It  is  20  leagues  in  length 
from  ??.  zo.  to  s.  r.     Its  climate  is  for  the  most  part : 
hot,  but  extremely  fertile ;  and  it  abounds  in  sugar- < 
canes,   of  which  much  and  fine  sugar  is  manu- 
factured.    Here  grow  great  quantities  of  cotton,, 
and  every  kind  of  fruit,  as  well  European  as  Ame- 
rican.   Its  principal  commerce  consists  in  the  verjrl 
fine  woven  cotton  stud's;  and  this  province  supplies] 
the  whole  kingdom  with  stockings,  caps,  gloves,! 
flags  01   colours,  coverlets,  &c.      The  whole  of^ 
this  jurisdiction   is  scattered  with  well  cultivated 
estates  ;  in  which   many  Indians  and  Negroes  are 
employed.     The  wheat  produced  here  is  esteemed 
the  very  best,  and  the  conserve  of  Guayobas  or  of 
the  fruit  of  theGiiava-tree,that  is  made  here,  is  in 
much  request  at  Quito.     It  is  watered  anil  ferti- 
lized by  many  rivers  :  those  of  the  greatest  esti- 
mation  are  the   Pisco,    the  T.iguando,    and   the 
Blanco;  all  of  whicli  united  form  the  Mira.     Its 
population  consists  of   16  settlements,  and  these 
are, 

(jayambc,  L^rcuqiii, 

Tabacundo,  Fontaqui, 

Mira,  Cotacache, 

Piiuampiro,  .S.  Pablo, 

(Itavalo,  Quilca, 

Carangue,  Caguasqui, 

S.  Antonio,  Lachas, 

Salinas,  Cayapas. 

Ibarra,  the  capital,  is  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  S.  Miguel, 
founded  by  the  president  of  the  audience  of  Quito, 
Don  Alvaro  dc  Ibarra,  oidor  of  the  audience  of 
Ijima,  who  gave  it  his  name,  in  1597.  It  is  situate 
on  an  extensive  and  delightful  plain,  watered  on 
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the  e^  by  the  river  Taguando,  ami  zc.  by  tlic 
Ajavi.  It  is  of  a  mild  and  lieallliy  tciuperiitiirc, 
extremely  ferlile,  and  abounding-  in  t;il(le,  siisjar, 
lioncy,  sweetmeats,  and  Criiits.  In  its  looms  much 
fine  cloth  and  cotton  sluHi  are  manufactured,  by 
all  of  which  it  maintains  a  rich  commerce.  The 
•jicat  clinn  li  is  a  $um[;tuous  buililing,  and  might 
pass  for  a  calliedrai  in  any  jiart  of  the  world.  The 
street-s  are  wide,  ..Iraight,  and  convenient,  and  the 
Iiuildings  arc  of  good  construction,  it  has  lour 
convents  of  the  following  religions  orders,  St.  Do- 
mingo, S.  Francisco,  La  Merced,  and  S.  .'Vgustin  ; 
a  college  which  belonged  to  the  regulars  of  the 
extinguished  company  of.lesuits,  a  monastery  of 
nuns  of  i-a  Concepcion,  and  an  hospital.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  town  is  adorned  by  difli-rent  wards  in- 
habited by  Indians.  Its  population  amounts  to 
iy,000  souls,  of  both  seves  and  all  ages.  It  is  the 
native  place  of  the  Father  Uaymundo  dc  Santa 
Cruz,  of  the  extinguished  company,  a  singular 
apostolical  missionary  in  the  province  of  Mainas. 
It  is  -12  miles  «.  e.  from  Quito,  and  75  s.  w.  from 
Pasto,  in  lat.  20'  n.  and  long.  77°  55'  w. 

I  UAH  u  A,  a  settlement  and  real  of  the  silver 
mines  in  the  jurisdiction  and  alaildiu  iiinijor  of 
J^os  .Asientos,  in  Nueva  Ga!.(  1 1,  and  bishopric  of 
Guadalaxara,  wiiere  some  tamilics  of  Spaniards, 
Jiluslccs,  and  Indians  reside,  althougli  in  no  great 
numbers,  owing  to  the  failure  of  tiie  mines.  Tliese 
were  first  discovered  by  a  malefactor  who  had  re- 
tired to  the  inoui)lains,  and  who,  endeavouring  to 
strike;  a  light  by  -lOme  pieces  of  stone,  discovered 
to  fiy  from  them  small  particles  of  silver.  A 
labourer  called  Aparicio,  whilst  pursuing  some 
strayed  cows,  also  discovered  in  another  i)art, 
called  Teitiqui,  a  rock  completely  set  with  silver. 
It  is  118  miles  to  the  h.  c  of  Guadalaxara,  Sb  from 
Aguas  Calientes,  and  27  from  Zacatecas,  in  lat. 
22^  32' 30'  H.  and  long.  101=2i'  u\ 

lU.VTUCATU,  SiEKRA  DE,  mountains  in  the 

Brovince  and  captainship  of  the  Rio  .Janeiro  in 
razil,  which  run  ios.x.e.  near  the  river  Parana- 
pane,  and  (ollowing  the  course  of  this  river. 

IBAY,  luiiiAY  or  luAxiuA,  as  some  will  have 
it,  a  river  ol  the  province  and  govermnent  of  Para- 
guay,  which  runs  n.io.  for  many  leagues,  and  en- 
ters the  Parana  on  the  c.  side. 

IBEKA,  Lag i;.\ A,  a  large  lake  or  morass,  of 
the  province  and  govermncnf  of  Paraguay,  be- 
tween the  river  Paraguay  to  the  ti.ic.  and  the 
Uruguay  t(»  the  s.c.  in  the  country  of  the  Cliar- 
ruas  Indians,  who  formerly  dwell  upon  its  shores. 
.  In  the  middle  it  has  some  small  islands,  and  two 
canals,  the  one  to  the  s.  e.  which  enters  the  Uru- 
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guay,  the  other  to  the  5.  n\  which  runs  to  the  Pa- 
rana.    It  is  in  lat,  28'7'.s-. 

lliEll\  ILLE,  a  river  or  canal  of  New  France, 
which  traversing  in  its  course,  for  upwards  of  iCO 
miles,  the  lakes  Maurepasand  Pontchartain,  enters 
the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo.  Its  width  does  not  ex- 
ceed 10  or  50  yards,  and  at  its  origin  its  depth 
does  not  exceed  two  or  three  feet  ;  afterwards, 
however,  it  becomes  a  very  large  river.  It  takes 
its  name  from  Mr.  Iberville,  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1700,  built  a  little  foit  near  the 
bay  of  Bilcohi,  where,  he  left  50  men  well  pro- 
vided with  every  necessary.  The  French,  in  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  the  danger  and  dilficidly  of 
navigating  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
have  tbund  this  the  readiest  and  surest  pass,  and 
it  is  now  some  time  since  they  first  ailojjted  it.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  the  river  became  part  of 
their  liontier,  for  it  was  agreed  in  the  peace  of 
1762,  that  the  confines  between  the  dominions  of 
the  crowns  of  England  and  France  should  be 
thencetbrwaril  irrevocably  fixed  by  a  line  drawn 
by  \\u:  river  Mississipj)!,  iVoai  its  source  up  to  the 
river  Iberville,  and  another  through  the  middle  of 
this,  antl  through  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
chartrain,  as  far  as  the  sea. 

IRIA-PANA,  a  settlement  or  village  of  (he 
Poitnguese,  in  Brazil. 

IBlCAY-MINI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  n.  n.  w.  and 
enters  the  Picazaru, 

IBICU.VCUI,  a  small  river  of  (he  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the 
Ibacu. 

IBICUI,  a  river  of  (he  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay.  It  rises  in  (lie  mountains  of 
Brazil,  runs  nearly  w.  and  en(crs  tin;  Uruguay, 
opposKe  the  settlement  of  (he  mission  of  Vapeu  or 
Yapeyu. 

IBICUTIMINI,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  govercunent  as  the  former,  (brming  the  source 
and  head  of  the  same, 

IBIDA,  a  snudl  river  of  the  same  province  and 
govermnent.  It  runs  u\  and  enters  the  Parana, 
between  (hose  of  Yaugua  and  Quendi. 

I  BIN,  a  setllcnrent  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rarimicnlo  of  Abancai  in  Peru  ;  amiexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pantijiata. 

IBINU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  r.  and  enters  tlie 
Meiiday. 

II51PITA,  a  small  river  ol  ihc  same  provinre 
and  goverimient  as  the  former.  It  enters  the 
Ibicu. 
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IRIQUARI,  a  river  of  llie  same  province  and 
govornmciil.  It  runs  r:'.  makidg  many  wiialinsrs, 
and  enters  the  Parniruay  in  a  very  large  body, 
close  fo  (lie  tort  of  S.  Fernando. 

IBIQUEl-GUAZU,  or  Caziqhfs,  a  river 
of  the  same  province  and  government,  wliicli  runs 
to  the  II.  n.  10. 

lBIUAPlTA-(Jr"AZU,  a  river  of  the  same 
province  and  s^overnment  as  the  former.  It  runs 
n.n.  ic.  and  enters  the  Picazuru. 

1biuai>ita-Mim,  a  river  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  government  as  tlie  former.  It  runs  s. 
and  enters  the  former  river,  after  turning  its  conrse 
to  the  w. 

IIJIRATOS,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  \\hich 
are  held  hy  the  Portuguese  Carmelite  fathers,  in 
the  country  of  Las  Amnzoiias  ;  situate  on  tiie  sliore 
of  this  river,  near  the  nioulh  or  entrance  of  the 
Yutay. 

IBIRAYUBA,  a  settlement  of  the  ]irovince 
and  captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  tlic 
shore  of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  to  the  5.  of 
the  c:ipit:d. 

IB!  TAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  Peru, 
who  inhabit  the  woods  to  (he  e.  of  the  province  of 
Caxaii'.arquilla.  Some  of  them,  to  about  the 
amount  of  2000,  became  reduced  to  a  town  or  po- 
ptdation  consisting  of  four  different  settlements,  in 
1735',  at  the  persuasion  of  the  missionaries,  tlie 
observers  of  San  Francisco,  who  Iiave  a  mis- 
sion established  amongst  them.  Tiiese  Indians 
trade  in  honey,  cacao,  wax,  incense,  and  other 
vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  those  moun- 
tains. 

IBITEGUECiAI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  to  the 
s.  s.  10.  and  (hen  turns  to  the  e, 

IBITI'^VABAI,  a  small  river  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  government  as  the  former.  It  runs  to 
the  n.  n.  zs. 

IBITIRIZU,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  irovernmenf  ofP>iraguay,  which  runs  w. 

1 B IT U POC A ,  or  Ibimpoca,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  cuplu  nsbip  of  the  Rio  Janeiro 
in  Br.izil ;  situate  on  the  shore  and  at  the  source  of 
the  river  P:ir:ina. 

I  BO,  a  small  river  of  the  colony  of  Surinam, 
in  the  part  of  Gnayana  possessed  by  the  Dutch. 
It  rises  in  tlic  sinra  of  Rinocote,  runs  to.  forming 
a  curve,  and  enters  the  Caroni. 

IBOIG,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
river  of  this  name,  between  the  rivers  Ipuigta  and 
Tabata-guazu, 


IBOPETUBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  rnplniiiship  of  Rev  in  Brazil  ;  situate  on  the 
sea-shore,  near  the  point  Ilapeba. 

liioPETL'UA,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  former 
province  and  kingdom,  on  the  side  of  the  bay  of 
Sagasuy, 

IBPETUBA,  or  Ii'ETABA,  a  (own  of  (lie  pro- 
vince and  captninshiji  of  San  Vicen(e  in  Brazil ; 
situn((>  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  of  tliC'-same  name, 
the  said  bay  being  very  convenient  and  capa- 
cious. 

ICA,  a  province  and  correal  mi  ento  of  Peru, 
bounded  e.  by  the  provinces  of  Castro  V'ireyna  and 
Lucanas,  s.  e.  and  .?.  by  that  of  (3nmana,  and  iv. 
by  the  sea.  It  is  in  length  50  leagues  Irom  ».  to 
s.  and  in  width  21  from  e.  (o  w.  a(  the  broadest 
part.  lis  temperalure  is  somewhat  holler  (han 
(hat  of  Lima,  (()r  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  parlieularly 
so  towards  the  coast ;  here,  therefore,  it  is  found 
to  have  various  desert  tracts  (lirouirh  the  want  of 
moisture  :  but  (he  province  m.iy  be  said  altogether 
to  aliound  in  every  kind  of  (mil,  <;rain,  and  pulse, 
ntost  particularly  in  grapes,  (he  vines  yielding 
(heirfrnils  in  many  |)ar(s  solely  from  the  moisture 
they  derive  from  the  eartli,  since  there  is  no  more 
rain  here  (han  there  is  at  Lima  and  1  he  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  coast.  In  (he  parts  where!  the  mois- 
ture is  mosi  prevalent,  the  natives  are  accustomed, 
with  great  industry,  (o  make  certain  larg'-  holes  or 
pits,  in  which  (hey  cultivate  stocks  of  vines  and 
odier  plants.  The  wines  and  brandies  manufac- 
(ured  here  are  carried  to  Lima,  Panama,  Guava- 
cjuil,  and  to  some  of  the  province's  of  the  Sierra. 
Here  are  many  )  astiires  used  for  (Ik*  support  of 
the  beasts  of  burthen,  and  a  great  nu  nber  of 
asses,  by  which  animals  they  carry  on  their  (rule. 
Here  are  cuhivated  nineh  pe|)per  anil  cotton, 
which  are  sold  (o  great  advantage  to  the  provinces 
of  the  Sierra  ;  and  to  (he  same  provinces  quintities 
of  fish  are  conveyed  from  the  coasts  and  ports. 
'I'his  province  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  which 
almost  experience  drought  m  the  time  of  (he  dry 
season;  the  principal  is  that  of  Pisco  and  that 
cal!e<l  the  Rio  (ir;mde,  which  passes  through 
Palpa.  In  the /Ifiriiira  or  plain  called  Del  I:i;jenio, 
are  found  many  stones,  which  are  the  representation 
of  trees,  herbs,  houses,  and  other  figures.  The 
oil  of  this  province  js  in  particular  estimation  from 
its  fine  qualit}-,  and  with  it  Guamanga  and  other 
provinces  are  supplied.  Its  popula(ion  is  com- 
prised under  10  large  set(lemen(s,  and  its  rorregi- 
clor  had  an  assigned  repartiiiiifnlo  or  yearly  tri- 
bute of  100,000  dollars ;  its  nlcavnla,  or  centage  ott 
goods  sold,  amounting  to  800  dollars  per  annum. 
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']"he  cfipilal  is  llie  city  of  i(s  name,  wi(h  (lie 
tlfdicatory  (ille  of  San  fitTonimo,  louiulcd  by 
nnlcT  of  till"  viceroy,  Count  of  Nieva,  in  I.OtiJ. 
ll  coiiUiiiis  llircc  ));iiislies  or  curacies,  oneot"  Spa- 
niards and  two  ol"  Indians,  called  Of  YnnaroHtis 
and  Of  Liiriii;  ami  in  its  ciiiucii  a  very  miracu- 
lous linage  ol  Christ  is  venerated.  Here  are  con- 
vents of  monks  of  the  orders  of  San  Francisco, 
San  A<rnstin,  La  Merced,  San  .Iiian  de  Dios,  and 
a  college  uliich  bcloMjjt-d  to  flic  regulars  of  the 
extingnislied  company  of  the  Jesuits.  Its  [lopu- 
liUioii  is  toinpotied  of  (jfiOO  souls.  It  has  a  class 
ioundery,  by  which  many  provinces  are  su|)pii('d 
with  this  article,  ll  is  25  miles  s.  by  e.  of  Pisco. 
Lat.  14^  9'  s.     Lon*.  71" ,58'  w. 

IcA,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
tith'  of  San  .fuan,  in  the  same  province  and  corre- 
s^iniieiilo.  It  is  situate  1 1  miles  c.  by  w.  of  the 
former  capital. 

ICAJJ.VQUA,  a  river  of  tlie  jirovincc  and  ffo- 
vermiient  of  Parayjuay,  wliicli  runs  w.  <i).  and 
enters  the  Uruguay,  close  to  the  mission  of  San 
Borja,  and  opposite  to  that  of  Santo  Tomas. 

ICABLCO,  a  settlement,  in  tbrmer  times  large 
and  rich,  of  the  province  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo 
Ueyno  de  Granada,  but  at  the  present  day  re- 
duced to  a  miserable  village  of  Indians. 

ICACOS,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  (he  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  bay 
of  Samana,  close  to  the  cape  of  San  Rafael. 

JcACos,  another  point,  on  the  n.  cofist  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  to  the  r.  of  (he  bay  of  iVIatanzas, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  (he  canal  of  Bahama. 

ICAHUATES,  S.  Francisco  Xaviir  di;, 
a  settlement  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by 
the  reguh;is  of  the  company  of  Jesuits,  in  the  jjro- 
viiire  and  government  of  Mainns,  of  (he  king- 
dom of  Quito;  situate  on  the  shore  of  (lie  river 
Napo. 

1C.\PACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Amuzgfjs,  and  alraldia  mayor  of  Xicayan,  in 
Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  ^Jl  families  of  In- 
diatis. 

[K'AQUE  Point,  on  the  e.  end  of  the  island  of 
St.  J)omingo.     Lat,  ly' 2'.] 

It'.AILA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a 
a  river,  to  the  e.  of  the  town  of  San  Felipe. 

IC.VILVTF,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  (he  j)arl  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  rises  in  the  (erritory  of  Igemanais 
Indians,  runs  (o  (he  w.  ii.  w.  and  enters  the  IJtay 
in  (hearm  tiirown  out  on  (he  right  side,  a  little 
after  i(s  division. 


ICARNIER,  Cayo  df,  an  isle  situate  near 
the  K'.  coast  of  (he  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the 
part  possessed  by  (he  I'rench,  betwccntlie  point  of 
Pature  and  (he  bay  of  Pozo. 

ICHACACin,  a  set(lcmcn(  of  (he  province  and 
ccrrciiimievto  of  Omasnyos  in  Peru  ;  annexed  (o 
(he  curacy  of  Achacachc. 

ICHIMANIPISTICK,  a  large  and  abundant 
river  of  the  province  and  country  of  Iiabrador  in 
N.America.  It  runs  s.  and  en(ers  Cue  St.  Law- 
rence. 

ICHO,  San  Pedro  »e,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  forr<'07'w»>/;/o  of  Pauearcolla  in  Peru; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital.^, 

ICIIOC.V,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
rorregimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Peru  ;  anne.\cd  to  the 
curacy  of  Yaco. 

IciiocA,  another  settlement,  in  the  proriiicc 
and  correghiiieiito  of  Guailas;  annexed  to  (he 
curacy  of  Marca. 

ICIIOCAN,  a  sedlemcnt  of  the  province  and 
rorres^hnicnto  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru  ;  annexed  (o 
(he  curacy  of  (he  se((lcmeiit  of  Amarcucho,  where, 
in  the  year  1760,  there  were  no  less  (lian  ^00  per- 
sons, who  were  descended  from  Chris(('>val  de 
Tapia,  nalive  of  Caxamarca,  who  in  (he  alorcsaid 
year  had  arrived  at  (he  advanced  age  of  140 
jears,  having  a  shor(  time  previous  to  his  death 
■uarricd  (he  (bird  (ime,  and  seen  seven  gencra- 
(ions. 

[ICHL'A  Town,  in  (he  Gcnessee  country,  in 
(he  sta(e  of  New  York,  is  an  Indian  village  a(  (he 
nioudi  of  Icliua  creek,  a  w.  c.  head  \va(er  of  Alle- 
ghany river.  It  is  50  miles  s.  e.  of  Fort  Erie,  70 
r.  of  ]va  Boi;uf,  and  54  s.  w.  by  s.  of  Hartford  on 
Genessee  river.] 

ICHUBAMB.\,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  rises  from  the  moun- 
tain or  pihanio  of  Ca(opaxi  on  (he  ti.  and  augments 
its  stream  by  some  o(her  small  rivers  which  flow 
down  from  (he  (ordillera  ofGiiamani,  and  then 
running  to  the  w.  connects  it.self  with  the  Ama- 
guana,  at  a  small  distance  of  the  scttlemen(  of 
Con<ico(o. 

K^IICi'A'MPA,  a  settlement  of  (he  province 
and  roneginiifn/n  of  Yamparaes  in  Peru,  and  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Charcas ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  its  capital. 

ICOLIXTLA,  a  small  setdement  or  ward  of 
the  aliiildiii  mai/or  ot  G'u:iucIiinnngo,  of  Nueva 
I'^spafia  ;   annexed  to  (he  curacy  of  Thioln. 

ICOrEA,   Lake  of,   in   the   island    of  St.  Do- 
mingo, close  to  (he  gicat  lake  of  Enrlquillo.      It 
is  small,    and    is   near  the   s.  coast,   in   (he  line 
V  n2 
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■which  divides  the  possessions  of  Ihe  French  and 
Spuriiaids. 

ICOTl  I'LAN,  a  small  settlement  or  ward  of 
the  ahafdiit  mm/or  of  (juaiicliiiian;ro  in  Nueva 
Espana  ;   annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Naupan. 

iCL'ljTAS,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Bar- 
celona, and  ffovernment  of  Cumana.  It  rises  in 
the  valley  of  La  Pasqna,  runs  s.  and  enters  tlie 
Manajiire. 

[ICUNADA  i)K  Harrugan,  a  (own  on  the 
river  La    Plata    in    S.  America.     See    Buenos 

AVKES.] 

ICUl'A,  a  large  lake  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  fiuayana,  between  the  rivers  Parajjna 
and  (?aroni,  bnt  closest  to  the  latter,  on  the  ii-. 
side. 

ICUTU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  fniayana  or  Nneva  Andahicia.  It 
rises  at  the  loot  of  the  sierra  ftlaiguatida,  runs  e. 
and  turning  afterwards  to  the  n.  enters  the  Ini- 
quiari. 

[ICY  Cape  is  the  ;?.  westernmost  head-land  of 
N.  America,  situated  in  the  N.  ocean.  Between 
this  caj;e  and  cape  North  in  Asia,  is  the  opening 
into  Behring's  .straits,  which  lead  from  the 
Northern  into  the  Pacific  ocean.] 

IDIAT,  Bay  of,  ou  the  n.  coast  of  the  island 
of  San  .hian  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  between 
the  bay  of  Unique  and  the  island  of  Limbach. 

IDIBAES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  goverimient  of 
Panama.  They  are  bounded  by  the  Chocoes  and 
the  Talabes.  In  the  mountains  which  they  in- 
liabit  arc  found  mines  of  gold.  In  1632,  the  re- 
duction of  these  Indians  was  attempted,  but  in 
vain,  owing  to  their  treachery  and  inconstancy. 

KiAlBl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment ofPiiraguay,  which  runs  c.  and  enters  the 
Pardo  or  Colorado. 

IGAUAES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
caplabnhip  of  Itamaraca  in  Brazil  ;  situate  on  the 
coast,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Pao  Amarillo. 

IGABAPE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  or  part  of  Ciuayana  pos- 
sessed by  the  Portuguese,  it  is  small,  rises  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tuheres  Indians,  runs  .?.  s.  e.  and 
enters  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  between  those 
of  Tuhere  and  Peru  or  Gonipape. 

IgarapoMiri,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
iind  caplaiiis/iip  of  Para  in  Brazil;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Maranon. 

IGABASSU,  a  small  river  of  the  ])rovince 
and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  runs  «. 
and  enters  the  sea  close  to  the  river  Paraguay. 
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IGARMOI,  a  sefth-ment  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  and  to  the  «.  ol  the 
town  of  (^amuta. 

IGATINI,  a  settlement  of  the  .«amo  province 
and  govern. nent  as  I  he  former  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Escupil,  near  the  Parana. 

IGAU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  s.  s.  e.  and 
enters  the  Uruguay,  between  the  Bcchay  and  Ibi- 
rapiti. 

IG.'VY,  a  small  river  of  the  same  province  and 
government  as  the  former.  It  enters  the  Parana, 
near  the  settlement  and  mission  of  Santo  'J'omas. 

KilRlP.V,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  captain- 
ship of  Maranon,  b(twe<'n  the  island  of  San  Juan 
and  the  bay  of  Casapoeira. 

IG'LESIA,  La,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela  ;  situate  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Gnalque,  almost  to  the  n.  of  the  town 
of  San  Felipe. 

IGN.VCIO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  C()m])any  of  Je- 
suits, in  the  province  of  Topia  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya;  situate  in  the  niiddleofthe  sierra 
of  that  name,  on  the  shore  of  tiie  river  Piaslla. 

Igmacio,  S.  another  seKlement,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregimiento  of  Otavala  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito. 

Ig.nacio,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Los 
Barb  nlos,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Mainas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  situate  on  an 
island  of  the  great  river  Maranon,  near  the  Pongo 
or  Narrow  pass.  It  was  founded  by  the  Father 
Raymundo  de  Santa  Cruz,  of  the  extinguished 
company  of  Jesuits. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  same  fathers,  in  the  Orinoco  and 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  being  a  reJuccion  of 
the  Guamos  Indians  ;  situate  ou  the  shore  of  that 
river,  on  the  ii\  coast,  and  opposite  the  settle- 
ment of  S.  Francisco  Xaricr.  In  1735,  it  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  and  burnt  by  the  Caribes. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas  in  the 'same  kingdom;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  S.  Xavier,  between  this 
river  and  the  Marmore  Grande. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Cliiquitos  Indians  in  Peru,  a  re- 
duccion  of  the  missions  that  were   held  hy  the  re- 
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gulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits;  situate  at  the 
source  ofthe  river  Verde. 

Ig.vacio,S.  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  tlie  same  rei^uhirs,  in  llie  Orinoco,  of  the 
Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada,  <libtinct  troni  that  of 
•which  we  have  spoken  above,  and  situate  on  the 
shore  ofthe  river  Casanarc. 

IfiNAcio,S.  another,  ofthe  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Espafia  ;  sidialo  on 
the  shore  of  a  river,  between  the  setllenients  of 
Iliraarcsand  Santa  Maria  Magdalena. 

IfiNACio,  S.  another,  ofthe  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucutniiii  ill  Peru  ;  situate  on  tiie 
shore  of  a  river  whieli  enters  that  of  Choromoros, 
(o  the  zs).  ofthe  city  of  Santiago  del  Estero.  It  is 
a  reducrion  of  the  Tol)as  Indians,  cHiected  by  the 
missions  that  were  helil  here  by  the  regulars  ofthe 
company,  and  is  at  present  under  the  charge  of 
the  religious  order  of  Francisco. 

Ignacio,  S.  anotlier,  ofthe  missions  that  were 
Iield  by  the  same  regulars,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Parana,  between  the  settlements  of  Cor- 
pus and  Loreto. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  same  missions  and 
province  ;  situate  on  tiie  shore  of  a  river,  at  a  small 
clistance  from  Paraguay. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  thai  were 
held  by  the  regulars  ofthe  company  of  Jcsuils,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  the  Chiquitos 
Indians  ;  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  serraiiia. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay  ;  situate  lotlie  s.  s.  c.  ofthe 
city  of  La  Asuncion. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  of  the 
e.xtinguished  company  of  .lesuits,  distinct  from  the 
former  ;  situate  to  the  w.  of  the  settlement  of  Santa 
Rosa. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  of  the 
same  regulars,  in  California  ;  situate  near  the  gulf, 
at  the  most  interior  part  of  it,  and  opposite  the 
cape  of  l-as  Virgiiies. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  ofthe  province  and  go- 
vernment o(  Moxos,   in  ihe  kingdoru  of  (^iiilo. 

Igna(  io,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  ('inaloa  in  Nueva  l'Jsp;in;i ;  ;i  rnliic- 
cion  of  the  missions  that  were  held  Iutc  by  the  re- 
gulars ofthe  exiingnislied  company  of  Jesuits. 

l<iNACio,  S.  another,  of  the  jirovince  and  rap- 
"  lainship  of  Para  in  Brazil  ;   situate  on  the  shore  of 
I  the  river  Toi)ayos,  opposite  the  mouth  ofthe  river 
Yagiiaricara. 

I'.NAcio,  S.  another,  in  New  France  or  Canada, 

Nitarages  Indians,  a   reiluccioii  of  the   missions 

.;t  Aveicheld  by  the  French  regulars  ofthe  coin- 
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pany;   situate  in  the  strait  of  Michillimakinach, 
■where  they  had  built  a  tort. 

Ignacio,  S.  another,  ofthe  province  and  go- 
vernment of  La  Sonora,  a  recluccioii  of  the  mis- 
sions ofthe  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits, 
distinct  from  the  other  of  which  ^\e  have 
spoken. 

[Ignacio-G'l'azu,  S.  a  settlement  of  Indians, 
ofthe  province  and  government  of  Paraguay  ;  si- 
tuate on  the  confines  of  Lnguna  Ybera,  about  five 
miles  .1.  to.  from  Sta.  Maria  Fe,  in  lat.  26^54'  36"  s. 
Long.  56^  44'  14"  ©.] 

[Ig.vacio-Miri,  S.  a  settlement  of  Indians,. of 
the  province  an<l  government  of  Paraguay  ;  situate 
on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Parana,  about  17  miles  n.  e. 
from  Candclario,  in  lat.  27="  14' 52  "5.  Long.  35°  35' 

14"  t£1.] 

Ignacio-Miri,  S.  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayrcs.  It  runs  ic.  and 
enters  the  Uruguay,  Ijctween  the  Yacui  and  the 
Jesus  Maria. 

Ignacio-Miri,  S.  some  islands  situate  near  the 
n.  coast  ofthe  lake  Superior,  in  New  France. 

Ignacio-Miui,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  of 
the  n.  coast  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  between  the 
cape  Pigeon  and  the  bay  of  Papinachois. 

Ignacio-Miri,  S.  a  fort  of  the  province  and 
government  of 'I'ucuman,  in  the  district  ofthe  city 
of  Jujui,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Negro,  to  re- 
strain the  infidel  Indians. 

IGOICOI,  a  river  of  the  district  and  territory 
ofCuyabain  the  kingdom  of  Brazil.  It  rises  in 
the  mountains  ofthe  Cayapos  Indians,  runs  .s.  and 
enters  the  grand  river  Parana. 

[IGOHNACHOIX,  a  bay  in  the  island  of 
New(()undland,  n.  of  St.  .lohn's  bay.] 

IGL'ACATES,  San  I'rancisco  Xavier  de, 
a  si-tllement  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

IGCACC,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  enters  with  a  large 
stream  into  tlie  Parana. 

Kil'AL.A,  a  district  and  ukaJdia  niaiyor  of 
Nueva  ]-s|iana.  It  is  of  a  limited  jurisdiction, 
for  the  great<'r  part  barren  and  mountainous,  dif- 
ficult of  cultivation  ;  and  lor  this  reason  tiie  inha- 
bitants give  themselves  rather  to  the  raising  of 
cotton,  with  which  they  make  various  woven  ar- 
ticles ;  and  ill  these  as  well  as  other  vegetable  pio- 
dnctioiisofa  warm  climate,  and  which  are  I)}- no 
means  largely  supplied,  they  carry  on  a  commerce. 
Moreover,  alllioiigh  there  are  some  breeds  of  largo 
cattle  and  swine,  yet  there  are  no  more  than  siif- 
ticient  to  siipjily  its  own  consumption  and  use,  so 
great  is  the  scarcity  of  water  and  pafctures.     Its  po- 
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pulntion  consists  of  six  priiicipiil  or  head  seltk- 

'J'lic  capilRl  is  of  llie  same  name,  witli  (lie  dedi- 
catory litle  of  Sjiii  I'Vaiicisco.  It  is  siliiatc  on  the 
plain  (if  a  bloomy  hananrn  or  cra<ri;y  di-lile,  dis- 
agfei'l'Ie  for  its  profiindlty,  ol  »  liot  li mpcralure, 
yet  very  shady,.  Irom  tlie  lliickiiess  of  (lie  trees.  It 
coiitnitis  <)0  families  of  Mexican  Indians,  and  is  35 
leaj;uos  to  the  i.  e.  of  Mexico.  The  other  settle- 
ments are, 

Asuncion  de  Concilia,         San  Andres, 
Santa  Maria,  Tnxpan, 

Mayanala,  Santa  Ana  TIaxamalac, 

S;iritia<;o  'rhe<rnisnao,         'rf|)eacniico. 

Ir.TATiA,  anodier  .s<'((leinetil,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  (he  district  of  S.  Martin,  and  ulcaldia 
}naiyOrr>f  Tlapa,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains 
1)7  (amities  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  to  the 
e,  g.  e.  of  its  capital. 

IGIJALAHA,  or  Igualapam,  as  others  will 
have  it,  a  disfrict  and  alraldia  mai/or  of  (he  same 
kinirdom  as  (he  former;  bounded  ^.  by  the  pro- 
viiue  of  Jnsllahuaca,  w.  by  (hat  oi  TIapn,  s.  by 
that  of  Aeapnico,  and  n.  by  that  of  Xicayan.  It 
is  b'O  leaffues  in  lenirlh  from  n.  to  s.  and  sou)ewhat 
more  than  15  in  widtii  from  e.  to  w.  It  is  of  a  hot 
temperature,  produces  much  maize,  French  beans, 
and  jrankn  herbs,  these  heinj":  the  fruits  of  its  com- 
merce, not  without  some  herds  of  larjje  cattle,  and 
fish  cauijht  at  sea.  It  contains  different  rivers, 
whicii  in  (he  rainy  seasons  swell  (o  snch  a  degree 
as  to  iiiuiif'ate  the  territory,  and  even  sometimes  to 
extend  their  mischief  as  (ar  as  the  settlements. 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  nan)e,  situate  on  a 
plain  six  milertlistant  from  the  sea,  and  watered  by 
two  rivers,  which  unite  before  they  run  into  tlie  sea. 
It  contains  74  families  of  S])nniards,  Mustees,  and 
Mula((ocs,  atid  47.'j  oi'  Mexican  Indians.  It  is  170 
miles  to  the  .«.  s.  c.  of  Mexico,  in  hit.  I6°39'S0"?;. 
Lonsr.  98°  40'  w.  The  other  settlements  of  this 
district  are, 

llueliuoflan,  Acatepeque, 

Quetzalapa,  Alcamani, 

P()potoj)a,  Cuilapa. 

(^hacapalapa, 

KiUALIC'A,  a  settlement  of  the.  a/caldia  maj/or 
of  Tampico  in  NlIev^  Hspana. 

IGU aLTI  PI:QLL\  a  settlement  of  the  head 
set(lemi'ii(  of  the  tlistrict  and  ulculdia  maj/or  of 
Tonali'i  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

KiUANA,  a  setlliinent  of  the  province  of  Bar- 
celona, an  1  irovernniftit  of  Cumana;  situate  to  (he 
».  oftheCindad  Heal,  the  river  Orinoco  running 
between  them.     Lat.  8°  21'  n. 

IGUANAS,  Island  of,  in  the  S.  sea,  near  the  coast 


of  (he  alcaldta  maijor  of  Nara,  at  the  back  of  the 
point  Mala  in  the  kingdom  of  Ticrra  Kirme. 

IGUAPE,  a  town  of  the  province  and  captain' 
.^//f/jof  San  Vicente  in  Brazil  ;  situate  on  (he  coast, 
at  (he  mf»uth  of  (lie  river  of  its  name,  orol  La  III- 
BTRA.     See  (his  article. 

Ici'AiM  ,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  (he  province  and 
raplaimthij)  of  Scara  of  the  same  kiiiudoin,  between 
the  [loint  of  La  Pen  ■  and  the  river  Koko. 

IciUAi'E,  a  sand-bank  at  the  niuuth  or  entrance  of 
the  aforesaid  river. 

HiUAllA,  a  river  of  (lie  province  and  country 
of  Las  Ainazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese.      1(  runs  e.  and  enters  (he  river  Negro. 

IG'IJARAZU,  a  small  river  of  (he  province  and 
captuvisliip  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  1(  runs  n.  and  en- 
(ers  tiie  sea  between  (he  rivers  Paranamerin  and 
Topaeuro. 

IGUAIil,  a  sctdemcnt  of  the  province  and  cor- 
re^-iinienlo  oi'V.\v,\nc:,\y  in  Peru. 

IGUAUlPUt.'A,  an  arm  of  (he  river  Uruln'i  in 
(he  connlry  of  Las  Ainazonas,  and  in  the  pirt  p(js- 
sessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It  communiciites  with 
the  Marnnon. 

IGUARU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  wliich  runs  to  the  s.  w.  through 
the  coun(ry  of  (he  Itatinos  Indians,  and  enters  the 
river  Paraguay  on  its  <•.  side. 

IGUATZEO,  S.\N  FiiANcico  nc,  a  small 
settlement  of  (he  head  settli'n.ent  ot  (li(>  ilis(ric(  of 
Cocupao,  and  (iknldii  may  r  of  V^alladoiid,  in  the 
province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoncan.  It  con- 
tains 70  families  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to 
the  ,f.  of  its  head  setdenient. 

IGUAUAI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Parag\iay.  It  runs  to  the  s.  s.  w, 
and  enters  the  river  Ipanc-gazn. 

IGUAV,  an  abundant  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Pablo  in  Brazil.  I(  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  (tuaranis  Indians  of  Paraguay,  runs 
s.  and  alter  turning  its  course  to  the  e.  enters  the 
great  river  San  Pedro. 

IGUAZU,  a  large  river  of  the  province«nd  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Parana,  on  the  e.  side,  in  lat.  24°  35'  s. 

IGUEl,  Saia'alkon  uf,  a  town  of  Spanish 
Island  or  St.  Domingo,  founded  by  (he  Captain 
Juan  de  Esquibel,  28  leagues  to  the  e.  of  the 
capital. 

IJEI,  a  river  of  the  country  of  Las  Araazonas, 
in  (he  part  possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It  rises 
parallel  to  the  line,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Negro, 
a  little  before  this  river  is  entered  by  the  Iqniari. 

IKECHlPOUTA,a  setdement  of  Indians,  in 
tlie  province  and  colony  of  S.  America,  where  the 
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English  hare  a  fort  and  cstablislimciit  for  llieir 
commerce. 

I  LA,  a  seltlnncnt  of  (lie  province  and  coiregi- 
tniento  of  Guanta  in  Peru. 

IJiADAVA,  a  seUlRinont  of  the  province  and 
corrcs:iinitnlo  of  Arica  in  Pern. 

ILAMATAN,  Santiago  d:-,  a  scKlemcnt  and 
head  setlloincnf  of  the  district  of  tlic  akaldia  nun/or 
of  Guajiicocotia  in  Nucva  Kspafiii,  It  contains 
S88  families  of  Indians,  in  wiiicli  are  included 
those  of  (he  wards  of  its  district. 

IJjAPI'j,  a  setllenicnt  of  the  jjrovince  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay  ;  situate  to  tlie  e.  of  the  lake 

ILAPO,  a  settlement  of  the  provHice  and  corre- 
gimicnln  of  Ri()l):nnl)a  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Quito. 

JJ/ATI,  a  river  of  tlie  province  iiiul  novern- 
inent  of  Darien  and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firnie.  It 
rises  in  tin;  mountains  of  t'lc  interior  of  tlie  pro- 
vince, runs  to.  and  enters  tlie  grand  river  Clui- 
CUfinqni. 

1  LAV,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  rorifgiii'rrnJo  of  Arica,  atid  kini^dom  of  Peru, 
one  of  (hose  \\liicn  Ibrm  the  port  of  Arica. 

Il-DEI'"ONSO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  coirtginiinilo  of  ('oncliucos  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  ol  San  Marcos. 

Ii.ui  FONso,  S.  another  st-ttlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  roiTcgifiihnlo  of  ("hachai)ojas  in  tlie 
same  kingdoni  -,   amicxcd  to  the  curacy  of  Quillay. 

li.DF.roNSO,  S.  aiiollicr,  of  t lie  missions  (hut  \»cre 
held  l^y  (he  regulars  of  the  company  ot  Jesuits,  in 
the  provincfof  Tcprguana,  and  king(h)m  of  iNueva 
Vizcaya  ;  situate  on  tlir  slif)reof  the  river  I'Morido, 
near  (he  settlement  and  the  iral  of  the  mines  of 
Parral. 

Ir.i.Ei'ONSo,  .'«.  anotiiiT,  of  the  missions  that  are 
lield  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco  in 
Nuevo  Mexico. 

Ii,i)e:fonso,  S.  another,  wliich  is  a  garrison  and 
fort  for  restraining  (he  intidcl  Indians,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  ol  Paraginiy. 

Ii.DEi'o.NSO,  S.  a  small  islanil  of  (he  gulf  of 
I  Calitornia  or  Mar  lioxo  de  Cortes;  situate  ni'ar 
I  the  coast,  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  opposite  liie  hay 
•  of  ('onianilu,  hitweeu  (he  point  San  Miguel  and 
(•the  island  ot  Carmen. 

L.ni  roNSo,  S.  a  point  of  land  on  tlie  .1.  coast  of 
(he  straits  of  Nla:.'-ellan,  near  the  entrance  into  the 
S.  sea,  and  in  the  la&t  of  the  islands  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

[1[,EI(TNES,  orSt.CnAHi,Es,  a  town  on  (he 
t.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  200  fi- 
thoms  from  (he  city  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is  inlia- 
bitcd  by  emigrants  from  the  Canary  islands,  anil 


has  a  few  streets,  which  run  from  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
iid)abitants  ar(?  the  most  industrious  people  in  the 
Spanish  pari  of  the  island.] 

ILIIA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  caplairis/iip 
of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil :  situate  on  the  shore  of 
a  bay,  and  six  miles  to  tlie  c.  of  the  capital. 

IJdIEOS,  a  province  and  aiptainship  of  the 
kingdom  of  Urazil,  one  of  the  tour  which  compose 
the  coptahisliip  of  Bahia;  bounded  n.  by  the  river 
Serenim,  wiiich  divides  it  from  the  province  of 
Todos  Santos  ;  ,<;.  by  the  river  Grande,  which  se- 
parates it  from  the  Port  Scguro  ;  e.  by  (he  sea  ;  and 
IS.  by  the  unknown  country  of  the  barbarous  Qui- 
riguges,  Maribuces,  and  Vaimores  Indians.  These 
have  caused  great  mischief  and  ilestruction  to  this 
jirovince,  until  (he  time  that  (hey  were  subdued  by 
(he  Portuguese,  who  obliged  them  {o  retire  from 
the  frontiers,  and  to  retreat  to  the  mountains.  It  is 
very  fertile,  and  produces  much  cotton  and  sugar- 
cane, of  which  a  certain  poitiou  of  sugar  is  manu- 
factured in  the  mills  which  it  has;  also  Brazil 
wood;  and  these  are  theprincip.il  productions  of 
its  commerce.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Pati- 
pinuja,  llheos,  Ipoche,  Contas,  Duna,  and  some 
other  of  inferior  consequence,  lis  principal  sc((le- 
nients  are  Victoria,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Jorge. 
[For  account  of  (he  lllieos  Indians  of  Mrazil,  see  ad- 
■didonal  nia(ter  respecting  the  history,  &c.  of 
Brazil.] 

The  capital  is  (he  ci(y  of  (he  same  name,  or  Va. 
St.  Jorge.  It  is  rich,  and  situate  in  a  beautiful  and 
pleasant  bay.  It  is  small,  but  its  climate  is  good, 
although  rather  hot.  It  has  a  convent  of  monks 
of  San  Francisco,  anotlier  of  Santo  Dominiro,  and  a 
college  ^vliicli  b''!onged  (o  (he  regulars  ot  the  coni- 
])any  of  Jesui(s.  I(s  terridnv  abounds  grcady  in 
Brazil  wood,  co((on,  sui^'ar-cunes,  and  all  kinds  of 
frui(s,  which  are  carried  by  sea  (o  be  sold  a(  Per- 
nam!)uco.  It  abounds  no  less  in  salt  and  freslj 
water  (ish,  which  are  caught  in  a  lake  in  its  vici- 
nity, three  leagues  in  lcr)g(h,  and  in  which  are 
found  nv.xwyv, (walks  or  sea  wolves.  It  has  a  for(  (o 
defend  (he  etitrance  of  the  bay,  and  a  small  icarrison 
with  a  governor.  This  city  was  entirely  ruined  in 
the  l«st  century  [1700]  by  the  Vaymores  Indians. 
Near  i(  passes  (he  river  of  its  nan\e  ;  and  i(s  popu- 
la(ion  consis(s  of  200  Porlngiu'se  t'amiiies.  Jl  is  ?)3 
miles  to  the  w.  of  Puerto  Seguro,  and  about  I2G  (o 
(he  s.  xi\  of  the  bay  ol  Todos  Sanlos,  in  hit.  14°  o4'*. 
Long.  39''42'rc. 

Ii.iii  OS,  a  larjic  and  abundant  river  of  (he  same 
jirovince  and  kingdoni.  It  rises  in  the  .t/riTn  of 
the  Quirigugrs  Indians,  runs  e.  and  enters  (lie  sea, 
forming  at  its  mouth  a  great  andbcautitul  port. 
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[Ilheos,  an  island  of  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate 
near  tlie  month  of  the  river  Ilheos.  Lat.  14°  37' s. 
l.ori'r.  39^  27'  tt).J 

[  1,11  EOS,  aiiotlier,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
a:K!fr;/)/</w.vA//jof  l*ernanibucointiicsainckin!^doiii. 
It  ri.M's  near  (he  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea 
bclwceii  the  rivers  Fermoso  and  Tuna. 

Ii.iiEos,  anotiier,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  srovernnient  of  Buenos  Ajrcs,  which  runs  w. 
and  enters  the  (iil. 

1  LI  MAN  I,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  cor- 
di'lem  of  Peru,  in  the  province  and  corregimknlo 
u\  Cicasica  and  jurisiliclion  of  La  Paz.  It  abounds 
so  i^ready  in  gold  mines  that  a  piece  of  it  having 
!)e>"n  rcni  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  in  1G81,  inimcnse 
ritlies  were  exiractod,  and  the  value  of  the  gold 
air  ounted  to  eight  dollars  the  ounce.  Indeed,  not- 
Avidislanding  much  gold  has  ever  since  been  con- 
tinually taken  away,  it  is  still  productive  of  many 
marks.      It  is  fourteen  leagues  from  La  Paz. 

ILIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  conrgi- 
mie/ilo  oi' Pi\sto  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  situate 
in  the  road  which  leads  down  from  Popnyan. 

ILLA(;UE,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Guadalab- 
quen  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  s.  and  enters 
the  Valdivia. 

ILLAPEL,  n  settlement  and  real  of  the  ^old 
mines  of  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Co- 
quinibo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  situate  to  the  c. 
of  the  town  of  San  Rafael  de  la  Rosa. 

Ii,i  APEI-,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kingdom. 

ILLLTRLN.A,  or  Sombrete,  a  settlement  and 
real  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  province  of  Xueva 
Vizcaya  in  N.  America.  It  is  of  a  mild  and 
healthy  temperature,  contains  nearly  500  flimilies  of 
Sjjaniards,  Afiislees,  Mulattocs,  and  Indians,  em- 
ph)yed  in  the  labour  of  the  mines,  which  in  former 
times  caused  it  to  be  a  rich  town  ;  but  at  present, 
since  the  greater  part  of  the  mines  are  filled  with 
water,  it  has  fallen  greatly  to  decay,  although  it  still 
retains  some  commerce.  It  is  the  residence  of  two 
royal  otlicers  who  preside  over  the  marking  of  the 
silver.  At  eight  leagues  distance,  in  the  royal  road 
which  leads  to  the  capital,  are  two  very  large 
eslates,  which  are  rich  in  agricultural  and  grazing 
hind';,  railed  Los  Muleros  and  El  Cabazal.  It  is 
48  leagues  to  (he  s.  e.  of  d'uadalaxara,  in  lat.  24° 
10'.     Loiiii.  263=  20'. 

ILLIMO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
renimieiito  of  Sana  in  Peru. 

"IlLINHI,  a  mountain  of  the  Andes  in  Peru, 
to  the  w.  of  Cotopaxi,  the  fop  of  which  is  cleft  in 
two  places,  and  eternally  covered  with  snow. 

ILLINOIS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  New  France 
or  Canada  in  N.America,  who  dwell  in  the  vici- 
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nities  of  the  lake  and  of  the  river  of  its  name, 
having  also  the  nomination  of  .Vlbinos,  which  sig- 
nilies  a  man  of  large  stature,  this  being  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  these  Indians,  in  comparison 
with  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  They 
live  in  villages  far  separateil  from  each  other,  in 
marshy  plains  or  Hanitrai:  bordering  upon  the 
river,  and  amongst  woods  and  hills,  which  main- 
tain their  verdure  at  h'ast  nine  months  in  the  year. 
The  territory  has  such  an  abundance  of  pasture, 
that  it  is  covered  with  large  and  small  cattle,  and 
with  every  kind  of  animal  of  (he  chase.  Their 
sedlements  are  large,  and  their  cabins  constructed 
with  some  art,  being  of  an  oblong  tiiiiire,  covered 
with  reeds  so  closely  put  together  as  (o  be  proof 
against  winds,  rain,  and  snow.  Each  cabin  con- 
tains five  or  six  habitations  for  so  many  families, 
who  live  united  and  pacific. illy  togdiier.  The 
chief  settlement  may  amount  to  about  fjOO  houses  ; 
its  exterior  is  of  ordinary  apjjearance,  but  the  in- 
terior has  greater  signs  of  civilization,  and  under- 
neath some  of  the  cabins  arc  cellars,  in  which  they 
keep  their  maize,  roots,  and  flesh  of  animals  caught 
in  the  chase;  this  last  article  being  their  principal 
Ibod.  The  FVench  missionaries  of  the  Jesuits  re- 
duced these  Indians  to  the  Catholic  faith  ;  though 
before  this  time,  according  to  the  Father  Charle- 
voix, there  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of 
Canada  savages  more  barbarous  or  of  worse  quali- 
fies; so  great  is  the  influence  of  Christianity  over 
the  mind,  and  such  was  the  astonishing  alteration 
it  produced  amongst  these  people.  They  were 
always  of  a  tractable  and  docile  nature,  but  at  the 
same  time  cowardly,  treacherous,  inconstant, 
thievish,  brutal,  without  honour,  interested,  aban- 
doned to  all  kinds  of  excess,  and  the  most  shame- 
less incontinence  ;  this  last  vice  being,  indeed, 
most  common  to  all  the  other  Indians  of  Canada. 
They  are  courteous  and  affable  to  those  who  have 
the  government  in  their  country,  and  testify  great 
warmth  of  afioction  (owards  (hose  for  whom  (hey 
have  a  friendshij)  ;  but  they  are  extremely  cunning 
and  revengeful,  of  lofty  stature,  robust,  and  well 
made,  very  swarthy,  extremely  agile  and  dexter- 
ous in  bodily  exercises,  and  much  given  to  (he  em- 
ployment of  the  chase.  They  have  many  wives'; 
but  in  order  to  avoid  dissensions,  they  prefer 
marrying  their  sisters  and  near  relations  ;  and  of 
these  they  are  so  jealous,  that  they  put  them  to  death 
at  the  mere  suspicion  of  infidelily.  This  nation 
extends  i(self  not  only  (he  «hole  length  of  (he  river 
of  its  name,  but  for  a  great  extent  along  the  Mi- 
sispi  on  either  shore.  The  Illinois  and  the  Mia- 
mesis  or  Meames  live  mixed  together  in  one  spot, 
called  the  F'ork  ;  which  is  formed  by  the  conilux 
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of  (he  river  Mcame  with  another  runnina:  in  a  ,t. 
direction  fromtlicFiftecn-milcs  port<'i!^o,\vhicli  is  be- 
tween tliis  river  aiul  tlic  river  St.  Joseph,  running 
into  the  lake  Michiirnn.  At  tiic  conflux  of  tlie 
river  St.  Mary's  with  tiic  Meame,  and  near  t!ie  said 
Forks,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Meame,  stands  Fort 
Meame,  now  called  I'ort  A\'ayme  ;  and  on  tiic  ii\ 
side  of  tlic  river  stands  the  villa<rc  of  Meame  or 
Miami,  v.liich  at  some  distance  has  tlie  appear- 
ance of  a  fortress.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  palisade, 
a  certain  indication  that  it  has  been  an  entrench- 
ment of  tlie  Illinois  or  Miamcsis.  At  the  foot  of 
this  villai(c  is  an  island  in  tlie  middle  of  the  river, 
surrounded  by  n-.any  other  fertile  and  deliirlitful 
islands  ;  and  in  tho  largest  of  these  is  a  settlement, 
vhere  the  cacique  or  chief  resides.  Neither  of 
these  nations  manifest  any  valour  or  discipline  in 
their  combats.  They  make  an  irregular  attack, 
but  with  great  impetuosity  and  dreadful  shouts; 
but  directly  one  of  them  falls,  the  rest  fly  in  dis- 
order, seeking  security  in  flight.  Their  principal 
Erowess  is  manifested  ir;  ambuscades,  and  they 
ave  the  patience  to  remain  in  this  manner  for 
-eight  or  nine  days,  that  in  <he  end  they  may  have 
an  opjjortunity  of  killing  or  making  captive  the 
j)assing  enemy.  When  any  of  (heir  combats 
•against  another  nation  lias  met  with  a  successful 
termination,  they  order  their  march  so  that  they 
Jiiay  arrive  at  their  settlement  just  before  night- 
fall, and  lijrming  themselves  in  order  to  make  their 
entry,  send  before  them  a  chief  to  give  notice  of 
their  fortune,  of  the  spoil,  and  the  number  of  pri- 
soners they  have  made;  and  after  this  they  enter 
witii  great  testimonies  of  joy,  singing  songs  expres- 
sive of  victory,  and  dancing ;  but  if  they  may 
have  been  defeated,  they  enter  in  the  day-time, 
and  in  |)lace  of  joylul  acclamations,  they  signify 
their  misfortune  by  notes  of  sorrow  and  howlings; 
niid  then  retiring  to  their  cabins  brood  in  sullen 
silence  over  their  disasters. 

[Illinois,  a  large  navigable  river  of  the  N.  W. 
Territory,  formed  by  the  (H)n(liii'iice  of  the  rivers 
Plein  and  Theakiki,  in  lat.  ■U''  l.'J'  h.  Long.  SO" 
'J.V  to.  This  nol)le  branch  of  ihe  Mississippi,  after 
running  a  serpentine  s.  y:.  course,  (li rough  an  ex- 
tensive country  of  rich,  t<;rtile  land,  ami  receiving 
a  vast  number  of  rivers  from  ^0  to  lOO  yards  wide, 
which  an;  navigable  for  boats  from  15  to  JSO 
miles,  approaches  within  five  miles  of  the  Missis- 
sipj)i ;  from  thence  running  r.  about  I'i  miles,  it 
pays  its  tribute  by  a  moiilh  100  yards  wide,  in  lat. 
.'JS^'lO'w.and  ill  long.  90  Vl'io.  ;  opposite  the  large 
cave,  100  miles  above  the  Ohio  and  12  above  tlie 
Missouri.  The  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois, 
particularly  those  on  the  s.  e.  side,  arc  perhaps  as 
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fertile  as  any  part  of  N.  America.  They  produce 
in  the  most  luxuriant  plenty  wheat,  rye,  Indian 
corn,  peas,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  (obacco,  hops,  <rra|)Ps, 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  dyeing  roots,  medicinal 
plants,  &c.  Merc  also  grow  large  forests  of  hic- 
kory, oak,  cedar,  mulberry  trees,  Sec.  Savannas, 
or  natural  meadows,  are  both  nunicious  and  exten- 
sive. In  the  forests  are  great  variety  of  animals, 
as  buflaloes,dcer,&c. ;  and  in  the  rivers  are  plenty 
of  fish,  par(icularly  ca(,  carp,  and  perch,  of  an 
enormous  size.  Such  is  (he  abundance  of  wild 
grapes  in  (his  country,  that  in  the  year  1769,  (lie 
French  idau(ers  upon  (his  river  made  above  110 
hogsheads  of  s(rong  wine  from  (hese  grapes.  On 
the  ti.v;.  side  of  this  river  is  a  coal  mine,  which 
extends  for  half  a  mile  along  (he  middle  of  its 
banks;  and  about  the  same  distance  below  the  coal 
mine  are  two  salt  ponds,  100  yards  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  several  feet  in  depth.  The  water  is 
stagnant  and  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  but  the  French 
and  natives  make  a  good  salt  from  it.  The  Illinois 
furnishes  a  communication  wi(h  lake  !\licliigan,  by 
Chicago  river,  between  w  Iiicli  and  the  Illinois  are 
two  portages,  the  length  of  which  do  not  exceed 
four  miles.  The  whole  length  of  the  river  from 
the  source  of  Theakiki,  which  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  river  St.  .loseph,  opposite  to  fort 
St..Tosep!i  on  the  ??.  is  280  miles.  The  Indians 
have  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of 
Cireenville  in  1795,  a  tract  of  land  12  miles  square, 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Illinois;  also  a  tract 
six  miles  square,  at  (he  Old  Piarias  fort  antl  village 
near  the  s.  end  of  Illinois  lake.  By  the  census  of 
1810,  (he  population  of  this  territorial  govern- 
ment amounted  to  12,282  souls.  The  af()resaid 
lake  is  only  a  dilatation  of  the  river,  and  is  situated 
about  140  miles  below  the  source  of  Theakiki,  and 
43  below  the  Salt  ponds.  It  is  IG  miles  long,  and 
five  miles  broad  in  the  middle.  J 

ILLOMAS,  S.  Pedro  DE,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Condesuyos  de 
Arepiiipa  in  Peru,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its 
capital. 

I  I/O,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cotreiri- 
mieuto  of  Moqiieheca  in  Peru.  It  has  a  small  port, 
and  is  in  lat.  17""  3b'  s. 

Ii.o,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  this  province  and 
kingdom;  one  of  those  which  fibrin  the  former 
port. 

Ii-o,  a  large  and  fertile  valley  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  coriTgimiento. 

ILl'CI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  c.  and  enters 
the  Parana,  between  those  of  Japeribuy  and  Gua- 
napay. 
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nfANURABA,   a  sptllcmcnt  of  the  province 

and  iioveriimciit  of'(Tiiny;ina  orNueva  Andalucia  ; 
situate  between  the  rivers  Caura  and  Amy. 

IMARH,  PiiNTA  OF,,  a  point  on  the  n.  e. 
coast  of  the  island  Trinidad,  near  its  e.  extremity. 

IMASSA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  jjovern- 
ment  of  .laen  de  liracanioros  in  the  kingdom  of 
Qnito.  It  rises  in  llie  provinre  of  Ltiya  and  Chil- 
laos  in  Pern,  and  enters  the  Miiranon. 

IMATACA,  SiEiuiA  DK,  in  tiie  province  and 
government  of  Cuniana.  It  runs  s,  e.  between  the 
rivers  Orinoco  and  ('nyiini. 

IMATO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed 
by  tlie  Portuijuese.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of  the 
Naun:is  Indians,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Maranon, 
opposile  (lie  inoiilh  of  the  Gran  Caqneta. 

IMA  IMJCARA,  a  river  of  tlie  province  and  ijo- 
vernnient  of  Moxos  in  tlie  government  of  Qiiilo. 
It  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Pampas  Indians, 
from  a  lake  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Ubay 
and  Marmore  Grande,  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
former. 

IMAYOSA,  a  small  river  of  the  same  province 
and  kitiffdom  as  the  former.  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains which  lie  between  the  river  Beni  and  Mar- 
more,  runs  e.  and  empties  itself  into  a  ijreat  lake 
which  is  near  the  last  of  the  aforesaid  rivers,  and 
afterwards  into  another  lake  which  is  formed  close 
by,  issuing  from  this  to  join  the  last  mentioned 
river. 

IMBABURA,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the 
province  and  corres^imienio  of  Ibarra  in  the  king- 
dom of  Qnito,  to  the  s.e.  Its  top  is  continually 
covered  with  snow,  and  it  is  thoughl  (o  be  a  vol- 
cano. It  has  upon  its  skirts  some  small  lakes,  and 
from  the  waters  which  run  from  these  is  formed 
ihe  grand  lake  of  San  Pablo.  This  mountain  is  in 
lat.  1,5'  n. 

IMBAU,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captiiimhip  of  Rey  in  Brazil.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Aboreda 
del  S. 

IMERI,  a  large  lake  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
formed  by  an  arm  of  the  river  San  Pedro,  on  the 
sea-shore,  very  near  to  the  extremity  of  (hat  coast 
or  cape  Santa  Maria,  which  forms  the  mouth  of 
the  rivr  T,a  Plata. 


nient 


IMERl'CA,  a  lake  ofthe  province  and  govern- 
;nt   of  Cnmana,  near    the    shore  of   the  river 


Orinoco,    to  the  *.  e.  of  the  town   of  San  Fer- 
nando. 

IMIRATABA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Joancs  or  Marajo,  on  the  coast  and  in  the  king- 
dom of  Brazil ;  situate  at  tlic  point  of  Maguari, 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  arm  of  the  river  of  Las  Ama- 
zonas. 

IMPERIAL,  acily  ofthe  kingdom  of  Chile, 
founded  by  Pedro  de  V  aldivia,  on  the  shore  ofthe 
river  Cauten,  mIhcIi  wa.shes  it  on  the  *.  part,  on  a 
shelving  rock  four  leagues  faun  1  he  S.  sea,  in  1551. 
It  is  situate  in  a  sj  o(  where  it  enjoys  llie  most  fer- 
tile soil  and  best  cliinafe  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 
It  was  otiee  large,  rich,  and  opulent,  and  a  head 
of  a  l)islio|)ric  erected  by  Pius  IV^.  in  1561  ;  its 
first  bishop  having  been  Don  /V.  Antonio  de  San 
Miguel,  a  religious  observer  of  San  Francisco,  but 
in  16'i0  its  sec  was  removed  to  the  church  of  La 
Concepcion.  In  1599  the  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Araucanos  Indians  ;  a  d  since 
that  lime  it  has  not  been  able  to  recover  its  Ibrnier 
splendour,  and  remains  lediiced  to  a  miserable 
village  with  very  few  iidial)ifants,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  still  notorious  for  its  line  gold  mines, ihtnigli 
indeed  these  are  never  worked.  It  has  (wo  con- 
vents of  monks,  one  of  San  I'Vancisco,  (he  other 
of  La  Merced.  Some  geographers  make  mention 
of  this  city  as  no  longer  existing;  but  these  are 
mistaken.  It  is  situate  327  miles  s.  s.  e.  from 
Santiago,  112  s.  from  Concepcion,  and  521*. 
from  C'ocjuimbo  or  La  Serena,  in  long.  13^  20'®. 
and  lat.  38°  42'  5.  [See  index  to  additional 
matter  respecting  Ciiii.i:,  Chap.  IV.J 

Lmpi.riat>,  a  river  in  the  same  kingdom,  which 
rises  in  (he  district  of  Mognega,  runs  many  leagues 
w.  collecting  (he  waters  of  infinite  other  s(reanis, 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  Tiruha  and  the 
Budy. 

IMUES,  a  settlement  ofthe  jirovince  and  ror- 
regiiiiientn  of  I'asto  in  the  kingdom  ot  Quito. 

IMUNCINA,  a  large  and  al)undai\l  river  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  n.  of  Parana,  runs  in  the 
vicinity  of  (he  ruins  of  (he  city  ol'  Xerez  ;  and 
eight  leagues  beyond,  and  five  below  the  river 
Aniendii,  enters  by  the  w.  into  the  Parana,  in 
lat.    WWs. 

IMURI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Sonora  in  Niieva  Espana  ;  situate  to 
the  s.  ofthe  s(  ttlement  of  Cocospera,  on  the  shore 
of  a  river. 

1NAC0KI;QUE,  a  sctdement  of  the  province 
and  rorreg/mknfo  of  Carabaya  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  (he  curacy  of  its  capital. 

LN'AGUA,  GnANDE,  an  island  ofthe  N.  sea; 
situate  to  thew.  ofthe  island  of  St.  Doii:ingo. 

I.NAGt'A,  another  island,  called  Pfqiuna  or 
Small,  to  distinguish  i(  Irom  (he  former.  It  is  close 
to  the  same  ;  and  (hey  are  both,  one  and  the  other, 
well  known  by  navigators. 
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Inagua,  a  bay  in  (he  laro;er  of  the  aforesaid 
islands,  on  (lie  w.  coasi,  and  opposite  (he  )i.  n.  e. 
coast  of  (ho  ishwid  of  Cuba. 

INAH  UA  YA,  V'a  i.i.f,  de,  a  valley  in  (he  pro- 
vince and  corregimkn'.o  of  Carabaya,  between  (he 
rivers  Aiiicn1;i(a  and  Inambari. 

INAMIJAHI,  a  seKlemcnt  of  the  province  and 
correpmienio  of  Carabaya  in  Peru  ;  annexotl  to  (he 
cuiMcy  of  {'oaza. 

Inambari,  a  lar<je  river  of  Peru.  It  rises  in 
the  province  of  San  (iaiun,  near  (he  se(t lenient  of 
Pelccliuco,  runs  n.  forming  various  curves,  in 
which  i(  collects  the  waters  of  sev(,-ral  others,  enters 
the  Pereno,  in  a  very  abund;in(  Mreaiii,  in  (lie  pro- 
vince of  ('axaniarquilla,  and  according  (o  Don 
Cosmc  Bnciio,  empties  i(seU  in  (he  Veayale. 

INA.MIjU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  jiossessed  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  runs  s.  in  a  toleralily  large  stream, 
and  enters  the  Ilio  Negro,  between  the  Abuara  and 
the  Maraviii. 

INAQini'O.     SeeANAQuiTO. 

[INAITENDUE  Island,  (the  Gower  island 
of  (yart<'ret),  so  named  by  Surville,  lies  on  the  «. 
side  of  the  islands  of  Arsacides,  2^  4' e.  of  port 
Praslin.] 

IXAOAIJU,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  is  formetl  by  a  desague  or  waste- 
water of  (he  grea(  river  Caquet.i,  is  large  and  near 
the  shore  of  the  same,  and  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Marahi. 

INACBI,  a  small  river  of  the  ])rovince  and 
government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs  it),  and  enters 
the  Parana,  between  (he  rivers  Aguarauand  Uru- 
guaj-  Chico. 

IN('A,  a  sedlement  of  (he  province  and  rone- 
gimienlo  of  Ciienca  in  (he  kingdom  of  (^uito  ; 
situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  Naranjal. 

Inca,  .Jaudinf.s  dkf,,  another  se((lemen(,  of 
the  jirovince  and  goveriinieii(  of  Cliucuitoin  Peru  ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  great  lake  Titicaca. 

Inca,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  corregimiento 
ofCiiyo  in  (he  kingdom  of  Chile,  close  (o  (he 
source  of  the  river  (j|niliola. 

I.NCA,  a  bridge  in  Cliile,  which  is  nothing  but 
n  large  mountain  cut  through  by  the  river  Men- 
d()7.a.  This  mountain  principally  consists  of 
gypsum  ;  and  large  clusters  of  beautiful  stalactites, 
formed  by  the  crystallization  of  that  substance,  arc 
buspenilcd  from  the  arch  of  (he  bridge. 

INCAIII'ASI,  a  settlement  t)ftlie  province  and 
conigiiiiifnlo  of  Ca.Nlro  Vireyiia  in  Peru ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  La  Sal. 

LNUASAMANCA,  un  island  of  the  lake  Uiua- 


marca,  in  the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Oma- 
suyosin  Peru. 

LXCMA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  liispa- 
niola  or  St.  Domingo. 

INCOGNITA,  TiErtRA,  a  country  of  the 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  extending  from 
the  island  of  Monmouth  as  far  as  the  iiiorro  or 
mountain  of  Las  Lomas. 

INCOGNITO,  Rio,  a  river  in  the  province 
and  government  of  La  Louisiana.  It  runs.?,  and 
enters  Ifie  sea  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  that  of 
San  Andres. 

Incognito,  Rio,  another,  a  small  river  in  the 
same  province  and  government.  It  also  runs  j. 
to  the  sea,  in  the  bay  of  San  Andres  and  (lia(  of  San 
Joseph. 

INCURIS,  or  Incuries,  a  barbarous  na(ion 
of  Indians,  who  dwell  in  (he  woods  to  the  s.  of 
(he  river  Maranon.  It  is  in  condnual  warfare 
with  (he  nation  of  Las  Agnas,  and  is  known  also 
by  the  names  of  Inuris  and  Zap;is. 

INCUYACHl,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  disfrictof  (he  a/c<.-W/a»Hayo;'  of  Tonala 
in  Nueva  Espaiia. 

INDAPAKAPEO,  a  seKlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  Tarimbaro,  and  alcaldia  mai/nr  of 
Valladclid,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Me- 
choncan  ;  situate  on  an  extensive  loity  ground, 
which  on  (he  <r.  is  bounded  by  the  sierra  del  real  o( 
Ozumadan.  It  contains  5G  tamilies  of  Spaniards, 
Mus/ees,  and  Mulattoes,  and  82  Indians.  I(  is 
five  leagues  (o  (he  c.  of  i(s  capital. 

INDAC^UIES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyiio  de 
Granada;  situate  at  the  head  and  source  of  the 
great  river  of  La  Magdalena. 

INDEHEJ:],  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Tcpeguana,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya; 
situate  between  those  of  Tepeguana  and  Cerro 
Gordo. 

[INDEPENDENCE  Mount  is  situated  on  (he 
strait   through   which    (he    wa((rs  of  lake  George 
and   Eas(  bay  flow  iii(o  lake   Champlain,   in  (he 
«.  v;.  par(  of  the  (own  of  Orwell  in  Hutlaiul  conn 
ty,  V%rm()nt,  and  opposite  to  Ticonderoga.J 

[INDIAN  Bay  lies  on  (he  w.  side  of  Bonavista 
bay,  in  Newfoundland  island  ] 

[Indian  Oi  »  Tow  n,  a  (o«n  in  Lincoln  coun- 
ty, in  the  district  of  Maine,  situated  on  an  inland 
in  Penobscot  river,  just  above  (he  Gre^it  falls, 
and  about  30  miles  below  (he  Forks.  Mere  are 
about  lOOdimilies,  who  are  Roman  Calholics,  (he 
remains  of  the  Penobscot  tribe,  and  the  only  In- 
dians who  reside  in  the  ilistrict  of  i^laine.  They 
live  together  in  a  regular  socielv,  and  arc  in- 
o  o  2 
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creasing  in  number;  Ihe  sachems  having  laid  an 
injunction  on  the  young  people  to  marry  early. 
Jn  a  former  war,  this  tribe  had  their  lands  taken 
from  them  ;  but  at  the  coinmenccmcnt  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution,  the  provincial  congress  granted 
them  a  tract  of  land,  12  miles  wide,  intersected  in 
the  miildie  by  the  river.  They  have  a  right,  in 
preference  to  any  other  tribe,  to  hunt  and  fish  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Penobscot  extends. 
In  their  town  is  a  decent  cinirch  with  a  bell ;  and 
a  priest  resides  among  them  to  admiaibter  the  or- 
dinances.] 

[Indian  Orchard,  a  tract  of  land  in  North- 
ampton county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Delaware  river,  on  the  river  Lexawacsein.] 

[Indian  River,  orCvpRESS  Swamp,  lies  partly 
in  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  This 
morass  extends  six  miles  from  e.  to  w.  and  nearly 
12  from  K.  to  s.  including  an  area  of  nearly  30,000 
acres  of  land.  The  whole  of  this  swamp  is  a  higli 
and  level  bason,  very  wet,  though  undoubtedly 
the  highest  land  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  False 
cape,  at  the  mouth  of  Indian  river,  and  the  n.  e. 
part  of  Cedar  neck,  is  in  lat.  S8°  33'  J  3"  ??.  and 
J  1|  miles  5.  of  the  light-house  at  cape  Henlopen. 
Cedar  swamp  contains  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
trees,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles.] 

[Indian  River,  on  the  e.  coast  of  the  peninsula 
ef  E.  Florida,  rises  a  short  distance  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  runs  from  «.  to  s.  forming  a  kind  of 
inland  passage  for  many  miles  along  the  coast. 
Jt  is  also  called  Rio  Ays,  and  has  on  the  «.  sitle 
of  its  mouth  the  point  El  Palmer,  on  the  5.  that  of 
the  Leech.     Lat.  27°  30'  ?/.     Long.  80^  40'  ».] 

[Inhian  River,  district  of  Maine,  a  small 
arm  of  the  sea,  between  Chandler's  and  Pleasant 
liver.] 

[Indian  Island.     See  PE^fOBScoT  River.] 

[Indian  Town,  in  Maryland,  a  village  situated 
on  Indian  creek,  on  the  *.  e.  bank  of  Choptank 
river,  and  in  Dorchester  county,  three  miles  s.  w. 
of  Newmarket.] 

[Indian  Town,  a  small  post-town  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, 10  miles  from  Sawyer's  ferry,  and  33  from 
Edenton.] 

[INDIANA,  a  territory  in  Virginia,  lying  be- 
tween Ohio  river  and  the  Laurel  mountain,  con- 
taining about  3\  millions  of  acres.  It  is  nearly  of 
a  triangular  form,  and  extends  in  length  from  the 
Pennsylvania  line  to  the  waters  of  the  Little  Kan- 
liuway.  It  was  granted  to  Samuel  Wharton,  Wil- 
liam Trent,  and  CJcorge  Morgan,  Esquires,  and  a 
few  other  persons,  in  the  year  17()S,  by  the  Sha- 
wanese,  Delaware,  and  Huron  tribes  of  Indians, 
as  a  compensation  lot  losses  ta  the  amount  of 


83,9IG/.  lOs.  8d.  currency,  which  these  people 
had  sustained  by  the  depredations  of  the  Indians 
in  the  year  1763.  It  is  a  valuable  tract  of  land  ; 
but  tlie  title  of  the  proprietors,  though  pronounced 
good  by  a  committee  of  congress  in  1782,  is  at 
present  embarrassed  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

By  the  census  of  1810,  the  population  of  this 
territorial  government  amounted  to  24,520  souls.] 

[INDIANE,  a  small  harbour  in  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton.] 

INDIANS,  a  general  name  given  to  all  the 
aborigines  of  the  Indies  or  America.  Tliey  are 
scattered  over  an  cxteiit  of  two  prodigious  conti- 
nents, and  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  na- 
tions and  tribes,  differing  very  little  from  each 
other  in  their  customs  and  modes  of  life  ;  all  form- 
ing a  lively  picture  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  Indians  are  of  a  straight  stature,  and  taller 
than  the  generality  of  other  nations ;  are  robust, 
and  of  a  constitution  as  well  equal  to  temporary 
exertion,  as  to  surmount  the  continuance  of  the 
greatest  hardships  and  labours.  They  have  the 
head  a  little  flat,  the  features  regular,  the  aspect 
ferocious,  and  the  hair  long,  black,  and  strong, 
like  a  horse's  tail.  They  have  no  beards,  and 
their  skin  is  of  an  obscure  red.  When  the  Euro- 
peans discovered  their  countries, they  found  the  na- 
tives quite  naked,  save  in  what  the  civilized  na- 
tions hold  indispensable.  They  are  all  of  an  uni- 
form appearance,  muscular,  but  thin,  whilst  their 
education  teaches  them  only  to  adapt  their  bodies 
to  the  modes  of  life  they  are  to  follow,  and  their 
minds  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  greatest  calamities.. 
Their  uniform  occupation  is  the  chase  and  war; 
agriculture  they  leave  to  the  care  of  the  women,  and 
commerce  they  despise.  When  the  cliase  is  ovcr^ 
and  which  tliey  follow  with  consummate  skill  and 
ingenuity,  and  that  they  have  heaped  together  their 
provisions,  they  pass  their  time  in  the  greatest  in« 
dolence,  sleep  one  half  of  the  day,  and  the  other 
sing  and  dance  with  little  decency,  and  eat  and 
drink  beyond  ail  limits.  Before  the  arrival  of  the- 
Europeans,  they  were  not  acquainted  with  any  fer- 
mented liquor ;  but  since  that  time,  druiikcrmess- 
has  ever  been  the  sole  object  of  their  ambition.  In 
fact,  tliey  are  scarcely  ever  sober,  and  will  lie  ex- 
tended upon  the  ground,  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  and  to  the  greatest  disorders  : 
such,  however,  as  refrain  from  this  pernicious 
practice  live  to  an  old  age,  enjoying  a  life  full  of 
health  and  vigour. 

Their  general  character  is  to  be  ferocious,  al- 
ways serious  and  melancholy,  respectful  to  those 
in  their  presence,  and  particularly  so  to  elders. 
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Tliey  are  of  a  cold  (emperament,  and  never  speak 
without  incdiUitiii<^  niiicli  on  what  they  have  to 
say,  and  stopping  till  others  iiave  finished  ;  so  that 
they  find  great  fault  with  the  vivacity  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, wlio  are  in  the  habit  of  interrupting  each 
other,  and  speaking  at  the  same  time.  In  tlieir 
juntas  and  councils  they  observe  great  silence  and 
veneration  lor  age,  capacity,  and  merit ;  and 
no  one  is  more  regardful  of  the  laws  of  hospitality 
than  the  Indian  :  but  witli  their  enemies  they  are 
implacable  and  cruel,  and  dissemble  their  anger 
under  the  mask  of  friendship  till  they  find  an  op- 
jjortunity  of  executing  their  vengeance:  nor  will 
time  deaden  their  animosity,  for  they  will  seek 
their  enemy  after  the  laj)se  of  years,  travelling  to 
great  distances,  imjieded  neither  by  the  asperity  of 
the  mountains  and  deserts,  the  dread  of  wild  beasts, 
nor  the  impetaosity  of  torrents  :  they  are  in  such 
a  case  alike  insensible  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  and  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirst,  that 
Ihcy  may  glut  themselves  with  his  flesh.  Notwith- 
stamliiig  this,  they  are  not  ciiptious,  but  will  sub- 
mit quietly  to  affronts  and  insults.  Liberty,  taken 
in  its  widest  sense,  is  their  ruling  passion  ;  and  for 
it  they  sncrifice  all ;  leading,  upf)n  the  whole,  a  life 
replete  with  misery  and  wretclieilness.  Although 
the  women  bear  the  weight  of  domestic  drudgery 
and  labour  in  general,  yet  are  they  much  re- 
spected. Some  nations  tolerate  polygamy,  but  this 
is  not  common  to  all.  It  is  well  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  although  some  of  them  are  so  incre- 
dibly stupid  that  they  appear  rather  like  brutes 
than  rational  beings,  and  even  wanting  at  times 
the  instinct  of  the  former,  others  havebeen  found  to 
possess  a  nice  and  lively  discrimination,  and  to 
have  well  formeil  ideas. 

If  the  total  indifference  of  the  Indian  to  temporal 

things  were  balanced  by  a  corresponding  reg-ard  to 

spiritual,  they  might  well   be  called   happy  ;  for 

they  injoy  an  undisturbed  tranquillity  in  all  the 

concerns  ot'  lite,  prosperous  or  tmfortunate.    Tlieir 

,    vesture   is    humble  ;  if  it  is  torn  by  accident,  it 

concerns  them  not,  nor  do  they  even  desire  a  better. 

i    They  despise  riches  and  authority,  and  it  is  equal  to 

I    them   whether   they  be  a   cacique   or    a   vassal  ; 

;    and  for  this   reason  there  is  no  reciprocal  esteem 

!•  amongst  them.    Their  food  is  not  less  simple  than 

their  vesture  ;  and,   it>  short,  nothing  can  move  or 

excite  them,   nor  can  (hey  be  stimulated  by  fear, 

i    or  obliged  by  force.    ISo  invincible  is  (heir  stupidity, 

1    and  so  contented  are  they  with  their  lot,  that  no  en- 

I   deavours  can  instruct  them  ;  so  slow,  that  it  is  cora- 

I    mon  to  s.iy  of  a  work  which   is  of  little  moment, 

i  but  which  w  ill  take  much  time,  that  it  is  the  labour 


of  an  Indian  ;  since  they  will,  in  making  carpets^ 
quilts,  and  other  articles,  actually  count  the  threads 
one  by  one.  They  are  naturally  of  a  mechanical 
turn,  and  would,  without  instruction,  make  con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  arts.  They  marry, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  servants  in  their 
wives,  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  ;  namely, 
spinning,  making  shirts  and  shoes,  dressing  (he 
food,  preparing  the  maize,  baking  the  rice,  and 
making  chicha ;  whilst  (hey  squat  down  (this  being 
their  general  posture)  before  the  tire,  witlioutmo\- 
ing  but  to  eat.  If  any  traveller  loses  his  way,  and 
arrives  at  the  cabin,  they  hide  themselves,  and  tell 
their  wives  to  say  that  they  are  not  at  home  ;  and 
although  all  that  you  might  require  of  them  were 
that  they  should  attend  you  only  for  half  a  quarter 
of  a  league,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  ac- 
quiesce. 

Their  habitations  are  small,  tlie  fire-plnce  is  in 
the  middle,  and  they  live  with  the  animals  which 
they  keep,  holding  in  great  esteem  the  dogs,  and 
seldom  having  less  about  them  than  three  or  four. 
The  bed  consists  of  two  or  three  sheep-skins,  with- 
out any  thing  else  whatever.  They  sleep  huddled 
together,  and  always  without  undressing.  Super- 
stition is  general  among.st  them;  it  is  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  They  believe  auguries  and  divi- 
nations, and  are  so  infatuated  that  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  them  of  their  error,  and  to  make  (hem  em- 
brace the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  indeed, when  this 
is  the  case,  they  are  prompted  to  it  by  mere  cere- 
mony, or  from  fear  of  chastisement. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  Indians,  al- 
though in  the  settlements  of  the  missions  of  Para- 
guay, and  amongst  those  who  have  been  educated 
amongst  the  Spaniards  in  the  province  of  Quiio 
and  other  parts,  there  are  some  civilized,  intelliirent 
in  the  arts,  and  regular  followers  of  their  religion, 
these  being  called  Ladinos.  The  disease  of  (he 
small-pox,  which  was  unknown  to  them  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  which  (hey  luive  ex- 
perienced every  six  or  seven  years,  has  des(roveil 
millions;  and  when  it  occurs,  deadi  is  almost"  in- 
evitable, and  whole  settlements  are  swept  off  at 
once.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  under  oiib 
article  the  whole  history  of  (he  Indians,  whoever 
wishes  to  be  further  instructed  concerning  them, 
may  consult  the  chronologer  .-Vntonio  de  Ilerrern, 
/v.  (iregorio  (larcia,  Don  Antonio  dc  Ulloa,  and 
the  Father  Laffiteau.  [.See  also  deseripdon  of 
the  natives  of  Ckua,  and  other  islands,  in  this 
work.] 

[\V  e  consider  the  account  of  the  Indians,  given 
by  Alcedo,  relating  exclusively  to  tuose  inhabiting 
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[S.  America, or  such  parts  as  comprise  (lie Spanish 

colonics. 

Some  writers  have  conjectured  tlie  number  of 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  or  Indians,  in  America, 
to  be  under  2,500,0(30 ;  but  this  we  conceive 
to  be  cgrejjiously  under  the  marlt ;  and  can 
only  account  tor  the  falsity  of  the  calculation  from 
the  little  griiiiino  intelligence  (hose  writers  pos- 
sessed of  every  thing  res|)ecting  the  s.  continent. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, the  island  of  llispaniola  alone  contained  at 
least  1,000,000  of  irdmbitants  ;  Bartholomew  de 
las  Casas  estimated  the  number  at  3,000,000  ;  and 
millions  were  said  to  be  buried  in  the  mines,  or 
hunted  to  death  by  the  Spaniards,  both  ou  the 
islands  and  continent. 

In  the  n.  parts  of  America,  numbers  were  doubt- 
less dchtroyed  in  forming  the  Etiglish,  Dutch,  and 
French  colonies  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ruptures 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians,  very  ("ew 
comparatively  perished  by  war.     Famine,  and  its 
companion  the  pestilence,  frequently  destroy  whole 
tribes.     The  diseases  also  introduced  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  made  great  havoc.     The  spirituous 
liquors,  in  the  use  of  which  they  have  been  ini- 
tiated by  the  whites,  prove  perhaps  most  of  all  re- 
pugnant to  population.     They  waste  as  the  Euro- 
peans advance,  they  moulder  away,  and  disa|ipear. 
The  most  numerous  tribes  are  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  settlements  of  the  whites  ;   and  it  is 
very  certain  that   in  proportion  to  their  distance 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  fire-arms. 
All  the  nations  n.  of  lake  Superior,  and  those  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  use  only  bows  and  arrows  ; 
so  that  when  their  scattered  situation  is  considered, 
the  various  customs  and   superstitions   which   it 
would  be  necessary  to  reconcile,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce unity  of  action,  and  what  a  small  proportion 
of  them  have  the  apparatus,  or  understaiul  the  use 
of  musketry,  or  possess  resources  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  lasting  hostilities  against  the  |)owcr  of 
the  United  State<,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  even 
partial  defeats  of  the  federal  troops  will  hasten  their 
ruin,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  dexterity  and 
iiitrepiility  which  tlu'y  exhibited  in  several  actions 
with  the  regular  troops;  in  the  late  war.     But   this 
neith.  r  is  iu)r  ought  to  be  the  wish  of  the  inhabi- 
tants o(  the  Uniteil  Slates  ;   they  ought   to  teach 
them  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  curb  the  exorbi- 
tant lust  of  farther  extent  of  territory. 

A  li-'t  of  Indian  tribes,  in  Imlay's  History  of 
Kentucky,  makes  the  aggregate  number  less  than 
()0,()()0  who  inhabit  the  country  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 


gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  tis  far  w.  as  (lie  country 
has  been  generally  explored  ;  that  is,  to  the  head 
water  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  thence  a  good 
way  up  the  Missouri,  and  between  that  river  and 
Santa  Fe, 

The  population  of  the  Indian  nations  in  the  s. 

Iiartsof  the  United  States,  somewiiat  different  from 
mlay,  is,  according  to   Mr.  Purcell,  who  resided 
among  them  in  1780,  as  follows : 

Gun-men.     Total, 
Muscogees,   commonly  called 

Creeks,  -  -         5,S60       17,280 

Chactaws,  -  -  4,lol        13,423 

Chickasaws,  -  -  375         2,290 

Cherokees,  -  -  2,800         8,530 

Catabaws,  -  -  J  30  490 


]3,31fi  42,033 
The  above  Red  nations  have  increased  in  a  small 
degree  since  the  general  peace  established  among 
theiu  in  1777,  The  whites  incorporated  among 
them  are  few  in  number,  and  lead  a  vagaborul  lite;, 
going  from  tribe  to  tribe  as  their  restless  disposition 
leads  them.  The  increase  of  population  is  con- 
siderably checked  by  the  quantities  of  adulterated 
and  poisonous  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  vene- 
real distemper,  introduced  among  them  by  the 
■whites. 

Major-general  Anthony  Wayne  put  an  end  to 
the  destructive  war  with  the  Indians,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  concluded  at  Greenville, 
Aug.  o,  1795,  which  was  ratified  by  the  president 
of  the  United  Slates,  Dec.  22,  1795.  The  Indian 
tribes  signed  the  treaty  in  the  following  order: 
Wyandols,  Delawares,  Shawanoes,  Ottawas,  Chi- 
pawas,  Ottawa,  Patawatames  of  the  river  of  St. 
Joseph,  Patawatani's  of  Huron,  Miamies,  Miamis 
and  J-]ell{iver,  Eel  Kiver  tribe,  Miamis,  Kick;ipoos 
and  Kaskaskias,  Delawares  of  Sandusky,  and  some 
of  the  Six  Nations  living  at  Santlusky.  These  In- 
dians ceded  to  the  United  Slates  various  tracts  of 
land  fiom  two  to  12  miles  square,  near  the  ditterent 
posts  in  the  N.W.  Territory.  The  United  Slates 
delivered  to  the  Indian  tribes  above  nauu-d  goods 
to  the  value  of  20,000  dollars  ;  and  agreed  to  de- 
liver in  goods  to  the  value  of  9300  dollars  annu- 
ally, lor  ever.  The  portion  which  each  tribe  is 
to  receive  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  the  parti- 
cular  nation  or  tribe. 

Little  is  yet  known  of  the  Indians  in  the  interior 
parts  of  N.  America.  In  1792,  Mr.  Stewart,  said 
to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  British  court,  returned 
from  four  years  travels  through  the  hiiherto  unex- 
plored regions  to  the  w.   Taking  his  course  w.  s.  ze.] 
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[from  the  posts  on  (lie  lakes,  I)P  ponotrafrd  to  <lie 
dc.kI  of  (lie  Missouri,  and  frojn  ilicjirc  due  a',  (o 
■wilhiti  500  niilis  of  liic  shores  of  (lie  Fiiciftr.  occMii. 
lie  joined  the  iiidiior  Indi'iis  in  sevcr.'d  Ijitllis 
aiTiiiiisI  llie  Shore  Indians:  all  whicli  cominir  sliort 
of  Ids  o')iec'(,  tiie  |)roc  tiriiiir  a  jieice,  so  lliat  he 
nii<;li(  ex|)  oie  (he  condnenl  Ircm  sea  lo  s.  a  ;  alter 
some  ^l.iy,  he  returned  rieaiiy  I)J  the  s;iinc  ronic 
lie  had  pursued  in  jroiii"  out.  Beyond  the  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Stewart  met  \\\{\i  many  powerful  na- 
tions, in  jr''neral  hospitable  and  courteous.  Tlie 
Indian  nations  h('  visited  ic.  appeared  to  be  a  po- 
lished and  civilized  people,  havini;  towns  regu- 
larly built,  and  beinjj  in  a  state  ol  society  not  I'ar 
removed  Iron)  lliit  of  the  Europeans,  and  only 
■\vanliii;j  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  to  be  |)erfe(:(ly  so. 
They  are  always  clad  in  skins  cut  in  tin  clejrjarit 
manner,  and  in  many  respects  ])ref<?rable  to  the 
garments  in  use  amonij  the  whites.  Adjacent  to 
these  nations  is  a  vast  ridifC  of  mountains,  which 
may  be  called  the  Alle-^hany  of  the  w.  parts  of 
America,  and  serves  as  a  barrier  ajrainst  the  too 
frequent  in<Mirsions  of  I  he  Coast  Indians,  wlioent'-r- 
tain  a  nioilal  antip.ithy  to  the  nations  and  tribes  in- 
habiting; llie  country  e.  of  the  mountains.  See 
Umt    i>  Stati  S.J 

INDIAS,  C)c'(:ii)ENTAi,i  s,  a  name  s^'vcn  to 
America,  to  distiuirnisli  it  (roin  the  E.  Indies  of 
Asia  :  the  tbrmer  bein;;;  to  the  :»'.  the  latter  to  the 
e.  of  ICurope.  Th:s  name  owes  its  oriirin  to  the 
solicitude  of  the  first  discoverers  of  An  erica,  who 
united  the  one  India  with  the  other,  althoui;!)  in 
fad  they  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other  ol  half 
the  circiiniterence  ol  the  terraqueous  globe.  See 
article  Ami  rica. 

[It   is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the 
Efiijlisli  ac('e|)talioii  of  the  term  West  Indies  is  to- 
tally dillerent  liom  that  of  our  author.      \\  ilh  us 
;  it  means  only  ceitain  islands  of  the  zo.  hemisphere. 
See  W  Est  Indies.! 

Series  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Indies. 
This  dignity  was  created   at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Emperor  (Jharles  V.  by  his  Holiness  Clement 
VII.  in  l;VJ4. 

].  Don  y\ntonio(le  Roxas,  bishop  of  Mallorca, 
:  tutor  to  the  inlant   Don  F'ernando,   who  was  atler- 
'.wanls  emperor,  bishop  of  Ciranada,  and  presiilent 
of  the  council  ol  Castilla. 

y.  Don  I-'eriiaiuio  Nino  de  Guevara,  archbishop 
and  president  of  Grunada,  and  bishop  of  Si- 
};nenza. 

3.  Don  Antonio  <lc  Fonseca,  bishop  of  Pam- 
plona, and  president  of  C,i>tilla. 

■1.  Don  Juan  ue  (j'u/.iuaii,  archdeacon  of  Giia- 
dalaxara,  canon  of  the  holy  church  of  Toledo, 


principal  reliiriou'!  at(<'ndant,  almoner  and  head 
chaplain   of  the  Kings  Don  I''eli|>e  II.  and  III. 

5.  Don  .FiMii  Bi|)lista  de  Acevedo,  bishop  of 
A'alladolid,  ir'.qnis.loi-sreneral,  and  presidi'iit  of 
Cast:  Ha. 

().  Don  Pedro  Manso,  niJor  of  Pami)lona  and 
of  G'r:inada,  afrfJfle  of  thi'  court,  president  of 
N^dladolid,  and  afterwards  of  the  council  of  Cas- 
tilla,  archbislio|)  of  Cesarca ;  elected  patriarch 
in  fGOy. 

7.  Ton  Diego  de  Guzman,  canon  of  the  holy 
church  of  Toledo,  of  the  sii|)reme  council  of  the 
inqnisitidii,  co'nniissary-general  of  the  crusade, 
chief  clia|)Iain  and  almoner  to  Don  I'elipe  III. 
tutor  of  (lie  infants  Dona  Ana,  (|ueeii  of  I'rance, 
and  Dona  Maria,  empress  of  G'ermany,  areh- 
bisho  ■  of  Sevllla,  and  cardinal  of  the  holy  chinch, 
in  IGIO. 

8.  Don  Francisco  Geronimo  Pacheco,  of  the 
council  of  slate,  inquisitor-general,  and  elected 
patriarch  in  \i)'25. 

9.  Don  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman,  chief  chap- 
lain and  aliioner  to  Kine  Don  Felipe  IV'.  canon 
of  the  holy  church  of  Toledo,  and  in  the  same, 
chief  chaplain  to  the  new  kings;  elected  patriarch 
in   I62G  ;   he  died  in  1(>55. 

10.  Don  Antonio  Manrique  de  G'uzman,  arch- 
hisho|)  ol  Tiro  ;  nominated  patriarch  in  1655  ;  he 
died  in  l()7y. 

1  I.  Don  Antonio  de  Bcnavides  y  Bezan,  arch- 
bislioj)  of  Tiro,  commissary-general  of  the  cru- 
sade ;   nominated  in  the  above  year,    IG79. 

ly.  Don  Carlos  de  Borja,  chief  comcndidor  of 
Buey  in  the  order  of  Alcantara,  an  hbisho[)  of 
Trebisoiida,  cardinal  of  the  holy  church  ;  elected 
in   1707  ;   he  died  in  17.'i,'i. 

l.'i.  Don  .liian  de  Lancaster  y  Noronn,  Duke 
of  Abrnnles,  bisho|>  of  Cuenca,  patriarch,  chap- 
lain-major, and  almoner  to  the  king;  elected  in 
the  above  year,  I'jJ  ;   he  died  in  the  same. 

14.  Don  Alvaro  de  Mendoza  Camafio  y  Soto- 
mayor,  principal  religious  attendant,  canon  and 
archdeacon  of  Trastamara  in  the  holy  church  of 
Santiago,  abbot  of  Alcalii  la  Real  and  of  Biirgo 
Hotido,  kniirht  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  cliap- 
lain-major  ol  I, a  l]ncarnacion,  and  cardinal  of  (he 
holy  church  ;  elee(ed  pa(riarch,  almoner-major, 
ami  vicar-general  of  (he  army  and  armada  in  the 
aforesaiil  year,  ITJS;  he  died  in  17GI. 

15.  Don  Ventura  de  Cordoba  Espinola  y  la 
(i'erda,  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Talavera  in  the 
church  of  Toledo,  abbot  of  Ru(e  and  Ana(e,  car- 
dinal of  the  holy  church  ;  elected  in  I'Ul  ;  he  died 
in  1777. 

IG.  Don  Francisco  Delgado,  archbishop  of  Se- 
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villa,  vic<»-cliaplaiH  and  cliief  almoner  (o  (lie  kins^, 
vicar-cciii-ral  to  the  armies  ami  tlu-  armada,  graiKl 
chanodlor  of  the  royal  ami  distiiiiruished  order  of 
("harles  HI.  ami  cardinal  of  the  holy  cliurcli; 
elorted  patriarch  in  1777  ;  he  died  in  1781. 

17.  Don  Cavelano  .\dzor,  canon  of  Segovia, 
iikfjnisitor  ofCcWdoba  and  Valladolid,  al)bot  of  the 
C(>lle»iale  cliiircli  of  San  Ildefonso,  consecrated 
bishop  of  Selimbria,  and  elected  patriarch  in  1781 ; 
lie  died  six  months  after,  in  178:^. 

18.  Don  Manuel  Ventura  dc  Figiicroa,  grand 
chancellor  of  the  order  of  Charles  HI.  patriarch 
ofthe  Indies,  pro-chaplain  and  chief  almoner  to 
the  liing,  vicar-general  of  the  armies  and  the  ar- 
mada, canon  and  archdeacon  of  Nemlos  in  the 
cliiirch  of  Santiago,  of  tlie  council  and  chamber 
ofCastilla,  and  governor  of  the  council,  cominis- 
sary-ijeneral  of  "the  crusade,  collector-general  of 
the  sp  ils  and  vacant  places,  &c.  and  archbishop 
of  Laodieea  ;  he  died  in  178^. 

19.  Don  .Antonio  Sentmanat,  canon  of  tlie  holy 
church  of  Barcelona,  auditor  of  the  Sacra  Rota 
in  Rome,  bishop  of  Avila,  which  he  renounced 
■when  he  was  elected  patriarch,  almoner  and  chap- 
lain-major to  his  Majesty's  grand  chancellor  of  llie 
order  of  Charles  111.  and  vicar-general  of  his  ar- 
mies and  armada,  in  1784. 

Series  ofthe  Grand  Chancellors  of  the  Indies. 

1.  The  Count  Mercnrio  de  Gatinara,  nominated 
first  chancellor  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1368,  and  resigned  the  office  by  his  death. 

2.  Don  Francisco  de  los  Cobos,  Marquis  of  Ca- 
marasa;  elected  many  years  afterwards.  The 
possession  of  the  two  audiences  ofthe  Indies  were 
sold  to  the  several  vice-chancellors  whom  he 
named  ;  and  at  his  death  the  office  became  ex- 
tinct. 

3.  Don  Gaspar  dc  Guzman,  Count  Duke  of 
Olivarcs,  in  whom  the  office  was  renewed  by  King 
Don  Felipe  IV.  in  1623;  he  died  in  1015,  and 
the  right  of  inheritance  was  vested  in  his  family. 

•4.  Don  Ramiro  Nuiiez  Perez  Feline  dc  Guzman, 
Marquis  of  Toral,  and  Duke  of  Medina  de  las 
Torres,  Prince  of  Astillano ;  he  came  to  the 
office  from  having  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
ihe  Count  Duke,  and  held  it  from  the  year  1627 
to  lti'i9,   when  his  wife  died. 

b.  Don  Luis  Mendez  de  [laro,  Count  Duke  of 
Olivares,  Duke  of  Montoro,  plenipotentiary  in 
the  peace  of  Portugal ;  he  died  in  IC(il. 

G.  Don  P'rancisco  Alvarez  de  ToK'ilo,  Dnkc  of 
Montoro,  Marquis  of  Carpio  ;  and  in  him  tiie  of- 
fice became  again  extinct  by  decree  of  the  king, 
ill  1706. 

7.  Don  Fcrnaudo  de  Silva  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 


Duke  of  Alva,  Marquis  del  Carpio,  captain-gene- 
ral of  the  royal  armies,  major-domo  mayor  of  the 
king,  knight  ofthe  illustrious  order  of  Toison,  also 
ofthe  orders  of  Sancti  Spiritus,  San  Glenaro,  and 
t'alatrava,  great  cross  of  the  order  of  Charles  111, 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Paris,  and  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  Indies  ;   having  returned  to  resign  his 
olhce  by  the  decree  of  King    Ferdinand    VI.   in 
1375,  he  died  in  1776;  and  by  a  subsequent  de- 
cree the  office  was  entirely  abolished. 
Series  of  the   Presidents  and   Governors  of  (he 
Royal  and  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies. 
This  tribunal  was   instituted  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  in  1524,  ujion  the  footing  of  a  presi- 
dent and  grand  chancellor  (the  same  being  a  coun- 
sellor and  president  in  the  vacancy  ofthe  former), 
a  fiscal,  two  secretaries,  a  lieutenant  of  the  grand 
chancellor,    three  relators,    a  chamber-secretary, 
four  accountants,  a  secretary  to  the  chamber  pu- 
iiislimenls,  condemnations,  and  deposits,  a  chief 
chronicler,  a  cosmographer,  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, an  alguazil-mayor,  two  fiscal  agents,  an 
advocate  and  procurator  to  the  poor,  an  apijraiser 
of  processes,  a  chaplain,  and  four  porters.     Its  ju- 
risdiction extends  ibr  more  than  4000  leagues,  and 
no  tribunal  in  the  world,  not  even  the  Roman  se- 
nate, ever  had   so  complete  an  authority  as  this  ; 
since  it   took  cognizance  and  had  the   unlimited 
controul  of  all  affiiirs  by  sea  and  land,  of  con- 
cerns jjolitical,  military,  civil,    and  criminal,  to- 
gether with  unrestricted  faculty  over  the  viceroys, 
presidents,  royal   audiences,  house  of  trade,  the 
armadas,  tlolillas,  and  garrisons.     It  used,   liow- 
ever,  to  consult  the  king  in  the  making  of  vice- 
roys, presidents,  governors,  judges,   corregidors, 
and  commanders  ;  also  in  the  appointment  of  the 
six   bishops,   their  dignitaries,  canons,   and   pre- 
bends.    1(  liad  the  charge  of  the  missions  sent  to 
instruct  and  convert  tlie  Indians,  and  in  short  of 
every  thing  (hat  could  relate  to  the  government  of 
and  dis|)eiisa(ion  of  justice   in  the   ladies.     The 
kings  of  Spain  have  at  dilierent  times  made  some 
variations  in  its  establishment;   but  the  presidejits 
and    governors  who   have   presided   in   it  are  as 
Ibllows : 

1.  Don  .hian  Rodriguez  dc  Fonseca,  brother  of 
the  Senorde  A laejo:-,  archbishop  of  Rosano,  bishop 
of  Burgos,  being  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
dean  of  Sevilla  ;  his  governme'it  was  confined  to 
that  which  related  to  the  fleets  n'ld  armadas  of  the 
Indies,  until  iliatihe  King  Don  Feriinndo,  the  Ca- 
tholic, called  him  tot  heron:  f,  in  order  (hat  he  might 
preside  in  the  Indies.  Tlii-.  he  continued  to  do  until 
the  time  (hat  the  Emperor  ClnrK's  V.  nominated 
his  prime  chancellor  Mercuriode  Gatinara  to  be  su- 
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pcrinfcndant  of  all  tlie  councils.  This  person  ac- 
conlin^jly  became  a  leading  assistant  in  all  the 
juntas  tiiat  had  been  established. 

2.  Don  i'V.  (iaicia  de  Loaisa,  E^cneral  of  the 
order  of  St.  Domingo,  confessor  to  the  emperor, 
bisliop  of  Osma  and  Sigucnza,  arclibishop  of 
Sevilla,  and  cardinal  of  the  holy  church,  in 
1321. 

3.  Don  Garcia  Fernandez  Manrique,  Count  of 
Osorno ;  he  left  Sevilla,  where  he  was  assistant  for 
(he  presidency,  throuffh  the  absence  of  (he  cardi- 
nal ;  which  oflice  he  filled  two  years,  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter,  in  1536  ;  and  upon  the  death  of 
the  same  he  entered  tlie  office  a  second  time,  in 
1538,  and  held  it  till  his  death,  in  1517. 

4.  Don  Luis  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of 
Mondeja,  in  1517  ;  afterwards  removed  to  the 
presidency  of  the  royal  council  of  Castilla. 

5.  The  J/icentiate  Don  Juau  Sarmiento,  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  president  of  the  chancery  of 
Granada;  he  was  made  governor  in  J563. 

6.  The  Licentiate  Don  Francisco  Tello  de  San- 
doval, being  counsellor  of  the  Indies  ;  he  was  also 
sent  to  the  presidency  of  the  chancery  of  (Iranada, 
and  from  thence  he  returned  to  be  governor  of 
the  council,  in  1565. 

7.  Luis  Mendez  de  Quixada,  Senor  de  Villa 
Garcia,  of  the  supreme  council  of  war,  tutor  of 
the  Senor  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  in  1568. 

8.  The  Licentiate  Don  Juan  de  Ovando,  of  the 
council  of  the  inquisition,  governor  in  1571. 

9.  The  Licentiate  Don  Antonio  l*adilla  y  Me- 
neses,  of  the  royal  council  of  Castilla ;  he  was 
made  president  of  the  orders,  and  aftarwards  of 
the  Indies,  in  1579. 

10.  The  Licentiate  Hernando  de  VcgayFonscca, 
ofthe  council  of  the  inquisition  :  he  came  to  tlie  pre- 
sidency of  the  royal  estates,  and  then  to  that  ofthe 
Indies,  in  1553. 

11.  The  Ijicentiate  Don  Pedro  Moya  de  Con- 
Ireras,  the  first  inquisitor  that  ever  arrived  at  Mex- 
ico, archbishop  of  that  inetropolitan  church,  and 
who  removed  thence  to  the  presidency  of  the 
council  in  1591  ;   he  dieil  the  samp  year. 

12.  The  Licentiate  I'al^lo  ile  Las^nna,  of  the 
council  of  C'aslilla  and  of  tlie  in(|uisition,  presi- 

•  dent  of  the  council  of  tlie  royal  estati-s  and  tri!)n- 
nals  in  that  place,  afterwards  president  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  in  1593;  in  his  time  was 
established  [\u:  aniiaia  or  chainb'-r  ;  he  left  this 
for  the  presidency  of  (he  council  of  Castilla. 

13.  Don  Pedro  Fernaiulez  de  Castro  and  An- 
drade.  Count  of  l-emos,  a  cliaiulxrlain  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, viceroy  of  Naples,  and  president  in  1603. 
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14.  Don  Juan  dc  Acufia,  Marquis  of  Valle;  he 
passed  from  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  the 
royal  estates  to  that  of  the  Indies  in  1609,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Castilla. 

15.  Don  Luis  dc  Velasco,  Marquis  of  Salinas, 
twice  viceroy  of  Nueva  Lspaiia,  and  once  of 
Peru;  nominated  president  in  IGll,  being  at  the 
time  in  Mexico. 

16.  The  Licentiate  Don  Fernando  Carrillo,  in 
1617. 

17.  Don  Garcia  de  Haro  y  Avellaneda,  with  the 
title  of  governor,  in  1626. 

18.  Don  Juan  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Hino« 
josa,  in  the  same  year. 

19.  Don  liamiro  Nunez  Perez  Felipe  de  Guz- 
man, Marquis  ofToral,  Duke  of  Medina  of  Las 
Torres ;  he  presided  as  grand  chancellor  from 
1627  to  1629. 

20.  Don  Lorenzo  de  Cardenas  y  Balda,  Count 
of  La  Puebla  delMaestre,  and  Marquis  of  Bacares, 
with  the  title  of  governor,  in  1629. 

21.  Don  Garcia  dc  Haro  y  Avellaneda,  at  that 
time  Count  of  Castrillo ;  he  became  governor  in 
1632,  and  afterwards  president. 

22.  Don  Gaspar  de  Bracamonte,  Count  of  Pe- 
naranda,  a  chamberlain,  ambassador  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  peace  of  Munster,  and  president. 

23.  The  Licentiate  Don  Francisco  Uamos  del 
Monzano,  Count  of  J^os  Francos,  of  the  council 
and  chamber  of  ('astilla,  master  to  the  King  Don 
Carlos  11. :  nominated  governor. 

21.  Don  Pedro  Port ocarrero.  Count  of  Medellin, 
chamberlain  and  president;  he  died  in  1679. 

25.  Don  Luis  dc  la  Cerda,  Duke  of  Medinaceli, 
president  and  afterwards  prime  minister  of  the 
monarchy. 

26.  The  Prince  Don  Vicente  Gonza^a,  jro- 
vernor. 

27.  Don  Joaquin  Faxardo,  Marquis  of  Los  Ve- 
lez,  adelantado  w/oyor  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia, 
president. 

28.  Don  Fernando  de  Aragon,  Duke  of  Mon- 
talfo,  jiresident. 

29.  Don  Joseph  de  Solis,  Duke  of  Monfellano, 
chamberlain  and  afterwards  president. 

3(».  Don  Pedro  Nunez  de  Prado,  Count  of  Ada- 
nero,  president. 

31.  The  Duke  de  Uceda,  president;  and  in  his 
absence,  as  intermediate  president,  the  Duke  de 
Atrisco. 

32.  Don  Rodrigo  Manriqucz  de  Lara,  Count  of 
I'riijiliiiiia,  viceroy  of  V'^alencia,  admiral  of  the 
armada,  ofthe  council  of  stateand  war,  of  thejunta 
ofthe  government  at  the  death  of  Charles  \\.  prc- 
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sident  of  the  council  of  Aragon,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Indies  ;  he  died  in  1717. 

33.  Don  Andres  do  Pez,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  royal  armada,  secretary  of  the  otlicc  entitled 
the  Universal  Dispatch  of  the  Indies  and  of  the 
Marine,  governor  of  tlic  council  of  the  Indies ;  lie 
died  in  172,']. 

yi.  Don  IJaltasardeZuniga  Guzman  Sotomayor 
y  Mendoza,  Duke  of  Arion,  Marquis  of  Valero; 
nominated  president  in  1723. 

35.  Don  Cbristoval  Portocarrero  Guzman  y 
Luna,  Count  of  Montijo,  grand  equerry  to  the 
Dowager  Queen  Doila  Isabel  Farnesio,  knight  of 
the  renowned  order  of  Toison,  and  of  those  of  San 
Genaro,  Sancti  Spiritus,  and  San  Miguel,  ambas- 
sador in  the  courts  of  England  and  Vienna  ;  no- 
minated president  in  1737;  he  renounced  the  of- 
fice in  1747. 

36,  Don  Joseph  deCarvnjal  y  Lencaster,  kniglit 
of  the  renowned  order  of  Toison,  secretary  of  the 
state  dispaches ;  nominated  to  the  government 
througli  the  vacancy  made  by  the  president,  in 
1742;  he  died  in  1754. 

S7.  Don  Fernando  de  Silva  .Vlvarez  de  Toledo, 
captain-general  of  the  royal  armies,  knight  of  the 
orders  of  Toison,  Sancti  Spiritus,  San  Gcnaro, 
and  Calatrava,  mai/or-domo  mayor  to  the  king, 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Paris  ;  declared  grand 
chancellor  of  the  Indies  in  1757  ;  he  presided  as 
such,  in  the  failure  of  a  president,  until  1771), 
when  he  died. 

38.  Don  Juan  Pizarro,  Marquis  of  San  Jnan 
de  Piedras  Albas,  knight  of  the  order  of  San  (jc- 
narOjChamberlaintohis Majesty ;  hisgrand equerry, 
belonging  to  the  council  and  chamber  of  the  Indies  ; 
nominated  president  in  17C3;  he  died  in  1774. 

39.  Don  Joseph  de  G'alviz  Gallardo,  Marquis 
of  La  Sonora,  knight,  grand  cross  of  the  order  of 
Charles  111.  of  the  council  and  chamber  of  the 
Indies,  secretary  of  the  universal  dispatch  of  the 
same,  and  governor  of  the  council  in  1775  ;  he 
died  in  1787. 

40.  Don  Francisco  Monino,  knight-pensioner  of 
the  order  of  Carlos  III.  ambassador  of  his  Majesty 
to  the  courts  of  Florence,  Venice,  and  Portugal  ; 
nominated  governor  of  the  council  in  1787. 

Series  of  the  Admirals  of  the  Indies. 

1.  Don  Chribtoval  Colon,  viceroy,  captain-ge- 
neral, and  first  admiral  ot  the  Indies,  discovered  by 
Lim  in  1  l!i2. 

2.  Don  Diego  Colon,  viceroy  and  captain-ge- 
neral perpetual  of  the  Indies,  Duke  of  Veragua, 
grandee  of  Espana,  Marquis  of  Jamaica,  alguazil- 
mayor  of  the  city  of  S.  Domingo,  eldest  son  of 
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the  admiral,  and  the  successor  to   the   dignity, 
in  1306. 

3.  Don  Luis  Colon  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Veragua 
and  La  V^ega,  Marquis  of  Jamaica,  alf^ttnzil- 
viayor  of  S.  Domingo,  and  third  admiral,  in 
1572. 

4.  Don  Diego  Colon  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Ve- 
ragua and  La  Vega,  Marquis  of  Jamaica,  &c. 
fourth  admiral. 

5.  Don  Christoval  Colon  de  Cardona,  Duke  of 
Veragua,  Marquis  of  La  Vega  and  of  Jamaica, 
&c.  admiral  of  Aragon,  and  fifth  admiral  of  the 
Indies. 

G.  Don  Alvaro  Colon  of  Portugal,  Duke  of  Ve- 
ragua, &c.  Count  of  Gelves,  in  1602. 

7.  Don  Jorge  Alberto  of  Portugal  and  Colon, 
Duke  of  Veragua,  &c.  Count  of  Gelves. 

8.  Don  Nuuo  Colon  of  Portugal,  Duke  of  Ve- 
ragua, &c. 

9.  Don  Alvaro  Colon  of  Portugal  and  Toledo, 
Duke  of  Veragua,  &c. 

10.  Don  Pedro  Jacinto  Colon  of  Portugal  and 
Toledo,  Duke  of  Vcmgua,   &c. 

11.  Don  Pedro  Manuel  Colon  of  Portugal  and 
Toledo,  Duke  of  Veragua,  &c. 

12.  Don  Pedro  Nuno  Manuel  Florentin  Colon 
of  Portugal  and  Toledo,  Duke  of  Veragua,  Mar- 
quis of  Jamaica,  &g. 

13.  Don  Jacobo  Stuard  Colon  of  Portugal  and 
Toledo,  Duke  of  Veragua  de  Wernick,  and  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  royal  armies,  gentleman  of 
the  chamber  to  his  Majesty  ;  he  died  in  1785. 

11.  Don  Carlos  Stuard  Colon  of  Portugal  and 
Toledo,  Duke  of  Toledo  de  W'ernick  and  Liria, 
Count  de  Ayala,  Marquis  of  Jamaica,  &c.  mas- 
ter of  tlie  chamber  to  his  Majesty. 

15.  Don  Joseph  Stuard  Colon  of  Portugal,  To-. 
Icdo,  and  Stolver,  Duke  of  Veragua,  of  W'ernick, 
and  of  Leria,  Count  of  (lyala,  Marquis  of  Ja- 
maica, &c. 

IN  DIGS.     See  Indians. 

Indios,  Rio  di:,  a  river  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  ahald'ia  mayor  of  Pcnonome  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firrae.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  that 
settlement,  and  empties  itself  into  the  N.  sea,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Code  and  Chagrc. 

Inuios,  another,  in  the  island  of  S.  Domingo, 
■which  rises  in  the  valley  of  Nciva,  runs  xo.  form- 
ing a  curve,  then  s.s.  e.  and  enters  the  Artiiionito 
about  mid-course.  The  Spaniards  have  on  its 
shore  a  guard  established,  called  La  Hoiidura,  to 
hinder  the  French  from  making  any  iutursion  in 
that  part. 

Inuios,  a  village  of  the  province  and  cfl/j/rtw- 
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ship  of  Ilhcos  in  Brazil,  near  the  sea-coast,  and 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  llheos. 

IxDios,  aiiotlur,  witli  the  surname  of  Aimures, 
in  (Ijcsame  province  aiui  captainship^  on  the  shore 
and  at  liic  mouth  ot  the  river  Camaniu,  on  the 
coast. 

INES,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  ofGuarochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  S.  Juan  dc  .M;itacuna. 

Inhs,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  roircni?/iiaito  of  Kancai^ua  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile  :   annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Fcomo. 

I.NLS,  S.  another,  of  (he  province  and  conrgi' 
viiento  of  Copiapo  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  .Juncal. 

Ines,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guatemala. 

Inks,  S.  a  large  and  hifty  mountain  of  the  coast 
lying  between  the  river  La  Phita  and  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  !)et\vcen  the  cape  of  Las  JJarreras  and 
the  port  of  .Santa  Cruz. 

I.Ni:s,  S.  an  island  of  the  strait  of  Magellan,  at 
the  entrance  of  this  strait  by  the  S.  sea,  close  to 
the  coast  at  this  rhumb,  near  the  island  of  Vic- 
toria. 

Im'.s,  S.  a  cajie  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
the  'I'ierra  del  I'uego,  between  tlie  capes  I'ciias 
and  San  Vicente. 

I.vRS,  S.  a  river  of  (he  province  and  coneginiienlo 
of  Copiapo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  Jt  runs  >/. 
and  enters  the  Juncal. 

INF.VNTES,  Real  de  r.os,  a  valley  of  the 
province  aiid  government  of  Sierra  (lorda,  in  tlic 
bay  of  Mexico ;  one  of  (he  settlements  founded 
by  Don  Joseph  de  Escandoii,  colonel  of  militia  of 
Queretaro,  in  1748. 

I.MIERNO,  a  small  river  of  (he  province 
and  captainship  of  Puerto  Seguro  in  Rrazil,  runs 
)i.  )i.  li'.  and  enters  (hat  of  Las  Picdras,  between 
the  Santa  Maria  and  (he  Caete. 

I.Ni'iKRVo,  AarjKuo  nui,,  a  small  port  of  ilie 
71.  coast  and  zc.  head  of  tin-  island  S.  Domingo,  be- 
tween the  ])oint  of  La  Geringa  and  that  of  Los 
Albari(0(|iies. 

1N(;AHA,  a  river  of  (he  province  and  govern- 

meiit  of  Antioquia  in  (he  Nuevo   Kej  no  ile  G'ra- 

•  nada.     It  rises  in  (he  valley  of  Zoiiia,  and  runs 

n.  almost  jiarallel  with  th;it  of  S.   .'\:;nstin,   with 

which  it  unites  near  the  town  of  Novila,  to  enter 

I  the  S,  Jnan. 

I       INGATAHA,   a    settlement    of  the   isbiul   of 
i  Joanes  or  Marajo,  in  the  country  ol  Lus  Ainazoniis, 
:  on  the  ;;.  coast,  between   the  seltlfment  of  Parana 
I  and  the  river  Oyapoco. 
j       INGATIVA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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corrrgimienlo  of  Bogota  in  (he  Nuevo  Ilcyno  de 
(Jranada  ;  of  a  very  cold  temperature,  and  with 
productions  peculiar  to  its  climate,  with  about 
JOO  housekeepers,  and  as  many  Indians  :  three 
leagues  from  Santa  Fe. 

IiNGENlO,  a  sctdement  of  the  province  and 
correffimicnto  of  lea  in  Peru,  in  (he  dis(rict  of 
which  is  a  valley  abounding  in  dentriles,  a  species 
of  stone,  on  which  arc  found,  acccurately  deli- 
nea(ed,  (he  figures  of  (rees. 

Ingenio,  another  settlement,  in  (lie  province 
and  corregiiiiitnto  of  Coquiinbo  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile  ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  bay  Salada. 

Ingemo,  another,  with  the  surname  of  De 
Oro,  in  the  province  and  corregimienXo  of  Chi- 
chas  and  Tarija  in  Pern,  of  the  district  of  the 
former  ;    annexed  (o  the  curacy  of  Ta(asi. 

INGENIOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  ofPastos  in  (he  kingdom  of  Chile. 

Ingenios,  an  island  near  the  coas(  of  (he  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  (he  Rio  Janeiro  in  Bra- 
zil, between  the  islands  Grande  and  Gebjoeders. 

riNGLATERRA.     See  New  England.] 

INCjLES,  a  port  on  the  coas(  of  (he  province 
and  government  of  Costarica,  and  kingdom  oftiua- 
(emala,  and  S.  sea,  between  (he  gulf  of  Dulce  and 
the  river  Estrella. 

INCJLESES,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  (he 
French,  in  (he  island  of  St.  Domingo  ;  situate  on 
(he  s.  coast  of  (he  lo.  head,  be(wecn  the  point  of 
Los  Chispas  and  (he  Three  Rivers. 

I.NGLESEs,  an  island  of  (he  river  La  Pla(a,  by 
(he  w.  const,  close  to  the  island  of  Antonio  Lopez 
and  that  of  Los  Mulequcs. 

l.NGr.ESEs,  a  large  shoal  or  sand-bank  at  the 
entrance  and  mouth  of  the  same  river,  extendiu" 
from  n.  w.  (o  s.  e.  many  hagues. 

Ingt.eses,  an  isle,  near  (he  coast  of  the  island 
St.  Domingo,  in  (he  French  possessions,  between 
(he  liav  of  (he  Petit  Goave  and  the  Tapion. 

f  INGUAilAM,  Port,  on  (he  v:.  side  of  \A\ish. 
ing(on  island,  on  (he  ?j.  re.  coast  of  N.  America,  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  Young  Frederick's 
island.  It  is  a  fine  harbour  lor  wintering  in,  being 
near  the  sea,  and  havinc:  deep  water.  Lat.  b'J' 
31' n.     Long.  1 :;,']"  IS' r^r.] 

[I.NGiiAHA.M  Isles,  in  (he  S.  Pacific  ocean,  lie 
H.w.  K-.  of  (he  .Marquesas  islands,  from  J5  to  .OO 
leagues  distant,  and  are  seven  in  number,  viz. 
Oohoonu  or  Washington,  Jl'voapio  or  Adams, 
Lincoln,  Xoohccin  or  Federal,  Tatvo-t-!cc,  or 
Franklin,  Hancock,  and  Knox.  The  names  in 
Italic  are  those  by  which  they  are  known  to  (he 
natives.  The  others  were  given  (hem  by  Captain 
Jobe[)li  Ingraham,  of  Boston  in  .Massachusetts,  com- 
V  V  i? 
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mander  of  the  brigantinc  Hope  of  Boston,  wlio 
discovered  tliem  on  the  I9th  of  April  1791,  a  day 
remarkable  in  liie  annals  of  America,  the  revolu- 
tionary war  having  coniincnced  on  that  day  ia 
1775,  and  the  first  discoveries  made  under  the  flag 
oftlie  United  States  marked  its  J6th  anniversary. 
These  islands,  lying  between  lat.  S"  3'  and  9='  24'  s. 
and  between  long.  J 40'  19'  and  14  P  18'  w.  from 
Greenwich,  are  mostly  inhabited,  and  appear  to 
be  generally  variegated  with  hills  and  valleys, 
abounding  with  timber  and  very  pleasant.  Noo- 
heeva,  or  Federal  island,  is  represented  by  the  na- 
tives to  be  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  produc- 
<ive  of  the  whole;  which,  they  say,  are  10  in 
number.  The  people  resemble  those  of  the  Mar- 
quesas islands ;  as  do  their  canoes,  Avhich  are 
carved  at  each  end.  Cotton  of  a  superior  quality 
grows  here.  The  natives  were  friendly.  Before 
Ingraham's  discovery  was  known.  Captain  Josiah 
Roberts,  of  Boston,  sailed  in  the  ship  Jefierson  for 
the  n.  w.  coast,  and  likewise  discovered  these 
islands.  lie  gave  them  different  names ;  but,  to 
avoid  confusion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  each  island 
under  the  Indian  name,  when  it  is  known.  As 
these  islands  lie  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
through  which  vessels  from  Europe  or  America, 
bound  to  the  k.  zc.  coast,  must  pass,  and  are  not 
far  out  of  their  usual  track,  they  may  be  visited 
for  refreshment  in  case  of  need.  Sec  Noohelva, 
and  Marquesas  Islands,  &c.] 

INGRE,  a  valley  ia  the  province  and  corregi' 
viknto  of  Pelaya  and  Paspaya  in  Peru.  It  is  large, 
fertile,  and  beautiful. 

INGUIO,  Santiago  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
bead  settlement  of  the  district  of  Tarimbaro,  and 
akaldia  mayor  of  Valladolid,  in  the  province  and 
bishopric  ofMechoacan,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Espaiia.  It  contains  16  families  of  Indians,  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  seeds  in  its  district.  Two 
leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

INIATE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  which  runs  n. 

[INIES,  or  Tachies.  From  the  latter  name 
the  name  of  the  provinceof  Tachus  or  Taxus  is  de- 
rived. The  Inies  are  IndiansofN.  America,  who  live 
about  25  miles  w.  of  Natchitoches,  on  a  small  river, 
.%  branch  of  Sabine,  called  the  Naches.  They  are, 
like  all  their  neighbours,  diminishing;  but  have 
now  eighty  men.  Their  ancestors,  for  a  long  time, 
lived  where  they  now  do.  Their  language  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Caddos,  with  whom  they  arc  in 
great  amity.  These  Indians  have  a  good  charac- 
ter, live  on  excellent  land,  and  raise  corn  to 
sell.l 

INIQUIAIII,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
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government  of  La  Guayana  in  Nueva  Andalucia, 
which  rises  in  the  sierra  of  Maiguatida  from  va-« 
rious  streams,  which  unite  and  run  «.  and  then  turn 
to  the  c;  and  forming  many  rapids,  enter  the 
Canra,  near  the  violent  stream  of  the  Garapia. 

[INIRCIllA  River,  or  Caguela,  the  name  of 
Orinoco  river,  at  its  source  in  the  raoutitaias  to  the 
V).  between  New  Granada  and  Peru,  not  far  from 
the  S.  sea.] 

INHiriA,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
province  and  government  of  San  Juan  de  los 
Llanos  in  the  Nuevo  Rcyno  de  Granada.  It  rises 
near  the  centre  of  the  province,  in  the  sierra  of 
Yaqueza,  runs  c;  and  forming  a  curve  inclining  to 
the  ti.  enters  the  Guabiare  ;  and  these  united  run 
into  the  Orinoco,  after  taking  up  the  waters  of 
many  others  ia  their  course. 

INISPIH,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  rises  in  the  lake  of 
Cristal,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Parana. 

[INNA-QUITO,  one  of  the  spacious  plains 
upon  the  n.  side  of  Quito  in  Peru.] 

INO,  an  island  of  the  province  and  correo^i. 
tnicnto  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru  ;  situate  in  the 
middle  of  a  river. 

INOBU,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
capLiinsMp  of  Seara  in  Brazil,  between  the  port 
Aborroen  and  the  river  of  La  Sierra  Salada. 

IN(3CENICO,  S.  a  small  river  of  tlie  province 
and  captainship  of  Rey  ia  Brazil,  which  runs  s. 
and  enters  the  Parana,  ia  the  province  of  Para- 
guay. 

INOJUELO,  a  valley  ia  the  island  of  S.Do- 
niiiigo,  and  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It  is 
large,  fertile,  and  beautiful,  and  surrounded  on  the 
e.  by  the  river  Guatemu. 

INQUISIV'E,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Cabari. 

INSA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go» 
verament  of  Popayan  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada. 

[INSCUA  River  is  laid  down  in  some  maps 
as  the  n.  w.  and  main  branch  of  St.  ('roix  river,  an 
e.  water  of  the  Mississippi,  rising  between  lat.  40" 
and  47°  h.] 

INSCUINTEPEC,  Santiago  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Coat- 
Ian,  and  akaldia  inaijor  of  Nexapa,  in  Nueva 
Espana ;  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  situate  be- 
tween some  ridges  of  hills.  It  contains  1 15  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  five  leagues  n.  of  its  bead 
settlement. 

INSO  VAOUBADEBA,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Louisiana,  rising  between  the 
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river  S,  Luis  and  the  lake  Misisagan,  and  running 
y.  to  enter  tlie  river  Ovadeba. 

INT  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Esmeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

INTINUYO,  Altos  de,  a  large  and  lofty 
sierra  of  the  province  and  government  of  Santa 
Cruz  dela  Sierra  in  Peru,  which  runs  from*,  to  n. 
and  serves  as  a  division  between  this  province  and 
that  of  Cochabamba,  and  extending  from  the  lake 
or  head  of  the  river  Esseneru  to  the  settlement  of 
Totora,  of  the  province  of  Mizque. 

INVERNESS,  New,  a  city  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Georgia  in  N.  America.  It  takes 
tins  name  from  being  peopled  with  highlanders  of 
the  city  and  province  of  the  same  name  in  the  n. 
of  Scotland,  led  thither  by  Captain  William 
Mackintosh  in  1738,  by  order  of  the  procurator  of 
Georgia,  Captain  George  Dunbar.  It  is  situate 
in  the  s.  part  of  the  province,  on  the  shore  of  tiie 
river  Alatamha,  nearly  20  miles  from  the  city  of 
Frederica. 

[IOWA,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which  runs  s.  e. 
into  the  Mississippi,  in  lat.  41°  5'  «.  61  miles 
above  the  Iowa  rapids,  where  on  the  <?.  side  of  the 
river  is  the  Lower  Iowa  town,  which  20  years 
ago  could  furnish  300  warriors.  The  Upper  Iowa 
town  is  about  15  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
liver,  also  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
could  formerly  furnish  400  warriors.  SeelliviEiiE 

DU   MoiNS.] 

IPACARAI,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay. 

IPAMENA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship of  Pcrnambuco  in  Brazil,  which  runs  *. 
and  enters  the  Grande  de  San  Francisco,  near 
where  tills  enters  into  the  sea. 

IPANE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
Tcriunent  of  Paraguay. 

Ii'A.NE,  a  river  of  this  province  and  government, 
which  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Grande  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. 

Ipa.ne,  anotlier,  of  the  same  province,  distinct 
from  the  former,  which  enters  the  Picazura. 

Ivane-Gazcj,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
goveriunent  as  the  former  two.  It  runs  zn.  and 
enters  the  Paraguay  in  the  territory  of  the  Monteses 
Indians. 

IPAPUISAS,  or  Co  RON  A  DOS,  a  barbarous  na- 
tion of  Indians  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  who 
dwell  in  the  vicinities  of  the  river  Pastaza,  s.  and 
n.  w.  of  the  Aiidoas  :  bounded  w.  w.  one  fourth  to 
the  to.  by  the  nation  of  the  Chudaviiias,  and  e.  by 
that  of  I, (IS  X  iharos. 

IP.VIIE-MINI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 


vernment of  Paraguay.     It  is  small,  runs  y.  *.  e. 
and  enters  the  Paraguay, 

IPATIMI,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  go- 
vernment as  the  former. 

IPAU,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  govern- 
ment as  the  former.  It  enters  the  Uruguay  between 
the  Cabaguan  and  the  Mbutuay. 

IPAVA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia,  between  the 
Comesianas  and  Carinacos  Indians ;  and,  according 
to  the  map  of  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  it  rises  in  the 
same  place  as  the  Orinoco,  and  is  the  source  of  that 
river. 

IPEBRA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the  Pucazuru 
between  the  Pinilli  and  the  Bovi. 

IPEGUILA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Ticrra  I'irme, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  e.  part,  runs  w. 
and  enters  the  Tarena. 

IPENEQUE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Choci)  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada, which  rises  in  the  sierras  of  Abide,  runs  w. 
and  enters  the  Paganagandi. 

IPENIN,  a  river  ot  the  province  and  captain- 
ship of  Seara  in  Brazil,  called  also  Verniellas.  It 
flows  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  zc.  runs  e. 
and  enters  the  sea,  to  the  .» .  of  the  bay  of  San  Lo- 
renzo. 

IPETUBA,  a  town  of  tlic  province  and  captain- 
ship of  Rey  ill  Brazil;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay  of  its  name. 

1  PI  ALES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Pasto 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is  to  the  s.  e.  of  the' 
settlement  of  Carlasama,  and  n.  c.  of  Tulcan,  near 
the  n.  shore  of  the  river  Kuinichaca,  and  in  the 
boundaries  n.  of  the  province  of  Ibarra,  in  hit. 
47'  w. 

IPlIiLOS,  abarbarous  nation  of  Indians,  dwell- 
ing on  the  skirt  of  the  Andes,  in  the  province  and 
corrcgimienlo  of  Tarma,  and  kingdom  of  Peru. 
Tliey  are  very  robust  and  warlike,  and  friends  of 
the  Chunchos. 

IPIRE,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
and  government  ol'  Cumaiia,  which  rises  in  the 
serraiiia  of  Paraigua,  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
Una  re. 

IPLAGUI,  a  river  of  the  district  and  territory 
of  Cuyaba  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil  ;  which  rises 
in  the  mountains,  runs  m.  and  unites  itself  with 
the  Picuru  to  enter  that  of  Los  Porrudos. 

IPOA,  a  lake  ol  the  province  and  government  of 
Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  side  of  tiie  river  of  which 
it  is  formed,  opposite  the  uiuulh  of  the  Piscouiayo. 
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IPORA,  a  small  vivcr  or  (lie  province  and  crrp- 
iaiiuhip  of  IVr.-iambuoo  in  Hiii/ii.  ll  lises  near 
llic  coasi,  runs  s.  s.  c.  anil  enters  (he  sea  between 
the  Cirande  of  San  I'rancisco  and  (lie  causeway  or 
rid<re  of  rocks  of  its  name. 

IPOXl,  a  small  river  of  the  jjrovinre  and  cap- 
Uiinship  ofSergipe  in  Hraz.il,  wiiich  rises  near  the 
coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  moutli  of  the  Grande 
of  San  Francisco. 

IPOYA,  a  small  island  of  tlie  N.  sea;  situate 
near  the  coast  of  Urazii,  in  tlie  province  and  captain- 
ship of  the  i{io,laneiro.  It  lies  between  the  Isla 
(I'rande  anil  the  coast. 

[IPSWU'H,  the  Agawamof  the  Indians,  is  a 
post-town  and  port  of  entry  on  both  sides  of  Ips- 
wicli  river,  in  Kssex  county,  Massachusetts,  seven 
miles  ,f.  of  Newburyport,  nine  w.  of  Beverly, '-'J 
11.  c.  by  >i.  of  Hoston,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
sea.  Tlie  township  of  Ipswich  is  divided  into 
/ivc  parishes,  and  contains  (jOI  houses  and  4i0:i 
iidiabitaiits.  There  is  an  excellent  stone  bridjje 
across  Ipswich  river,  composed  of  two  arches, 
\¥ith  one  solid  pier  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
connects  the  two  parts  of  the  town,  executed  mider 
tlie  direction  of  the  late  Hon.  Judyfe  Choale.  This 
was  heretofore  a  place  of  much  more  consideration 
than  at  present.  Its  decline  is  attributed  to  a 
barred  harl)our  and  shoals  in  the  river.  Its  na- 
tural situation  is  pleasant,  and  on  all  accounts  ex- 
ceed in<rly  well  calculated  to  be  a  lari,'e  inanufac- 
turinij  town.  The  supreme  judicial  court,  the 
couil^  of  common  pleas  and  sessions,  are  held  here 
once  a  year,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April ;  and 
from  its  central  situation,  it  appears  to  i)e  the  most 
convenient  place  for  all  the  courts  and  public  of- 
fices of  the  county.  The  inhabitants  are  cliielly 
farmers,  except  those  in  the  compact  part  of  the 
township.  A  few  vessels  are  employed  in  the 
(isherv,  and  a  few  trade  to  the  A\.  Indies.  Silk 
and  thread  lace  of  an  elegant  texture  are  manii- 
tiictured  here  by  women  and  children,  in  large 
quantities,  and  sold  tor  use  and  exportation  in 
Uobton,  and  other  mercantile  towns.  In  1790,  no 
less  than  41,979  yards  were  made  here,  and  the 
manufacture  is  rather  increasing.  Ipswich  town- 
ship was  incorporated  in  1631,  and  is  'Jjj  miles  w.  e. 
of   Philadelphia,      l.at.   42"    'JH'   ti.      Long.   70° 

50'.] 

[Ipswicii,  Nkw,  a  township  in  Hillsborough 
county.  New  Hampshire,  cont, lining  l-ll  inha- 
bitants ;  situate  on  the  r.;'.  side  of  Sonlieagan  river, 
and  separated  from  Whatohook  mountain  by  llie 
;;.  line  of  Massachusetts ;  50  miles  )i.  ic  of  IJoston, 
and  about  j4  ic.  of  Portsmoulh.     It  ayus  iacor- 
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poraled  in  176'2,  and  has  in  it  a  flourishing  nca< 
demy.  1 

IPlU'ATUI,  a  lake  of  the  ]iroviiice  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  tormcd  by  the  river  of  its 
name,  opposite  the  city  of  Asuncion. 

IPIJK 'HI,  a  river  of  the  i)rovince  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  whicli  enters  the  Parana,  be- 
tween those  o\'  Piralini  and  Icabaqua. 

IPL'Ki  TA,  a  small  river  of  the  same  province 
and  goverimuMit  as  the  former,  wiiich  runs  ;c.  and 
enters  the  Paraguay,  between  those  of  Iboig  and 
(Juaraporique. 

IPU  V1]S,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  the 
iS'uevo  Keyiio  dc  Granada,  in  the  province  of 
Titnja  :  bomidetl  by  that  of  the  Tames,  and  being 
descendants  of  the  Laches. 

IQUEIL'K,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcgimicuto  of  Tarapaca  in  Peru,  two  leagues 
distant  tVom  lluantajaya,  and  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Tarapaca.  It  has  a  good  small  port,  tit 
for  small  vessels,  w  hicli  arc  used  to  carry  on  here  a 
fishery  for  dog-tish  and  congers,  the  same  being 
carried  to  the  other  provinces  lor  sale.  Lat.  i^O^ 
14*. 

Iqiteiqi-e,  an  isle  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
the  same  province  and  conrgf /«/(»/()  as  that  in  which 
is  the  above  port.  Here  there  is  louiid  in  great 
abundance  htiaiio,  which  is  the  excrement  of  a 
certain  marine  biril,  and  an  excellent  manure. 

It^LTJN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captainship 
of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil,  which  rises  near  the 
coast,  n.ns  .«.  s.  c.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
C'ururi'i  and  (he  Yaqueaci'i. 

IQL  I,  a  river  of  tiie  province  and  governmeiu, 
of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tiirra  I'irme,  which 
rises  in  the  mouiitanis  to  the  c.  runs  to  tliis  rhumb, 
anil  enters  the  Tarena. 

It^l  lAKI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  (he  Portuguese  possessions. 
It  rises  parallel  to  the  line,  runs  c.  between  those  of 
\'nrnbcsch  and  Isie,  and  enters  the  Negro  by  the 
X£.  part,  in  lat.  i^t'/;. 

l(x!l  lUA,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Neiba  in  (he  Nnevo  Keyno  de  Cira- 
nada  ;  situate  on  an  eminence,  which  causes  it  to  be 
of  a  more  healthy  temperature  than  the  other  set- 
tlements, and  provinces  all  the  fruits  of  a  mild  cli- 
mate, such  as  papas,  cabbages,  cucuinbcrs,  and 
various  kinds  of  pulse,  ll  abounds  in  washing 
lilaces  of  gold,  Irom  whence  (he  na(ives,  ■\\ho  are 
very  I"'  w,  derive  some  enu>hinieiit. 

IQLlTOS,  a  barbarous  and  nnmerons  nation 
of  Lilians,  duelling  in  tlie  woods  near  (iie  river 
Nauay,  to  the  n.  oL  (he  river  Maraiion  j  bounded 
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by  the  nation  of  the  Ayacores.  Some  of  them  !)ave 
hicoii  reduced  to  (lie  faith  in  the  seltlcmcnt  of  Santa 
Jlarhara  of  Ihe  mission  near  Mainas,  wliich  was 
hehl  Ijy  (he  Jesuits. 

IllACyV,  a  settlement  of  the  jirovincc  and  go- 
vernment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  tiic  Nucvo 
Key  no  <le  Granada. 

iJiACUB A,  a  hike  of  Ouayana,  or  part  of  the 
country  of  Las  Amazonas  possessed  by  the  French, 
on  the  «.  coast. 

JaAci/iiA,  a  river  of  this  province. 

IRAIV'I,  a  river  of  the  |)roviiicc  and  govern- 
ment of  Quito,  wiiich  rises  between  those  of 
Guandes  and  Ubay,  runs  parallel  to  the  former, 
and  enters  the  second,  close  to  the  settlement  of 
Concepcion. 

JltAMKISA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Jaen  de  JJracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  which  rises  close  to  the  mine  of  Cagasa, 
ru;is  ne:irly  from  w.  to  e.  and  enters  tlie  Santiago. 

JIfANA,  a  large  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Pern, 
which  rises  in  the  cordillfru  of  the  Andes  on  the  s. 
near  lira/.il,  runs  n.  w.  and  enters  the  Muranon. 

JIIAP.V,  a  settlement  of  the  jirovince  and  go- 
vernment of  Ciimaiu'i ;  sittiate  in  the  sirrania,  one 
of  the  missions  that  were  lieltl  there  by  the  Arago- 
nese  Capuchins. 

liiAFA,  a  river  of  tliis  province,  which  enters  the 
sea  in  the  <;ulf  'I'riste. 

lIlAl'H,.A'rC),  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alca/dia  niai/or  ot  Guaiia- 
gnato,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mecho- 
ncan,  and  kingihjin  of  Niieva  Lspafia.  It  con- 
tains IfXX)  families  of  Indians,  y'2'2  of  Spaniards, 
Mti'ttces,  and  .Mnlaltoes  ;  and  in  its  vicinity  arc 
many  estates  and  larn\s  where  they  cultivate 
wheat,  maize,  l''reneh  beans,  and  iliilc,  and  |)ro- 
vitlc  with  the  same  the  royal  est;il)lisliments  of  the 
mines  of  the  jurisdiction.  Light  leagues  W.s.is. 
of  the  eripital. 

IKAPllN,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  (luayana,  «)ne  of  those  which  enter 
the  (.'iiyiini  by  ihe  «.  sitle. 

lUAiil,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country  of 
Las  Amazonas,  or  G'nayaiia  of  the  Portuguese. 
It  ris'Ts  in  the  territory  ot  the  Tulieres  Indians, 
•runs  ,T.  «.  f.  and  enters  thir  Marafion  between  the 
'rivers  Tuhcre  and  t'ayari,  near  its  mouth. 
I  luAni,  a  settlement  of  this  province,  oi>  the 
I  shore  of  the  former  river. 

';      IIIAIUNI'IS,  Han  I-'hancisco  Xavii-r   nr;,  a 
i settlement    of   the    province    and    government    of 
Mainas  in  the  kingdom  ol  Quito. 

IKAUrilOS,  a  baibaroMs  nation  of  Indians, 
I  who  dwell  in  tliu  viciulties  uf  the  river  Orinoco,  to 
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the  n,  and  between  the  rivers  Sinaruco  and  Apiire  ; 
bounded  s.e.  by  the  jiation  of  Los  Paos,  ;uiil  s.  by 
the  Otomacos,  In  173'i,  some  missions  were  esta- 
blished amongst  them  by  the  Jesuits,  which  ended 
at  th(!  abolition  ol  this  order,  in  J7b7. 

[IKASHUIiti,  a  township  in  (Orleans  county, 
in  Vermont ;  situated  on  Black  river,  17  miles  ;/. 
of  llazen  block-house,  and  12  s.  of  (he  Canada 
line.] 

[lUKDELL  County,  in  Salisbury  district,  N. 
Carolina,  is  surrounded  by  Surry,  Rowan,  and 
liiirke.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthy,  the 
lands  beautifully  variegated  with  hills,  and  the  soil 
is  rich.  It  contains  54J5  inhabitants,  ol'  whom 
858  are  slaves.  At  Iredell  court-house  is  a  post- 
ollice.  it  is  22  miles  from  Salisbury,  and  17  from 
Charlotlesburg.] 

[lIlICLAiND,  Ni;w,  a  long  narrow  island  in  the 
Pacitic  ocean,  n.  of  New  Hrilain,  extending  frorn 
the  n.w.  to  the  s.  c.  about  190  miles,  and  in  gene- 
ral very  narrow  ;  between  lat.  'i'ltj'  and  5'  s.  and 
long.  laO'jO'and  [bJ" b'  e.  The  inhabitants  are 
Negroes.  The  island  is  covered  with  «ootl,  and 
abounds  with  pigeons,  parrots,  and  other  birds. 
AVest  and  «.  k'.  of  New  Ireland,  lie  Sandwich, 
Portland,  New  Hanover,  and  Admiralty  islands, 
discovered  and  named  by  (.'aptain  t'aiteret,  in 
I7C7.  The  tracks  of  Le  Maire  and  Sehout<;n  in 
16It),  of  Roggesvin  in  1722,  and  of  Hougainville 
in  I7G8,  pass  tliese  islands.  ] 

IRES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  (he  iNuevo  Reyno 
(h;  G'ranada,  which  runs  e.  and  en(ers  the  Kio 
Negro. 

litlJO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govermnent 
of  Cayena,  and  kingilom  ot  Tierra  Lirme,  w  hich 
rises  in  the  mountains,  and  enters  the  sea  before 
the  bay  of  Vicente  Pin/en. 

IRIMIK),  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  ot  the  ulruldiu  inni/ur  ot  Maravatio, 
and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan.  It  contains  ll.'j  (ii- 
milies  of  Spaniards,  Muiltrs,  and  .Mulatlocs,  and 
is  five  leagues  ii.  a.  of  its  capital. 

IRINARl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
rorrr:; ///i/f/i/o  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru;  annexed 
to  the  (III  a  y  of  Soritor. 

IRIS,  S.  Juan  di:,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrre<;///i/V///o  of  (iiiaroehiri  in  Peru;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  S.  Pedro  de  (Jasta. 

1R()CA\11*AT1,  asmill  river  of  the  province 
nrid  government  of  (f'ua^  an. I,  in  the  rrench  po^ses- 
sioiis,  to  the  ti-.  of  the  mouth  ol  ihe  river  Maroni. 

IROIS,  a  point  on  llic  ;.•.  coast  ot  (he  island  of 
S.  Domingo,  ill  the  I'rench  possevsions,  between 
the  point  ol  Lcs  lialeincs  and  cnpc  Tibu.on, 
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Inois,  a  bay  oFfhis  island,  formed  by  tlie  former 
point  am!  c:i\)c  'ribiiriSn. 

[IRON  Banks,  a  fract  of  land  on  (lie  e.  side  of 
tbo  Mississippi,  below  the  moudi  of  the  Ohio.] 

[Iron  Castle,  one  of  the  forts  of  Porto  Hello  in 
S.  Amerira,  which  Admiral  Vernon  took  and  de- 
stroyed in  i7ii9.  The  Spaniards  call  it  St.  Philip 
de  Todo  Fierra.] 

[Ikon  Mountains,  Great,  in  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, extend  from  the  river  Tennessee  to  that  of 
French  l}road,  from^.ti:,'.  to  w.e.  Farther  to  the 
n.  p.  the  range  has  the  name  of  Gald  Mountain, 
and  beyond  the  Nolaclinrky,  tliat  of  Iron  Moun- 
tains, The  Iron  Mountains  seems  to  be  the  name 
p-encrally  applied  to  the  whole  range.  It  consti- 
tutes the  boundary  between  the  state  of  Tennessee 
and  (hat  of  N.  Carolina,  and  extends  from  near  the 
lead  niinc!5,  on  the  Kanhawny,  through  the  Chero- 
kee country  to  the  s.  of  Chota,  and  terminates 
near  the  sources  of  the  Mobile.  The  caverns  and 
cascades  in  these  mountains  are  iimuincrable.] 

[IRONDEQUAT,  called  in  some  maps  Ge 
RrNDF.GUT,  a  gulf  or  bay  on  the  ^.  side  of  lake 
Ontario,  four  miles  e.  of  Walker's,  at  the  mouth 
of  Genessce  river.] 

IROQUESES,  or  Ikoquees,  a  nation  of  In- 
dians of  N.America,  and  of  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful.  The  country  which  they  inhabit 
lies  between  lat.  41°  and  H"  n.  and  extends  about 
SO  leagues  from  e.  to  zi\  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name  to  that  of  the  llichelieu 
and  Sorrel,  and  from  the  lake  of  the  Sacrament  to 
the  falls  of  Niagara;  and  40  leagues  from  w.  to.?, 
from  the  source  of  the  river  Agnes  to  the  Ohio; 
this,  Mith  Pennsylvania,  forming  i(s  s.  frontier: 
bounded  u\  by  the  lake  Ontario,  s.  uk  by  the  Erie, 
V.  by  lake  George  and  the  river  S.  Lawrence,  and 
//.  e.  by  New  York.  The  Iroquecs  are  divided 
into  several  cantons,  the  five  principal  of  which 
are,  Tsonantovans,  Goyogoans,  Ounotagucs,  Ou- 
nogoals,  and  Agnics.  All  of  these  have  a  se(tle- 
nK>nt  composed  of  barracks,  are  30  leagues  distant 
from  each  other,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
on  the  5.  coast  of  the  lake  Ontario.  All  these  In- 
dians speak  the  same  idiom,  and  are  united  imder 
a  species  of  democracy  similar  to  that  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  Many  of  them  have  been  converleil  to 
the  Catliolic  faith,  and  have  formed  other  stttli-- 
ments :  a  very  handsome  one  of  which  is  one 
leaffue  from  Montreal,  situate  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  ;  and  trom  thence  towards  the  river, 
within  two  leagues,  are  many  olhcrs. 

Iroqi'Eses,  a  river  of  the  former  province, 
•which  rises  and  runs  between  the  rivers  Thea- 
kiki  and  Wabache,  and  enters  the  former. 


ISA 

InoQUESE?,   a   lake   of  this   province.      See 

ClIAMPI.AlN, 

IROU,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
which  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  CJuayazas  In- 
dians, runs  n.  n.  e.  and  enters  the  head  of  the  To- 
cantines. 

IRUINE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  county  of  Lunenburgh,  in  N.America, 
which  runs  e.  then  turns  w.  and  enters  the  Dan. 

IRUMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rc^hniento  of  Gruro  in  Peru,  13  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

IRUPANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cicasica  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Laza. 

IRUQUIA,  an  abundant  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Brazil,  which  rises  in  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tains, rims  s.  e.  and  enters  the  San  Francisco. 

IRUTIBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainsfiip  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil,  which  runs 
c.  and  enters  the  sea  opjjosile  the  Verraejas  isles. 

IRUYA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucumtin  in  Peru,  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Xuxuy ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Iluma- 
bisaca. 

IRUYANE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  from  some  mountains  between  the  rivers  Beni 
and  Marmore,  runs  n).  and  enters  a  great  lake 
which  is  on  the  shore  of  the  latter,  and  into  which 
it  runs. 

ISA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  to?'>egt- 
7nirnto  of  Tunja  in  thcNuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  ; 
situate  in  the  llano  ofSogamoso;  of  a  mild,  healthy, 
and  delightful  temperature,  but  of  small  popula- 
tion, containing  only  fiO  housekei-pers,  and  as 
many  Indians.     Seven  leagues  n.  of  Tunja. 

ISAAC,  a  settlement  of  the  island  ol' Barbadoes, 
in  the  district  and  parish  of  S.  Tiiomas. 

Isaac,  a  port  of  the  N.  sea,  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  of 
Canseau. 

Isaac,  some  isles  or  rocky  shoals  of  the  Lu- 
cayas  isles,  to  the  s.  of  tlie  island  Bahama. 

ISABEly,  S.  a  city  of  the  island  S.  Domingo, 
foDnded  by  Admiral  (Jhristoval  Colon  in  149.'3,  on 
a  fertile,  pleasant,  and  healthy  spot:  he  gave  it 
this  name  in  honour  of  Queen  Isabel  the  Catholic. 

lsAiiKi,j  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Nopaliica,  and  akuhUu  wujjot  of 
Tcpcaca,  in  Nueva  Espana,  with  oS  Indian  fa- 
milies. 

Isabel,  another,  the  licad  sctdemcnt  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Cholida  in  the  same 
kingdom  ;  containing  39  iaraiiies  of  Indians,  and 
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ilisfant  t\TO  IcaiTHPS  .?.  of  the  capilal.     Its  district 
is  composed  ol'iiine  other  settlements. 

IsABi-.i,,  another,  of  tlic  liead  settlement  of  tlie 
district  of  Tecali  in  tlic  same  kingdom  ;  containing 
82  families  of  Indians. 

IsABi;!.,  another,  of  the  missions  Avhich  were 
held  by  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco,  in 
the  province  of  Tarauinara,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  11  leagues  between  the  s.e.  aiid 
s.  of  the  7ei//o(  the  mines  of  San  Felipe  dc  Chi- 
guagua. 

IsAUF.r,,  another,  of  llie  province  of  Californias; 
sitUcite  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  most  interior  part 
of  the  gulf  of  San  Felipe  de  la  Visitacioii. 

Isabel,  another,  of  the  province  and  captain- 
ship of  Scrgipe  in  Brazil  ;  situate  on  the  sea-coast, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gtiaparati. 

IsABti.,  another,  a  jiarisii  of  the  English,  in  the 
H.  part  of  (he  island  Jamaica. 

IsAUicL,  a  large  island  of  the  S.  sea,  imd  the 
greatest  of  those  calledOf  Solon)on  ;  discovered,  to- 
gether wilh  the  rest,  by  Alvaro  de  Mendana,  in 
1568.  In  the  c.  jiart  is  the  cape  Quenado,  and  to 
the  w.  the  best  port,  called  De  Estrclla.  Its  cir- 
cumlijrencc  is  228  leagues  ;  it  is  fertile  and  full  of 
mountains,  covered  with  (hick  woods.  To  the  s.  w. 
it  lias  tlic  islands  of  S.  Mark  and  S.  Nicholas,  and 
to  the  i.  that  of  Arecifes. 

Isabel,  another  island,  of  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan, one  of  the  Pinguinas. 

Isabel,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. 

Isabel,  another,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  near  the  cape  of  Corricntes. 

Isabel,  a  cape  or  point  of  the  s.  coast  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  entering  bj'  the  S.  sea  ;  one  of 
those  which  form  the  entrance  with  the  cape  of 
Pilares. 

Isabel,  another  cape,  of  the  w.  coast  of  the 
same  straits,  between  the  river  Frances  and  cape 
Redondo. 

Isabel,  some  sho:ds  or  rocks  of  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  in  the  w.  extremity,  near  the  cape 
San  Antonio,  and  opposite  the  bay  of  its  name. 

ISAIJl'.LA,  a  river  of  the  island  S.  Domingo, 
whicl)  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  n.  of  the  capi- 
tal, runs  s.  and  enters  the  Ozama  a  little  l)efore 
Ibis  falls  into  the  sea. 

ISABFLH'A,  a  point  on  the  v.  roast  of  the 
island  of  S.  Domingo,  between  the  l\til  Trou  and 
the  point  Uri.seval. 

,  ISA  M  HA,  a  settlement  of  the  rts»Vw/o  and  juris- 
diction of  .Vnibato  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and 
eorre^io  iento  ot  itiobamba. 

ISARA,  a  small  livpr  of  the  province  and  go- 
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vernmcnt  of  Guayana  or  Nncva  Andalncia,  wliich 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  Armacotos  Indians,  runs 
ft.  and  enters  the  Caura. 
ISATIS.     SeeSioL'x. 

ISCALIANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimieiilo  of  Paucarcolla  in  Peru,  anncxeii  to 
the  curacy  of  Capachica. 

ISGANCE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Poj)ayan  in  the  Nnevo  Hcj-no  de 
firanada,  called  Sun  Juan  de  'rruxillo;  situate  in 
the  ancii'iit  province  of  Mocoa,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  its  name.  It  was  formerly  very  rich  and 
popidous,  having  fine  gold  mines,  which  were 
worked  by  the  inhabitants.  It  is  at  present  re- 
duced to  great  wretchedness.  Thirty  leagues  s.  e. 
ofPopayan,  in  lat.  P47'n. 

Iscance.  The  aforesaid  river  rises  near  the  ruins 
of  the  city  of  Truxillo,  and  not  far  from  the  head 
of  the  Magdalena,  and  joins  the  Kodriguez  to  enter 
the  Caqueta.  In  it  is  found  a  fish  called  by  the 
natives  dog-fish,  and  which  follows  vessels,  utter- 
ing cries. 

ISCAKA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimietilo  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  of  tlie  arch- 
bishopric of  Charcas ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Ilunchazalla. 

1SCATI,AN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  (Juguio 
in  Nueva  Espana.  Five  leagues  to  e.  s.  e.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

ISCIIILIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman,  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  Cordoba  in  Peru. 

ISCUCHACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcgimieiifo  of  Angaraes  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Conaica. 

iscL'CHACA,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corregimicnto  of  Xauja. 

IscucHACA,  a  river  of  the  same  province  as 
the  above  settlement,  having  at  its  origin  the  name 
ot  Pari,  which  it  afterwards  changes  to  this.  Over 
it  is  a  good  l)ridgc  for  the  accommodation  of 
traders  of  the  ditferent  provinces. 

ISEGUEI-GUAZU,  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay. 

ISnUA,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and  cor- 
regimicnto of  Lucanas  in  Peru ;  arnu-xed  to  the 
curacy  of  Abucara. 

ISlA.NA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  San  ,Iuan  de  los  Elanos,  o\'  the  iNuevo 
Heyni)  de  Granada,  it  rises  to  the  zc.  of  (he  city 
of  Santiago,  and  .t.  of  hike  Totta,  and  enters  (he 
Meta  ;  but,  according  to  the  map  and  description 
of  Mr.  IJcllin,  it  is  called  Isanac,  and  enters  the 
Negro. 
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ISIDRO,  S.  a  setdciiiciit  of  (he  province  and 
govcnimpiit  of  Buenos  Ayrfs,  on  (lie  shore  of  the 
river  Ln  Pl.ita,  niul  at  the  mouth  of  that  of  Las 
Coiiclias,  ticnr  tlie  ciipital. 

IsiDuo,  S.  nnotlicr  settlement,  in  llie  province 
and  correg'nnienlo  of  Coqnimbo,  and  kingdom  of 
Chile  ;  situate  near  the  coast. 

IsiDRo,  S.  a  canal  or  narrow  pass  on  the  s.  const 
of  (lie  strait  of  Magellan,  which  commiiiiieates  with 
the  sea,  being  formed  bj  the  last  of  the  islands 
lying  by  that  side. 

Isinuo,  S.  a  point  of  land  of  the  s.  coast  of  the 
strait  of  Magellan,  one  of  those  which  form  the 
second  narrow  pass,  and  called  Dc  la  Barranca  de 
San  Simon. 

Isiono,  S.  another  point  or  cape,  of  the  «. 
coast,  in  the  same  strait  of  Magellan,  called  by 
others  Ue  Caua,  or  Forward. 

ISHvlMIJI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregiiiiieulo  of  Latacungn,  anil  kingdom  of 
Quito  ;  the  natives  of  which  maintain  themselves 
by  making  vats,  pitchers,  and  other  vessels  of  clay, 
of  great  neatness,  and  with  which  they  supply  the 
■wliole  province. 

JSIMENA,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Santiago  de  las  Atalayas,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  San  duan  de  los  Llanos,  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada. 

ISIPO  Tl,  a  river  of  the  province  of  the  Chi- 
qiiitos  Indians  in  Peru.  It  runs  e.  through  the 
territory  of  the  Guarayos  Indians,  and  enters  by 
the  w.  into  the  Paraguay. 

1SI>A,  San  Jo<i;i>H  UE  LA,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  and  akaldia  mmjor 
of  Aguas  Caliiiitcs  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  annexed  to 
tlie  curacy  of  its  head  settlement ;  from  whence  it 
lies  10  leagues  to  the  w.  no. 

Li-A,  another  settlement,  of  tlie  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Duke,  between  the  settlements  of  Lopez  and  La 
Dormida. 

Isr>A,  or  Isi.ANO,  (he  generic  term  of  a  tract  of 
land  surrounded  by  sea  or  water.  The  principal 
islands  in  America  are  the  following ;  each  of 
which  are  properly  noticed  under  their  respective 
articles. 

In  the  Pacific  sea. 
Amortajado,  Ciones, 

Amsterdam,  Cocos, 

Apostles,  Corales, 

Aviquirina,  Evangelistas, 

Chapira,  S.  Gabriel, 

Chcpillo,  S.  Roque, 

Chiloe,  Taboga, 

De  Chucds,  Farallones, 


Juan  Fernandez, 

Galapagos, 

Galera, 

Gallo, 

Gor^ona, 

Gorgonilla, 

G'uadalupe, 

Guanos, 

Iqueique, 

Lobos, 

Malpelo, 

S.  Lorenzo, 

Santa  Catalina, 

Taboquilla, 

Mancera, 


In  the  N 


Anguila, 

Antigua, 

Aruba, 

Aves, 

Barbadoes, 

Barbudos, 

Baru, 

Baslimentos, 

Buen  Ay  re, 

Coche, 

Comagre, 

Cubagua, 

Curazao, 

Dcscada, 

Dominica, 

Goldren, 

Granada, 

Margarita, 

Monserrate, 

In  the  Brazilian  sea. 
Ascencion,  Machiana, 

("ananea,  Martin  Vaz, 

Cayenne,  Noroiia, 

Caviana,  De  Picos, 

Flora,  ,S.  Salvador, 

Gallo,  Santa  Barbara, 

Goare,  Santa  Catalina, 

Grande,  Solimoes, 

Inglesa,  Espiritu  Santo, 

Marajo,  Taparica, 

Isleos,  Trinidad. 

In  the  sea  of  Magellan 


Mocha, 
?s'onura, 
Pacheca, 
Palma, 
Perico, 
Perros, 
Perlas, 
Plata, 
Puna, 
Del  Key, 
De  Salamon, 
De  S.  Felix, 
S.  Martin, 
Sliowten, 
Tuinaco, 
sea. 

Marigalante, 

Moiiijes, 

Orclidia, 

Palomas, 

Rosario, 

Samballas, 

S.  Bartolome, 

S.  Bernard, 

S.  Christoval, 

S.  Lucia, 

S.  Martin, 

S.  Eustaquio, 

Santa  Cruz, 

S.  Thomas, 

Sonda, 

Springer, 

Tabago, 

Tortiiga, 

Trinidad. 


Barneweldt, 
Buena  Jiisticia, 
Buena  Esperanza, 
Dawaert , 
Diego  Ramirez, 
Diego  Rodriguez, 
Diego  Ruiz, 


Falkland, 
Del  Fuego, 
Heremitens, 
Maire, 
Sebald, 

De  los  Estados, 
Statenland. 
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IsLA  FuERTE,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
<Iic  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Car- 
tagena, op|)osile  Sinii,  and  at  the  entrance  of  tlie 
gulf  of  I  raba. 

IsF.A  |{i:al,  or  Cajie  DiiETON.    [See  Svdney.] 

ISLAS,  SiETE,  or  Si-.VKN,  the  name  of  so  many 
islands  of  (he  river  Kssequebi),  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  Dutch. 

IsLAs  DLL  Rev,  or  I)e  i,as  Peri.as,  a  portion 
of  islands  of  Ihe  S.  sea  ;  situate  in  the  gulf  of  Pa- 
nama, near  tlic  coast.  Tlu-y  are  (illed  with  Negro 
slaves  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
employed  in  the  pearl  fisheries,  the  pearls  hert; 
being  esteemed  for  a  size  and  beauty  not  to  be 
found  in  oilier  parts.  Near  the  largest  of  these 
islands,  and  in  which  there  is  a  nioilerate-sized  port, 
is  the  spot  where  a  battle  was  louiriit  between  the 
armada  of  the  S.  and  iIk-  English  pirate  Edward 
David,  who  was  concpiered,  in  16S.T. 

[ISLE  ov  Wight,  a  county  of  A'irginia,  on 
the  A',  side  of  James's  river,  w.  of  Norfolk  county, 
being  about  -lO  niiles  long,  and  15  broail,  and  con- 
tains 9028  inhabitants,  including  .'JS()7  slaves.  A 
mineral  spring  has  been  discovered  near  the  heail 
of  the  zv.  branch  of  Nansemond  river,  about  10 
miles  from  Smithfield,  and  12  from  Sud'olk.  it  is 
much  resorted  to,  and  famed  for  its  medicinal  qua- 
lities.] 

[Isi.E  llovAi,,  on  the  ii.xc.  side  of  lake  Supe- 
rior, lies  within  the  territory  of  the  United  Slates, 
ti.  c£.  of  the  Ohio,  is  about  ^8  nnles  long,  and  in 
many  places  about  10  broail.  The  natives  suj)- 
])ose  that  this  and  the  other  islands  in  the  lake  are 
the  residence  of  the  (j'rcat  Spirit.] 

ISLEOS,  liocA  Di:  I, OS,  a  small  island  of  the 
N.  sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  It  is  to  the  la.  of  the  island 
Orchilla,  of  a  very  hot  climate,  and  desert,  in  lal. 
Il'^.'in',,. 

ISI,i;S,  a  point  on  tlu;  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
gulf'  of  St.  Lawrence;  one  of  those  which  form 
the  entrance  olthe  great  bav  of  Clialcnis. 

Isi.Ev,  a  bay  on  the  r;'.  roast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland  ;  large  and  sheltered,  and  in  the 
middle  of  ( I'eorgc's  and  Dead-man's  bays. 

IsLE<,  another,  a  very  larije  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  .Vcadia,  between  p.ort  Tranklund 
and  the  city  of  Halifax. 

lsi,i;s,  a  j)ort  on  the  .v.  coast  of  flu;  same  pro- 
vince as  the  tornier  bav,  to  the  ;.^\  of  Toibay. 

[iSLESlJOUOrt.'ll,  a  township  in  Hancock 
county,  .\Iaini-,  liirmed  by  Long  island,  in  the 
•  entrc  of  I'<  nobNcol  bay,  1.5  miles  in  length,  and 
from  two  lo  three  in  breadth.     It  was  incorporated 
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in    1789,   contains  3S2   inhabitants,   and   is  S14 
miles  n.  e.  by  w.  of  Boston.] 

[Isles  di:  Madami;  lie  at  the  s.  end  of  Syd- 
ney or  Cape  Breton  island,  on  which  they  are  de- 
pendent. The  largest  of  these,  with  cape  Canso, 
the  e.  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  form  the  entrance  of 
the   gut  of  Canso  fron\  the  Atlantic  ocean.     See 

SVDN  IV.) 

ISLETA,  a  settlement  of  Niievo  Mexico;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  Ilio  G'rande  del  N.  op- 
posite the  setllemenl  of  .Socorro. 

IsLLTA,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Agustin,  in  the  same  kingdom,  dis- 
tinct from  the  f<)rnier,  on  the  shore  of  a  river 
which  enters  the  Grande  del  Norte. 

IsLLTA,  another,  called  also  Quaiit  de  l'Lsle, 
being  a  parish  of  the  French,  in  the  part  which 
they  jjossess  in  the  island  of  S.  Domingo,  on  the 
s.  coast  and  at  the  w.  head,  between  the  settlement 
of  Los  Cayos  and  Mesle  bay. 

IsLETA,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Paso, 
being  of  the  missions  which  are  held  by  reliiiious 
order  of  S.  Francisco  in  Nuevo  Mexico,  distinct 
from  the  former. 

ISLE  I'AS,  three  small  isles  lying  close  to  the 
coast  of  Martinique,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port 
Cul  de  Sac  Jioyal,  and  opposite  the  fort  which 
defends  tills  coast. 

IsLETAs,  two  other  islands,  in  the  S.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  the  [)rovince  and  cortex: imiento  of 
Truxillo  in  Peru,  opposite  the  port  of  (iuar- 
iiiey. 

[ISLIP,  a  township  of  New  York  ;  situate  in 
Suffolk  county,  Lung  island,  e.  of  Huntington, 
and  contains  (i09  iniiabitants :  of  these  9J  are 
electors,  and  35  slaves.] 

ISUiAM.VS,  S.  Antomo  di:,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  and  corregimieiiio  of  Pomabamba  in 
Peru;  one  of  the  missions  which  are  held  bv  the 
religious  order  ol' San  Francisco;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  llw  river  Iruna,  between  that  of  the  I}eni 
and  the  roi/li/lcra  ol  the  .Vndes  of  Cuchoa. 

ISLOTE,  a  small  isle  or  rock  of  the  N.  sea, 
close  to  the  c.  coast  of  the  island  Inagua  Grande, 
to  thew.  of  the  island  S.  Domingo. 

Isi.OTE,  i'liolher,  in  the  S.  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
the  province  aud  cortr^inento  ofArica  in  Peru, 
opposite  the  ])oint  of  Cales. 

Isi.ori:,  another,  in  the  river  of  Valdivia,  be- 
tween till'  islaiul  of  Key  and  that  of  Las  Animas. 

ISLO'l'ES,  five  small  islands;  situate  at  the 
montii  of  the  Orinoco,  op|)osite  the  island  of  Can- 
grejos. 

IStJl'ANDE,  a  small  and  poor  settlement  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Esmeralda.s,  and 
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kini^dom  of  Quito,  ^vitli  a  small  port  in  the  S.  sea, 
■wliicli  is  shallow,  ami  (it  only  for  small  vessels. 

ISSER,  a  small  iNlarx!  of  the  gulf  of  S.  Law- 
rence, in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  close  to 
the  e.  coast  of  the  great  island  of  Anticosli. 

ISTAPA,  BAnriA  df,  a  point  of  land,  nearly 
disjoined  from  the  mainland,  on  the  coast  of  the 
S.  sea,  in  the  province  and  ahaldia  mat/or  of 
Sucliilejiec  in  the  kingdom  of  (luatemala. 

ISl'MO  i)i;  Panama,  or  Del  Darien.  [See 
Panama.] 

ISTULANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
fifovernment  of  Tucumaii  in  Peru,  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city  of  Santiago  del  Eslcro.  It  has 
been  destroyed  and  laid  waste  by  the  infidel  In- 
dians. 

ITA ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  s.  of  the  city  of  La 
Asuncion. 

ITABAGUA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
eaptainsfiip  of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  and 
enters  the  Xingti, 

ITABERABA,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
cfipla'mhip  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil;  situate 
near  the  coast. 

ITABOCA,  orArcoBACA,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  captaimhip  of  Para  in  Brazil,  on  the 
w.  shore  of  the  i  ivcr  Tocantines. 

Itaboca,  a  fall  of  the  above  river;  the  same 
which  impeded  the  Portuguese  from  ascending 
the  river  fiirlher,  when  about  to  investigate  the 
country  which  is  filled  with  Tocantines  Indians. 
This  f^ill  is  in  lat.oMO'  s. 

ITABUCU,  a  large  river  of  llie  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  io  the  e.  of  the  nation 
of  the  Guaranies  Indians.  It  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Atlantic. 

ITACAMBIRA,  a  settlement  or  village  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  province  and  cnptainahip  of 
Puerto  Seguro  in  Brazil,  on  the  shore  and  at  the 
source  of  the  river  V'erde. 

ITACEROMIN,  a  small  island  near  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Maranan  in 
Brazil,  between  the  river  Maranan  and  the  bar  of 
Cuma. 

ITACORUSA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Par^  in  Brazil  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  tlie  river  Xingu,  near  where  this  enters 
the  Maranon. 

ITACUATIARA,  Bakra  nn,  a  shoal  of  rock 

at  the  entrance  or  month  of  tiie  river  of  this  name, 

in   the  province  and  captainship  of  San  Vicente 

and  kingdom  of  Brazil. 

ITA  EM  BE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 


ment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
Parana. 

ITAGUARl,  Jr.Aiii,  or  Mf.nici,  a  river  of  the 
province  and  govermuent  of  Paraguay,  ■Nvhicli 
runs  .«.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  ivineyina. 

IT.VI,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  govern- 
ment as  (he  ibrmer.  It  enters  the  Uruguay  be- 
tween the  Paraguay  and  the  Naumby. 

ITALAQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimietito  of  Larecaxa  in  Peru. 

ITAMAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captain- 
ship of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil,  which  runs  e.  and 
turning  afterwards  to  s.  enters  the  sea. 

ITAMARACA,  a  province  and  captainship  of 
the  kingdom  of  Brazil ;  bounded  n.  by  the  province 
ofParaiba,  s.  by  tiiat  of  Pernambuco,  e.  by  the 
sea,  and  re.  by  the  country  of  the  Tapuyos  In- 
dians. It  is  irrigated  by  the  river  of  Los  Marcos, 
and  is  very  fertile  in  tobacco,  cotton,  Brazil 
wood,  and  more  particularly  in  sugar-canes,  from 
which  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is 
made.  The  climate  is  very  hot.  This  captain' 
ship  was  founded  by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Sousa,  who, 
having  obtained,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  jier- 
formed  in  America,  50  leagues  of  territory  Iroin 
the  king  of  Portugal  Don  Juan  IH.  took  this  cap' 
tuinship  as  a  part  of  the  same.  It  afterwards,  by 
female  succession,  <lescended  io  the  house  of  the 
Marquises  of  Cascaes. 

Itamaraca,  the  capital,  is  of  the  same  name, 
with  the  deilicatory  title  of  Nuestra  Sefuira  de  la 
Concepcion  ;  siiuate  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in 
the  island.  It  is  small,  and  contains  200  house- 
keepers, with  a  port,  which  makes  its  co;i)merce 
respectable,  a  parish  church,  three  large  sugar 
mills,  and  many  cultivated  estates  ;  so  that  it 
abounds  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  city  are 
two  companies  of  Portuguese  troops,  whicli  serve 
as  a  garrison.  Tiie  French  made  themselves  mas- 
tors  of  it,  and  kept  it  till  1635.  It  is  13  miles  n.  of 
Olinda.     Lat.  S°  0'  s.     Long.  So""  6'  lo. 

Itamarac:a,  an  island,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
above  province,  and  in  which  the  capiL'il  is  situate, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  Los  Marcos;  three 
leagues  long,  one  wide,  and  eight  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  having  a  good  fort,  which  was  built  by 
the  Dutch,  with  the  name  of  Orange,  in  1640, 
when  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island. 
ITAMBEI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  A^'res;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Treviana. 

ITAMBIRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Duke. 

ITAMHAEN,  or  Tunham,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
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vince  and  captainship  of  Puerto  Seguio  in  Brazil, 
wliich  runs  e.  and  enlers  the  sea  between  tlie  rivers 
Caiavelas  and  Sarnabitiva. 

ITAMUGAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil,  wliich  runs  e. 
and  turning  s.  enters  tiie  sea. 

ITAN,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

ITAPE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay. 

ITAPEBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captain- 
ihip  of  San  Pablo  in  Brazil,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  near  the  coast,  runs  n.  zi\  and  unites 
itself  with  the  Rio  Negro  to  enter  the  Grande  of 
Curitubu  or  Ignazii. 

IxAPiiUA,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  cnp(aiiis/i/p  of  Key  in  Brazil,  which 
runs  into  the  sea,  forming  a  gulf  or  jiort. 

ITAPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru  ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Guarapambi. 

ITAPUA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
venmient  of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the  Uruguay 
opposite  the  settlement  of  the  mission  of  Los  Mar- 
tires. 

Itapi'a,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  -of  the  Parana,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  two 
other  small  rivers,  which  run  into  the  Parana. 

ITAPUAMA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship of  Sergipe  in  lirazil. 

1TAP[;C.V-(;UAZL',  a  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Parngu;iy,  which  runs  w.  be- 
tween the  Itapuca-niini  and  llie  sirrra  of  Los 
, Quince  Punlos,  and  enters  tlic  I'araguay. 
[  Itapuca-imini,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
land  governnieiit  as  the  former,  which  also  runs  w. 
and  enters  (he  I'araguay. 

.  I'l'AKA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
imcut  of  Ciiiayana  or  Nneva  Andaluria,  which 
irises  in  the  country  of  the  Paraparucnias  Indians, 
•runs  w.  and  turning  w.  enters,  much  increased 
with  the  waters  it  collects,  into  the  Orinoco,  to 
the  Zi).  of  ("indad  Real. 

1 1'ASARI,  a  river  of  the  jirovince  of  Xibaros 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  runs  s.  w.  to  the 
e.  of  the  river  Maranon,  and  enters  the  same  in 
laf.  'o°  5'  s. 

:     IT.VrA,   a  province  and  corregimienlo  of  the 

^kingdom  of  Chile;   boimdeil  s.  by  the   provilice  of 

Puchacay,  and  u.  by  that  of  Maule,  being  divided 

Vdin  the  sa\ne  by  the  river  of  this  name.     It  is 

vciy  fertile,  and  eoveretl  with  estates. 

1  lA  r  A,  a  river  oftlie  same  kingdom,  wliich  rises 

II  the  mountains  of  its  cordiUerOy   and  runs  e.  to 
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the  «.  of  the  city  of  Concepcion,  near  to  Imperial' 
through  a  deep  ravine.  Although  it  may  be 
waded,  it  is  generally  crossed  by  rafts.  Alter  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  another  river,  tailed  Nubbe, 
it  enteVs  the  sea  in  lat.  36°  s.  [On  the  shores  of 
this  river  are  the  best  graj)cs  to  be  found  in  Chile.  J 

Itata,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  CJaira 
and  government  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
oftlie  river  Yaguari. 

ITATl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay;  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Parana,  to  the  e.  oftlie  city  of  Corrientes. 

ITATIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
verinnent  of  Paraguay  ;  once  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  of  its  name,  but  destroyed  by  the  in- 
fidel Indians. 

ITATIiN'ES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
dwelling  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Paraguay 
towards  the  e.  between  the  river  Iguarii  to  the  y. 
and  the  Mbotetcy  to  the  w.  The  Jesuits  esta- 
blished amongst  them  a  mission,  and  founded  the 
settlements  of  Igaripe  and  Nue^tra  Scnora  de  la 
Esperanza  ;  but  a  short  time  afterwards  they  were 
abandoned  by  the  natives,  who  fled  to  their  woods 
and  former  haunts. 

ITAVA,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  on  the  shore  oftlie  river  Napo,  and  n.  v.  e. 
of  the  other  lake,  called  Capuan. 

ITAZU,  or  Itatu.     See  Pequf.ri. 

ITENES,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
province  anil  government  of  Moxos  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  which  rises  in  the  territory  of  Ma- 
togroso,  possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  runs  s.  and 
forming  a  semicircle,  follows  its  course  to  ».  w.  w. 
and  alter  miming  many  leagues,  collects  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ubay  and  Baure,  incorporating  itself 
with  the  Marmore,  in  lat.  11°  55'*.  It  then  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Castela,  and  with  the 
name  of  Madera  enters  the  Maranon  or  Amazons, 
by  the  s.  part,  in  lat.  3°  13'  18"  s.  On  the  e. 
shore  is  the  settlement  of  La  Iteduccion  de  Santa 
Rosa  de  la  Estacada,  which  was  invaded  by  the 
Portuguese  in  I7(il,  who  fortified  it  with  two  re- 
doubts. 

ITIQI  lll.\,  a  small  river  of  the  district  of 
Cuyabi  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains,  runs  n.  w.  and  enters  that  of 
Jjos  Porrudos  about  its  mid-course,  to  run  into 
the  great  lake  of  I/OsXareyes.  The  geographer 
Don  .liian  de  la  Cruz  calls  it  Itucura,  and  gives 
it  a  a',  course. 

ITOCO,    a   settlement   of   the    jurisdiction  of 
Muzo,  in  il\c cot rcgiini(}ito  arul  province  of  Tunja, 
of  the  Nucvo  Reyno  de  Granada.     It  is  very  poor 
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and  reduced  ;  but  celebrated  for  its  fine  craerald- 
niine  of  its  jiainc,  from  wlienci:  have  been  cx- 
Iracteil  these  precious  stones,  admirable  alike  for 
their  size  and  quality,  tliouah  at  present  it  yields 
nothing  of  coiibideration.  Tlie  population  of  this 
scdlcinctit  consists  of  50  housekeeijers  and  a  very 
few  Indians.  Near  it,  on  a  nioiinlain  of  the  same 
iiuir.e,  is  a  stone-slab,  on  -which  is  the  print  of 
an  liuaian  foot,  and  which  Un-y  say  was  of  that 
ol'  St.  Thomas.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  a 
.V.  w.  direction  from  Tunja.  Xat.  3"^  !s?l'  «. 
Lone.  7:r  49'  zi\ 

ITt)T(l8,  a  barbarous  and  numerous  nation 
of  Indians,  of  the  j)rovince  and  government  of 
Santa  Marta  in  (he  \uevo  lieyno  de  Granada, 
ivlio  dwell  in  the  mounlains  to  the  w.  of  the  valley 
of  llpar.     They  are  but  little  known. 

ITU,  a  seltlement  ot  the  missions  which  were 
licld  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  jjrovince  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Truguay,  near  wliere  this  joins  the  river  l/A 
J'iata. 

ITLJ.V'I'A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  (W- 
7-rgiinhnfo  of  Carabayu  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Aynpata. 

ITUCALES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  in- 
liabiting  the  woods  to  the  7i.  of  the  Maranon. 
These  savages  are  lew,  and  bounded  by  the  nation 
of  tlie  Urarinas,  from  whom  they  are  thought  to 
Lave  descended. 

ITUCARA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the  Pica- 
zuru. 

ITUZAlNCO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  s.  and  enters 
the  Ibiciuei-guazu. 

[IWANEE,  a  little  town  near  St.  Jago  de 
Cui)a,  where  a  small  renmant  of  the  ancient  In- 
dians live,  who  have  adoi>ted  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  Spaniards.] 

IXCALPAN,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Gotaztla,  and  aUnhlia  niaj/or  of 
Tuxtla,  in  Nueva  Espaua;  containing  35  taniilies 
of  Indians,  and  being  close  to  the  bettlement  of 
Ilinconada. 

IXCANTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Juquila,  and  akaldia  maijor 
of  Xicayan,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  J3 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  28  leagues  e.  with  a 
blight  inclination  to  w.  of  the  capital. 

IXCAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Aioyncjue,  anil  alcnld'ia  inayor  of 
Xicajan.  It  contains  40  families  ol  Indians,  who 
occtipy  themselves  in  the  cultivation  and  com- 
merce of  cochineal,  tobacco,  seeds,  and  cotton. 


Eleven  leagues  w.  with  a  slight  inclination  to  n.  of 
its  heat]  setllenient. 

iXCAi'EDPAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  niai/or  of  Tlapa 
in  (he  .same  kingdijui.  It  contains  150  families  of 
Indians,  whose  commerce  consists  in  making loal- 
sugar,  the  soil  abounding  in  sugar-canes.  Two 
leairues  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

iXCATLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  .settle- 
nient  ot  (he  district  and  alcaldia  »«nyo;of  lluejutla 
in  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate  on  a  ilry  and  barren 
eminence  :  ofa  warm  temperature,  and  containing 
170  families  of  Mexican  Indians,  who  cultivate 
greatly  ntagueyes,  from  which  they  extract ;;i</j?fe 
and  hone}'.     I'ive  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Ixc.vTi.AN,  another  settlement,  which  is  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mat/or 
of  'I'eutila  in  the  same  kingdom:  of  a  warm  and 
moist  tempera(ure,  and  con(aining  500  families  of 
Indians,  including  (hose  of  the  wards  of  its  dis- 
trict, who  employ  themselves  in  the  cultivation 
and  commerce  of  cochineal  and  baj/nilla.  Nine 
leagues  ,«.  of  its  capital. 

iXCUNTLA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  maijor  of  Sentipac  in 
the  same  kingilom.  It  contains  30  families  of 
Indians,  and  a  convent  of  the  religious  orderofSan 
I'rancisco :  of  a  warm  temperature,  and  eight 
leagues  from  its  capital. 

IXHUATEA,  San  CiiitisTovAL  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Mo- 
loacan,  anil  alcaldia  mayor  of  Acayuca,  in  Nueva 
Espaiia  :  of  an  hot  temperature,  and  containing  47 
families  of  Indians.  Eighteen  leagues  «.  e.  of  the 
capital. 

IXUUATLAN,  Sax  Pcnno  nn,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  and  jnrisdictitin  of  Cordoba  in  Nueva 
Espai'ia.  In  its  neighbourhood  |)asses  a  river 
wliich  fertilizes  itslerritory,  and  is  full  of  trout  and 
other  fine,  though  small  fish  :  of  a  mild  tempera- 
ture, and  inhabited  by  ^10  families  of  Indians. 
Five  leagues  n.  m.  of  its  ca])ilal. 

Ixiiu  A TLAN,  another  seltlement,  in  the  alcaldia 
/rt(/yo7' of  Orizaba  of  the  same  kingdom:  of  a  cold 
temperature,  and  containing  161  families  of  In- 
dian.s,  who  trade  by  cutting  of  wood,  fuel,  and 
making  charcoal,  the  only  production  of  the  place. 
One  league  n.  u\  of  i(s  capital. 

IxiiUATLAiN,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Cha[)ala,  and  ahuldia  mayor  of 
Zayula,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  coiitains  73  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  n.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

IXL.illUACAN  ui:  los  Rlyes,  a  settlement 
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antl  head  setdement  of  the  district  of  the  alcaUUa 
mar/or  of  Xalapn  in  Xiicva  Espafia  ;  sidiale  on  a 
rough  and  broken  territory,  walercd  by  three  larijc 
rivers,  wiiich  flow  from  a  mountain  called  Cofre  dc 
Perote,  to  the  n.w.  The  name  of  this  settlement  is 
taken  from  a  stream  which  intersects  it,  and  which 
runs  only  in  the  rainy  season.  The  population 
consists  of  four  families  of  Spaniards,  40  of  J/</v- 
tees  and  Mnlatloes,  and  012  of  Indians,  its  ])rin- 
cip;il  trade  consists  in  the  purgative  medicine  callctl 
jalap,  which  grows  here  in  great  ainindance,  and 
is  carried  for  sale  to  Vera  Cruz,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Europe.     Nine  lengues  w.  n.  zr.  of  its  capital. 

IX  MALI  I  UA(J.\N,  Santiago  ue,  a  settlement 
of  (he  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  ahaldia 
»wflyor  of  Cozamaloapan  in  Nucva  Kspaila  ;  situate 
in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  an  elevated  mountain, 
on  the  side  of  which  is  a  large  llano  or  {>lain,  scant 
of  water,  the  want  of  which  the  inhnhilants  sup|)ly 
by  wells,  although  this  water  is  (hick  and  unwhole- 
some. It  contains  192  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
two  leagues  xc.  of  its  head  setdement. 

IXMitjUlLPAN,  an  ahaldia  mat/or  and  juris- 
diction of  the  kingdom  of  Nucva  I'^spafia;  bounded 
e.  by  the  jurisdiction  of  Mextitlan,  .?.  w.  by  that  of 
Tula,  K'.  by  that  of  lluachipa,  and  n.  by  that  of 
Zinapan.  It  is  14  leagues  in  length  from  e.  to  w. 
and  1 1  in  width  from  n.  to  s.  Its  temperature  is, 
for  the  most  part,  mild,  although  it  is  not  without 
some  settlements  where  the  heat  and  cold  are  in  (he 
extremes.  Its  principal  productions  are  hemp 
and  cotton  ;  of  the  first  is  made  rigging  for  ships, 
anil  of  the  latter  many  kinds  of  woven  stuffs  :  these, 
together  with  (he  cattle,  of  ^^hicll  there  are  large 
breeds,  affording  a  very  considerable  commerce. 
The  inhabitants  also  sow  seed  and  grain ;  but  the 
harvests,  from  drought,  are  but  small,  and  otdy  in 
the  head  sittlement  of  Orizaba  are  they  abunilant, 
being  there  fertilized  by  the  river  Mextitlan,  the 
only  river  of  this  province.  Its  poiiulation  con- 
sists of  the  I'ollowing  settlements. 
Santa  Maria,  Cardonal, 

San  Agustin,  Orizaba, 

Ixtladaxco,  Kspinas, 

Tepexic,  Sotota, 

San. Agustin  Ixdatlaxco,     Cerritos, 
San  Miguel  Xonacapa,      Palma  (iorda, 
San  Juan,  Deguudo, 

Tlazinda,  ('apuxa, 

Alberto,  ('anxa, 

Tc[v'tizqui,  Debodee. 

Dado, 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name;  of  a  dry  and 
hot  temperature  ;  of  extreme  heat  in  the  summer, 
and  cold  in  the  winter;  scanty  in  vegetable  pro- 


ductions, as  it  is  in  water.  It  has  in  its  territory 
three  small  settlements  or  wards,  and  a  sumptuous 
temple  of  the  religious  Auguslins,  the  snnie  being 
the  priory  of  the  province.  The  population  con- 
sists of  (iOO  (iimilies  of  Spaniards,  Mitslees,  and 
Mulattoes,  employed  in  making  rigging  and  cotton 
garments,  and  in  breeding  cattle.  Seventy-five 
miles  w.  e.  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  20' '■2Q' n.  Long. 
98 '  20'  w. 

IXPALTEPEC,  a  .settlement  of  the  head  sst- 
tlement  of  tiie  district  and  alcuklia  i/iaj/or  of  Jiixt'a- 
huaca  in  Nucva  Espana.  It  contains  118  families 
of  Indians. 

IXQUINTANONOYAC,  a  settlement  of  the 
jurisdicticm  and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva 
Es|>aria,  containing  40  families  of  Indians. 

IXQUINTEPEC  PENoi.is,an  ahaldia  mayor 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom  of  Nucva  Espana; 
much  reduced  ;  of  a  rough,  mountainous,  and 
bnrren  soil,  and  cold  temperature,  producing  no- 
thing- but  maize,  which  allbrds  the  only  article  of 
trade  to  the  natives,  except  (hat  of  cutting  wood, 
the  country  being  covered  with  fir  and  other  tim- 
ber, with  which  they  supply  the  other  jurisdic- 
tions. 

The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name  : 
Its  population  consists  of  50  families  of  Miz(ecos 
Indians  and  12  of  Mustees  :  185  miles  to  the  s.  e. 
of  Mexico,  in  lat.  17"  4.5' and  in  long.  98°.  The 
other  settlements  of  this  alculdia  niai/orwre, 
S.  Juan  Elotepec,  S.  Pedro  Chilapa, 

Santiago  Tlazoyaltepec,  Sta.  Catalina  Estetla, 
S.  Pedro  Totoiuachapa,  S.  Mateo  Tepantepec. 
Sta.  Maria  Huitepec, 

IX  TAC,  San  Fuancisco  de,  a  settlement  and 
head  settlement  of  (he  district  of  the  alcaldia  »iat/or 
of  .San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  Nueva  Es])aiia.  it 
contains  480  families  of  Indians,  inciiniing  those  of 
Ma/talau.     Six  leagues  n.  e.  of  its  capital. 

IX  rA(.'.\L("0,  Sam  Matiasdi:,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  hm\  ahaldia  inaijor  q{'  Mexilcal- 
ziiico  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate  in  the  great  lake 
of  Chalco.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  religious  order 
of  San  Kiancisco.  It  is  very  fertile  and  ])lcasant, 
and  serves  as  a  place  of  recreatioti  in  the  spring  to 
the  |)eople  of  Mexico,  who  go  to  it  by  the  lake  in 
canoes  covered  with  flowers,  and  with  bands  of 
music.  This  settlement  is  between  Mexico  and 
Mexilcalzinco,  a  little  more  than  a  league  liom 
each. 

IXT.ACAYOTLA,  San  Lorenzo  n:;,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  head  s<'ttlement  of  the  district  ol 
Tepehuacan,  and  alcaldia  maijor  of  Mextitlan,  in 
Nueva  Espana;  <-onlaining  245  families  of  Indians, 
and  very  close  at  the  e.  of  the  capital. 
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IXTALUTLA,  a  setllcment  of  llic  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Tcozaqualco  in  Niieva  E-ijiaria  ;  coiitain- 
in<^  48  families  of  Indians,  who  cultivate  cocliincal 
and  some  maize.  Seven  leagues  4-.  of  its  bead  set- 
tlement. 

JXTAl'A,  a  settlement  of  tbe  Iiead  settlement 
of  tiie  district  of  Palmar,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tc|)i'aca,  in  Nueva  Espana.  Jt  contains  four  fa- 
milies of  Spaniards,  as  many  of  Jly/^s7frs,  and  18 
of  Indians.  .At  the  (li.-tancc  ot  lour  leagues  is  a 
•^valer-mill  for  sjrinding  wheat,  and  near  to  it  is  a 
farm  of  small  cattle,  and  three  cidtivated  estates. 
Four  leagues  from  its  liead  settlement. 

IXTAi'A,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Miguel,  in  the  head  settlement  of  San 
Francisco  del  Valle,  and  alcaldia  mayor  oi  Zulte- 
pec,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  102  fa- 
niiles  »)f  Indians,  who  trade  in  salt ;  and  is  situ^ite 
on  a  plain  of  a  very  hot  temperature,  being  an- 
nexed to  tbe  curacy  of  Texupilco,  from  whence  it 
is  three  leagues  distant  to  the  5. 

ixTAi'A,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  Ju- 
tjuila,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xicayan,  in  the  same 
kingdom.  It  contains  (j2  families,  and  is  30  leagues 
n.  of  its  capital. 

IxTAPA,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Escateopiin,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Mcxilcaitzinco, 
in  Nueva  Espana;  half  a  league  to  the  c.  of 
Mexico,  and  containing  130  families  of  Indians. 

IXTAPALUCAN,  a  settlement  of  the  alccddia 
mayor  of  Chalco  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains 
125  families  of  Indians,  and  a  convent  of  the  re- 
ligious order  of  S.  Domingo.  Two  leagues  ».  of 
its  capital. 

IXTAPAS,  San  Miguel  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlementof  San  Francisco  del  Valle,  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Zultepec,  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  si- 
tuate on  an  extensive  llano  or  plain  of  a  mild  tem- 
perature, and  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital, 
from  whence  it  is  seven  leagues  distant.  It  con- 
tains 59  families  of  Indians,  dedicated  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar-canes,  of  w  bich  they  make  much 
sugar  and  honey. 

IXTATEPEC,  Santiago  DK,  a  settlementof 
the  head  settlement  of  Teutalpiiri,  and  alcaldia 
7Hffyorof  Zacatlan,  in  Nueva  Espafia;  distant  two 
leagues  and  an  half  from  its  head  settlement. 

ixTATKHEc,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Antequera  in 
Nueva  Espana;  of  a  cold  temperature.  It  con- 
tains a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  S.  Domingo, 
and  700  families  of  Indians,  who  live  by  the  culti- 
vating and  trading  in  cochineal,  and  making  cotton 
stuffs.     Seven  leagues  from  its  capitaL 
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iXTEPEXl,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Nueva  Espafia,  in  the  jjrovince  and  i)isbopric 
of  Oaxaca.  Although  it  is  very  extensive,  it 
contains  no  more  than  three  settlements,  which 
are  head  settlements  ol  districts,  and  small  wards, 
where  tbe  natives  cultivate  cochineal  and  cotton, 
of  which  they  make  various  kinds  of  woven  stull's. 
The  capital  is  of  the  sanu"  name,  with  tiie  dedi- 
catory title  of  Santa  Catalina  ;  of  an  hot  tempera- 
ture. It  contains  550  families  of  Indians,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  wards  or  small  settlements  in  its 
district,  who  are  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of 
cochineal,  in  which  they  trade.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-two  miles  s.  e,  of  Mexico,  and  'Jti  from  the 
city  of  Oaxaca,  in  lat.  17".  Long.  96"  53'.  Tbe 
other  settlements  are  San  Juan  de  Ghicomesucbil 
and  S'ln  Mateo  Calpulalpa. 

IX TLA,  a  settlement  ot  the  head  settlement  of 
Xoxutia,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuernavaca,  in 
Nueva  Espana. 

IXTLAHUACA,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcnlitia  mayor  of  Mete- 
pec  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  1740  families 
of  Indians,  and  is  seven  leagues  »?.  e.  ot  its  capital. 
IxTLAinACA,  another  settlement,  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  tbe  alcaldia  m  //or  of  Co- 
lirua  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate  bi'twcen  two 
lofty  mountains,  from  whence  flow  down  many 
streams,  which  irrigate  and  render  fertile  the  coun- 
try. It  produces  various  vegetable  productione, 
and  abundance  of  maize,  in  tbe  cultivation  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  employ<"d.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  132  families  of  Indians,  and  it  is 
nine  leagues  e.  of  its  capital. 

IXTLAHUACAN,  San  Matfo  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  and  alcaldia  maijor  of 
Tezcoco  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  of  a  cold  tem- 
perature, annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tezcontepec, 
and  contains  114  families  of  Indians.  Eight 
leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

IxTLAiiUACAN,  another  Settlement,  in  the  head 
settlement  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Autlaii,  of  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  \5  families  of  In- 
dians, and  (is  very  close  to  the  settlement  of  Exutla. 
IXTLAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor 
and  jurisdiction  of  Tula  in  Nueva  Espafia  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  its  capital,  a  league  and  an 
half  from  the  same,  and  contiiining  ISO  Indian 
families. 

IXTLAN,  a  settlement  and  bead  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xala  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  84  families  of  Indians,  and 
some  Mustces  and  MulattcK's  ;  is  of  a  cold  tempe- 
rature ;  and  in  its  district  are  various  mills,  in 
which  are  made  suyar  and  honey,  in  which  the 
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trade  of  tlie  place  consists,  besides  some  seeds  and 
fruits.     Four  leagues  e.  of  (he  capital. 

IxTi.AN,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  Sanlo  Tomas,  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Antcquera  in  the 
game  kingdopi,  and  of  the  province  and  bishopric 
of  Oaxaca.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  con- 
tains 300  families  of  Indians,  used  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cochineal,  in  whicli  their  commerce  con- 
sists.    Eiglil  leagues  c.  of  the  capital. 

I.VTLAN,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Zaiiguio,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zamora,  in  the 
same  kingdom  ;  situate  on  a  plain,  bounded  s.  by 
the  great  saline  grounds  and  fountains  of  warm  water 
of  Seventy -two  springs,  e.  by  the  Great  Chapalicas 
swamps,  n.  by  a  lofty  mountain,  and  re.  by  the 
river  Grande.  It  contains  50  families  of  Inilians, 
whose  trade  consists  in  salt  fish  and  maize,  which 
they  sow.  Six  leagues  e.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

IXTLATLASCO,  San  Agustin  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Ixmiquiipan  in  Nueva  Espafia. 
Ten  leagues  from  its  capital. 

IXTOLUCAN,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Yantepec,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Cuernavaca,  in  Nueva  £spaila.  One 
league  io  the  5.  of  Ticoman. 

IXUTLAN,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  a/cflW/a  mayor  of  Autlan  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  ICiO  families  of  In- 
dians. 

IZA,  a  territory  and  country  of  the  nation  of 
the  Moscas,  in  the  Niievo  Ueyno  de  Granada,  e. 
of  Bogota  and  s.  to.  of  Tundama.  It  was  dis- 
covered and  entered  in  a  pacific  manner  by  Juan 
de  San  Martin,  in  15^7.  In  it  are  many  settle- 
ments of  Indians. 

IZANCiUlTI,  a  small  river  of  tlie  province 
and  goveriunent  of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the 
head  of  the  Uruguay. 

IZANNA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions. 
It  runs  *.  a.  e.  collecting  the  waters  of  several  other 
Ic£ser  rivers,  and  enters  the  Negro. 

IZA  PARANA,  an  abundant  river  of  (he  same 
province  and  country  as  the  former.  It  is  the 
same  as  that  which  runs  from  Peru  with  the  name 
of  Pl'  ruMA  Yo  ;  see  this  article. 

IZATLAN,  or  Aguai.l  i.cos,an  alcaldia  muy- 
orand  jurisdiction  ol  Nueva  Ci'alicia,and  bishopric 
of  (iuaihdaxara  ;  of  limited  extent,  mild  tempe- 
(ure,  and  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
fruit,  as  well  us  in  lar^e  and  small  cMXc,  the  latter 
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being  a  subject  which  particularly  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  persons  living  in  the  estates  of  Mira- 
flores  and  La  Laxa,  a\  here  there  are  100  families 
oflndians,  and  20  o(  Spaniards,  j\Jastecs,  and  Mu- 
lattoes.  Tliis  alcaldia  has  only  three  settlements, 
which  are  liead  .settlements  of  districts,  and  some 
other  small  settlements.  The  capital  is  Agualuico, 
and  the  others, 

Magdalena,  Amatlan, 

Oconahua,  izatllan, 

San  Juan,  San  Marcos. 

IzATi^AN,  a  settlement  and  head  s  ttlcment  of 
the  district  of  this  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia  mayor  ; 
situate  on  (he  shore  of  a  lake  or  swamp,  it  has  a 
convent  of  the  religious  order  of  San  p'rancisco. 

IZCATLAN,  a  .settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ciii- 
catlan  in  Nueva  Espana,  of  a  cold  and  dry  tem- 
perature. It  contains  83  families  of  Indians,  and 
belongs  to  (he  curacy  of  Cuistlahuaca,  in  (he  juris- 
diction of  Yanguitlan,  It  produces  a  tolerable 
(juantity  of  cochineal  and  cotton,  of  which  the  na- 
tives make  fabrics  and  mantles  called  oaxaca, 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  atlbrd  a  good  com- 
merce.    Twelve  leagues  7i.  of  its  capital. 

IZHUATLAN,  S.  Cmu.'iTovAL  dr,  a  settle- 
ment and  head  settlement  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Guayacocotla  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  con(ains466 
families  of  Otomies  Indians,  including  (hose  of 
(he  wards  or  farms  of  its  district. 

IziiuATLAN,  another  settlement,  which  is  a 
small  ward,  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tamapachi, 
in  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Guachinango  of  the  same 
kingdom. 

IZQIIINTENANGO,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

IZQUINTIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Suchitej)ec  in  the  kingdom  ot 
Guatemala  ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea. 

IZQUINTLAPILCtJ,  a  settlement  of  the 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Octupam  in  Nueva  Espana. 

IZTACOMITLAN,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Los  Zoques  in  the 
kingdom  of  G'natemala. 

rZTACOSTE,  a  .settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Chiapa,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former. 

IZTAHUACAN,  a  settlement  of  the  Iiead  set- 
tlement of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  t'axi- 
(idi'ui  in  Nueva  Espana.  lour  leagues  e.  of  i(s 
capital. 

IZTAP.A,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province  and 
alcaldia  mayor  as  the  former. 
It  n 
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IzTAPA,  another,  in  the  province  and  n/c«W/rt 
mm/or  of  ('apabniinstla  in  the  same  kingdom. 

IZTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  mai/or  ofS.  Salvador,  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  the  former  settlements. 

IZU('All,  a  jurisdiction  M\d  akald'ta  mai/or  oi 
Nueva  Espana.  It  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  moun- 
tainous territory,  barren  anil  rougli,  and  produc- 
ing- nothing  but  scanty  crops  of  grain  and  seeds. 
It  was  formerly  much  reduced,  and  ou  this  ac- 
count were  added  to  its  jurisdiction  those  of  Aguat- 
lan  and  TcopnntU'in,  both  which  are  very  poor. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  population  in 
the  following  settlements : 

San  Lucas  de  Gulucan,      San    Martin  de  Alchi- 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Asun-        chica, 

ciou,  S.  Juan  de  Epatlan, 
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Te])exoxunia,  Telipan, 

Tepapayeca,  Ahuatelco, 

Cjliiellari,  Ahuehuezingo, 

S.  Nicolas  Tcncxcalo,        Santiago  AzaUiii, 
Aguatlan,  Tcopantlan. 

The  capital  of  this  jurisdiction  is  of  tJie  same 
name;  situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  volcano.  It  is  of 
an  hot  and  dry  temperature,  contains  two  parishes, 
one  of  Spaniards  and  another  of  Indians;  in  the 
former  arc  240  families  of  the  former,  and  some 
of  Muslees  and  Mulattoes:  the  charge  of  the  se- 
cond is  vested  in  the  religious  order  of  S.  Domingo, 
and  it  consists  of  9-t  families  of  Indians,  whom  they 
call  forasteros  or  strangers,  and  850  of  Mexicanos 
ill  the  wards  of  its  district ;  these  wards  amount  to 
16.     Thirty-one  leagues  s.  of  Mexico. 


J  AAYA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  country  of 
Las  Amazonas,  which  runs  in  a  large  body  to  the 
X.  and  enters  the  Putumayo,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Araucanos  Indians. 

JA  BAR  ABA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship of  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil;  situate  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Paraibuna. 

JACABIRA,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
country  as  the  former,  which  rises  in  the  territory 
of  Cuniayaris  Indians,  between  the  rivers  Cuchi- 
yara  and  Mndera,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  latter. 

JACAIBAMBA,  a  large  lake  of  the  kingdom 
of  Peru,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Canta, 
ibrraed  from  the  river  Carabaillo,  which  runs  w. 
and  empties  itself  into  the  S.  sea,  to  the  »,  of 
Lima. 

JACAPATOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  ro/re<;?7«/e«/o  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

JAd'VHAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
capi  I  ins/lip  of  i>An  Vicente  in  Brazil;  situate  li'. 5.  zc. 
ol  tlie  town  of  lamhulc. 

JAGARE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  which  runs  «.  n.  w. 
and  enters  the  Madera,  between  those  ol  Macacipa 
and  Gip.irMna. 

JAClNTO,  S.  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and 
govcrumcnt  of  Cartagena ;  situate  iu  the  moun- 


tains of  the  district  of  Maria,  one  of  the  towns 
formed,  in  1776,  by  the  governor  Don  Francisco 
Pimienta. 

Jacinto,  S.  another  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Maracaibo ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  a  small  river  which  enters  the  Ma- 
tazan. 

Jacinto,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  town  of  the  Marquesadodel  Valle, 
and  alcahliii  maijor  of  Quatro  Villas,  in  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  58  families  of  Indians,  who 
trade  in  cochineal,  maize,  fruit,  woods,  lime,  coal, 
and  fuel,  these  being  its  productions.  It  is  one 
league  n.  n.  a',  of  its  capital. 

Jacinto,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tai/mhip  of  Para  in  Brazil;  situate  on  the  w.  shore 
of  the  river  Topayas,  near  its  mouth  or  entrance 
into  the  Amazonas. 

JACHAL,  a  small  town  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Cuyo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile; 
situate  «.  of  tlie  city  of  S.  Juan. 

Jachal,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kingdom, 
which  rises  towards  the  n.  in  the  cordillera,  runs  e. 
and  loses  itself  in  certain  lakes  from  a  want  of  in- 
clination in  the  territory. 

JACKMAN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badoes  ;  situate  on  the  s,  coast. 

JACKSOxMBUKG,   a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
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▼incc  and  colony  of  Gcori^ia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
river  Pompon,  near  ils  entrance  into  the  sea. 

[JACKSON'S  River,  a  head  water  of  James's 
river  in  Virginia,  rises  in  tlie  A\'arin  Spring 
mountains^  about  20  miles  s.  zo.  of  the  ^Varm 
Spring  mountains,  and  rnns  s.  w.  througli  the 
vallej-,  until  Carpenter's  creek  joins  it  from  that 
quarter,  when  the  river  assumes  the  name  olFlu- 
vanna,  and  llows  s.  e.  About  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  fiom  its  source  it  falls  over  a  rock  200  feet 
into  the  valley  below.  The  sheet  of  water  is 
broken  in  its  breadth  by  the  rock  in  two  or  three 
places,  but  not  in  its  height.  ISctween  the  sheet 
and  the  rock,  at  the  bettom,  you  n)ay  walk  across 
dry.  It  is  near  half  as  high  again  as  Niagarajbut 
is  otdy  12  or  15  I'eet  wide.] 

Jackson-,  anew  county  of  Georgia.] 
fJACKSONSBOKOUGlI,  a  small  post-town 
of  S.  Carolina,   on  the   tv.  side  of   Edisto  river, 
about  2J  miles  u\  of  Charlestowri.] 

[JACMEL,  a  jurisdiction  and  sea-port  town 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  This 
jurisdiction,  in  the  French  part  of  the  island,  con- 
tains three  parishes,  is  remarkable  for  the  goodness 
of  its  soil,  and  the  abundant  crops  of  cofi'ee,  and  is 
susceptible  of  a  great  augmentation.  Its  exports 
from  January  1,  17S9,  to  December  3),  of  the 
same  year,  were  27,350  lbs.  white  sugar;  55,62i 
ll)s.  brown  sugar,  4,072,702 lbs.  codec,  400,832 
lbs.  cotton,  and  10,046  lbs.  indigo.  The  duties 
on  exportation  of  the  above  amounted  to  15,619 
dollars,  26  cents.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  x. 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  s.  peninsula.  The  town  is 
»i.\  leagues  zi\  of  Cayes  dc  Jacmcl,  7i  e.  of  the 
bay  and  town  of  Haynet,  as  far  s.  ofLeoganeon 
the  n.  side  of  the  peninsula,  1,'j  s.  zt;.  of  Port  au 
Prince,  and  53  e.  of  cape  Tiburon.  Lat.  IS" 
21'  «.     Long.  76°  2'  to.  from  Paris.] 

[.Iacmi.!,,  Cavls  nn,  a  town  and  jiarish  on 
tltc  f.  side  of  the  stream  of  ils  name,  six  leagues  f. 
of  the  above  town  of  Jacmcl.  'J'liis  parish  is 
bounded  r.  by  the  plain  on  the  Spanish  part,  at  the 
fool  of  the  mountains  of  Halioruco,  bO  leagues 
square,  (il  for  any  kind  of  c\dtivalion.  On  the 
neighbouring  mountains  coffee  would  succeed 
well.J 

JACO,  a  small  river  of  the  ])rovince  and  rap- 
tains/iip  of  Puerto  Seguio  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the 
river  of  l,os  I'Vaylesand  the  mountain  Pasqual. 

Jaco,  a  bay  on  the  coast  ol  the  jirovince  and 
rnpUiinship  of  Scara,  of  the  same  kingdom,  be- 
tween the  river  Guarahii  and  the  rock  of  Porce- 
lados. 


[J.VCOB'S  Creek,  au  e.  wafer  of  Youghiogany 
river  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  a  carrying  place  six  miles  zc,  to  Aloiion- 
gahela  river,  from  the  Youghiogany,  opposite  the 
month  of  this  creek.] 

JACOBINS,  River  oflhe,  or  De  i.os  Domi- 
Nicos,  in  the  island  of  (j'uadahqje.  It  risr's  in  the 
mountains,  runs  xc.  and  enteia  the  sea  between  the 
rivers  Bailiff  and  Herbs. 

tlACOBO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  (^inaloa  in  NuevaEspana;  situate 
near  the  town  of"  Rosario. 

Jaco  no,  S.  another  selllemcnt,  in  the  island 
of  Trinidad;  situate  on  the  n.  coast,  with  a  fort 
for  its  defence. 

JACOME,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
and  government  of  Cumana.  It  rises  s.  of  the 
valley  of  La  Pasqua,  and  unites  itself  with  the 
Santiago  to  enter  the  Marapiri. 

J.VCORE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Aniazonas.  It  runs  w.  ?/.  zc.  and 
enters  the  Madera,  by  the  side  of  the  Aripuana. 

JACQUES,  S.  Islands  of,  near  the  coast  of  the 
country  of  Labrador,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, between  the  islands  of  Charmcl  and  Esqui- 
males. 

Jacques,  S.  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs??, 
and  enters  lake  Superior. 

jACQUf:s,  S.  a  bay  of  the  n.  coast,  in  the  island 
of  Martinique,  between  the  settlement  ofS.  Marie 
and  the  Pain  du  Sucre. 

S Jacques,  S.  See  St.  James.] 
ACU.VDA,  a  river  of  the  country  of  the  To- 
canlines  Indians,  in  the  province  and  captainship 
of  Para,  and  kingdom  of  Brazil.  It  runs  w.  and 
by  the  *.  jiart  enters  the  (iuanapu,  after  having 
united  itself  with  a  branch  of  the  Maranon  or 
Amazon,  called  Tagipure.  Its  mouth  is  in  lat. 
2^31'.T. 

JACUND.A,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  A  mazonas,  which  runs  v.  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Poiluguese,  between  the  Tocantincs 
and  Pacajas,  and  enters  the  Maranon  or  Amazon, 
in  the  arm  formed  by  the  island  of  Joaues  or  Ma- 
rajo. 

•FACU.'VRON,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cop- 
taiuship  of  Way  in  Brazil,  which  runs  s.  turns  e. 
and  empties  itself  into  the  lake  Mini. 

JACl'R.A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  (iuaique,  to  the  e.  of  the  city  ol 
Coro. 

fJADAGIlQUE.     Sec  Chataughquk.] 

J.\D.VN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
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rcghnienlo  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
situate  on  the  mountains  to  llic  e.  of  (hat  capi- 
tal. 

JAECES,  a  I)arbarous  nation  of  Indians,  dc- 
sceiidal  fVom  tho  Sciniigaos,  wlio  dwell  in  the 
ivoods  of  the  rivers  'I'inre  and  ("uraray. 

JAEN  DK  HuACAMduos,  a  ])rovince  and  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  bounded  «.  by 
the  territory  ofZamora  of  the  inovince  of  Loxn, 
a.  by  that  of  Pinra,  s.  by  the  river  Maranon,  and 
€.  by  tlie  woods  and  country  of  JjOs  Xivaros.  it 
was  discovered  by  Pedro  d(^  Vergara,  who  was 
sent  by  Gonziilo  Pizarro  in  1538,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  subjected  by  Juan  de  Salinas,  who  was 
its  first  governor.  It  was  at  that  time  called  Silla, 
and  (yhacaigna  or  Ignalsongo,  and  Pacamoras, 
the  latter  of  which  titles  it  preserved  for  many 
years,  until  that  the  Indians  making  an  insurrec- 
tion, destroyed  the  principal  towns:  the  inhabi- 
tants, after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  again  be- 
coming settled  in  the  city  of  Jaen,  which  gave  the 
name  to  the  province,  and  the  tbrmcr  titles  being 
entirely  lost,  it  added  to  this  name  that  of  Ya- 
gnarsingo  and  Bracamoros.  It  is  of  a  very  mild 
temperature,  abounding  in  cotton,  of  which  arc 
made  good  woven  stuffs,  also  in  cacao  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  wild  wax,  and  tobacco;  these 
productions  being  carried  to  Lima  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  through  the  province  of  Piura 
and  its  valleys,  and  being  sold  there  at  a  high 
price.  It  has  pastures  wherein  arc  bred  a  sufli- 
cient  number  of  mules  and  horses;  rich  mines  of 
gold,  although  not  of  the  finest  quality,  and  wash, 
ing  places,  where  the  Indians  collect  this  metal  in 
considerable  quantities.  In  its  woods  arc  abun- 
dance of  wild  beasts  and  animals,  such  as  tigers, 
leopards,  bears,  and  dantas,  called  here  (he  great 
beast,  and  inhabiting  the  cold  parts  of  the  Cordil- 
lera. This  province  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Guancobamba,  Chinchipe,  Paracassa,  Turum- 
basa,  Nnmballc,  Palaiula,  Simanchi,  Sangalla, 
and  San  Francisco,  which  divides  (he  bishopric 
of  Quito  from  that  of  Truxillo.  Its  population  is 
very  small,  and  nxhiced  to  the  cities  of  Jaen, 
Loyola,  Valladolid,  and  Santiago  do  las  Mon- 
tafias  ;  but  improperly  so  called,  as  they  are  in 
fact  nothing  but  poor  settlements,  in  a  state  of 
ruin  and  wretchedness,  as  indeed  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

San  Joseph,  Chinchipe, 

Chito,  Chirinos, 

Sander,  Pomaca, 

Charape,  Tomependa, 

Pucara,  Chucchunga. 


The  which  have  become  thus  reduced  from  the 
constant  invasions  of  the  infidel  Indians. 

The  capital,  which  !j<'ars  the  same  name  as  the 
jnovince,  was  founded  on  a  plain  surrounded  by 
mountains,  called  De  Claehiinayo,  liy  <lie  Captain 
Diego  Palomino,  in  1549,  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  ChiNchipe  or  (I'uancabambi  on  the  r.  side. 
It  is  of  a  good  temperature,  abounds  in  vegetable 
productions,  and  has  a  fair  trade,  as  being  in  the 
direct  road  of  the  post  in  its  way  from  {he  sierra 
to  Piura,  to  pass  through  the  valleys  to  Lima.  It 
is  nevertheless  so  destitute  that  its  inhabitants 
scarcely  amount  to  4000,  the  greater  part  of  ihcni 
p<>ople  of  colour,  or  at  least  very  few  of  them 
Spaniards:  .314  miles  5.  from  Quito,  and  96s.  e. 
from  the  city  of  Loxa,  in  lat.  5""  25'  s.  and  long. 
78°  33'  zo. 

[JAFFREY,  a  township  in  Cheshire  county, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Great  Mo- 
nadnock,  six  miles  h.  of  the  Massachusetts  line, 
19  e.  of  Connecticut  river,  and  about  56  w.  s.  xt\ 
of  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated  in  1773,  and 
contains  1235  inhabitants.  Here  arc  found  red 
and  yellow  ochre,  alum,  vitriol,  and  black  lead  ia 
great  quantities  :  the  buck-bean,  (^menyantlus), 
said  to  be  a  rare  plant  in  New  Hampshire,  and  of 
singular  use  in  medicine,  is  found  at  Jaffrey,  near 
the  Great  Monadnock.] 

[JAGO.     See  Santiago.] 

JAGUA,  Graxdi',  a  settlement  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  ;  situate  on  the  n.  coast,  near  the  settle* 
ment  of  Nizao. 

Jagua,  CiucA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  island 
and  coast ;  situate  between  the  tbrmcr  settlement 
of  this  name  and  the  bay  of  Matanzas. 

JAGUARIliE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil,  which  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  close  to  the  bay 
of  Ubarana. 

JAGUEYES,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  ia 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Truxillo,  close 
to  the  port  Malabrigo. 

JAliUYAV,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  which  rises  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cocamas  Indians  with  Hat  lieads, 
runs  n.  and  enters  the  Maranon,  opposite  the 
settlement  of  San  Joaquin  dc  los  Omaguas. 

JAIBA,  a  lake  of  the  province  aud  government 
of  Paraguay,  which  is  formed  from  a  waste-water 
of  this  river,  on  its  re.  shore. 

Jaiba,  another  lake,  on  the  a.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Puna,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Guayaquil. 

JAIME,  S.  an  island  of  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
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very  close  upon  (he  s.  coas(,  between  tlie  island 
of  K II ports  and  the  mountain  of  the  Pan  de 
Aziicar. 

Jaime,  S.  aselllement  of  the  province  and  go- 
veriiiiieiit  of  V'onezuela  ;  situnte  on  (he  shore  of  the 
river  Ci'tiiuiapalo,  near  (he  mouth  where  this  enters 
the  A)>ure. 

JAINA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo ;  situiitc  on  the  s.  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  of  its  nrime. 

Jaina.  Tiiis  river  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  S.  runs  to  the  same  rhumi),  nnd  enters  tlie  sea 
between  the  river  iNigua  and  lheca|)ital. 

Jain.x,  anolher,  in  (he  province  and  country 
of  Las  AiUMZoriRs,  whicii  rises  in  the  territory  of 
the  Alwearis  Indians,  runs  e.  and  turning  to 
7i.  w.  e.  after  an  extended  course,  enters  the  Ju- 
raena. 

JALAIIUl,  a  srdlomcnt  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Latani,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Villidtii,  ill  Nueva  L'spann.  It  contains  Uijtami- 
lies  of  Indians,  and  is  2i?  leagues  from  its  capi- 
tal. 

JAIjAPA,  a  settlement  of  tlic  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena ;  situate  opposite  the  settle- 
ment of  Sabanilia. 

JALCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimietito  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru,  of  a  very 
cold  (emper.'iture. 

JALOMBO,  a  small  settlement  of  the  province 
nnd  corrciiimitnto  ofTunja  in  the  IVuevo  Keyno 
de  (iranada. 

JALOSTOTITI-AN,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  viai/or  of 
Lagos  in  (he  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia.  Twelve 
leagues  ri'.  I  to  s.  zi\  of  its  capital. 

JALTICPEC,  a  sHtlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  llie  district  of  .lahuihe,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Vilialla,  in  ISiieva  Kspafia.  It  is  of  an  hot 
(emperiitnre,  and  contains  18  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  y3  leagues  from  the  capital. 

JAMA,  a  large  river  of  (he  |)rovince  and  go- 
vernineiit  of  l!]siiier;il(liis  in  (he  kingdom  of  Quito. 
It  runs  ro.  and  not  far  ("roin  the  sea  turns  its  course 
to  ».  v:.  and  enters  (l'-  Pacilic,  forming  the  l):iy  of 
€ara,  in  hit.  V  oO'  s. 

Jama,  luother,  a  small  river  in  (he  jirovince 
and  government  of  Guiiyaquil,  and  district  of 
Puerto  \'iejo,  which  runs  forming  a  semicircle, 
and  enters  the  sea  behind  the  point  of  Hallenn. 

JAM.'VICA,  a  larjre  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one 
of  the  (ireiiter  Antilles,  discovered  by  Admiral 
Christopher  Columbus,  in  14ril,  in  liis  second 
voyage,  when  he  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
Santiago,  which  it  preserved  as  long  as  it  was  in 
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the  |)ower  of  the  Spaniards,  but  which  it  lost  in 
J(j55,  when  it  wns  taken  by  certain  I''ciglish  sent  out 
in  a  powerful  s(jiiiulron  by  the  Protector  Cromwell, 
and  commanded  by  Admiral  Perm  ;  (,'olonel  V'e- 
n-.iblcs  tlirecting  the  disemljarkation  of  the  troops, 
wlio  met  with  a  severe  repulse  on  their  landing. 
The  island  was,  however,  afterwards  ceded  by  the 
Spaniards  to  (he  English,  having  at  that  time  no 
more  than  3000  inhabitanis,  including  Negro 
slaves,  and  no  other  commerce  than  that  done  by 
the  pirates.  After  the  restoralioi\  of  Iving  Charles 
II.  to  the  English  throne,  its  jiopuhition  b'-came 
increased  to  18,000  inhabitants,  and  tliese  Ijcgan 
to  cnitivale  cacao  and  sugar-cane,  and  to  collect 
salt  ;  so  that  it  has  become,  at  the  present  daj-,  one 
of  the  most  coiuuurcial,  fertile,  and  rich  provinces 
of  all  America. 

It  is  the  largest  island  of  the  Antilles,  excepting 
those  of  Cuba  and  S.  Domingo,  and  lies  between 
lat.  17''  44'  and  18°  ^2'  v.  and  between  long.  76° 
6'  and  78°  18'  ic.  ;  is  ItU  geograpiiical  miles  long 
from  the  point  of  Negrillo  to  the  lo.  to  (he  point  of 
Morante  to  the  e.  and  44  at  its  widest  part,  namely, 
from  the  jMiint  of  Gallina  to  the  n.  to  the  point  of 
Portland  to  the  .t.  and  is  of  an  ovnl  figure.  It  is 
extremely  well  situate  for  commerce,  being  170 
miles  5.  of  (he  island  ot  Cuba,  and  1P6  a;,  of  the 
island  of  S.  Domingo,  with  the  advantages  of  IG 
large  bays  and  30  jiorts,  or  places  where  there  is 
secure  anchorage  lor  ve.vsels.  It  is  intersected  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  which  riui  ihrough  nearly 
the  whole  island  from  e.  to  xs.  ;  the  xs.  part  of  the 
same  being  called  the  !!lue  Mountains;  and  from 
these  flow  innumerable  rivers  abounding  in  every 
species  offish,  and  many  of  them  being  navigable 
in  canoe:.,  so  (hat  the  sugar-canes  of  the  difleient 
plantations  are  thus  brought  down  to  the  coast. 
These  mountains  are  covered  with  trees  of  different 
kinds,  iiarticiilarly  the  cedar,  lignnm-vil;c,  and 
caob,  anil  exhibit  a  constant  verdure.  Some  of 
the  woods  rise  higher  than  the  rest ;  ami  this  varia- 
tion, together  with  the  difl'erent  colours  of  the 
foliage,  combined  with  (he  plantations,  form  a(  a 
distance  a  (leli<>h(t'ul  (jrospect.  Some  of  the 
rivers  have,  after  a  violent  (empes(,  changed  both 
their  course  and  their  name,  and  manv  run  for 
leagues  underground.  The  celebrated  ))r.  Slo;iiie 
enumerates  more  than  100  rivers,  which  v.ould 
more  properly  be  called  (orren(s  ;  tor  (heir  course 
being  ;rcnerally  but  fur  a  few  miles  In-lore  they 
enter  (he  sea,  (hey  carry  down  with  (hem  l.iiife 
s(ones,  pieces  of  timber,  and  sand  or  earth,  si)  lliat 
the  stream  liecoines  ijuite  choked  in  many  places, 
and  at  others  precipitates  itsi'lf  doxMi  a  (all  ot  jO  or 
00  feet.     The  water  of  the  fountains  distant  from 
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llu-  sea  is  preferred  to  the  river-waier,  aiul  parti- 
cularly to  that  in  the  vieiiiily  of  Port  Koyal,  where 
it  is  thick,  and  occasions  flux  and  odicr  disorders 
to  thnse  who  drink  it.  Here  arc  various  fountains 
and  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  are  accustomed 
so  to  petrify  the  aqueducts  as  to  impede  their 
course. 

The  river  the  most  worthy  of  those  to  be  noted 
is  that  of . Abraham's  PlandiHon,  in  tlie  ?;.  of  the 
island.  Near  the  point  of  Morante,  in  the  e.  part, 
there  is  in  a  wood  a  hath  of  warm  water,  which 
being  taken  internally  and  bathed  in,  cures  the 
cholic,  an  infirmity  very  common  here.  Nearly 
two  miles  from  the  sea  there  rises  from  the  moun- 
tains certain  salt  streams,  which  united  form  the 
rivrr  I)e  la  Sal.  This  river  forms  pools  where  the 
sea-Ma(cr  meets  it,  and  the  moisture  bcins^  exhaled 
from  these  by  the  lipat  of  the  sun,  a  <rrcat  quantity 
of  salt  is  deposited,  which,  alllioujrh  not  very  white, 
is  otlen  found  in  large  liimjis.  Here  are  various 
lakes  ;  and  that  called  Uio-hoa  receives  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  from  a  river  of  an  invisible 
course. 

The  climate  of  .Jamaica  is  mild,  and  more  vary- 
ing than  that  of  the  other  islands;  nor  is  there  a 
country  under  the  tropics  where  the  heat  is  less 
troublesome  ;  for  the  wind,  which  regularly  blows 
from  the  e.  and  which  is  called  briza,  brings  with 
it  often  such  refreshing  showers,  as  to  render  the 
nights  (leliffhiful.  Towards  the  p.  and  w.  of  the 
island,  the  temperature  is  not  so  good  as  to  the  ». 
and  tr.  owing  to  the  thick  woods  which  arc  in  llie 
former,  rendering  those  parts  more  subject  to  tem- 
pests of  wind  and  rain.  In  the  mountainous  parts 
the  air  is  much  colder.  Although  it  generally 
rains  in  January,  yet  are  May,  October,  and  No- 
vember, looked  upon  as  the  winter  months,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tempests  of  thunder  and  lightning 
■which  then  prevail,  and  which  will  frequently  last 
for  days  together  without  iutermission,  inutidating 
the  territory,  and  leaving  the  roads  impassable. 
The  wliole  year  round  there  is  a  regular  intense 
beat  in  the  morning,  from  eight  o'clock  till  the 
hriza  springs  up.  'I'liis  wind  (he  common  people 
have  christened  the  Doctor,  and  whilst  it  lasts  the 
Negroes  labo'ir  in  the  fields,  and  every  one  en- 
gasres  himself  in  liis  respective  occupation.  This 
wind  comes  from  the  sea,  and  has  tlie  appearanre 
of  smoke:  it  continues  increasing  in  power  till 
twelve  o'clock,  when  it  is  at  the  higiiest ;  and  tlien 
dying  gradually  away,  it  ceases  at  five  till  the 
next  inorning.  At  eight  at  night  the  land-breeze 
springs  up,  and  blows  four  leagues  from  the  coast, 
and  contimies  increasing  until  twelve  o'clock, 
when  it  begins  to  die  away,  and  at  four  in  the 


morning  is  entirely  gone.  The  former  of  these 
winds  is  stronger  at  some  times  than  at  others,  par- 
ticularly during  the  full  moons,  and  in  December, 
.lanuary,  and  February,  when  the  ».  winds  pre- 
vail, so  as  to  become  confounded  wi<h  it  :  thou<rJi 
it  is  always  less  felt  near  (he  sea,  except  in  Port 
Royal  and  fort  Del  Paso,  where  it  is  stronger  and 
lasts  loiiL'cr.  The  land-breeze  is  felt  later  in  the 
city  than  in  the  above-mentioned  places.  As  the 
tropical  winds  do  not  blow  directly  from  the  e. 
but  vary  from  ti.  c.  to  a.  e.  according  to  the  jiosi- 
tion  of  the  sun  ;  so  the  sea-breeze  varies  in  the 
same  proportion,  not  always  blowing  from  the  same 
point  ;  this  not  being  the  case  with  (he  land-breeze, 
which  comes  regularly  from  the  mountains  of  the 
s,  and  ii.  parts.  Sometimes  the  sea-breeze  blows 
in  the  winter  months  for  14  days  and  nights  suc- 
cessively ;  and  then  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen, 
but  a  (lew  falls,  though  not  evcH  this,  when  the 
w.  winds  prevail.  'J'hese  breezes  have  no  infinencc 
in  the  valleys  amidst  the  mountains,  but  the  u. 
winds  root  up  the  trees.  As  the  land-breeze  springs 
up  at  night,  and  the  sea-breeze  in  the  day,  it  is 
according  to  them  that  vessels  can  either  enter  or 
leave  the  port,  namely,  entering  it  in  the  day-time 
and  leaving  it  at  night.  The  h.  winds  are  more 
frequent  when  the  sun  is  nearest  to  the  tro])ic  of 
Capricorn,  and  consequently  furthest  s.  :  it  is  then 
that  (he  nights  are  cold  and  unsalutary  ;  for  these 
winils  being  joined  by  the  land-breeze  become  so 
jiowerful  as  (o  dry  up  the  sugar  plantations  and 
the  vegetables  in  the  parts  lying  towards  the  ;/.  ; 
but  in  (he  part  towaids  the  *•.  its  violence  is  miti- 
gated by  the  interposition  of  the  mountains.  It 
should  be  observed,  thai  this  Avind  is  seldom  at- 
tended with  rain.  'I'empests  were  scarcely  known 
in  this  island  until  70  or  SO  [iOO  or  110]  years 
ago,  when  occurred  those  terrible  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  which  caused  such  infinite  mischief, 
and  ]>arficularly  to  the  shijiping.  'I'he  nights  are 
very  tresh,  and  in  them  falls  a  dew  which  is 
esteemed  noxious,  and  more  ])arlicularly  to  new- 
comers. In  the  llantaa.'!  and  plains  (he  rains  arc 
violent.  The  ebb  antl  the  flow  of  the  tides  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  being  so  much  de- 
pendent on  the  winds.  During  the  whole  year  the 
days  and  nights  arc  equal  or  nearly  so,  the  longest 
day  being  \3  hours  and  the  night  II  ;  the  twilight 
not  lasting  more  tl'an  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  months  of  July,  .\ugus(,  and  September,  are 
called  the  hurricane  months  ;  and  there  is,  in  fact, 
scarcely  a  year  that  passes  but  some  hurricanes  are 
experienced.  The  strong  //.  winds  bring  some- 
times tempests,  with  hail  and  flashes  of  lightning, 
which  last  the  whole  night,  but  without  thunder. 
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though,  wlien  this  does  occur,  the  peals  .nrc  dread- 
ful. Ear'.hquakos  are  as  common  here  as  in  I  he 
island  of  S.  Dominijo;  and  tliey  have  done  infinite 
mischief,  as  was  the  case  in  tlie  years  1G87  and 
169^2.  Sliortly  after  the  latter  period,  the  city  of 
Port  Royal  was  ournt,  and  has  not  since  been  re- 
built. Hurricanes,  in  short,  are  what  are  most  to 
be  dreaded  in  this  island  :  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful happened  in  1712;  and  this  was  followed  by 
another  equally  distressing  in  1722,  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake. 

Tiie  mountains  are  steep,  and  some  inacccssilile, 
from  Ijeing  surrounded  by  gre;it  cliasms,  and  tor- 
rents forme>l  by  the  rains.  The  valleys  are  very 
level,  and  the  soil  without  stones.  Only  one  part 
of  the  island  is  cultivated ;  and,  indeed,  were  it 
entirely  so,  it  would  produce  three  times  as  much 
as  it  does  at  present.  There  are  plantations  on  all 
the  coast,  but  not  far  in-land.  There  are  certain 
meadows  and  Uanurns  where  tiie  Indians  sow 
maize;  but  the  grass  is  so  high,  and  pasturag(f  in 
such  quantities,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  although 
rather  devoted  to  breeding  cattle  than  to  agricul- 
ture, were  under  the  necessity  of  i)urning  it. 

The  native  productions  of  this  island  are  sugar, 
rum,  ginger,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  pepper,  cacao, 
several  sorts  of  wwids  and  medicinal  herbs,  and  to- 
bacco ;  although  this  not  of  a  very  good  qualify, 
nor  esteemed  by  others  than  the  Negroes.  No 
kind  of  European  grain  grows  here  save  maize, 
Guinea  wheat,  and  pease  of  different  sorts.  The 
fruits  which  are  most  abundant  are  China  oranges, 
sweet  and  sour  limes,  citrons,  pomegranates,  ma- 
met/es,  papas,  pines,  guavas,  melons,  water-melons, 
and  various  kinds  of  apples  and  pears,  though  the 
latter  are  only  found  heie  and  there,  and  are  dis- 
similar to  those  ot  Europe.  Besides  the  above, 
we  must  add  wild  ciimamon,  very  useful  in  medi- 
cine, mmizanilla,  a  tree  of  beautifid  api)earance 
and  excellent  wood  for  ornaments,  but  of  a  fruit 
and  juice  very  poisonous  ;  the  caob  used  so  much 
by  the  En<i:lish,  as  that  it  was  exported  lo  them  in 
1770  to  (he  value  of  50,000/. ;  the  palm,  from 
which  is  extracted  much  oil,  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  Negroes,  as  well  for  food  as  medicine  ;  the 
wliile /'i;o,  used  for  building  ships, as  being  imper- 
vious to  the  worn! ;  the  soap-tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  aitswers  the  purpose  of  that  article  for  wash- 
ing ;  I  he  palo  Colorado  (red  wood)  and  vood  of 
Campfche  lor  dyeing,  the  siinii/aroii,  /arzaparilla, 
C/ii/iu,  rosea,  tamarind,  aloe,  riul  cochineal.  Of 
Iht.-e  produriions  there  used  lo  be  ex  polled  yearly, 
of  sugar  1000  urr()/)r/.T,  50,000  a:ii)iil)ics  of  rum, 
as  many  of  molasses,  J,0()0,0(!0  ol  pounds  of 
pepper,  500  bags  of  ginger  of  500  lbs.  each,  1000 


bags  of  cotton  of  180 lbs.  each,  800  chests  of 
coffee  of  300  lbs.  each,  and  with  all  these  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  drugs  above  enume- 
rated. Ijiit  the  |)rincipal  commerce  is  that  which 
it  does  with  the  S()aniards  of  Tierra  Firmc  and 
Nueva  Espana,  in  the  sale  of  Negroes  and  J'Juro- 
pean  effects  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000  dollars  an- 
nually. Few  islands  abounil  so  much  in  cattle  as 
does  this  :  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  are  very  cheap 
here,  and  the  cows  and  oxen,  althoui^h  large, 
miiiht  be  larger,  did  not  the  natives  entirely  give 
themselves  up  to  their  ])hiiitations  ;  su|)plying 
themselves  with  flesh-meat  from  the  7i.  colonies. 
The  sheep  are  well-sized,  and  their  flesh  is  good, 
but  their  wool  is  inferior:  here  are  plenty  of  goats, 
kids,  rabbits,  and  swine.  In  the  bays,  ports,  and 
rivers,  are  abundance  of  fish  of  all  sorts;  amongst 
which  the  tortoise  is  most  esteemed.  Here  arc 
many  kinds  of  fowl,  wild  and  domestic,  more  par- 
rots than  in  any  other  island,  woodcocks,  (Guinea 
fowl,  piireons,  geese,  ducks,  pelicans,  and  fra- 
g7/<ff,?,  the  fat  of  which  is  used  medicinally.  Here 
are  also  fire-flies,  which  are  a  species  of  cantha- 
rides,  are  luminous,  and  appear  green  in  thed=iy  and 
brilliant  at  night,  and  this  even  after  they  are  ilead. 

[Jamaica  is  diviiled  into  three  counties,  Mid- 
dlesex, Surry,  and  Cornwall  ;  subdivided  into  20 
parishes,  as  follows  :  Middlesex  contains  those  of 
St.  Mary,  St.  .Vnn,  St.  John,  St.  Dorothy,  St. 
Thomas  in  the  Vale,  Clareiidoi),  Vere,  St.  Cathe- 
rine, the  town  of  Santiago  de  la  V^ega,  the  capital, 
and  13  villages  ;  2-14  sugar  plantations,  and  43,626 
Negroes.  Surry  contains  the  |)arishes  of  St.  An- 
drew, St.  Cieorge,  Portland,  Port  Ro3aI,  St.  David, 
St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  Kingston,  (he  towns  ot 
Kingston  and  Port  Koyal,  eight  villajres,  I59su:rar 
plantations,  and  27,.'J37  Negroes.  Cornwall  con- 
tains the  jiarishes  ofTrelawney,  Si.  James,  Han- 
over, Westmoreland,  St.  Elizabeth,  the  towns  of 
Savannah-la-Mar,  Montego  IJay,  and  Falmouth, 
509  suirar  plantations,  and  57,835  Negroes.  The- 
whole  20  ]);trislies  contain  ISchurches  and  chapels, 
and  each  parish  has  a  rector  and  other  church  offi- 
cers. Presenlalioiis  to  livings  are  made  by  the 
commander-in-chief] 

In  173G,  this  island  had  six  fortresses,  with  the 
names  of  Fort  C'liarles  or  Carlos,  in  Port  Uoval ; 
Port  dc  la  Hoca,  at  the  entrance  of  Kingston,  I'ort 
of  Port  Antonio,  Fort  William,  Fort  Morante,  and 
Fort  of  the  bay  of  Carlisle.  The  troops  consist  of 
nine  regiments  of  militia,  inlanlry,  and  horse, 
^^hich  contain  about  .'jOOO  men,  also  eii;lil  compa- 
nies independent  ol  king's  |)ay.  Uv  the  law  ol  the 
island,  every  male  between  the  age  <>t  l(>  and  60  i^ 
obliged  tu  enlist  into  the  militia,     in  its  ccclesias- 
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tical  jurisdiction  it  is,  like  all  tlie  oUkt  colonial 
chiirclips,  dependent  on  the  bishop  ot  London  j 
anil  in  what  relates  to  the  jjolilical  and  niiiilary  de- 
partments, it  is  ruled  by  a  ijovernor  nominated  by 
the  kin£f  of  Eni^land,  who  is  always  a  person  of 
the  first  rank  and  pretensions,  with  the  title  of 
captain-general,  admiral,  and  grand-chancellor  of 
the  inland,  with  a  faculty  of  appointing  to  all 
kinds  ot  commissions,  of  convening  and  dissolving 
the  assembly  (the  which  is  coni])osed  of  12  per- 
sons of  the  first  distinction,  nominated  by  the  king, 
and  who  form  the  privy-council  ;  and  43  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  elected  by  the  parishes), 
and  of  pardoning  all  crimes,  excepting  those  of 
felony  and  homicide.  In  short,  he  possesses  a  most 
complete  authorty  ;  and  his  salary  bc;ng  2500/. 
per  annum,  independently  of  the  niagniticcnt  pre- 
sents offered  on  his  arrival,  the  allowances  made 
him  by  tiie  assembly,  and  what  is  contributed  by 
the  Jews,  as  well  as  other  emoluments,  may  be 
put  down  at  10,000/.  annually;  so  that  this  ap- 
pointment is  looked  upon  as  the  best  under  the 
crown,  after  the  viceroyship  of  Ireland. 

In  1778,  this  island  had  J7,949  white  inhabi- 
tants, includ ing 8000  Jews,  1(j6,904  Negroes,  slaves, 
bondmen,  and  Mulattoes,  G80sugar  plantations,  1 10 
cotton  manufactories,  100  plantations  of  pepper,  30 
of  ginger,  150  of  coffee,  andeight  indigo  manufacto- 
ries. 1q  1735,  there  was  an  insurrection  amongst  the 
Negro  slaves,  who,  retiring  to  the  mountains,  made 
war  against  the  English  ;  and  although  they  were 
generally  subdued,  there  still  remain  some  maintain- 
ing the  stronger  positions,  and  frequently  making 
sallies,  in  which  they  do  considerable  mischief. 
Whilst  this  island  was  in  the  power  of  the  Spa- 
niards, after  it  was  conquered  and  settled  by  Juan 
de  I'Jsquibel  in  1509,  it  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  an  abbacy,  erected  in  1514,  and  was  given  as  a 
property  to  Admiral  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
made  a  marquisate,  entailed  on  the  first-born  of  the 
Dukes  of  Veragua,  who  maintain  the  title  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  140  leagues  from  the  coast  of 
Tierra  Firme.  The  capital  was  Santiago  de  la 
Vega,  and  now  Kingston. 

[After  the  particular  and  faithful  account  of  this 


island  delivered  by  Alccdo,  our  observations  will 
be  chielly  coiiiincd  (o  such  circumstanc's  as  may 
relate  to  it  in  a  statistical  point  of  view  subse- 
quently to  the  time  he  wrote;  namely,  to  its  po- 
pulation and  protluctions. 

Jamaica  is  said  to  contain  4,080,CCft  uZKI's;  "^ 
which  900,000  acres  were  planted  in  1075  ;  and 
in  November  1789,  there  were  no  more  than 
1,907,589  acres  located  or  taken  up  by  grants 
from  the  crown.  The  number  of  white  inhabi- 
tants, in  1787,  was  30,000;  freed  Negroes  10,000; 
Maroons  1400;  and  slaves  '250,000;  in  all, 
301,000.  The  value  of  this  island  as  liritish  pro- 
perty, at  the  above  period,  was  estimated  as  fol- 
lows :  250,000  Negroes,  at  50/.  sterling  each, 
12|-  millions;  the  lundeil  and  person;d  property 
and  buildings  to  which  ihey  are  appurtenant,  25 
millions  more  ;  the  houses  and  property  in  the 
towns,  and  the  vessels  employed  in  trade,  1|  mil- 
lions; in  all  39  millions. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  of  legislature 
in  Jamaica,  December  20,  1799,  there  were  then, 

Acres. 
In  coffee  plantations,  -  -  15,343 

In  sugar  plantations,  ...  105,232 
In  provison  grounds,         ...  7,771 

These  are  the  only  plantations  enumerated  by 
acres  in  this  report.  Mr.  IJryan  Edwards,  in 
1792,  states  there  were  then  worked  by  Negroes, 

Negroes. ' 
Sugar  ])lantations,         -  767,     -       140,000 

Coffee  plantations,        -  607,     -  21,000 

Breeding  pens,  and  pastures,  1017,  -  31,000 
On  pimento  and  cotton  plantations,  and 

Negroes  in  towns,         ...  58,000 

In  all,    250,000 


Since  Mr.  Edwards  wrote,  the  coffee  planta- 
tions have  increased  tenfold  in  produce,  and 
greatly,  of  course,  in  number ;  and  the  Negroes, 
in  1805,  in  Jamaica,  may  be  taken  at  280,000. 

Jamaica  is  an  island  of  so  great  importance, 
that  it  is  matter  of  interest  to  consider  its  produce 
distinctively. 
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{^Exports  from  Jamaica. 
Report  House  of  Commons,  May  5,  1806. 


Susrar,  hogsh.  13cvvt.  of  1121b 
♦  Uum,  punch,  of  1 10  gallons, 

Melasses,   gallons. 

Coffee, cwt. 

Indigo, lbs. 

Cotton, lbs. 

I'imcnto,. lbs. 


Rep.  House  of  Com.  1785        Bryan  Edwards. 


1773. 


To  Great 

Britain. 


93,400 

17,280 

4,140 

3,6^4 

131,100 

404,400 

137,970 


Amertca. 


2400 
8700 
5700 
2863 
300 
8800 
55,200 


1787. 


To  Great 

Britain. 


64,000 

18,145 

2,316 

3,710 

27,023 

1,905,000 

609,794 


America. 


700 

3000 
4100 
2076 

1000 
6650 


H.  C.  1806. 


1805. 


To  Great 
Britain. 


130,000 
18,000 

189,161 

35,000 

2,300,000 

2,257,045 


*  Jamaica,  laying  deep  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  (o  w.  does  not  supply  tbe  American  colonirs 
most  to  the  n.  e.  and  who  ia  those  latitudes  use  most  of  rum,  proportioualiy  with  the  Windward 
islands. 

Produce  of  Jamaica,  comparative  with  the  total  produce  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
Return  to  House  of  Commons,  May  6,   1800,  of  imports  to  Great  Britain  of  Coffee  and  Sugar. 


Coffee. 
Cwt. 

Sugar. 
Hogsh.  13  cwt.  of  112  lb. 

Years. 

Jamaica. 

Other 
Islands. 

Total 
('offee. 

Jamaica. 

Other 
Islands. 

Total 
Sugar. 

1793 
1791 
1795 
1790 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 

28,928 

35,307 

42,109 

53,870 

58,741 

70,823 

82,527 

100,223 

121,308 

l.W,OOI 

117,930 

170,531 

189,101 

61,619 
101,034 
80,101 
68,.357 
42,851 
74,029 
40,539 
66,251 
64,460 
59,323 
34,674 

No  return. 

No  return. 

90,547 
136,311 
122,270 
102,227 
101, ,592 
145,042 
123,006 
172,474 
185,828 
214,984 
152,610 

80,300 

89,800 

83,200 

83,400 

80,030 

83,350 

95,000 

110,300 

143,200 

144,100 

125,000 

120,000 

132,000 

83,200 
73,500 
45,100 
47,800 
41,014 
67,350 
98,000 
67,530 
79,950 

117,350 
87,300 

109,000 
92,700 

163,500 
103,300 
128,300 
131,200 
121,074 
150,700 
193,000 
177,830 
223,150 
201,450 
212,300 
239,000 
224,700 

From  the  above  table  appear  tbe  following  re- 
sults : 

First,  That  .Jamaica  alone  returns  above  one- 
half  of  the  sugar  produced  by  the  whole  of  the 
British  colonies. 

Secondly,  That  Jamaica  producei  above  Ihrcc- 
/oiirths  of  the  total  coll'ce. 

Thirdly,  (and  it  is  the  most  important  result  iu 
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compilations  of  this  nature),  That  Jamaica  is  vet 
a  growing  and  improving  colony;  and  that  its 
cultivation  appearing  progressive,  and  es|^)ocially 
of  coffee,  a  further  increase  of  produce  may  yet 
be  expected,  and  a  further  market  in  Europe  be- 
come necessary,  <ind  to  be  provided. 

Jamaica  exports,   and  sends  to  fJreat  Britain 
yearly,  about  20,000  puncheons  of  rum,  being] 
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[about  two-diinls  of  the  (otal  rum  frcighlcd  home 
trom  tlic  Britisli  colonies. 

From  a  lal)le  relatiii;^  (o  sugar  iniporteil  to 
Great  Britain,  and  from  Jamaie.i,  in  projiortioti 
to  the  importation  from  all  the  other  British  W. 
Indies,  it  is  to  he  noticed,  that  from  1795  to  I79S, 
a  more  than  ordinary  disproportion  occurs,  by  a 
tailing  oft"  in  the  produce  of  the  W^indward 
isles,  occasioned  by  ravage  of  the  plantations  in 
Granada  from  insurrection,  and  in  St.  Vincent's 
b}'  the  Charibcs. 

For  six  years  to  179S,  Jam'^iica  returned  a 
steady  average  of  about  S4,000  liogsiieads  of 
sugar. 

The  very  high  prices  of  sugar  in  the  European 
market  for  four  years  preceding,  and  highest  in 
ITi'S,  excited  speculations  of  extending  the  sugar 
j)lantations  in  Jamaica  and  other  islands;  and  this, 
aided  with  tlie  new  and  more  productive  Bourbon 
cane,  accounts  for  the  increase  of  sugar  from  Ja- 
maica, progressive,  to  ]S0,3 ;  whilst  (with  the 
exception  of  St.  Vincent's  and  Granada,  and  above 
all,  Tobago)  the  \Vindward  islands,  having  no 
extra,  spare,  and  fertile  lands,  to  do  the  same,  yet 
in  some  degree  profited  by  planting  the  superior 
species  of  cane. 

Tlic  tbllowing  statement,  whilst  it  corroborates 
what  we  have  above  observed  relative  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  Jamaica,  will  shew  the  won- 
derful increase  which  took  place  in  the  produce 
of  cotl'ee  in  that  island  from  the  moment  the  du- 
ties were  reduced. 


In  the  year  1752,  the  total  export  of  coffee  from 
Jamaica  was  rated  at  GO,0O0ibs.  In  1775,  it  was 
49,:i98lbs.  Until  17SJ,it  never  exceeded  ,'J50,00011)s 
when  a  reduction  of  the  heavy  duty  upon  it  took 
place.  In  the  year  1790,  the  quantity  was  trebled, 
exceeding  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  In  tlu;  year 
1793,  it  rose  to  3,902,1 1  jibs,  and  the  tbllowing  is 
a  statement  of  its  progress  since  ;  the  exports  be- 
ing given  as  returned  each  year  in  the  house  of 
assembly  by  the  naval  oftice. 

Lbs.  Coffee. 
From  30  Sept.  1800,  to  30  Sept.  1801 ,     9,992,839 

ISO  I,       1802,  17,9(il,923 

JS02,       1803,   J3,8(Jb,29I 

1S03,       1804,  22,003,980 

1801,       1805,  21,137,398 

1S03,       1806,  29,298,036 

1806,       1807,  26,761,183 

1807,       1808,  29,328,273 

ISOS,       1809,  23,.586,668 

The  exports  of  Jamaica  for  one  year,  ending 
the  3th  of  January  1788,  amounted  in  sterling 
money  to  2,136.442/.  17s.  3rf.  In  1787,  the  ex- 
portstothe  United  States  amounted  to  60,095/.  18.?. 
and  importations  from  the  United  States  to  the 
value  of  90,000/. 

The  official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
were,  in 

Imports.  Exports. 

1809,  je.4,0b8,897  j£.3,033,234 

1810,  4,303,337  2,303,579 


And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coftce. 

Sugar. 

Pimento. 

Rum. 

Cotton  M'ool. 

Brit.  Plant. 

For.  Plant. 

Brit.  Plant. 

For.  Plant. 

Cwt. 

1809,  214,415 

1810,  2.-;2,--08 

Cwt. 

Iii35 
1            4186 

Cwt. 

1,504,612 
1,61 1,4 '-2 

Cwl. 

19 

6 

U.S. 

2,219,367 
2,392,964 

Galls. 
3,470,2.M) 
3,42.-*,452 

JLbs. 

1,886,748 
1,793,172 

Admiral  Rodney  enriched  this  beautiful  island 
with  many  of  the  rare  productions  of  the  east, 
which  fell  into  his  hands  by  the  fortune  of  war  ; 
particularly  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  true  Ceylon 
cinnamon  tree,  and  the  mango  tree.  Jamaica  can 
boast  of  a  botanical  garden  containing  the  rarest 
collection  of  curious  trees  and  plants  perhaps  in 
the  world  ;  of  which  a  catalogue  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  botanical  garden  contains,  among 
other  valuable  productions,  the  Cbinese  hemp, 
palm,  Otalieite  plum,  tallow-tree,  gum-arabic, 
paper-mulberry,  from  which  paper  and  cloth  are 
m.ide,  tea  plant,  and  Chinese  olive.     The  other 


productions,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  such 
as  are  common  to  the  other  islands  in  the  W.  In- 
dies ;  and  have  been,  for  the  mo^t  part,  detailed 
by  our  author;  but  mahogany  is  now  become 
scarce.  In  many  parts  of  Jamaica  there  is  a  great 
appearance  of  metals;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
Spaniards  had  mines  both  of  silver  and  copper. 
A  lead  mine  was  indeed  opened  some  years  ago, 
near  to  the  Hope  estate,  in  St.  Andrew's  parish  ; 
but  the  possessors  find  more  profit  in  cultivating 
the  surface  of  the  earth  than  by  digging  for  what 
may  be  contained  in  its  bowels.  See  West  In- 
dies, and  Cold  Spuing.] 
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Englisb  Governors  who  liavc  prcsulcd  in  Jamaica. 

1.  Colonel  Doylcy  ;  iioiniimtcd  first  governor 
■\\l)pn  (lie  Englisli  became  possessed  of  tlie  island, 
in  IC55  ;  lie  left  off  persecuting  the  Spaniards  who 
remained,  and  established  the  colony  ;  governing 
■with  address,  when  there  arrived,  uoininated  by 
Oliver  Cromwell, 

2.  Major  Sedgwick,  whose  power  lasted  but  a 
few  months,  since  he  died  from  the  novelty  of  the 
food  and  climate. 

3.  The  same  Colonel  Doyley  ;  wlio  took  the  go- 
vernment with  the  general  acclamation  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  but  as  soon  as  the  death  of  the  right 
owner  was  known  in  England,  a  successor  was  no- 
minated in, 

4.  Colonel  Brayne,  an  Irishman  and  partizan  of 
the  jjrotcctor  ;  but  he  also  had  the  misfortune  to 
die  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Jamaica  with  a 
force  of  1000  men,  in  1658. 

5.  The  aforesaid  Colonel  Doylcy,  for  tlie  third 
time;  when  he  was  confirmed  in  his  ofhce  by  par- 
liiiment,  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but 
separated  from  it  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
to  the  English  throne,  in  1661. 

6.  Lord  Windsor ;  who  established  the  laws 
and  civil  government,  and  evinced  the  best  dispo- 
sitions ;  but  he  governed  only  two  years  ;  for  hav- 
ing permitted  the  Elibusfiers  to  settle  in  the  island, 
a  complaint  was  made  by  the  court  of  Spain  of 
the  piracies  and  robberies  they  committed  under 
the  protection  of  his  government,  and  he  was  con- 
sequently separated  from  it,  in  160^. 

7.  Thomas  Moddyford,  a  rich  inhabitant  of 
the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  who  had  established 
himself  at  Jamaica  during  the  government  of  the 
the  former.  In  his  time  the  colony  underwent  a 
better  organization,  and  the  abolition  of  the  afore- 
said piracies  tended  greatly  to  increase  its  wealth. 

8.  Thomas  Lynch,  who  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  (he  former,  giving  a  commission  to  (he 
pirate  Morgan,  in  the  cxpcditiotis  made  against 
(he  Sj)aniards,  at  Maracaibo,  Ciranada,  Panama, 
Portobelo,  aiul  Cliagre  ;  he  was  separated  from  (he 
govcrnmeiif  by  the  s(r()ng  represcn(a(ions  made  by 
the  Spanish  court  (o  England,   in  1773. 

9.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle ;  sent  with  a  par(i- 
cnlar  commission  to  extirpate  the  pirates  ;  he  issued 
an  order  (lia(  all  such  as  were  ap|ireliendeil  should 
be  hung;  and  (his  did  no(  tail  soon  (o  remove  (he 
evil  com|)laiiKd  of;  he  was  much  venerated  in 
the  Spanish  parls,  and  died  regretted,  in  1689. 

10.  Lord  Jiiscjiiin  ;  in  whose  time  (he  French, 
commanded  by  Sir.  Daviot,  invaded  (he  island  ; 
also  there  occurred  in  his  time  the  great  earth- 


quake, in  which  upwards  of  10,000  persons  per- 
ished, in  1()91>. 

11.  Lord  Bellcniont ;  in  his  time,  (he  Sco(ch 
under  his  pro(ec(ion  established  themselves  in  the 
province  of  Darien,  bnt  were  rou(ed  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Cartagena  ;  he  governed  until  1708. 

12.  Count  of  Petcrhourg  ;  sent  out  to  renew 
(he  hostilities  respecting  the  establishment  ot' 
Darien,  with  an  authority  of  Impressing  for  his 
service  all  the  British  vessels  that  might  be  in 
America. 

13.  The  Duke  of  Portland  ;  who  was  nominated 
governor  in  1721  ;   he  died  in  1726. 

14.  The  Count  Stayrs  ;  nominated  in  (he  same 
year  of  1726  ;  he  governed  until  1737,  wlien  was 
nominaled, 

15.  Sir  Edward  Trelawney;  whose  reign  wa.^ 
(he  longest  and  most  satisfactory  to  the  court  and 
to  the  inhabi(an(s  of  (he  island  ;  he  suj)pressed  the 
insurrecdon  of  the  Indians;  leaving  the  govern- 
ment for  England,  in  1752. 

16.  Admiral  Charles  Knowlcs;  whose  merits  had 
rendered  him  conspicuous,  and  w ho  was  chosen  as 
successor;  he  governed  until  1761,  when  he  re- 
turned (o  England,  and  (hen  went  to  Russia,  to  ar- 
range some  maritime  aflairs  reladvc  to  that  em- 
pire. 

17.  William  Henry  Li((le(on  ;  governor  in  1762; 
and  in  1766,  promo(ed  to  be  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Lisbon. 

18.  General  Edwaid  Wortley  Montague  ;  no- 
minated in  the  above  year,  and  the  ne.xt  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Russia. 

19.  General  William  Monckton ;  nominated 
in   1767. 

20.  Sir  C.  Dalyng. 

21.  Lord  William  Campbell,  general  engineer 
of  America,  governor  of  S.  Carolina;  nominated 
in  1780. 

[22.Lieu(cnant-govcrnor  Alured  Clarke,  in  1789. 

23.  Caiitain  Sir  T.  Shirley,  Bart,  in  1790  and 
governed  till  1791. 

24.  Captain-general  William  Woodley,  from 
the  above  year  to  1794. 

25.  Major-general  Charles  Leigh,  from  1795 
to  1799. 

26.  Captain-general,  governor  in  chief,  and 
vice-admiral  Lord  Lavington,  K.  B.  from  1800 
to  1807. 

27.  Lieutenant-governor  Duke  of  Manchester, 
the  present  governor.] 

[Jamaica,  a  township  in  \\'indham  county, 
V'ermonl,     wa(cred   by    several  branches  of  W. 
river,  and  containing  263  inhabitants."] 
sse 
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[Jamaica,  a  post  and  chief  town  of  Queen's 
county,  New  York,  in  the  w.  part  of  Lon?  island, 
and  contains  a  Presbyterian,  an  Episcopalian,  and 
a  Dutch  church,  an  academy,  and  nearly  100 
dvvL'llinfc-houses.  It  is  12  miles  c.  of  New  York 
city.  The  whole  township  contains  1657  inhabi- 
tants, of  ^^hom  237  arc  electors,  and  222  slaves] 

JAMALCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corresimiento  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Hon. 

JAMIiUTE,  a  town  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainsip  of  Sail  Vicente  in  Brazil,  s.  of  the  town  of 
Pinhanjja. 

JAMES,  S.  a  county  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Virginia  ;  bounded  e.  by  Charles  county, 
and  extending  along  both  sides  of  the  river  of  its 
name.  It  contains  108,362  acres,  and  is  divided 
into  five  parishes  or  districts,  which  are  Wallings- 
ford,  Wilmington,  James  town.  Merchant's  hun- 
dred, on  the  n.  of  the  river,  and  Brunton  on  the  s. 

Jamcs,  S.  a  city  of  the  former  province  and 
county,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  it ;  situate  on 
a  peninsula  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  river  James  or 
Ponhafan,  26  miles  from  the  entrance.  It  now 
contains  only  70  scattered  houses,  inhabited,  for 
the  most  part,  by  mariners.     It  has  become  very 

f)oor,  since  thatthe  offices  were  transferred  to  Wil- 
iamsburgh,  eight  miles  distant,  a  place  superior 
in  situation,  and  without  those  sea-marshes  which 
are  found  here,  pnxlucing  tertian  fevers.  Lat. 
37°10'7J.     Long.  76°  51' zt).. 

James,  S.  another  city,  in  the  province  and 
colony  of  N.  Carolina. 

James,  S.  a  settlement  iu  the  same  island,  in 
the  n.  extremity. 

James,  S.  another,  in  the  same  island,  of  the 
district  and  parish  of  Totlos  Santos. 

[James's  Bay  lies  at  the  bottom  or  most  s.  part 
of  Hudson^s  bay,  with  which  it  communicates, 
TUid  divides  New  Britain  from  S.  Wales.  It  con- 
tains several  islands,  among  which  are  Bear,  Vi- 
ners,  Charleton,  and  Agomisca  islands.  Michipi- 
caton  river,  which  falls  into  lake  Superior,  has 
its  source  towards  this  bay,  from  whence  there  is 
said  to  be  but  a  short  portage  to  Moose  river,  which 
falls  into  James's  bay.] 

[J  A  Mrs,  Cape  St.  is  the  southernmost  extremity 
«f  Washington  isles,  on  the  n.  a),  coast  of  N. 
America.] 

[James's  Island  lies  on  tho  s.  side  of  Charles- 
town  harbour,  in  S.  Carolina,  opposite  to  Charles- 
town,  and  contains  about  50  families.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  John's  island  on  the  w.  by  Stono 
jJTtr.] 
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{^James,  a  navigable  river  of  Virginia,  called 
anciently  Powhatan  by  tiie  Indians,  aflbrd.s  har- 
bour tor  vessels  of  any  size  in  Hampton  road,  but 
not  in  safety  through  tiie  whole  winter  ;  and  there 
is  navigable  water  for  tliciu  as  far  as  Mulberry 
island.  A  40-gun  slii|)  goes  to  James  towti,  and 
lightening  herself,  may  pass  to  Harrison's  bar,  on 
which  there  is  only  1 3  (let  water.  Vessels  of  250 
tons  may  go  to  SVarwick;  those  of  125  go  to 
Rockets's,  a  mile  below  Richmond  ;  from  thence 
is  about  seven  feel  water  to  Richmond,  and  about 
the  centre  of  the  town  4 j  feet,  where  the  navi- 
gation is  interrupted  by  falls,  w  hfth  in  a  course  of 
six  miles  descend  about  80  feet  perpendicular. 
A  canal  is  nearly  or  quite  completed  tor  the  jjass- 
ing  of  boats  by  these  falls.  Above  these  tiie  river 
is  navigable  for  batteaux  and  canoes  to  within  10 
miles  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  even  Ihrongli  the 
Blue  ridge  a  ton  weight  has  been  brought ;  and 
the  expence  would  not  be  great,  when  compared 
with  its  object,  to  open  a  tolerable  navigation  up 
Jackson's  river  ancl  Carpenter's  creek,  to  within 
25  miles  of  Howard's  creek  of  Green  Briar,  both  of 
which  have  then  water  enough  to  float  vessels  into 
the  Great  Kanhaway.  In  some  future  state  of  po- 
pulation, it  is  possible  that  its  navigation  may  also 
be  made  to  interlock  with  that  of  the  Patowmac  ; 
and  through  that  to  communicate,  by  a  short 
portage,  with  the  Ohio.] 

[Jamls  City,  a  county  of  Virginia,  50  miles 
long  and  12  broad,  lying  hetwcen  Chickahominy 
and  James's  rivers.  It  contains  4070  inhabitants, 
including  2403  slaves.] 

[.Iames,  a  fort  on  the  «.  side  of  Loblolio  bay, 
in  the  island  of  Antigua,  in  the  head  of  which  is 
St.  John's  harbour.] 

[Jami'.s,  a  creek  in  Delaware,  which  empties  into 
Delaware  bay,  11  miles  below  Hook  island.  Do- 
ver, the  seat  of  government,  stands  on  this  creek, 
five  miles  from  its  mouth.] 

[James  Dartmodtii  Fort,  a  fortress  at  the 
confluence  of  Broad  with  Savannah  river.  It  was 
erecte<l  under  the  British  government,  and  de- 
signed as  a  defence  of  a  commercial  and  political 
intercourse  with  the  Indians.] 

[James's,  St.  a  town  of  Maryland  ;  situated  in 
Kent  county,  four  miles  s.  w.  of  the  town  of 
Chester.} 

[Jamus  Goose  Creek,  St.  a  parish  in 
Charlestown  district,  S.  Carolina,  containing  2787 
inhabitants;  of  whom  2333  are  slaves.] 

[James  Santee,  St.  a  parish  in  the  above  dis« 
tricf,  containing  3797  inhabitants  j  of  whom  437 
are  whites,  and  3345  slaves.] 
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fjAMF.s,  GnEAT  and  Little,  St.  two  of  the 
Smaller  Virgin  isles  ;  siluated  in  the  King's  chan- 
uel,  e.  of  Tortula,  and  w.  of  St.  Thomas,  between 
which  and  tliem  is  St.  James's  j)Mss;iire.] 

[^James's  Town,  in  llie  i.shind  of  Harbadocs,  in 
the  W.  Indies,  is  situated  in  St.  James's  parish, 
on  the  w.  side  of  (he  island.] 
[Jamks,  St.  Sec  Jaqui-.s.] 
JAMON,  a  seltlcHient  of  the  province  and  coT' 
regimintto  of  Luya  and  Chillaos  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Colcarnar. 

JAMUNIM,  I'lKDAo  Di;,  a  settlement  of  llie 
province  and  country  of  Las  Aniazonas,  in  the  i)nrt 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese;  on  the  shore  of  tlie 
river  its  name,  and  not  lar  Irom  a  lake  of  (he  same 
denomination. 

Jamunda.  This  river  runs  many  leagues 
s,  s.  e.  and  enters  (he  above  lake. 

Jamunda.  This  lake  is  formed  by  the  waters 
of  that  river,  by  those  of  (he  river  Trombetas  and 
others,  in  the  territory  of  (he  Samnndases  Indians  ; 
is  large,  and  eujpties  itself,  by  (wo  arms,  in(o  the 
grand  river  Maranon,  i'orniing  the  large  island  of 
Maravia. 

Jamunda,  another,  a  small  river  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Antioqnia  of  (he  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  it  runs  ii.  n.  e.  and  enters 
the  Cauca. 

JANEIRO,  a  province  and  captainship  of  (he 
kingdom  of  Brazil  ;  one  of  (he  14  which  compose 
the  same  :  bounded  n.  by  (he  province  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  e.  by  the  Atlantic  or  Hrazilian  sea,  ze.  by 
th(Minknown  country  of  (he  infidel  Indians,  and  *. 
by  (he  captainship  of  San  Vicente.  This  province 
is  one  of  (he  three  governinen(s  into  which  the  Por- 
tuguese liave  tlivided  Brazil;  and  (ha(  which  is 
most  lucra(ive,  as  being  ex(remely  (cr(ile,  espe- 
cially in  sugar-canes,  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  its  commerce.  It  has  many  mines  of  the  richest 
gold,  which  are  worked  to  great  profit.  it  is 
watered  by  the  river  of  its  name,  which  is  the 
largest,  and  by  17  others,  which  are  as  tbllows  : 
Carahi,  (ioaxindiba, 

Guarahi,  (■ua|)emerin^ 

Uagemerin,  Suruhi, 

llagoa,  Mereti, 

Iraja,  Macacii, 

Boassu,  Magegasu, 

Guapeguasu,  Neumerin, 

lilriri,  Saracuhi. 

Goaguasu, 
On  its  coast  arc  the  islands  of  Ancora,  Santa 
Ana,  and  Isla  (irande.     The  principal  towns  are 
the  cities  of  Angra  del  Rey,  San  Salvador,  Cabo 
1     Frio,  and  the  towns  of  Concepcion  and  Ubarubu. 
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The  capital  is  (he  ci(y  of  the  same  name,  with 
the  dedicatory  title  of  San  Sebastian  ;  fomided  by 
the  governor.  General  Mcndo  de  Sa,  after  the  se- 
cond  (ime  (hat  (he  Freiicli  were  routed  from  (hat 
bay,  in  1561.    It  is  (he  head  of  a  bislioi)ric,  erecd-d 
by   Pope  limoc<n(  XI.  in  167().     Its  firs(  bishop 
was  Don  /V.  Manuel  Pereyra,  of  (he  order  of  S. 
Domingo,   who  renounced   the  office  as  soon  as 
consecrated  ;    when   there  was  nominated  in    his 
place  D.  Joseph  de  B:irros  y  Alnrcon,  who  was 
the  first  that  resided   here.      It   has  inngnificent 
buildings  ;  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  o^  w  hich 
are  (he  cadiedral,  (he  colle<Tc  Avhich  bclonired   (o 
(he  Jesuits,  tor  50  persons,  and   (bunded  by  Don 
Sebastian,  and  the  monastery  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Benedict.    There  are  in  this  city  two  parishes, eji- 
titled  S.Joseph  and  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Cande- 
laria,  a  house  of  Misericord ia,  a  convent  of  the 
(Jarmclites,  (he  churches  ot' Santa  Crnz,  of  Nuestra 
Senora  del  Rosario,  of  La  Gloria,  ot  El  Parto,  and 
of  La  Concepcion,  which  was  an  house  of  enter- 
tainment of  (he  Trench,  and  w  hich  is  close  (o  (he 
Episcopal   palace.     The  s(ree(s  are  wide,  clean, 
and    handsome.     It  abounds    in    garden    herbs, 
pulse,  plants,  frui(s,  and  (lowers  of  Portug.il  ;  and 
with   these  the  m;irke(s  are  filled   daily.     In  (he 
vicinides  are  numerous  gardens  and  orcliards,  and 
in  i(s  dis(rict  are  numbered  upwards  of  100  sugar- 
engines,  whilst  (here  are  others  which  are  made  no 
use  of,  and  are  abandoned  for  the  more  profitable 
speculations  of  (he  gold  mines.     In  (he  fields  is  an 
incredible   multitude  of  large   and    small   cattle, 
especially  in  the  part  called  Itacaces;  where  they 
make  delicale  cheese,  very  similar  (o(ha(of  (he 
province  ofAlcn(ejo  in  Portugal.     The  water  by 
which  (he  ci(y  is  provided  comes  from  (he  river 
called  Carioca,  which,  running  from  be(ween  the 
moun(ains  atid   rocks,  passes  at  about  a  league's 
distance ;    from    whence    it    is    brought    by   an 
aqueduct,  made  by  Governor  Aires  de  Saldanhna 
y  Alburquerque,  in    1718.     It  is  the  city  of  (he 
greatest  commerce  of  any  in   Brazil ;  and  every 
year  a  fleet  richly  laden  leaves   its  port  for  Por- 
tugal ;   [but  which   has  now  discontiued  (o  sail.] 
It  has  a  mint,  (he  money  coined  in  which  is  muca 
esteenwd  in  Europe  (or  the  purity  and  quality  of 
the  gold.     The  bay  or  port  has  at  its  en(rance  a 
bar;    at  the  extremes  of  which   rise  two   rocks. 
This  bay  is  21  leagues  in  length,   and  eight    in 
widdi :   in  it  are  many   islanils,   some  cultivated 
and  having  sugar-engines,  and  the  n)ost  celebrated 
of  (hem  l)eing  (ha(  called  De  Cobras,  oft' which  the 
ships  casi  anchor. 

On  (he  opposile  side  of  (he  ci(y,  a  na(ural  wall 
of  rocks  extends  itself  as  far  as  (he  sea,  which 
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rocks  (licv  call  Los  Orjranos,  and  llicj  arc  of  dif- 
ferent lieiy;li(s,  fonniiin:  a  perfect  line  of  defence, 
indepeniiently  of  tlie  fortresses,  >\iiicli  an;  arranffcd 
as  follows.  At  tlie  bei;inniii,ii-  and  ])oin(  of  the  bar 
is  tiicfort  of  San  Teoclosio,  wliicli  defends  tlie  shore 
in  tiiat  part  ;  the  next  is  the  fortress  of  San  .luan, 
which  is  an  lialf-hexajro;!  on  the  sea  side,  and 
Jiaving  a  wall  along  the  land  side,  well  furnished 
with  artillery,  also  beinjTOMe  of  the  beacons  which 
narrow  the  mouth  of  (he  bay.  By  the  city  is  the 
castle  of  Santiai^o,  of  a  circular  figure,  with  a  great 
tower  in  the  middle.  On  tiic  ojjpositcside,  which 
is  that  towards  the  «.  there  is,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  bar,  the  fort  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Guia,  which 
defends  the  strand  of  the  said  bar.  In  the  interior 
is  the  fortress  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  the  other 
beacon  at  the  entrance,  and  stands  fronting  the  fort 
San  Juan,  with  which  it  commands  tlie  narrow- 
pass  :  this  latter  fortress  is  also  of  a  round  figure, 
with  much  heavj-  artillery  ;  conmianded  by  a  cor- 
poral, and  garrisoned  b}'  a  company  of  soldiers. 
Within  the  bay,  and  opposite  the  month  of  the 
bar,  in  the  island  of  Viliagagiion,  thus  called  by 
Nicolas  Villagagnon,  a  Frenchman,  is  another  fort 
of  the  same  name;  and  in  another  islanil  fronting 
this,  called  I^e  las  Cobras,  is  the  fort  of  Gravata. 
At  the  narrow  part  of  the  entrance,  u])on  a  rock  of 
50  yards  long  and  25  wide,  another  fortress  was 
begun  to  be  erected  by  General  Francisco  de  Ta- 
vora.  At  the  foot  of  the  castle  of  Santiago  runs  a 
line  of  wall,  terminating  at  the  gates  of  the  city: 
also,  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  city,  arc 
the  castle  of  the  glorious  martyr  S.  Sebastian,  and 
the  powder  magazine  ;  and  the  fortification  ter- 
minates with  another  fort  behind  the  monaster}'  of 
San  Benito. 

The  population  of  this  capital  consists  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  two  regiments  of  infantry,  who 
carrison  it.  The  l-'rench,  commanded  by  Nicolas 
de  Villagagnon,  took  possession  of,  and  established 
themselves  in  it  in  1555,  but  were  dislodged  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1558 ;  and  although  they,  in 
1581,  attempted  for  the  second  time  its  conquest, 
they  ilid  not  succeed. 

[INDEX  TO  AnniTioNAT.  information  re- 
specting TUF.  Cai'tainship  anu  City  of 
THE  Ilio  OK  Jan  ■  iro. 
1.  Present  s/ale,  mhabilants,  manners  and  cus- 
tr)ms. — 2.  Population. — 3.  Commerce  and  a^ri- 
ctilture. — i.  Mines,  diamond  and  others. — 5. 
JSJililanj  eslahlishment  and  drftnce. — G.  Obser- 
vations on  winds  and  currents  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic:  island  of  Frio  ;  harhoiir  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. 
1.  Present  stale,  inhabitants,  manners  and  cus- 


toms.— The  captainship  of  Uio  de  .Fanoiro  includes 
at  jirescnt  the  districts  S(.  Esprit,  (,'abofrio,  and 
S.  Parailja,  originally  granted  to  different  indivi- 
duals, but  which  liave  been  since  re-annexed  to 
tlie  lands  belonging  to  the  crown.  Owing  to  the 
late  revolutions  in  the  parent  country,  (he  seat  of 
the  Portuguese  government  has  been  (ransferred  to 
this  place.  It  should  apjjear  too  that  its  court 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  on  the  political 
canvas  of  the  New  World  ;  and  it  is  even  asserted 
in  (hose  parts,  that  the  object  of  this  court  was  (o 
enlarge  its  own  dominions  by  (he  annexation  of  the 
whole  territory  ?z.  of  the  river  Ea  Plata. 

Some  of  the  houses  of  .Janeiro  are  built  of  hewn 
s(one,  and  others  of  brick,  all  of  (hem  being  co- 
vered with  tolerably  fine  sl;i(e,  and  furnisheJ  with 
a  balcony,  surrounded  with  lattices.  The  streets 
are  generally  straight,  well  paved,  and  have  ex- 
cellent foot-paths.  Most  of  them  are  terminated 
by  a  chapel,  whither  the  people  (lock  every  even- 
ing to  ofi'er  U])  (heir  devotions.  The  ceremonies 
of  religion  are  multiplied  beyond  exam|)lc  in  this 
city,  where,  throughout  the  day,  bells  and  some- 
times sky-rockets  announce,  at  every  hour,  the  [)er- 
formance  of  some  ceremony  in  the  churches  ;  and 
after  sun-set  the  streets  of  this  capital  are  constantly 
crowded  with  religious  processions. 

There  are  no  public  buildings  in  this  city  par- 
ticularly deservinc  of  attention,  except  the  mint. 
Tlie  churches  arc  all  gloomy,  and  loaded  with  or- 
naments executed  without  taste. 

An  aqueduct  of  considerable  length  supplies  the 
inhabitants  with  water.  It  is  carried  over  the 
valleys  by  a  double  row  of  aixhes,  one  placed  above 
another,  and  proves  highly  ornamental  to  the  city. 
In  the  squares  and  public  places  fountains  are 
erected,  which  are  attended  by  a  guard  to  regulate 
the  distribution  of  the  water,  as  it  is  not  sufliciently 
abundant  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
people  frequendy  are  seen  waidng  a  long  time  with 
buckets  before  they  receive  their  allotted  quantity. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  water  from  the  fountain 
on  the  quay,  opposite  the  palace,  is  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  shi|)ping,  and  is  conveyed  to  the 
casks,  which  remain  in  tlie  boats,  by  means  of  a 
woollen  or  canvas  tube,  called  a  hose,  stretching 
from  the  fountain  to  the  cask. 

Captain  (Jook  found  (his  water  did  not  remain 
loiijr  sweet  at  sea  ;  but  his  opinion  probably  re- 
sulted from  some  extraneous  matters  having  been 
accidentally  sulllred  to  remain  in  the  casks,  or 
from  some  other  circumstance,  as  other  mariners 
affirm  that  it  keeps  better  during  long  voyages 
than  any  other.  The  quay  above  mentioned  is 
extremely  spacious,  and,  as  well  as  several  of  the] 
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[houses,  built  of  granite,  a  rnateritti  wliicli  is  found 
in  abuiichwicu  on  the  spot.  Tlic  high  conical  rocks 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  arc  nil  of  granite, 
and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  feklspir.  On 
the  s.  w.  side  of  the  harbour,  a  very  high  rock  par- 
ticularly attracts  the  attention  of  strangers,  it  is 
composed  of  columnar  masses,  resembling  basaltes, 
resting  on  a  clayey  bottom  ;  and  indeed  all  the 
granitic  quarries  in  this  neighbourhood  are  incum- 
bent on  clay  and  sand. 

As  this  city,  previous  to  the  late  political 
changes  in  Europe,  was  the  princiiwl  depot  of 
the  riches  which  flowed  from  Jirazil  to  Portugal, 
and  the  Iiarbour  to  which  the  fleets  destined  to 
supply  this  part  of  the  New  World  with  Euro- 
pean commodities  i)rocceded,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
commercial  city  must  be  similar  to  those  of  oilier 
opulent  capitals  ;  and  in  fact,  indolence,  dis- 
Jioiiesty,  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  excesses  of  every 
kind,  are  not  unfreqncnt  among  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  while  the  higher  orders  indulge  in 
every  luxury  which  wealth  can  procure.  The 
men  are  accused  of  yielding  to  the  indulgence  of 
depraved  and  unnatural  appetites,  and  the  ladies 
of  abandotiiiiff  that  modesty  and  reserve  which 
prove  the  chief  ornament  of  the  female  character. 
This  censure  may  perhai)s  in  some  degree  originate 
from  the  singular  custom  which  prevails  among 
the  ladies  in  this  city,  of  exchanging  bunches  of 
flowers,  wliicli  they  carry  in  their  hands,  with 
those  gentlemen,  though  total  strangers,  whom 
fhey  chance  to  meet  in  the  streets.  They  are  also 
in  the  habit,  when  seated  in  the  balconies  sur- 
rounding their  houses,  either  alone  or  attended  by 
their  slaves,  to  throw  flowers  on  any  one  passing 
beneath,  whom  cajjricc  or  a  transient  liking  lead 
them  to  distinguish.  Doubtless  more  intimate 
connections  fretjuently  result  from  this  custom  ; 
yet  it  woulil  be  unfair  to  conclude  from  it,  that  a 
spirit  of  intrigue  is  universal  amongthe  i'ortuguese 
ladies  of  tianeiro.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Lisbon 
the  ladies  amuse  themselves  on  particular  days, 
termed  days  of  intrusion,  by  throwing  nosegays 
from  their  balconies  at  the  jiassengers  ;  and  it  has 
been  probably  in  imitation  of  their  maimers,  that 
this  practice  has  been  adopted  by  the  females  in 
tliis  New  World. 

Many  of  these  females  have  fine  dark  eyes,  and 
animated  countenances.  They  generally  have 
the  head  uncovered,  and  wear  their  hair  hanging 
down  in  tresses,  tieil  with  ribbands,  and  orna- 
mented with  flowers.  They  are  regular  in  their 
attendance  in  the  churches  both  at  matins  and  ves- 


jiers ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  they  gener;d!y 
remain  K'nled  at  their  windows,  in  the  evening 
tliey  amuse  themselves  Ijy  jjlaying  on  the  harpsi- 
chord or  guitar,  when  the  doors  and  wintlows  are 
thrown  open  to  admit  the  fresh  breeze;  audita 
stranger  happen  to  pass  at  this  lime,  and  stop  to 
listen  to  the  music,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  fallier, 
husband,  or  brother  of  the  lair  musician,  politely 
to  invite  him  lo  enter  the  house. 

The  men,  even  ut  the  lowest  order,  are  usually 
covered  with  cloaks  when  they  go  abroad  ;  and 
the  niiddliiig  and  higher  raidvs  never  appear  iii 
public  without  swords.  Both  sexes  arc  fond  of 
operas,  plays,  and  masquerades.  They  also  fre- 
quent a  public  garden,  situated  by  the  sea-side, 
near  the  extremity  of  the  city.  This  garden  is 
laiil  out  in  grass-plots,  shrubberries,  and  parterres, 
interspersed  with  trees,  whose  luxuriant  tbliagc 
aflbrds  a  refreshing  shade  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  In  alcoves  or  bowers  of  wooden  Iranie-work, 
painted  green,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  ol  the 
most  beautiful  and  odoriferous  jjlanls  of  (rojiieal 
climates,  the  fashionable  parlies  of  Janeiro  repose 
after  the  faligue  of  their  evening  walks.  During 
the  dry  season  these  alcoves  are  generally  fillecl 
with  company,  wiu)  partake  ol'an  elegant  supper, 
according  lo  the  Portuguese  fa.'-hion,  during  which 
they  are  entertained  wiih  music,  and  sometimes 
fire-works;  and  they  often  protract  their  amnse- 
racnts  to  an  early  hour  on  the  following  n-.orning. 
In  the  middle  of  this  garden  stands  a  large  foun- 
tain of  artificial  rock-work,  iulorned  wilh  figures 
of  two  alltgators  of  tolerable  sculpture,  which 
throw  water  from  their  mouths  into  a  marble  bason. 
In  tills  reservoir  aquatic  birils,  well  executed  in 
bronze,  appear  to  be  sporting  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  fountain  the  eye  is 
disgusted  with  a  representation,  in  cop))er,  painted 
green,  of  ihe  papai/c  tree,  which  is  indigenous  to 
the  clima(<',  and  ol  the  n:osl  rapid  grawth.  Yet 
this  absurd  cariealuK;  of  one  of  nature's  most  beau- 
tiful produclioiis,  was  constructed  at  considerable 
ex]X'nce  and  labour. 

On  the  side  of  this  garden,  towards  the  sea,  there 
is  a  handsome  terrace  of  granite,  near  the  middle 
of  which  another  fountain  has  been  constructed. 
It  is  surmounied  by  the  stalue  of  a  liille  bo} , 
holding  in  one  haiiil  a  bird,  from  whose  bill  the 
water  gushes  into  a  basin  niiilernealh,  while  with 
his  other  hand  he  dis|)lays  a  laliel  with  the  follow- 
ing iiicrii)tioii  :  Suit  itld  uitida  brincundo — I  am 
useful  even  in  inv  sport. 

.\t  the  extremities  of  this  terrace  stand  two  ncatl 
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[square  buildings,  similar  to  our  English  summer- 
nouses.  The  wails  of  «lic  one  are  covered  with 
paintings,  representing  views  of  the  harbour,  and 
of  the  whale  fishery,  which  was  carried  on  within 
it  till  the  increased  number  of  ships  annually  re- 
sorting tliither,  so  terrified  these  animals,  that  they 
have  at  length  wiiolly  forsaken  it.  Tiie  ceiling  is 
of  shell-work,  forming  various  designs,  and  the 
Cornice,  which  is  of  the  same  material,  exhibits 
several  species  of  fish  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil, well  executed,  and  displaying  their  natural 
shades  and  colours. 

The  ceiling  of  the  other  building  is  composed 
of  devices  wrought  in  feathers,  and  the  cornices  are 
decorated  with  representations  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  tropical  birds,  elegantly  arrayed  in  tlieir 
natural  plumage.  The  walls  are  covered  with  se- 
veral largo  paintings,  which,  though  extremely 
ill  executed,  yet  display  the  chief  productions 
from  which  the  country  derives  its  opulence. 
They  include  views  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines, 
of  the  method  in  whicli  they  are  wrought,  and  in 
which  the  precious  materials  are  separated  from 
the  earth  in  which  they  were  originally  imbedded. 
They  likewise  represent  the  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane, with  the  various  processes  for  extracting  its 
juice,  and  granulating  it  into  sugar;  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  small  animals  which  produce  the 
cochineal,  and  from  which  the  rich  and  lirilliant  dye 
is  prepared  ;  the  culture  of  the  manioc,  with  the 
means  employed  in  making  cassava  and  tapioca; 
thev  also  depict  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
coffee,  ric*,  and  indigo.  In  this  garden,  which 
Nis  termed  the  passao  publico,  are  exhibited  spec- 
tacles for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  ;  and  its 
object  to  promote  the  health  and  pleasure  of  the 
iniiabitants  is  expressed  on  two  granitic  columns, 
•  on  one  of  which  is  engraven  the  words,  A  saude  do 
Rio  ;  and  ofx  the  other,  O  amor  do  publico. 

The  profit  to  the  Portuguese  at  Janeiro,  from 
the  cochineal,  is  inconsiderable,  owing  to  an  error 
in  the  preparation.  Twice  or  thrice  a  week,  the 
slaves  appropriated  to  this  employment  go  among 
the  cactus  plants,  and  pick  off  carefully,  with  a 
bamboo  twig  shaped  somewhat  into  the  form  of  a 
pen,  every  full-grown  insect  they  can  find,  with 
many  not  yet  arrived  to  their  perfect  state ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  plants  are  never 
half  stocked  with  insects,  many  of  the  females  be- 
ing destroyed  before  they  had  deposited  their 
young.  The  natives  of  Mexico  pursue  a  method 
very  different.  As  soon  as  the  periodical  rains  are 
over,  and  the  weather  is  warmer,  as  well  as  drier, 
they  fix,  on  the  prickles  of  the  cactus  leaves,  small 


parcels  of  the  finest  moss»  serving  as  nests  fo  con* 
tain, each,  tcnora  dozen  full-grown  female  insects: 
these,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  bring  forth  an 
innumerable  tribe  of  young,  spreading  themselves 
over  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  plant,  till  they 
become  attached  to  those  spots  which  they  find 
most  favourable  for  supplying  nutritious  juice ; 
Avhcre,  soon  acquiring  their  full  growth,  they  re- 
main motionless,  and  then  arc  gathered  off  for  use; 
a  sutlicient  numbed  being  always  left  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  broods.  The  insects  are  soon  con- 
verted into  cochineal  by  a  process  which,  though 
simple,  seems  extremely  cruel.  Tlie  insects, 
which  were  collected  in  a  wooden  bowl,  are 
thickly  spread  upon  a  flat  dish  of  earthenware, 
and  placed  alive  over  a  charcoal  fire,  where  they  are 
slowly  roasted  until  the  downy  covering  disappears, 
and  the  aqueous  juices  of  tiie  animal  are  totally 
evaporated.  During  this  operation  the  insects  are 
constantly  stirred  about  with  a  tin  ladle ;  and 
sometimes  water  is  sprinkled  upon  them,  to  pre- 
vent absolute  torrefaction,  which  would  destroy 
the  colour,  and  reduce  them  to  a  coal ;  but  a  little 
Jiabit  teaches  when  to  remove  them  from  the  fire. 
They  then  appear  like  so  many  dark  round  red- 
dish grains,  and  take  the  name  of  cochineal,  pre- 
serving so  little  of  the  original  form  of  the  insect, 
that  this  precious  dye  was  long  known  and  sought 
in  Europe,  before  naturalists  had  determined 
whether  it  was  an  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
substance.  The  garden  at  Janeiro  does  not  an- 
nually produce  above  thirty  pounds  weight  of  this 
commodity ;  though  by  proper  treatment,  from 
tlie  same  number  of  plants,  ten  times  the  quantity 
might  be  obtained.  At  Marica  and  Saquarima, 
both  places  contiguous  to  cape  Frio,  are  consider- 
able plantatiotis  of  the  cac/ms,  which  are  propa- 
gated easily  from  cuttings  set  into  the  earth  during 
the  cold  and  rainy  season,  though  they  aflerwards 
thrive  least  where  excluded  from  the  sun.  The 
ilisects  breed  and  arc  collected  in  dry  weather, 
from  October  until  March.  The  preparation  of 
cochineal  is  encouraged  by  the  trade  being  laid 
open,  which  had  formerly  l)een  a  monopoly  of  the 
crown. 

In  Janeiro,  not  only  science,  but  literature  of 
every  kind,  is  neglected  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  this  large  and 
opulent  city  there  are  but  two  or  three  booksellers' 
shops,  and  that  these  contain  little  besides  a  few 
obsolete  works  on  theology  and  medicine.  Nei- 
ther do  we  meet  with  any  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory. There  is,  howeyer,  a  professed  collector  of 
birds  and  insects ;  but  among  his  collection,  are] 
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[few  articles  (liatnnay  not  \k  round  in  flic  cabiiicis 
o('  Europe.  Tlioinili  lilonifilre  and  science  Arc 
j-ct  in  their  inlancy  ill  tliis  extensive  rountry,  liie 
nati\c  |)o\vers  ofthc  liuinan  mind  Jiave  oi' late  be- 
gun to  unfold  llicnisclvcs. 

2.  Popii/alinii. — The  population  of  Janeiro  is 
computed  at  43,000  souls,  of  Avhicli  40,000  are 
blacks,  iiicludinj^  surii  as  have  been  emancipated, 
and  the  remaining  .'iOOO,  whiles.  Few  of  the  native 
JJraziiians  are  to  be  found  in  this  city  :  some  of 
llieir  children  have  been  taken  into  Portuguese 
families,  but  they  constantly  evince  a  desire  to 
return  to  the  habits  of  savage  life.  'I'hese  people 
are  seldom  em|)lo3!'(l  except  as  boat-rowers,  in 
which  cajjaeity  (hey  disphiy  uncommon  dexterity. 
They  appear  to  entertain  an  hereditary  anti|)atliy 
to  llic  conquerors  of  Iheir  country,  and  shun,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  sett!e?uents  of  (he  Portuguese. 
A  considerabJe  part  of  the  coast,  between  .laneiro 
and  IJaliia,  is  still  inhabited  by  tiicm,  which  pre- 
vents a  regular  communication,  by  land,  between 
these  districts,  since  they  attack  individuals  with- 
out remorse,  wliCnevcr  tluy  find  them  scattered  or 
iinj)rotected. 

J'Jase  and  comfort  arc  displaced  in  the  external 
appearance  of  the  iidiabilants  of  Janeiro :  their 
houses  are  large,  commodious,  and  some  of  them 
sujierbly  furnished. 

Most  of  the  menial  ofliccs  are  performed  by 
slaves,  who,  in  this  capital,  have  little  appearance 
of  wretchedness,  when  compared  with  those  upon 
tlie  ])laiitalions,  who  sutler  under  cruel  and  severe 
task-masters.  They  appear  to  possess  a  gay  and 
lively  temper,  and  are  extremely  fond  of  dancing 
and  music.  It  is  very  common  to  see  the  black 
drivers  of  hackney  carriages  at  .laneiro,  in  the  in- 
tervals ol  employment,  amusing  themselves  by 
playing  on  some  musical  instrument,  most  com- 
monly a  guitar.  All  cliisses  of  society,  indeed,  in 
(his  city,  display  an  unbounded  propensity  to 
mirth  and  pleasure:  nor  does  their  religion,  though 
abounding  in  ceremonies,  impart  any  tiling  like 
gloom  or  austerity  to  their  manners. 

There  are  at  this  jieriod  three  religious  establish- 
ments for  men,  and  two  for  women,  in  this  capital ; 
hut  neither  tin;  holy  fathers,  nor  the  nuns,  manifest 
the  smallest  tendency  to  run  into  any  self-denying 
excess  of  devotion.  The  ladies,  in  particular, 
appear  without  hesitation,  or  restraint,  at  the 
grates,  and  converse  freely  with  those  strangers 
whom  curiosity  may  lead  to  visit  their  convents. 

3.  Comnicire  and  ngriciittiire. — Janeiro,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  commercial  under- 
takings, has  Ix'en  greatly  imjiroveil  and  enlarged 
within  these  lait  few  years,     its  population   has 
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hIno  proportionally  increased,  and  c\OTy  thing  in- 
dicati's  the  thriving  condition  of  the  place.  The 
shops  are  tilled  not  only  with  such  liritish  manu- 
factures as  contribute  to  the  comlorl  of  the  iniiabi- 
tants,  but  also  with  those  that  administer  to  their 
luxury  or  pride.  The  markets  are  well  stored  with 
provisions,  and  the  magazines  with  mercliandi>e 
of  every  kind.  The  city  is  gradually  extending, 
by  the  erection  of  jiublic  and  private  buildings  ; 
and  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  cver^'  de- 
scription appear  to  be  busily  em])loyed. 

ik'sides  the  manufacture  of  cochineal,  which  Me 
mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the  botanical  gar- 
den, there  is  a  very  considerable  one,  of  a  diffe- 
rent kind,  carried  on  within  the  Jiarbour,  belong- 
ing to  an  exclusive  com])any,  which  i)ays  one- 
fifHi  of,  its  profits  to  the  crown.  'J'he  fat  or 
blubberof  the  large  black  whale,  (baloiap/iiysah/s), 
which  formerly  frequented  this  liarbour,  but 
which  is  now  caught  near  the  island  of  .St.  Ca- 
therine, and  on  other  ])arts  of  the  coast,  is  here 
converted  into  oil.  The  whalebone,  which  is 
prepared  from  the  cartilages  of  the  jaw  of  this 
animal,  is  also  cleansed  and  separated  here,  before 
being  shipped  for  Europe.  'J'he  whale-fishery,  as 
wellasthat  ofthecazelote,  (y>/(i/5f/e?To/o</o«),whieh 
is  at  present  chiefly  confined  to  the  bar  of  the  island 
of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  might 
be  extended  with  much  jirofit  and  advantage  to  all 
the  coast,  as  well  as  to  the  high  seas  of  Brazil  and 
cape  Verde.  The  Dutch  found  the  whale-fishery 
extremely  profitable.  In  1697,  they  gained  by  it 
more  than  2,000,000  of  florins;  and  though,  in 
other  years,  it  was  not  equally  productive,  vet 
on  the  whole  it  yielded  them  a  very  large  re- 
venue. 

Other  nations  also  avail  themselves  of  thcj*hales 
of  those  seas.  The  white  whale  (plri/setcr  7na- 
croccphahi!:)  aflbrds  a  still  more  lucrative  branch 
of  commerce.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  an  Eng- 
lish w  halcr,  from  the  S.  seas,  to  put  in  at  Janeiro 
for  refreshments,  having  on  board  b'9  whales,  each 
worth  at  an  average  '■2Q0L  Sometimes  a  single 
whale  is  of  such  an  enormous  size  as  to  fetich 
1000/. 

Other  species  offish,  frequenting  the  shores  of 
Brazil,  might  likewise  be  convcrtetl  to  use,  such 
as  the  hippopotamus,  or  sea-horse  of  Anirola. 
From  the  mermaid,  (trichcchus  maiiatiis),  might 
be  extracted  great  t|uantities  of  a  coarse  kind  of 
oil,  fit  for  burning  and  other  purposes.  The  dis- 
agreeable smell  of  this  oil  iniijht  be  corrected  Bt  a 
small  expence,  by  repeated  washing. 

\\  ere  the  Portuguese  government  in  lirazil  to 
extend  their  fisheries  on   the  coasts  of  the  .Azores  \ 
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[and  Madeira,  and  (o  establish  a  regular  fishery  at 
cape  V^crdo,  >.imilar  to  those  of  otheriiations,  tliey 
might  not  only  supply  a  sHflicicncy  of  dry  fish  for 
internal  rorisiini[)tiori,  but  likewise  have  large 
quantities  to  exchange  with  their  neighbours  for 
articles  of  whicii  they  stand  in  need. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragenients,  jealou- 
sies, and  exactions  of  the  mother  country,  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  appears  to  have  been  gradually  gain- 
ing grouiul  for  these  few  last  years  in  Brazil. 
Even  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  Portuguese 
nobles  against  trade  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
yielded  to  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  times; 
and  several  of  them  are  now  concerned  in  the  dif- 
ferent manufactures  lately  established  in  Janeiro. 
One  gentleman  of  liigh  rank  has  erected  a  rice- 
work  in  this  city,  in  which  he  employs  near  100 
slaves,  in  preparing  the  grain  for  use.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  method  employed  in  this  work  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  attention,  except  tiic  use  of 
siliceous  sand,  the  small  sharp  angles  of  whicli 
materially  assist  in  freeing  the  grain  from  the  husks 
whicli  adhere  to  it.  'l"he  sand  is  afterwards  se- 
parated from  the  grain  by  means  of  sieves,  sufTi- 
ciently  wiile  to  sutler  it  to  pass  through,  while  they 
retain  the  rice. 

The  mechanical  arts  have  not  yet  attained  much 
perfection  in  Janeiro,  though  more  attentiou daily 
begins  to  be  paid  to  such  pursuits.  The  corn- 
mill,  in  general  use  here,  is  of  a  very  simple  con- 
struction. One  whicli  is  erected  on  a  stream  near 
the  town  consists  of  a  wheel,  only  a  few  feet  in 
iliametcr,  placed  horizontally  below  the  current  of 
the  water,  w  Iiich  falls  from  a  considerable  heigiit 
into  hollows,  obliquely  cut  out  in  the  superior  rim 
of  the  wheel,  and  impel  it  to  a  rapid  rotatory  mo- 
tion, while  its  upright  shaft,  passing  through  the 
centre  of  an  immoveable  mill-stone  above  the 
wheel,  but  of  a  narrow  diameter,  is  fixed  to  a 
smaller  mill-stone,  which  being  forced  round  with 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  and  dependent  shaft, 
bruises  between  it  and  the  stone  underneath  the 
grain,  which  is  insinuated  between  them  from  a 
hopper. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  rising  prosperity,  or 
increasing  riches  of  Janeiro,  it  is  with  pain  that  wc 
behold  this  city  disgraced  by  an  establishment 
originating  in  the  sufferings  and  misfortunes  of  an 
unon'endiiig  race  of  our  "fellow-men.  We  speak 
of  the  warehouses  erected  at  Val  Longo,  not  far 
froin  the  town,  for  the  reception  of  slaves,  who  are 
imported  chiefly  from  Angola  and  Benguela,  on 
the  African  coast.  Here  these  unfortunate  beings 
are  prepared  for  market,  like  so  many  herds  of 
cattle.     Every  art  is  employed  that  cupidity  can 


invent  to  conceal  their  defects,  and  render  them 
sleek  and  saleal:>le  :  they  arc  washed,  anointed, 
and  fattened  like  stalled  "bullocks.  About  oOOO  of 
these  Avretched  beings,  amounting  to  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  number  annually  imported  into 
Brazil,  arc  every  year  sold  in  the  market  of 
Janeiro. 

Agriculture,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has 
made  liltle  progress  in  this  country.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Janeiro,  the  soil  is-  chiefly  cultivated 
for  raising  vegetai)les  tor  the  whiles,  and  rice, 
manioc,  maize,  &;c.  for  the  blacks.  The  roads 
are  so  extremely  bad  as  only  to  be  passable  for 
carriages  a  few  miles  beyond  the  city.  The  neigh- 
bouring forests  abound  in  trees,  many  of  which 
are  unknown  to  botanists,  and  which  might  prove 
of  great  value  in  the  construction  of  ships,  houses, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Palms  and  mastic  wood, 
as  well  as  mango  and  guoyfiva  trees,  are  here 
also  extremely  common;  and  besides  the  dyeing 
woods  already  known,  there  are  many  others, 
which,  on  being  submitted  to  a  chemical  exami- 
nation, yield  lakes  of  different  colours  :  from  one 
was  extracted,  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Ajuda, 
near  Lisbon,  a  beautiful  rose  colour  that  is  more 
permanent  than  that  of  theBrazil  \*oo(l.  Tatlie  w. 
ofthecity,  at  Iheextremity  of  an  extensive  forest,  is 
situated  tlie  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  Tijouca.  It 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  ex- 
cepting towards  the  s.  where,  through  a  small 
opening,  is  admitted  a  branch  or  arm  of  the  sea. 
But  the  principal  ornament  of  this  delightful  sjjot 
is  a  clear  stream,  which,  falling  down  a  stee[)  and 
broad  granite  rock,  forms  a  magnificent  cascade, 
whence  it  meanders  through  the  valley  beneath. 
The  tempcra'ure,  on  accoutit  of  its  confined  situa- 
tion, is  extremely  hot  and  oppressive;  and  the 
heat  is  augmented  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  are  in 
many  places  bare  and  rocky.  In  the  plantations 
of  Tijouca  we  meet  with  indigo,  numioc,  coffee, 
cocoa,  or  chocolate  trees,  sugar-canes,  plantains, 
and  orange  and  lime  trees,  all  growing  promis- 
cuously in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  though  coffee 
and  indigo  appear  to  be  the  chief  objects  of  atten- 
tion. 

Several  districts  in  the  government  of  Janeiro 
produce  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  pepper,  ^m 
and  tobacco,  in  great  abundance.  That  of  Hio  mH 
G'rande  yields  plenty  of  excellent  wheat,  which  is 
also  tbund  to  grow  in  other  parts  of  Brazil,  with 
an  increase  far  beyond  what  is  known  in  Europe. 
The  vine  likewise  attains  to  great  perfection  in 
this  climate;  but  the  grape  is  not  suHered  to  be 
pressed,  lest  it  might  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the] 
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[Portugal  wines.  The  ipccacuanlia  plant,  the 
root  of  which  has  been  so  long  used  ns  a  valuable 
article  in  medicine,  grows  in  great  proi'nsion  near 
St.  Catharine's,  in  the  governniciit  of  Jiio,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  oilier  medicinal  i)lants,  some  of 
which  have  been  exported  to  Europe,  while  others 
are  bdt  very  little  known. 

'J'lie  connnodities  from  the  capldimhips  of  St. 
A'icente,  ii^piritn  Santo,  and  Porto  Seguro,  are 
transmitted  to  Janeiro,  and  thence  shipped  for 
Eur<>[)e.  Tiiese  exports  consist  chiefly  of  gold, 
diamonds,  precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  coflee,  rice,  cocoa,  maize,  sugar, 
Jioiiey,  wax,  balsam  capivi,  ipecacuanha,  cinna- 
mon, long  pepper,  ginger,  dyeing  woods,  cochi- 
neal, ambergris,  wood  for  inliiying  and  other  pur- 
poses, various  rich  drugs,  and  perfumes.  Besides 
these,  tliey  also  export  hides,  train-oil,  and  whale- 
bone. 

.Vmong  the  articles  sent  from  Portugal  in  return, 
the  following  are  the  principal  ;  woollens,  linens, 
stuQs,  gold  and  silver  lace,  dried  fish,  hams,  sau- 
sages, haggesses,  pilcharcls,  cheese,  butter,  bis- 
cuits, cakes,  wine,  oil,  vinegar,  vermicelli,  maca- 
roni, bay  leaves,  walnuts,  peeled  chesnuts,  dried 
])luinbs,  olives,  onions,  garlic,  rosemary,  and 
glass  ware  of  every  kintl,  manufactured  at  Ma- 
riidia.  The  duties  which  the  agents  of  the  Portu- 
guese government  levied  on  the  importation  of 
goods  from  Lisbon  and  O|)orto,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Avere  12  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  each  article. 
The  chief  duties  paid  at  Lisbon  on  the  commo- 
dities of  the  Brazils  were  as  follows:  on  gold,  one 
per  cent. ;  coflee,  eight  per  cent. ;  sugar,  rice,  and 
skins,  ten  jiercent. ;  indigo,  12  per  cent.  ;  and  on 
rum,  four  dollars  on  every  pipe  of  180  gallons. 
IJrazil  wood  and  timber  (it  for  ship-building  were 
claimed  as  the  properly  of  the  crown.  One-filtli 
of  (he  gold  extracted  from  the  mines  was  also  ex- 
acted by  the  govertiment ;  and  \\hen  any  diamonds 
happen  to  be  found  in  a  gold  mine,  it  was  no 
longer  suft'ered  to  be  wrought  for  that  metal,  all 
diamond  mines  being  seized  as  exclusively  be- 
longing to  the  crown. 

•I.  Miiitu,  diamond  and  others.  —  Formerly 
llahia  de  Todos  Santos,  or  the  bay  of  All  Saints, 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  government,  and 
chief  mart  of  the  commerce  of  Brazil ;  but  the 
discovery  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  within 
a  short  disianee  ol  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  communi- 
cating directly  with  it,  has  given  a  decided  supe- 
riority to  the  latter.  The  manner  in  which  the 
former  of  these  were  discovered,  is  diflerently  re- 
lateil ;  but  the  most  conmion  account  is,  that  the 
ludLiuis  on  the  back  of  the  Portuguese  settlements 


were  observed  to  make  use  of  gold  for  their  fish- 
hooks ;  and  inquiry  being  made  as  to  their  man- 
niT  of  procuring  this  metal,  it  appeared  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  it  were  annually  ■\>aslied 
(Von)  the  mountains,  and  left  among  the  gravel  and 
sand  that  remained  in  tlu;  v;ilie>s,  after  the  run- 
ning olfor  evaporation  of  the  water. 

From  the  time  of  this  discovery,  considerable 
quantities  of  gold  were  imported  into  fMiroiJC  from 
Brazil  ;  and  these  imports  have  grailually  aug- 
mented, since  new  mines  have  been  wrought  in 
many  of  the  other  provinces. 

The  extraction  of  this  precions  metal  is  neither 
very  laborious,  nor  attended  with  the  smallest 
danger,  in  this  part  of  the  New\\  orld.  Thejjurest 
sort  is  generally  found  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
though  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dig  for  it  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  fathoms.  It  is  usually  in- 
cumbent on  a  bed  of  sandy  earth,  termed  by  the 
natives  saibro. 

Though  for  the  most  part  the  veins  that  are  re- 
gular, and  run  in  the  same  direction,  are  the 
richest,  it  has  been  observed  that  those  spaces, 
the  surface  of  which  was  most  spangled  with  crys- 
tals, wcretJiose  which  furnished  the  greatest  plenty 
of  gold,  it  is  foimd  in  larger  pieces  on  the  moun- 
tains and  barren  or  stony  rocks  than  in  the  valleys 
(n- on  (he  banks  of  rivers.  But  in  whatever  place 
it  may  have  been  gathered,  it  is  of  23'  carats  on 
coming  out  of  the  mine,  uidess  it  be  mixed  with 
sulphur,  silver,  iron,  or  mercury  :  a  circumstance 
that  rarely  occurs,  except  at  Goyas  and  Araes. 

Every  man  who  discovered  a  mine  was  obliged  to 
give  notice  of  it  to  tiic  government.  If  it  was  con- 
ceived to  be  of  little  consequence  by  those  persons 
appointed  to  examine  into  its  value,  it  was  always 
given  up  to  the  public  :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  found  to  be  a  rich  vein,  the  government  never 
failed  to  reserve  a  portion  of  it  for  themselves. 
Another  share  was  given  to  the  commandant ;  a 
third  to  the  intendant ;  and  two  shares  were 
awarded  to  the  discoverers  :  the  remainder  was 
divided  amongst  tlic  miners  of  the  district,  in  pro- 
jiortion  to  their  circumstances,  which  were  ilctei- 
mined  by  the  number  of  their  slaves.  The  ilis- 
pntes  to  which  this  species  of  property  gave  rise, 
(ell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  intendant,  with  the 
right  of  appeal  from  his  decrees  to  (he  supreme 
cour(  es(ablished  at  Lisbon,  under  the  title  of 
Council  d'Oiitremer. 

It  is  said  that  a  slender  vein  of  this  metal  runs 
through  the  whole  ccmntry,  at  about  24  feet  from 
the  surfiice  ;  but  it  is  too  thin  anil  piior  to  answer 
the  expence  of  digging,  (iold  is  always  however 
to  be  collected  in  the  beds  ol  rivers  which  have 
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[pursued  the  same  course  for  a  consiilerabletime  ; 
ami  tlierefori'  (o  be  able  to  divert  a  stream  t'roin  its 
usual  cliaiiiiel  is  esteemed  an  iiil'allible  source  of 
gain. 

The  employment  of  searcliinij  tlic  bottoms  of 
rivers  and  torrents,  and  wasliinj^  the  gold  from  the 
mud  and  sand,  is  principally  performed  by  slaves, 
■who  are  chietly  .\eii:r()es,  of  whom  the  Portuguese 
keep  great  numbers  lor  that  purpose.  \iy  a  par- 
ticular regulation,  these  slaves  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nish iheir  master  every  day  with  ihr  eighth  part 
of  an  ounce  of  gold  ;  and  if  by  their  industry  or 
good  fortune  they  collect  a  larger  ciuantily,  the  sur- 
plus is  considered  as  their  own  properly,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  as  thej*  think  (it:  by 
■which  means  some  Negroes  have,  it  is  said,  pur- 
chased slaves  of  their  own,  and  lived  in  great 
.s])Iendour ;  their  orisjinal  master  having  no  other 
demand  upon  them  than  the  daily  supply  of  an 
eighth  of  an  ounce,  which  amounts  to  about  nine 
shillings  sterling ;  the  Portuguese  ounce  being 
somewhat  lighter  than  our  troy  ounce. 

The  proprietors  of  the  mines  [jaid  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  as  above-mentionetl,  a  tifih  part  of  the 
gold  which  they  extracted  by  operations  more  or 
less  successful ;  aiid  this  tilth  of  the  gold  obtained 
from  all  the  mities  in  Brazil  was  estimatetl,  at  an 
average,  to  amount  annually  to  about  300,000/. 
sterling :  consequently  the  whole  capital  must  i)e 
nearly  1,500,000/.  sterling.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
gold  exchanged  with  the  Spaniards  for  silver,  and 
what  was  privately  brought  to  iMirope  without 
paying  the  duly,  which  amounted  to  500,000/. 
more,  the  annual  produce  of  the  Brazilian  mines 
v/as  about  2,000,000/.  sterling  ;  an  immense  sum 
to  be  found  in  a  country  whidi  a  few  ^'cars  ago 
■was  not  known  to  produce  a  single  grain. 

Among  the  many  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way  of  trade,  may  be  ranked  the  prohibition 
•which  prevented  the  people  of  Brazil  from  work- 
ing up  the  gold  of  their  o\mi  mines.  Even  the 
tools  and  instruments  used  by  the  artificers  for  such 
purposes,  were  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  strong 
hand  of  arbitrary  power. 

It  was  only  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that  diamonds  made  a  part  of  the  exports 
from  Brazil  to  Europe.  These  valuable  stones  are, 
like  the  gold,  tbinid  frequently  in  the  beds  of  ri- 
vers and  torrents.  Before  they  were  supposed  to 
be  of  any  value,  they  were  often  perceived  in  wash- 
ing the  gold,  aiul  were  consecjuently  thrown  away 
■with  the  satul  and  gravel  ;  and  numbers  of  large 
stones,  that  would  have  enriched  the  possessors, 
passetl  unregarded  through  the  hands  of  several 
persons  wholly  ignorant  of  their  nature.     Antonio 


Rodrigucs  Banlia  suspected  the  value  of  lliem,  and 
comumnicated  his  idea  to  Pedro  d'Ahneida,  Ihe 
govertu)r  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  brilliant 
pebbles  were  sent  lo  tin"  court  of  Lisl)c)n,  which, 
in  I7jO,  commissioned  D'Acunha,  their  minister  iti 
Holland,  to  have  them  examined.  After  repealed 
experimenis,  the  artists  pronounced  them  to  be 
very  tine  diamonds. 

'i'he  diamonds  found  in  the  diflerent  districts  of 
Brazil  are  naturally  set  in  a  matrix  of  iron  mineral, 
like  those  brought  from  the  mines  of  ( iolconila  and 
Visa|)Our.  'J"lu)se  found  in  the  rivers  appear  to 
have  been  forced  thither  by  currents  from  the  ad- 
jacent mountains,  where  veins  of  lliem  have  been 
traced,  and  where  they  might  be  obtained  at  less 
troul)le  and  expence  than  in  the  rivers. 

Tiie  value  of  these  precious  storu-s  having  been 
ascertained,  tiie  Portuguese  were  eager  lo  collect 
them;  and  in  ITJl,  IIU)  ounces  were  brought  lo 
the  mother  country  by  the  fleet  from  Rio  de  .Ja- 
neiro. This  immense  inlliLx  considerably  lesseneil 
the  pric(>  of  diamonds  in  the  J'juropean  market, 
and  induced  the  Portuguese  government  to  take 
such  measures  as  they  ileemed  adequate  to  restore 
them  to  theu"  original  value.  With  this  view, 
they  conferred  the  exclusive  right  of  searching  for 
diamonds  on  a  few  wealthy  associates  ;  and  in 
order  even  to  restrain  the  avidity  of  the  company 
itself,  it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  employ  no 
more  than  GOO  slaves  in  that  business.  It  has  since 
been  permitted  to  increase  their  number  at  plea- 
sure, paying  Is.  Sd.  per  day  for  each  miner. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  business  of  the  chartered 
company,  the  gold  mines  -which  were  worked  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  in  general  shut  up;  and 
those  who  had  founded  their  expectations  of  for- 
tune upon  111  is  frequenth'  deceitful  basis,  were  com- 
pelled lo  turn  their  activity  into  some  other  chan- 
nel. The  other  citizens  were  allowed  to  remain 
on  their  estates;  but  capital  punishments  were 
decreed  by  the  law  against  those  persons  who 
should  encroach  upon  the  exclusive  rights  granted 
to  the  company.  Since  the  sovcrci<>-n  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  company,  all  the  citizens  are  suflered 
to  search  tor  diamonds,  but  under  the  restriction  of 
delivering  them  to  the  agents  of  the  crown,  at  the 
price  which  it  has  stipulated,  and  on  paying  20 
per  cent,  upon  this  sum. 

'I'he  diamonds  sent  from  the  New  to  the  Ohl 
World  were  inclosed  in  a  casket  with  three  locks, 
the  kejs  of  which  were  sejinralely  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  chief  members  of  administration  :  .and 
those  keys  were  deposited  in  another  casket,  to 
which  was  aflixed  the  viceroy's  seal.  While  the 
exclusive  privilege  subsisted,  this  precious  deposit,] 
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[on  i(s  arrival  in  Europe,  was  remitted  to  govcrn- 
iiicnf,  wliicli,  according  to  a  settled  regulation,  re- 
tained tlie  virv  scarce  (iiainoiids,  wliicli  excu-eded 
20  carats,  and  delivered  every  year,  lor  tlie  profit 
of  tile  company,  lo  one,  or  to  several  contractors 
uniteti,  40,000  carats,  at  prices  wiiicii  have  suc- 
cessively varied.  An  engagement  was  made  on 
one  hand  to  receive  that  quantity  ;  and  on  the 
other,  not  to  distribulc  any  more  ;  and  wliatever 
might  lie  the  produce  of  the  mines,  which  neces- 
sarily varied,  the  contract  \vas  taiiht'ully  ad- 
hered to. 

IJclbre  tlie  recent  changes  in  the  rortngue^c 
government,  that  court  threw  60,000  carats  ot" 
diamonds  into  trade,  which  was  monopalizeil  by  a 
single  merchant,  wlio  paid  fot  them  at  liic  rate  ot' 
about  1/.  I  Is.  ijd.  per  carat,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  130,000/.  sterling.  The  conlraband  trade 
in  this  article  is  said,  by  persons  compelent  to 
tbrrn  a  just  estimale  on  Ihe  subject,  to  have 
amounted  to  a  tenth  more;  so  that  the  produce  of 
these  mines,  the  riches  of  which  have  been  so 
much  boasted  of,  did  not  exceed  annually  H3,000/. 
The  rougli  diamonds  used  to  be  purchased  from 
the  merchants  in  I/isbon,  and  other  places  in  Por- 
tugal, by  ih"  Rnglisli  end  Dutch,  who,  after  cut- 
ting and  polishing  theni  witii  more  or  less  perfec- 
tion, disposed  of  what  remained,  after  supph  iiig 
the  demand  of  their  owti  countries,  to  other  nations 
of  Europe. 

In  the  diamond  and  mine  districts  are  found, 
between  the  parasitic  stones,  some  very  im|)erfect 
amethysts  and  topazes  ;  as  also  sapphires  and 
emeralds,  and  some  fine  chrysolites.  Jacinths  or 
granites  are  sometimes  discovered  in  the  inter- 
stices of  talc  or  micaceous  stones  :  tiiese,  as  well  as 
some  other  precious  stones,  never  having  been  sub- 
jected to  a  monopoly  like  diamonds;  those  who 
discovered  ihem  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  dispose 
of  them  in  the  manner  they  deemed  most  condu- 
cive to  their  interest. 

The  aiuuial  exportation  of  these  stones  from 
Janeiro,  and  some  of  the  other  ports,  si'idom  ex- 
ceeded (J'JjO/.  for  which  the  government  reei'ivcil 
a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  amounting  in  t!ic  whole  to 
the  trilling  sum  of  ii'2l.  IVs.  st.iling.  Mines  of 
iron,  sulphur,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  and  quick- 
silver, are  likewee  found  in  this  a^id  other  pro- 
vinces of  Brazil ;  but  the  pursuit  ot  gold  has  too 
much  diverted  the  aiti  nlion  of  the  colonists  from 
more  useliil  spei  ul..tioiis.  It  was  lo.ig  supplied 
that  copper  had  U'eu  withheld  by  nature  Ironi  this 
vast  and  trnitful  region  of  llu'  new  hemisphere; 
but  later  researches  have  slio.vn  this  to  be  an  un- 
founded suspicion.     In  Kio  de  Janeiro  there  exists 


a  rich  and  copious  mine  of  cupreous  pyrites 
(pi/rilca  cupri)  :  one  cwt.  of  this  mineral  yields 
2.J  [xniiids  of  pure  copper.  Similar  mines  of  this 
metal  have  also  been  discovered  in  Minas  G'eraes, 
and  other  districts. 

5.  MUitanj  cjildhi ishment  and  defence.  —  The 
military  establishment,  even  before  the  Portuguese 
sought  a  refuge  in  Brazil,  was  considered  sufli- 
ciently  respectable  to  oppose  any  hostile  attempt  in 
the  fiulil,  and  consisted  of  two  sfjuadrons  ol  ca- 
valry, two  regiments  of  artillery,  six  regiments  of 
infantry,  two  battalions  of  well-trained  militia,  bc- 
siiles  above  '200  disciplined  free  Negroes:  amount- 
ing ill  the  whole  to  a  boily  of  at  least  10,C00  men, 
exclusive  of  a  numerous  registered,  but  undisci- 
plined militia,  of  whom  a  great  proportion  belongs 
to  the  city  and  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  does  not  ex- 
ceetl  a  mile  from  point  to  point,  is  intersected  in 
every  direction  with  heavy  batteries.  Besides, 
ships,  in  returning  their  lire,  would  labour  under 
the  disadvantage  of  a  swell  occasioned  by  the  bar, 
which  runs  across  the  outside  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour. 

The  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  wliich  is  a  work  of  con- 
siderable strength,  and  Ibrms  the  principal  defence 
of  the  harbour,  is  in  its  general  height  from  2i  to 
30  I'eet.  It  mounts  23  guns  towards  the  sea,  and. 
33  to  the  zi).  and  c.  It  is  situated  on  the  low  point 
of  a  smooth  rock,  from  the  body  of  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  a  fissure,  10  or  12  feet  in  w  idtli.  It  is 
flanked  by  batteries  to  the  e.  and  w.  and  is  over- 
looked and  protected  by  a  regular  front  tor  mus- 
ketry, which  runs  between  the  hills.  The  weight 
of  the  guns  is  carefully  concealed,  but  from  the  re- 
port they  are  judged  to  be  heavy  pieces. 

The  defence  of  the  city  of  Janeiro  is  supposed, 
however,  by  military  men,  to  depend  chie/ly 
on  the  works  erected  on  Serpent  islam!  ;  the 
highest  part  of  which,  looking  towards  the  town, 
is  nearly  SO  feet  above  the  water.  Here  a  small 
squ.ire  fort  is  constructed.  This  island  lowers 
gradually  on  the  c.  side  to  tlie  water's  edge,  and  is 
occupied  by  an  irregular  stone-line,  having  occa- 
sional flanks.  It  has  no  ditch,  and  in  some  parts 
(he  stone-line  is  low,  not  being  more  than  eight 
feet  above  the  rocks.  Serpent  islaiul  does  not  ex- 
ceed 300  yards  in  length.  There  are  mounted  on 
it  to  guns,  20  facing  the  s.  and  s.  c.  and  (he  re- 
mainder lacing  the  opposite  points.  The  parapet- 
wall,  lilely  built  along  the  front  of  (he  (own,  af- 
fords a  good  line  for  nmske(ry  and  li^lit  guns. 

Ships  leaving  Kio  de  Jiiiieiro  seldom  find  it 
pr  iclicable  to  work  out  of  (he  harbour  ag;iiiis(  (lie 
wind  blowing  from  the  tea  ;  but,  in  gciKral,  (nkel 
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[advantaarc  of  (lip  laiul-hrccze  prevailiiiE;  in  tlic 
iiiorniiifr,  at  wliicii  liim-  (lie  hnihoiir  criiijtics  itsplf 
ol  (lip  accunuihidon  of'«a(pr  Corcptl  iii({>  it  by  (lip 
spa-wiiul  diiriiiii  (lip  niirlit.  This  rp/lux  is  I'rc- 
qupiitly  nioip  powprliil  than  (lie  wind.  Its  course 
is  alonjj  (lie  hays  on  (lie  c.  side  of  (lie  shore,  and  it 
afterwards  se(b  upon  the  ])oint  of  Santa  Cruz. 
.Ships  are  soniptinirs  carried  ii)(()  that  part  of  (he 
s(ream,  wlierp  it  rtiiis  with  (he  giea(est  impetu- 
osity, and  carrieti  direcdy  (o^vards  (he  rock,  which 
is  an  occurrence  aKendcd  wi(h  much  dani;er,  since 
this  rock  being  nearly  perpendicular,  shi|)s  may 
strike  against  i(  without  their  keels  touching  any 
bo((oni. 

6.  Observations  cm  winds  ami  cNnrtits  in  cross- 
ino-  Uic  Athinlic — Island  of  Frio — Ilnrhoiir  of 
liio  de  Janeiro.  —  In  [)rocepdiiig  from  Europe  to 
Brazil,  navigator-:  must  be  deterniincd,  in  what  de- 
gree of  longitude  it  may  be  proper  to  pass  the 
line,  by  the  winds  which  prevail  at  difli-rent  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  When  (he  sun  is  far  to  (he  5. 
of  ihc  line,  the  s.  e.  winds  begin  to  blow  in  about 
seven  degrees  of  n.  latitude,  and  sometimes  force 
ships  to  (he  27lli  degree,  or  more,  of  ;c".  longitude, 
before  they  have  passed  the  equator.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  tlie  sun  is  to  (he  ;/.  (he  line  may  be 
crossed  in  a  much  more  e.  longitude,  as  the  winds 
then  generally  blow  from  the  n.  e. ;  but  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  17th  degree  of  latitude  s.  of  the  equa- 
tor, the  winds  become  influenced  by  the  land  of 
Brazil,  which  appears  in  lat.  22"  40'  s. 

'J'liis  land,  -Nvhich  lies  to  the  ??.  of  the  island  of 
Frio,  is  extremely  high  and  irregular ;  i(s  peaked 
liills  are  interspersed  with  white  vertical  s(rcaks, 
■jvhich  give  to  them,  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
the  appearance  of  cascades  of  water.  Steering  in 
a  s.  direction  towards  Frio,  a  small  island  is  very 
soon  perceived.  It  is  of  a  mo(lera(e  lieigh(,  and 
about  three  miles  distant  from  the  mainland  of 
Brazil,  between  which  and  it  there  is  a  free  pas- 
sage. 

Tiie  island  of  Frio  lies  about  s.  w.  eight  leagues 
from  the  former  ;  and  the  shore  between  them  aj)- 
pears  perfectly  free  from  danger.  The  land  of 
Frio  is  high,  and  from  having  a  hollow  in  the 
middle,  has  the  appearance  of  two  separate  islands. 
The  strait  between  Frio  ami  the  continent  of  Brazil 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  seems  clear  from 
shoals.  The  latitude  is  32°  2'  s.  ;  the  longitude, 
by  observation,  41"  31' 45"  a).  In  sailing  rj.  to- 
wards Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  shore  is  perceived  to  be 
covered  with  white  sand  ;  the  land  is  high  and  ir- 
regular, with  two  or  three  small  islands  situated 
near  it. 
Some  of  our  most  experienced  navigators,  and 


among  others  Captain  Mackintosh,  in  the  service 
of  the  Fast-India  com|)any,  recommpiul  (ha(  ships 
bound  (o  Jtio  de  ilanciro  should,  alter  falling  in 
with  cape  Frio,  instead  of  s(eering  along  shore, 
shape  (heir  course  between  s.  ic\  and  s.  re.  by  zo. 
for  12  or  14  leagues,  as  to  this  distance  the  land- 
wind  extends.  The  forenoons  are  in  general  calm, 
but  almost  everv  afternoon  a  fresh  sea-breeze  sets 
in  from  (he  s.  to.  it  is  proper  (o  s(eer,  in  a  di- 
rect course,  from  hence  to  the  small  islands  lying 
under  (he  great  inclining  Sugar-loaf,  on  the  :c\ 
side  of  (he  en(rance  in(o  Uio  harbour. 

From  these  small  islands  (he  wind  will  carry  (he 
ship  (o  (he  opposKe  side  of  the  harbour's  mou(h, 
where  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz  is  si(ua(eil,  anil 
which  may  be  a])proachcd  widiin  50  yards,  and 
thence  salely  and  quickly  into  harbour.  Captain 
I\!ackin(()sh  adds,  that  in  his  first  voyage  (o  (his 
place,  l)y  keeping  in-shore,  he  spent  five  days  of 
very  unpleasant  anil  troublesome  navigation,  before 
he  coultl  get  into  the  harbour  ;  whereas,  by  the 
method  now  laid  down,  he  came  the  same  dis- 
tance in  much  less  than  24  hours,  and  with  great 
case  and  s:itisfac(ion. 

Sir  Erasmus  Cower,  whoconunanded  (he  cxjie- 
dition  to  China,  in  1792,  observes,  "  that  the 
entrance  of  (he  harbour  of  Rio  do  Janeiro  will 
shew  itself  by  discovering  the  castle  or  fort  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  a  small  fortified  island,  called 
Fort  Lucia,  nearly  abreast  of  it.  Between  these 
is  the  channel  into  the  harbour,  near  a  mile  wide  : 
both  shores  are  steep  ;  that  of  Santa  Cruz  is  per- 
])endicular,  (here  being  six  fafhoms  in  the  wash 
of  the  sea.  The  narrowness  of  the  channel  causes 
strong  tides;  but  as  the  sea-breeze  blows  fresh,  (hey 
do  not  impede  vessels  enlering  into  the  harbour. 
In  going  in,  it  is  best  to  keep  mid-channel,  or 
even  nearer  to  Santa  Cruz.  About  four  miles  outside 
the  harbour's  mouth,  the  depth  of  water  is  IS 
or  19  fathoms,  which  decreases  gradually  to  eight 
or  seven  ;  and  this  being  the  shallowest  part,  may 
be  called  (he  bar,  which  is  about  (wo  miles  out- 
side the  fort.  The  water  again  (leepens,  on  ap- 
proaching Santa  Cruz,  to  17  and  IS  fathoms,  nor 
will  less  be  found  in  the  fair  way  of  the  great  road. 
Large  ships  may  moor  in  shoaler  water  ;  but  that 
depth  or  thereabouts  is  more  advisable,  as  such  a 
situation  affords  the  full  advantage  of  (he  sea- 
breeze,  as  well  as  that  of  avoiding  the  insects, 
which  are  very  (roublesome  when  nearer  to  the 
shore."  The  Lion,  which  carried  Erasmus  Gow- 
cr's  flag,  we  are  informed,  anchored  in  18  fathoms, 
the  Sugar-loaf  bearing  s.  by  e.  half  e. ;  the  casde 
of  Santa  Cruz  s.  e.  by  s. ;  a  convent  on  an  emi- 
nence over  the  s,  part  of  the  city  s.  za.  by  w.  one] 
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[mile  and  a  half  from  the  landing- place  opposite 
the  viceroy's  palace. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  China  and  Japan  ex- 
cepted, is  there  so  mucii  jealousy  evinced  on  the 
approach  of  foreign  ship?,  or  arc  there  so  many 
obstacles  to  overcome  b;'(bre  permission  can  be  ob- 
tained to  land,  as  at  Brazil.  'Die  dilhcultics  ex- 
perienced in  (his  way  by  Lord  Anson,  and  some 
of  our  more  early  circumnavigators,  appear  in  no 
respect  to  havediminished  inlater  times;  sinceevery 
vessel,  before  attemptingto  cnterthe  harbour,  must 
send  a  boat  with  an  officer  on  board  to  the  castle  of 
Santa  Cruz,  who  is  tlience  conducted  to  the  palace 
of  the  viceroy,  in  order  (o  inform  his  excellency 
of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  or  fleet,  and  the  reason 
of  its  touching  at  this  ])ort.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  the  ship's  colours  should  be  hoisted  as  early  as 
possible,  unless  i\\e pratic/ue,  or  visiting  boat  fronr 
shore,  has  been  already  on  board.  So  strictly  in- 
deed are  these  regulations  enforced,  that  even  a 
Portuguese  vessel,  attempting  to  jjassfhe  fort,  will 
be  hailed  and  forced  to  anchor,  till  such  time  as 
permission  be  obtained  for  her  enterin"-  the  har- 
bour. The  condition,  force,  destination,  and 
wants  of  the  ship  must  be  minutely  certified  by 
the  captain  ;  and  if  these  appear  satisfactory,  or- 
ders are  issued  to  aflbrd  him  the  necessary  aiil  ; 
but  no  part  of  the  crew  is  suffered  to  land  except 
at  the  stairs  opposite  the  palace,  and  even  llit-re 
not  without  express  permission.  A  military  of- 
ficer or  soldier  attends  each  person  while  he  re- 
mains on  shore  ;  guard-boats  likewise  surround 
the  vessel ;  and  these  regulations  are,  if  possible, 
more  rigorously  executed  with  regard  to  mercan- 
tile vessels  than  even  ships  of  war.  In  the  iimer 
harbour  there  is  every  convenicncy  for  heaving 
down  slii])s  ;  and  it  is  here  that  all  those  vessels 
anchor  tliaf  require  repair,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  receiving  or  delivering  out  cargoes  ;  but  the 
outer  harbour  is  justly  considered  as  the  most 
healthy  situation.  This  city  is  in  hit.  '22^  56' s. 
Long.  42^1' 30"  u\  V'ariation  of  the  compass 
4"  55'  to  the  k'.  of  the  pole.  The  tide  flows  seven 
bours  and  a  half,  an(l  rises  about  five  feet  and  a 
half  perpeiulicular.  I'ahrenheit's  thermometer 
usually  stands  lietween  70^  and  81)"'. 

The  harbour  ot  Kio  Ar  .laneiro  is  one  of  the 
finest  known,  and  indceil  can  scarcely  be  excelled 
for  capaciousness,  and  the  security  which  it  af- 
fords to  vessels  of  every  description.  'I'he  entrance 
into  it  from  the  sea  is  bounded,  on  one  side,  by 
the  lolty  inclining  cone  already  mentioned,  and  on 
,  the  t>ther  by  the  huge  mass  of  granite  which  sup- 

f)or(s  the  castle  of  .'^aiita  Cru/ ;   near  the  middle 
ies  the  small  island  on  which  fort  Lucia  is  built. 
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Though  at  first  narrow,  it  gradually  widens  to 
about  three  or  four  miles,  and  has  an  excellent 
muddy  bottom.  In  several  directions  it  branches 
farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  is  interspersed 
with  numerous  little  islands,  some  of  which  are 
clothed  with  vegetation  alone,  while  others  are  co- 
vered with  batteries  and  habitations  of  different 
kinds.  Numerous  villages,  farms,  and  planta- 
tions, divided  from  each  other  by  little  sandy 
bays,  rivulets,  and  forests,  diversify  and  adorn  the 
shores  of  this  spacious  Ir.irbour;  wliile,  in  the 
distance,  the  eye  rests  on  a  lolty  ridge  of  mountains 
rising  in  various  fantastic  forms,  and  clothed  with 
wood  to  their  very  summits.] 

Jankiiio,  a  large  and  abimdant  river,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  former  province  and  city  ; 
discovered  by  the  Spanish  pilot  Juan  Diaz  de 
Solis,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1,9  l(j;  on  which 
account  he  called  it  Do  Enero  (Of  .lanuary),  and 
the  Portuguese,  who  soon  after  became  jjossesscd 
of  i(,  retained  the  meaning  of  the  name  in  their 
own  language.  It  rises  in  the  mountains,  and  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  sea,  forming  a  large  and  conve- 
nient bay;  at  the  entrance  of  which  are  (wo  forts, 
of  which  will  be  found  a  description  in  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

JANOS,  a  settlement  and  garrison  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Taranmara,  and  kingdom  of  Nneva 
Vizcaya;  founded  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the 
infidel  Apaches  Indians,  in  a  spacious  llmuira  six 
leagues  in  extent  every  way  ;  the  soil  of  it  being 
fertile,  and  producing  plenty  of  wheat.  This  set- 
tlement contains  100  families,  a  captain  who  re- 
sides here,  a  lieutenant,  a  corporal,  and  a  Serjeant, 
with  47  soldiers  ;  (here  being  good  barracks  for 
the  same,  as  well  as  a  house  for  (he  commandant, 
chaplain,  &c.  ;  also  a  good  chapel,  which  is 
flanked  wi(h  four  towers,  for  its  defl'nce.  It  is  in 
the  extremity  ot  the  kingdom,  in  lat.  49-20'. 

JAPEliIIJUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  which  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Parana,  between  the  Unci  and  Koy. 

JAPOA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  cajilaiiif/iip 
of  Paraiba  in  Brazil,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Pa- 
raiha,  near  its  entrance  into  (he  sea. 

JAQUK,  a  river  of  (he  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  rises  in  (he  mountains  of  Ciboo,  runsy.  5.  a', 
and  enters  the  Neiba. 

JAQL'EHLA,  a  sedlemcnt  of  the  province  and 
conrniiiiicnto  of  iJpes,  and  archbishopric  of 
Charcas,  in  Peru;  amiexed  to  the  curacy  of  its 
capital. 

.I.AQUEI  DF,  i,A  ZoRUA,  a  very  lofiy  moun- 
tain of  (he  province  anil  (.orngintioilo  of  Caxatambo 

in  Peru. 
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JAQUEMKI/,  a  town  of  (lie  I'leiicli,  in  tlieir 
jiossessions  ol'tlie  island  of  S.  Doiniiiiro,  on  <lie  s. 
coast ;  on  llir  shore  of  a  <rreal  bay,  between  (he 
cape  of  its  name  ami  cajje  Mareclial. 

Jaquemi:Ij.  The  aforesaid  point  or  cipe  is  on 
the  same  coast,  between  the  cape  Marechal  and 
point  Morid. 

f.JAQl  IJT,  n  river  on  the  y,  side  of  ("lialeur 
bay,  called  by  the  Indians  Boocmnkick,  is  about 
three  leapiics  v.  of  BiUi-down.  Mere  is  a  small 
salmon  fishery.] 

JAQUI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
reginiieiito  of  Caniana  in  Peru  ;  situate  in  an  ex- 
tensive valley,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name  :  an- 
nexed to  tlie  curacy  of  Acari. 

JAQIJIN,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
5.  coast  of  the  island  S.  Dominifo,  in  the  part  pos- 
sessed by  the  French,  between  the  point  Pasqual 
and  that  of  Diamante. 

JAt^UlPl]],  or  f'osTA  DEI.  ToBAco,  a  pieccof 
the  coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  liuenos 
Ayres,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  La  Plata,  between 
those  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Santa  T^uciu. 

JAQUI  HE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  which  runs 
nearly  due  iQ.  and  enters  the  source  of  the  river 
Tietc. 

JARAGIJAI,  u  settlement  of  barbarian  In- 
dians, of  the  province  and  government  of  Darien, 
and  kiuffdom  of  Tierra  Firme  ;  situate  on  the  con- 
fines of  Cartagena,  in  a  mountainous  part,  on  the 
shore  of  the  channel  or  arm  of  the  river  Gua- 
nare. 

JAllDINKS  nE  i.a  Reyna,  some  isles  or 
shoals  of  rock  near  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  to  the  e.  of  the  bay  of  Jagua.  On  these 
many  vessels  have  been  lost,  and  amongst  the  rest 
tuo  ships  of  war,  commanded  by  Mr.  (lu  Rochet, 
iu  1727. 

Jardines,  some  other  shoals,  with  filename 
of  .hirdincs  del  Rey,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
former  ;  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  same  island. 

JARLTA,  asettlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Ocotopec,  and  aiialdia  mayor  of 
Villalta,  in  Nueva  Espana,  containing  .'59  families 
of  Indians.     Six  leagues  from  its  capital. 

JARI.\PU,  TniNioAD  i)E,  a  settlement  of  the 
missions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the 
province  of  Apolabamba. 

.lARRIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcgimieiito  of  Tarma  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Parianchara. 

JARTJMA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  into  the 
Menday. 


.I.ASPE,  R  settlement  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Nueva  Galicia  ;  situate  near  (he  capital 
Diiranifo. 

.1  ASKING  I,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  S.  Carolina  ;  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Albama. 

JASK'Ki'lS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  Georgia,  on  the  shore  of  (he 
river  Apalachicola. 

J ATEIjO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cinaloa. 

r.IAUFTIONI,  a  river  in  Louisiana,  which 
runs  as.  r.  course,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi, 
in  lat.  48^  5!?  u  ■  about  Iti  miles  s.  of  the  mouth  ot 
Fabiani  river,  and  7°?/.  of  that  ot  Oah.ilia  river.  J 

JAI'LIA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  correnii- 
vuciilo  of  Chachapoyas  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru, 
It  rises  r.  of  the  capital,  and,  turning  ils  course  a 
litdc,  proceeds  to. «.  e. 

dAUM.Wl'",  San  ,Iuan  Bahtista  de,  a  set- 
tlement and  rcdiiccion  of  Indians  of  the  niissionc 
which  were  held  by  the  religious  order  of  S.  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  district  of  the  nicahha  mat/or  of 
(jiiadalcazar.  It  contains  J5  families  of  Indians, 
besides  those  who  dwell  in  a  glen  in  ils  vicinitv. 
It. is  30  leagues  from  the  head  settlement  of  Tula. 

,Iaumavi',  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  bay  of 
Mexico  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana;  one  of 
the  settlements  which  were  founded  by  the  Count 
of  Sierra,  Don  Joseph  de  Escandon,  colonel  of  mi- 
litia of  (^ueretaro,  in  J  748. 

.lAURU,  a  river  of  the  territory  of  Matogroso, 
in  the  province  and  country  of  l>as  Amazonas.  It 
rises  s.  of  the  Villa-bella  of  Matagroso,  runs  e. 
and  turning  it.";  course  v.  enters  the  Paraguay. 

.TAUXA.     SeeXAi'XA. 

[.I.VY,  a  township  ill  f'limberland  county,  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  lately  incorporated;  and  thus 
named  in  honour  of  John  Jay,  governor  of  the 
state  of  New  York.] 

[Jay's  Vam.ey,  a  settlement  in  the  town  of 
Katts-kill,  state  of  New  York,  formerly  called 
Minor-kill.  This  name  was  changed  in  Iionour 
of  the  ])resent  governor  of  New  York.] 

JAVACATEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Ocotcpec,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  78  families 
of  Indians,  and  is  nine  leagues  c.  of  its  capital. 

.TAYAN,  a  small  river  of  the  island  S.  Domin- 
go, on  the  coast  of  the  e.  head.  It  enters  the  sea 
in  the  great  bay  of  Samana,  between  the  river 
Cuayabo  and  that  of  Culebras. 

JAYANCA,   a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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rorrcgimienlo  of  Sana  in  Peru  ;  siiiuili;  in  a  valley 
very  beautiful  and  fertile  in  viiic-slocks,  from 
■vvliciue  arc  gatliercd  grapes  annually  to  make  tiOO 
jars  of  wine,  at  23  fiascos  (flasks)  cacli. 

JAYAZA-YEUl'ETIRA,  a  small  river  of  the 
provir)ce  and  government  of  Paraguay,  which 
runs  ii\  and  enters  the  Parana. 

tFAVEN A,  a  point  on  the  peninsula  Paragnana, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Venezuela. 
It  is  that  uhich  looks  to  the  coast,  and  forms  one 
of  the  points  of  the  entrance  of  the  Little  gulf. 

[.IA\'ME,  Sav,  a  city  of  the  jirovince  of  \'a- 
rinas  and  captains/tip  of  Caracas.  It  is  but  a 
very  short  time  that  San  Jaynie  has  had  the  quali- 
fication of  a  city,  and  consequently  a  cahildo. 
Its  situation  is  more  remarkable  than  agreeable,  on 
account  of  its  being  near  the  conflux  of  many 
livers.  It  stands  on  the  s.  shore  of  the  river  CJua- 
nnpola,  about  17  miles  from  its  confluence  willi 
the  Apure.  It  has  nothing  to  defend  it  from  (lie 
annual  inundations  but  a  sand-hill,  on  Avhich  it  is 
built.  The  inhabitants  during  three  or  four 
months  ill  the  year  are  so  surrounded  with  wafer 
that  they  can  neither  enter  or  quit  (heir  houses  but 
in  boats.  The  ground  is  sandy  and  dry,  and  of- 
fers to  the  cultivator  no  very  tempting  prospect. 
Pasture  for  cattle  is  all  they  obtain  from  it.  The 
church  is  the  only  public  building  in  the  city, 
and  this  is  jjcrfectly  in  unisui:  with  the  feeble  re- 
sources of  the  inhabitants  of  a  soil  so  little  fa- 
voured by  nature.  The  city  of  San  .layme  is  in 
lat.  7-^49' H,  Long.  GS'' 10' ffi.  It  is  180  miles 
s.  by  t>\  of  Caracas.] 

[J.VYNA,  n  canton,  parish,  and  river,  on  the 
s.  side  of  the  island  of-St.  Domingo.  The  rivers 
Nigua  and  Jayna  are  about  four  lengues  apart ; 
and  between  them  lies  an  extensive  and  fertile 
plai[i,  which  was  originally  an  abundant  source 
of  riches  tt>  the  colonists.  The  quantity  of  pure 
gold  that  was  dug  from  its  cavities,  its  sugar, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  other  plantations,  paid  duties 
to  a  greater  amount  than  those  now  paiil  by  ail 
the  Spanish  part  of  the  islantl  put  together.  It 
was  in  tliis  territory,  and  on  the  river  .layiia,  that 
the  famouslumpof  gold  was  (ound,  which  the  Spa- 
nish writers  say  weighed  .'3()00  Spanish  dollars; 
without  mentioning  many  others  of  a  reir.arkable  size. 
The  settlements  Gamboa,  CiuayalKil,  Honaventura, 
and  Cagiiabola,  which  last  was  formerly  called 
the  Whale,  are  very  inconsiderable.  The  whole 
employment  of  the  people  is  breeding  of  cattle,  or 
the  washing  of  goUl  saiiil.  Indigo  grows  wild 
liere.  The  river  .Jayna  is  not  fordable  ;  it  is  crossed 
in  cancK's  and  skins  at  2o0  fathoms  Irom  its  mouth  ; 
ami  the  animals  arc  obliged  to  swim  across  it. 
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The  coast  lying  between  Jayna  and  St.  Domingo 
is  of  rock,  almost  perpendicular,  in  general  from 
six  to  ij  feel  high.  Ojjposile  this  coast  are  a 
number  of  slioals,  each  of  about  40  fathoms  ^yi(le. 
Towards  the  source  of  this  river  were  the  cele- 
brated gold  mines  of  St.  Christopher's,  near  which 
Columbus  erected  the  fort  of  fliat  name.  Tiiere 
are  also  rich  silver  mines  on  this  river.  The  esta- 
blishments in  the  plain  of  St.  i{ose,  and  those  on 
the  .layna,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  asdejiending 
on  the  citv  <>f  St.  Domingo.  They  are  reckoned 
to  contain  '^000  persons  ;  for  the  most  part  people 
of  colour,  tree  and  slaves.] 

.JAZECjIJA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru  ;  which  rises 
in  the  lake  of  its  name,  runs  W,  s.  w.  and  enters 
the  river  Negro. 

.1  AzcGi  A,  a  lake  of  the  same  province  and  go- 
vermnent  as  the  fornuT. 

JJiAN,  S.  or  S.  John,  a  lake  of  New  France, 
or  Canada,  in  the  country  of  the  Reckoni;araiens 
Indians  ;   Ibrmed  from  the  great  river  Dccliarge. 

.Iean,  S.  a  French  fort  in  the  province  and 
country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians:  on  the  shore  of 
the  channel  or  river  which  runs  from  the  lake  of 
these  Indians  into  the  river  S.  Lawrence. 

.liAN,  S.  a  large  river  of  the  country  or  land  of 
Labrailor,  which  runs  .v.  and  enters  the  S.  Law- 
rence. 

Jkan,  S.  a  large  island,  near  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia, and  guUof  S.  Lawrence,  between  that  island 
and  Royal  island  or  Cape  Britain.     Sec  St.. John. 

Jkan,  S.  another,  a  small  island  in  the  same 
gult",  near  tiie  ip.  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Ji.AiV,  S.  two  others,  small  islands,  near  the 
shore  of  the  river  Demerary,  in  the  i)rovince  and 
government  of  Cuiayana. 

tli.AN.,  .S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  e.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Newfoundland  ;  one  of  tliosc 
which  form  the  enlrance  of  the  bay  of  Notre 
Dame. 

.!i;as,  S.  another  cape  or  point  of  the  c.  coast 
of  the  island  of  (  Miadalujie,  between  the  port  of 
L'I'infer  and  the  ibie  of  Corona. 

.li.AN,  S.  another  small  island,  near  the  coa>t  of 
Ci'c  )rgia,  between  the  rivers  .\shley  and  Pompon. 

.Ii  AN,  S.  a  port  of  the  5.  coast  of  the  i.-,laiid  of 
Newfoundland,  between  the  bay.«  of  Despair  and 
I-'ortune. 

[.Ii;an  Rauki,,  a  town  on  (he  «.  ri\  part  of  the 
n.  peninsula  of  the  i.sl.md  of  Dominjro,  in  lat, 
19°  .■)5'  w.  Long.  TJ"  I'i' at.  from  Paris.  It  is 
four  leagues  c.  of  the  Mole,  and  j'V?  .\!  of  cape 
Fran(;ois.  Jean  Ralx-l  point  forms  the  anchorage 
of  that  name,  which  is  good,  safe,  and  easy  to 
V  u 
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fetch.  Yoii  can  anchor  in  15  faUioms.  You 
may  go  farther  in  as  far  as  eight  fathoms  ;  but  i( 
is  not  safe,  as  the  water  shoals  suddenly,  and  the 
ground  is  not  so  clean  inside.  The  dtbarradaire 
or  landing  place  is  a  very  good  one,  even  if  there 
should  be  a  swell  ;  it  is  under  the  fort,  whicli  is 
exceedingly  well  placed,  and  makes  it  a  very 
good  retreat  from  an  enemy.  The  grounds  hold 
well,  and  the  only  winds  to  fear  are  the  n.  and 
n.  w^ 

JEDAKNE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  between 
the  two  arms  of  the  Susquehannali. 

[JEFFKRSON,  Fort,  in  the  N.  W.  Territory  ; 
situate  on  the  e.  side  of  M'liite  river,  25  miles 
n.  UK  of  fort  Knox,  and  19  s.  e.  of  fort  Recovery  ; 
it  contains  about  100  men.  Lat.  39°  50'  n.  Long, 
85°  4'  ffi>.] 

[Jefferson,  a  fort  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  Kentucky,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ohio.] 

[Jeffrrson,  a  town  of  Virginia;  situate  on  the 
n.  side  of  Roanoke  river,  19  miles  below  the  Oeco- 
neachcy  islands.     Lat  36°  32'  w.] 

[jKrFEitsiiN,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded 
V.  and  w.  by  Ohio  river,  s.  by  Nelson  county,  and 
s.e.  and  e.  by  Shelby.  It  contains  4505  inhabi- 
tants ;  of  whom  876  are  slaves.  Chief  town, 
Jiouisville,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio.  Drinnon's 
lick,  in  this  county,  lies  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  Ken- 
tucky river,  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and 
is  separated  from  the  famous  medicinal  spring  by 
a  small  rivulet.] 

[Jf.fferson,  a  county  in  Tennessee,  and  in 
Hamilton  district,  which  contained  by  the  state 
census  of  1795,  7840  inhabitants,  of  whom  776 
were  slaves.] 

[JpFFRiisoiv,  anew  county  of  Georgia,  erected 
in  1796  i'roin  the  counties  of  Burke  and  Warren, 
bordering  on  Ogeechec  river,  and  Briar  and  Big 
creeks.  Courts  and  elections  are  held  at  Louis- 
ville for  this  county,  a  court-house  not  being  yet 
erected.] 

JEFtEY'S  Ledge,  a  large  sand-bank,  near  the 
const  of  New  England,  in  the  district  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts,  [between  cape  Ann  and 
Casco  bav,  extending  from  the  «.  e.  to  the  5.  w. 
between  lat.  43°  10'  and  43°  37'  30"  n.  and  be- 
tween long.  67"  52'  30"  and  69='  a;.] 

JEKYL,  Strait  of,  a  small  bay  of  the  island  of 
S.  Simon,  in  the  province  and  colony  of  Georgia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alatamha,  capable  of 
containing  10  or  12  ships  ;  and  for  its  defence  a 
castle  and  battery  have  been  built  by  General  Ogle- 
thorpe. 
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JELOUZELL,  a  strait,  which  communicate* 
between  the  strait  of  Magellan  and  the  S.  sea, 
though  but  little  known. 

JEMKEG,  a  fort,  built  by  the  English,  in  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  S. 
John  and  lake  Freneus. 

[JENEYRO.     See  Janeiro.] 

[JENKINTOWN,  a  village  in  Montgomery 
county,  Pennsylvania,  10  miles  n.  of  Philadel- 
phia.] 

[JENUCHSHADEGA,  an  Indian  village  in 
Pennsylvania  ;  situate  on  the  w.  bank  of  Alle- 
ghany river,  eight  miles*,  s.  w.  from  that  of  Teu- 
shanushsong-goghla,  and  14  s.  e.  from  the  outlet 
of  Chafaughque  lake.] 

JEONA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  ofSeara  in  Brazil,  which  runs».  n.  e. 
and  enters  the  Xingu. 

[JEREMIE,  a  jurisdiction,  town,  and  cape, 
within  the  bite  or  bay  of  Leogane,  and  on  the  .c. 
peninsula  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  This  is 
the  westernmost  jurisdiction  of  the  island,  con- 
tains two  parishes,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lency of  its  soil,  but  particularly  for  the  culture 
of  coffee.  Its  exports  Irom  Jan,  I,  1789,  to  Dec. 
31,  of  the  same  year,  were  as  follow  :  14'201b. 
whitesugar;  247,7601b.  brown  sugar;  5,4I0,646lb. 
cotfee  ;  54,7861b.  cotton;  5981b.  indigo;  and  va- 
rious articles  to  the  value  of  297  livres.  The  ex- 
portation duty  on  these  productions  amounted  to 
13,328  dollars  six  cents.  The  town  stands  on  the 
vo.  side  of  the  bay  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  brook,  a 
ieasfue  5.  by  ri\  of  point  Jeremie,  Jl  duen.  ofPort- 
a-Piement  on  the  s.  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
nearly'  eight  leacues  e,  of  cape  Dame  Marie. 
Point  Jeremie  lies  in  lat.  18°  42' 30*  n.  Long. 
76°  32'  w.  from  Paris.] 

[JEREMYSQUAM,  an  island  in  J,incoIn 
county,  district  of  Maine,  whicii,  with  Folly 
island,  form  the  mouth  of  Sheepscott  river  in  Wis- 
casset  bay.] 

JEllEViANA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  goverimient  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  enters 
the  Cavacuan. 

JEUEUNCjA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrfgimiento  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru  ;  situate 
in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  Ucayale 
and  Ppiene. 

[JEIJK/O,  a  township  in  Chittenden  county, 
Vermont,  lies  s.  e.  of  Essex,  and  n.  e.  of  Willis- 
ton,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  Onion  river, 
and  contains  381  inhabitants.] 

[jLitico,  a  post-town  of  New  York;  situated 
in  Tioga  countj-,  between  Chenengo  river  and  liie 
e.  branch  of  Susquehannah.] 
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Jbrico-Acoara.     Sec*  Cericuncua. 

[.ILROM,  Fori  Sr.  a  fort  on  Hi.-  a.  siclo  of  tlic 
i.slarid  oC  S(.  Doniinwo,  on  (lie  sm-sidc,  nnd  noar 
tlic  road  from  (lie  city  of  St.  Doniiiinjo,  and  in  (he 
canton  of  .layna.  It  is  not  more  than  a  forti- 
fied redoubt  in  masonry;  but  it  is  constructed 
with  art.] 

[JL'IISEV  Field,  a  settlement  in  Norwaj' 
to\vnshi|),  in  Herkemer county,  New  York,  on  the 
s.  c  side  of  Canada  creek.] 

[Jeiisky.     Sec  New  .IiiRSF.Y.] 

[JEIIUSALEM,  a  township  in  Ontario  county. 
New  York.  Of  its  iriluibitaiits,  1 ), '3  are  electors. 
The  compact  part  of  it  forms  a  liaiidsomc  town  ; 
situati'd  on  tlie  w.  side  of  Seneca  lake,  and  con- 
t  liris  about  50  families,  the  followers  of  Jemima 
Wilkinson.  It  is  'JO  miles  n.  e.  by  n.  of  Bath, 
and  16  s.  s.  ra.  of  Geneva.] 

[Jr.RusAi.iiM,  or  I'itnk's  Town,  a  town  of  Ma- 
ryland ;  situated  in  VVashington  county,  on  An- 
lietam  creek,  about  9{  miles  s.  w.  of  Elizabeth 
town.  It  contains  about  50  dwellings  and  a  Ger- 
man church.] 

'Ji;nrsAi,r,M,  Oi.D.  See  FAr.i.EN  City.] 
JERUYl),  a  mountain,  situated  in  the  valley 
of  IJrecIio,  in  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  is  a  great 
curiosity.  Before  the  year  17(j0,  there  was  no- 
thing of  it  but  a  small  liill,  where  there  was  a 
sugar  plantation.  But  on  the  29th  of  September, 
17(50,  it  Imrst  with  furious  shocks,  and  entirely 
ruined  thesugar  works  and  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Guacana  ;  and  from  that  time  has  continued  to 
emit  fire  and  burning  rocks,  which  have  formed 
themselves  into  three  high  mountains,  whose  cir- 
cumference was  nearly  six  miles  in  1766.  The 
ii.slies  at  the  irruption  were  forced  to  the  distance 
of  I.")©  miles.  In  the  city  of  Valladolid,  GO  miles 
distant,  it  rained  ashes  in  such  abundance  that 
they  were  obliged  to  sweep  the  yards  of  their  houses 
two  or  three  times  during  (he  day.] 

.lESUS,  El  Nomkre  dk,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  king- 
<Iom  of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Napo. 

.Iesi's,  anotlicr  settlement,  in  the  province  and 
eorrrgimiento  of  Guamalies  and  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Jesus,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
mietito  of  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru. 

Jksds,  another,  with  the  additional  title  of 
Maria,  in  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
nhnldia  viai/or  of  Aguas  Calientes  in  Nueva 
ENpafia;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital, 
from  whence  it  lies  two  leagues  and  a  halt'  w.  w. 

Jesus,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were  held 
hy  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Nayaritli,   and 
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kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia,  four  leagues  c.  of  La 
Mesa. 

Jesus,  another,  a  reduccion  of  Indians  of  the 
jirovinre  of  Coaguila ;  founded  in  the  time  of  (he 
archbishop  and  viceroy  of  Mexico,  D.Juan  An- 
tonio Vizarron,  on  an  arm  of  the  river  called  S. 
Domingo,  2,5  leagues  n.  to.  of  the  garrison  of  San 
Juan  del  Ilio  Grande. 

Je<us,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Los  Coro- 
nados,  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the 
Jesuits  in  the  province  and  government  of  Mai- 
nas. of  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Jesus,  another,  of  the  island  of  Joanes  or 
Marajo,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on  the  e.  part,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  arm  of  the  river  Maranon. 

Jr.sus,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were  held 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Paraguay  ;  on  the  shore  of  the  riverParana,  about 
24  miles  ?!.  from  Candelario,  in  lat.  27'^ 2'  36"  s.  and 
long.  56°  5'  6"  w. 

Jesus,  another,  called  San  Felipe  dc  Jcius,  in 
the  province  of  California  ;  on  a  long  strij)  of  land 
in  the  interior  of  the  gulf,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Colorado  or  Del  Norte. 

Jesus,  another,  with  the  addition  of  Murca,  in 
the  kingdom  of  IJrazil ;  on  the  shore  of  a  river 
which  enters  the  Iguay,  between  the  settlements  of 
Sun  Joaquin  and  Sun  Christoval. 

Jr.sus,  another,  with  the  same  surname  as  the 
former,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Tucu- 
man,  of  the  district  of  (he  jurisdiction  of  Cordoba, 
on  the  shore  of  the  former  river. 

Jesus,  another,  with  the  same  surname,  in  the 
province  and  corregimienlo  of  Caxamarquilla  in 
Peru . 

Jesus,  a  (own  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  river  Verde,  in  the  akaldia  mai/or  o( 
San  Luis  de  Polosi,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Espana.  It  contains  1845  families  of  Indians, 
Spaniards,  M»stces,  and  Mulatloes,  divided  into 
(ho  town  and  the  many  cultivated  es(a(es  and  farms 
in  its  district.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  reliirious 
order  of  San  Agusliu,  and  is  half  a  league  "from 
its  head  setdement. 

Jesus,  another  town,  of  the  province  and  cone- 
gimirntoofUixtn  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  between 
the  rivers  l(a(aand  the  lake  of  Lonquen. 

[Jesus,  a  small  island  lying  eight  deg.  due  n.  of 
the  New  Hebrides  island,  and  1450  leagues  k'.  of 
the  coast  of  Pern,  in  lat.  6^  50' .y.  Long.  165^ 
e.  from  Paris.  Discovered  by  Mendaiia,  Jan.  lOtli, 
1567,  inhabited  by  a  copper-coloured  and  Mu- 
latto race  of  men.] 

Jesus,  a  fort,    called   Dc  Jesus,    Maria,  and 
Joseph,  of  the  province  and  captaimhip  of  Key  in 
I,-  u  S 
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Brazil;  sidnte  on  tlic  sea-coast,  close  to  the  scUle- 
ment  of  San  Pedro,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  this  name. 

Jesus,  a  rivof  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Bnenos  Ayres,  with  the  surname  of  Maria.  It 
runs  ;;.  and  enters  the  Uruguay,  on  the  side  of  the 
river  San  Ignacio. 

Jesus,  a  cape  or  extremity  of  the  5.  coast  of  the 
strait  of  Magellan  ;  one  of  those  which  form  its  en- 
trance by  tlieN.  sea.  It  is  also  called  Del  Espiritu 
Santo.  The  savages  who  inhabit  it  have  a  cus- 
tom of  making  fires,  which  are  always  to  be  seen  by 
vessels  at  sea. 

J  EVAU,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  province 
and  corregimieiito  of  Manle  in  the  kingdom  of 
('hiie,  on  tlie  shore  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mataquino. 

JIBAROS,  CoNCEPCioN  DE  L03,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito;  a.  reduccion  oi  Indians  of  this 
nation  made  by  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits. 

JICHINALE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile;  situate  in  the  interior  of  the 
same,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Como-Leuvu. 

JiPIJAPA,  a  settlementof  the  district  of  Puerto 
Viejo,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Guaya- 
quil and  kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate  in  a  llanura 
verv  fertile  in  fruit  and  tobacco. 

JIRAMENA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the 
Nucvo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  situate  between  two 
rivers,  which  unite  to  enter  the  Meta. 

JIRARAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  the 
Nucvo  Reyno  de  Granada;  e.  of  the  mountains  of 
Eogota.  Some  of  them  have  been  reduced  to  the 
faitli,  and  to  a  settlement  in  the  missions  of  the 
Orinoco  established  by  the  Jesuits. 

JIRON,  San  Juan,  or  det.  Rio  del  Oro,  a 
city,  the  capital  of  the  government,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada  ;  founded  by  its  governor, 
Captain  D.  Francisco  Montilla  de  los  Rios.  It  is 
of  a  very  hot  temperature,  as  being  on  a  sandy 
itpot  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Oro,  and  close  to  a 
mountnin.  It  is  small,  but  the  houses  are  very 
good,  particularly  the  parish-church,  which  con- 
tains two  separate  chapels,  which  are  chapels  of 
case,  called  Nuestra  Senora  de  las  Nievas,  and  El 
llumilladero.  It  produces  much  tobacco,  cacao, 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  woven  stutTs  of  various  kinds, 
truits,  and  the  richei-t  gold  in  its  rivers ;  but  it  is 
much  infested  with  the  venereal  disease,  a  curse 
with  which  even  tlie  brutes  are  afflicted.  It  con- 
tains 500  housekeepers,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
well  looking  ;  the  women  are  very  handsome,  and, 
together  with  the  men,  ate  aflfuble  und  docile,  though 
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of  a  litigious  disposition;  and  thus  on  the  slightest 
grounds  broils  and  divisions  will  arise  betwixt  one 
family  and  another.  Fourteen  leagues  u.  zv.  of 
Santa  F^. 

JirtoN,  a  .settlement  of  the  province  and  corrc' 
gimienlo  of  Cuenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  to 
the  M.  of  it  is  a  very  luxuriant  estate,  called  El 
Portete. 

JiRON,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  king- 
dom as  the  former  settlement.  It  rises  s.  of  the 
city,  and  runs  k'.  towards  the  S.  sea,  entering  it  in 
the  gulf  of  (xuayaquil. 

JOACHIN,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  and  government  of  Cumana ;  one  of 
those  under  the  charge  of  the  religious  observers  of 
S.  Francisco  of  the  missions  of  Piritu,  to  the  k.  of 
the  Mesa  of  Guanipa, 

JoACHiN,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  missions 
which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  of 
Topia,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  ;  situate  in 
the  middle  of  the  sierra  of  that  name,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Piastla. 

JoACHiN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  one 
of  those  established  by  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits. 

JoACHiiV,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Rio  Orinoco,  and 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Meta,  on  the  w.  side,  and  25  leagues  from 
Santa  Teresa. 

JoACuiN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its 
name,  in  the  part  where  it  enters  the  Guanapiare. 

JoACHiN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  Portuguese  ;  a  leduccion  of  Indians  of  the  mis- 
sions held  by  the  Carmelites;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  a  large  lake  or  pool  formed  by  different  arras  of 
the  river  Madera. 

JoACHiN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Ibiquey-guazii. 

JoACHiN,  S.  another,  of  the  same  province  and 
government  as  the  former ;  a  reduccion  of  Tobas 
Indians,  made  by  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits.  It 
also  bears  the  surname  of  Tobas,  and  stands  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Yaruraa. 

JoACHiN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman,  in  the  jurisdiction  and  dis- 
trict of  the  capital;    founded  by  D.Joaquin  del 
Espinosa,  governor  of  the  same  province. 

JoACHiN,  S.  another,  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil; 
situate  amidst  some  mountains,  on  the  shore  of  J 
river  which  enters  tlie  Iguay. 

JoACHiH,  S,  another,  of  the  French,  in  Canada/1 
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on  the  shore  of  the  river  S.  Lawrence,  between  the 
Chateau  am\  rape  Tourmente. 

JoAciiiN,  S.anollier,  with  the  surname  of  Santa 
Ana,  a  rrrfwcf /on  of  Indians  of  the  missions  which 
were  lit  111  by  the  Jesuits  in  th(^  province  of  Naya- 
rith,  anil  kingdom  of  Nueva  Gnlicia.  Ten  leagues 
e.  n.  e.  of  (he  settlement  of  La  Mesa. 

JoAcn  IN,  S.  a  river  of  tiic  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which 
runs  II.  n.  zs.  and  enters  the  Baures  or  Guazuiniri. 

JOANA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  aiuLcap- 
taviship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  const,  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  through 
the  rivers  Paroque  and  I'onica. 

JOANES,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  this 
name,  or  De  Marajo,  as  it  is  also  called,  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil ;  situate  to  the  e.  between  the  settle- 
ments of  Casa  and  La  Concepcion.  See  Ma- 
rajo. 

JOBO,  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  and  go- 
vernnietit  of  Neiba  in  the  Nuevo  Reyiio  de  Gra- 
nada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Baclie,  near  the 
Grande  de  la  Magdalena. 

JOCOLl,  a  sctlU'inent  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimieii/o  of  Cnyo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile;  w.of 
the  oily  of  Meniloza,  on  the  skirt  of  the  Sierra 
Blaiica. 

JOCOTEPEC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  seftle- 
ment  of  the  district  of  Tutiifepec,  and  alciildin 
vuiyor  of  Xioayan,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a 
inilil  (enipcratiirc,  contains  6''2  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  14  leagues  v.  no.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Joioi  i;pi  c,  another  settlement,  in  the  head  set- 
tlement of  ihi'  di>trict  and  alcaldia  maj/or  of  Tlajo- 
mulco  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate  in  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  valley,  abounding  in  all  vegetable 
productions  and  cattle  ;  on  the  shore  of  the  great 
lake  or  sea  of  Chapala.  It  has  a  convent  of  the 
religious  order  of  S.  Francisco,  and  is  to  the  i.  of 
its  capital. 

JODO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
According  to  Bellin,  in  hisdescriptionof  d'uiiyana, 
it  is  an  arm  of  the  ('(K(iiera,  which  communicates 
with  flic  Orinoco  and  the  Iza  or  Pntnmayo. 

.TO(iGlN,  a  small  river  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Aca- 
•  dia,   which   runs  ».  and  enters  the  port  of  Anna- 
polis. 

JOHN,  S.  an  island  of  the  gulf  of  Sf.  Lawrence, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  this  name.  It  has 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  a.  and  to  the  xc.  and  C'ape  Bre- 
ton to  the  e.  Its  extent  is  considered  more  than 
100  miles  from  e.  to  w.  and  its  width  yt)  from  «. 
to  s.  It  has  in  it  various  convenient  ports  for 
>  fitbing,  abounds  in   timber,   and  is   so  fertile   in 
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every  thing  that  the  French,  when  they  possessed 
it,  called  it  the  granary  of  Canada;  si  pplying 
themselves  from  thence  not  only  with  «heut,  but 
neat  cattle  and  pigs.  \\  hen  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  there  were  in  it  upwards  of  10,000  head 
of  cattle,  and  some  ol  tlic  tanners  used  to  gather 
12,000  bushi  Is  of  wheat  annually.  It  has  several 
rivers,  in  which  are  caught  siilmon  and  other  sorts 
of  fish  ;  and  on  its  coasts  is  fine  shell-fish.  It  is 
divided  into  three  counties  or  districts,  which  are 
named  King's,  Queen's,  and  Prince's,  in  the  which 
are  14  parishes,  containing  27  townships,  which  in 
all  make  ], 363,400  acres,  the  contents  of  the 
island.  The  chief  towns  besides  the  capital  are, 
Charlotte-town,  George-town,  Princes-town,  flil- 
lisborough-town,  Poumal-town,and  Maryborough- 
town,  &c. 

This  island  is  annexed  to  the  government  of 
Nova  Scotia,  which  see.  It  lies  between  lat.  43° 
46'  and  47°  10'  n.  and  between  long.  44°  22'  and 
46°  32'  w. 

John,  S.  another  island,  one  of  the  Virgins ;  12 
leagues  e.  of  that  of  Puertorico,  and  tuo  s.  of 
S.  Thomas'.  It  is  five  miles  long  and  one  wide; 
is  that  which  lias  the  best  water  of  all ;  and  even 
its  port  is  reputed  to  be  better  than  that  of 
S.  Thomas'.  The  English  call  it  (^rawl-bay.  As 
it  has  very  little  good  soil,  its  cultivation  and  pro- 
ductions are  inconsiderable. 

JoH.v,  S,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  island  An- 
tigua, on  the  w.  coast.  It  is  of  a  regular  figure, 
with  a  good  port,  the  entrance  of  which  is  de- 
fended by  fort  James.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor-general  of  the  Leeward  Caribee  islands, 
and  the  place  where  the  assembly  meets.  It  carries 
on  a  good  trade  with  the  other  islands,  and  was 
most  rich  and  flourishing  when  it  suflered  much 
bj'  an  hurricane  in  1772  ;  its  loss  being  estimated 
at  400,000/. 

[By  way  of  accession  to  this  calamity,  it  must  be 
recorded,  that  this  unfortunate  capital  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  I7th  of  .Vugu.st  1769; 
upwards  of  260  houses  being  consumed,  besides 
wharfs,  cranes,  &c.] 

John,  S.  another  city,  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  one  of  the  Windward  isles;  and  situate  in 
one  of  tlie  extremities  of  it. 

[JoH.s,  Bayouk.  of,  St.  a  little  creek  which 
furnishes  a  very  easy  communication  from  New 
Orleans  to  \\'.  Florida.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels 
drawing  about  four  feet  water  six  miles  up  from 
the  lake  Ponchartrain,  where  there  is  a  landing 
place,  at  which  vessels  load  and  unload  :  this  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  town.  The  entrance  of 
the  Bayouk  of  St.  John  is  defended  by  a  battery  of 
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live  OT  six  cannon,  Tlierc  arc  some  plantations  on 
the  Iia30uk,  and  on  the  road  from  thence  to  New 
Orleans.] 

[John's  Island,  in  S.Carolina,  lies  s.  w.  of 
Charlestown  harbour,  divided  from  James'  island 
by  Stono  river,  which  forms  a  convenient  and  safe 
liarboiir.] 

[John  s  College,  St.  in  Maryland,  is  situated 
in  the  city  of  Annaj)olis ;  was  instituted  in  I78i,  to 
liave  2t  trustees,  with  power  to  keep  np  the  suc- 
cession by  supplyiuii  vacancies,  and  to  receive  an 
annual  income  of  9000/.  It  has  a  permanent  fund 
of  1750/.  a  jear,  out  of  the  moneys  arisinsj  from 
marriage  licences,  fines,  and  forfeitures  on  (lie 
w.  shore.  This  college,  with  Washington  col- 
lege at  Chestertown,  constitute  one  university, 
named  "  The  University  of  Maryhind."  The 
convocation  of  the  university  of  ftlarylnnd,  who 
aie  to  frame  tiie  laws,  preserve  uniformity  of  man- 
ners and  literature  in  the  colleges,  confer  the  higher 
degrees,  determine  appeals,  &c.] 

[John's,  St.  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  New- 
foiMidland  island  ;  situated  on  the  e.  coast,  six 
miles  >;.  zc.  of  cape  Spear,  and  IS.t.e.  of  cape  St. 
Francis.  Lat.  47°  32' «.  Long.  52^  21' ti).  It 
lies  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Its  harbour  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  island,  and  has  from  10  to 
17  fathoms  water  up  to  King's  wharf,  which  is  a 
little  to  the  7i.  zo.  of  the  Old  Ibrt,  at  (he  bottom  of 
the  town,  and  is  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour. A  mile  further  is  the  month  of  Castor  river, 
in  which  distance  there  is  from  H  to  four  fathoms 
of  water.  On  the  5.  side  of  the  river  is  King's 
wharf,  an  hospital,  and  a  watering  place.  Near 
these  are  the  hills  called  the  High  Lands  of  St. 
John's.] 

[John's,  St.  a  bay  and  island  on  the  zt.\  coast  of 
Newfoundland  island,  iu  thegidfof  St.  Lawrence, 
at  (he  s.  It",  end  of  the  straits  ot  Jielleisle.j 

[John's  River,  St.  in  E.Florida,  rises  in  or  near 
a  large  swamp  in  the  heart  of  E.  Florida,  and  pur- 
sues a  H.  course,  in  a  broad  navigable  stream,  which 
in  several  places  spreads  into  broad  bays  or  lakes  ; 
of  which  lake  George  is  the  chief.  Vessels  that 
draw  nine  or  ten  feet  water  may  navigate  safely 
through  the  a),  channel  into  St.  John's  river  as  (hr 
as  Lake  (rPORGE;  which  see.  The  bar  at  (he 
mouth  is  liable  to  shift.  It  is  10|  leagues  ii.  of  .St. 
Augustine.] 

[John's  Hivcr,  I>ittlc  St.  in  W.  Flordia,  falls 
into  Apalache  bay,  about  10  miles  c  of  Apalachc 
river.  It  is  said  to  be  the  clearest  and  purest  of 
any  in  America,  is  about  200  yards  broad,  and 
about  15  or  20  feet  deep  at  the  town  of  Tala- 
hasochtc.     The  !.wamp  called  Ouaquaphenogaw 


is  said  to  be  its  source,  which  is  100  miles  by  land 
from  Talaliasoch(e,  and  fnllowing  its  windings, 
from  the  sea  2i)0  miles.  The  Indians  and  traders 
say  it  has  no  branches  or  tributaries,  which  fall 
into  it;  but  that  it  is  fed  by  great  springs  which 
break  out  throuiih  the  banks.] 

[.Iohn's,  St.  is  the  largest  river  in  the  British 
province  of  New  IJrunswick.  I'rom  its  mouth  on 
the  II.  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  main  source, 
in  a  straight  direction,  is  about  193  miles.  The 
tide  flows  80  or  90  miles  up  (his  river.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  sloops  of  50  tons  (iO  miles,  and  for  boats 
200.  Its  general  course  from  its  source  is  c.  s.  e. 
It  furnishes  the  greatest  plenty  of  salmon,  bass, 
and  sturgeon  ;  and  is  the  common  route  to  Quebec. 
About  a  mile  above  the  city  of  St.  John's  is  the 
oidy  entrance  into  (his  river.  It  is  about  80  or 
100  yards  wide,  and  about  400  yards  in  leiigdi; 
called  the  I'allsof  the  river.  It  being  narrow,  and 
a  ridge  of  rocks  running  across  the  bottom  of  the 
chaimel,  on  which  are  not  above  17  feet  of  water, 
it  is  not  suHiciendy  spacious  to  discharge  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  river  above.  The  common  tides 
flowing  here  about  20  i'cet,  (he  wa(ers  of  the  river, 
at  h)w  water,  are  about  12  feet  higher  than  the 
waters  of  tlie  sea  ;  at  high  water,  the  waters  of  the 
sea  are  about  five  feet  higher  than  those  of  the 
river;  so  that  in  every  tide  there  are  two  falls,  one 
outwards  and  one  inwards.  The  only  time  of  pass- 
ing with  safety  is  at  the  time  when  the  waters  of 
the  river  are  level  with  (he  waters  of  the  sea,  which 
is  twice  in  a  tide,  and  contiinies  not  more  than  20 
minutes  each  time.  At  other  (imes  it  is  cidier  im- 
passable or  ex(remely  dangerous  ;  resembling  the 
passage  of  llell-ga(e  near  New  Vork.  The  banks 
of  this  river,  enriched  by  the  annual  freshets,  are 
excellent  land.  About  30  miles  from  its  mouth 
conm)euces  a  fine  level  country  of  rich  intervale 
and  meadow  lands,  mcU  clotiied  with  timber  and 
wood,  such  as  pine,  beech,  elm,  maple,  and  wal- 
nut. It  has  many  tributary  streams,  which  fall 
into  it  on  each  side,  among  which  arc  the  Oro- 
mocto  river,  by  wiiich  the  Indians  have  a  com- 
munication with  Passamaquoddy  ;  the  Nashwach 
and  Madamkiswick,  on  Avhich  arc  rich  intervales 
that  produce  all  kinds  of  grain  in  the  highest  per- 
fection. This  noble  river,  in  its  numerous  and 
extensive  branches,  waters  and  enriches  a  large 
tract  of  excellent  country,  a  great  part  of  whicli  is 
settled  and  under  improvement.  The  up-lands, 
in  general,  are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  tim- 
ber, such  as  pine  and  spruce,  hemlock,  and  hard 
wood,  principally  bsech,  birch,  maple,  and  some 
ash.  The  pines  on  this  river  are  the  largest  to  be 
met  with  in  British  America,  and  aflbrd  a  consi- 
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(Icral)le  supply  of  masts,  some  from  20  to  30  iiiclies 
io  diameter,  for  the  British  navy.] 

[John's,  St.  thc«.  westernmost  town  in  Sussex 
county,  Delaware,  is  silna(e(l  at  tlie  head  of  tlie 
middle  branch  of  Nanticoke  river,  about  23  miles 
rt.e.  of  Vienna  in  iMaryland,  and  22  s.  by  a>.  of 
Dover.] 

[John's,  St.  a  town  and  fort  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, situateil  on  tlie  zv.  bank  of  Chambly  river, 
about  1-8  miles  to  the  ii.  of  lake  Chuniplain,  a  few 
miles  .1.  of  Chamblee,  20  miles  s.  e.  of  Montreal. 
Jt  has  been  established  as  the  sole  ])()rt  of  entry  and 
clearance  for  all  jjoods  iniporleil  from  the  interior 
of  the  United  Stales  into  Canada,  by  an  ordinance 
published  by  the  executive  council  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, the  7th  of  July  i:96.  It  is  .97  miles  ?i.  of 
Ticonderoga,  and  was  taken  by  General  Moiit- 
pomery,  in  November  1775.  Lat.  45°  19'  n. 
Lon».  72°  59'  a).] 

[.ioiiN,  St.  a  lake  in  Lower  Canada,  which 
receives  rivers  from  every  direction,  and  sends  its 
waters  throus;h  Saguenai  river  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence, at  Tadousac.  It  is  about  25  miles  wide  and 
34  long.] 

[John's,  St.  a  small  island  in  llie  W.  Indies, 
belonging  to  Denmark,  h.  of  St.  Croix,  and  s.  of 
Torlola,  to  which  last  it  is  very  near.  It  is  noted 
only  (or  its  fine  harbour,  which  is  said  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  contain  in  safety  the  whole  Ikitish  navy. 
It  has  a  number  of  salt  ponds,  which,  however, 
are  no  evidence  of  its  fertility.] 

[John,  St.  or  Juan  nc  Pueuto  Rico,  the 
capital  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  \V. 
Indies.     See  Pi  f.iito  Rico.] 

[John,  St.    Sec  Juan,  San.] 

[John's  Behki.ky,  Sr.  a  parish  of  S.  Carolina, 
in  Charlestown  district,  containing  5.022  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  092  are  whites,  and  5170  are 
slaves.] 

[John's  Colleton,  St.  a  parish  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, in  Charlestown  district,  containing  5312  in- 
habitants, of  whom  5b5  are  >\hites,  and  4705 
slaves.] 

[JOlINSnilRY,  St.  a  township  in  Caledonia 
county,  in  Vernioiil,  bounded  s.  ec.  by  Danville, 
and  has  143  inhabitants.] 

.  [JOHNSON  Tort,  in  S.Carolina,  lies  on  the 
n.  e.  side  of  James's  island,  and  s.  of  the  city  of 
('harUstown.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  ol  the 
harbour,  and  by  it  no  vessel  can  pa.ss  uidess  the 
n\aster  or  mate  make  oath  that  no  mali<rnant  dis- 
temper is  on  l)oard.      It  is  guarded  by  120  men.] 

[.Iohnson's   Latiding     Place    is    on    O-yoiig- 
!  woiij^yeh  creek,  about  four  miles  <-.  of  fort  Niu- 
.-Ma.j 
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[Johnson,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina,  in  New- 
bern  district,  bounded  s.  e.  by  Glasgow,  n.  by 
Franklin  and  Wayne  counties,  and  x.  by  Sampson. 
It  contains  5G34  inhabitants,  of  whom  1329  arc 
slaves.] 

[JOilNSONSBOROUGH,  a  post-town  of 
New  Jersey,  JO  miles  from  Sussex  court- 
house.] 

[JOllNSTON,a  township  in  Providence  coun- 
ty, Rhode  island,  w.  of  the  town  of  Providence, 
having  1320  itdiabilants.] 

[.Johnston  Port,  or  Johnson  Fort,  in  N. 
Carolina,  stands  on  the  w.  bank  of  cape  Fear 
river,  opposite  to  the  island  on  the  sea-coast  whose 
s.  point  is  cape  I-'enr.] 

[.loHNSToN,  a  townsliip  in  Franklin  county,  in 
Vermont.      It  contains  93  inhabitants.] 

[JOHNSTOWN,  a  post-town  and  the  capital 
of  Montgomery  county.  New  York,  situated  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Moha\\k  river,  24  miles  n.w.of 
Schenectady.  The  compact  part  of  the  town  is  a 
little  back  from  the  river,  and  contains  about  70 
houses,  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Jljjiscopal  church, 
a  court-houK'  and  gnol.  In  the  township  593  of 
the  inhabitants  are  electors.  Caghnawaga  is  a 
parish  or  district  of  Johnstown,  26  miles  above 
Schenectady  on  the  river.  Settlements  have  been 
made  here  for  about  SO  years.  Here  stand  the 
dwelling-house,  barn,  and  out-houses  (all  of  stone) 
formerly  occupied  by  Sir  \\  iiliam  Johnson. 
This  settlement  was  mostly  destroyed  by  the 
British  in  the  year  1780,  wiio  were  joined  by  a 
party  of  Indians  and  others,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Johtison.  In  this  action  it  is  as- 
serted, that  Sir  William  evinced  a  want  of  feeling 
which  would  have  disgraced  a  savage.  The  peo- 
ple destroyed  in  this  expedition  were  his  old  neisrii. 
bours,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  lived  in  the 
habits  of  friendship.  His  estate  was  amonir  them, 
and  the  inhabitants  had  always  considered  him  as 
their  friend.  These  unfortunate  people,  alter  see- 
ing their  houses  and  property  consumed,  were 
hurried,  such  as  could  walk,  info  cruel  captivity  ; 
those  who  could  not,  fell  victims  to  the  tomahawk 
and  scalpinsr  knife.] 

JOLOJOLO,  a  settlement  of  the  provitice  and 
goveriuuent  of  Cartagena  ;  situate  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  district  of  the  town  of  .Matia  ;  one  of 
the  new  populations  founded  in  J77t),  hy  Go- 
vernor Don  Francisco  Pimientu,  situate  on  the 
side  of  the  swamp  of  Maria. 

•I()l-L\',  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  land  or 
country  of  Labrador,  on  the  shore  of  tlie  iju If  of 
S.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  islarul  of  -Vnlicosti,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Natacbovcn  and  Nasquirou. 
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Jolly,  anotlif-r  niouiitaiii,  in  tlie  island  of  C.iy- 
cnno,  on  the  skirts  of  ^vliicli  tlie  French  have  a 
.sell  lenient. 

Joi.L  V ,  a  small  port  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
fit  only  for  small  vessels,  as  being  difficult  of  en- 
tr.ince. 

.K)MC;OBITO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  I'aslos,  in  the  jurisdiction  and 
district  of  the  presidency  of  Quito. 

[JONAS'S  Sound,  tiie  most??,  inlet  on  the  w. 
roast  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  bay,  lying  near  the 
arctic  circle,  in  la(.  7(i^.J 

JONKS,  a  city  of  tiie  county  of  Jiancaster  in 
(lie  province  and  colony  of  IVnnsylvania  ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Swntawro  Creek,  >vliich 
enters  the  Susquehannah.  Nine  miles  xi\  of  (he 
city  of  Tuspeliocken,  five  n.  of  Lebanon,  and  21 
e.  of  Esther. 

JoNF.s,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes  ; 
situate  on  the  coast  of  the  5.  jiart. 

.loNF.s,  a  river  of  (he  province  and  colony  of 
Delaware,  which  runs  ;?.  and  then  turning  tc. 
enters  (he  sea  in  the  bay  of  this  name,  making  a 
bend  by  which  it  forms  an  island. 

jMoNKs's  Town,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  M'il- 
1,1  AMSBunnn.] 

r.FoNFs,  Cape.  See  Lookout  Cape.] 
[JoNics's  Plantation,  in  Lincoln  county, 
Maine,  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Harlem, 
in  February  17f'6.  It  is  19  miles  «.  f.  of  Hallo- 
well,  47  from  Pownalborough,  and  ^IJ  h.  c.  by 
«.  of  Boston.     It  contains  2()2  inhabitants.] 

[.lo.vns's  Ford,  on  Brandywine  creek,  is  five  or 
six  miles  above  Chad's  ford,    in  Pennsylvania.] 

[JONESBOROUGH,  a  post-town,  and  chief 
town  of  Washington  district  in  Tennessee,  is  the 
seat  ofthe  district  and  county  courts.  Ithas  but  few 
bouses,  havin.T  been  but  lately  established.  It  is 
36  miles  from  (ireenville,  101  from  Knoxville,  40 
from  Abingdon  in  v'irginia,  and  627  from  Phila- 
delphia.] 

[JoNESBortoucH,  the  chief  town  of  Cam- 
den county  in  Edcnton  district,  North  Carolina. 
It  contains  a  court-house  and  a  few  dwelling- 
houses.] 

JOPA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  ofthe 
district  and  alcaldia  maijor  of  Vilialta  in  Nueva 
Espana ;  of  a  cold  temperature,  containing  1  17 
families  of  Indians,  and  being  10  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

JopA,  another  settlement,  of  the  county  of 
Baltimore,  of  the  province  and  colony  of  Mary- 
land ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Chcsa- 
peak,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  wiiich  runs 
into  Uie  said  ba}-. 
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JOPEHUE,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile  ;  situate  near  the  coast,  on  the 
shore  ofthe  river  Imperial. 

.)()QL  ]:]L,  a  port  oi  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Vucatiin. 

.lOKADA,  a  small  river  ofthe  province  and 
govcnmient  of  (iuayana.  It  enters  the  Orinoco 
by  the  c.  side,  close  to  the  settlement  and  rapid 
stream  of  Carichana. 

.I()l{|).\.\,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Floriila,  which  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea 
between  the  river  of  Las  Animas  and  (he  bay  of 
Panzacola. 

I  JOUE,  a  village  and  mountain  in  the  Che- 
rokee country.  The  mountain  is  said  to  be  (he 
higlies(  in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  through 
which  the  Tennessee  river  forces  its  waters.  The 
Intlian  village  called  Jore  is  situated  in  a  beauti- 
ful la\vn,  many  thousand  teet  higher  than  the  ad- 
jacent country.  Here  is  a  little  grove  of  the 
casine  i/npon,  called  by  the  Indians  the  beloved 
tree.  They  are  very  careful  to  keep  this  tree 
pruned  anil  cultivate^],  and  drink  very  strong 
infusions  of  the  leaves,  buds,  and  tender  brandies 
of  (his  plant.  It  is  venerated  by  (he  Creeks,  and 
all  the  .?.  maritime  nations  of  Indians.] 

JOIUiE,  S.  a  head  settlement  of  the  district 
and  parish  ofthe  island  of  Barbadoes. 

donor,,  S.  a  bay  on  the  s.  coast  and  w.  bead 
ofthe  island  of  S.  Domingo,  on  the  side  ofthe  bay 
of  .S.  Luis. 

JoRGK,  S.  a  bay  on  the  coast  which  lies  be- 
tween the  river  La  Pkita  and  the  strait  of  Magel- 
lan. It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  cape  of  its  name 
and  of  that  of  Matas.     Lai.  46°  5. 

Jonoi;,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  province 
and  corrcgimicnto  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru  ;  annex- 
ed to  (he  curacy  of  Asuncion. 

JoRC.r.,  .S.  another,  of  the  jirovince  and  cap- 
tainship  of  Los  Ilheos  in  Brazil  ;  situate  on  tlie 
shore  of  the  river  and  port  of  ]>os  Ilheos. 

Jorge,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Pinto, 
in  the  province  and  f«;j/a/«.«///)j  of  Paraiba  in  the 
same  kingdom  ;  situate  on  the  coast,  between  the 
river  Morgangape  and  the  Camaratuba. 

Jorge,  S.  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Popayan  in  the  Nucvo  licyno  de  Gra- 
nada, which  rises  in  the  valley  of  Bochicono,  runs 
zv.  and  enters  the  Patia. 

JoiiGK,  S.  another,  in  the  province  and  colony 
of  Maryland.     [See  Gcougk's  Uiver,  St.] 

Jorge,  S.  another,  in  (he  province  and  corre- 
gimicnlo  of  (voquimbo,  and  kingdom  of  Chile, 
by  the  side  ofthe  river  Limari,  where  it  runs  into 
(he  sea. 
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Jorge,  S.  an  island,  witli  (Iio  siirnnmc  of 
G'rego,  near  llic  coast  of  (he  province  and  cap- 
tainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil,  between  the 
island  of  Los  Ingenios  andthat  of  G'roeders. 

Joiir.E,  S.  another,  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of  the 
Bermudas,  and  the  principal  of  them. 

JouGK,  S.  an  ahimdaiit  river  of  (he  province 
and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  which  rises  from  an  arm  of  the 
Grande  de  la  Magdalcna,  and  encircling  in  its 
course  the  whole  province,  enters  the  sea  near  the 
port  of  Tola. 

JonoE,  S,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  (he  coast 
which  lies  between  the  river  I^a  Plata  and  the 
strait  of  Magellan  ;  one  of  those  whicli  form  the 
bay  of  its  name. 

.JoiiGE,  S.  another,  on  the  «.  coast  of  the  island 
Jamaica,  between  that  of  Morante  and  the  Puerto 
Nuevo. 

Jorge,  S.  a  mountain,  called  the  Morro,   on 
the  coast   of  the  province  and  correginiiento  of 
Atacama  and  S.  sea,  in  Peru. 
[Jorge,  S.     See  St.  George.] 
JORIS,  S.  a  port  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  island  of 
Curazao. 

JOROCOBAS,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil;  situate  at 
the  source  of  the  river  Tiete  or  Aiiembi. 

JOSARI,  or  SosARi,  as  others  have  it,  a 
small  river  of  the  province  and  cnptaimhip  of 
Soara  in  Brazil,  which  runs  w.  antl  enters  the 
sea  between  the  Guasipuna  and  the  Topacuro. 

JOSEF,  or  S.  Joseph,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Guayana,  one  of 
those  under  the  care  of  the  Capuchins  of  Cataluna  ; 
situate  on  (he  shore  of  the  river  Caroni. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  California  ;  situate  on  the 
coast  at  the  cape  of  S.  Lucas.  Here,  in  1734, 
Father  Nicolas  Tamarel,  a  Jesuit  and  native  of 
Sevilla,  suflcred  martyrdom. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  (he  missions  which  were 

held  by  (he  JesuKs  in  (he  province  of  (iuaira,  and 

governmen(  of  Paraguay  ;  si(ua(e  on  (he  shore  of 

'   (he  river  ll):iy.      It  was  destroyed   by  the  Portu- 

;  guese  o(  San  Pablo,  so  (hat  nothing  but  the  ruins 

!•  remain. 

Josrr,  S.  another,  of  (he  province  afid  corre- 
icitiiittilo  of  J,ipes  in  Peru  ;  annexed  (o  the  curacy 
( .tiled  \'anaconas,  in  the  capi(al. 

.losr.F,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corre- 
liento  of  Jaen  de  Uracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
<>i  (ju\jo. 
.ioKEF,  S.  another,   of  the  province  and  cor- 
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res^imiento  of  Sana  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Xequetepeque. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimiento  of  Canta  in  the  same  kingdom ;  ai;- 
nexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Buenaventura. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  and  alcaldia  mat/or  of  Periban  in  Nueva 
Espafia  ;  annexed  to  (lie  curacy  of  Petabamba. 
it  contains  22  families  of  Indians,  and  is  distant 
half  a  league  to  the  n.  of  (he  latter  curacy. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
dis(ric(  of  Atoyaque,  and  alculdia  mcifjor  of  Xi- 
cay:'in,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  100 
families  of  Indians,  who  occupy  themselves  in 
cultivating  cochineal,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  seeds, 
and  is  10  leagues  w.  with  an  inclination  (o  n.  of' 
its  head  se((lement. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
nJcaldia  mayor  of  Analco  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  contains  25  families  of  Indians,  who  live  by  sell- 
ing wheat,  maize,  fruit,  and  seeds,  at  the  city  of 
Guadalaxara.     It  is  one  league  n.  of  its  capital. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
nlcaldia  mat/or  of  Acaponeta  in  the  same  kingdom. 
Haifa  league  w.  of  its  capital. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  luai/or  of  Tepalitlan  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Galicia.     Two  leagues  n.  of  its  capital. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Tcpeguana 
and  kingdom  of  NuevaVircaya,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Las  Nasas. 

Joscf,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Tarnumara 
and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya.  Three  leagues 
s.  of  the  settlement  and  real  of  the  mines  of  S. 
Agustin. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  ;  situate  n.  e.  of  (he  mountains 
of  the  Guajiros  Indians,  and  near  to  them. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  (he  province  and  govern- 
men(  of  Cumana,  on  (he  coast  of  the  gull  of  Ca- 
riaco,  on  (he  e. 

Josef,  S.  ano(her,  of  (he  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  (he  kingdom  of 
Qui(o  :  a  reducrion  of  the  Sucumbios  Indians, 
made  by  (he  missions  hehl  (here  i)y  (in- .lesuits. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  jurisiliclion  of  (he 
town  of  San  Gil,  iu  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  G'ra- 
nada. 

Josef,  S.  another,  wilh  (he  surname  of  Atagua- 
(es  ;  a  reduccion  of  Indians  of  this  nation  by  (lie 
.IcsuKs,  in  (he  province  and  government  of  Maiiias 
uf  the  kiugdoiu  of  Qui(o. 
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Josef,  S.  anotlier,  oftlic  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta. 

JosKK,  S.  anotlier,  with  the  surname  of  Oto- 
macos  ;  a  redurrion  of  Indians  of  this  nation  by 
the  missions  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Orinoco,  on  the 
shore  of  this  river,  and  five  leajjues  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Nnestra  Scnora  dc  lo'i  Angeles.  In  17,'}3, 
its  destruction  Avas  attempted  by  the  Caribes  In- 
dians ;  but  it  was  bravely  defended  by  Don  Felix 
Sardo  de  Almazan,  native  of  San  Clemente  in  La 
Mancha. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  same  missions  as  the 
former  ;  situate  near  the  settlement  of  San  Xavier, 
and  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Parunssi. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
Ternment  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  river  Itenes,  close  to 
the  mouth  of  San  Miguel,  now  desert  and  aban- 
doned. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  Indians,  of  the  district  of 
Guadalabquen  in  the  kinirdom  of  Chile,  and  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Valdivia,  where  a  fort  has 
been  built  for  its  defence. 

JosEF,  S-  another,  of  the  province  and  corre- 
giniiento  of  Colchagua,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Rapel. 

Josef,  S.  another,  which  is  the  real  of  mines, 
of  the  province  of  Ostimuri  in  Nueva  Espana. 
Twenty-six  leagues  «.  w.  of  the  real  of  Rio 
Cliico, 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Guayana, 
in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French  ;  on  the  coast, 
at  the  mouti)  or  entrance  of  the  river  Cayenne. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  country  of  the  Chiquitos 
Indians,  and  kingdom  of  Peru;  at  the  foot  of  a 
serraiiia,  to  the  s.  of  the  three  small  lakes. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  and  territory  of  the  Guayazas 
Indians  ;  situate  between  two  small  rivers,  which 
enter  the  Tocautines. 

Jo<i;f,  S.  another,  of  tlie  province  and  captairi' 
skip  of  Para  in  lirnzil,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Topayos,  near  its  mouth  to  enter  the  Marauon. 

JosEF,S.  another,  of  the  island  of  Joanes  or  Ma- 
rajo,  on  the  Brazil  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Maranon. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
mienlo  of  i'aenca.  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Azogues. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  hills  which  sepa- 
rate the  rivers  running   into   the   Urugu.ay  and 
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Parana.      Lat.  27°  45'  52"  s.     Long.  55*  48' 
57"  ». 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  captain' 
ship  of  the  Ilio  Janeiro  in  Brazil ;  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Mucrtcs,  and  n.  of  the  town  of  San  Juan 
del  Real. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  S.  Domingo,  s.  of 
the  city  of  Varinas  Nueva;  one  of  the  missions  of 
this  province. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  of  Peru ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  P<alometa. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  on  the  shore  of  the  Maria,  near 
where  this  is  entered  by  the  Portuguesa,  and  n.  ot 
the  city  of  Guanare. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  same  province  and 
government  as  the  tbrmer,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Agnirre,  and  e.  of  the  town  of  Araure. 

JosKF,  S.  another  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Cobite. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  Mato  Groso, 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Itenes  ;  a  mission  of  the 
Portuguese  clergy. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada. 

Josef,  S.  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  situate  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  nearly  (o  the  n.  w.  of  Monte  Video, 
in  lat.  34°  22'  1 7".     Long.  36°  53'  22". 

[Josef,  S.  del  Parral,  a  town  of  the  in- 
tendancy  of  Durango,  tiie  residence  of  a  dipulaciou 
de  minas.  This  ?•(///,  as  well  as  the  town  of  Parras, 
received  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  wild 
vine  shoots  with  which  the  country  was  covered, 
on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Population 
5000.] 

Josef,  S.  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  s.  and  enters 
the  Caneloles,  near  where  this  runs  into  the  river 
La  Plata. 

Josef,  S.  another  river,  of  (he  island  of  Barba- 
does,  which  runs  e.  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of 
its  name,  and  enters  the  sea. 

Josef,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Diaz,  in- 
(he  province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  ^ 
It  runs  w.  and  enters  the  Jacegua,  between  the  ri- 
vers Ventura  and  Pablo  Paeces. 

Josef,  S.  another  river,  of  the  same  province! 
and  government  as  the  former.     It  runs  s.  and  \a- 
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corporafes  itself  with  the  Santa  Lucia  (o  enter  tlic 
Plata. 

Josef,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  Mato  Groso, 
formed  of  three  small  rivers.  It  enters  the  Itcnes. 
JosrF,  S.  another,  a  small  river,  with  the  sur- 
name of  Ignacio,  in  the  province  and  trovernment 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  .?.  and  enters  the  scu 
close  to  the  Iwy  of  Maklonado. 

.JOSEPH,  St.  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  Florida, 
convenient,  large,  and  handsome.  The  Frencii 
cslablisiicd  themselves  in  it  in  1719,  but  wcredis- 
lodgcii  liy  the  Admiral  Don  Francisco  Cornejo,  by 
order  of  the  viceroy  of  Nueva  Espana,  the  Mar- 
quis dc  Valero,  giving  it  the  name  of  New  Prin- 
cipality of  Asturias.  In  its  vicinity  are  many 
isles  and  banks  inhabited  by  Indians.  Forty 
leagues  from  the  bay  ofApalache,  in  lat.  29^  50'. 
Long.  290^  [It  is  of  the  figure  of  a  horse-shoe, 
being  about  12  miles  in  length,  and  seven  across 
M'liere  broadest.  Tlie  bar  is  narrow,  and  imme- 
diately within  it  there  is  fron*  four  to  G\  fathoms 
solt  ground.  The  best  place  to  anchor  is  just 
within  the  peninsula,  opposite  to  some  ruins  tiiat 
still  remain  of  the  village  of  St.  Joseph.  The  pen- 
insula between  St.  Joseph's  and  cape  RIaize  is  a 
narrow  slip  of  land,  in  some  places  not  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  A  very  good  establish- 
ment might  be  made  here  for  a  fishery,  as  the  set- 
tlers might  make  salt  on  the  spot  to  cure  the  bass, 
rock,  cod, grouper,  red  mullet,  &c.  which  are  here 
in  abundance.] 

[Joseph,  St.  a  water  which  runs  n.  za.  into  the 
s.c.  part  of  lake  Michigan.  It  springs  from  a 
number  of  small  lakes,  a  little  to  the  ii.  w.  of  the 
Minmi  village.  The  Pawtewafeuiie  Indians  reside 
on  this  river,  opposite  fort  St.  Joseph.  They  can 
raise  200  warriors.  At  or  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's,  where  fort 
AV'ayne  now  stands,  the  Indians  have  ceded  to  (he 
United  States  a  tract  of  six  miles  sc|uare.] 

•losi-.i'H,  St.  a  large  bay  on  tlie  h.  coast  of  the 
Nuevo  Keyno  de  Leon,  betwe<'n  the  bay  of  San 
Bernardo  and  the  mouth  ot  the  river  Bravo  or 
Del  Norte. 

.losKPH,  St.  another,  on  (he  coast  of  the  strait 
of  Magellan,  and  at  the  third  narrow  i)ass,  called 
the  Pasage. 

JosF.i'ii,  St,  a  port  on  the  :c.  coast  of  the  kitig- 
doiti  of  Tierra  Firnie,  near  (he  mou(h  of  (he  river 
Orinoco.  In  il  is  a  small  se((lemen(,  in  lat.  10" 
38'.     Long.  ()0-'  27'. 

JosKPii,  St.  another  ba^',  on  (he  same  coast, 
tlislinct  (rom  the  former,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  lios  Notlalcs. 


.)o«EPn,  St.  an  island  of  Canada;  situate  in  the 
lake  Ontario,  very  near  (he  s.  coast. 

JosFpii,  St.  another  island,  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes  ;  situate  very  near 
the  coast,  between  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz  and  S. 
Francisco. 

JosicpH,  St.  a  cordiUera  of  mountains  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Paraguay.  It  runs 
from  n.  to  s.  on  the  side  of  the  river  of  this  name, 
along  the  r.  b  ink,  ami  from  thence  extending  it- 
self from  (he  tcrri(ory  of  the  Narabicas  Indians  io 
that  of  Ijos  Xarayes. 

Joseph,  St.  another  island,  of  the  river  of  Las 
Amazonas,  at  its  mouth  or  entrance  into  the  sea, 
close  to  the  c.  coast,  opposite  the  town  of  Ma- 
recaba. 

Joseph,  St.  a  canal,  called  Caiio  dc  San  Jo- 
seph, in  the  province  and  government  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  runs  from  the  lake  of  Comas,  and  enters 
that  of  ('aicara. 

Joseph,  St.  a  fort  and  garrison  of  the  jirovince 
and  government  of  Paraguay,  to  restrain  (he  infidel 
Indians. 

Joseph,  St.  another,  of  Canada,  on  the  shore 
of  (he  river  of  its  name. 

[Josi'PH,  Fort  St.  is  situated  on  the  e.  side  of 
the  river  of  this  name,  in  lat.  42^  2' w.  Long.  8,5°  8' 
w.  It  is  about  104  miles  .«.  w.  by  w.  of  Detroit,  to 
which  place  there  is  a  straight  ro;id.] 

[Joseph,  St.  a  port  on  the  w.  side  of  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  near  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme.] 

[Joseph,  St.  a  small  (own  and  port  on  the  w. 
point  of  the  n.  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
in  llie  W.  Indies.] 

[tlosEPM,  St.  a  bay  on  the  ro.  side  of  (he  island 
of  Trinitlad,  defended  by  a  small  battery.  It  has 
a  fi-w  houses  on  i(,  and  lies  s.  e.  of  Port  of  Spain, 
the  cajjital  of  the  island.  Near  it  is  a  mountain 
having  mineral  pitch.] 

[.(osrPH,  Lake  St.  in  N. America,  lies  e-  of 
Inke  Sal,  and  sends  its  waters  by  Cat  Lake  river 
in(o  Cat  lake,  and  afterwards  forms  the  .v.  e.  branch 
of  Severn  river.  The  lake  is  3b  miles  long,  and 
1,5  broad.  OsNAuiiRf;  House  is  on  the  m.  e.  part 
of  the  lake;   which  see.] 

[.losEPM,  Ii,i.t  a  I'lnmE,  a  village  on  the 
wes(ernmost  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo; 
about  three  leagues  ii.  w.  of  the  village  of  Ti- 
burr>n.] 

[Joseph,  St.  iti  the  province  of  Calitornia  in 
Mexico,  N.  America.     Lat.  23°  3  ».] 

[Joseph,  Sr.      See  S.  Josi.r.J 

JOSFIMJS,  a  sedlemerit   of  the   province  and 
colony  ol  (Georgia,  on  (he  shore  ol  (he  river  .Savan- 
nah, (o  the  H.  of  the  city  of  this  name. 
X  X  2 
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[JOSQUIN,  San,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  and  irovernment  of  Paraguay  ;  situate 
on  tile  river  ("niciii,  on  tlie  roatl  from  Asuncion  to 
Villa  tie  ('uruguaty,  about  33  miles  from  the  latter, 
in  lat.  2.y  1'  47"  s.     Long.  56^  13'  20"  w.  j 

.lOYE,  a  port  of  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  S. 
John,  and  colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  strait 
formed  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

JUAN,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ibague,  and  government  of  Mariquita,  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Ibagne  :  of  an  hot  temperature,  abounding  in 
the  vegetable  productions  of  this  climate,  and  in 
cattle.  It  has  mines  of  gold  and  copper,  and  400 
housekeepers,  who  are  much  infested  by  the 
plague  of  mosquitoes  and  venomous  insects. 

.ibAN,S.  another  settlement,  in  the  j)rovince 
and  corre^imienlo  of  Lucanas  in  Peru,  celebrated 
for  its  rich  silver  mines :  tlic  veins  at  present 
known  and  worked  are  10  ;  some  at  the  depth  of 
50,  and  oth(>rs  at  GO  to  80  fathom.  The  metals 
arc  worked  by  quicksilver, salt,  and  copper,  called 
there  colpa ;  this  being  a  method  discovered  by 
Don  Lorenzo  de  la  Torre,  who  was  master  of  the 
principal  mines ;  and  it  is  now  practised  in  other 
provinces. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  addition  of  Evan^c- 
Jista,  in  the  corrregimieato  of  the  district  of  Las 
Cinco  Leguas,  of  tlie  city  of  Quito  in  Peru. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  tlie 
district  of  Orizava,  and  alcnldia  tnai/or  of  L\mi- 
quilpan,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  is  of  a  mild  rather 
than  liof  temperature,  contains  108  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  three  leagues  from  its  capital. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  addition  of  Evange- 
lista,  in  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and 
alcaldia  maijor  of  Teotihuacan  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  a  quarter  of  a  league  ti'.  of  its  capital. 

Juan,  S.  another,  a  small  settlement  or  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Ocuila, 
and  a'caldia  mai/or  of  Marinalco,  in  NucvaEspaiia. 
In  its  vicinity  is  a  ranchtria  of  Indian  shepherds, 
in  which  dwell  100  Mtistccs  and  Mulatloes,  who 
have  the  charge  of  upwards  of  50,000  sheep, 
Tvhich  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits. 

JuA.v,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Clacayac,  and  alca/dia  mayor  of  Zulte- 
pec,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  39  families 
of  li'.diaiis,  who  maintain  themselves  by  breeding 
large  cattle  and  cultivating  fruit  and  maize,  and  is 
of  an  hot  temperature  ;  one  league  e.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  and  alcaldia  muyor  of  Toluca  in  the 
same  kingdom.     It  contains  227  families  of  In- 
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dians,  and  is  at  a  small  distance  from  its  capi- 
tal. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  seltlement  of  the 
district  and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Marinalco  in  the 
same  kingdom ;  one  short  league  from  that  ca- 
pital. 

Juan,  S.  another,  a  ward  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Zumpahuacan,  and  same  alcaldia  mayor 
and  kingdom  as  the  tbrmer. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  La  Brea, 
in  the  head  settlement  of  Xocutla,  and  alcaldia 
maijor  of  Chilapa,  in  the  same  kingdom.  Two 
leagues  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Yautepec,  and  alcaldia  maijor  of  Cuernavaca,  in 
the  same  kingdom. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Tcpoxtlan,  in  the  same  alcaldia  mayor  and  king- 
dom as  the  former. 

Juan,  S.  another,  called  San  Jnan  Francisco 
Regis,  of  the  missions  held  there  by  the  Jesuits,  in 
the  province  of  Cinaloa. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  government  and  juris- 
diction of  Merida  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Gra- 
naila;  of  a  hot  temperature,  producing  rflc«o,  sugar 
canes,  much  cotton, ^ywcns,  plantains,  &c.  It  also 
abounds  in  goats,  contains  upwards  of  JOO  Indians 
and  40  whites,  and  is  very  near  the  settlement  of 
Lagnnillas. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  addition  of  Lopez, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Quixos  and 
Macas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Teutalpan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zacatlan,  in 
Nueva  Espafia,  Four  leagues  from  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

JtJAN,S.  another,  a  small  settlement  of  the  w/crt/- 
dia  mayor  of  Jnxtlahuaca  in  the  same  kingdom. 

Juan,  S.  another,  also  small,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  Mistepec,  in  the  same  alcaldia  mayor  and 
kingdom  as  the  former. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Znchiquilatzan,  in  the  same  alcaldia  mayor  anil 
kingdom  as  the  former. 

.Iua.v,S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Evange- 
lista,  of  the  province  and  ro/VTg/w?>/(/o  of  Anda- 
huailas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  lluan- 
caray. 

.Iuan,  S.  another,  the  head  settlement  of  tlie 
district  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teposcoluca  in 
Nueva  Espaua,  of  the  province  and  bishopric  of 
Oaxaca.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  inha- 
bited by  98  families  of  Indians,  applied  to  the  cul- 
ture of  cocliineal  and  seeds;  very  close  to  the  c. 
of  its  head  settlement. 
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Joan,  S.  anollier,  of  the  province  and  corre- 
^imiento  of  Caiita  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  tlie  curacy 
of  Afabillos  Baxos. 

Juan,  S.  anollier,  of  the  liead  settlement  of  the 
district  and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Cuiceo  in  Niieva 
Esijnfia.  Jt  is  of  a  mild  lempcratiirc,  contains  4k2 
iTiinilics  of  Indians,  exercised  in  the  cnitivatioii  of 
ti)e  land  ;  and  in  some  of  its  immediate  ranc/ios  are 
18  families  of  Spaniards,  Mitslees,  and  Mnlattoes. 
Two  leagues  w.  of  its  ca|)ital. 

JdAN,  S.  another,  of  tlie  head  settlement  of 
Hueliuetlan,  and  alcaldia  maj/or  of  Cucatlan,  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  warm  temperature  ; 
situate  on  the  skirt  of  a  mountain,  with  73  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  who  live  by  a  commerce  in  salt- 
petre and  cochineal.  Eight  leagues  e.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Mistepeque,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ne- 
japa,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  cold  and 
moist  temperature;  situate  on  a  lofly  plain,  with 
So  families  of  Indians.  One  league  from  its  head 
settlement. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  same  head  settlement, 
alcaldia  mayor,  and  kingdom  as  the  former ;  si- 
tuate on  a  short  plain,  surrounded  with  barrancas 
or  chasms.  It  contains  48  families  of  Indians, 
who  commerce  in  seeds  and  cochineal,  and  is  four 
leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  same  alcaldia  mayor 
and  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains  25  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  is  little  more  than  two  leagues 
s.to.  of  its  head  settlement,  Histotepec. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  ofEvaii- 
gelista,  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the 
Jesuits  in  (lie  province  of  Cinaloa. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Quieguelani,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Ne- 
japa,  in  Nneva  Espafia.     It  contains  18  families 
of  Indians,  and  is  four  leagues  n.e.  of  its  head 
settlement.     It  is  fertilized  by  a  river  running  in 
its  vicinity,  and  maintains  itself  by  its  gardens  and 
orchards. 
i       Juan,  8.    another,   of  the  head    settlement  of 
I  Atoyaque,  and   alcaldia   mayor    of  Xicayan,  in 
'  the    same  kingdom.     It   contains   J4    Indian    fa- 
•milies,  and   is   10  leagues  n,  u\  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Juan  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Milla,  nm\  alcaldia  mayor  of 'IVutillan,  in  tiu'  .same 
kingdom  ;  of  a  mild  temperature,  and  containing 
24  Indian  famdies.  Eour  leagues  from  its  head 
settlement. 

J I  as,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Magdalcna,  and  alcadia  mayor  of  IzatloJi,  in  the 


same  kingdom  ;  on  the  e.  shore  of  a  lake  which 
lies  between  that  head  settlement  and  the  capital, 
Agualulco. 

Juan,  S.  another,  called  Nuestra  Seriora  de 
San  Juan,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Lagos,  in  the  kingdom  and  bishopric  of 
Nueva  Galicia.  Although  its  population  be  small, 
there  is  a  vast  concourse  of  people  who  come 
hither  to  visit  the  sanctuary  of  a  miraculous  image, 
held  in  particular  devotion  throughout  (he  whole 
district.  Nine  leagues  s.xa.  of  its  capital,  on  the 
side  of  the  river. 

Juan,  S.  another,  which  is  a  real  of  silver 
mines,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Sonora, 
distinct  from  the  capital. 

Juan,  S.  anotlier,  with  the  addition  of  San 
Pedro,  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the 
Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Nayaith,  and  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Galicia.  Twenty  leagues  s.s.e.  of  the 
settlement  of  La  Mesa. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Tuzcacuesco,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Amola,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains  19  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  who  live  by  making  mats  from  the 
palm-tree.  Seven  leagues  n.w.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Rio,  in 
the  province  of  Tepeguana  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya  ;  a  large  town,  inhabited  by  Spaniards, 
Mustct<s,  Mulatlocs,  and  Indians.  Fifteen  leagues 
n.  of  the  capital,  Guadiana. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cumana. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  government  and  juris- 
diction of  Portobelo,  in  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme  ;  between  the  rivers  Chagre 
and  Pcqueni. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Nepo- 
muccno,  of  the  missions  which  were  held  bv  the 
Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Mainas 
of  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  on  the  shore  of  the 
Nepo. 

Juan,  S,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Popayan,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
(iranada. 

.'uan,  S.  another,  of  Nuevo  Mexico;  on  (he 
shore  of  a  river  which  enters  the  Grande  del 
Norte,  between  the  settlements  of  Acomas  and 
Galiste. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Tarau- 
mara,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  ;  on  tlie 
shore  of  the  river  Conchos,  near  the  settlement  of 
Alamo. 

.li'AN,  S.  another,  a  village  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Espirilu  Santo  in  iirazil. 
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Juan,  S,  another,  of  the  kingdom  of  Nucva 
Espaua  ;  on  the  sea-coast. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  captain- 
ship of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the 
shore,  and  at  tiie  head  of  the  river  Uruguay. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  IJuenos  Ayrcs,  at  ti»c  source  of  the  river 
Ibiqucy-guaza. 

Juan,  S.  anotiier,  of  tlie  province  and  alcaldia 
mni/or  of  Zacatepcques  in  tiie  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
mayor  ofVerapaz,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former. 

Juan,  S.  another,  a  parish  of  the  English,  in 
the  s.  part  of  the  island  Jamaica. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Nciba  in  the  Nucvo  Reyno  de  Granada  ; 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Bache. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  district  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  (he  government  of  San  Juan  Jiron  in  the 
same  kingdom;  on  the  shore  of  the  llio  Grande 
«le  la  Magdalena,  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sogaraoso  and  the  port  Villareal. 

.li'AN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
inciit  of  Cartagena  3  situate  s.  s.  w.  of  the  town 
San  Benito  Abad. 

.luAN,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  i)y  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mainas  and  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  Napo,  opposite  the  settlement  of  the 
Nombre  de  Maria. 

Juan,  S.  another,  called  San  Juan  Francisco 
Regis,  a  rediiccion  of  Indians  of  the  Sinaruca  na- 
tion, of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Orinoco,  and  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Ciranada  ;  founded  in  17j9,  on  the  shore 
of  ti)e  Meta. 

Juan,  S.  another,  a  parish  of  the  Englisli,  the 
head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badocs,  on  the  e.  coast. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Zacapula  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala . 

Juan,  S.  another,  in  the  same  province  and 
kiny;dom. 

JuAN,S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Cabal- 
leros,  of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  Je- 
suits in  Nuevo  Mexico. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucumiin,  with  the  surname  of  Bajitista, 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Salta ;  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Pasagc  or  Salado. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Georgia,  where  the  English  have  a  fort ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Apalacbi,  near  the  sea-coast. 


Joan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corrcs^- 
mienlo  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  at  tlie 
source  of  the  river  Maipo. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  island  of  S.  Domingo, 
in  the  valley  of  its  name,  and  on  the  shore  of  a 
river. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  captain' 
skip  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil ;  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Tapacuro. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  tJesuits  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  near  the  river 
Yvuy  firandc,  about  JO  miles  >i.  c.  of  San  Miguel. 
Lat.  28°  2G'  Sb"  s.     Long.  5i°  28'  40"  w. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  same  missions  of  tlie 
Chiquitos  Indians,  and  kingdom  of  Peru,  at  the 
foot  of  a  serrania. 

Juan,  S.  aimther,  with  the  surname  of  Nepo- 
nuiccno,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Mainas,  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  distinct  from 
another  (here  of  the  same  name;  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Nanay. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  whicli  were 
held  b}'  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  kingdom 
of  the  former  settlement,  near  that  of  San  Andres. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Bap« 
tista,  in  the  province  and  government  of  the  Chi- 
quitos Indians,  near  the  lakes. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Nepo- 
muceno,  in  the  province  and  govermnent  of  Car- 
tagena, of  the  Nucvo  Reyno  de  Granada  ;  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  district  of  the  town  of 
Maria  ;  one  of  the  new  settlements  founded  by  the 
Governor  Don  Juan  Pimienta,  in  1776. 

Juan,  S,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Sahagnn, 
in  the  same  province  and  government  as  the 
former  ;  founded  in  the  Sabanas,  by  the  same  go- 
vernor, in  the  above  year. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  tiie  j)rovince  of  California, 
on  the  sea-coast ;  two  leagues  from  the  bay  of 
San  Christoval,  with  the  surname  of  Baptista. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  Indians,  of  the  same  pro- 
vince, near  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  fronting  the  island 
of  Catalina. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  addition  of  San 
Pablo,  of  Indians,  of  the  same  province  as  tiie 
Ibrmer ;  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  opposite  (lie 
island  of  the  Angel  de  la  Guardia,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  bay  of  San  Luis  Gonzaga. 

Juan,  S.  a  city  of  (he  province  and  corregimi- 
ento  of  Cuyo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  n.  of  (he 
city  of  Mcndoza.  It  lias  a  parish  church  and 
three  chapels;  namely,  (hose  of  San  Cleinen(e, 
San  Miguel,  and  La  Coiicepcion,  in  the  old  settle- 
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mcnt,  and  serving  as  chapels  of  ease  ;  also  the  con- 
vents ot  the  orders  of  S.  Domingo,  San  Agustin, 
an  house  of  entertainment  of  the  monks  of  Nuestra 
Seiiora  dc  la  Merced,  an  hospital  of  San  Juan  de 
Dios,  and  a  college  which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits. 
In  its  district  are  some  good  mines  of  alum. 

Juan,  S.  a  town  of  the  province  and  correghni- 
ento  of  Puchacay,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former  city  ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Biobio,  W. 
of  the  town  of  San  Rafael. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Baptista, 
a  capital  and  real  of  silver  mines,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Sonora  ;  situate  between  the 
sources  of  the  two  riversHiaqui  and  Sonora.  See 
the  latter  article. 

Juan,  S.  another  town,  of  the  Portuguese,  in 
Brazil  ;  situate  on  the  shore,  and  at  the  source  of 
the  river  Parana-iba. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  captain- 
ship of  Seara  in  Brazil,  on  the  coast  of  cape 
Blanco. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  captain- 
ship of  Paraiba  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  Paraiba. 

Juan,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Del 
Rev,  in  the  province  and  captaiiish  p  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro in  Brazil  ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  Las 
Muertes. 

[J  IAN,  S.  DEI,  Rio,  a  town  of  the  intcndancy 
of  Durango,  to  the  s.  zc.  of  the  lake  of  Parras. 
We  must  not  confound  this  town  with  the  place 
•which  bears  the  same  name  iu  the  intcndancy  of 
Mexico,  which  is  situated  to  the  e.  of  Queretaro, 
Population  10,200.] 

[.(I'AN,  S.  DEI,  Kio,  a  town  of  the  intendancy 
of  Mexico,  surrounded  with  gardens,  adorned  with 
vines  and  anona.  Height  1978  metres,  or  64!;9 
feet.] 

Ji  AN  S.  an  island  of  the  river  La  Plata,  in  the 
province  and  governuK  nt  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Abipones  Indians. 

JuA.s,  S.  another,  near  the  const  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  and  lapliiiiiship  ot  Para,  at  the  en- 
trance ot  the  river  'I  nrirana. 

JiAN,  S.  aiiollier  island,  of  the  N.  sea,  one 
of  the  I>esser  Antilles  ;  between  those  of  Puertorico 
and  La  Virgen  Ciorda,  to  the  c.  ot  the  fornier. 

.TuAN,  S.  another,  a  small  island,  wilh  ihe  sur- 
name of  Baptivta,  in  the  gull  of  California  and 
Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes,  in  llie  interior  of  the  gulf, 
between  its  coast  and  that  ot  .Nueva  Espafia,  and 
nearest  to  the  latter,  opposite  the  river  Sonora. 

Ji'AN,S,  some  .small  isles  near  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Venezuela. 
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Juan,  S.  a  point  of  land  or  extremity,  of  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Nicara- 
gua, and  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  in  the  S.  sea; 
one  of  those  which  form  the  gulf  of  Papagayo. 

Juan,  S.  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  and  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada ;  between  the  islands  Piragua  and 
Maracaro. 

JuAN,S.  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Nicaragua,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ci'uatemala,  in  the  N.  sea  ;  one  of  those  which  form 
the  entrance  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

Juan,  S.  another,  on  the  coast  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Ciranada,  in  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
to  (he  e.  of  La  Colorada. 

.Tlan,  S.  another,  in  the  e.  head  of  the  island 
of  Puertorico,  in  lat.  18°  45'.     Long.  SIP. 

.iuAN,  S.  a  bay  on  the  co;ist  of  the  S.  sea,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Choco  ;  large, 
convenient,  and  sheltered,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
are  the  islands  of  Chirambira,  and  into  it  runs  a 
river  of  the  same  name. 

Juan,  S.  a  large  and  convenient  bay  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Es- 
paiia,  and  gulf  of  California. 

Juan,  S.  a  ])ort  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  the 
province  and  corregimieiito  of  Pisco  ;  in  the  vici- 
nity of  which  arc  seen  many  pieces  of  stone,  or 
ruins  of  two  fortresses,  put  there  by  the  Incas. 

Juan,  S.  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  govermnent  of  Nicaragua  in  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala;  the  waste  water  of  the  fircat 
lake  rnnnir)g  into  the  N.  sea.  The  whole  of  it  is 
navigable  tor  large  vessels  ;  and  ou  its  shore  a  fort 
has  been  built  to  defend  its  entrance. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
menl  of  Cartagena,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada, which  rises  in  the  mountains,  and  enters  the 
sea  opposite  the  island  of  Tortuguilla,  serving  as 
limits  which  divide  this  jurisdiction  from  that  of 
Daricn. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Veragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme, 
whicli  rises  in  the  sierras  of  Guanico,  and,  run- 
ning s.  enters  the  Pacific. 

JuAN,S.  another,  very  abundant  river,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Darien,  of  the  same 
kingdom  as  the  former,  dividing  its  jurisdiction 
from  that  of  Panama. 

JrAN,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Choco,  which  rises  iu  the  province  of  An- 
tioquia,  and,  after  a  long  and  circuitous  course, 
empties  itsell  into  the  S.  sea  in  a  large  body.  On 
its  shore,  and  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  is  a  watch* 
tower. 
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J  (TAX,  S.  another,  of  the  same  province  and 
government  as  the  former.  It  rises  in  the  sierra 
of  Sinda^na,  and,  making  a  bend,  enters  by 
the  w.  into  the  S.  sea,  opposite  the  island  of 
Gorgona. 

Juan,  S.  anotlier,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Veneznela,  which  rises  .?.  of  the  hike  Ta- 
carigua,  and  enters  tiie  Coxede. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Bnenos  Ayres.  It  is  small,  runs  s.  and 
enters  the  Plata  at  its  month,  between  the  river 
I)c  Vacas  and  tiie  colony  of  Sacramento. 

Juan,  S.  another,  also  small,  of  the  island  of 
S.  Domingo.  It  rises  in  the  sierra  of  the  mines 
of  Ciboo,  rnns  s.  s.  w.  and  unites  itself  with  the 
Mixo  to  enter  the  Artibonito. 

.h'AN,  S.  another,  a  small  river,  of  the  same 
island,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the  ??.  coast.  It 
runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea,  between  the  bay  of  Bal- 
samo  and  the  cajie  of  La  Pena. 

Juan,  S.  another,  also  small,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  which  runs 
71.  and  enters  the  Pilcomayo. 

Juan,  S.  another,  large  and  abundant,  of  the 
province  of  Florida ;  which  runs  n.  ti.  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  on  the  e.  coast,  by  the  Baliama 
channel. 

Juan,  S.  another,  called  Dc  Juan,  in  the  island 
of  Cuba.  It  runs  5.  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  coast 
of  this  rhumb,  between  the  port  of  Trinidad  and 
tlie  bay  of  Xagua. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cfl/?<o««- 
sbip  of  llio  Janeiro  in  Brazil,  wliich  runs  s.s.e. 
and  enters  the  sea,  close  to  cape  Frio,  between  the 
rivers  Hermoso  and  De  la  Aldea. 

Juan,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi' 
miento  of  Chichas  and  Tarija  in  Peru. 

Juan,  S.  another,  large  and  abundant,  of  Ca- 
nada, which  rises  from  a  lake  near  the  river  S. 
Lawrence,  runs  n.  e.  then  j.  and  enters  the  sea  in 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Acadia. 

JtJAN,S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Posses- 
sion, in  the  strait  of  Magellan.  It  runs  e.  and  en- 
ters the  sea,  in  the  bay  of  La  Gente  or  People. 

Juan,  S.  a  canal,  in  the  same  strait  as  the 
former  river,  which  communicates  with  the  S.  sea, 
and  extending  from  the  point  of  Tinquechisgua  to 
that  of  San  Martin. 

Juan,  S.  a  fort  of  the  English,  in  the  province 
and  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  and  near  where  this 
river  enters  the  sea. 

Juan,  S.  a  large,  fertile,  and  beautiful  valley  of 
the  island  of  S.  Domingo  ;  bounded  by  the  valleys 
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of  Banica  and  Neiba,  and  surrounded  and  watered 
by  the  rivers  Neiba  and  Artibonito. 

Juan,  S.  a  lake  of  the  jirovince  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Rio  del  Hacha  in  the  Nuevo  Key  no 
de  Granada  ;  of  an  oval  figure,  and  situate  on  the 
coast,  between  the  capital  and  the  cape  of  La 
Vela.  This  lake  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  a 
mouth  which  bears  the  same  name. 

[Juan,  S.     See  St.  John.] 

tluAN  Fkunandf.z,  some  islands  of  the  S.  sea, 
thus  called  from  having  been  discovered  by  a 
Spaniard  of  this  name,  in  15G3.  Tliey  are  two, 
the  largest  being  nearest  the  const  and  four  leagues 
long;  the  other,  called  Mas  Afuera,  to  distinguish 
it,  being  small.  The  territory  of  the  first,  towards 
the  ?/.  part,  is  composed  of  mountains  covered  with 
trees,  and  amongst  others,  with  pepper  trees 
similar  to  those  of  Chiapa.  In  the  s.  part, 
which  is  most  barren,  on  account  of  the  strong 
winds  that  prevail,  there  are  no  trees,  save  in  some 
glens  formed  by  the  Iiills  ;  but  there  is  found  n 
species  of  reed  or  straw  of  an  height  exceeding  a 
man's  stature.  There  are  numberless  streams 
which  rush  down  from  the  mountains,  and  form- 
ing various  cascades,  fall  into  the  sea.  The  tem- 
perature is  very  cold.  In  the  w.  part  is  a  port, 
which  is  the  best,  although  not  very  secure,  as 
being  exposed  to  the  «.  and  n.  e.  winds.  It  is  50 
fathoms  deep,  and  is  in  the  winter  almost  useless, 
through  the  great  risk  which  vessels  encounter  in 
it.  Besides  this  there  are  two  other  smaller  ports, 
the  one  to  the  e.  the  other  to  tiie  zo.  ;  but  these  are 
only  to  be  made  by  small  vessels.  These  islands 
are  desert,  and  have  nothing  upon  them  but  moun- 
tain goats,  and  on  the  sti'ojids  sea-wolves  in  abun- 
dance. In  the  aforesaid  port,  however,  is  abun- 
dance of  delicate  fisii  of  dilT'erent  sorts,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  cotl  very  similar  to  that  f(ninil  off  New- 
foundland ;  another  fish  called  the  lo/lo,  having  on 
its  back  a  spur  like  ivory,  which  is  an  antidote 
against  tiic  tooth-ache;  also  here  are  found  lob- 
sters of  half  a  yard  long,  of  delicate  flavour.  The 
islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  have  ever  been  a  place 
of  resort  for  pirates  of  the  S.  sea,  where  they  might 
take  in  water  and  fuel,  and  provide  themselves 
with  the  flesh  of  the  goats;  and  to  prevent  this 
latter  accommodation,  the  president  of  Chile  sent 
hither  a  number  of  mastiff-dogs,  to  devour  and 
extirpate  the  above  animals,  nor  without  success, 
for  these  arc  now  scarcely  to  be  seen,  whilst  the 
dogs  are  found  in  immense  packs,  and  have  the  • 
peculiarity  of  never  barking.  A  Scotchman 
named  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  must  have  been' 
left  there  by  some  pirate,  lived  for  five  years  on 
one  of  these  islands,  when  he  was  taken  off  by  a 
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Brilish  ship.  The  same  also  happened  to  a  Mos- 
quito Indian.  The  English  ndinirni  d'eorge 
Anson  staid  some  days  in  the  port  of  this  island, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Cumberland,  after  that  lie 
and  all  his  crew  had  undergone  great  hardships 
in  doubling  cape  Morn,  in  171 1;  and  it  was 
shortly  afterwards  visited  by  Uon  Jorge  Juan,  and 
Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  willi  two  frigates.  The 
aforesaid  admiral  sowed  in  the  island  various  fruits 
and  heriis  for  the advantageof such  as  n)ight  after- 
wards visit  it.  Tiiese  islands  are  JOO  leagues  from 
the  continent  of  Chile,  and  440  71.  of  the  cape  of 
Hornos,  in  lat.  32^  40'  s. 

JUANA,  S.  an  island  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
in  the  river  Hiobio,  formed  by  an  arm  whicli  this 
river  throws  out,  and  which  runs  back  into  itself. 
In  this  island  is  a  Ibrtress  of  the  same  name,  a 
frontier  of  the  Araucanos  Indians,  who  burut  and 
destroyed  it  in  the  war  of  1601. 
JUANAMBU.  SceGuANAMBu. 
JUANICO,  .S.  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of 
California,  very  close  to  the  coast,  between  the 
gulf  of  Fiilpilo  and  the  island  of  Carmen. 

J U HONES,  a  river  in  the  province  and  rorrc- 
gbnieiito  of  Piura,  and  kingdom  of  Peru,  wliich 
runs  u\  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Tunibez. 

JUCAROENE,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil.  It 
rises  near  tiie  coast,  runs5.y.  e.  and  enters  the 
sea  between  the  Longoribo  and  the  Yapitingo. 
fJUCATAN.  See  Yucatan.] 
JUCHIPILA,  a  province  and  akaldia  ttiai/or 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  G'alicia,  and  bishopric 
of  G'liadalaxara.  Its  jurisdiction  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive,  although  fertile  in  grain,  and  aliounding 
in  cattle.  It  has  some  mines  of  gold  of  a  quality 
much  esteemed  for  i(s  value  and  ductility.  'J'he 
ca|>ital  is  the  seltlement  of  the  same  name,  situate 
on  the  shore  of  a  river.  It  has  a  convent  of  (he 
order  of  San  Krancisco,  with  an  acting  curate,  and 
isiniiabited  by  many  families  of  Indians,  J\/ustrts, 
and  Mulattoes,  and  some  Spaniards  ;  and  these 
more  particularly  in  the  estates  of  i(s  district.  It 
is  20  leagues  n.  of  Guadalaxara  ;  in  long.  207°  45'. 
Lat.  22'  4S'.  The  other  settlements  are, 
.Aposol,  Mesquitula, 

S.  Miguel,  ('ospala, 

S.  Pedro,  Mezquilul, 

Santa  Maria,  Atemanica, 

Santiago,  S.  Pedro  Aualco, 

Tnlucon,  S.  Lucas, 

Movajrua,  Atnatlan. 

.IIJCIIIQIJ]';,  a  settlement  of  the  head  seltle- 
ment  ot    the   district    of  .Nanlinga,   and    alcnldia 
viai/nr  of  Xalapa,  in  Nucvii  Espana. 
vol..  II. 
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JUCIIITEPEC,  a  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcalJia  mayor  of  Villalta 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  26  families  of 
Indians,  and  is  four  leagues  and  a  half  5.  of  its 
capital. 

JL'COTACATO,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
seltlement  of  the  district  of  Uruapan,  and  ahaldia 
Wf/vorof  Valladolid,  in  the  province  and  bishopric 
of  Mechoacan.  It  contains  30  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  two  leagues  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

JUDAC,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana. 

JUDAS,  a  cape  or  point  of  the  5.  coast  of  the 
island  Newfoundland,  within  the  bay  of  Plai- 
sance. 

JUDERA,  a  small  river  of  the  island  S.  Do- 
mingo, which  rises  in  the  valley  of  Banica,  runs 
ID.  and  turning  to  the  «.  w.  enters  the  Artibonito. 

JUDIO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Maracaibo  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  rises  in 
the  Settlement  of  Timotes,  between  Truxillo  and 
Merida,  runs  to  that  rhumb,  and  enters  the  lake  of 
Maracaibo  by  the  5.  side. 

JuDio,  a  bay  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  S. 
Domingo,  of  the  w.  head,  and  territory  of  the 
French,  on  the  side  of  Dry  bay. 

JUDIOS,  Los,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  Dutch,  or  in  the  colony  of  Surinam,  on  the 
skirt  of  a  mountain,  and  by  the  side,  and  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Surinam,  on  an  extensive 
llanura  called  Sahara  de  Judios. 

[JUDITH  Point,  the  s.  eastcrniost  point  of 
Rhode  Island  state,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Washington  county,  in  South  Kingston  town- 
sliip.] 

[JUDOSA  Bay,  in  Louisiana,  lies  in  the  n.  a-, 
corner  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  A  chain  of  islands 
form  a  communication  between  it  s.  w.  of  St.  Ber- 
nard's bay.] 

JuDosA,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Sonora  in  Nueva  Es- 
paiia. 

JUri'O,  a  settlement  of  the  head  seltlement  of 
the  district  and  aha/Jin  mayor  of  Oslotipae  in 
Nueva  Espana;  situate  near  the  coast  of  the  S. 
sea. 

JUL('A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rc^iniienlo  of  Xauxa  in  Peru. 

JULC.AMARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrcgim/enio  of  Angaraes  in  IVru.  In  its  dis- 
trict are  some  silver  mines,  which  arc  worked, 
tluiUirh  to  little  prolit. 

JULl,  a    large,    beautiful,    a.-id    well-peopled 
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settlement  of  tlie  province  and  correniniieiifo  of 
La  Paz  ill  j'oru,  near  lliclalii!  ofClnicuilo,  and  on 
this  account  of  an  nnhcalthy  climate.  The  na- 
tives sutler  much  from  bail  siiiht.  It  has  four 
very  ijood  churches,  ^vhich  arc,  Jerusalem,  .San 
Pedro,  San  Juan  de  Lelran,  and  Santa  Maria  la 
Mayor:  the  second  of  these  is  the  principal,  and 
to  it  is  contiijuous  a  Ijcuutiful  college  which  he- 
longed  to  tlie  Jesuits,  the  parish  priests  of  the 
settlement,  with  an  hospital  provided  with  all  ne- 
cessaries. 

JULIACA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
eorns;imit'Mlo  of  Lampa  in  Peru. 

JL^LIAN,  S.  a  large  and  commodious  bay  on 
the  coast  lying  between  the  river  Plata  and  the 
straits  of  Magellan;  in  lat.  49°  s.  between  the 
capes  Lookout  and  Barrcras. 

Julian,  S,  a  point  of  the  above  coast,  wliich 
is  also  called  Cape  Fourchu. 

Julian,  S.  a  port  on  the  e.  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, between  the  bay  of  Liebres  and  the  island  of 
Tichot. 

r J  U L I ENN E.  See  N  i^vnE.] 
[JULIET  Mount,  in  N.  America,  lies  on  the 
n.  side  of  Illinois  river,  opposite  the  jjlace  where 
that  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Thcakiki 
and  Plein  rivers.  The  middle  of  mount  Juliet  is 
in  lat.  'i'-I\5'  n.  Long.  88^  44'  lo.  from  London.] 
JULIiVES,  a  settlement  and  garrison  of  tlie 
provinceand  government  of  Coaguila  in  the  king- 
dom of  Nueva  A'izcaya,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Conchos. 

JULQUILL.4i,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corre^imiento  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  tue  curacy  of  Pativilca  in  the  province 
of  Santa. 

JULUMITO  y  Ciiucmi,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Popayan  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

JUMATA,  a  small  river  of  tlie  provinceand 
colony  of  Pennsylvania,  which  runs  e. 

[JUMPING  Point.  Sec  Navesinic  liar- 
bour.] 

JUNCAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimicnto  of  Copiapo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile;  situate  near  the  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the 
liver  of  its  name. 

JuNCAL,  another  settlement,  with  the  distinctive 
title  of  Alto,  in  the  same  province  and  kingdom  as 
the  former,  and  at  the  source  of  the  above  river. 
On  the  opposite  side,  not  far  from  the  shore,  are 
some  large  \  astur^-s  oi  vicui'ias. 

JuNCAL.  The  aforesaid  river  runs  zo.  and  en- 
ters the  sea,  although  frequently  so  dry  as  not  to 
xeach  it. 


JuNCAL,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  same  pro- 


vince, in  lat.  25-"  42'. 

JuNCAL,  a  lake  of  tiie  province  and  govevn- 
mcnl  of  Venezuela,  near  the  river  Guarico,  and  ;;. 
o(  the  sierm  of  Cai  rizal. 

.1  UNCOS,  a  barbarous  and  ferocious  nation  of 
Indians,  of  tin;  kingdom  of  Chile,  allies  of  the 
Araucano*.  They  live  in  the  territory  which  has 
to  the«.  the  river  Uueno,  and  to  the  s.  the  island 
of  Chiloe.  They  inti-'stthe  country,  and  render  a 
voyage  to  Chiloe  impracticable. 

JINDACE,  a  settlement  of  the  provinceand 
government  of  Anfioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Ucyno  de 
Granada;  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  in  the  part 
which  enters  tlie  Cauca. 

Ju.vdahk.  The  aforesaid  river  rises  in  the 
valley  of  Curnme,  runs  e.  inclining  a  little  to  s. 
and  enters  the  Cauca. 

JUNDIAVO,  or  JuNDiAi,  a  small  river  of  the 
province  and  caplahnhipoi  S.  Vicente  in  Brazil.  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  near  tlie  coast,  runs  k'.  and 
enters  the  llariiiambu  or  Tiete,  between  those  of 
.luqniri  and  ('apivari. 

JUNIPER,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Virginia,  in  the  county  of  Halifax, 
which  runs  r .  and  enters  the  Meherin. 

[JUNIUS,  a  military  township  in  New  York 
slate, bounded  ti.  by  (jalcn,  and  s.  by  Romulus.] 

[Junius  Creek,  a  «.  branch  of  the  Little  Kan- 
haw  ay,  which  interlocks  with  the  ri'.  waters  of 
Monongahela  river,  and  wliich  may  one  day  admit 
a  shorter  passage  from  the  latter  into  the  Ohio. 
See  Lima;  Kaniiavvay.] 

JUNTA,  or.luNCTio.N  of  the  Rivers  of  San 
Pedro  and  of  ]\hlipilla,  a  settlement  of  the  mis- 
sions held  by  the  monks  of  S.  Francisco,  in  the 
alcaldia  ma^or  of  Acaponeta,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Espafia. 

JUNTAS,  Sa.\  Onofrcde  las,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Antioquia  in 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  S.  Aguslin. 

Juntas,  another,  with  the  addition  De  los 
Rios,  in  the  missions  held  by  the  order  of  S.  Fran- 
cisco in  Nuevo  Mexico.     Founded  in  IGOO. 

.luNTAs,  another,  in  the  province  and  bishop- 
ric of  Ostimuri.  ' 
Juntas,  a  river  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  and  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  rises  «.  of  the  city  of  Lo.xa,  and  runs 
e.  collecting  the  waters  of  several  others,  through 
a  great  s))ace  of  territory,  and  then,  changing  it* 
name  to  Santiago,  enters  the  Marafion,  opposit« 
the  city  of  Santiago  de  las  Montanas. 
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JUNUILLA,  a  settlement  of  tlie  proTince  and 
corregimiento  of  Gliachapojas  in  Peru ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Chisquilla, 

JUQLJILA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  nlcaldia  maj/or  of  Xicayan  in 
Nueva  Espaiia.  It  is  of  a  cold  and  moist  tempe- 
rature, contains  five  families  of  Spaniards,  and 
lt?0  of  Indians,  and  is  20  leagues  w.  of  its  capi- 
tal. 

JcQUiLA,  another  settlement  and  head  settle- 
ment, of  the  district  of  the  same  kingdom,  in  the 
n/f«W(a /nayor  of  Villalta.  It  contains  100  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  is  seven  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

JUQUIRI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  San  Vicente  in  Brazil,  which  rises 
'in  the  mountains  near  the  coast,  runs  nearly  due 
w.  and  enters  the  Harihambu  or  Tiete. 

JURA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rcgimiento  of  Porco  in  Peru. 

J  UK  VENA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  I^as  Amazonas.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of 
the  Portuguese,  n.  of  the  road  leading  to  Villaboa, 
runs  e.  and  then  turns  its  course  to  n.  which  it  fol- 
lows for  many  leagues. 

JUUBO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cartagena,  in  the  district  of  Sini'i,  which 
runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  ol  Darien. 

JURIES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  the 
province  of  its  name,  the  same  being  part  of  Tu- 
cuman  in  Peru  ;  bounded  k.  s.  iv.  by  the  province 
ofChicas.     See  Tucuman. 

JURUBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corvegimiento  of  Guamachuco  in  Peru,  one  of 
the  four  districts  into  which  the  curacy  of  Estan- 
cias  is  divided. 

fJURUYO.    See  Mexico.] 

.TUSTLAHUACA,  a  jurisdiction  and  alcaldia 
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»«ayo)*  of  Nueva  Espana,  producing  nothing  but 
wheat,  maize,  seed,  fruits,  and  some  goats,  in 
the  flesh  of  which  the  trade  consists.  It  has  seven 
settlements,  which  are  head  settlements  of  dis- 
tricts. 

The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  its  name,  of  an 
hot  temperature,  containing  175  families  of  In- 
dians, including  those  of  five  small  settlements  or 
wards  of  its  district.  It  is  40  leagues  s.  c.  of 
Mexico,  in  long.  273°  40'.  Lat.  18".  The  set- 
tlements  of  its  jurisdiction  are  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 
San  Miguel,  Santa  Maria, 


San  Juan, 
Santiago, 


Santiago,  2, 
San  Juan,  2, 
Tecoinaztlahuaca, 
San  Francisco, 
San  Martin,  2, 
San  Mateo, 
Santiago,  3, 
Zuchiquilatzan, 
San  Juan,  3, 
Tilapan. 


Santa  Catalina, 

San  Martin, 

Ixpaltepcc, 

Tepexillo, 

Tlacotepec, 

Chavico, 

Mistepec, 

Tepletatongo, 

San  Lucas, 

JUYACAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimieiito  of  Truxillo  in  Peru,  founded  in  a 
ravine  of  the  valley  of  Viri'i,  six  leagues  from  the 
settlement  of  San  Pedro. 

JUZANTLA,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  the  (z/caMrt  }>( at/or  of  Maravatio 
in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  24  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  I'J  leagues  e.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

JUZIA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cap' 
lainsltip  of  llheos  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near  the  coast, 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  rivers  Duna 
and  Paliba. 


K 


[JvAATS'  Baan,  in  New  York  state,  lies  on 
the  u\  bank  of  Hudson's  river,  seven  miles  *. 
from  Kaats'  Kill,  and  15  n.  of  Kingston.] 

[Kaats'  Kh,l,  or  Catskim,,  a  small  village 
of  30  or  40  houses  and  stores,  in  the  state  of  New 
York  ;  situated  on  the  u\  side  of  Katskill  river, 
eight  miles  .t.  tv.  of  Hudson  cily,and  94  n.  of  New 
York.     It  has  the  appcaianceof  a  thriving  place, 


and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  buildings  on  .i 
marshy  point  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  for  the 
advantage  of  deeper  water ;  the  creek  on  which  the 
stores  now  utand  being  too  shallow.  The  town- 
ship of  this  name  contains  1980  inhabitants,  of 
whom  'Jl'J  are  electors,  and  305  slaves.] 

[Kaats'  Kill,  a  creek  on  which  stands  the 
above  town.] 
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[Kaats'  Kim-  Mountains,  in  (lie  vicinity  of 
thciibove  town,  on  tlie  w.  bunk  of  Hudson's  river; 
which  make  a  majestic  ajjpearaiice.  These  are 
the  first  part  of  the  cliain  of  mountains  called  the 
Alh'irhany  or  Appalachian  Mountains.] 

[KAHiNONWOLOHALi:,  the  principal  vil- 
laifeoftiie  Oneida  Indians,  in  wiiich  is  Oneida 
castle,  about  20  miles  *.  of  to.  from  Wliitestown, 
and  12  u).  of  Paris.  There  is  but  one  framed 
house  in  this  villajjfe.  Their  habitations  are  but  a 
small  improvement  upon  the  ancient  zcigwuiiis  ; 
and  arc  scattered  sparsely  (hrouirhout  an  enclo- 
sure of  several  miles  in  circumlerencc,  within 
which  they  kee])  their  cattle,  horses,  and  swine, 
and  without,  plcint  their  corn  and  sow  their 
grain.] 

fKAHOKIA.     SeeCAiioKiA.] 

KALLl,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  parish  and  district  of  Santiago,  near 
tlie  u).  coast. 

[KAMTSCriATKA  Sea  lies  between  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  America.  In  Lat.  66°  n.  they 
are  separated  by  a  strait  only  18  miles  wide.  Cap- 
tain Cook,  in  his  last  voyage,  has  established  the 
certainty  of  this  near  approximation  of  the  con- 
tinents beyond  a  doubt ;  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  each  continent  are  similar,  and  frequently  pass 
and  repass  in  canoes  from  one  continent  to  the 
other.  From  these  and  other  circumstances  it  is 
rendered  highly  probably  that  America  was  first 
peopled  from  the  n.  e.  parts  of  Asia.  IJut  since 
the  Esquimaux  Indians  are  manilcstly  a  separate 
species  of  men,  and  bear  a  near  resemblance  to 
the  H.  Europeans,  it  is  believed  thjit  the  Esqui- 
maux Indians  emigrated  from  the  w,  w.  parts  of 
Europe.] 

KANATINOS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Louisiana;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Trinidad,  in  the  road  which 
leads  to  Nuevo  Mexico, 

[KAA'AWA,  or  Kaniiam  a,  a  large  mountain- 
ous county  on  the  w.  line  of  Virginia,  having  the 
Ohio  river  on  the  n.  u'.  and  Kentucky  xc.  The 
population  of  this  county  is  includetl  in  Green 
Briar,  being 6015  inhabitants,  including  SlOslaves. 
About  seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Elk  river 
in  this  county,  is  a  burning  spring,  capacious 
enousrh  to  hold  40  gallons.  A  bituminous  vapour 
constantly  issues  from  it,  which  agitating  the  sand 
around  it,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  boiling 
spring.  On  presenting  a  torch  within  18  or  20 
inches  of  the  mouth,  it  flames  up  in  a  column, 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  about  18  inches 
diameter,  and  which  sometimes  burns  20  minutes, 
and  at  other  times  has  continued  three  days.     Ge- 
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neral  Clarke  kindled  the  vapour,  staid  about  it  an 
hour,  and  left  it  burnitiir.] 

[KANAWAGERES,  an  Indian  village  on  the 
rr.  side  of  Genessee  river,  four  miles  w.  s.  w.  of 
Hart  lord,  in  the  Genessee  country,  in  New 
York.] 

[KANIIAWAY,  Great,  a  river  of  Virginia, 
of  considerable  note  for  the  feitility  of  its  lands, 
and  still  more  as  hading  towards  the  head  waters 
of  James's  river.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  its 
great  and  numerous  rapids  will  admit  a  navigation, 
but  at  an  expence  to  which  it  will  require  ages  to 
render  its  inhabitants  equal.  The  great  obstacles 
begin  at  what  are  called  the  Great  falls,  90  miles 
above  the  mouth,  below  which  are  only  five  or  six 
rapids,  and  these  passable  with  some  difficulty 
even  at  low  water.  From  the  falls  to  the  mouth 
of  Green  Briar  is  100  miles.  It  is  280  yards  wide 
at  its  moutii.  The  head  waters  of  this  river  are 
in  the  w.  part  of  N.  Carolina,  in  the  most  e.  ridge 
oftheAllegliany  or  Appalachian  mountains,  and  n. 
of  the  3Glh  deg.  of  lat.  Its  head  branches  encircle 
those  of  the  Holston,  from  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  Iron  mountain,  through  which  it 
passes  10  miles  aliove  the  ic.id  mines.  About  GO 
miles  from  Little  river  it  receives  Green  Briar 
river  from  the  e.  which  is  the  only  considerable 
tributary  stream  in  all  that  distance.  About  40 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  (irecn  Briar  river,  in 
Virginia,  in  the  Kanhaway,  is  a  remarkable  cata- 
ract. A  large  rock,  a  little  elevated  in  the  mid- 
dle, crosses  the  bed  of  the  river,  over  which  the 
water  shoots,  and  falls  about  50  feet  perpendicu- 
larly, except  at  one  side,  where  the  descent  is  more 
gradual.  The  Great  Kanhaway  is  196  miles  be- 
low Pittsburgh,  and  is  navigable  most  of  the  year; 
and  a  waggon  road  may  be  made  through  the 
mountain  Avhich  occasions  the  falls,  and  by  a  port- 
age of  a  few  miles  oidy,  a  communication  may  be 
had  between  the  waters  of  Great  Kanhaway  and 
Ohio,  and  those  of  James's  river  in  Virginia. 
Down  this  river  great  quantities  of  goods  are  con- 
veyed up  the  Kentucky  riverj  others  on  horseback 
or  in  waggons  to  the  settled  part,  and  sold,  on  an 
average,  at  100  per  cent,  advance.  See  SLLPntia 
Spring.] 

[Kanhaway,  Little,  a  small  navigable  river 
of  Virginia,  which  is  130  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  navigable  10  miles  only.  Perhaps 
its  11.  branch,  called  Junius  Creek,  which  inter- 
locks with  the  w.  waters  of  Monongahela,  may  one 
day  admit  a  shorter  passage  from  the  latter  into  the 
Ohio.] 

[KANZAS.  The  limits  of  the  country  these  In- 
dians claim  is  not  known.     The  country  in  which 
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they  reside,  and  from  thence  to  the  Missouri,  is  ft 
delightful  one,  and  generally  well  watered,  and 
covered  witii  excellent  fimljer.  They  hunt  to  the 
upper  partof  Karizns  and  Arkanzas  rivers.  Their 
trade  may  be  expected  to  increase  « ilh  proper  ma- 
nagement. At  j)resent  they  are  a  dissohile,  law- 
less banditti  ;  frequently  j)liinder  their  traders,  and 
commit  depredations  on  persons  ascending  and  de- 
scending the  Missouri  river  :  population  rather  in- 
creasing. These  people,  as  well  as  the  (jrcat  and 
Jjittlc  Osages,  are  stationary  at  their  villages, 
from  about  the  15lh  of  March  to  Wie  13th  of  May, 
and  again  from  the  l.^th  of  August  to  the  13th  of 
October:  the  rest  of  the  year  is  appropriated  to 
bunting.     They  cultivate  corn,  &c.] 

Kanzas,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and  go- 
vernment as  the  former  settlements.  It  runs  e.  aud 
enters  the  Missouri. 

KA0VL\0C;AM1CH,  alake  of  Canada,  form- 
ed of  a  river  which  runs  s.  zc.  and  enters  that  of 
Utanas. 

K.'VOVIS,  a  small  island  of  the  river  S.  Law- 
rence in  Canada ;  between  the  rivers  S.  Margarite 
and  Trinidad. 

KAPPAS,  a  tribe  of  savage  Indians  of  the  na- 
tion of  the  Illinois,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  Louisiana.  Uefbre  the  discovery  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi they  were  very  numerous  ;  and  their  set- 
tlement is  oppo>;ite  the  possessions  conceded  to 
Mr.  l/nv,  and  belonging  to  the  French  company. 
To  this  establishment  9000  Palatines  were  destined  ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  there  is  not  in  all 
Louisiana  a  tract  of  country  more  advantageous 
for  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  pas- 
tures for  breeding  cattle,  althougli  the  aforesaid 
Law,  and  the  rest  of  the  colonists,  had  not  the  as 
sistance  necessary  to  put  their  settlement  in  a  flou- 
rishing condition. 

[KAll.VTL  NK,  or  Cauytink,  a  plantation  in 
Lincoln  county,  district  of  Maine  ;  consisting  of 
about  20  families,  or  103  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
uppermost  on  Kennebeck  river,  14  miles  w.  of 
Brookfield.J 

KAliOVi,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Guayana, 
in  the  part  possessed  by  the  I'rench.  It  is  small, 
and  enters  the  (^yapoco, 

[KASKASKl.VS  Village  lies  on  the  lo.  bank  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  in  the  N.  W. 'J'errilory,  opposite 
Old  fort.  It  contains  80  houses,  many  of  them 
well  built ;  several  of  stone,  with  gardens,  and 
large  lots  adjoining.  About  'zO  years  ago  it  con- 
tained about  500  whites,  and  between  I  and  500 
Negroes.  The  former  have  large  stocks  of  black 
cattle,  swiuc,  &c.] 


("Kaskaskias,  an  Indian  nation,  near  the  river 
of  that  name  in  the  N.  W.  Territory.  They  can 
furnish  250  warriors.  Three  miles  n.  of  Kaskas- 
kias  is  a  village  of  Illinois  Indians,  of  the  Kaskns- 
kias  tribe,  containing  about  210  persons,  and  GO 
warriors.  They  were  formerly  brave  and  warlike, 
but  are  now  degenerated  and  debauched.  At  the 
late  peace  the  United  States  granted  them  a  sum  of 
money  in  hand,  and  became  bound  to  pay  them 
500  dollars  a  year  for  ever.] 

[Kaskaskias,  a  river  in  the  N.W.  Territory, 
which  is  navigable  for  boats  ISO  miles.  Its  course 
is  s.  s.  w.  and  near  its  month  it  turns  to  the  s.  s.e. 
and  flows  into  the  Mississippi  river,  4G  miles  from 
the  Illinois.  It  runs  tlirouiih  a  rich  country, 
abounding  in  extensive  natural  meadows,  and  num- 
berless herds  of  bufl'alo,  deer,  &c.  High  grounds 
lie  along  the  c.  side  of  the  river,  the  banks  being 
composed  of  lime-stone  and  free-stone,  and  are 
from  100  to  1.^0  feet  high,  divided  in  many  places 
by  deep  cavities,  through  which  many  small  rivu- 
lets pass  before  they  fall  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
sides  of  these  hills,  froiuing  the  river,  are  in  many 
places  perpendicular,  and  appear  like  solid  pieces 
of  masonry,  of  various  colours,  figures,  and  sizes. J 

[KASKASIvUNK,  a  town  of  the  Delawares,  be- 
tween CJreat  Bever  creek  and  Alleghany  river,  in 
Pennsylvania.  Here  the  Aloravian  missionaries 
had  a  settlement.    It  is  40  miles  /;.  of  Pittsburgh.] 

[K.VSKINOMP.V,  a  small  river  which  runs  w. 
into  the  Mississippi,  from  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
in  lit.  36°  43'  n.  On  the  «.  side  of  its  mouth  is 
an  iron  mine.     See  Rlelfoot.] 

[KATEKS  Kill,  a  w.  branch  of  Kaats' 
Kill,  in  New  York  state.] 

[KATHTIPPACAMLNCK,  an  Indian  village, 
situiited  on  the  n.  side  of  Wabash  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  liippacanoe  creek,  anti  about  20  miles 
above  the  Lower  Weau  towns.  In  J79I,  before  its 
destruction  by  Generals  Scott  and  \\'ilkinson,  it 
contained  120  houses,  80  of  which  were  shingle- 
roofed.  The  best  houses  belonged  to  the  French 
traders.  The  gardens  and  improvements  round 
were  delightful.  There  was  a  tavern  with  cellars, 
bar,  public  anil  private  rooms;  and  the  whole 
marked  no  small  degree  of  order  anil  civilization.] 

K.\TSKILL,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
atid  colony  of  New  York,  which  runs  s.  e,  aud 
enters  the  Hudson. 

[KAWAKl'SIC.A,  or  Kowsaki,  a  lake  in  the 
district  of  Maine  ;  laid  down  in  late  maps  as  the 
head  of  Passamaquodilv  river.] 

[KA\  AU.\l{OSSOilA  Creek,  in  New  York 
state,  about  12  miles  zo.  of  the  confluence  of  Fish 
creek  aud  Hudson's  river.    The  celebrated  springs 
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of  Saratoga,  eicrlit  or  nine  in  nunibpr,  are  situated 
on  the  margin  of  a  ni;irsli  formed  by  a  branch  of 
this  creek.  See  Sauatoga,  Also  the  name  of  a 
tract  of  hind  in  Saratoira  county,  New  York, 
bounded  by  tiie  to«ji  of  Shenectady.  ] 

[KAY'S  Island,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  America, 
lies  in  lat.  59^49'  w.  Long.  216°  58'  e.  In  the 
neighliourhood  of  this  island  Captain  Cook  dis- 
covered several  other  islands.] 

KKCOWI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, where  the  English  have  a  fort  and  establish- 
ment  for  their  commerce,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Chunacansti. 

KEDASKEEG,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  of  Sagadahock,  where  the  English  have 
a  fort  and  establishment  for  their  commerce  on  the 
shore  of  (he  river  Pedi. 

[KEENE,  a  post-town  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
one  of  tlie  most  flourishing  in  Cheshire  county. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1753,  and  contained  in 
1775,  756,  and  in  1790,  IJI4  inluibitanls.  It  is 
14  miles  from  Walpole,  65  w.  of  Portsmouth,  and 
66  ».  Zi).  from  Boston.     Lat.  42°  55'  n.] 

KEIS,  a  small  island  of  the  I/ueayas ;  one  of 
those  which  form  the  channel  of  Bahama ;  5.  of 
the  island  of  Bimiiii. 

KELLEY,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
badocs. 

KEN,  New,  a  county  of  the  province  and  colo- 
ny of  Virginia. 

KENASTEGUNE,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  New  York;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  tiie  river  Mohawks. 

KENDERHOOK,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  colony  as  the  former  settlement.  It  rises  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  runs  ,?.  zc.  and  enters 
the  Hudson. 

Ki^NDF. luiooK,  a  settlement  in  the  same  pro- 
vince, one  mile  r.  of  the  river  Hudson,  4??.  e.  of 
Lunenburg,  10  h.  of  liivington,  and  j5  of 
Kiiiirston. 

KENDIIICK,  a  small  river  of  N.  Carolina,  in 
the-district  of  Hyde.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea 
in  the  strait  of  Albermaile. 

[Ki;N'Di:irK's  Island  formsthe  w.  side  of  Nootka 
sound,  into  which  you  may  enter  from  the  zo.  by 
Massachusetts  sound,  along  the  u.  side  of  the 
islandj 

[KENNF:BECK,  next  to  Penobscot,  is  the 
finest  river  in  the  district  of  Maine.  Three  miles 
from  the  chops,  Swan  island,  seven  miles  long, 
divides  the  waters  of  liie  river.  The  waters  on 
both  sides  of  it  are  navigable;  but  the  channel  on 
the  e.  side  of  it  is  mostly  used.  Thirty-eight  miles 
from  the  sea  is  the  island  Nahunkeag,  which  sig- 


nifies the  land  where  eels  are  taken.     Within  three 
miles  of  this  island,  a  small  river,  coming  w.  from 
ponds  which  are  in  the  town  of  Winthrop,   runs 
into  the  Kennebeck,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
("obbeseconte,  called  by  the  Indians  Cobbissecon- 
teag,  which  in  their  language  signifies  the  place 
where  sturgeon  are  taken.     Six  miles  further  up 
the  river  we  find  the  head  of  the  navigable  waters. 
This  is  a  bason  4G  miles  from  the  sea,  and  very 
commodious  for  the  anchoring  of  vessels.     On  the 
e.  bank  of  the  small  fall  which  terminates  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Kennebeck,  is  fort  Western,  which 
was  erected  in  the  year  1752.     From  that  fort  to 
Taconnet  fall  is  18  miles.     This  is  a  great  fall  of 
water,  and  on  the  bank  of  it,  on  the  c.  side  of  the 
river,  is  fort  Halifax,  erected  in  1754,  and  situated 
on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Sebastacook  with  the   Kennebeck,  by  which 
the  latter  is  increased  one-third  in  size.     The  Se- 
bastacook  comes  from   lakes   nearly   n.   from   its 
mouth ;  and  in  its  windings  receives  brooks  and 
small  rivers,  for  the  space  of  150  miles.     Thirty 
miles  above  fort  Halifax,  as  the  river  runs,  the 
stream  called  Sandy  river  Hows  into  the  Kenne- 
beck, at  the  point  where  the  ancient  town  of  Nor- 
ridgewock  stood  :  40  miles  or  somewhat  further  up, 
the  Kennebeck  takes  a .«.  zc.  course.  The  Kennebeck 
turning  again  zi>.  receives  the  e.  branch  50  miles 
from    Norridgewock.      The  main  branch  of  the 
Kennebeck,  winding  into  the  wilderness,  forms  se- 
veral carr^'ing-places,  one  of  Avhich,  called   the 
Great  Carrying-place,  is  five  miles  across,  and  the 
river's  course  gives  a  distance  of  35  miles,  for  that 
which  is  gained  by  five  on  the  dry  land.    At  about 
100  milesdistancefrom  the  mouth  of  the  f.  branch, 
the  source  of  the  main  or  u\  branch  of  the  Kenne- 
beck is  (bund  extended  a  great  distance  along  the 
side  of  the  Chaudiere,  which  carries  the  waters 
from  the  high  lands  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Tiicre 
are  no  lakes,  but  a  few  small  ponds  and  morasses 
at  the  source  of  this  branch.     The  carrying-place 
Irom  boatable  waters  in  it  to  boatablc  waters  in  the 
river  Chaudiere,  is  only  five  miles  over.     The  e. 
branch  ofthc  Kennebeck,  which  unites  with  theother 
above  Norriiigewock,  issues  from  a  body  of  waters 
which  lie  w.  about  20  miles  from  the  confluence  of 
the  two  branches.     These  waters  are  called  Moose 
Pond  or  Moose  Lake.  The  sides  of  the  lake  are  so 
crooked  that  the  body  of  waters  has  an  irregular 
figure  ;  but  the  lake  contains  three  times  as  much' 
wafer  as  is  found  in  lake  George.     There  are  very 
high    mountains   to  the    n.  and    zi>.  of  the  lake, 
and  from  these  tlie  waters  rnn  by  many  channels 
to  the   St.    Lawrence.      The  Kennebeck   aflbrds 
great  quantities  of  lumber,  and  is  inhabited  at  dif- 
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fcrcnt  seasons  hy  several  species  of  valu:iI)Io  fish. 
Salmon  and  sdirijeoii  arc  taken  here  in  great 
abuiidaticc,  and  shad  and  alewivcs  rcliove  (lie 
wants  of  tlie  iiocossitous  part  of  (lie  inhabitants. 
This  river  forms  (he  nearest  sea-port  tor  (he  peo|)le 
on  tlie  np])er  [jart  of  the  river  Connecticut.  From 
the  Up])er  Colios  or  Coos,  on  the  latter  river  to 
(he  tide- water  in  Kennebeck,  is  90  measured 
miles.] 

[KE.VNRRUNK,  the  Indian  name  of  the  place 
.since  called  Wells,  district  of  Maine,  about  17 
miles  w.  e.  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.] 

[Ken  NKiJU.NK,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Maine, 
having  a  good  harbour  at  its  inoulh,  from  whence 
jL^reat  quantities  ol  lumber  are  shipped  for  a  market. 
There  the  lumber  of  Mousom  is  shipped  at  pre- 
sent. This  river  divides  the  townships  of  Wells 
and  Arundel.  It  runs  a  short  course,  and  empties 
into  the  sea  between  cape  Porpoise  and  cape  Ned- 
dick.     See  KENNEisuNii,  and  Wp.i.ls.] 

[KENNET,  a  township  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[KENNOMICK,  (Jreat,  a  navigable  river 
of  the  N.  W.  Territory,  emptying  into  the  s.  end 
of  lake  Michigan,  about  lat.  42"  8'  n.  The  wa- 
ters of  this  river  communicate,  by  a  portage  of  30 
yards,  with  Litlle  Kermoinick,  a  short  river  which 
runs  w.  e.  iii'o  the  lake.] 

[KENSlNtiTON,  a  township  in  Ro<kinghara 
county,  New  Hampshire,  about  three  miles  .?.  of 
Exeter,  nine  w.of  Newbury-port.  and  l4fromPorts- 
moulh.  It  was  incorporated  in  1737.  In  1775 
it  contained  797,  and  in  1790,  800  inhabitants.] 

[KENT,  a  county  of  Maryland,  on  (he  e.  shore 
of  Chesapcak  bay,  bounded  e.  by  Newcastle,  and 
part  of  Kent  count}',  Delaware,  and  w.  by  Cliesa- 
peak  bay.  It  is  about  32  miles  long  and  13 
l)road,  and  contains  12,83()  iidiabitants,  including 
543."  slaves.     Chief  town,  Chester.] 

[Kent,  a  county  of  Rhode  island,  lyings,  of 
Providence  county,  on  the  w.  side  of  Narragansct 
bay.  It  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  iO  in  bicadtli, 
and  is  divided  into  four  townships.  It  contains 
S78.5  inhabitants,  including  (J3  slaves.] 

[Kent,  the  miildle  of  the  three  counties  of  De- 
laware. It  is  40  miles  from  n.  to  v.  and  2G  from 
e.  to  w.  and  contains  18,920  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing 2300  slaves.  The  lands  in  Kent  county  arc 
esteemed  the  richest  in  the  state.  It  is  well  wa- 
tered by  several  small  streams  that  empty  into  the 
Delaware.     Chief  town,  Dover.] 

[Kent,  an  islanil  in  Queen  Ann's  county,   Ma- 
I   ryland,  and  the  largest  in  Chesapeak  bay.     It  is 
12  miles  from  n.  to  s.  and  six  in  breadth.] 
[Ke.st,  a  township  in  Litchfield  county,  Con- 


necticut, bordering  on  the  state  of  New  York,  ancf 
eight  or  10  miles  w.  of  Litchlield.] 

[KENTUCKY,  a  very  crooked  river  in  the 
state  of  its  name,  which  alter  a  general  n.  zo.  course 
of  200  miles,  falls  into  the  Ohio,  in  lat.  38"  20'  tt. 
It  is  sometimes  called  ("uttawa.  Its  source  is  in 
the  Laurel  mountains,  and  it  interlocks  with  Lick- 
ing river.  Its  mouth  is  77  miles  above  the  Rapids, 
and  62(j  below  Pittsburg.  lis  month  is  250  yards 
wide,  and  the  river  is  navigable  130  miles;  the 
current  is  considerably  rapid,  the  banks  being 
high  and  rocky.  It  is  said  black-lead  mines, 
have  been  feund  on  the  head  waters  of  this  river. 
Little  Kentucky  river  is  25  yards  wide,  and  three 
miles  z:).  of  Kentucky  river.] 

[Ke.ntucky,  one  of  the  United  Stales  of  Ame- 
rica, bounded  ??.  ».  by  the  river  Ohio,  zv.  by  the 
Mississippi,*-,  by  Tennessee  state,  c.  by  Sandy  river 
and  the  Great  Laurel  mountains.  It  lies  between 
lat.  30^  30'  and  38=45'  n.  and  between  long.  81'  50' 
and  89^  10'  w. :  about  350  miles  long  and  134: 
broad,  and  contains  about  50,000  square  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  14  counties,  viz.  .lell'erson.  Lay- 
ette, Bourbon,  Mercer,  Nelson,  Maddison,  Lin- 
coln, ^Vood(brd,  Mason,  Washington,  Clark, 
Scott,  Logan,  and  Franklin.  By  the  census  of 
1810,  the  population  of  tliis  state  a:noun(ed  to 
406,511  souls,  and  b}-  the  tbrmer  census  to  only 
73,677,  of  whom  12,430  were  slaves.  In  (his 
state  there  arc,  according  to  Mr.  Ashe,  millions  of 
acres,  called  barrens,  altogether  incapable  of  cul- 
tivation from  want  of  water.  Of  the  irdiabitants 
of  this  state  Mr.  Ashe  exhibits  a  vcrj-  disagreeable 
picture;  charging  them  with  ferocity,  boisterous- 
ncss,  and  coarse  debauchery. 

The  river  Ohio  washes  the  ;/.  tr.  side  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  its  whole  extent.  Its  principal  branches 
which  water  this  fertile  tract  ofcoiintry,  are  Sandy, 
Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,  (jreen,  anil  Cumber- 
land rivers.  These  again  branch  in  various  di- 
rections into  rivulets  of  dilferent  magnituiles,  fer- 
tilizing the  country  in  rU  its  parts.  The  springs 
and  streams  lessen  in  June,  and  coiitinn(r-itH»', 
hindering  navigation,  until  November,  when  the 
autunwfnl  rains  swell  (he  rivers,  and  replenish  the 
whole  country  with  water.  .At  the  bottoms  of  (liese 
water-courses  the  lime-stone  rock,  which  is  com- 
mon in  this  country,  appears  of  a  greyish  colour; 
atid  wiiere  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  its  naiural 
state,  it  looks  like  brow  n  free-stone.  On  the  banks 
of  these  rivers  and  rivulets,  this  stone  has  the  ap- 
l)earance  of  fine  marble,  being  of  the  same  texture, 
and  is  found  in  the  greatest  ])lcnty.  After  heavy- 
rains,  the  waters  in  the  rivers  rise  bitwecn  (he  liigh 
limc-stonc  banks  from   10  to  30  feet.     There  are 
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[five  noted  salt-springs  or  licks  in  tliis  country,  viz. 
the  Higher  and  Lower  Blue  springs,  the  Big  Bone 
lick,  Drinnon'slick,  and  Bullet's  lick,  at  Saltsburg. 
The  last  of  these  licks  has  sin>plied  this  country 
and  Cumberland  with  salt,  at  three  dolls.  33  cents. 
a  bushel,  and  some  is  exported  to  the  Illinois 
country.  The  method  of  procuring  water  from 
these  licks,  is  by  sinking  wells  from  30  to  40  feet 
deep,  which  yield  water  more  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salt  than  the  water  from  the  sea. 

Tiiis  whole  country,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  dis 
covered,  lies  upon  a  bed  of  lime-stone,  which  in 
general  is  about  six  feet  below  the  surface,  except 
in  the  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  much  thinner.  A 
tract  of  about  20  miles  »  ide,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  is  hilly,  broken  land,  interspersed  with 
many  fertile  spots.  The  rest  of  the  country  is 
ai-reeably  \incvcn,  gently  ascending  and  descend- 
ing at  no  great  distances.  The  angles  of  ascent 
are  from  8"  to  24",  and  sometimes  more.  The  val- 
leys in  common  are  very  narrow,  and  the  soil  in 
them  is  very  thin,  and  of  an  inferior  quality ;  and 
that  along  the  ascending  grounil  is  frequently  not 
much  better  ;  for  where  you  see  a  tree  blown  up 


undertaken  to  cut  a  road  (it  is  thought  a  waggon 
road  may  be  made)  from  Kentucky,  to  pass  by  the 
Sweet  springs,  in  Virginia  ;  thence  to  Winches- 
ter. This  new  road,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  nearly 
£00  miles  shorter  tiian  the  one  now  travelled.     |    - 

This  country  in  general  is  well  timbered.  Of 
the  natural  growth  which  is  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, we  may  reckon  the  sugar,  the  coflee,  the 
pajww,  the  hackberry,  and  the  cucumber  trees. 
The  two  last  are  soft  wood,  and  bear  a  fruit  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  cuc\iniber.  The  cotlee  tree 
resembles  the  black  oak,  and  bears  a  pod,  which 
encloses  a  seed,  of  which  a  drink  is  made  not  un- 
like coffee.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  honey-lo- 
cust, black  mulberry,  wild  cherry,  of  a  large  size; 
the  buck-eye,  an  exceeding  soft  wood,  and  the 
horse-chesnut  of  Europe.  The  magnolia  bears  a 
beautiful  blossom  of  a  rich  aiul  exquisite  fragrance. 
Such  is  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  flowering 
shrubs  aiul  plants  which  grow  spontaneously  in 
this  country,  that  in  the  proper  season  the  wilder- 
ness appears  in  blossom.  Tlie  accounts  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  in  this  country  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, exceeded  belief,  and  probably  have  been 


vou  find  the  roots  clinging  to  the  upper  parts  of    exaggerated.     That  some  parts  of  Kentucky,  par 


the  rock.     The  soil  on  these  agreeable  ascents  (for 
they  cannot  be  called  hills)  is  sufficiently  deep,  as 
is  evident  from  the  size  of  the  trees.     The  soil  is 
either  black  or  tinged  with  a  lighter  or  deeper  ver- 
milion,   or  is    of  the   colour  of  dark  ashes.     In 
many   places    there    are  appearances  of  potter's 
clay,  and  coal  in  abundance.     The  country  pro- 
mises to  be  well  supplied  with  wholesome  well- 
tasted  water.     In  Nelson  county,  v.  zt).  of  Rolling 
Fork,  a  branch  of  Salt  river,  is  a  tract  of  about 
40  miles  square,  mostlj'  barren,  interspersed  with 
plains  and  strips  of  good  land,  which  are  advan- 
tao-eous  situations  for  raising  cattle,  as  the  neigh- 
boi)rin<r  barrens,  as  they  are  improperly  styled,  are 
covered   with  grass,  and  artord   good  pasturage. 
Thelandse.of  Nolincreek,a  branch ofGrcen river, 
are  in  general  of  an  biferior  quality  ;  buttlie  banks 
"  "WGrcen  river  aflbrd  many  desirable  situ-itions. 
Toward  the  head  waters    of   Kentucky   river, 
iwliich  interlock  with  the  waters  of  t'uinberland 
and  Sandy  rivers,  and  the  whole  country  c.  and 
s.  as  far  as  the  Holbton  river,  is  broken  and  moun- 
tainous; and  tromthe  description  given  by  hunters, 
it  has  been  much  doubted  whether  it  would  ever 
be  practicable  to  make  a  passable  road  from  Ken- 
tucky  across  to  Winche-jter,  in  Virginia,  on  tiie 
e.   side  of  the  u!oun(ains,    which,  on  a  straight 
line,  is  not  perhaps  more  than  400  miles,  and  the 
way  now  travelU-d  being  GOO.     This  doubt,  how- 
ever, is  now  removed,  and  a  company  have  lately 


ticularly  the  high  grounds,  are  reniarkably  good, 
all  accounts  agree.  The  lands  of  the  first  rate  arc 
too  rich  forwheaf,  and  will  produce 50  and  GO,  and 
in  some  instances,  it  is  allirmed,  100  bushels  of 
good  corn  an  acre.  In  coumion,  the  land  will  pro- 
duce 30  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye  an  acre.  Barley, 
oats,  flax,  hemp,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  com- 
mon in  this  climate,  yield  abundantly.  Cotton  is 
seldom  and  with  diflicuUy  brought  to  perfection. 
Irish  potatoes  produce  in  abundance  ;  sweet  pota- 
toes are  raised  with  difficnlty. 

The  old  Virginia  planters  say,  that  if  the  climate 
does  not  prove  too  moist,  few  soils  known  will 
yield  more  or  better  tobacco.  Experience  l)as 
proved  that  the  climate  is  not  too  moist.  Great 
quantities  of  this  article  have  been  exported  to 
France  and  Spain,  tlirough  New  Orleans  :  and  it 
is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Philadelphia  is  a  profit- 
able mai'ket  for  the  Kentucky  planters,  notwith- 
standing all  the  inconveniences  and  expences  of  re- 
shipment  at  New  Orleans,  under  a  S()anisli  go- 
vernment. What  advantages  then  may  not  this 
country  expect,  since  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  is  now  enjoyed  .' 

In  the  rivers  are  plenty  of  buflalo,  pike,  and 
catfish  of  uncommon  size,  salmon,  mullet,  rock, 
perch,  garfish,  eel,  suckers,  sunfish,  &c.  Shad 
iiave  not  been  caught  in  the  zt).  waters. 

Swamps  are  rare  in  Kentucky;  and  of  course 
the  reptiles  which  they  produce,  such  as  snakes,] 
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[frogs,  &c.  arc  not  numerous.  The  lioncj'-hcc 
may  be  called  a  domestic  insect,  as  it  is  said  not 
to  be  found  but  in  civilized  countries.  This  is 
confirmed  by  a  snying  which  is  common  among 
the  Indians,  when  lliey  see  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the 
woods,  "  Well,  brothers,  it  is  time  for  us  (o  de- 
camp, for  the  white  people  arc  coming."  Never- 
theless, bees,  of  late  years,  have  abounded,  to  their 
amazement,  even  200  miles  n.  and  ??.  tc.  of  the 
Ohio.  The  quadrupeds,  except  the  bufl'alo,  arc 
the  same  as  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  climate  is  heaUhy  and  delightful,  some  few 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ponds  and  low 
grounils  excc|)tcd.  The  inhabitants  do  not  ex- 
perience the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Snow 
seldom  falls  deep,  or  lies  long.  The  winter, 
which  begins  about  Christmas,  is  never  longer 
than  three  months,  and  is  commonly  but  two,  and 
is  so  mild  as  that  cattle  can  subsist  without  fodder. 

Kentucky  experiences  a  greater  degree  of  tem- 
perature than  any  of  tlic  neighbouring  states ; 
Fahretdieit's  tliermonu'ter  seldom  falling  below 
li5  dcg.  in  \\  inter,  nor  rising  above  SO  deg.  in  sum- 
mer. Tlie  approach  of  the  seasons  is  gradual. 
■J'he  sununer  continues  mostly  to  the  middle  of 
October.  The  autumn  or  mild  weather  generally 
continues  until  Christmas,  when  there  is  some 
cold  and  frost  until  February,  when  the  spring  ap- 
proaches ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  March  several 
shrubs  and  trees  begin  to  slioot  fortii  their  buds  ; 
by  the  middle  of  the  month  the  buck-eye  or  horse- 
chesnut  is  clad  in  summer's  array  ;  and  by  the 
niiildle  of  April  the  tbliage  of  the  forests  is  com- 
pletely expanded  ;  which  is  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  tlie  leaves  are  shot  forth  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland  :  and  Cumberland  is  proportionally 
more  temperate  than  N.  Carolina,  as  Kentucky  is 
to  Virginia.  Malt-Iiqnor,  s|)irits  distilled  from 
corn  and  rye,  and  the  juice  of  the  sugar-tree  mixed 
with  water,  constitute  the  ordinary  beverage  of  the 
country.  Here  are  various  minerals ;  as  iron, 
copper,  lead,  sulphur,  nitre,  &:c.  Iron-works  are 
in  such  forwardness  as  to  I'urnish  large  quantities 
of  castings. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  while  Kentucky  be- 
longed to  that  state,  made  provision  for  a  colleire 
in  it,  and  endowed  it  with  very  considerable  laniled 
funds.  The  Kcv.John  Todd  collected,  chielly 
from  a  number  of  liberal  gentlemen  in  l''tigland,  a 
very  handsome  library  for  its  use.  This  college, 
of  late,  has  not  flourished;  and  another  has  been 
established,  and  considerable  funds  collected  for  its 
support.  Schools  are  established  in  the  several 
towns,  and  in  general  regularly  and  handsomely 
•upported.     In  this  state  are  two  printiug  othces, 
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and  two  weekly  gazettes  published.  There  are 
erected  a  paper-mill,  oil-mills,  fnlling-niills,  saw- 
mills, and  a  great  number  of  valuable  grist-mills. 
Several  valuable  tanneries  have  been  established  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  country.  Their  salt  works 
are  more  than  siifhcient  to  supply  all  their  inha- 
bitants at  a  low  price.  They  make  considerable 
quantities  of  sugar  from  the  sugar-frees. 

The  banks,  or  rather  precipices,  of  Kentucky 
and  Dick's  river,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
natural  curiosities  of  this  country.  Here  the 
astonishetl  eye  beholds  300  or  400  feet  of  solid 
per])endicular  rock,  in  some  parts  of  the  lime-stone 
kind,  and  in  others  of  fine  white  marble,  curi- 
ously checquered  with  strata  of  astonishing  regu- 
larity. These  rivers  have  the  appearance  of  deep 
artificial  canals.  Their  high  rocky  banks  are 
covered  with  red  cedar  groves. 

Caves  have  been  discovered  in  this  country  of 
several  miles  in  length,  under  a  fine  lime-stone 
rock,  supported  by  curious  arches  and  pilhirs. 
Springs  that  emit  sulphureous  matter  have  beei\ 
found  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  One  is  near 
a  salt  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boons- 
Ijorough.  There  aie  three  springs  or  ponds  i>l 
bitumen  near  Ureen  river,  which  do  not  form  a 
stream,  but  empty  themselves  into  a  common  re- 
servoir, and  when  used  in  lamps,  answer  all  ilie 
purposes  of  the  best  oil.  Copperas  and  alum  ar« 
among  the  minerals  of  Kentucky.  Ne;ir  Lexington 
are  found  curious  sepulchres  full  of  human  skele- 
tons. It  has  been  asserted  that  a  man  in  or  neai 
Lexington,  having  dug  five  or  six  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  came  to  a  large  flat  stone, 
under  which  was  a  well  of  common  depth,  re- 
gularly and  artificially  stoned. 

The  distance  of  Philadelphia,  by  land,  to  Ken- 
tucky is  between  700  and  ^00  miles;  from  IJalti- 
morc  nearly  700;  nearly  GOO  from  Alexandria; 
and  upwards  of  500  from  Richmond.  From  the 
rapitls  of  the  Ohio  to  Santa  Fe,  is  1000  miles,  and 
from  thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  1500.] 

KENTY,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  disfrrrf- 
and  territory  of  the  Iroquees  Indians;  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  jjoint  of  land 
formed  by  this  lake  and  that  of  S.  f,eon. 

KllNlJMMO,  a  small  river  ol  \irginia,  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire;  which  runs  n.  and  enters 
the  Ohio. 

[KEOWE,  or  Kf.owfe,  the  name  given  to  Sa- 
vaimah  river,  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tugulo, 
the  ti'.  main  branch.  | 

[Kf.owf.,  ancienlly  a  populous  town  and  terri- 
tory of  the  Cherokee  Indian.'-,  on  the  river  of  (hat 
name,  the  h.  easternmost  branch  oJ  Savannnli  river. 
/.  /. 
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The  soil  is  very  fcrfilc,  ami  tiic  ailjiicent  lieiglils 
might,  with  little  oxpcncc,  l)c  rciidiTt'tl  almost  im- 
pregiiahle.  Tiie  f  riiiil'ul  vale  oi  Kcowc  is  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  extent,  when  a  high  ridge  of  hills 
terminates  (he  vale,  hut  opens  agaiti  helow  the 
ridge,  and  continues  10  or  12  miles  down  to  Sinicn, 
and  in  width  one  or  two  mihvs.  This  was  formerly 
one  continued  and  thickly  inhabited  settlement, 
well  ruKivated  and  plantrd.  It  now  exhibits  a 
very  dillerent  spectacle  to  the  feeble  remains  of  the 
once  potent  Clierokees.  Fort  George  Ibrmerly 
stood  near  the  old  site  of  Kcowc] 

[KEPLEI{S,  a  village  in  Berks  county',  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Little  Schuylkill  river,  the  ».  branch 
of  Schuylkill  river ;  21  miles  w.  ri.  zv.  of  Heading, 
and  32  w.  of  Bethlehem.] 

[KERISONGAR,  n  lake  in  (he  district  of 
Maine,  which  sends  Hi  wjiters  to  Penobscot  river.] 

KEUK,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Dutch  ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Cotica. 

KERSANGO,  a  lake  of  Canada,  on  the  con- 
fines of  New  England.  It  empties  itself  into  the 
river  Penobscot. 

[KERSHAW,  a  county  of  Camden  distric(,  S. 
Carolina,  on  Wateree  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Richland  county.  It  is  35  miles  in  length 
and  30  in  breadth.] 

[KESIAH.     See  Cushai  River.] 

KEVVOCIIE,  a  settlement  of  Indiansof  S.Ca- 
rolina, on  (he  )i.  confines. 

[KEYES,  or  Keychies,  are  Indians  who  live 
on  the  e.  bank  of  Trinity  river,  a  small  distance 
above  wliere  the  road  from  Natchitoches  to  St. 
Antoine  crosses  it.  There  are  of  them  sixty  men  : 
have  their  peculiar  native  language,  but  mostly 
now  speak  Caddo ;  intermarry  with  this  tribe,  and 
live  together  in  much  harmony,  formerly  having 
lived  near  them,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Sabine. 
They  plant  corn  and  some  other  vegetables.] 

[KEYWAWA,  a  small  isle  in  Charlestown 
harbour,  S.  Carolina.] 

[KIARSERGE  Goiir,  in  Hillsborough  county, 
New  Hampshire,  contains  lOJ  inhabitants.] 

[KICKAPOUS,  an  Indian  nation,  whose  dif- 
ferent tribes  inhabit  near  the  entrance  of  lake  Su- 
perior, where  20  years  ajjo  they  had  400  warriors  ; 
part  reside  at  lake  Michigan,  and  between  that 
and  the  Mississippi,  near  tlieOuttai;omi('s,  &c.  and 
another  tribe  near  the  Piankeshaws,  and  on  the 
Wabash  and  its  branches. 

The  Kickiipous  and  Kaskaskias,  two  Indian  na- 
tions lately  hostile,  ceded  lands  to  the  United 
Stales  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  August  3,  1795. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  them  a 
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sum  of  money  in  hand,  and  engaged  to  pay  them 
in  goods,  annually,  to  the  value  of  500  dollars  for 
ever.] 

[IvICKEMUIT  River  is  a  ;i.  to.  arm  of  Mount 
Hope  bay.  It  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  half 
a  mile  broad.  The  (own  of  Warren,  in  Bris(ol 
county,  iuthe  state  of  Rliotle  Island,  liesH.  to.  of  it.] 

[KIGLAPYED,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in 
Davis'  strait,  n.  from  and  near  Nai  n  ;  which  see.] 

[KIKEIONEC  Point.     See  Kioanon.] 

I'KIKOTAN,  a  small  river  of  (he  province  and 
colony  of  Maryland,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the 
sea.] 

[KILKENNY,  a  (own  in  Grafton  coun(y, 
New  Hampshire,  incorpora(ed  in  177-i,  but  not  in- 
habited.] 

[KILLINGLY,  a  town  in  Windham  county, 
Connecticut,  in  (he  «.  e.  |)art  of  (he  state,  border- 
ing on  Rhode  Island,  and  separated  from  Pomfrct 
by  Quinebaug  river.  It  lies  about  IG  miles  e.  of 
Windham,  and  has  a  Congregational  church.  The 
original  settlers  were  from  Massachusetts.  The 
town  W.1S  incorporated  in  May  1708.  In  1728,  it 
was  divided  into  two  parishes  ;  one  of  which  is 
now  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Thompson.] 

[KILLINGTON,  a  mountainous  township  in 
Rutland  county,  Vermont,  having  Medway  on  the 
tc\  Barnard  ti.  c.  and  Saltash  on  the  s.  e.  and  con- 
tains 32  inhabitants.  Waterquechee  river  has  its 
source  in  a  pond  in  this  town.] 

[KILLING  WORTH,  a  post-town  in  Middle- 
sex county,  Connecticut ;  situated  on  Long  island 
sound,  seven  miles  c.  of  Guilford,  and  17  w.  of  New 
London.  The  Indian  name  of  the  township  was 
Ilammonassct ;  and  a  stream  of  thai  name  runs  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  town,  and  divides  it  from  Guil- 
ford. It  %vas  settled  in  1663  by  12  planters  from 
Hartford,  Guilford,  and  Windsor.  The  English 
name  designed  to  have  been  given  this  (own  was 
Kennelworth,  but  by  mistake  it  was  recorded  Kil- 
lingworth.     It  was  incorporated  in  1703.] 

[KILLISTINOES,  Indians  who  inhabit  on 
lake  Superior,  and  can  furnish  250  warriors.] 

[KIMBECK,  a  place  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hud- 
son's river  ;    17  or  IS  miles  ti.  of  Poughkeepsie.l 

[KINDERHOOK,  a  post-town  in  Columbia 
county.  New  York,  on  (he  e.  side  of  Hudson's 
river,  eight  miles  n.  of  Hudson  city,  15  s.  of  Al- 
bany, 105  n.  of  New  York,  and  22  ti).  by  n.  of 
Stockbridge  in  Massachusetts.  The  (ownship 
con(ains  4661  inhabitants  ;  of  whom  411  are  elec- 
tors, and  638  slaves.] 

[KiNDEKHOoK  Landing,  in  the  above  township, 
is  situated  under  the  bank  of  the  river,  surrounded 
with  an  uncleared  barren  country;  has  about  15 or 
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50  houses,  and  nearly  as  many  sforcs  and  otlicr 
buildings;  11  miles  s.  of  Albany.  The  town, 
throngli  which  the  stage  to  New  York  runs,  is 
about  five  miles  e.  of  the  Landing.] 

KINEOEQUI,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  New  England. 

[KING  AND  QuiEN,  a  county  of  Virginia,  on 
Matta|)any  river,  which  separates  it  from  King 
William's  county.  It  is  about  25  miles  long  and 
20  broad,  and  contains  9377  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing 5143  slaves.] 

[King  Geokge,  an  ancient  fort  on  the  borders 
of  E.  Florida,  near  St. Mary's  river.] 

[King  GEOura'.,  a  county  of  Virginia,  lying 
between  the  Patowmac,  and  liap])ahatmock  rivers. 
It  is  22  miles  long  and  It  broad,  and  contains 
736G  inhabitants,  of  whom  4157  are  .slaves.] 

[King  George's  Sound,  or  Nootka,  lies  on 
Uie  »?.  w.  coast  of  N.  America,  in  iat.  49^36'  w. 
Sec  NooTKA.] 

[Ki  N  G  W 1  LLi  A  M ,  a  county  of  Virgin ia ,  between 
Mattapany  and  Pamunky  rivers.  It  is  47  miles 
long  and  15  broad,  and  contains  8128  inhabitants, 
of  whom  5131  are  slaves  ] 

[King's,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  compre- 
liending  the  lands  on  the  s.  ic.  and  .«.  sides  of  the 
Basin  of  Minas,  The  Habitant  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  40  tons  n  little  way  up ;  the  Canaid 
for  vessels  of  IGO  tons,  four  or  five  miles  ;  and  the 
Cornwallis  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons  five 
miles,  for  those  of  50  tons  10  miles  farther.  There 
are  considerable  settlements  on  these  rivers,  and 
they  aflbrd  a  good  portion  of  (ine  lands  for  tillage, 
and  for  herbage,  and  some  excellent  meadows.  In 
the  rivers  are  (bund  a  great  abundance  of  shad  of 
an  excellent  kind  ;  and  in  the  Basin  of  Minas  are 
fine  cod-fish,  haddock,  bass,  and  flat  fish  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.] 

[King's  Bripge,  a  ]iost-town  of  New  York, 
J5  miles  n.  of  New  York  city,  and  29  s.  w.  of 
Stamford  in  Connecticut.  The  briilge  here  con- 
nects New  York  island  with  the  mainland.  It 
■was  strongly  fortified  during  the  war.  The  heights 
about  it  are  conmianding.] 

[King's  or  Pi  ari.  Island,  a  small  island  in 
the  bay  of  Panama.  It  belongs  lo  Spain,  and  is 
famous  for  its  pearl  fishery  ;  and  lies  in  hit.  7"^  12' 
n.    Long.  8P3(i'  k'.  from  London.] 

[King's,  a  maritime  county  of  New  York, 
"  containing  all  tlnxt  part  of  the  state  bounded  v. 
by  Queen's  county,  ?(.  by  New  York  county,  zc. 
partly  by  Hudson's  river,  partly  by  the  ocean; 
and  s.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  including  Coney 
islands."  This  fertile  tract  ot  land,  situated  on 
the  ic.  end  of  Long  island,  and  separated  from 


Staten  island  by  the  Narrows,  contributes  largely 
to  tiie  supi)ly  ot  the  New  York  market  witli  ve- 
getables, roots,  t'ruils,  butler,  &c.  It  is  divided 
into  six  townships,  and  contains  4495  inhabitants, 
including  1432  slaves.  Chief  towns,  Brooklyn 
and  Flat  bush.] 

[KINGLESS,  a  township  in  Philadelphia 
count  y,  Pennsylvania.] 

[KiNGSliURY,  a  township  in  Washington 
county.  New  York,  bounded  e.  by  the  tract  of 
land  called  the  Provincial  Patent.  It  contains 
1120  inhabitants.] 

KINGSTON,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  one  of  the  Antilles  ;  situate  n.  of  the 
bay  of  Port  Royal,  and  at  the  present  day  a  parish 
and  head  of  the  district,  altliough  it  formerly  be- 
longed to  San  .Andres:  fouTided  in  I fi92,  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  drawn  by  Colonel  I-ill}',  after  the 
great  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Port  Uoyal.  It 
is  of  a  very  beautiful  plant,  and  contains  about 
12,000  houses  well  built  and  divided  into  plots. 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  cut  at  right  angles.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the 
island,  is  a  mile  and  an  half  long,  and  about  the 
same  wide.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  I  i,000, 
amongst  which  we  count  5000  Negro  slaves,  and 
1200  Negro  and  Mulatto  bondsmen.  [Other  ac- 
counts say,  that  in  1788,  the  white  inhabitants 
amounted  to  G539 ;  free  pco])le  of  colour  3280; 
and  slaves  16,659  ;  in  all  26,478.] 

It  is  a  town  of  great  commerce,  and  there  are 
never  fewer  vessels  in  its  bay  than  200;  so  that  it 
is  in  fair  competition  on  this  score  with  Port  Royal. 
The  bay  of  Kingston  was  tbrtified  at  great  expencc 
by  Admiral  Charles  Knowles,  the  governor  of  the 
island,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a  thousand 
ships,  whicli  may  lie  very  close  to  llie  land  ;  but 
the  pcninstda  which  prot<;cts  it  from  the  sea  is  so 
low  and  narrow  that  they  are  not  ^.'cure  in  tem- 
pests. There  are  established  forthe  defenceof  this 
city  10  companies  of  infantry  and  two  ofJiorse, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  1000  raCTi.  It 
has  a  Protestant  church,  two  Jewish  synagogues, 
and  a  Quakers  meeting-house,  and  it  used  to  send 
three  deputies  to  the  assembly.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary tribunal  of  justice,  which  sits  every  two 
months,  there  arc  resident  a  receiver-general,  a 
commandant  of  marine,  a  secretary,  and  a  super- 
intendant.  Hy  the  list  of  vessels  which  for  20 
years  have  left  its  port,  wchive  the  average  of  400 
amuially.  In  1722,  it  sufl"eie<l  much  from  an  hur- 
ricane, whiih  was  extremely  furiou«,  and  lasted 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night,  destroy- 
ing half  the  houses;  and  it  has  since  experienced 
many  others,  though  not  of  equal  yiolencc.  It  is 
z  z  2 
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five  miles  by  sea  fiom  Puerto  Ivoal,  but  by  land  IS, 
and  by  very  bad  loaJs  ;  J  I  miles  fioui  Spanisli- 
town,  half  of  wliicli  way  it  is  ueccssary  to  make 
bv  ianti,  and  tin-  oilier  half  by  sea  ;  aud  is  in  lal. 
ir  59'  30'  >i.     J-onjr.  70-  4 J''  to. 

[K'i.N(i>To.v,  or  I'^soi'us,  a  post-town  of  New 
York,  situated  in  Ulster  county,  on  the  zi\  side 
of  Hudson's  river,  six  miles  uk  of  Jlliinebeck,  and 
on  llie  e.  siiic  of  Esopus  kill  or  creek.  It  was  de- 
stroyed oil  the  I5th  of  October  1777,  by  order  of 
(I'eneral  Vaughan,  cammanding  a  fleet  which 
sailed  up  tlie  Hudson,  wlien  large  quantities  of 
stores  were  consumed.  It  is  rebuilt  on  a  regular 
plan,  and  contains  about  150  houses,  a  court-Iiouse, 
gaol,  a  Dutch  reformed  cliurcli,  and  an  academy. 
It  is  most  pleasantly  situated  upon,  and  surrounded 
by  a  spacious  plain.  It  is  45  miles.?,  of  Albany, 
and  70  ;(.  of  New  York.  Lat.  41°  5G'  w.  Long. 
7S^  5G'  a).  Tiic  township  contains  3929  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  556  are  electors,  and  302  slaves.] 

[Kingston,  a  township  in  Addison  county, 
Vermont,  containing  101  inhabitants.] 

[Kingston,  a  township  in  Plymouth  county, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  ic.  part  of  Plymouth  bay, 
bounded  «.  by  Duxl)orough,  and  contains  1004 
inhabitants.  There  is  here  a  slitting  and  rolling 
mill.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1707.  It  is 
22  miles  s.  e.  ol  Boston.] 

[Kingston,  a  township  in  Rockingham  coun- 
ty. New  Hampshire,  lying  on  the  road  which 
leads  from  Exeter  to  liaverhill,  in  Massachusetts, 
six  miles  from  the  former,  10  from  Haverhill,  and 
sixteen  from  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1694.  In  1775,  it  contained  96 1  inhabitants,  and 
in  1790,  906.] 

[Kingston,  a  village  in  New  Jersey,  three 
miles  n.  e.  of  Princeton,  and  1 1  s.  zv.  of  i3runs- 
■wick  ;  an  elevated  and  pleasant  spot.] 

[Kingston,  the  chief  town  of  Lenoir  county, 
Newbcrn  district,  N.  Carolina.  It  is  n  post-town, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  n.  side  of  Neus 
river,  %nd  contains  a  court-house,  gaol,  and  about 
SO  houses.  It  is  34  miles  zv.  of  Newbern,  and  17 
from  ^^'aynesborollgll.] 

[Kingston,  a  township  in  Luzerne  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[Kingston,  a  town  of  Georgetown  district,  S. 
Carolina.  It  is  situated  on  the  li).  side  of  Wak- 
kamau  river,  and  contains  an  Episcopal  church, 
and  about  SO  houses.  It  is  27  miles  n.  by  e.  of 
Georsetown,  and  85  n.  n.  e.  of  Cliarlestown.  Lat. 
S.3°51'».     Long.  78"  54;  a). ;j 

[Kingston,  a  village  in  'lalbot  county,  Mary- 
land, situafetl  on  the  e.  side  of  Choptank  river, 
four  miles  below  the  Forks.] 
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[Kingston,  formerly  called  Frontinar,  is  si- 
tu;it.ed  on  the  7i.  part  of  lake  Ontario,  at  llic  mouth 
of  its  outlet  into  Iroquois  river  ;  167  miles  .?.  u\  of 
Montreal,  and  115  ii.  c.  of  Niagara.  Here  the 
king's  stores  are  kept  and  guarded  by  one  com- 
pany of  men.  Part  ol"  Old  fort  l'"ronlinac  is  now 
standing,  the  best  jjart  of  which  is  the  magazine. 
Kins^ton  contains  about  100  houses.  Jyarjre  ves- 
sels  go  no  farther  than  this  place  ;  thence  to  Nia- 
gara, &c.  stores  and  merchandise  are  conveyed  in 
boats.] 

Kingston,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
?>{.  Vincent,  one  of  the  Caribes  ;  situate  in  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  at  the  extremity,  and  in  the 
s.  w.  part  of  the  island.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  as- 
sembly. 

[KINGWOOD,  a  township  in  Huntingdon 
county,  New  Jersey,  containing  94-16  inhabitants, 
including  104  slaves.  It  is  about  five  miles  be- 
low Alexandria,  and  15  ,?.  zc.  of  Lebanon.  Also 
the  name  of  a  small  river  of  New  .lersey.] 

[KINSALE,  a  post-town  of  Virginia,  16  miles 
from  Westmoreland  court-house,  and  I'-J  from 
North uniberland  court-house.] 

[KIOANON  Point,  called  in  some  maps  Ki- 
keioncc,  is  the  extremity  of  a  large  jjcninsula 
which  projects  far  into  the  s.  side  of  lake  Supe- 
rior.] 

KIOIIICANS,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Louisiana,  on  the 
shore  of  the  fled  river. 

[KIONTONA,  an  Indian  town  on  Conewango 
river  in  Penn.sylvania,  and  II  miles  n.  from  its 
month  in  Alleffhany  river.] 

KIOVEOUNAN,  a  point  on  the  s.  coast  of 
lake  Superior  in  Canada. 

JvlRTON,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
do<'s,  on  the  .f.  coast. 

KISHEQUOCHKELOS,  a  small  river  of -the 
province  and  colony  of  Penn.sylvania,  which  runs 
.?.  between  the  u).  aud  e.  arms  of  the  river  Susque- 
hannali. 

[KISIITAC,  an  island  on  the  w.  u\  coast  of  N. 
America,  lies  e.  of  Eoggy  cape,  on  the  s.  e.  side 
of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  on  that  part  of  it 
opposite  the  head  of  Bristol  bay,  on  the  ».  a',  side 
of  the  peninsula.  It  is  also  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Cook's  river.] 

KISKEMANITAS,  a  town  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Virginia,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Ohio,  in  the  country  of  the  Schawnoes  Indians. 

[Ki&KEMANiTAS  River  is  a  branch  of  Alle- 
ghany river,  into  which  it  empties  in  lat.  40°  40< 
n.  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania.     Its 
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head  waters  are  Little  Conemau^Ii  and  Stone 
creek.  After  tlieir  junctiim  it  is  c;ilied  Ome- 
niaiiijli  river.  It  then  receives  IJIack  Lick  from 
tlie  n.  e.  and  17miics  from  its  inoiitli  Loyalhannoii 
creek  enters  from  the  s.  s.  e.  after  ■which  it  is 
called  Kiskcmanitas  river.  It  is  Mavin;(tblc  for  hat- 
tenit.r  40  or  50  miles,  and  sjood  portajes  are 
loiiiid  between  it  and  dunialta  and  Patowmac 
rivers.  Coal  and  salt  are  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  rivers.] 

KITANINO,  a  setllcinent  of  Eries  Indians,  in 
the  |)rovince  and  colony  of  IVnnsylvania,  where 
the  I'^nglish  have  a  fort  and  estalilishnicnt  for  tlieir 
commerce.  It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  tlie  river 
Ohio. 

KITCIIIGAMIN,  a  lake  of  Canada,  formed 
by  the  river  Outairaniis,  and  emptying  itself  in 
the  bay  of  Fnanls  of  the  lake  Michigan. 

KITOWA,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  in  the  county 
of  the  Cherokees  Indians. 

[KITTATINNY  Mountains,  a  ridge  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  which  runs  through  the«. 
parts  of  New  irersey  and  Pennsylvania.] 

(KITTLliV,  a  township  in  York  coimfy,  dis- 
kict  of  Maine,  incorporated  in  165.",  and  coiisists 
of  three  parishes,  containing  S2J0  inhabitants. 
It  is  situateil  between  Piscataqua  and  V'ork  rivers, 
49  miles  >?.  of  Boston.  In  this  town  is  Sturgeon 
creek,  called  so  from  (he  plenty  of  (hat  fisli  in  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  at  the  first  settlemeiit  of  the 
country  ;  but  there  have  been  none  found  for  these 
many  years  past.  This  creek  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  tlie  first  settlers.] 

[KITT'S,  St.    See  St.  CiinisTopiiFn's.] 

K.NKiil  T,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
do"s,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  Christchurch, 
on  the .?.  coast. 

[KNOB  Lick,  in  Mercer  county,  Kentucky, 
lies  \5  miles  .V.  c.  «)l  Harrodslown,  and  about  12  s. 
of  Danville.] 

[KNOWTiTON,  a  township  in  Sussex  county. 
New  Jersey,  containing  1937  itdiabitants,  of  whom 
1-3  arc  slaves.] 

[K.NOwi.To.v,  a  grant  in  Chittenden  county, 
I  Vermont,  lies  c.  of  Smithficld,  and  zc.  of  Keliys- 
"burirli,  and  contains  10,000  acres  of  land.] 

rKNt)N,  a  county  in  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
;  ill  llamilton  district,  contained  in  1795,  accord- 
■  iiig  to  the  state  census,  1 1 ,673  inhabitants,  of  w  hom 
2,>()5  were  slaves.] 

[Knox,  acounly  inthe  N.  \V.  Territory, erected 
■lime  20,  1790.  "  Beginning  at  the  Standing 
Stone  Ibrks  of  the  Great  Miami  iivi.i^  and  down 


the  said  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  On io  river; 
thei.cewilh  the  Ohio  to  the  small  rividet  above 
fort  Massac  ;  thence  with  llic  c.  boundary  line  of 
St.  ('lair  county  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Mi- 
chilimackinack  ;  thence  up  the  Illinois  rivertothe 
forks  or  confluence  of  the  Theakiki  and  Chicago  ; 
thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  dn^-  w.  to  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  territory  of  the  Cnited  States,  and 
so  tar  r.  upon  said  bo'.indary,  as  t!iat  a  di:e  5.  line 
may  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  begirming."  Also 
the  name  of  a  fort  in  the  same  tcrritorj.] 

[Knox,  one  of  Ingraham's  islands.  Captain 
Ingraham  discovercl  two  islands,  which  he  called 
Knox  and  Hancock,  which  Captain  Hobcrtjs  soon 
after  discovering,  called  Freeman  and  Lnngdon. 
These  islands  hud  every  appearance  of  fertility. 
Their  latitude  is  from  8"  3' to  8"  5' s.  and  tlieir 
loiijrilude  very  nearly  141^1;'.  from  Greenwich.] 

[KNOXVILLE,  the  metropolis  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  is  situated  in  Knox  county,  on  the  w. 
side  ofllolston  river,on  abcautiful  spot  of  ground, 
37  miles  above  the  junction  of  llolston  river  widi 
the  Tennessee,  and  70  below  the  mouth  of  Frencli 
Broad  river.  It  is  in  a  ilourishing  situation,  and 
enjoys  a  communication  with  every  part  of  the 
L^nited  States  by  post.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  contains  about  130  houses,  a  court-house, 
gaol,  and  barracks  large  enough  to  contain  700 
men.  The  supreme  courts  of  law  and  equity  for 
the  district  of  Hamilton  are  held  here  half-yearly, 
and  the  courts  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  for 
Knox  count}'  are  held  here.  A  college  has  been 
established  here  by  government,  called  Blount 
College.  It  is  ."2  miles  ii.  e.  of  Tellico,  1  10  .?.  c. 
by  .9.  of  Frankfort  in  Kentucky  ;  305  tii.  by  s.  ot' 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  and  470  s.  zc.  of  Phila- 
delphia.] 

[KOlJL\C,  an  island  on  the  s.  shore  of  the 
peninsula  of  Alaska,  on  the  n.  a',  coast,  which 
see.] 

KOKO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captainship 
of  Seara  in  Brazil,  which  runs  into  the  sea  in  the 
bay  of  Iguajic  and  port  Mocoripc. 

KONOH.VSET,  a  maritime  city,  with  a  good 
port,  in  the  county  of  Suflblk,  and  province  and 
colony  of  Massachusetts.  F'our  miles  e.  of  Iling- 
hain,  four  w.  of  Situate  town  and  its  port,  and  11 
s.  e.  of  Boston. 

Kt)N<)NlCUT,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Nar- 
rangaset,  and  province  of  Rhode  Island,  it  is 
long  and  narrow,  seven  miles  from  ii.  to  -t.  and  not 
more  than  one  wide. 

[KOIiTKKVHT,  a  township  in  Otsego  county, 
New  York  ;   122  of  its  inhabitants  arc  electors.] 
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KOTROW,  a  sottlcmcnt  of  the  missions  Iiold 
1»y  tlip  French,  in  the  province  and  goveiiiment  of 
Gnaynna. 

Kouiow,  a  river  of  Cayenne,  beloniying  to  llie 
French.  I(  rises  in  the  nionntains,  and  enters  the 
sea  between  Surinam  and  Cayenne. 

KOUSAKI,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  S;ig;ulahock,  on  (he  confines  of  Nova  Scotia, 
from  wliicli  is  formed  the  river  S,  Croix. 

[KOYAHT,  a  small  isle  at  (he  s.  end  of  Wash- 
ini^ton  isle,  at  the  entrance  of  a  strait  separating  a 
small  isle  from  the  lari,'est.] 

KRABBEN,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Gnayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by  (he 
Dutch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Herbice. 

[KRIS,  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks  of  lake 
Cbristineaux.     They  can  raise  1200  warriors.] 


LAB 

KUERICOURT,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
ffovernment  of  Gnayana,  in  the  l-'rench  posses- 
sions.    It  runs  n,  and  enters  the  Oyapoco. 

[IvULSAGE, or  Sugar  Town, a  little  Cherokee 
town  in  the  vale  of  Keowc.] 

KUPUNAWINI,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government  as  the  former,  in  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions.   It  enters  the  Essequcbo. 

KUSKUSKIES,  a  town  and  capital  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Six  allied  Indian  Nations  of  Canada,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Beven,  where  the  English 
iiave  an  establisliment  anil  fort  for  their  com- 
merce. 

[KYUQUOT,  a  large  sound  or  bay  on  the 
«.  w.  coast  of  N.  America,  having  Roberts  island 
on  tlic  one  side.  Lat.  50"  n.  "Long.  127°  20' 
-^.1 


iiABAPI,  a,  large  and  abundant  river  of  tJie 
kingdom  of  Chile  ;  15  leagues  from  the  renowned 
Kiobio  to  the  s.  and  50  from  the  Manle,  and  be- 
tween both  lies  the  country'  and  province  of  the 
.A.raucanos  Indians.  It  abounds  in  excellent  fish, 
is  navigable  at  high  tides,  though  only  by  small 
vessels,  and  empties  itself  into  tlu"  Pacific  or  S.  sea, 
forming  a  small  bay,  in  lat.  37°  56' .?. 

LABR.VDO,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of 
Yapizlaga,  or  l/anos  of  Manso,  in  Peru,  which  runs 
r.  and  enters  the  Paraguay,  between  the  Blanco 
and  port  San  Fernando. 

LABRADOR,  one  of  the  «.  countries  of  N. 
America,  called  also  New  Britain  or  Equimaux. 
It  is  5.  K".  of  Grrenbuid,  has  to  (he  n.  the  straits  of 
Hudson  and  part  of  (he  Atlantic,  and  this  latter 
sea  also  to  the  e.  ■.  divided  «.  e.  from  Newfound- 
land by  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  having  on  the 
5.  the  gulf  and  river  of  S.  Lawrence  and  part 
of  Canada,  and  to  the  ti).  Hudson's  bay.  It  ex- 
tends from  lat.  50'  (o  Gl°  u.  and  from  long.  55°  to 
about  70°  w.  It  is  nearly  triangular,  b»t  the 
interior  of  the  country  is  not  precisely  known','  nor 
have  we  more  tlia}i  an  impcrlcct  idea  of  the  coast. 
The  great  poverty  and  savage  state  of  the  nations 
dwelling  near  the  sea-coast,  and  the  excessive 
coldness  of  the  climate,  have  deterred  Europeans 
from  settling.  The  savages  live  by  Inmting  and 
bartering  skins.     This  country,  together  with  the 


coast  of  Hudson's  bay  and  the  neighbouring  ter- 
ritories, was  ceded  hy  France  to  the  English  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  Amongst  all  (he 
nations  known  in  America,  to  none  is  the  term  of 
savages  so  aptly  applied  as  (o  the  Esquimaux  ; 
see  this  article. 

Labrador,  a  large  lake  of  Cape  Britain,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  two  channels  of  very 
unequal  form,  made  by  the  island  of  V'erderone  or 
La  Bouladerie. 

LABRADORES,  a  settlement  and  head  setde- 
men(  of  (he  district  of  (he  Nuevo  Rcyno  de  Leon, 
abounding  in  goats  and  nea(  catde,  bn(  scant}'  in 
grain  and  veffctable  productions.  On  (he,?,  at  the 
distance  of  10  leagues,  is  an  estate  called  El  Pal- 
lillo,  and  (o  (he  s.  e.  of  (his,  (hose  of  La  Soledad 
and  San  Joseph,  where  are  (he  boundaries  of  (he 
jurisdictions  of  Charcas  and  Mazapil.  Thirty- 
four  lea<;ues  s.  a  quarter  to  (he  s.  w.  of  i(s  capi- 
(al. 

LABRANZA,  Grandk,  a  settlement  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Santiago  of  La  Atalaya, 
in  (he  government  of  Los  Llanos,  of  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  dc  Granada.  Its  situation  is  in  a  rough 
and  craggy  territory,  of  a  warm  climate,  abound- 
ing in  sugar-canes,  coOon,  maize,  yucas,  plan- 
tains, and  other  fruits  of  the  like  climate  ;  also  in 
horses  and  mules.  It  contains  300  housekeepers 
and   many  Indians,  who  trade  in  cotton  stuDs,  of 
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wliicli  lliey  make  a  considerable  portion.     Sixteen 
Iciij^iii-s  from  Socramoso. 

LAB^'Kl.NTll,  a  lake  of  Canada,  formed  by 
a  waslc-watcr  or  river  wliicli  enters  llie  lake  Abi- 
(ibis,  to  enter  tiie  Temiseaminir,  and  forms  at  in- 
tervals some  other  small  lakes  or  pools,  to  the 
number  of  cloven. 

IjAC,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Louisiana.  Jt  rises  I'rom  lake  Misisaajan,  runs 
J.  e.  and  enters  the  Mississippi,  close  to  the  fall  of 
S.  Anthony. 

LA CAii.V MBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrcs^imiento  of  Conchucosin  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  till!  curacy  of  J'allasca. 

LACIlA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship oi  Key  in  Hrazil,  wliich  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  sea  on  Iheside  of  tin-  bay  of  Taiiici'i. 

[LACIlANV'ANNOCK,  a  mountain  in  the  n.w. 
part  of  Pennsylvania.] 

[Laciiaw A.NNOCK,  a  township  in  Luzerne 
coimly,  Pennsylvania.] 

LACHES,  aS' ti lenient  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Alacames  or  Esmcraldas  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  with  a  good  embarking  place  on 
the  river  Bogota  to  proceed  down  to  the  port  of 
Limones. 

Laciiks,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
Nuevo  Keyno  dc  (jranada,  in  the  province  of 
Tunja.  They  live  in  the  mountainsof  the  woods, 
and  arc  boiindeil  by  the  Tames  or  Chitarcros ;  are 
ferocious,  treacherous,  and  extremely  sensual. 
Their  country  lies  «.  e.  of  Santa  Fe  de  IJogota, 
and  formerly  it  was  a  province  distinct  from 
Tunja,  called  after  tbeir  own  name,  and  now 
called  Chocuy. 

LACUICHINA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  oi  Comaltepec,  and  alcaldia 
»(rt;/o?- of  Villalta,  in  Nueva  Esijaila.  It  is  of  an 
liot  temperature,  cent  lins  b'i  Indian  families,  ami 
is  nine  leagues  w.  of  Ms  capital. 

LACHIGOJANI,  a  settlement  of  the  aUaUia 
iwoyo/- of  Nexapa  in  Nueva  Lspaiia,  containing 
51  Indian  families. 

LACHKiUIlU,  San  Josp.ph  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Miste- 
peque,  and  ulcaUtia  mai/or  of  Scxayn,  in  Nueva 
Esp'.ifia.  It  contal:'.s75  families  of  Indians,  whose 
commerce  consislb  in  making  mats,  as  its  district 
abounds  in  palms,  i'our  leagues  s.  of  the  settle- 
ment of  San  Ap-ustiii. 

LACIHJOBA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment (>f  the  district  of  ("omalt'^pee,  and  ii'mlJia 
»i«y(i;- of  Nueva  ICspana.     It  is  of  an  hot  Icmpe- 
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LACIIIRHIO,  a  seltlement  and  head  settle- 
ment of  the  same  alcaldia  and  kingdom  as  the 
former.  If  is  of  a  mile  temperature,  contains  300 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  league 
w.  of  its  capital. 

LACi'llVEA,  Santiaoo  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia 
»7/«yoc  of  Nexapa  in  Nueva  Espana;  situate  in  a 
llamtra,  of" a  cold  temperature,  and  containing  27 
Indian  families. 

LACHIXILA,  Sav  Juan  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Yautepec, 
and  iilculdiamayor  of  Nexapa,  in  Nueva  Espafia  ; 
situate  on  a  plain  on  the  shore  of  an  abundant  river, 
in  which  are  caught  plenty  of  trout  and  oilier  fish 
called  romndos,  by  the  tew  Indian  families  the 
inhabitants.  The  decrease  of  its  population  has 
been  excessive,  owing  to  the  number  of  venomous 
animals  found  here.  Ten  leagues  zcj.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

[LACK,  a  township  in  Mifflin  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.] 

[LA-COLE,  a  river  ^vhicIl  falls  into  lake 
Champlain  from  the  ay.  five  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Nut 
island,  after  a  short  course.] 

[LACOMK^,  a  small  creek  which  empties 
through  the  w.  bank  of  Allegiiany  river  in  Penn- 
sylvania, opposite  Licking  creek,  a  short  distance 
below  fort  Franklin.] 

[LACONIA.  The  tract  of  land  extending 
from  the  river  Merrimack  to  Sagadahock,  and 
from  the  ocean  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada 
went  under  this  name  in  the  grant  of  lands,  in 
1(522,  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  to  Captain 
Mason  and  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges.] 

LA(3KAMAHCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrrgiiniciito  of  Santa  in  Peru  ;  aimexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Macate  in  the  province  of  Guailas. 

L.Vt'SA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimieido  of  Omasuyos  in  Peru. 

LACTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rcgimicnto  of  Hiobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

LACUMIJO,  a  iver  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rrgiinienlo  of  Arica  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  It 
runs  rc\  anil  enters  the  sea  in"  the  creek  of  La- 
quiaca. 

[LADIES  Island,  a  small  island  of  S.  Carolina, 
near  Port  I  loyal.  J 

LA  DHON  t;s,  small  isles  of  the  S.  sea,  close  to  the 
coast  of  the  province  anvl  government  of  \'era<'-ua 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  i'irnie.  They  are  two, 
and  lie  at  the  side  ot  the  cape  of  iJoruga. 

LAGAUTOS,  liio  nr,  a  river  ol  the  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Slarta  and  Nuevo  Ucyno 
dc  G'ranaila.     It  rises  in   the  mouutains  of  that 
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viciiiKy,  and  enters  (be  N.sca,  near  the  settlement 
of  CliHijrc  del  Ocste. 

Lag  AUTOS,  iinotlicr,  of  tlic  province  and  king- 
dom of  Ticrra  I'irinc,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains s.  of  tlie  islhmus  near  the  river  B;iynno, 
and  enters  the  Pacific  in  the  bay  and  gulf  of  Pa- 
nanui. 

LAfiAUTOs,  another,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Yucatan,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Espana.  It  enters  the  sea  between  the  settlement 
of  Siliin  and  tlic  port  of  Ciiyo. 

LACiEWAN,  a  long  island,  situate  at  the 
raoutii  or  entrance  of  the  river  Demerary,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Guayana,  in  the 
Dutch  possessions. 

LAG'O.     See  Lake. 

LAGOA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, a  r(f/«ff/o«  of  the  missions  held  thereby 
the  Carmelite  fathers  of  Portugal  ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Paranaiba. 

[LAGOON,  one  of  the  new  discovered  islands 
in  the  S.  sea.  Captain  Cook  visited  it  in  17()9. 
Lat.  18°  47'  X.  Long.  139"  28'  il\  from  Green- 
wich.] 

LAGOS,  a  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Galicia  in  N.  America, 
bounded  x.  e.  by  the  town  of  Jjcon.  It  is  an  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction,  of  a  mild  temperature,  and 
abounding  in  wheat,  maize,  French  beans,  and 
other  seeds ;  as  well  as  in  large  and  small  cattle. 
Of  the  above  its  conmiercc  consists,  as  also  in  its 
silver  mines,  renowned  for  purity  of  metal.  It  is 
irrigated  l)y  different  rivers,  which  facilitate  its 
trade,  and  the  population  consists  of  the  following 
settleiiiedts : 

Coinanja,  Nuestra   Senora    de   S. 

S.  Miguel  de  Buenavis-         .(uan, 

ta,  Jalostotillan, 

S.    Juan  dc  la    Lagu-     S.  Gaspar, 

na,  Mitic, 

Moya,  Teinacapulin. 

The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  a  town  found- 
ed by  Nuuo  de  Guzman.  It  contains  200  families 
of  Spaniards,  Muslecs,  and  Mulatloes,  and  many 
Indians,  who  dwell  in  the  wards  of  its  di.'jtricf. 
It  is  j5  leagues  c.n.c.   of  (iuadalaxara,   and  70 
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irom  Mexico ;    in  long 
27'  n. 

LAGUEI,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  California,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
same,  at  the  entrance  or  mouth  of  the  port  of 
Marques. 

IyA(iUNA,  San  Antonio  de  la,  a  town  and 
capital  of  the  proviiice  and  government  of  Mainas 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits.  Il  lakes  its  name  from 
a  lake,  on  the  e.  shore  of  which  it  stands.  The 
climate  ot  this  settlement  is  not  very  saluUiry, 
owing  to  the  vapours  of  the  lake,  and  the  tempe- 
rature is  hot.  It  would  have  been  more  populous, 
but  that  the  natives  used  to  be  afflicted  with  the 
small  pox  and  the  bloody  flux.  It  was  the  general 
residence  of  the  superior  of  the  missions.  In  lat. 
5""  13'  s. 

Lacuna,  another  town,  in  the  province  and 
corre^imiento  of  Tomina,  and  archbishopric  of 
Charcas,  in  Peru,  formerly  flourishing,  rich,  and 
commercial,  but  now  poor  and  reduced.  It  has 
a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  La  Merced, 

Lagdna,  another,  called  La  Nueva,  of  the 
province  and  captainship  of  Hey  in  Brazil ;  situate 
on  the  coast,  on  a  narrowstrip  of  land,  between  the 
bay  of  Embatuba  and  the  mountains  of  Santa  Maria. 
Lac;li.na,  a  settlement,  w  ith  the  dedicatory  title 
of  San  Juan,  of  the  iiead  settlement  of  the  district 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Lagos,  in  the  kingdom 
and  bishopric  of  Nueva  Galicia;  e.  of  its  capi- 
tal. 

Lag  UNA,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment ofPopayiui,  and  Nuevo  Reyno  dc  Gra- 
nada. 

Laguna,  another,  of  Nuevo  Mexico,  on  the 
shore  of  a  river  which  enters  the  Grande  del  N. 
between  the  settlements  of  Acomasand  Sunis. 

Lacuna,  a  lake,  called  Del  Sur,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  captainship  of  Pernambuco  in  Brazil,  on 
the  sea-shore. 

Lacuna,  another,  called  Del  Norte,  in  the 
same  province  and  kingdom. 

Lacuna,  another,  called  Del  Este,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tabasco  in  Nueva 
Espana,  near  the  sea-coast.  It  is  thus  named  with 
respect  to  its  situation  with  regard  to  the  e'eat 
lake  of  Terminos,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  ano- 
ther called  Dc  Oeste. 

Lacuna,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corrr- 
gimicnto  of  Pasto  in  the  kingdom  Quito.  It  runs 
e.  and  enters  the  Putuma^'o. 

Lag  UN  A,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firmc,  between  the  river  Del  Oro  and  the 
raiicho  De  Orpones. 

L.'VCUNAS,  the  name  of  four  lakes  in  the 
provinceand  government  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians 
of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  The  larger  and  jjrin- 
cipal  of  them  is  near  the  river  Ubia,  and  extends 
many  leagues  from  e.  to  w.  The  other  three, 
which  are  e.  of  the  former,  are  considerably  smaller. 
Lacunas,  three  other  lakes,  in  the  province 
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nnti  ijovornnifnl  of  Venezuela,  of  the  Niievo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  on  tlic  ti'.  bliore  of  tlm  river  Ciiiarico, 
and  n.  of  tlie  sdilement  of  Zanoje. 

Lag  IN  AS,  llirec  otlier  lakes,  on  tlie  roast  of  llic 
province  and  government  of  Nicara<rna,  and  kins- 
dom  of  (inalemala  ;  l)clweeii  the  great  lake  of  this 
name  and  (lie  sea. 

LAG(ji\l'i'l'A,  a  selllemcnt  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Santa  iMarta  in  (he  iVuevo  I?eyrio 
de  Granada;  situate  between  (wo  streams  wliieh 
flow  into  the  river  Ccsare,  not  far  from  tlie  ci(y  ot 
Los  lieyes. 

LACUJNKTAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela  in  (he  Nuevo 
Ueyno  dc  Granada  ;  founded  in  the  17th  century, 
in  the  scrrmiia,  after  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
pany of  Caracas. 

LACiL  NILLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Tucnman  in  Peru,  of  the  dis- 
trict and  jurisdiction  of  Cordoba,  and  close  to  this 
place.  It  has  its  name  from  a  lake  near  it,  from 
the  centre  of  uhich  may  be  heard  to  proceed,  at  a 
great  distance,  much  rumbling  noise:  and,  some 
_>ears  since,  on  the  day  of  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  the 
waters  rose  to  such  a  degree  as  to  inundate  a  third 
part  of  the  city,  and  some  time  afterwards  it  re- 
mained dry,  when  a  festival  was  celebrated  to  the 
s.aid  saint.  There  is  a  tradition  here  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  that  when  San  Francisco  Solano 
visitetl  the  jilace,  he  prophesied  that  the  town 
'Would  be  destroyed  by  a  subterraneous  river  ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
may  be  heard  a  faint  noise,  as  it  were  of  water 
dashing  against  rocks. 

Lacu.mll.a,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  the  jurisdiction 
and  alcaldiii  mayor  of  Octupan  in  Nueva  Espafia. 

LaGinii.i.a,  a  river  of  the  Nuevo  Hcyno  de 
Granada,  which  rises  in  the  valley  of  Picara,  runs 
e.  and  enters  the  Cauca,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 
frontiiii;  the  city  of  La  I'alnia. 

L.VCil'NiLL.VS,  a  settlement  of  the  govcni- 
I  ment  anil  jurisdiction  of  Mcrida  in  the  Nuevo 
'  Hcyno  de  Granada.  It  is  of  a  hot  temperature, 
'  but  healthy  and  pleasant,  proilucing  much  sugar- 
■  cane,  anil  plenty  of  y»<fas,  maize,  and  ]ilantuins, 
•and  a  variel}'  ot' fruits,  especially  vines,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  make  wine  for  their  own  consuni])- 
i  tion.  Here  are  some  estates  of  cacao,  and  a  good 
'  portion  of  cotton,  also  mills  lor  making  sweets.  It 
c<Mitain$  about  100  Indians  and  50  whites. 

Lac.u.nii.las,  a[)otiier  settlement,  in  the  pro- 
1  vincc  and  corre^imiento  of  Porco  in  Peru.  Twelve 
liMijues  from  Potosi. 

LAorNii.i.As,   another,   of  the   province    and 
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rorreo;iiripn/o  of  Parin  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  an- 
nexed to  tlie  curacy  of  ('ondocondo. 

i /AG r MI, I, AS,  another,  with  t lie  dedicatory  tide 
of  San  Pedro,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district 
and  oliiildia  inai/or  of  Teqiicxpa  in  Nueva 
Jvspana.  ](  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  contains  81 
Indian  families,  employed  in  agriculture,  and  is 
eight  leagues  e.  of  its  i  apital. 

Lagi  NiLi.As,  another,  of  the  government  of 
Maracaibo,  and  province  of  V^eneziiela,  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ;  on  the  coast  oi  the 
lake  of  Maracaibo,  at  its  entrance,  and  in  the  e. 
part. 

LAGiviLr.AS,  another,  of  the  missions  held  by 
the  order  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  alcafdia  maj/oi 
of  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Espafia, 

LagUxVILi.as,  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo,  and  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
(Jranada,  in  the  district  of  the  city  of  Merida,  ta 
tiic  n.  ft.  TC.  in  the  road  which  leads  to  Santa  Fe. 

Laginii-i.as,  some  small  lakes  of  the  provim.- 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of  the  coast 
lying  between  the  river  Plata  and  the  straits  of 
.Magellan,  between  the  rivers  Saladillo  and  Tandil. 

LAH  UA ITAMBO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  cortTs;imi()ito  of  Giiarochiri  in  Peru;  an- 
nexed to  the  citrac}'  of  Cliorrillo. 

LAICACO'l'A,  a  territory  of  Peru,  very  popu- 
lous  in  former  years,  and  rich  from  a  mine  of  its 
name,  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  silver  which 
has  been  cut  out  by  the  chisel,  and  discovered  by 
Gaspar  de  Salcedo  in  159J.  On  its  liam/ra  a 
bloody  battle  v.as  fought  in  IGGJ,  by  the  native 
Sj)aniards  of  the  mountains  of  Burgos,  together 
with  the  Vizcayanos,  against  the  Andalucians  and 
the  Spaniards  born  irr.Vmerica,  called  Creoles: 
when  the  former  were  vanquished,  and  the  trao-ical 
tleatli  of  the  discoverer  took  place. 

LA1M1]S,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
reoimiailo  ofChayanta,  or  Charcas,  in  Peru. 

LAINAO,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  kiu"-- 
dom  of  Chile,  in  the  district  of  Token  Baxo; 
situate  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Budi. 

LAIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
micnto  ofTinIa,  or  Canes  and  Canchc^,  in  Peru  • 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  J^anaui. 

IvAlQULN  nEr,  "LiMiTi;,'a  settlement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  territory  of  the  Leuvu- 
ches  Indians. 

LAKE  signifies  a  portion  of  water  shut  in  on 
all  sides,  where  it  is  always  fresh  and  never  fails. 
Some  there  are  which  receive  a  supply  by  no  dis- 
cernible means,  and  vent  themselves  unpeneivcd; 
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the  ingress  of  the  waters  of  some  are  to  be  seen, 
and  the  eirrcss  not;  others  are  seen  to  receive 
rivers,  wliich  afterwards  flow  back  intollietnselves; 
and  others  to  receive  rivers,  without  tiie  appear- 
ance of  any  egress  whatever  for  their  waters. 
There  arc  ail  of  these  ditiercnt  sorts  of  hikes  in 
America  ;  and  we  shall  here  nieniion  some  of  the 
principal,  which  will  be  found  described  under 
their  respective  articles. 

Principal  lakes   of  S.  America. 
Arabanate,  Loro-cociia, 

Aullaga,  Mahnati, 

Balza,  Mallabauquen, 

Boca  lie  Mar,  Maniore, 

Bonbon,  Maracaibo, 

Capucui,  Mocoa, 

Caracares,  Mocorca, 

Cassipa,  Nachego, 

Cayania,  Paria, 

Cayubaba,  Parinie, 

Chinianic,  Patan-cocha, 

t'himbuza,  Porongo, 

('hiuchay-cocha,  Puma-cocha, 

Choclo-cocha,  Punrun, 

Colay  cocha,  Puegue,  • 

Colta,  Puren, 

Culiuc,  Riniachuma, 

Cuy-cocha,  S.  Pablo, 

Dantas,  Tesca, 

Fiiquenc,  Tiella-cochn, 

(Jran  Cocama,  Titi-caca, 

Giianacache,  Tola, 

(iuatavita,  Turatini, 

JInartnicocba,  Uncuicia, 

Huaichao,  Vilafro, 

Iluaillarun,  Xareyeyes, 

Itaya,  Yaguar-cocha, 

.lacabamba,  Yiinibi, 


Lauri-cocha, 


Yuturiacu, 


In  N.  America. 
Abitibis,  Huron, 

Asiniboels,  Michigan, 

Atimipcgon,  Nicaragua, 

Bois,  Ontario, 

Champlain,  Quidchidccliovan, 

Cbapala,  Superior, 

Cristinaux,  Tecamanioven, 

Enriquillo,  Temiscamingj 

Erie,  Xaragna. 

iLAKE  OF  THE  ^^'ooDS.  See  Woods.] 
<ALA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Chuapa,  and  nlcaldia  maijor  of  V^il- 
lalta,  in  Nueva  Es|)aria.  It  is  of  a  hot  tempera- 
ture, contains  16G  families  of  Indians,  and  is  I'i 
leagues  c.  of  its  capital. 
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LAL.\MA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Teotalzinco,  and  of  the  same 
akdhlia  and  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  contains 
70  families  of  Indians,  and  is  19  leagues  e.  ol' its 
capital. 

LA  MA  I,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rep^imirtito  of  Galea  and  Lares,  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  the  former ;  where  are  to  be  seen  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  palace  in  form  of  a  fortress,  sueli  as  be- 
longed to  the  Incas  in  the  times  of  the  gentilism. 

JjAMARI,a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimioilo  of  Casto-Virreyna  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curary  of  (Cordoba. 

LAMAS,  a  province  and  corrcs;imienlo  of  Peru, 
a  spiritual  conquest  of  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits 
of  the  province  of  Jiainas,  and  particularly'  those 
of  the  settlement  of  San  Boria,one  of  the  same  pro- 
vitice,  which  they  called  the  Trunfo  de  la  Santa 
Cruz  de  los  llamas.  These  missionaries,  i>ene- 
trating  tiirough  the  mountainous  parts  of  this 
country  in  the  IGtli  century,  discovered  these  In- 
dians, and  instructed  them  in  the  faith,  domesti- 
cating them  and  reducing  them  to  settlements. 
Allerwards  the  bishop  of  Truxillo  appointed 
amongst  them  a  secular  curate,  who  not  being  able 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  solitude  of  the 
country  so  immense,  and  to  the  dilliculty  of  pro- 
viding necessaries,  besought  that  prelate,  who  was 
then  Senor  Paravicini,  that  be  would  permit  the 
Jesuits  to  have  the  charge  of  these  souls  ;  a  system 
which  was  acceded  to  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  who 
also  nominates  tor  their  government  a  coircgidor. 
The  confines  of  this  province  are  in  all  parts  moun- 
tainous and  woody,  as  is  its  territory.  The  cli- 
mate is  hot  and  very  moist,  and  its  productions  are 
maize,  roots,  and  all  the  other  trees  found  on  the 
mountains,  such  as  plantains,  pines,  giint/abas, 
lemons,  &c.  Here  also  are  monkeys,  the  llesh  of 
some  of  wliich  are  eaten  by  tin;  Indians,  and  of 
others  not,  parrots,  giiofamoi/os,  pigs,  and  various 
other  mountain  animals  ;  nor  is  it  wanting  in  an 
abundance  of  snakes,  vipers,  and  venomous  insects. 
The  natives  cultivate  much  cotton,  and  the  pro- 
vince is  irrigated  by  some  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
is  Moyobamba,  wliich  passes  through  the  middle 
of  it,  and  in  its  mid-course  receives  a  great  supply 
of  waters  from  the  river  Negro,  from  the  lluara- 
bos  and  others  ;  and  wliich  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
vince unites  itself  with  a  river  which  /lows  from 
(iuanuco,  also  large,  and  takes  the  name  of  Ilual- 
lagua ;  when,  running  to  u.  e.  for  20  leagues,  it 
enters  the  Maranon,  first  passing  by  the  settlement 
named  La  Laguna,  of  the  province  of  Maiiias. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  province  amount  only  to 
GOO  Indians,  excepting  a  few  Mustees.    It  has  no 
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settlements,  save  the  capital,  wliich  is  oftlic  same 
name,  lliat  of  Tobalosos,  and  that  of  C'lizabamba, 

Lamas,  the  settlement  and  aforesaid  capital  of 
the  province,  is  of  an  hot  climate,  and  the  |)lace 
where  tiic  Qnechnan  lani^uagc  is  spoken  in  its 
greatest  parity.     In  lat.  7^3' s. 

LAMIJAMARCA,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province 
and  conegii/iiento  of  Caxaniarqiiilla  in  Peru. 

LAMBAi{E,  a  fort  and  garrison  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paragnay,  for  the  purpose 
of  restraining  tiie  infidel  Indians.  ("It  has  since 
become  a  parish,  and  is  situate  on  the  Paragnay, 
about  two  miles  s.  from  Asuncion,  in  lat,  25^  ^0' 5. 
und  lonii.  57" 41' 4"  u.] 

LAMiiAflT,  a  settlement  of  tlie  island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  e.  part. 

LAMBAVEQUE,  a  settlement  of  (he  province 
and  corregiviienlo  of  Sana  in  Peru,  and  bishopric 
of  Truxillo.  It  is  tlie  capital  since  that  (he  greater 
j)art  of  the  inh  ibitants  of  Miratiores,  formerly  the 
capital,  passed  to  (his,  wiien  (iiat  was  plundered 
and  sacked  by  the  pirate  iMJward  David,  in  1586. 
It  is  beautil'nily  situate,  fertile,  and  of  good  tem- 
perature. It  was  first  founded  one  league  from  tiie 
sea,  anil  was  since  removed  to  the  distance  of  two, 
in  a  llnnurn  watered  by  (he  river  of  its  name,  and 
by  which  passes  the  road  leading  from  Piura  to 
Jjima.  In  its  church,  which  is  very  beautiful,  are 
four  curacies,  with  as  many  branches  or  chapels  of 
ease,  (he  which  are  calleil  San  Pedro,  Santa  Rosa, 
and  San  Roqiie,  (o  atlminis(er  the  sacraments  (o 
the  Indians.  Its  (erri(ory  is  very  fertile  in  fruits 
and  vines,  of  which  some  wine  is  made.  The 
poor  people  maintain  (hemselves  by  making  cover- 
lets, mantles,  and  other  cotton  garments.  The  in- 
liabitants  amount  to  about  8000  souls.  In  lat.  6^ 
Ti'  s. 

LAMBERT,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes;  situate  in  the  ?/.  part,  near  the  c. 
coast. 

Lamheiit,  S.  a  fort  of  the  French,  in  (lie  pro- 
vince and  country  of  the  Irocpiees  Indians  ;  situate 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  S.  Lawrence,  opposite 
the  island  Montreal. 

LAM  BRA  MA,  a  settlement  of  the  parish  of  tlie 
French,  in  (he  island  of  Martinique,  a  curacy  of 
the  Capuchin  tadiers;  si(ua(('  near  the  n.u\  coast, 
nt  the  enirance  of  the  bay  of  C'lil  de  Sac  Royal. 

LAMIIAVEN,  a  bay  of  the  coast,  in  the  j)ro- 
vince  and  colony  of  N.  Carolina,  IkIuiuI  cape 
Henr}-,  at  (he  en(rancc  of  the  bay  of  Chesapeak. 

LAMOCHA,  a  (own  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimitulo  of  Piichacay,  aiul  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  si- 
tua(o  on  (he  shore  of  the  river  liiobio,  near  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea. 


[LA-MOELLE,  a  large  river  in  the  w.  ti'. 
part  of  Vermont.  Its  general  course  is  w.  After 
ninning  about  75  miles,  and  receiving  14  lesser 
streams,  it  falls  into  lake  Ch.implain,  at  Colchester, 
five  miles  «.  of  the  mouth  of  Union  river,  and  is  of 
about  the  same  magnitude.] 

LAMPA,    a     province    and    corregimiento   of 
Peru  ;   bounded  n.  by  the  province  of  Carabaya, 
e.  by  that  of  Asangaro,  s.  by  that  of  Paucarcolla, 
and  in  some  degree  by  the  lake  of  Chucuito,  s.c. 
by  the  province  of  Moquegua,  and  to.   by  that  of 
Arequipa.     It  is  30  leagues  long  from  n.  to  ^.  and 
20  wide.     Its  temperature  is  very   cold,  as  being 
situate,  the  greater  part,  in  the  midst  ol'the  Cordil- 
leras Nevadas,  covered  with  snow  the  whole  year; 
and   notwithstanding  that  it  has  many    llanos  or 
pampas,  yet  these  lie  so  exposed  and  lofty  as  to  be 
of  mucli   the  same   coldness  as  the   other   parts. 
Thus   we   finil  this   province  produces  no  other 
fruits  than   the   bitter  papas,    of  which    is  made 
cliuno,  and  another  little  seed  like  millet,  and  some 
bark;  being  obliged  to  furnish  itself  with  (he  rest 
from  the  other  jirovinces,  and  giving  in  exchange 
large    and    small    cattle.      Here    breeil    sheep    of 
the  country,  vicunas  and  vizcaclias,  and  from  their 
wools  are  riiade  many  coverlets  and  carpets,  in  w  li  id  , 
as  well  as  in    lamb-skins,  the  natives  frequently 
pay  (heir  (ributc,  as  also  their  iitills  and  parochial 
tidies.     At  each  shearing,   70  arrobas  of  wool  is 
procured  from  every  (iiousand  sheep,  and  an-  sold 
at  seven  reals  each  ;  Avhen  they  are  carried  to  (he 
manufactories  at  Quispicanchi  and  elsewhere.     A 
great  emolument  is  also  derived  here  from  the  tal- 
low of  the  animals  when   killed,  since,  at  every 
slaughter  of  100  sheep,    they  regularly   procure 
from  four  to  five  quintals,  which  are  sokl  at    10 
dollars  :  again,  (he  mea(  being  hardened  by  frest, 
and  called  chalona,  will  fetch  four  reals.     These 
are  the  articles  of  its  commerce ;  for,  although  it 
has  some  mines,  yet  the  metal  is  of  base  alloy,  and 
scarcely  any  one  gives  himself  the  pains  to  work 
(hem  ;  not,    however,   that   it   is  without   certain 
mills  for  grinding  metals,  which  are  worked  to  from 
10  to  12  marks  each  ca.ron,  but  that  the  expences 
are  excessive.     Metals  are  also  ex(rac(ed  from  (he 
ancient  mine  of  \ilavila,  and  tbrmcrly  from  other 
mines,   in   great  abundance;   so  as,  with   all  tlic 
above  drawbacks,  to  yield  15,000  marks  of  silver. 
Towards  the  n.  of  the  province   is  a  very  lofty 
mountain,  called  Caquenqueranani,  in  which  was 
found  a  rich  vein  of  quicksilver,  Ibrmerly  worked; 
and  near  to  it  is  a   lake  of  three  leagu;'s  in  cir- 
cumference, ami  abounding  with  torloro   (reed), 
amongst      which     breed      rabbits,     turtle-doves, 
pigeons,  cuj/cs,  deer,  and  hulcvoas.     This  pro- 
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vincc  has  various  rivers,  sucli  as  (he  Ayaviri  ami 
Niinoa,  and  others  wliitli  run  to  I'lnptj  llioinselvcs 
into  the  like  of  Chuciito.  Here  are  neither  woods 
or  trees  of  note  ;  but  in  t!ic  lake  aforesaid  is  found 
a  Kind  of /Ish  called  there  ihiiii,  and  which,  when 
dried,  i^  rarried  hy  the  Indians  to  sell,  in  bags  at 
three  or  (i>ur  dollars  each  baj;.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  province  amount  to  ^37,000.  lis  corrcgh/ur 
hail  a  niuit  til/lit n/o  of  I()0,000  dollars,  and  it  used 
to  pay  an  akarala  of  CilOO  dollars  every  live  years, 
'lire  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name; 
and  the  other  settlements  arc, 

J">mpa,  Pucara, 

('alapuja,  Umachiri, 

Calianilla,  Juliaca, 

Cabana,  Vilavila, 

Mafiazo,  Ayaviri, 

Cupi,  Orurillo, 

Ocubiri,  Nufioa, 

Vilque,  Santa  Rosa, 

Atuucalla,  Macari, 

Caracoto,  Llalli, 

Iluaca,  Nicasio. 

Llasin, 
Lampa,  another  settlement,  of  tlic  province  and 
cnrre<j;iiniento  of  Parina-cochas  in   Peru  ;    in  the 
vicinity  of  which  is  a  warm  mineral  spring. 

JjA:m PA,  another,  of  the  province  iwA  corrcgi- 
miento  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

Lampa,  a  valley  of  the  same  province  and  king- 
dom, three  leagues  from  the  capital  of  Santiago  ; 
in  which  grows  a  herb  like  sweet-basil,  the  colour 
ot  which  is  of  an  ash-green,  though  not  so  tall  as 
(he  j)lant  just  mentioned.  This  herb  is  covered  in 
tlie  siinmier-time  witli  some  small  grains  of  salt, 
which  form  upon  its  leaves,  being  dried  by  the 
JK'at  of  the  sun,  the  same  being  much  esteemed  by 
ihe  Indians,  as  it  is  of  a  very  delicate  flavour. 

Lampa,  a  river  of  the  same  province  anil  king- 
dom, which  rises  in  the  cord/l/cra,  and,  joining  the 
Colina,  enters  the  Maipo. 

[LAMPAG'UE,  a  territory  in  the  government 
and  kingdom  of  Chile,  wherein  a  number  of  mines 
of  all  kinds  of  metal,  such  as  gold,  silver,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  tin,  were  discovered  in  the  year 
1710.} 

L.VMPANGUI,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the 
iiordiJlera  of  the  Andes  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile, 
celebrated  for  its  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  and  iron,  which  were  discovered  iti  1710. 
The  gold  especially  is  of  the  best  quality  of  any  in 
America.  Eighlv  leagues  from  the  city  of  Valpa- 
raiso, in  lat.  3>  18'  s. 

IvAMPAS,  S.  Pehro  de,  a  settlement  of 
the   province    and    corregimienlo    of  Andabuai- 
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las    in    Peru  ;  situate   on    the   shore  of  the  river 
Pampas. 

[JjAiMl'KTER,  a  township  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

L.\MPl.i.N,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
concsiinnenlu  of  ('anta  in  Peru. 

[LAMPfilOV  Hiver,  a  water  of  (^rcat  bay  in 
New  Hamjjshire.'J 

LA MIJR,  a  settlement  and  osioito  of  mines  of 
silver,  in  the  province  and  loriciiiniioilo  of  Luya 
and  Chillaos  in  Peru  ;  arniexed  to  Ihe  curacy  of  its 
capital,  and  of  a  very  cold  temperature. 

LANAS,  Uio  DK,  a  river  in  the  province  and 
government  of  I'lorida,  which  runs  s.  and  enters 
the  sea,  between  the  point  of  i'erro  and  the  river  of 
Los  Chacatos. 

[  r,.VNCASTER,  a  b.ny  or  sound  on  the  :c.  coast 
of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  bay.  The  southernmost 
part  lies  in  lat.  71°  20' w.  The  most  h.  is  called 
Alderman  Jonas's  Sound,  anil  lies  in  lat.  76°  ».] 

[Lancaster,  a  pojiulous  and  wealliiy  county 
in  the  interior  part  of  Pennsylvania,  extending  *•. 
to  the  Maryland  line.  It  is  about  4'i  miles  square, 
is  divided  into  25  lownshi]  s,  and  contains  5()G,210 
acres  of  land,  and  j(),147  iniiabitants,  including 
oiS  slaves.  'I'he  lands  in  this  county  are  rich  and 
well-cultivated.  The  hills  in  the  /i.  parts  abound 
with  iron  ore;  for  the  marmfacturing  which,  two 
furnaces  and  eight  forges  have  been  erectetl.  The 
furnaces  manulacture  about  1200  tons  of  pigs,  and 
nearly  that  number  of  bar-iron  annually.  Copper 
and  lead  have  also  been  found  here.  Chief  town, 
Lancaster.] 

[LANCASTF.n,  a  county  of  Virginia ;  bounded 
c.  by  Chesapeak  bay,  and  5.  it),  by  Rappahannock 
river.  It  is  about  40  miles  long  and  l.j  broad, 
and  contains  5C38  inhabitants,  of  whom  o^oG  arc 
slaves.] 

I  Lancaster,  a  county  of  Camden  district,  S. 
Carolina,  lying  on  Lynclie's  creek,  and  Wateree 
river.  It  contains  G302  inhabitants,  of  whom 
46S.i  are  whites,  and  1370  slaves.] 

[Lancasteh,  Rorough  of",  a  handsome  and 
flourishing  post-town,  the  capital  of  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  largest  inland  town 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  upon 
the  descent  of  a  hill,  half  a  mile  to.  of  Conestoga 
creek,  which  falls  into  Susqiiehannah  river,  nine 
miles  5.  by  ic.  of  the  town.  Its  trade  is  already 
great,  and  must  increase  in  proportion  as  the  sur- 
rounding country  populates.  Il  contains  about 
700  or  800  houses,  and  about  5000  people.  The 
legislature  is  to  meet  here  in  future,  till  a  perma- 
nent seat  of  government  shall  be  established.  The 
public  buildings  are,  a  handsome  court-house  of 
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brick,  a  iniiikct-liotisc  of  the  sinie  matoiials,  a^ul  a 
slioiig  stiinc  <s<\i>\.  Hon'  an:  six  places  of"  \vorslii|) 
for  as  maitj  (lidircnt  ))crsnasioiis,  viz.  Cjcrniaii 
Liitlioraiis,  (icrmaii  Caiviiiists,  Prcshyfc  rians, 
I'piscopaliatis,  Moravians,  ami  Koiiian  ("adiolics. 
'I'Ik;  (u-niiaii  Liillicran  clinrcli  is  a  large  brick 
1)11  lid i Hi'',  iiavinj''  an  organ,  and  a  liandsonic  spire; 
(lie  o<Iicrs  are  of' brick,  and  arc  neat  and  cuininodi- 
oiis  buildings.  Tlic  only  niannf'actiires  .'lerc  are 
carried  on  I)y  individuals.  'I'liere  are  llircc  brew- 
cries,  and  two  or  lluee  valuable  (anneries.  I'Vank- 
liii  college  is  eslablislicd  here  tor  the  Germans. 
Its  endowments  are  nearly  the  same  as  (hose  of 
l)ickin?on  college  at  Carlisle.  Its  trustees  consist 
of"  Luthemns,  Galvinists,  I're.sbyterians,  and  Epis- 
copalians, of  each  an  equal  number.  The  princi- 
pal is  a  Lutheran,  and  the  vice-president  a  ("al- 
vinist.  It  is  55  miles  zo.  by  >i.  of  Philadelphia, 
and  26  froni  Reading.  Lat.  -10'  3'  n.  Long.  TG^ 
20'  u\] 

[[/ANCASTCii,  a  post-town  of  S.  Carolina,  27 
miles  from  C'aniden,  and  35  from  Charlotte,  N. 
Carolina] 

[L.wcASTr.n,  a  very  pleasant  post-town  in 
^Vorccster  county,  Massachusetts,  the  oldest  in  the 
county,  hiving  been  sctfh-d  in  J645,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  Itij.'J.  It  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  Na- 
shua river,  which  empties  into  the  ^terri^lack.  It 
is  i?8  mih's  7c\}i.-u\  of  Hosfon,  four  miles  a',  of 
IJoKon,  and  14  ;;.  by  r.  of  Worcester.  The  lands 
of  the  township  of  Lancaster,  and  those  of  Sterling 
on  the  s.  io.  are  part  of  the  tract  called  Xashawogg 
l>y  the  Indians.  The  pleasantness  of  tiiis  town  has 
invited  many  persons  of  education  and  fortune  to 
reside  here.  In  the  )t.  r.  part  ol  Lancaster  there  is 
a  valuable,  anil  jjcrhaps  inexhaustible  slate-pit, 
furnishing  slates  lor  houses,  and  excellent  stones 
for  loinbs  and  graves.  No  slates  equal  to  these 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  United  Stales, 
These  are  sent  to  Hoslon,  anil  exported  to  New 
York,  Virginia,  <!fec.  'J"wo  princi[)al  branches  of 
Nashua  river,  over  which  are  nine  large  bridges, 
water  this  town,  and  have  on  their  banks  e.xcellenl 
intervale  latid.  Cunibery  pond,  in  this  town,  is 
observed  to  rise  as  much  as  two  feet,  just  before  a 
storm  ;  and  Sandy  pond  rises  in  a  dry  season.  J 

[I<A  scASPKii,  a  township  in  firatton  county, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  c.  bardi  of  Connecticut 
river,  about  II  miles  above  Hanover.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  17G3.  In  1775,  it  contained  61  in- 
habitants, and  in  1790,    l(il.] 

I  L.ANCE  Isles,  on  the  «.<«'.  coast  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, lie  oll"capc  .Scott,  which  is  the  s.  point  at  the 
mouth  of  I'intard's  sound,  o|)posi(c  to  point  Dis- 
appointment.    There  is  a  narrow  channel  between 
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the  largest  isle   and  the   cape.      See  Pintaud's 
Sound] 

LAi\(/HA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corre^imienlo  of  Caxatambo  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Andajes. 

LANCO.N,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Cercado  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Carabaillo. 

[L.'VND.VFF,  a  township  in  Grafton  county, 
New  Ifampshire.  It  was  incorporated  in  1774, 
and  contains  292  inhabitants.] 

[LAND'S  lliir,!!T,  in  N.  America,  is  the  higli 
ground  on  the  cliain  of  lakes  between  lake  La  Pluc 
and  lake  Superior,  where  there  is  a  portage  of 
seven  miles.  It  is  80  miles  p.  of  the  grand  ])ort- 
age  from  the  w.  end  of  lake  Superior.] 

L.WR,  a  bay  of  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Ncwibundland,  in  the  middle  of  it;  between  tlie 
bays  of  Fortune  and  Plaisance. 

[LANESBOROUGH,  a  township  in  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  n.  b\'  e.  of  Hancock,  12 
miles  n.  by  id.  of  Lenox,  and  .06  vs.  by  n.  of  Boston. 
It  affords  a  quarry  of  good  marble,  and  contains 
2142  inhabitants.] 

LANG,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbauoes, 
near  the  n.  coast. 

I;AN(if.\,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rrB-iniiento  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Chorrillo. 

[LANCJDON,  a  township  in  Cheshire  countv. 
New  Hampshire,  incorporated  in  1787,  and  con- 
tains 244  inhabitants.] 

LANtilJI'IR,  a  river  of  the  ]>rovince  and  gn- 
verninenl  of  Honduras  ifi  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala. It  runs  )i.  and  enters  the  sea  by  the  side 
of  the  cape  which  has  the  name  of  the  province. 

L.ANtiUI,  a  settlement  of  the  jirovince  and 
corrcgiin'unto  ofTinta,  or  Canes  and  Candies,  in 
Peru. 

[LANSINBURGH  City,  in  the  township  of 
Troy,  Renssalacr  county,  New  York,  is  very 
pleasantly  situated  ou  the  e.  bank  of  Hudson's 
river,  o|)posite  the  mouth  oflln;  Mohawk,  and  con- 
tains about  200  dwelling-houses,  a  brick  church, 
the  joint  projierly  of  the  Dutch  and  i*resbyterian 
congregation,  a  court-house,  gaol,  and  an  aca- 
d(Muy,  incorporated  in  1796.  Here  is  a  library 
company  which  was  incorporated  in  1775.  It  is  a 
very  nourishing  jilaee,  situated  on  a  plain  at  the 
fool  of"  a  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  is  a  most  de- 
lightful prospect.  \  few  years  ajjo  there  w:is  but 
one  stage  between  this  town  and  Albany  ;  and  now 
more  than  20  stages  daily  pass  and  repas>  latweenthe 
neighbouring  towns  of  1/ansinburgh,  Troy,  \\  ater- 
Ibrcl,  and  Albanv  ;    anil   the  uvcragc  numlHT  of 
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passengers  is  said  to  exceed  150.  It  is  eight  miles 
n.  of  Albany,  three  above  Troy,  125  7i.  by  e.  of 
New  "\'orl<,  and  185  n.  «.  e.  ofPliilnddphia.] 

LAPISLAZULI,  a  shoal  or  isle  of  stone  almost 
covered  by  (he  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  ; 
about  three  quarters  of  a  league  from  the  island  of 
Monano,  and  forms  the  passage  to  the  river 
S.  .lohn,  to  the  ??.  part  of  the  bay  of  Fiindy  and  of 
Silver. 

LAQUARIBE,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captahisthip  of  Seara  in  Brazil.  It  runs  between 
the  rivers  Scope  and  Varirin,  abounds  in  excellent 
tish,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  some  ])lantations  of 
sugar-canes.     It  empties  itself  into  tiie  sea. 

LAQUEIQIIE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregiiiiiriilo  of  Carabaya  in  Peru  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  its  capital. 

LAQUIAGA,  or  Huamauuaca,  a  river  of  (lie 
province  and  correpiimiciilo  of  Chichas  and  Tarija 
in  Peru.  It  rises  from  a  lake  near  the  settlement 
ofCasavindo,  runs  w.  and  turning  its  course  to  e. 
enters  tiie  large  river  of  Xnxu}'. 

Laquiaca,  a  creek  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  the 
province  and  corrcgimieiito  of  Arica. 

LARAIIUE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correginiienio  of  Colchagua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile;  situate  to  the  n\  of  the  town  of 'J'riana. 

LAItAMAllC.^,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrcgimienlo  of  Castro  V' irrcyna  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Cordoba. 

LARA  MATE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcginncnto  of  Lucanas  in  Peru. 

LARA(3,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cone- 
gimiento  of  Guarochiri  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Carampoma. 

LAR.'iOS,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and  cor- 
reginiknto  of  Yauyos  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  in 
the  most  lofty  part  of  it  is  a  lake  which  empties 
itself  below  the  church,  and  the  fiirtliest  part  of 
the  settlement ;  and  there  tumbling  down  a  rock, 
falls  into  the  river  which  runs  to  tlie  province  of 
Canete. 

L.VRAQUITE,  a  river  of  (he  kingdom  of 
Chile,  which  runs  w.  and  enters  (he  sea  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Carampangue  and  the  heights  of 
Villagran. 

L.iRCAl,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and  cor- 
regimirnlo  of  Lucanas  in  Peru,  where  (here  are 
some  hot  medicinal  baths. 

LARECA.IA,  a  province  and  corregimiciita  of 
Peru ;  bounded  n.  and  ti.  e.  by  (he  niuuntains  of 
the  infidel  Indians,  nearly  .«.  by  the  missions  of 
Apolabamba,  s.  by  (he  city  of  La  Paz,  xii.  by  the 
jjrovince  of  Omasuyos,  the  lordillcra  running  be- 
tween, and  n.  by  those  of  Paucarcolla,  Asangaro, 


and  Carabaya.  The  whole  of  this  province  is  full 
of  chasms  and  ravines,  and  it  extends  from  «.  to*, 
as  far  as  the  mountainous  countries  of  the  infidels, 
where  it  becomes  very  wide.  It  has  a  quantity  of 
streams,  which  form  one  large  river,  the  whicli 
jKissing  through  the  mountains,  runs  to  unite  its 
waters  with  the  Reni.  It  is  ^(i  leagues  long,  and 
10  wide.  Its  territory  is  very  unequal  ;  and  al- 
though the  mountains  and  ravines  are  generally 
covered  with  snow  the  whole  year,  the  settlements 
arc  not  only  healthy,  but  the  temperature  mild. 
On  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  arc  cultivated  all 
seeds  and  fruits,  and  towards  the  Andes  is  grown 
coca  and  other  mountainous  productions.  In  some 
parts  are  breeds  of  cattle  of  every  species  ;  and  in 
the  district  of  Quebaya,  and  in  other  places,  arc 
various  gold  mines,  which  were  formerly  very  pro- 
ductive, but  now  scarcely  worked,  more  from  want 
of  resolution  and  means  of  paying  the  cxpences  of 
labour,  than  from  any  scarcity  of  metal;  not  but 
that  considerable  profit  is,  nevcrtlieless,  derived 
from  these  mines.  In  the  part  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Andes,  are  (he  missions  which  are  vulgarly 
called  Of  Partiti  of  the  Augustins,  in  which  there 
are  six  settlements  of  converted  Indians,  who  for 
some  years  past  have  paid  a  small  tribute  to  the 
king  into  the  coffers  of  La  Paz.  Tiiis  province 
was  conquered  and  added  to  the  empire  by  the  Inca 
JMay(aca|)ac.  Its  inhabitants  amount  to  20,000, 
and  it  liad  a  repdrtimimlo  of  114,033  dollars,  the 
corrcg:idor  paying  an  akava/a  of  4585  dollars  every 
five  years.  The  capital  is  Zorata,  and  the  other 
settlements  are, 

Songo,  Chucludaya, 

Challana,  Copaique, 

(Jniabaya,  Cnsahuaya, 

Hiiabaya,  Timuti, 

Combaya,  Sococone, 

Ambana,  Chaclaya, 

Atalaque,  Punania, 

Mocomoco,  Patazcachi, 

Chuma,  Yanabaya, 

Ayata,  Iluacapata, 

Charazani,  Antarete, 

{'an)<-ita,  Chajaya, 

Pelechuco,  Chulina, 

Chiacani,  Curba, 

Carasani,  Omobamba, 

Cumlili,  Carijana, 

Coate, 

Of  the  Missions, 


Huscumane, 


Chinijo, 
Consata. 


Tipuane, 
Mapite, 
LAREDO,  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
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merit  of  La  Sierra  Corda  in  (lie  bay  of  Mexico,  and 
Reyno  do  Niicva  luspafia  ;  fomulcd  in  174S  by 
the  Count  of  Sierra  (iordrt,  I).  Joseph  dc  Escan- 
d(')n,  colonel  ot'niililia  of  i^uereltiro. 

TjAIvliS,  a  sc((l(!incnt  and  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  pro\  ince  and  corregimieiilo  of 
C'alca  and  Lares  in  IVni. 

IjAnr.s,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  tlie  province 
and  "overnnient  of  Yucatan,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  of  lligueriis. 

I-Arns,  another,  near  the  coast  of  the  kinjrdom 
of  Granada,  in  t'lO  province  and  government  of 
Cartagena,  ojiiiosile  the  river  Sinu. 

]/AiiEs,  a  bay  on  tiier.  coast  of  the  island  of 
.laniaica,  between  another  called  Pequena  (Little) 
and  the  ti.  e.  point. 

Laiifcs,  an  island,  neartlie  coast  of  the  province 
and  caplnitis/iip  ot  llhcos  in  Brazil,  oj)posite  the 
town  of  Porloscguro. 

JiARGA.     See  Long  Island. 

LARGAS,  some  islands  of  the  N.  sea,  in  the 
])rovince  anil  government  of  (j'uayana,  belonging 
io  the  Dutch.  They  are  three,  and  are  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers  Lssquiboand  Demerary. 

IjARdK  River,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  which  runs  s.  and  enters  the 
Missouri. 

Lahgi:,  another,  in  the  province  and  colony  of 
S.  ('arolina.     It  runs  i.  e.  and  enters  the  Congari, 

[I^ARiw;  Kock  lies  on  the  s.  bank  of  Ohio  river, 
in  the  tract  called  Indiana,  anil  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Muskingum  river. J 

[-Ar{(i()S  ('avi)s,  some  isles  near  the  ,t.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  opposite  the  port  of  Trini- 
dad. 

LARI,  a  sctdcmcnt  of  the  province  and  corre- 
^Imiailo  of  Collahuas  in  Peru. 

fi-ARlCAXAS.     See  IvAui  caja.] 

LARO,  a  river  of  the  i)rovince  and  government 
of  Nicaragua  in  liie  kingdom  of  (lualenialn, 
which  runs  c .  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of 
Nicuesa. 

[LATACUNGA,  Asiento  of,  the  first  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  s.  of  that  of  Quito  in  Peru.  The 
word  (isii  iilo  implies  a  jilacc  less  than  a  town,  but 
larger  than  a  village.  It  stands  on  a  with;  plain, 
Jiaving  on  its  c.  side  the  e.  lordillera  ol  the  Andes, 
from  which  projects  a  very  high  mountain  ;  and  at 
a  small  distance  from  its  loot  is  situated  Latacunga. 
On  its  to.  side  is  a  river,  which  is  sometimes  ford- 
oble,  but  generally  passed  over  by  a  bridge.  This 
asiento  is  large  and  regular,  liie  streets  broad  and 
straight,  the  houses  of  stone,  arched  and  well  con- 
trived, one  story  high.  This  precaution  the  in- 
liabilauts  were  taught  to  observe  by  a  dreadful 
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destruction  of  all  the  buildings,  on  the  20th  of 
June  1G09.  Out  of  COO  stone  houses,  which  the 
asiailo  then  contained,  only  a  part  of  one,  and 
the  Jesuit's  church,  were  letf  standing;  liie  mo.'-t  of 
the  inlial)itaiit3  were  buried  in  tiie  ruins.  The 
stone  of  which  the  houses  and  ciiurches  are  built, 
is  a  kind  of  pumice,  or  spongy  stone,  ejected  from 
volcanoes  ;  which  have  formed  inexhaustible 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  so  light,  that 
it  will  swim  in  the  water;  and  from  its  great  poro- 
sity, the  lime  cements  the  difl'ercnt  pieces  very 
strongly  to<rether.  This  jurisdiction  contains  17 
principal  villages.  The  air  of  the  asiento  is  cold, 
from  the  jjlnce  being  only  six  leagues  from  the. 
mountaiti  of  Cotopaxi  ;  which  as  it  is  little  less  iii 
height  or  extent  than  those  of  Cliimborazo  and 
Caymburo,  so,  like  them,  it  is  covered  with  ice  and 
snow.  The  villages  are  populous;  such  as  arc 
seated  in  the  valleys  are  hot,  those  in  the  plains 
temperate,  Avhilst  those  which  border  on  tlio  moun- 
tains, like  that  of  the  asiento,  are  cold,  and  some- 
times to  an  excessive  degree.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  about  1::?,0C0,  chiefly  Spaniards  and 
Aftistees.  (Jreat  quantities  of  j)ork  :ire  sailed 
here  and  sent  totjnito,  G'uayaqnil,  anil  Riol)ainl)a, 
being  highly  valued  for  the  pecidiar  flavour  given 
it  in  the  pickling.  The  manufactures  are  those  of 
clotii,  bays,  and  (iicui/os.  The  inhabitants  of 
Pugili  and  Saquisili  are  noted  for  making  earthen 
ware,  highly  valuetl  all  over  the  province  of  Quito. 
The  clay  of  wliich  they  are  made  is  of  a  lively 
red,  remarkably  line,  emitting  a  kind  of  iVagrancy, 
and  the  workmanship  very  neat  and  ingenious.] 

J-ATANI,  a  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  alcaldia  tiiaijor  of  V'illalta  in  Nueva  Espafia  ; 
ofawartn  and  moist  temperature,  and  containing 
jyi  families  of  Zapotecos  Indians,  including  the 
wardsof  its  district.  Thirteen  leagues  n.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

LATANILRS,  Punta  uk  ios  Triss,  a  point  oh 
the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of  S.  Domingo,  in  the 
J'rench  possessions,  between  the  point  oi  Diamante 
and  cape  lienet. 

JiATJ'y,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corrc- 
giinicuto  of  Cercado  in  Peru. 

LATLLONCil,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  o\'  licy  '\\\  Rrazil,  which  runs  r.  and 
enters  the  lake  of  ^Iini. 

LATIGIOCA,  Pln  ta  dk,  a  point  on  ihe  coast 
of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Para  in  Hni/il ; 
one  of  those  which  form  the  euibouclniie  of  ihe 
river  Amnzonas. 

liATiGiocA,  some  shoals  or  rocks  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  the  lormer  point  ;  si- 
tuate near  to  it,  and  taking  from  it  their  nnrnc. 
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LATIRRQUIQUI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 

conntiy  ot"  (lie  ("liiciuilos  Indians,  It  rises  close 
to  till-  road  wliicli  loads  to  San  .Iiian  liaptista, 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  Paraguay,  in  the  part  called 
the  Paso. 

LA\'.\NI)ERAS,  PuNTA  DK  i.As,  an  extremity 
of  tlif  coast  oftlie  island  of  Trinidad, 

LAVAPIE,  PiJNTA  or,  a  jioint  on  the  coast  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  oftlie  conntry  oftlie  Arau- 
canos  Indians;  between  the  point  ol  KiinieHa  and 
the  month  oftlie  river  Tiibul. 

liAV'AQUERC),  a  river  of  the  province  and 
jroverriincnt  of  Popayan.  It  rises  e.  of  the  lake  of 
Pa  pay,  and  enters  the  Caqueta. 

J^ATRA,  MhsA  UE,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Maracaibo  in  the 
IS'iievo  Rej'iio  de  (iranada,  and  jurisdiction  oftlie 
city  of  Ija  (irita,  and  ,t,  ilk  oftlie  same. 

LAURMI/,  a  small  river  of  tiie  province  and 
colony  of  N.  Carolina  ;  which  runs  *.  s.  e.  and 
enters  the  source  oftlie  Conhaway, 

[Lai'iiki.  Mountain,  a  range  of  mountains  ii\ 
of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  and  a  part  of  what  is  called 
the  Alleghany  niounlains.  It  extenils  from  Penn- 
sylvania toN.  Carolina,  and  gives  rise  to  several 
branches  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  (ireat  Kanha- 
way  breaks  (hrouffh  the  Laurel  ridge  in  its  way  to 
the  Ohio,  in  lat  37"  50'  n.  Long.  8P  S'-i'  w.  In 
a  spur  of  this  mountain,  about  lat.  3(i°,  is  a  spring 
of  water,  50  feet  deep,  very  cold,  and,  it  is  saitl, 
as  blue  as  indigo.  The  lands  within  a  small  dis- 
tance of  the  Laurel  mountain,  through  which  the 
Youghiogany  runs,  arc  in  many  places  broken  and 
stoney,  but  rich  and  well  timbered  ;  and  in  some 
places,  and  particularly  on  Laurel  creek,  they  are 
rocky  and  mountainous.  From  the  Laurel  moun- 
tain to  Monongahela,  tliefir.st  seven  miles  are  good, 
level  farming  lands,  with  fine  meadows  ;  the  tim- 
ber, white  oak,  chesnut,  hickory,  &c.] 

[LAURELES,  a  parish  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay  ;  sitiuUe  a  little  to  the 
«.  of  the  Parana,  in  Jiaguna  L'bera,  in  lat. 
27°  W  57"  s.     Long.  57°  iJO' ;:  I''  w.] 

[LAURENS,  a  county  in  Ninety-six  district, 
S.  Carolina,  lying  between  Enoree  and  Salutia 
rivers.  It  is  about  31  miles  long  and  '2'2  broail, 
and  contains  8217  free  inhabitants,  and  1120 
slaves.] 

[Laurens  Court-house,  in  the  above  county, 
is  20  miles  from  Bush  river,  ^22  from  Newbury 
court-house,  and   17  trom  (jrenville  conrl-liouse.J 

[LAURE.N'T  OF  Tur,  Mine,  St.  a  settlement 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  near  the  Spanish  ca- 
pital, St.  Domingo.  It  stands  in  the  place  where 
i!ic  capital  was  first  founded,  on  the  e.  side  of  the 


Oznma,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  its 
coiiduence  with  the  Isabella.  It  (an  only  he  con- 
sidered as  a  dependency  on  St.  Domingo,  and  con- 
tains .'JOO  inhabitants,  all  free  .Negroes,  constituting 
a  cure.  It  was  Ibrrind  in  172.'>  by  128  run-away 
French  Negroes,  who  being  sent  down  to  the  bay 
of  Ocoa  to  be  sliip|j('d  off,  the  Spaniards  attacked 
the  escort,  and  gave  arms  to  the  fugitives,  main- 
taining that  they  were  free  men.  J 

Laurent  S.     See  S.  Louen/.o. 

Lauhen  I',  a  bay  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  between  cajM;  Rouge  and  that  of 
liurins. 

TiAUUENT,  a  point  or  extremity  of  the  n.  coast 
of  Cape  Britain. 

LAURICOCMA,  S.  Antonio  »e,  a  settlement 
o(  the  province  and  corregiiiiioilo  of  Guanta  in 
Peru. 

Lauricocua,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  corre- 
s;i»iie>il(>  of  (iuanuco  in  that  kingdom  ;  celebrated 
for  being  the  source  of  the  renowned  river  Mara- 
iion,  or  of  Las  Amazoiias,  which  commences  its 
course  thence  to  n.  It  is  10  leagues  long  and  3-J 
wide.      In  lat.  9°5G'.s-. 

liAURILli,  CoEiNES  DR,  some  small  moun- 
tains of  the  |)rovince  and  colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  N.  America,  near  the  Zi>.  arm  of  the  river  Sus- 
qiiehannah. 

LAW.ARE,  a  large  river  of  the  same  province 
and  colony  as  the  former  mountains, 

LA\\'LI']SS,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony-  of  N.  Carolina,  which  runs  ii.  za.  and  enters 
the  Hughes. 

[EA  WRENCE.     See  Loiir.NZo.] 

[/yAWRENCE  River  and  Gulf,  Sr.  St.  Law- 
rence is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  N.  Aru-- 
rica.  It  issues  from  lake  Ontario,  forming  ilie 
outlet  of  the  long  chain  of  great  lakes  which  sepa- 
rate Upper  Canada  from  the  United  States.  From 
lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  it  has  tiie  name  of  Iro- 
quois, and  taking  a  7i.  c.  course  embosoms  the 
island  of  Montreal ;  just  above  which  it  receives 
Ottawas  from  theri'.  and  forms  many  fertile  islands. 
From  Montreal  it  assumes  the  name  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  coni inning  the  same  course  passes  by 
Quebec,  and  meets  the  tide  upwards  of  iOO  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  is  so  far  navigable  for  large  ves- 
s<!ls.  I  laving  received  in  its  course,  besides  Ottawas, 
St.  .lohn's,  Seguina,  Des|)rairies,  Trois  Rivieres, 
and  innumerable  other  smaller  streams,  it  falls  into 
till!  ocean  at  cape  Rosieres,  by  a  mouth  about  90 
miles  broad.  h\  its  course  it  forms  a  great  variety 
of  bays,  harbours,  and  islands,  many  otthem  fruit- 
ful and  extremely  pleasant.  Sec  Queuec,  Movt- 
itEAE,   &c.     The  main  entrance  into  the  gulf  of 
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St.  Lawrence  from  tlie  Adanlic  ocean  is  on  llie  e. 
between  cape  Hay,  (lie  i.  point  of  Newfouncllancl 
island,  and  the  /;.  cape  of  Cape  Breton  ;  the  <^ut 
of  Canso  leads  into  it  from  the  s.  e.  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  llie  s.  end  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  the 
straits  of  Belieisle  lead  into  it  from  the  >i.  between 
Newfoundland  island  and  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
It  contains  a  number  of  islands,  viz.  St.  John's, 
id  its  s.  extremity,  on  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  ;  Anticosti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  besides  a  number  of  small  islands.] 

[Lawrence,  Fort,  is  a  little  above  the  cross- 
ing place  of  Tuscarawas,  a  branch  of  Muskin- 
gum river.] 

[Law  HENCE  Town,  a  thinly  settled  agricultural 
township,  a  few  miles  to  thee,  of  Halifax,  inNova 
Scotia.] 

[LAW'UNAK-IIANNOCK,  a  Moravian  set- 
tlement nearly  opposite  Goshgosliink,  on  Alle- 
ghany river,  and  i.'0  miles  n.  e.  of  fort  Franklin.] 

L.4XA,  a  settlement  of  the  bead  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tamazunchale,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Vallcs,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  is  a  settlement  of 
Chichimecos  Indians  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Tula,  and  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Mechoa- 
c:'in.  Its  amount  of  population  is  not  exactly  as- 
certained, since  they  could  never  be  brought  toge- 
ther so  as  to  be  co(mted,as  they  continually  desert 
(he  settlement.  They  are  of  a  sluggish  disposition, 
anddinicull  to  be  reduced  to  the  faith.  Thirty 
leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Laxa,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  San  Joseph;  one  of  the  missions  and  re- 
diiccions  of  Indians  of  the  order  of  S.  IVancisco, 
in  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Ciuadalax- 
ara;  from  the  capital  of  which  it  is  more  than  (iO 
leagues  to  the  e. 

ijAXA,  another,  of  the  province  and  corrrrri- 
mievto  of  Omasu^os  in  Peru  ;  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Coya. 

Laxa,  a  river  of  the  province  and  district  of 
the  inland  of  this  name,  in  (he  kingdom  of  Chile. 
It  rises  in  the  mountain  and  volcano  of  Chilian, 
runs  in  a  large  s(ream  to  the  ■ui\  {\n  many  leagues, 
and  enters  the  Biobio,  turning  its  course  some- 
what to  the  w.  w.  It  has  different  fording  places, 
namely  those  of  Salts  and  Pangal,  and  a  great 
cascade,  where  the  wafer  precipitates  from  an 
height  of  40  fathoms  over  rocks.  Near  its  head  is 
the  fort  of  Tucapel,  built  by  the  Si)atiiards  to 
check  the  incursions  of  the  Araucanos  Indi.ins. 
Its  shores  arc  covered  with  many  very  fertile  estates, 
called  Tarpeyanca,  Leon,  Caripuchon,  and  .lesus  ; 
and  it  has  an  excellent  stotic  quarry,  called  San 
Joseph.     Its  mouth  is  in  lat.  'Si'  9    s. 
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Laxa,  a  rocky  shoal  near  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  between  the  cape  of  San  Antonio 
and  the  coast  of  Florida. 

Laxa,  another,  near  the  coast  of  the  province 
atid  kingdom  of  T ierra  Firine,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Chagre. 

Laxa,  an  island  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
which  is  a  territory  surrounded  by  rivers  of  its 
name,  and  some  others. 

LAXAS,  a  settlement  and  real  of  silver  mines 
of  (he  government  of  Mariquita,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada ;  of  an  hot  temperature,  and 
abounding  in  vegetable  productions.  It  was  for- 
merly a  rich  town,  owing  to  its  mines,  which  are 
no  longer  worked,  and  is  now  reduced  to  a  popu- 
lation  of  100  housekeepers.  It  is  very  near  its 
capital. 

Laxas,  another  settlement,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Popayan  in  the  same  kingdom  ; 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Caqueta. 

liAXAs,  a  river  of  the  province  and  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Firnic;  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Pacora,  runs  5.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  and 
gulf  of  Panama. 

Lax  IS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corre^j- 
mknto  of  Pataz  or  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru,  whicli 
rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Untucailis  Indians, 
runs  n.  lO.  and  enters  the  (iuallaga. 

LAZA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corrc- 
gimirnto  of  Cicasica  in  Peru. 

LAZ.AO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Juquila,  and  alcaldia  vun/or  of 
Xicayan,  in  Nueva  Esjjana.  It  contains  :i9  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  is  JO  leagues  n.  c.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

J/AZARO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Maracaibo  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno 
de  Granada  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  (he  river  Ma- 
tazan,   to  the  u.  of  the  city  of  Truxillo. 

La  z A 110,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  governmentof  Sonora.and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Espana  ;  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  near  the  town  of 
San  Felipe  de  Guebavi. 

[L.AZAIIUS,  Archipelago  of  St.     Sec  De 

FoNTE.] 

[LEACOCK,  a  township  in  Lancaster  county, 

Pennsylvania.] 

LILW,  a  river  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Honduras,  and  kingdom  of  (I'uatemala;  runnin"- 
into  the  sea  at  the  gulf  ot  this  name. 

LLAPI,  S.  Pedho  ue,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Nexapa  in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate  in  the  plain  of 
a  rugged  territory,  surrouniled  with  mountains 
covered  with  trees.     It  is  inhabited  bv  J'i  familie* 
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of  Indians,  cinployod  in  flie  commerce  of  coclii- 
iieal,  fruits,  and  seeds.  Ten  leagues  from  its  ca- 
nilnl. 

[LEASBlJRGir,  tiie  chief  (own  of  Caswell 
county,  N.  Carolina.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
gaol,  and  a  few  houses.] 

[LEUANON,  a  township  in  York  county,  dis- 
trict of  Maine;  situated  on  the  e,  side  of  Salmon 
J'all  river.  It  was  incorporated  in  1767,  and  eon- 
tains  1275  inhabitants.  A  species  of  stone  is  found 
here  which  yields  copperas  and  sulphur.] 

[Lebanon,  New,  a  pleasant  village  in  New 
York  state,  bordering  on  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts ;  situated  partly  in  a  vale,  and  partly  on  the 
declivity  of  hills.  The  medicinal  springs  here  are 
next  in  celebrity  to  those  of  Saratoga.  The  pool 
is  situated  oil  a  commanding  eminence,  overlook- 
ing tiic  valley,  and  surrounded  with  a  few  houses 
■wliich  afford  tolerable  accommodations  to  invalids.] 

[Lebanon,  a  towt)sliip  in  Windham  county, 
Connecticut,  was  settled  in  1697.  Tlie  soil  is 
equal  to  almost  any  in  the  state,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  generally  farmers,  many  of  whom  arc 
■wealthy.  Tiie  thick  settled  part  of  the  town  forms 
a  very  wide  street,  and  the  houses  are  at  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other.  Academiceducation 
has  been  patronised  in  this  place  for  above  80  years, 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  people.  The  river 
Shetucket  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Willa- 
inantic  and  Mount  Hope  rivers,  which  unite  be- 
tween this  town  and  Windham.  It  lies  between 
Hartford  and  Norwich.] 

[Lebanon,  a  township  inCirafton  county.  New 
Hampshire;  situated  on  Muscomy  river,  and  on 
tlu;  e.  side  of  the  Connecticut,  1.5  miles  below 
Dartmouth  college.  It  was  incorporated  in'  1761. 
In  1775  it  contained  347  iidiabitants,  and  in  1790, 
I  ISO.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  build  a  bridge 
on  Connecticut  river  at  the  middle  bar  of  A  gar's 
falls  to  this  town,  where  the  distance  between  the 
rocks  is  1 10  feet.  It  is  3.5  miles  above  the  bridge 
built  by  Col.  Hale  at  Bellows's  falls  at  Walpole. 
See  Mascomy  Pond.] 

[Lebanon,  a  post-town  of  Pennsylvania; 
situated  on  the  s.  side  of  Quitapahilla  creek,  in  Dau- 
phin county.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  is  the 
Susquchannah  and  Schuylkill  canal,  -which  con- 
nects this  creek  with  the  Tulpehocken,  a  branch 
of  the  Schuylkill.  Lebanon  contains  about  300 
houses  regularly  built,  many  of  which  are  of  brick 
and  stone  ;  a  Cjermau  Lutheran  and  a  Calvinist 
church.  It  is  22  miles  e.  by*??,  of  Harrisburg,  33 
r.  by  n.  of  Carlisle,  and  63  n.  w.  by  a",  of  Phila- 
delphia.] 

LEBO,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Cliilc ;  to  the 


s.  of  that  of  Labapi,  and  distant  from  it  six 
leagues.  It  runs  iv.  between  the  port  of  Cameru 
and  the  month  of  the  river  Tucapel,  and  on  its 
shore  stood  the  city  of  Canele,  now  destroyed  ; 
also  near  it  is  the  spot  where  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Spaniards  and  ihe  Araucauos  Indians. 
It  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  or  S.  sea,  in  hit. 
37°  57'  s. 

LEBOLCOB.'VN,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
of  the  infidels,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Comoleuvii. 

IjEBRIJA,  an  al)undant  river  of  the  province 
and  goverrnnent  of  Santa  iMarta  in  the  Nuevo 
Rey no  de  Granada;  which  rises  near  the  c\\y  of 
Panjplonu  to  the  tv.  runs  many  leagues,  collecting 
the  waters  of  several  others,  to  enter  with  a  much 
increased  stream  into  the  Magdalena,  by  two  arms, 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  forming  an 
island,  opposite  to  which  is  the  port  of  Ocana. 

LECH  A,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  Pennsylvania,  which  runs  s.  and  enters 
the  n>.  arm  of  the  Delaware. 

LECHAVAKSEIN,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of 
the  same  province  and  colony  as  the  former  river  ; 
on  the  shore  of  the  e.  arm  of  tlie  river  Delaware. 

LECHE,  Rro  de  ea,  a  river  in  the  province 
and  corregimienlo  of  Sana,  and  kingdom  of  Peru. 
It  runs  ti'.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of 
Lobos  to  windward. 

LECHES,  some  islands  of  the  S.  sea,  situate  in 
the  middle  of  a  bay  formed  by  the  coast  of  the  jjro- 
vince  and  government  of  Veragua,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ticrra  Firme.  They  are  three,  one  mo- 
derate-sized, and  the  two  small;  situate  near  the 
continent. 

LECOS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

LEDA,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Paraiba,  and  kingdom  of  Brazil,  be- 
tween cape  Blanco  and  the  river  of  Mongangape, 
where  the  Portuguese  have  a  castle,  called  Santa 
Catalina. 

LEDESMA,  a  fort  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuman,  in  the  district  of  the  city  of 
Xuxuy,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Negro. 

[LEE,  a  small  town  in  Strafford  county.  New 
Hampshire,  about  12  miles  «.  of  Eveter.  It  was 
formerly  part  of  Dover  and  Durham,  and  was  in- 
corporated in  1766.  In  1775  it  contained  954  in- 
habitants, in  1790,   1029.] 

[Lee,  Fort,  Wcas  erected  by  the  Americans  du- 
ring the  late  war,  on  the  c«).  bank  of  North  river, 
having  the  tract  called  the  English  Neighbour- 
hood on  the  «.  and  that  called  Heboken  on  the  s. 
in  lat.  40°  56'  n.  and  about  nine  miles  above  the 
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town  of  Bergen.  The  Americans  had  2000  men 
in  garrison  here  in  the  late  war,  but  evacuated  it 
in  iVoveinher  1776,  with  the  loss  ot  their  artillery 
and  stores.] 

[Lee,  a  county  of  Virginia,  lately  taken  from 
Russel,  in  the  s.w.  corner  of  the  state  ;  bounded  s. 
by  the  state  of  N.  Carolina,  and  v.\  by  Kentucky.] 

[J>KE,  a  township  in  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, live  miles  i.  of  l^eno.v,  four  e.  of  Stock- 
bridge,  and  140  ii\  of  Boston  ;  was  incorporatetl 
in  1777,  and  contains  1170  irdiabitants.  Ilousa- 
tonick  river  rims  s.  tiirough  this  town.] 

[I.i;i;'s  Island,  in  Patowmac  river,  in  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia,  about  two  miles  s.  e.  of  Thorp, 
which  is  on  tiie  ?i.  side  of  (joosc  creek.] 

[J.KEUS,  a  (own  in  the  e.  part  of  Gloucester 
county,  New  Jersey,  four  miles  ze.  of  the  mouth 
of  Mullicus  river,  and  eight //.ffi.  of  Brigaiitine  inlet.] 

[Leeds,  a  village  of  Richmond  county,  Virgi- 
nia ;  situatiHl  on  the  ii.  bank  of  Rappahannock 
river  ;  \2  miles  e.  by  s.  of  port  Koyal,  27  s.  e.  of 
Fredericksburg, 


49  H.   e.    of   Richmond, 
lamous  course  for   horse- 


and 
Near    Leedstown  is  a 
racing.] 

[LEEFOOG.'V,  one  of  (he  Friendly  islands,  in  the 
S.  sea.  It  was  visited  by  Captain  ('ook  in  177G, 
who  considers  it  superior,  in  some  respects,  to 
Ananiooka.  The  island  is  situated  near  Ilapaee, 
and   is  about  seven  miles  long  and  three  broad.] 

[LEl'^K,  a  small  island  of  Pennsylvania,  in  De- 
laware river.] 

LEESBURG.    See  LEASBunc] 
Lei-sbimig,    a  post-town   of   Maryland,  2  5 
mi  es  from  Frederickstown.] 

Lr.EsisUKG,  a  post-town  of  Virginia,  and  capi- 
tal of  f  AMidon  county.  It  is  situated  six  miles  s.  w. 
of  the  Patowmac,  and  four  s.  of  (ioose  Creek,  a 
branch  of  that  river  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Philadelpliia  to  the  s.  and  on  the  road  leading  from 
Alexandria  to  Bath.  It  contains  about  60  houses, 
a  Court-house  and  gaol.  It  is  20 miles  from  Shej)- 
herdslown,  20  miles  from  Frederickstown  in  ^^ary- 
land,  25  n.  is.  of  Alexandria,  and  o9e.s.e.oi 
Winchester.] 

[Li;i:siu:nG,  or  Leestown,  a  settlement  in 
Kentucky,  on  the  banks  of  Kentucky  river,  20 
miles  from  Lexington,  and  about  .'jO  from  the 
I  pper  Blue  lick.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians, and  abandoned.  The  country  tor  many 
mih's  round  is  first-rate  land,  (ireat  plenty  of 
mail)le  is  found  on  the  banks  of  Kentucky,  parti- 
cularly at  this  |)lace.] 

[LEEWARD  Islands      See  West  Indies.] 

LEGOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 


regimiento  of  Piura,  and  kingdom  of  Peru  ;  in  the 
road  which  leads  from  Loxa. 

[LE-GIIAN  D,  or  Ma  II A  M  E,  a  considerable  river 
of  the  N.  W.  Territory,  which  rises  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  le.  extremity'  of  lake  V.uq,  and  pur- 
suing a  n.  Ji.  w.  course  for  nearly  75  miles,  thence 
turning  to  the  Zt).  empties  into  lake  Michigan.  It 
is  about  2.50  yards  wide  at  its  con/luence  with  the 
lake.] 

LEGS,  a  town  of  Indians  of  Canada,  in  the  ter- 
ritory and  country  of  the  Ohios  Indians,  s.  of 
lake  Erie. 

[J^EIIIGH,  or  Leciia,  a  river  which  rises  in 
Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania,  about  21 
miles  e.  of  Wyoming  falls,  in  Susquehannali 
river ;  and  taking  a  circular  course,  passing  through 
the  Blue  mountains,  empties  into  Delaware  river 
on  the  s.  side  of  Easton,  15  miles  n.  e.  of  Beth- 
lehem. It  runs  about  75  miles,  and  is  navigable  30 
miles.] 

[LEICESTICR,  a  township  in  Addison  county, 
Vermont  ;  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Otter  creek, 
having  343  inhabitants.  Great  Trout  pond  or 
lake  is  partly  in  this  town,  and  partly  in  Salis- 
bury', on  the  «.  The  title  of  township  was  granted 
Oct.  20,  1761.] 

[Leicesteu,  called  by  the  Indian  natives  Towt- 
aid,  is  a  considerable  town  in  Worcester  county, 
Massachusetts,  containing  1076  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  upon  the  post-road  from  Boston  to  Hart- 
ford, New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  six  miles  w. 
of  Worcester,  and  41  w.  by  v.  of  Boslon  ;  bounded 
ti.  by  Paxton,  and  s.  by  Oxford.  It  was  settled 
in  1713,  and  incorporated  in  1720  or  1721.  There 
are  three  meeting-houses  here  for  Congregational- 
ists,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers  ;  who  live  in  har- 
mony together.  The  Leicester  academy  was  in- 
corporated  in  1781,  and  is  well  endowed.  W'ool 
cards  are  manufactured  here  to  the  annual  amount 
of  15,000  pairs.] 

J>EID.A,  a  seKlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  between  two  rivers,  and  s.  e.  of  the 
town  of  Valladolid. 

LEIVA,  NuESTiiA  Senoiia  re,  a  town  of  the 
province  anil  roirfi'/;«!V«/o  of  Tnnja  in  the  IVuevo 
l{eyno  de  (iranada  ;  founded  by  Francisco  de 
\'ilkil(il)os  and  .luuii  de  Otalora,  in  1572,  I)v  order 
ot  D.  Pedro  Di;iz  \'enero  de  Lciba,  president  of 
Sania  Fe,  and  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  c.illed. 
It  is  on  a  fertile  and  pleasant  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
some  mountains  aboundirtg  in  silver,  but  which 
are  not  worked  from  the  sloth  ol  the  nnlivrs,  who 
are,  besides,  more  disposed  to  agriculture.     It  is 
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t>f  a  moderately  coUl  tcmperalurt^,  ntul  is  of 
llic  host  cliniiitcs  in  Jlie  kingilom.  It  lias  nljuiul- 
ance  of  very  jjood  sweet  water,  I'mni  streams  wbicli 
irrigate  cntid  fertilize  its  territory,  nnd  render  it  pro- 
diicliv('  of  all  kiiitls  of  irrain  and  fruits,  and  olives 
us  good  as  those  of  Sevilla.  It  abo'.iiided  in  wheat 
of  excellent  quality  till  169 1,  when,  alter  an 
cclip'-e  of  the  sun  it  was  all  blasted  ;  the  which  was 
not  the  case  >vitli  the  maize,  barley,  papas,  ari-aca- 
c/ias,  and  onions.  The  parish  ciiurrh  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  convents  of  the 
orders  of  San  Agustin,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  under 
the  charge  of  which  is  the  hospital,  and  a  monas- 
tery of  Carmelite  nuns.  A  market  is  cclebrateil 
here  every  Friday  in  the  year,  when  the  traffic  is 
very  great,  as  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of 
Vclez  and  of  Tunja  make  it  a  rendezvous.  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  town  is  much  reduced:  for 
only  one  league  to  t!ie  n.  it  is  bounded  by  the  river 
Cane  ;  to  the  h.  k.  are  the  settlements  of  Yuca 
and  Ecce-IIomo,  which  are  of  the  district  of  Yc- 
lez  ;  and  to  the  c.  it  has,  at  a  very  short  distance, 
the  river  of  the  Desaguadero,  and  to  the  j.  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Tunja.  It  is  five  leagues  zc.  of  this, 
and  II  of  Chiqninquira. 

'LE-MAIUE.     SeeMAiRE.] 

'ITEMING  I'ON,  a  townshijiin  Essex  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  zo.  bank  of  Connecticut  river, 
and  near  the  ti.  e.  corner  of  the  state.  The  Great 
Monadnock  mouutaia  is  in  this  town.  It  contains 
31  inhabitants.] 

LEMPA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Ctuate- 
mala. 

[LEMPSTER,  an  inconsiderable  township  in 
Chester  county,  New  Hampshire.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1761.  In  1775,  it  contained,  128,  and 
in  1790,  414  inhabitants.] 

LENA,  La,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corresimiento  of  Porco  in  Peru. 

LENEIBAMBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrfgimiento  of  Chachapoyas,  in  the  same 
kingdom  as  the  former. 

LENGUA  DE  V.4CA,  a  point  of  the  coast  of 
the  S.  sea,  in  the  province  and  coiregimienlo  of 
Coquirabo,  and  kingdom  of  Chile,  near  the  port  of 
Tongoi. 

LENGUPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  of  an  hot  climate,  abounding  in 
sugar-canes,  plantains,  yucas,  potatoes,  and  cot- 
ton, which  is  carried  to  Tunja.  It  is  situate  amidst 
woods  and  pools,  and  in  it  the  Jesuits  had  a  rich 
estate,  with  large  sugar-engines.  It  was  conquered 


in  1537  by  Juan  de  San  Martin.  It  contains  500 
lunisckcepers,  and  is  2\  leagues  s.  e.  o(  its  ca- 
pital. 

LKNGUSAQUE,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
proviticc  and  kingdom  as  the  former,  belonging  to 
the  corrrginiieiito  of  Indians  of  Turmequc.  It  a 
of  a  cold  temperature,  produces  wheat,  maize, 
papns,  and  other  fruits  of  its  climate  ;  and  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Indians  a  large  and  jiopulons  city. 
It  was  conquered  by  (jonzalo  Ximinez  de  Quesada 
in  1537,  and  is  now  reduced  to  60  honsekeejiers 
and  40  Indians.  Eight  leagues  s.  e.  of  Tunja,  and 
J  6  H.  zi).  of  Santa  Ee. 

LENKIN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  oi^  Barba- 
does,  in  the  district  of  the  parish  of  San  Joseph; 
situate  near  the  zd.  coast. 

[LENOIR,  a  county  of  Newbcrn  district,  N. 
Carolina,  surrounded  by  Glasgow,  Craven,  Jones, 
and  Daujjhin.  It  contains  i^48l  free  inhabitants, 
and  957  slaves.     Chief  town,  Kingston.] 

[LENOX,  the  shire  town  of  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  town, 
and  has  a  court-house  and  gaol.  liousatonick 
river  passes  through  the  town.] 

IjEOCjANE,  a  town  of  the  French,  in  their 
possessions  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  ;  founded 
in  J660,  in  a  beautitul  and  extensive  valley  of  the 
same  name,  half  a  league  from  the  sea.  It  is  very 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  sugar-cane,  fwcao,  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  other  vegetable  productions.  Of  the 
former  of  these  it  makes  great  quantities  of  the 
finest  sugar,  one  of  its  principal  branches  of  com- 
merce. As  its  situation  is  near  a  lake,  and  the 
soil  is  swampj-,  the  climate  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  unhealthy  ;  and  this,  added  to  the  inconve- 
nience of  its  having  no  port,  and  the  want  of  se- 
curity to  vessels  coming  in  to  lade  and  unlade  in 
an  open  road,  induced  the  governor  the  marquis, 
to  think  of  changing  its  situation  to  some  better 
spot ;  a  design  which  he  proposed  to  the  king  in 
1723,  but  which  was  not  put  into  execution,  since 
the  continually  increasing  wealth,  which  was  and  is 
daily  collecting  by  the  inhabitants,  made  tliera 
strongly  resist  such  a  step.  The  figure  of  this 
town  is  of  a  regular  hexagon,  fortified  with  a  good 
wall  and  JO  bastions  after  the  modern  form;  and 
in  one  of  the  points  which  form  the  road,  is  a  fort 
of  a  triangular  figure,  called  De  la  Punta.  A 
river,  which  runs  into  the  sea,  passes  through  the 
middle  of  the  town. 

t The  exports  of  this  town,  from  Jan.   I,   1789, 
>ec.  31,  of  the  same  year,  were  895,871lbs. 
white    sugar ; — 7,079,205lbs.     brown    sugar  ; — 
I,932,952lbs  coffee;— I39,8871bs.  cotton  ;— and 
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4960Ibs.  indiojo.  Tlic  tlufies  on  llio  exportation 
of  (he  above,  !^6,I0j  (JoUars  70  cen(s.] 

fLEOi^vxK,  IJuy  of,  calK'il  also  IJijjlit  or  Bite 
of  Lcoo;aiie,  also  Cnl  (le  Sac  of  Leoi^aiie,  at  (lie  rr, 
end  of  the  islam!  of  St.  Domingo,  is  formed  by  two 
peninsulas.  It  opens  between  cape  St.  Nicholas  at 
the  za.  end  of  the  n.  peninsula,  and  cape  Dame 
IVlarie,  (he  n.  w.  point  of  the  s.  peninsula,  45 
leagues  apirt.  At  the  bottom  of  tiie  bay  are  tlic 
islands  G'onave,  and  on  t!ic  n.  side  of  the  *.  penin- 
sula the  isles  Ilessif  and  Cayinite.  It  cnibosonis  a 
•vast  number  of  fiiie  bays.  'I'he  cliief  bays,  towns, 
and  ports  from  cnpe  St.  Nicholas  round  to  cape 
Dame  Marie,  are  La  Plate  Forme,  or  the  Plat- 
form, Gonaives,  St.  Marc,  Montrouis,  Archahayc, 
Port  au  i'rince,  Ijcogane,  Ooave,  Miragoane, 
Petit  Trou,  bay  of  Baridaires,  bayofDurot,  Je- 
reniic,  cape  Dame  Marie,  t^c.  Trou  Bonlet,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  Port  au  Prince,  is  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  of  Leog.ine  eastward,  60  leagues 
e.  of  cape  Dame  Marie,  and  51  i.  e.  of  cape  St. 
Nicholas.] 

[LEOMINSTER,  a  post-town  in  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  seven  miles  «.  by  ic.  of 
Lancaster,  20  .t.  e.  of  Winchendon,  40  xc.  of  Bos- 
ton, J 9  ;;.  of  \\'orces(er,  and  20  j.  of  Marlborough, 
ill  New  Hampshire,  has  a  printing-oflice  and  se- 
veral neat  buildings.  This  township  was  taken 
i'rom  Lancaster,  incorporated  in  1740,  and  con- 
tains 11S9  inhabitants.  On  the  dilferent  streams 
which  pass  through  the  town  are  two  grist  mills, 
five  saw  mills,  an  oil  mill,  and  clothiers  works, 
very  e.-scellent.  About  200,000  bricks  are  an- 
iiuall}'  made  liere.  The  maiud'acture  of  combs  is 
also  carried  on  to  great  perfection  and  profit.  J^eo- 
mii;ster  G'ore,  adjoining,  contains  27  inhabitants.] 

lyEON,  NcKvo  Ri;v.No  ui:,  in  N.  Auierica  ; 
bounded  by  the  jurisdictions  of  '\'alles  and  Guadal- 
cazar,  the  deserti  ofJaumave  and  the  borilerings 
of  the  grand  siciru  of  Tamaolipan  lying  between. 
Its  length  at  the  greatest  extent  is  98  leagues,  from 
lat.  21°  (o  32^  from  *.  to  //.  and  its  width  at  the 
narrowest  part  50  leagues  from  e.  to  zc.  The 
greater  part  of  this  extensive  country  is  void  ol 
settlements  and  missions,  and  inhabited  only  by 
different  barbarous  nations  from  the  sierra  afore- 
said to  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Tejas  and 
the  river  Medina ;  though  in  these  unpeoi)led 
tracts  there  are  not  wanting  rich  mines  of  silver  and 
of  excellent  salt.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  king- 
dom is  mountainous  and  t'ull  of  thickets,  as  well  as 
rivers  and  lakes ;  and  it  has  many  sirrniit,  which 
nre  distinct  from  the  leadinf;  chain,  wliicli  is  an 
extensive  cordi/lera,  extending  from  the  province 
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of  Conguil.n  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  girt- 
ing this  kingdom  from  w.  to  s.  and  tlividing  it 
from  the  province  of  Guastcca.  Many  rivers  flow 
labouring  down  from  these  mountains,  originating 
in  the  streams  at  their  tops,  and  all  of  (hem  abound 
in  excellent  fish  of  all  kinds.  Here  is  a  sort  oC 
wild  grana,  which,  when  cidtivatcd,  is  the  sime 
as  cochineal,  as  it  comes  from  the  same  plant, 
namely  the  copal.  By  the  aforesaid  grand  river 
Del  Norte,  which  runs  to  this  rhumb,  are  some 
saline  earths  of  great  extent ;  and  towarils  the  .?.  50 
leagues  from  these,  others  called  De  la  IJarra.  it 
enjoys  for  the  most  part  a  mild  temperature,  from 
its  being  blown  upon  freely  by  the  n.  and  e.  winds. 
The  whole  of  its  territory  is  very  abundant  in  pas- 
tures and  woods.  Itschief  commerce  is  comprised 
in  the  selling,  in  the  provinces  of  Coaguila  and 
Texas,  its  goats,  mules,  and  horses,  as  also  in  some 
leail,  which  isextracteil  from  the  mines  of  the  reals 
of  these  provinces.  The  grain  and  tVuil  cullivated 
here  arc  more  valuable  than  those  cultivated  in 
Nueva  Espafia  ;  nor  woukl  they  be  produced  in  less 
quantities  were  the  country  better  peopled.  This  was 
a  subject  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  viceroy 
the  C'ount  of  Revillagigcdo,  who  convened  a  junta 
to  take  it  into  consideration  ;  but,  r.llhougli  a  few 
settlements  were  inconsequence  formed,  t  lie  greater 
])art  of  the  country  has  still  remained  iiiipeo|)led. 
It  is  a  bishopric,  erected  in  1777.  The  capital  is 
the  town  of  Monterrey,  and  the  other  settlements 
are  the  following : 

Valle  do  Sta.  Catalina,  Santiago  de  las  Sabinas, 
Valle  de  la  Pesqueria,  San  G'regorio  de  Cer- 
Santiago  del  Saltillo,  ralvo, 

Valle  de  las  Salinas,  S.  Nicolas  de  (lualegas, 

S.  Pedro BocadeLeones,     S.  Juan  de  Cadereita, 
TIaxcala,  Las  Tablas, 

Santiago  de  (itiajuco,         S.  .Mateo  del  Pilon. 
S.  Eelipe  de  J.inares,  La  Mola, 

Santa  Eiigracia,  S.  Antonio  de  lus Llanos. 

El  Pablillo,  liOS  Labradores, 

La  Presa,  San  Miguel  de  .Vguayo. 

Bishops  who  Lave  presided  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Leon. 

I.Don  Fr.  Antonio  de  Jesus  Sacedon,  of  the 
order  of  San  Francisco. 

2.  Don  /'?•.  Rafael  Joseph  de  Vergen. 

Lco.v,  a  province  and  afrnldia  nuii/or  of  the  same 
name,  of  the  kingdom  and  bishopric  ot  .Moehoac;in, 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  as  tar  as  the 
great  river  which  divides  it  from  the  juriMlictions 
of  Salamanca,  Pasquaro,  and  TIa/asaIca  ;  ami 
being  bounded  w.  u.  zi'.  by  that  ot  Lagos.  It  is 
very  abuiiilant  in  maize,  wheat,  and  large   and 
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smnll  cattle  ;  is  ciitirdy  covered  with  estates,  by 
which  it  supplies  witli  fruits  some  irales  of  miucs 
and  the  provinces  of  La  Pucl)la. 

'I'he  capital  is  Hie  town  of  tiie  same  name  ;  and 
in  it  reside  521  families  of  Sjianiards,  471  of  il/ws- 
tecs,  and  196  of  Mulattoes.  It  has  a  good  convent 
of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  whicii  is  adminis- 
Icrcd  by  the  curate  ;  another,  with  an  hospital,  of 
the  monks  San  Juan  dcDios;  a  college  which  be- 
longed to  the  Jesuits  ;  and  a  convent  for  women 
who  follow  the  rules  and  institutes  of  the  last  order, 
and  which  was  the  only  one  in  all  America.  It  is 
80  leagues  ».  ii.  ic.  of  Mexico,  in  hit.  2°  18'.  Long. 
272'  lO'.  The  other  settlements  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion  are  reduced  to  the  following: 
San  Francisco  de  Cui-     San    Pedro    dc    Piedra 

silk),  Gorda, 

San  Miguel,  San  Francisco, 

San  Francisco  del  Rin-     Penjamo, 

con,  LaConcepcion. 

Leon,  another  city,  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  goverimient  of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  great  lake  of 
fresh  water,  in  which  are  found  abundance  offish, 
and  at  the  distance  of  12  leagues  from  the  S.  sea. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  bishopric,  erected  in  1534  by 
the  Pontiff" Paul  III. ;  and  was  discovered  by  Gil 
Gonzalez  Davila  in  1522,  being  first  settled  by 
Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordoba.  It  is  small, 
but  does  a  pretty  trade  in  its  native  fruits.  Li 
15S5,  it  was  sacked  by  some  English  pirates,  in 
sight  of  a  body  of  soldiers,  who  could  not  obstruct 
them.  One  hundred  and  four  leagues  from  Guate- 
mala, in  lat.  12'  25'.  Long.  29F  25'.  See  the 
catalogue  of  bishops  in  the  article  Nicaragua. 

Leon,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Marta,  and  district  of  the  Rio  del 
Hacha,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  near  tiie 
shore  of  the  river. 

Leon,  another,  of  the  district  of  the  island  of 
La  Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile. 

Li;oN,  another,  with  the  surname  of  Froes,  in 
the  province  and  captaituMp  of  Espiritu  Santo  in 
Brazil  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  this 
name. 

Li;ox,  a  river,  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Tucumau  in  Peru,  of  the  district  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  Xuxuy,  which  runs  e.  and  enters  the  river 
Graude. 

Lkon,  another,  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
tnlento  of  Arica  in  the  same  kingdom,  which  runs 
M.  then  turns  w.  and   enters  the  sea  near  the  ca- 
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which  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Mexico  or  lake 
of  San  Joseph. 

Lkon,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
corrcgimicnlu  of  t'uetica  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
whicli  runs  s.  at  some  little  distance  from  the  city, 
anil  enters  the  .liron. 

Li:o\,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  country  of  the 
Iroquees  Indi.ms  in  N.America  ;  formed  from  the 
river  or  waste- watc^r  of  the  lake  Quento  to  enter 
the  Ontario,  of  which  it  is  part,  or  at  least  with 
whicli  it  is  communicated. 

Lr.oN,  a  valley  of  the  jirovince  and  corrcgi' 
micnto  of  Arica  in  Peru,  near  the  coast. 

[LEONARDS  TOWN,  a  po>l-town  of  Mary- 
laud,  and  the  capital  of  St.  Mary's  county,  is  si- 
tuated on  the  p.  side  of  BriKon's  brook,  just  where 
it  falls  into  Brillon's  bay,  five  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  Patonniac,  and  contains  about  50  houses,  a 
court-house,  and  goal.  It  is  52  miles  s.  of  Balti- 
more, 27  *.  b}'  c.  of  U|)per Marlborough,  Ms.  c.  of 
l)ort  Tobacco,  and  122  s.  w.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat. 
SS'"  24'  M.l 

LEONES,  Puerto  nr.  i,o.«,  a  port  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  by  the 
N.sea,  at  the  back  of  the  bay  of  Porfobelo.  If  is 
a  bay  shut  in  by  various  isles,  and  has  served  as  a 
shelter  for  foreign  vessels  which  come  to  carry  on 
an  illicit  commerce, 

Llones,  another  port,  on  the  coast  lying  be- 
tween the  river  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan. It  is  large  but  shallow.  The  entrance  is  of 
two  mouths,  formed  by  an  island  in  the  middle,  in 
lat.  44'  \3's. 

LEONE'S,  some  islands  on  the  same  coast  as  the 
former  port.  They  are  five,  all  small,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port  Deseado. 

Leones,  some  other  small  islands,  of  the  S.  sea, 
near  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  I'"irme,  in 
the  bay  of  La  Soledad,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Veragua,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Martin 
Grande. 

Leones,  a  settlement  and  rca/  of  silver  mines 
in  the  Nuevo  Beyno  de  Leon  ;  called  San  Pedro 
de  Boca  de  Leones.  Twenfy-tbur  leagues  h.  of  its 
capital. 

IjEONISA,  San  Joseph  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  province  of  (j'uayana,  and  government  of  Cu- 
niana  ;  one  of  the  missions  which  are  held  there 
by  the  Catalonan  Capuchin  fathers. 

[LEPER'S  IslamI,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  island,  according  to  Bou- 
gainville's account  of  them,  "  are  of  two  colours, 
black  and  mulatto.  Their  lips  are  thick,  their 
hair  frizzled,  and  some  have  a  kind  of  yellow  wool ; 
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they  are  small,  ugly,  ill-made,  and  in  ffcncial  de- 
voured by  the  lejjrosy,  which  occasioned  llie  dis- 
coverer Bougainville  to  call  it  the  Isle  of  Lepers  : 
few  women  were  seen,  but  they  were  allogcther  as 
disgusting  as  the  men.  They  go  naked,  hardly 
covering  their  waists  with  a  mat."  They  carry 
their  children  on  their  backs  in  a  kind  of  scarf. 
They  wear  ornanienls  in  their  nostrils,  and  have 
no  beards.] 

LEilM.v,  a  city,  the  capital  of  (he  alcaldia 
mai/or  in  Nueva  Espafia ;  founded,  by  order  of 
the  Marrjnis  of  (iuadalcazar,  viceroy  of  (hat  king- 
dom, by  Don  Martin  V'arejon,  in  Itilj';  tiie  king 
liaving  granted  to  it  four  leagues  for  tlie  extent  of 
its  jurisdiction,  but  which  has  been  curtailed  in 
the  present  day  by  the  encroachment  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  estates  of  the  marquisate  del  Valle, 
and  of  other  masters  of  estates  of  the  jnrisdiclionsof 
Toluca  and  Metepec,  on  its  boundaries ;  and 
thus,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  having  been 
deserted  by  many  of  its  inhabitants,  is  its  commerce 
very  small,  and  it  is  in  a  state  nearly  bordering 
upon  coniphle  poverty.  It  lies  in  the  direct  road 
leading  from  Mexico  to  the  interior  provinces;  on 
which  account,  (or  (he  accommodation  of  travellers, 
a  large  causeway  was  built,  which  traverses  the 
city  from  n.  to  s.  It  is  small,  of  an  irregular 
plant,  and  the  houses  are  in  a  state  of  dila[)idation. 
I(s  temperature  is  cold  and  moist,  as  being  situate 
just  at  the  commencement  of  (hat  extremely  cold 
valley  of 'i'oiuca  and  Metepec,  wiiich  is  continually 
covered  with  snow.  Very  near  to  this  city  runs 
the  river  called  Matlazingo,  which  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  territory  forms  a  swamp,  and  being  re- 
plenished by  various  springs  which  rise  in  (he 
country,  forms  a  very  deep  body  of  water,  at  the 
spot  where  it  has  a  bridge.  The  origin  and  source 
of  this  rivcT  is  in  a  small  spring  rising  near  the  set- 
tlement of  Santiago.  The  city  C()n(ains  93  families 
of  Indians,  57  of  Spaniards,  \3'3  oi  Mustets  and 
Mulaltoes  ;  and  produces  maize  and  other  seeds, 
though  not  in  abundance,  from  (he  want  of  land, 
since  in  i(s  jurisdiction,  which  is  no  more  than 
four  leagues  long,  and  a  li((le  more  than  three 
wide,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  consists  of 
mountains  and  ravines  incapable  of  cul(iva(ion.  It 
is  consequently  obliged  (o  look  to  the  neighbour- 
ing juriMlictions  for  a  sujiply  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  lite,  bcin?  content  in  the  breeding  some  swine. 
This  al((ildia  has  no  more  than  four  settle- 
ments, which  are  Tarasquillo,  Santiago,  San  Ma- 
teo, and  San  Miguel.  It  is  nine  leagues  W.-v.  tc.  of 
Mexico,  in  hit.  \9^  16'.      Long.  <)9-^'2l'  30'  w. 

Lf.rma,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 


vernment of  Yucatan  ;  on  (he  coast,  on  the  shore 
of  a  creek  which  gives  it  its  name,  and  defended 
with  a  castle  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  the  city 
of  Campcche. 

[LE-KOACH  Island  is  near  Falkland's  islands; 
discovered  in  l(j37.] 

[LES  Ca  vts,  a  jnrisdicdon  on  the  s.  side  of  (he 
French  part  of  (he  island  of  St.  Domingo,  con- 
tains four  parishes, and  yields  abundance  of  sugar, 
co((on,  and  coliee.  Its  expor(s  from  (he  (own 
IjCs  ("ayes,  from  January  1,  1789,  to  December 
31,  ol'  the  same  year,  were  2,597, GCGlb.  white 
sugar;  24,52(),0301b.  brown  sugar;  3,0y5,00ilb. 
coflee  ;  85j,447lb.  cotton  ;  l6'9,SOolb.  indigo  ; 
and  small  articles  (o  the  value  of  825(J  livres.  I'lic 
value  of  duties  paid  on  the  above,  on  exportation, 
101,528  dollars,  85  cents.  The  town  Les  Cayes 
lies  between  the  villages  Torbeck  and  Cavaillon, 
on  the  large  bay  which  sets  up  to  the  island 
Avache  ;  from  which  it  is  about  three  leagues  dis- 
tant, and  five  leagues  «.  of  point  Abacon.  Lat. 
18^  12'  71.    Long.  76°  8'  w.  from  Paris.] 

LESTE,  PoNTA  DEL,  a  point  on  the  coast  of 
the  island  of  Tortnga,  near  that  of  S.  Domingo. 

[LETTERKENiNY,  a  township  in  Fra^iklia 
county,  Pennsylvania,] 

LEVANTADOS,  Cayo  de  los,  an  isle  of  the 
N.sea,  near  the  coast  of  the  island  S.  Domingo,  in 
the  e.  head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  bay  of  Sa- 
mana,  close  to  the  isle  of  Balandra. 

Levantauos,  a  port  of  the  same  island,  on  the 
*.  coast,  of  the  part  possessed  by  the  French,  be- 
tween the  cape  Marechal  and  the  point  of  La  Belle 
Roche. 

JjEV'ANTO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Chachapoyas  in  Peru. 

[LEVERETT,  a  township  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  near  Connecticut  river,  anil 
about  72  miles  K'.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporatetl  in 
1774,  and  contains  524  inhabitants.  A  copper 
mine  has  been  found  in  this  township.] 

LEVI  Point,  a  settlement  of  Canada,  on  the 
shore  of  (lie  river  S.  Lawrence,  opposite  Quebec. 

L!]\'IS,  a  river  of  the  jjrovince  and  colony  of 
Petmsvlvania  in  N.  America. 

LEUPILLAN,  a  settlemen(  of  Indians,  of  the 
district  of  (ho  island  of  La  Laxa  in  (he  kingdom  of 
Chile  ;  on  (he  shore  of  the  river  Bureu. 

LlUQirr.VN,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  (he 
same  dis(ric(  and  kingilotu  as  the  former;  si(ua(e 
between  the  rivers  Bureu  and  Recalque. 

LELV.VN.V,  a  bay  on  the  .«.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica. 

LcuvANA,  another.     Sec  Mialilu. 
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Leuvana,  anolher.     Sec  Moyai.ec. 

Lie  WES,  a  city  of  the  province  and  country  of 
Delaware;  silunle  on  the  coast,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  this  name. 

LE\\'IS,  the  principal  port  of  the  island  of 
(jranaila,  one  of  the  (Jaribes.  See  article  Gra- 
nada. 

Lev*  is,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the.t.  pari. 

r Lewis,  a  town  in  Essex  county, 
Eeniiriffton,  adjoininj,  in  Vermont.  It 
fi:rlit  miles  s.  of  the  Canada  line.] 

i  Lem  IS.     See  Louis.] 

I  Lewis  Creek,  in  Vermont,  a  small  stream 
wluoh  falls  into  lake  Champlain  at  Ferrisburfr,  a 
little  u.  of  the  mouth  of  Little  Otter  creek.] 

[Lewis's  I'.ay.  Sec  Barnstable  County, 
-Massachusetts.] 

XEWISiiURG.     See  LotnsBOuhr,.] 

[Lr-wisBURG,  a  county  in  Orangeburgh  dis- 
trict, S.  Carolina.] 

(LEwisuuita,  or  Tarstown,  a  town  of  Noith- 
uuiberland  county,  Pennsylvania  ;  situated  on  the 
;:'.  side  of  the  zc.  branch  of  Susquehannab,  nine 
miles  above  Northumberland.  It  contains  about 
f)Ohouses,and  is  well  situated  for  carrying  on  abrisk 
trade  with  the  n.  w.  part  of  the  state.  It  is  24 
miles  e.  by  n.  of  Aaronsburg.] 

[LEWISBURGIl,  a  post-town  of  N.  Carolina, 
and  capital  of  Franklin  county,  it  is  situated  (m 
Tar  river,  and  contains  between  20  and  30  houses, 
a  court-house  and  gaol.  It  is  17  miles  ii.  e.  of 
Ualeigh,  23  s.  xv.  of  Warrenton,  and  42  from 
Tarborough.] 

("Lewisblirgii,  a  post-town,  and  the  chief  town 
of  Greeiibriar  county,  Virginia;  situated  on  the  n. 
si(l(;  of  Gieenbriar  river,  contains  about  GO  houses, 
a  court-honse  and  gaol.  It  is  149  miles  xc.  by  n. 
of  Kiclimon<l.     Lat.  37°  52'  «.] 

[LEWISTOWN,  a  plantation  in  Lincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine  :  silunled  on  the  e.  side 
of  Androscoggin  river,  and  bounded  s.tc.  by  I5ow- 
doin.  Lewistown  and  (lore  contain  532  inhabi- 
tants.    It  is  27  miles  n.  n.  c.  of  Porllaiul.] 

[l>EwisTow  N,  or  Lewis,  a  town  in  Sussex 
county,  Delaware,  is  ple;isantly  sidinleci  ou  l^ewes 
creek,  three  miles  aliove  its  niouili  in  Delaware 
baj',  and  as  far  it',  of  the  light-house  on  cape  llen- 
lopen.  It  contains  a  Presbyterian  and  .Methodist 
church,  and  about  150  houses,  built  chiefly  on  a 
street  which  is  more  llinn  lliree  miles  in  length,  and 
extending  along  a  creek,  which  separates  the  town 
from  the  pitch  of  the  cajv.  The  situation  is  high, 
mid  commands  a  full  prospect  of  the  light-house 


and  Ihe  sea.  The  court-house  and  the  gaol  are 
commodious  buiklings,  and  give  an  air  of  import- 
ance to  the  town.  The  situation  of  this  place  must 
at  some  future  time  render  it  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  bay,  which 
is  crowded  with  vessels  from  all  j)arls  of  the  world, 
and  which  is  frequently  closed  with  ice  a  part  of 
the  winter  sea.soii  ;  necessity  seems  to  require,  and 
nature  seems  to  sngg(!st,  the  forming  this  port  into 
a  harbour  for  shipping.  The  deficiency  of  water 
in  the  creek  may  be  cheaply  and  easily  supplied 
by  a  small  canal,  so  as  to  alh)rd  a  passage  for  the 
waters  of  Rehoboth  into  J^ewes  creek,  which  would 
ensure  an  adequate  supply-.  The  circumjacent 
country  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hills,  woods, 
streams,  and  lakes,  forming  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  naked  saudy  beach,  which  terminates  in  the 
cape;  but  it  is  greatly  iid'ested  with  musquitoes  and 
sand-flies.  U  carries  on  a  small  trade  with  Phila- 
delphia in  the  productions  of  the  country.  A  ma- 
nufacture of  marine  and  glauber  salts,  and  mag- 
nesia, has  been  iati'ly  established  here,  which  is 
managed  by  a  gentleman  skilled  in  the  practical 
knowledge  of  chemistrv.  It  is  70  miles  s.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia.    Lit.  38^47' H.     Long.  75^  18' a'.] 

[LEWisro«  N,  the  chief  town  of  Mifllin  county, 
Pennsylvania;  situated  on  Ihe  ??.  side  of  .luniatta 
river,  on  the  xi).  side,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Cishico- 
quillis  creek  ;  a  short  way  :«'.  of  the  Long  Nar- 
rows in  .luniatta  river,  and  about  23  miles  n.  e.  of 
Huntingdon.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  con- 
tains about  120  dwelling-houses,  a  court-house  and 
gaol.  It  was  incorjmrated  in  1795,  and  is  go- 
verned by  two  burgesses,  one  high-constable,  a 
town-clerk,  and  two  assistants,  it  is  117  miles 
re.  It.  10.  of  Philadelphia.  liat.  40°  3G'  n.  Long. 
77°SG'c».] 

[LEWUNAKIIANNEK,  a  town  on  the 
Ohio,  where  Christian  Indians  settled  under  the 
care  of  the  Aforavian  missionaries.] 

(  LEXAWACSELN,  a  small  river  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  rises  by  several  branches  in  North- 
ampton county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  c.  side  of 
mount  Arnra!  ;  these  unite  about  10  miles  from  its 
ru)nth  in  Delaware  river.  Its  course  is.^.e.  and  e. 
1(  joins  the  Delaware  about  92  miles  above  Phila- 
tk'lphia.] 

[LEXINGTON,  a  post-town  of  Virginia,  and 
capital  of  Rockbridge  county.  It  is  situated  on 
the  post-road  from  Philadelphia  to  Kentucky,  by 
way  of  the  wilderness,  and  about  a  mile  5.  of  the 
w.  branch  of  James's  river.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, gaol,  and  about  100  houses.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  town  is  healthy  and  agreeable,  and  tiic 
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rountrj'  roiifid  liii>lily  cnUivutcd.  Tt  is  95  miles 
w.  by  ti.  of  |{irliiTioii(l,  Sl'i  (Voni  Pliiludt-lpliia,  and 
240  from  Danville  in  Ki-ntncky.] 

[LiixiNGTON,  !i  ]iost-to\vn  ot  Kentucky,  and 
formerly  the  melropolis  ot  (li^it  stale.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  ricli  extensive  iilain  in  J'ayettc  county, 
on  tlie  w.  side  of  Town  Fork,  a  small  stream  wliicli 
falls  into  the  s.  branch  of  lilkliorn  river.  It  is 
built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  contains  about  250 
Jiouses,  three  places  of  public  worship,  a  court- 
Jiouso  and  :^aol.  It  conlaitis  two  printinj^-ollices, 
which  publish  two  ^veckly  gazelles;  has  several 
stores  of  goods  well  assord-d,  and  is  a  flourishing, 
ngreeable  place.  It  is  siluaUul  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  tract  of  coutitry,  on  the  head  waters  of  Elk- 
horn  river,  J3  miles  e.  of  I-'rankfort.  Its  inhabi- 
tants were  supposed  to  amount  in  I79G  to  2000; 
among  whom  were  a  number  of  very  gcnfpel  fami- 
lies, allbrding  very  agreeable  society.  Lat.  3T^ 
54'  n.  liOiig.  84^^27'  w.  Near  this  town  are 
found  curious  sepulchres  lull  ot  human  skeletons. 
It  has  been  asscrleil  that  a  man  in  or  nearlhetown, 
having  dug  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  came  to  a  large  flat  stone,  under  which 
•was  a  well  of  common  de]itli,  regidarly  and  arti- 
ficially stoned.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lexington  are 
f(Miiul  the  remains  of  two  ancient  fordficiitions,  fur- 
nished w  ilh  ditches  and  bastions,  overgrown  with 
larjrc  trees.] 

[LEXiNfiTON,  a  county  in  Orangeburgh  dis- 
trict, S.  ('arolina.] 

[LirxiN(;TON,  formerly  called  the  Great  Falls, 
a  small  town  ofCieorgia;  situated  mi  the  *.  sitle 
of  Ogeechec  river,  on  a  beautiful  eminence  wliicli 
overlooks  the  (alls  of  the  river.  It  is  two  miles 
from  (ieorgetown,  and  30  from  (ireensborougli.] 

[LixiNC;  TON,  a  town  in  Miildlese.x  oouiily, 
Matsachusells,  10  miles  ?/.  i;\  of  Boston,  having  a 
neat  Coniiregatioual  church,  and  a  number  of 
compact  houses.  It  has  been  rendered  famous  by 
the  battle  fousht  in  i(,  April  19,  1775,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  coinmcncemeiit  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution.  Tin's  township  contains  941  in- 
habitants, and  was  incorporated  in  1712.  | 

[LMYDFN,  a  township  in  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  between  (jt>lerain  and  Heiiiardslon, 
27  miles  from  Nortliamploii,  the  shirt;  town.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1781,  and  contains  9S9  irdia- 
bitants.] 

LFZ^AM.ANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela;  situate  in  the  boun- 
dary which  divitles  its  jurisdiction  irom  that  of 
Cumana. 

•     LIOZAUl),  a  river  of  the  island  of  (luadalupe, 
which  runs  h.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  oi" 
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the  Cu!  de  Sac  Petit,  between  the   river   Maho, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  same  name  as  the  bay. 

[LEZARS,  an  Indian  nation,  who  iniiabit  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers. 
They  can  furnish  300  warriors.] 

LI13.4NO,  PiNAu  DtLPiNOM.s  DEL,  a  wood 
of  the  kiiiE^dom  of  Chile,  in  the  ilivision  and  dis- 
trict of  Tolten  Alto. 

JilBERTE,  Point  of,  on  the  coast  of  French 
Guayana  ;  one  of  those  which  form  the  miutli  of 
the  river  Montsinery. 

[LIHERTV,  a  post-town  of  Viigiiiia,  1 1  miles 
from  New  lyondon,  '•23  from  Fincastle,  and  44lVoin 
Marfinville.] 

[LiBHRTY  Town,  a  village  of  Maryland  ;  situ- 
ated in  l-'rederick  county,  10  miles  n.  e.  of  Frede- 
rick's town,  and  about  40  n.  n.  lo.  of  the  federal 
city.  Copper  mines  have  been  found  near  this 
town,  and  have  been  worked  ;  but  to  no  great  e.x.- 
tent  as  yet.] 

LIIJILCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Arica  in  Peru  ;  anne.'sed  to  the 
curacy  of  Copta. 

LIHITICA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregiiiiiento  of  Chumbivilcas  in  Peru. 

LIBON,  a  river  of  the  island  of  S.  Domingo, 
which  rises  at  the  loot  of  the  inoiinfains  near  the  //. 
coast,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  Artibonito  in  the 
valley  of  Banica. 

LI  BUN,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  near  the  river  Maule. 

LICAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rt  !iii/iitiilf)  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
In  its  district  to  the  e.  is  a  great  estate  called  La 
Caiil'Ta. 

I-ICVNI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  district 
of  Tolten  Baxo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  on  the 
shore  of  tiie  river  Melcnquen. 

LICII,  n  sm;ill  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  N.  Carolina.  It  runs  //.  iV.  and  enters  the 
Ohio. 

Licii,  anothef,  also  a  small  river  in  the  same 
j)roviiice  and  colony  ;  an  arm  of  the  IVluskiiigum, 
which  runs  .f.  r.  and  returns  back  into  itself. 

[Ll("HTl',.\.VU,a  Moravian  settleuiciit  on  the  c. 
side  of  Muskingum  river,  tliive  miles  below  Gos- 
chachgiienk  ;  but  as  the  warriors  j)assed  eonstantly 
through  this  jilace  it  was  forsaken,  and  iliey  re- 
moved to  Salem,  five  miles  below  Ciiwukiiliucten.j 

[I>K'K,  a  name  by  which  sail  springs  an-ialk-d 
in  the  k.  parls  of  the  United  SLiles.  See  Bu; 
Bom:  Lick.] 

("LlCKl.Nti",   a   navigable  river  of   Kciilinky, 
which  rises  on  the  ;.v.  conlincs  ol  \  irgiiiia,  inter- 
locks with   the  head   waters  of  Kentucky    river, 
3  c 
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runs  in  a  n.  w.  direction  upwards  of  19")  miles,  and 
by  a  nioulh  150  yards  wide,  flows  tlirou£:ii  the  s. 
bank  of  Ohio  river,  opposite  fort  Wasliin<Tton. 
Upon  this  river  are  iron  works,  and  numerous  salt 
springs.  Its  principal  branch  is  navigable  nearly 
70  miles.  From  Limestone  to  this  river,  the  coun- 
try is  very  rich,  and  covered  with  cane,  rye-grass, 
and  natural  clover.] 

LltyrO,  a  settlement  of  the  proviuce  and  cone- 
giiiiirnlo  of  Riobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

LICUUEO,  Vali.t.  i)f.,  a  valley  in  the  king- 
dom of  Chile ;  between  the  river  Lebo  and  tiiat  of 
Tucapel,  near  the  sea-coast. 

LII5BRE,  a  bay  on  the  r.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland;  between  the  port  S.Julian  and 
cape  S.  Antoiiie. 

LIGATU,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Guaira, 
and  government  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  Gnibay. 

[LIGONIKR,  Fort,  lies  a  little  to  the  n.  of  the 
road  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  ;  185  miles 
from  the  former,  and  37  from  the  latter,  and  nine 
miles  from  the  e.  side  of  Laurel  hill.] 

LIGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corrC' 
gimiento  of  Quillota  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  si- 
tuate on  the  coast,  on  a  beautiful,  fertile,  and  well- 
cultivated  plain.  It  has  fine  breeds  of  Merino 
sheep,  of  the  wools  of  whicli,  the  same  being  very 
large,  are  made  pads  for  saddles,  this  being  the 
principal  trade  of  the  place.  Here  is  a  rich  gold 
mine,  and  the  soil  affords  sugar-cane,  of  which  is 
made  honey,  and  formerly  sugar. 

LiGi!A,"a  mountain  and  volcano  which  vomits 
fire,  in  this  province  and  kingdom ;  ^5  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea;  36  from  Valparaiso; 
and  21  n.  of  S.Juan  de  laFrontera;  iu  lal.31° 
56'  7"  s.  " 

LiGUA,  a  river  of  the  same  province,  which 
rises  in  the  mountain  and  volcano  ot  its  name,  and 
enters  the  sea  four  leagues  below  the  point  of  the 
Gobernador,  in  lat.  31^58'  s. 

LiGi'A,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  same  province 
and  kingdom,  in  lat.  S'/' 5'. 

LKiUAl,  a  small  riv-erof  the  district  of  Maule, 
in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  runs  e. 
find  joins  the  Archihuenu  to  enter  the  Longo- 
railUi. 

LIGUANEA,  mountains  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica. At  the  foot  of  these,  in  St.  Andrew's  pa- 
rish, about  six  miles  from  Kingston,  is  the  nu)st 
magnificent  botanical  g;ir(len  in  the  world,  it 
■was  established  in  1773,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
assembly.  The  fortune  of  war  having  thrown  into 
Lord  Rodney's  hands  many  rare  plants,  he  pre- 
sented to  bis  favoured  island  plants  of  the  genuine 
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cinnamon,  tlie  mango,  bread-fruit,  and  other  ori- 
ental productions;  which  are  now  bciOme  com- 
mon in  the  island.     Sec  Coi.u  Sjjring.] 

LKiUlLLAPATAGUA,  some  mines,  cele- 
brated tor  their  abundance  and  quality  of  the 
gold,  in  the  province  and  corrrgimieiilo  of  Maule, 
in  the  kingdom  of  t'hile  ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Canquenes. 

LILCO,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  district 
of  Tolten  Baxo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile;  situate 
on  the  shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Tolten, 
near  the  lake  of  Mallababquen. 

LILE,  or  Lii.n.v,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada;  situate  in  the  valley  of  its  name,  on 
the  shore  of  a  river  which  enters  tiie  Cauca,  at  a 
small  ilistance  from  the  city  of  (Jali. 

LILIBI,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and  corrc- 
giniie/ito  of  Chilchas  and  Tarija  in  Peru,  of  the 
district  of  the  former,  and  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Talina. 

[LILLIE,  a  citadel  at  cape  Ann,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Ciloucester,  Massachusetts.] 

LIMA,  a  city,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom  and  provinces  of  Peru  ;  founded  on  the 
6th  of  January,  and  not  on  the  18th,  as  some  au- 
thors aliirm,  by  Don  Francisco  Pizzaro,  Marquis 
of  Las  Charcas  y  Atavillos,  in  I3,'35.  The  Em- 
])eror  Charles  V.  gave  it  the  title  of  Royal  City,  on 
the  7tli  of  December  1337;  and  for  arms  a  shield, 
with  three  crowns  of  gold,  on  an  azure  field,  and 
above  a  star,  with  this  motto,  "  Hoc  Sigmim  rtre 
Regum  est ;"  and  tor  supporters,  two  crowned 
eagles,  and  on  their  heads  a  J  and  a  C,  initials  of 
the  name  of  Jane  and  Charles.  It  is  also  called 
the  city  of  Los  Reyes,  (the  Fvings,)  in  memory  of 
the  day  of  its  foundation,  and  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated, and  to  which  the  three  crowns  on  the  shield 
liavc  an  allusion.  It  is  situate  in  an  extensive 
llamira,  called  the  Valley  of  Rimac  ;  and  from  a 
corruption  of  the  spelling  «e  have  its  present 
name,  Lima.  On  the  n.  it  is  Avashed  by  the  river 
of  this  same  name;  and  over  this  is  a  beautiful 
stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  by  order  of  ihc 
viceroy,  the  Marquis  of  Montes  Claros.  The 
plaza  mai/or  is  square  and  large;  the  buildings  sur- 
rounding the  same  are  magtiificent,  and  in  the 
midst  is  a  large  brass  fountain,  made  with  great 
taste,  and  at  the  order  of  the  viceroy,  the  Count 
of  Salvatierra.  The  episcopal  palace  is  the  loftiest 
and  finest  structure  :  the  cathedral  is  of  handsome 
architecture,  and  was  finished  building  on  the  8th 
of  December  1738.  This  city  is  of  a  triangidar 
figure,  and  the  part  facing  the  river  is  two-thirds  J 
of  a  league  long.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  mud-wall 
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with  34G  balustrades,  the  work  of  the  viceroy, 
the  Duke  of  I'aiitj,  and  executed  by  tin;  engineer 
Peter  Uanioii,  a  Fleming,  in  1GS5.  The  streets 
arc  wide,  although  the  houses  are  low,  to  guard 
against  mischief  in  earthquakes  ;  these  arc,  how- 
ever, of  comely  appearance,  convenient  in  the 
interior  and  richly  adorned,  having,  almost  all 
of  them,  gardens  and  orchards  attached.  The 
city  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  which  are. 
El  Sagrario,  Santa  Ana,  S.  Sebastian,  S.  Marcelo, 
and  S.  Liizaro,  besides  two  other  clmiches  called 
S.  Salvador  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Foundlings, 
where  there  is  a  priest,  who  acts  also  as  a  parish 
priest,  anil  another  parish  of  Indians  in  the  Cer- 
cado,  with  the  title  of  Santiago,  administered  for- 
merly by  the  Jesuits.  It  has  19  convents  of  reli- 
gions orders,  which  are  named  as  follows:  La 
Casa  (Jrande,  La  Recoleccioa  ile  la  Magdalena, 
the  college  of  S.  Tonias  for  studies,  that  of  Sania 
Rosa  ;  three  of  S.  Francisco,  La  Casa  Grande, 
Recoletos  de  Niiestra  Scfiora  de  los  Angelos  or 
Guadalupe,  and  Descalzos  de  S.  Diego,  which 
are  in  the  sninirbs  ;  three  others  of  S.  Agustin,  the 
Casa  Grande  de  S.  Ildefbnso,  the  college  for 
studies,  and  Nuestra  Senora  de  (Juia  for  novices  ; 
three  others  of  La  Mercetl,  the  Casa  Cirandc,  the 
college  of  S.  Pedro  Nolasco,  and  the  Recoleccion 
de  lielen  ;  six  which  were  of  the  .Jesuits,  namely, 
S.  Pablo  or  Collegio  Maximo,  S.  Martin,  a  col- 
lege of  study  for  seculars,  S.  Antonio,  a  house  for 
novices;  a  convent  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  or  Los  Desampa- 
rados,  the  college  of  the  Cerrado,  and  that  of  I^a 
Chacarill",  a  house  of  exercises.  It  has  also  an 
oratorio  ot  the  congregation  of  S.  Felipe  Neri,  a 
mona^tery  of  Henedictuic  monks,  with  the  title  of 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Moiitserrat ;  a  house  of  the 
fathers  the  Agonizantes,  with  that  of  J/a  Buena 
Muerle,  which  was  fijunded  in  111'),  and  after- 
wards rebuilt,  in  173(i,  in  the  suburb  of  S.  Lazaro  ; 
a  convent  of  the  religious  niinims  of  S.  Francisco 
«ie  Paula,  with  the  title  of  Nuestra  Senora  del 
Socorro;  three  others,  with  hospitable  institutes, 
called  the  one  San  .luan  de  Dios,  with  the  title  of 
Convalescencia,  and  tlie  two  others  of'  Hcthlemifes, 
the  one  lK'in<r  called  the  Casa  Grande,  antl  being 
•  oulof  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  provided  for  (he  re- 
ception of  convalescents,  the  other  for  incurables. 
I  Jiesiiles  all  the  above  are  nine  pidjlic  hospitals, 
I  namely,  S.  Andres  for  the  Spaniards,  S.  Pi-dro 
I  for  poor  ecclesiastics,  Espiritii  Santo  for  sailors, 
I  S.  liartolome  for  Negroes,  Santa  Ana  for  Indians, 
I  S.  Pedro  de  Alcantaro  for  women,  La  Caridiul 
lor  the  same,  and  S.  Lazaro  for  lepers.  Here  are 
I   14  monasteries  and  convents  of  nuns,  which  are, 


La  Encarnacion,  La  Concepcion,  Santa  Catalina, 
Santa  Clara,  La  Trinidad,  El  Carmen,   Santa  Te- 
resa or  Carmen  Baxo,  Las  Descalzas  de  S.  Joseph, 
Las  Capuchinas,  Nazarenns,   Mcrcenarias,  Santa 
Rosa,    Trinitarias    Descalzas,    and    the    nuns  of 
Prado:   four  beaterios  or  houses  of  recluse  women, 
namely,  Santa  Rosa  de  Viterbo,    Nuestra  Senora 
del    Patrocinio,    Nuestra  Senora  de   Copacavana 
f()r  Indian  nobility,  that  of  S.  Joseph  for  women 
divorced  from  their  husbands,  and  a  house  of  sup- 
port for  poor  women  :  all  the  above  being  a  proof 
of  the  richness,  magnificence,  and  devotion  of  the 
city.     This  city  is  also  graced  with  an  university, 
with  the  title  of  S.  Marcos,  which  has  produced 
innumerable  wise  men,  and  was  founded   in    1349, 
by  the  bull  of  pope  Pius  V^.  when  the  same  privi- 
leges  were   granted   it   as   those   enjoyed   by   the 
university  of  Salamanca  :  also  by  a  cedule  of  1572, 
and  again  by  one  of  lo76,   it  was  put  under  the 
royal  patronage,    and   separated    from  the   order 
of  S.  Domingo,  being  transferred  to  a  more  public 
spot ;  and  from  being  in  a  state  of  great  dilapida- 
tion, re-established  by    Phili[)  IlL  on  the  present 
footing,  such  as  to  render  it  the  first  and  most 
celebrated  of  all  America.     Here  is  also  another 
royal  college,  tbuiuletl  by  the  viceroy  Don  I'ran- 
cisco  de  Toledo  ;  a  tridentine  seminary,  called  Of 
Santo  Toribio,  from  its  founder;  and  a  beautiful 
college  with  a  house  of  retirement  for  some  noble 
families.     In  this  metropolis  resides  the  viceroy, 
who  is  the  president   of  the  tribunal  of  the  royal 
audience,  founded  in  1541,  but  according  toother 
authors,  in  1541;  also  the  tribun:d  of  the  consulate 
ot' the  commerce,   founded  in  ItilS.     The   Pontiff 
Paul  erected  it  into  a  bishopric  in  1539,  and  three 
years  afterwards  it  was  raised  into  an  archbishop- 
ric, and  in  1571,  declared  a  metropolitan,  having 
been  previously  sufJragan  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Sevilla.     Its  titular  was  S.  Juan  Evangelista,  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  ('uzco,  which  has  the 
titular  of  La  Asuncion,  the  same  that  was  given  to 
it  l>3'  Francisco  Pizarro.     The  tribunal  ot"  the  in- 
quisition was  erected  in  1570,  with   a  jurisdiction 
extending  as  lar  as  the  river  Mayo,  which  divides 
the   kingdom  ot  Quito  from  the  Nuevo  Reynode 
(iranada,  where  the  jurisdiction  of  llie  tribunal  of 
Cartagena  commences.     Here  are  also  the  tribunal 
of  the  holy  crusade,  established  in  1574;  the  trea- 
sury, fbundeil  in  1G07;  and  the  royal  mint,  in  15(J5, 
and  translated    to  Potosi  in  1570,  but  afterwards 
re-established  in  1603.     The  ecclesiastical   cubildo 
is  composeil  of  five  dignitaries,   nine  canons,  six 
minor  canons,  anil  as  many  other  inlc>rior  minor 
canons.     The  tribunal  of  the  protomcdicato  con- 
sists of  a  president,  a  fiscal,  and  two  examiners. 
3ci? 
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This  city  is  inhabitoil  by  many  families  of  the  very 
first  Spanisli  nobility,  amongst  which  are  reckon- 
ed 43  titles  of  Castillu,  many  knights  of  the  mili- 
tary orders,  and  ^4^  rich  mayoralties.  The  house 
of  Amptiero,  which  descends  by  the  female  line 
from  I  lie  Incas  of  Pern,  enjoys  many  distinctions 
and  privileges,  conceded  to  them  by  the  kings  of 
i>paiii.  The  climate  of  this  city  is  very  healthy 
and  pleasant,  although  infested  by  swarms  of  flies 
and  miisquitoes,  the  whole  year  round.  There  is 
never  any  other  rain  than  u  sort  of  abundant  dew, 
called  garua.  It  is  fertile  and  copiously  supplied 
with  every  kind  of  vegetable  production,  and  fails 
in  nothing  either  for  the  necessitiesor  conveniences 
of  lite.  Its  commerce  also  is  the  best  and  most 
flourishing  of  any  city  in  America.  In  its  cathe- 
dral five  provincial  councils  have  been  celebrated, 
two  by  Don  Fr.  Geronimo  de  Loaisa,  in  the  years 
15.51  and  15G7;  and  three  by  Santo  Toribio,  iu 
J582,  1591,  and  IfiOl.  The  infirmities  most  fre- 
quently experienced  here  are  putrid  fevers  and 
convulsions,  which  are  called  pasmo  and  cancro. 
It  is  very  subject  to  earlhqurdies,  by  which  it  has 
been  frequently  destroyed  :  the  strongest  of  these 
occurred  in  the  following  years,  viz.  in  1582, 
1586,  1609,  1630,  1655,  1678,  1687,  1690, 
1697,  1699,  1716,  1725,  1734,  1743,  1746;  and 
in  this  last  in  particular  it  was  completely  demo- 
lished. Its  inhabitants  amount  to  60,000  souls. 
Its  jurisdiction  extends  to  96  provinces,  and  the 
most  immediate  of  these  are  in  number  48. 

liiraa,  which  may  well  be  considered  the  em- 
porium of  the  new  world,  is  large,  populous,  rich, 
handsome,  and  superior  to  all  the  cities  of  South 
America.  It  is  near  the  Pacific  or  S.  sea,  in  long. 
76°  58'  30'  K).  and  in  lat.  \2^  2'  31"  .«.  The 
needle  declines  here  8^  5'  to  n.  e. 

Lima  has  produced  very  many  subjects  of  great 
virtue  and  letters,  a  catalogue  of  whom  would  be 
too  did'usc,  and  we  shaH  therefore  be  content  with 
meiilionitig  some  only  of  the  most  conspicuous; 
such  are, 

Santa  Rosa  de  Santa  Maria,  who  was  the 
greatest  ornament  which  this  ci(y  can  bo:ist. 

The  venerable  Father  Francisco  del  (Castillo, 
whose  beritification  is  in  a  sl:ile  of  forwiirdiiess. 

Don  Bernardino  de  .'Vlmimza,  archbishop  of 
Santo  Domingo  and  .Santa  le. 

Don  Fr.  Juan  i.\v.  Arguinao,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  Santo  Doiiiiiigo,  bishop  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra,  and  ar(libi>lu)p  of  Santa  Fe. 

Don  Diego  d<*  Bafios  y  Soloinayor,  chaplain  of 
honour,  preacher  to  the  king. 

Don  Lope  de  .Vrmeiulariz,  Marquis  of  Cadreita, 
viccrov  of  Nueva  Espafia. 
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Don  Alonso  Perez  de  los  Rjos,  Count  of  S.  Donas, 
ambassador  of  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  1\'.  at 
the  court  of  Paris. 

Don  Fernando  de  Figucroa,  .Marquis  of  Siirco, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armies,  chamber- 
lain and  under-tutor  to  the  inlant  Don  Piiilip,  Duke 
of  Parma. 

Don  Joseph  Vallejo,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
royal  armies,  governor  olGerona,  and  a  celebrated 
partisan  in  the  war  of  succession. 

Don  Miguel  Nunez  de  Ro.xas,  of  the  council  of 
orders,  private  judge  of  goods  confiscated  through 
the  war  of  succession. 

Don  Feliciano  de  V  ega,  archbishop  of  Mexico. 

Don  Pedro  de  Reyna  Maldonado,  bishop  of 
Cuba,  a  celebrated  author. 

Don  Martin  del  Barco  (/entenera,  author  of 
the  history  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  or  .'Vrgentina. 

Fr.  Huenaventura  and  Fr.  Diego  de  Salitias  y 
Cordoba,  authors  of  many  works,  both  of  the 
order  of  S.  Francisco. 

Fr.  Miguel  de  Lima,  a  Capuchin,  called  for- 
merly Don  Tomas  de  la  Concha,  whose  great  wis- 
dom and  fine  memory  were  notorious  in  Rome. 

Don  Pedro  Peralta  Barnuevo  y  Rocha,  ac- 
countant in  the  tribunal  of  accounts,  professor  of 
mathematics,  whose  great  wisdom  is  borne  testi- 
mony to  l)y  his  works. 

Don  Joseph  de  Pardo  y  Figucroa,  Marquis  of 
Villaumbrosa,  a  li'arned  man  of  the  first  order. 

Th(?  Father  Juan  de  Alloya,  Nicolas  de  Olea, 
Rodrigo  Valdes,  Juan  Perez  Menacho,  all  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  esteemed  as  oracles  at  Lima. 

The  Licentiate  Antonio  de  Leon  Pinelo,  and  his 
father  Don  Diego,  relator  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  both  celebrated  writers. 

Don  .Joseph  Bermudez  de  la  Torre  y  Solier, 
al gn acil  mai/or  oi  iXiti  royal  audience,  according 
to  Trebojiiano. 

Don  Andres  de  Munive  y  Garavito,  chanter  of 
the  holy  church  of  Lima,  judge  of  the  holy  office, 
provisor  and  vicar-general  of  the  archbishopric. 

Don  Tomas  de  Salazar,  assessor-general  of  the 
viceroys,  author  of  (he  great  work  entitled,  "  In- 
terpetation  of  the  Royal  Laws  of  the  Indies." 

The  venerable  Fr.  Martin  de  Porras,  of  the 
order  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Tlie  venerable  Fr.  Juan  Masias,  lay-brother  of> 
the  same  order. 

The  venerable  Fr.  Vicente  Vernedo,  a  Domini- 
can. 

The  venerable  Fr.  Pedro  Urraca,  of  the  order  of 
La  Merced. 

The  venerable  Fr.  Gonzalo  Diaz  de  Amaranla,      I 
of  the  same  order. 
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Dona  Lucia  Gucrra  de  la  D;iffa,  fmincler  of  the 


J/oaisa,  of  the  order 


The  venerable  Fathers  /•'/•.  Juan  de  Salazar, 
Fr.  Juan  de  Vargas,  Fr.  Christoval  do  Albar- 
r;'in,  >vho  were  martyred  in  Paraguay  by  the  In- 
dians. 

monastery   of  Santa  Calalina  de  Sena,    of  great 
virtues. 

The  Mother  Maria  Bernard ina  de  Jesus,  a  reli- 
fifious  Carmelite,  and  perfect  imitatress  of  Santa 
Teresa. 

The  Mother  Juan  de  Jesus,  a  Capuchin;  and 
infinite  otliers,  some  of  whom  arc  still  living  and 
are  at  once  the  ornament  and  splendour  oi  their 
country. 

Archbisliops  who  have  presided  at  Lima. 

1.  Don  Diego  Gomez  de  la  Madrid,  native  of 
Palencia,  collegiate-major  of  Salamanca,  visitor  of 
the  archbisiiopric  of  Granada,  governor  of  the 
same  in  the  vacant  seal,  inquisitor  of  Cuenca  ; 
presented  to  be  first  archbishop  of  Lima  in  1538, 
and  before  he  passed  thither,  presented  to  the 
bishopric  of  Badajos:  and  thus  is  he  not,  by  rights, 
to  be  counted  in  the  list  of  these  bishops  ? 

!?.  Don  Fr.  Gcronimo  d( 
of  Santo  Domingo,  native  of  Talavera,  prior  of  his 
convent  of  Carboneras  ;  presented  to  the  bishopric 
of  Cartagena  in  1538,  promoted  to  that  of  Lima  in 
J340,  this  being  creeled  into  an  archbishopric  in 
1545  ;  he  governed  .32  years,  and  died  in  1575. 

3.  Santo  Toribio  Alfonso  Mogrovejo,  native  of 
Mayorga  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  collegiate-major  ' 
of  San  Salvador  dc  Oviedo,   in  the  university  of 
Salamanca,  inquisitor   of  Granada ;  presented  to 
the  archbishopric   of  Lima  in    1578;    he  thrice 
visited  the  great  extent  ot    his  diocese,  confirmed 
above  a  million  of  souls,  and  possessed  sucii  great 
virtues  as  to  induce   the  church   to  beatify  hiin 
during  the  govcrimient  of  Pope  Innocent  XL    in 
1679,    and   Ik*  was  in   consequence  beatified   by 
IJenedicI  Xlll.  in  1727;   he  governed  the  church 
of  Lima  for  24  years  and  10  months,  and  died  in 
160G. 

4.  Don  Bartolome  Lobo  Guerrero,  native  of 
Honda  in  Andalucia;  he  studied  and  graduated  as 
doctor  and  lecturer  in  the  colh-ge  of  Santa  Maria 
de  .Jesus  of  Sevillii,  where  he  was  rector,  and  from 
whence  he  departed  to  become  liseal  anil  inquisitor 
of  Mexico;  he  passed  to  the  archl)i.sli()])ric  of  the 
Nuevo  Heyiio  de  (Jranada,  and  was  jjromoled  to 
Lima  in  IGO!',  where  he  governed  with  great  skill 
12  years,  and  died  in  1622. 

5.  Don  Gonzalo  de  Ocampo,  native  of  Madrid  ; 
he  studied  and  graduated  in  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca, passed  to  Uome,  and  served  i^even  years  as 
privy  chamberlain  to  his  holiness  Clement  Vlil. ; 


he  was  canon  of  the  holy  church  of  Sevilla,  and 
afterwards  archileacon  of  Niebla,  judge  of  tlic 
church,  provisor  and  vicar-general  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, and  con)missary  of  the  holy  crusade; 
he  was  |)resented  to  the  bishopric  of  Guadix,  and 
atlerwards  promoted  to  the  arclibi.shopric  of  Lima 
in  1623;  he  was  very  charitable  and  generous, 
and  consecrated  the  cathedral,  and,  making  the 
visitation,  died  at  Bccuay,  not  without  suspicion 
of  having  been  poisoned  by  an  Indian,  from  whom 
the  archbishop  had  taken  awav  a  mistress,  in 
I62G. 

6.  Don  Fernando  Arias  dc  Ugarle,  of  whom  we 
treat  in  the  catalogue  of  the  bishops  of  Quito;  be 
was  promoted  from  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas 
to  this  of  liima  in  1630,  in  the  visitation  of  which 
he  spent  five  years ;  he  celebrated  mass  daily, 
lived  constantly  in  tliegreatest  state  of  penance  and 
mortification,  and  died  in  1638. 

7.  Don  Fr.  Fernando  de  Vera,  religious  of  the 
order  of  San  A  gust  in,  native  of  Villanueva  ;  elect- 
ed archbishop  of  Lima  in  1640,  where  he  mani- 
fested an  example  of  all  the  virtues,  and  died  in 
J67/,   having  governed  30  years. 

8.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  Almognera,  native  of  Cor- 
doba in  Andalucia,  religious  of  the  order  of  La 
Santisima  Trinidad  Calzada,  profi'ssor  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  obtained  the  degrees  of  prc- 
sentator  and  master,  and  was  minister,  provincial, 
and  visitor  in  the  province  of  i^ndalucia,  passed 
as  ransomer  of  captives  to  Teutiin,  and  at  his  re- 
turn to  Madrid  made  preacher  to  the  king;  after- 
wards presented  to  the  bishopric  of  A  reqiiipa,  and 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Lima  ii  1674; 
he  founded  the  monastery  of  the  bare-footed  nuns 
of  La  Santisima  Trinidad,  with  the  name  of  San 
Salvador,  was  a  great  penitent,  and  died  in  1676, 

9.  Don  Melchor  de  Linan  y  Cisneros,  native  of 
Tordelaguiia ;     he   was  collegiate  in  Alcala,  and 
j)oser  to  tlie  professorships  and  curacies,  gaining 
himself  those  of  Santa  Maria  of  Buitrago   and  of 
his  native  place  ;  from  hence  he  was  brought  by 
the  cardinal  ofSanJoval  to  San  Salvador  of  Madrid, 
and  by  his  great  merits  presented  to  the  bishopric; 
of  Santa   Marta  ;    proiiioteil   to  t!ial  o(   Popayan, 
then  made  visitor,  president,  and  c;i|)t:tin-general 
of  the  Nuevo  ]{eyno  de  Granada,  and  arclil)ishop 
of  Charcas,  and  lastly,  of  Lima    in  1678  ;   he  was 
then  nominated  viceroy  and  captain-g-neral,  go- 
verning with  great  address  both  in  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  matters;   he  died  in  1708. 

10.  Don  Francisco  dc  Levanto,  w  ho  was  des- 
tined to  the  bishopric  of  Badajoz  before  he  passed 
to  Lima. 

11.  Don  Antonio  de  Zuloaga,  abbot  of  Covar- 
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rtibias ;  eLctcil  bisliop  of  Ccuta,  and  archbishop 
ill  1714  ;   he  die!  in  1122. 

12.  Don  /'/•.  l)ic'!i:o  Morciilo  Rubio  do  Aiifion, 
reliirioiis  ofllic  order  of  L.\  Santisiina  Trinidad; 
elected  bishop  of  La  Paz,  afterwards  of  Nicaragua, 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Charcas,  and 
lastly,  to  that  of  Lima  in  ITVi,  exercising  at  the 
same  time  the  viccroyalty  for  some  space ;  he  died 
in  1730. 

13.  Don  Francisco  Antonio  de  Escandon,  of  the 
order  of  San  Cayetano  ;  he  passed  from  the  bishop- 
ric of  La  Concppcion  of  Chile,  was  promoted  to 
that,  of  Quito,  and  before  he  took  possession  of 
this  archbishopric,  in  17^2,  and  died  in  1739. 

14.  Don  Joseph  Antonio  Gutierrez  de  Cevallos, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  collegiate-major 
in  the  college  Del  lley  in  Salamanca,  inquisitor  of 
Lima;  elected  bishop  of  Cordoba  of  Tucunian, 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  in  1744  ;  he  died  in 
1745. 

15.  Don  Agustin  Rodriguez  Dclgado ;  he  was 
bishop  of  Panama,  then  of  La  Paz,  archbishop  of 
Charcas,  and  promoted  to  Lima  in  1746  ;  he  died 
in  the  same  year,  before  he  entered  the  church. 

16.  Don  Pedro  Antonio  Barrocta  y  Atigel, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago;  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Lima  in  1748;  he  passed  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Granada  in  Spain,  in  J758. 

17.  Don  Diego  del  Corro,  who  passed  from  the 
bishopric  of  Popayan  to  this  archbishopric  in 
1759;  he  died  in  1761. 

18.  Don  Diego  Antonio  deParada,  who  passed 
from  the  bishopric  of  La  Paz  in  176'J ;  he  died  in 
1779. 

19.  Don  Juan  Domingo  (i'onzalczde  la  lleguera; 
elected  archbishoj)  of  Lima  in  1781. 

LIMACHE,  a  selllemcnt  of  the  province  and 
ror/rg7wi«i<o  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile; 
situate  in  a  spacious  .and  pleasant  valley  of  the 
same  name,  in  which  there  are  some  abundant 
quicksilver  mines  not  worked.  This  valley  is 
celebrated  for  a  sanctuary  called  Del  Santo  Christo 
de  Limache,  which  image  was  found  naturally 
engraved  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  1636. 

LIMACO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corres^imicnto  of  Santiago  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile  ;  situate  near  the  source  and  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Biobio. 

LIMAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
miento  of  Coquimbo,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
former  settlement.  It  flows  down  from  the  cowW- 
fcra  of  the  Andes,  and,  after  ruiming  32  leagues, 
empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  sea,  in  lat.  30" 
32' s. 

LIMARI,  a  settlement  of  the   same  province 
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and  correoimiento  and  kingdom  as  tiie  former 
river;  situate  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  very  fertile  in  grain  and  wine  of 
excellent  quality  ;   in  lat.  30'  45' .«. 

LiMAiii,  a  river  in  this  province  and  kingdom, 
which  rises  in  the  conlilkra  of  the  .Vndes,  and  enters 
the  S.  sea,  in  lat.  30"  29' s. 

LiMAiu,  a  mountain  and  volcano  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom. 

LIMATAMHO,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correginiicnto  of  Abancay  in  Peru,  13  leagues 
from  Cuzco. 

LIMBACII,  a  small  island  near  the  n.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Cape  Britain. 

LIMBANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correghnienlo  of  Carabaya  in  Peru ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Para. 

LIMBE,  QuARTEL  DE,  a  settlement  and  pa- 
rish of  the  French,  in  the  part  they  possess  in  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  n.  coast,  between 
cape  Frances  and  port  Atargol. 

LIMBO,  a  river  of  the  same  island  as  the 
former  settlement,  which  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
sea  on  the  coast  of  this  rhumb,  anil  in  fiie  part 
possessed  by  the  French,  between  the  ports  Mar- 
gol  and  Frances,  opposite  the  island  of  its  name. 

Limbo.  This  island  is  near  the  «.  coast  of  St. 
Domingo. 

LIME,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Connecticut,  and  county  of  London,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  of  Long  island,  at  the  moutli 
of  the  river  Connecticut,  w.  of  New  London,  and 
e.  of  Saybrook. 

[LIMERICK,  a  township  in  York  counfv, 
Maine,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  Little 
Ossipee  river  with  Saco,  and  opposite  Gorham  in 
Cumberland  county.  It  was  incorporated  in  1787, 
contains  411  inhabitants,  and  is  85  miles  «.  of 
Bo.'- ton.] 

[Li. MK RICK,  a  township  in  Montgomery  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[LIMESTONE  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  is  the 
w.  f.  branch  of  Nolachucky  river.  It  rises  22 
miles  s.  of  Long  island  in  Holston  river.] 

[LiMKSTONE,  a  post-town  in  Kentucky,  si- 
tuated on  the  s.  side  of  Ohio  river,  and  on  the  w, 
side  of  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  of  its  name.  It 
stands  on  a  lofty  and  uneven  bank,  and  is  not  seen 
from  the  river  until  one  is  within  two  miles  of  if. 
This  is  the  usual  landing-place  for  [K-ople  coming 
down  in  boats,  who  mean  to  settle  in  the  upper 
jwrts  of  the  state;  and  here  the  champaign  coun- 
try on  the  e.  side  of  the  river  begins,  it  is  seven 
miles  11.  e.  of  the  town  of  AVashington,  37  s.  e.  of 
fort   Washington,  38  n.  e.  of  Bourbon  town,  and 
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68  «.  e.  of  Frankfort.    Xat.   38°  25'  n.    Long. 
83°  28'  SD.J 

[LIMON.IDE,  a  villaire  on  llie  w.  side  oftlic 
Frencli  part  of  tlie  island  of  St.  Domingo,  four 
leagues  s.  u\  of  fort  Dauphine,  and  Tj  measuring 
in  a  straiglit  line  s.  e.  ol  cape  Francois.  Lat.  19"^ 
37' «.] 

LIMONAL,  a  settlement  of  the  French,  in  the 
same  island  as  tlie  former.  It  was  deitroj-ed  and 
burnt  by  the  Spaniards  in  1691. 

LiMoNAi.,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title 
of  Santa  Kosa,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Tocaima  and 
government  of  Mariqnita,  in  the  Nnevo  licyno  de 
(Granada  ;  situate  in  the  road  of  Neiba.  It  is  of 
a  mild  temperature,  produces  maize,  jyitcas.,  plan- 
tains, and  sugar-canes  ;  is  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  S.  Juan  de  Melgar,  contains  more  than  100  in- 
habitants, and  is  16  leagues  from  Santa  Fe. 

JjiMoNAi.,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  corregi' 
w!i(w/o  of  Pastos,  and  kingdom  o(  Quito,  in  the 
district  of  Mocoa,  and  near  the  river  of  Ca- 
queta. 

LIMONES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Esraeraldas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  at  its  mouth 
or  entrance  into  the  S.  sea,  with  a  good  port  and 
embarking  place. 

LiMONT.s,  another  settlemeni,  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name. 

LiMONF.s,  a  river  on  the  n.  coast,  and  by  the 
cape  of  Sumana  in  St.  Domingo.  It  runs  n.  n.  la. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  port  of  Yaqueson 
and  North  bay. 

LiMoNEs,  another,  called  Cano  de  Limones, 
in  the  Nuevo  Heyno  de  CJranada.  It  is  an  arm  of 
the  Orinoco,  wiiicli  connnunicatcs  with  the  chan- 
nel of  Guarapo,  and  has  on  its  shore  a  fort  of  its 
name. 

[LIMPIO,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment o(  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the*',  bank  of 
the  Paraguay,  about  1 1  miles  ii.  e.  from  Asuncion, 
in  lat.  23''  10'  25"  5.  and  long.  57°  31'  49"  jb.] 

LIN AKI3S,  S.  Felipe  »e,  a  town  of  the 
Nuevo  K(  yno  de  JiCon  in  N.  America,  founded 
in  the  time  of  the  viceroy  of  Nueva  Fspaua,  the 
dukeot  lliis  title,  who  gave  it  his  name.  It  is  tin- 
head  of  a  district,  and  contains  (j()  families  of 
Spaniards,  abounds  in  grain  of  various  sorts,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  actually  in  want  of  cattle,  since 
the  inhabilaiils  are  afraid  to  breed  any  lor  fear  of 
a  visit  iVoni  llie  barbarous  Indians.  It  is  bounded 
r.  by  the  sierra  of  Tamaclipa,  and  is  40  leagues 
s.  e.  ot  its  capital. 

[LINCOLN,  a  large  maritime  county  oftlic 
district  of  Maine,  bounded   n.  by  Canada,  s.  by 


(he  ocean,  e.  by  Hancock  county,  and  it',  by  that 
of  Cumberland.  Its  sea-coast  extenils  from  that  part 
of  Penobscot  bay  opposite  to  Deer  island  r.  to  cape 
Small  Point  to.  It  is  200  miles  lonj;  and  51  broad, 
and  comprehends  46  towns  and  plantations;  but 
tiiere  are  large  tracts  yet  unsetfled.  The  popula- 
tion amounts  to  29,9G2  free  persons.  The  sea- 
coast  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln 
is  100  miles  in  extent,  measured  in  a  straight  line, 
but  is  said  to  be  above  200  by  the  course  of  the 
waters.  It  abounds  with  safe  and  connnodious 
harbours,  and  the  whole  shore  is  covered  by  a  line 
of  islands,  among  which  vessels  may  generally 
anchor  in  safely.  There  are  in  these  counties 
many  large  rivers,  some  of  them  navigable  tar  up 
the  country  ;  and  although  navigation  lor  large 
vessels  is  interrupted  by  falls,  when  far  up  the 
rivers,  yet  above  the  falls  there  is  plenty  of  water 
for  bouts,  nearly  to  the  source  of  the  rivers  ;  and 
by  the  lakes  and  ponds  and  branches  of  the  rivers, 
there  is  a  water  oommunication,  with  few  interrup- 
tions, from  the  zo.  to  the  r.  bounds,  across  the 
country,  above  the  centre  of  it.  By  this  route  its 
productions  may,  at  a  small  expence,  be  transport- 
ed to  the  diflerent  sea-ports.  The  supreme  judi- 
cial court  held  in  Lincoln  county  has  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  causes  arising  in  Hancock 
and  Washington  counties.  Chief  towns,  Pownal- 
borough,  Ilallowell,  and  Waldoborough.] 

[Lincoln,  a  county  of  Morgan  district,  N. 
Carolina,  bounded  n.  e.  by  Iredell,  n.  w.  by  Hurke, 
Z€.  by  Kntherford,  and  e.  by  Cabarras.  It  con- 
tains 9224  inhabitants,  of  whom  9'J5  are  slaves. 
Here  are  mineral  springs  and  mines  of  iron.  A 
furnace  and  forge  have  been  erected,  which  carry 
on  the  manufacture  of  pig,  bar  iron,  &c.  Chief 
town,  Lincolntown.] 

[Lincoln,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  n. 
by  Mercer,  w.  rj.  by  Washington,  ;;.  e.  by  Mad- 
dison,  and  .?.  by  Logan.  By  the  census  of  1790, 
it  contained  ()5i8  inhabitants,  of  whom  JODl  were 
slaves.  The  road  from  Danville  on  Kenliicky 
river  passes  through  it  v.  u\  and  over  Cumberland 
mountain  to  Virginia.] 

[Lincoln,  a  to^^n  in  Mercer  county,  Ken- 
tucky, situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Dick's  river,  on 
tlie  road  from  Danville  to  N'irginia.  It  stands  12 
miles  5.  e.  of  Danville,  and  1 1  «.  w.  of  Crab 
Orchard.] 

[Lincoln,  a  township  in  Grafion  county.  New 
Hampshire,  incorporated  in  1.  (vl,  contains  29 
inhabitants.] 

[Lincoln,  a  town.'hii)  in  the  n.  part  of  Ad- 
dison county,  Vermont,  granlid  November  7, 
1780.] 
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[LiNcory,  A  (()wiislii|)  in  MidiUesPX  county, 
Massnclmsctts,  incorporated  in  ITj-l.  It  cojilains 
740  inhabitants,  and  is  Ifi  miles  ti.  zc.  of  Hostnn.] 

[Lincoln,  a  new  county  <>t"  Georgia,  laid  out 
in  171)0  from  Wilkes  coiinly,  on  Savannah  river, 
between  f'road  and  Little  rivers.] 

[LLNCOLNTOWN,  a  post-lown  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, and  capital  of  liincoln  county.  It  contains 
nhout  20  houses,  a  court-hou.se,  and  gaol.  It  is 
SO  miles  trom  IMorgantowii,  33  from  Salisbury, 
and  74  from  Salem.] 

[LLXDLKY,  a  village  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Canawisque  branch  of  Tioga  river,  in  New  York, 
two  miles  «.  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  eight  s.  zi\ 
by  s.  of  the  Painted  Post,  G4  s.  e.  of  Hartford,  on 
the  road  to  Niagara.] 

JjINMCO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
miciilo  of  (he  island  of  Jiaxa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  which  runs  n.  and  enters  the  Vergara. 

1/1 NN,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony  of 
Massachusetts  in  New  England,  on  the  shore  of 
the  port  of  Boston. 

[Linn,  a  township  in  Northampton  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

ILINNLLINOPIES.     See  Drr-AWAUEs.] 

LI  PES,  a  ])rovince  and  corregimieuto  of  Peru  ; 
bounded  n.  by  the  province^of  Carangas,  n.  e.  by 
that  of  Paria  and  that  of  I'orco,  e.  by  Cliicas,  s.  e. 
Hud  s.  by  'f  ucuman.  Its  length  is  60  leagues 
from  V.  v).  to  s.  e.  and  its  width  20  at  the  broadest 
])art.  Its  temperature  throughout  is  cold  and 
dry,  and  consequently  it  is  unfruitful,  with  the  c.v- 
cepfion  of  the  territories  of  Lica  and  Taliua,  where 
they  gather  very  fine  bark,  the  same  being  a  seed 
similar  to  the  millet,  and  some  papas  and  onions. 
Here  are  abundance  oi  vicuTms,  hiiaihicos,  and  viz- 
cac/ia^,  very  large  partridges  and  ostriches.  The 
rivers  which  irrigate  it  are  small.  That  of  S.  Juan 
is,  however,  considerable,  and  divides  this  pro- 
vince in  part  from  Tiicuman.  In  some  of  these 
rivers  are  Ibund  gold  ;  and  two  or  three  of  them, 
alter  having  run  a  short  distance,  lose  themselves 
in  the  sand.  Here  are  some  large  //««?/>•«?,  where 
they  find  salt  and  saltpetre  in  abunilance,  from  the 
which,  as  from  some  good  sulphur  which  they 
find  in  the  mountains,  which  are  four  in  number, 
and  volcanoes,  the  Indians  make  powder ;  grind- 
ing the  ingredients  not  in  mills,  but  in  skins  by 
mortars.  In  the  district  of  the  settlement  of  San 
Antonio,  anne.Ted  to  the  curacy  of  San  Pablo,  are 
veins  of  stone  of  a  round  form,  similar  to  24 
pounders,  which  are  accMstomed  to  burst  with  a 
irreat  sound,  and  discovering  in  the  inside  some 
briUiasit  points  resembling  diamonds.  Here  are 
luiuesof  copper,  red  and  wiiite,  mixed  with  gold 
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and  silver,  iron  and  load-stone,  and  very  many 
mines  of  silver;  and  these  metiils,  particularly  in 
the  mine  of  Taqucliua,  used  to  yield  three  thou- 
sand marks  each  ca.ron  ;  so  that  this  province  may 
rightly  be  considered  the  most  important  of  any  in 
Pern,  and  that  which  has  yielded  the  greatest 
riches.  At  jnesent  the  greater  part  of  the  mines 
have  filled  with  water,  and  they  woulil,  if  emp- 
tieil,  still  reiuler  proiligiously.  In  (he  asieiilo  of 
San  Christoval  is  one,  called  La  ILnlionda,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  smell  which  it  discharges  from 
its  mouth  ;  and  they  assert  that  the  metal  in  this 
mine  laid  in  bars.  It  is  abandoned,  because  who- 
ever enters  it  is  certain  to  meet  his  death  ;  and  al- 
though it  might  be  worked  if  it  were  open  at  top, 
atul  if  there  were  adequate  energy  and  tbrtunes  for 
the  undertaking,  the  want  of  hands,  which  has 
cauNc^d  the  decay  of  all  the  mines  liere,  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  advantage,  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  not  exceeding  3300  persons  of  all 
ages  and  sexes.  Its  corregidor  liad  a  repiirtimicnio 
of  19,800  dollars,  and  it  paid  an  iihava/a  of  719 
annually. 

Lii't;s,  the  capital,  is  the  settlement  of  the  same 
name,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  .\ntonio, 
belonging  to  the  archbishopric  of  (Jharcas.  It  was 
in  former  times  a  very  large  and  rich  town,  as  its 
church  and  other  vestiges  and  ruins  indicate,  al- 
though it  is  now  reducetl  to  a  miscndjie  state. 

LillCAl,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rcgimiento  of  .Yngaraes  in  Peru. 

LiRCAi,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kingdom, 
■which  rises  close  to  the  town  of  Acobamba,  runs  c . 
and  enters  the  Iscnchaca. 

LiiiCAi,  another,  of  the  province  and  rorre- 
gimieiito  of  Manic  in  the  kingdom  ot  Chile,  which 
runs  n.  n.  w.  and  enters  the  Maule. 

LISAS,  PuNTA  DE,  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the 
S.  sea,  of  the  province  and  alraldia  niaj/vr  of  Nata 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 

[LISBON,  a  town  in  New  London  county, 
Comiecticut,  lately  a  part  of  Norwich,  about  seven 
miles  ??.  of  Norwich.  It  contains  two  parishes, 
each  having  a  Congregational  church.  J t  lies  on 
the  zi\  side  of  Quinebaugh  river,  and  e.  of 
I'Vanklin.] 

[LisKON,  a  village  of  York  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  situated  near  the.?,  side  of  Yellow  Breeches 
creek,  which  falls  into  the  Susquehannah.  It 
contains  about  15  houses,  and  lies  18  miles  froiu 
Y'ork.] 

LISCOMB,  Islands  of,  near  the  s.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia.  They  are  small ;  situate  between 
those  of  Portland  and  Les  Blanches. 

[LITCHFIELD,  a  township  in  Lincoln  county, 
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district  of  Maine,  10  railes  from  Hallowcll,  and 
llSn.e.  of  IJoslori.] 

[LiTriiFiKMi,  a  townsliip  in  Hillsborough 
county,  New  llam])shirc  ;  situated  on  the  e.  siile 
of  Mcrriniacli  river,  about  "ii  miles  w.  of  Ports- 
mouth. It  wassetth'd  in  I74.'t,  and  in  I77y  it  con- 
tained 2S4,  and  in  1790,  357  iniiabitants.j 

[I/ITCIIF1EI,D,  a  populous  and  hilly  county  of 
Co/niecticut;  iioundcd  w.  by  the  state  of  M;;hsa- 
chusetts,  .?.  by  N(!w  Haven  and  I-'airfield  counties, 
e.  by  Hartford,  and  w.  by  the  itate  of  New  York. 
It  is  divided  info  20  townsiiips,  containing  38,755 
inhabitants,  inclusive  of  233  slaves.  The  ijeneral 
face  ot  the  country  is  ronjrh  and  mountainous. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  large  crops  of  wheat 
nntl  Indian  corn,  and  afibrding  tine  pasture.  It 
is  separated  cniircly  from  maritime  commerce, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  almost  universally  fium- 
crs.] 

[LiTcrinr,T,D,  the  chief  town  of  the  above 
county;  situated  upon  an  elevated  plain,  and  much 
exposed  tothe  colli  winds  of  winter,  but  enjoys  also 
a  lacge  share  of  the  retVeshing  breezes  of  summer. 
It  is  a  haiid>onie  situation,  containiriij  about  60  or 
70  dwelling-houses,  a  court-house  and  meeting- 
house. It  is  27  miles  lo.  of  Hartfiird,  and  35 
n.  71.  ti).  of  ISew  Haven.  Lat.  4F4G'».  Long. 
73^  12'  zo.  In  the  s.  w.  corner  of  the  township 
stands  an  high  hill,  called  Mount  Tom.  On  seve- 
ral small  streams,  some  of  which  fall  into  Great 
pond,  arc  three  iron  works,  an  oil  mill,  and  a 
Dumber  of  saw  and  grist  mills.] 

[LiTninnLi',  a  towndiip  in  Herkemer  county. 
New  York,  taken  from  German  flats,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  170G.J 

LlTi'y,  a  settlement  of  the  English,  in  the  island 
of  Harbudocs,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  and  district 
of  the  city  of  Hridgelown. 

[LITIZ,  or  Ijkimtz,  a  Tillage  or  town  in  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania ;  situated  in  War- 
wick township,  on  the  s.  side  of  a  small  stream, 
which  sends  its  wafers  through  ("onestoga  creek 
into  the  Susquehannah.  It  contains  about  50 
Louses,  chiefly  of  stone,  a  stone  tavern,  and  an  ele- 
gant church,  with  a  steeple  and  bell.  The  settle- 
ment was  begun  in  1757.  it  is  inhabited  by  the 
United  Hrelhren,  whos<!  mode  of  life  and  customs 
are  similar  to  those  of  Bethlehem.  There  is  also 
a  good  farm  and  several  mill-works  belonging  to 
the  place.  'I  he  number  of  inhabitants,  including 
those  that  belong  to  Litiz  con<jregation,  living  on 
their  farn\s  in  the  ncighbourliimd,  amounted,  in 
J787,  to  upwards  of  .'iOO.  It  is  eight  miles  ii.  of 
Lancaster,  and  55  Zi'.  by  «.  of  Philadelphia.] 
LLIlTliD   Lgc  Harbour,  a  port  of  entry ^on 
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the  e.  coast  of  New  Jersey,  comprehending  all  tlie 
shores,  bays,  and  creeks  iiom  fjarnegat  inlet  to 
Brigantine  iidef,  both  inclusive.  The  town  of 
Tuckerton  is  the  port  of  entry  for  this  district. 
See  Egg.] 

[LrrTM:  Ai.co.mqui.ns,  Indians  who  inhabit 
iiear  the  Three  Rivers,  and  can  raise  about  100 
warriors.] 

[LiTTi.E  BitiTATv,  a  township  in  Lancaster 
county,  Peims^lvania.  Also  a  township  in  Chester 
county,  in  the  same  state.] 

[LiTTr.F.  CoMPTo.v,  a  township  in  Newport 
county,  Rhode  island,  bout)ded  «.  by  Tiverton ; 
5.  by  the  /Vtlantic  ocean,  where  are  Seakonnet 
rocks  ;  w.  by  the  e.  passage  into  Mount  Hope  bay  ; 
and  e.  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Itcotilains 
J5)2  inhabitants,  of  whom  23  are  slaves.  It  was 
called  Secoririet  or  Seacontiet  by  the  Indians,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  best  cultivated  township  in  the 
state,  and  afTortls  greater  quantities  of  meat,  but- 
ter, cheese,  vegetables,  &c.  than  any  other  fowa 
of  its  size.  The  inhabitants  are  very  industrious, 
and  manufacture  linen  and  (ow  cloth,  flannels, 
&c.  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  considerable 
quantities  for  sale.] 

[Little  Fort,  in  the  N.  W,  Territory,  stands 
on  the  s.  w.  bank  of  lake  Michigan,  and  on  the 
s.  side  of  Old  Fort  river,  which  runs  a  h.  e.  course 
into  the  lake.     8ec  Chicago.] 

[Little  IlARnoun.  Sec  Pascataqta.  It 
is  near  the  mouth  of  Pascataqua  river,  about  a 
mile  from  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire.  A 
settlement  was  attempted  here  in  1623.] 

[Little  Island,  one  of  the  Bahamas;  situated 
about  five  leagues  >i.  e.  from  the  ti.  cud  of  Loii" 
island.] 

[Little  Mecativa.  See  Mecatina.] 
[Little  Pelican.  See  Pelican.] 
[Little  River,  in  Georgia,  is  a  beautifid  and 
rapid  river,  and  at  its  confluence  with  Savaimah 
river,  is  about  50  yards  wide.  Ofi  a  branch  of 
i.,ittle  river  is  thetown  of  Wrightsborough.  Also 
a  river  which  separates,  in  part,  N.  and  S.  Caro- 
lina.] 

[Little  Rivtii,aplantalion  in  Lincoln  county, 
district  of  Maine,  containing  64  iidiabitanfs.  | 

[Little  Rocks,  on  the  w.  u'.  bank  of  Illinois 
river,  are  situated  48  miles  from  the  Forks,  and  74 
to  the  nearest  part  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
s.  u).  end  of  these  rocks  lies  nearly  opposite  to  the 
month  of  Vermilion  river,  and  the  two  small  ponds 
where  the  French  and  Indians  have  made  j^ood 
salt,  lie  opposite  to  the  «.  c.  end.  A  coal-mine, 
half  a  mile  long,  extends  along  the  bank  of  Ui« 
river  above  Ihebc  rocks.] 
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[Little  Sodtis,  a  small  liarbonr  of  lake  On- 
tario, about  15  miles  s.  of  OswPfjo.] 

[LirTLilBOilOUGH,  a  plantation  in  Lincoln 
county,  district  of  Maine,  having  263  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[LITTLETON,  a  township  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  SO  miles  n.  w.  of  Boston.] 

[Littleton,  a  fpwnslii|)  in  Gral'lon  county, 
New  Hampshire,  (a  part  of  Aptliorpe),  was  incor- 
porated in  1781,  ami  contains  9()  iidiahitants.  It 
lies  oil  Connecticut  river,  lielow  tiie  Fit'teeri-mile 
falls,   and  nearly  opposite  Concord  in  Vermont.] 

[Littleton,  a  township  in  Caledonia  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  a),  side  of  Connecticut  river,  op- 
posite the  Filteen-mile  falls,  and  contains  63  in- 
habitants.] 

[Littleton,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Middlesex  county,  2S  miles  «.  zo.  of  Boston.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1715,  and  contains  554  inha- 
bitants.] 

[Littleton  Fort,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  25 
miles  e.  of  Bedford,  and  39  s.  w.  by  a;,  of  Car- 
lisle.] 

[LIVERMORE,  a  plantation  in  Cumberland 
county,  district  of  Maine  ;  situated  on  Androscog- 
gin river,   19  miles  n.  k.  of  Hallowell.] 

[LIVERPOOL,  a  town  on  the  .9.  side  of  the 
bayofFundy,  in  Queen's  county,  Nova  Scotia, 
settled  by  New  Englanders.  Rossignole,  a  const- 
derable  lake,  lies  between  this  town  and  Annapolis. 
It  is  32  miles  n.  e.  of  Shelburne,  and  58  n.  w.  of 
Halifax.  It  was  formerly  called  Port  Kossig- 
nole.] 

[LIVINGSTON,  a  township  in  Columbia 
county.  New  York  ;  situate  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hud- 
son's river,  four  miles  «.  of  Palatine  town,  11  s  of 
Hudson,  and  nine  s.  e.  of  Ciaverack.  It  contains 
4594  inhabitants  ;  of  whom  659  are  electors,  and 
S33  slaves.] 

[Livingston's  Creek,  a  considerable  branch 
or  armof  Cape  Fear  river.  This  creek  heads  in 
vast  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beautiful  lake 
"Waukama.] 

LlXMAl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  New  York,  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  river  Hud- 
son, 25  miles  n.  e.  of  Kingston,  and  five  s.  e.  of 
Salisbury. 

LixMM,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captain- 
ship ol  Sergipe  in  Brazil.  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  rivers  Real  and  San  Francisco, 
runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  former 
of  thoM-  rivers  and  the  Vazabaris. 

[LIZARI).     SeeLEZAun.] 

LiZARDO,  Punt  A  de  Anton,  a  point  on  the 

coast  of  the  >.  sea  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana, 
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3i  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medel- 
lin,  and  6{  from  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  Two 
leagues  higher  up  is  a  lar^e  strea'u,  known  bv  the 
name  of  the  Rio  Salado,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
are  some  very  good  salines,  which  are  a  little  more 
than  nine  leagues  from  the  said  eilj'. 

LLAC.AN,  a  setllement  nflhe  province  and  ror- 
rci^invrnto  of  Tarma  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Tapu. 

LLACIjLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correghnieiilo  of  (Jaxalam'io  in  the  same  kingdom  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tillos. 

LLACLLIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corres^imiento  of  Ciuailas  in  the  same  kingdom  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pararin. 

LLA(30N,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
rorreg«/wi>w<u  of  Ciuannco  in  the  same  kingdom; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Santa  Maria  del  Valle. 

LLACOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corresrimieulo  of  Tarma  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Gnamalies. 

I^LACTA,  a  setllement  of  the  province  and 
cnrrentmiento  of  Guamal  e^',  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
those  above. 

LLALLAN,  S.  Jctax  ue,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  roneoi^nitnlo  of  Caxaniarquilla  in 
Peru  ;  annexed  'o  the  curacv  of  (yhaliqiie. 

LLALLI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  for- 
reniniiento  of  Lampa  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  I'macliiri. 

LLAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor' 
regimirnio  of  Caxamarca  in  the  same  kingdom  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Huaiiibos. 

IjLAMELUmN,  a  settlement  of  the  ])rovince 
and  corri  s^iniifnfo  of  ConchucdS  in  Peru  ;  where 
there  are  abiindcint  mines  of  saltpetre  and  sulphur, 
and  a  stream  or  fountain,  whose  waters,  flowing 
down  into  a  ravine,  become  converted  info  a  white 
stone,  called  tliere  ciitac/ii,  in  tigure  of  columns 
resembliiiij  white  wax  candles;  the  same  being  of 
particular  iniluence  in  sto|)|)ing  the  flux  of  blood; 
and  it  being  alsoaHirmed  ofihe  said  stone,  that  being 
beat<-n  to  pieces,  and  mixed  with  ihe  white  of  an 
egg  and  sugar,  it  causes  broken  bones  to  knit  to- 
gether speedily. 

LL.\MOR,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cnnegiii.ienfo of  TiiTiua  in  the  same  kingdom;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Caina. 

IyLA^'OS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimitnto  of  Gnamalies  in  the  sime  kingdom; 
annexeil  to  the  curacy  of  Huacaracucho. 

I-LANACACHI,  a  seillement  of  the  province 
and  corrruiiuiento  of  Tarma  in  the  same  kingdom; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Pasco. 

LLANACOCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
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vince  and  TvinEcdom  as  tlie  former;  annexed  to  (lie 
cuniry  of  ('l):K:i\an. 

LLANAllLA.NCj^,  a  sHtlenient  of  llie  same 
province  and  kiiiirdoni  ms  tlie  former;  and  annexed 
lo  llie  ^  ■">•(•  riiracv  as  llie  laller. 

J>1  ANAMATli,  a  settlement  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  kin>>;(loiii  as  the  former  ;  annexed  to  the 
curarv  of  I'asoo. 

i.LANAS,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province  and  cor- 
regimieiito  of  (iuamalics  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Pachas. 

l-J.ANC.A,  a  ^etlleraent  of  tlie  province  and 
corre^itiiirnU)  of  Condcsuyos  de  Arequipa  in  the 
SMMie  kingdom  ;  aimexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Choro, 

JXANGANATE,  a  very  h)fty  mountain,  al- 
■ways  covered  with  snow,  in  the  rardil/era  of  Coto- 
paxi,  of  the  province  and  correoimie/Uo  of  Am. 
ba(o  in  the  kinfrdoni  of  Quito.  There  is  a  com- 
mon tiadilion,  that  in  (his  mountain  there  are  some 
exccedinjrly  rich  fjokl  mines,  to  which  no  one 
could  ever  come;  but  (hat  they  may  be  seen  at  a 
dib(ance.  Down  it  to  (he  <•.  runs  the  river  Cura- 
ray,  and  on  the  i.  (h(;'ropo,  Verde,  Agoyan,  Mn- 
polo,  and  odiers,  which  enter  (be  Pastaza,  and  thus 
lose  (hiir  names.     J-at.  1°  \i' s. 

Jil-AN(iA8,  a  settlement  of  (he  province  and 
corrfgir  knio  of  Canete  in  Peru  ;  half  a  league 
from  (he  river  of  (his  name. 

I.LANO,  (jRANDi ,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  irovrrnnicnt  of  Popayan  in  tlie  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  (.'ranada. 

LI. AN  OS,  a  province  and  government  of  llie 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  (iranada,  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive;  dii-covered  by  d'onzalo  Ximinez  de 
Quesada  in  1541,  when  he  went  out  on  the  dis- 
covery of  du'  famous  Dorado;  and  he  was  asto- 
nisheil  to  find  lltiiuis  or  levels,  extending  for  up- 
wards of  GOO  leairues  from  n.  to  s.  from  (he  river 
of  C'anela  on  llie  skirts  of  (he  cordillern  of  Peru,  as 
far  as  (he  (onsts  of  (he  N.sea;  where  the  great 
river  Maranon  or  ot  Amazouas  disembogues  itself, 
serving  as  a  boimdary  to  this  province,  and  liivitl- 
injT  i(  from  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  its  width  is 
200  li'.igues,  and  in  some  parts  SOD.  It  is  watered 
by  sevcial  abundant  rivers;  amongst  (he  wliich 
the  most  ii()(;il)lc  are  (he  Apure,  Me(a,  Casanari, 
and  (he  Orinoco,  (he  gieadst  of  them  all,  and  into 
which  all  the  olln-rs  enlcr.  It  is  very  fei tile  and 
pleasant,  of  a  (empera(ure  so  immo(lera(<-lv  h<)(, 
that  wi'reit  no(  for  (he  relrrshincnl  aflbrdeil  by  (he 
ft.  wind  it  were  C|ui(e  imiidiabilable.  I(  has  no 
odier  seasons  but  win(er  and  snmmi  r.  'I'lie  (irs(, 
■*hicli  is  the  rainy  season,  is  liom  April  to  No- 
vember, and  the  second  is  when  the  rains  cease, 


giving  place  to  the  heats,  which  prevail  nntil  the 
April  following.  It  abounds  exiremely  in  neat 
caKlc,  wi(h  which  it  supplies  (he  o(her  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  as  also  in  horses,  and  otie  species 
of  such  a  nimble  and  light  nature  as  that  wi(h 
these  it  is  common  to  run  down  and  tire  out  the 
deer,  a  very  common  amusement  for  the  natives, 
who  thus  kill  many  and  profit  by  their  hides. 
Here  also  are  found  many  other  species  of  caltle 
and  birds  delicious  to  the  taste,  fish  in  swarms  and 
of  many  sorts  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Here  are 
found  woods  of  peculiar  durability  and  incorrup- 
tibility ;  such  as  giiaj/dcanrx,  sranac/il/o^,  aniatit- 
los,  cedars,  itira//es,  and  infinite  others  ;  trees 
which  yield  olives,  balfcams,  and  resins,  at  once 
medicinal  and  of  the  most  delightful  odoi.r  ;  such 
are  (he  nirruraj/,  otiiza,  carufia,  .y/oiax,  incense, 
caiiafistola,  baj/tiilla,  zarzaparih'a,  China  root ; 
also  much  wild  cura',  purgative  herbs,  and  others 
which  are  a  certain  antidote  against  the  bite  of 
snaKes,  of  which  this  country  is  lull.  Nor  does  it 
abound  less  in  venomous  insects  ;  such  as  mofqui- 
toes,  sjjiders,  gtgenes,  rodadores,  flies,  gad-flies, 
wasps,  and  above  all  in  some  green  vicsqiatoes, 
which  they  call  de  gusano,  since  in  their  bite  they 
vomit  a  su)all  imperceptible  egg,  which  produces 
a  gitsa/io  or  pimple  which  causes  great  pain  and 
fever.  This  last  plague  has  been  carried  by  the 
cattle  into  some  of  (he  neighbouring  provinces. 
Here  are  many  tigers,  deer,  bears,  danlas,  and 
other  animals  ;  some  snakes  of  such  vast  size  as  to 
appiar  like  trunks  of  trees,  and  called  bnhios,  and 
to  which  is  attributed  the  power  of  attracting  to 
them  other  creatures  by  tln-ir  breath. 

This  country  is  mos(  truitful  in  all  (he  vegetable 
productions  that  one  can  imagine,  and  (hose  (he 
mos(  (uUivalcd  are  maize  and  y//i  a.?,-  nol  but  (hat 
all  (hfse  advanlages  are  superseded  by  (he  afore- 
said distressing  visitations,  and  \>y  the  eirciunstance 
of  its  being  ot  a  very  sickly  climate.  The  Jesuits 
hail  a  mission  here  of  (bur  settlements,  now  under 
the  charge  of  (he  religious  of  S.  Francisco.  The 
capi(alof  (he  whole  oi  this  province  is  of  the  same 
name. 

I/i  ANos.  It  is  the  cit^-,  wi(h  (he  dedicatory 
title  of  S.  .luan  :  foundid  in  l,io5  by  .loan  de 
Avellaneda,  in  (he  part  where  s(ood  (he  se((l(iiicnt 
culled  by  Jorge  de  Spira,  De  Niiestra  S.nora, 
and  by  Nicolas  de  IVilreman,  conqueror  of  Vene- 
zuela, De  la  Fragua  ;  on  the  shore  of  ilie  river 
Cuniniia,  and  near  the  river  Ariari.  I(  is  most 
abundan(  in  gold  mines,  which  weie  (ornurly 
worked,  and  prodixed  largely,  bii(  vliuh  are 
now  abindoned  :  i(s  inhabi(an(s,  who  may  amount 
to  about  50  poor  bousekitpers,  living  iu  great  po- 
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verty.  It  is  of  an  Iiot  and  unhcallliy  temperature, 
87  miles  s.  *.  e.  from  Santa  Fc,  in  lat.  3^  II'  n.  and 
long.  TJ"  55'  30'  w. 

IjLanos,  an  alcafdia  mayor  and  jurisdiction  of 
Nucva  J']spaila  ;  cxtcndiiii;  over  some  extensive 
llanos,  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  which  are  co- 
vered with  ciiUivattd  estates,  which  annually  pro- 
duce in  abundance,  wheat,  maize,  and  other  seeds, 
ofwhicii  consi;-ts  tlie  commerce  of  the  natives  ;  as 
also  in  the  breedinjr  of  largt^  and  small  cattle  and 
swine.  The  Indians  cultivate  likewise  many  fruits 
and  herbs,  which  they  carry  for  sale  to  the  sur- 
rounding markets ;  some  of  them  exercising  them- 
selves in  the  fishery  oi'  bobo  and  trout  in  the  large 
river  Xonocotlan  ;  which  fertilizing  with  its 
•waters  the  country  from  the  settlement  of  Santiago, 
passes  through  other  provinces,  till  it  enters  the 
sea. 

Here  arc  also  mountains  which  abound  in 
waters,  and  extending  as  far  as  Tlatlauquilepec, 
and  which  are  so  fertilized  by  these  streams  as  to 
cause  the  whole  face  of  the  serrania  to  be  covered 
•with  flowers  and  fruit-trees,  and  most  particularly 
apples.  There  arc  good  symptoms  of  there  being 
mines  in  these  mountains  ;  and  in  1725,  there  were 
found  in  the  river  Tcitic,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain called  Jolozin,  some  large  rifled  pieces  of 
earth,  which  were  spangled  with  grains  of  silver, 
and  even  some  lumps  of  this  metal.  But  although 
it  was  frequently  attempted  to  discover  where  these 
pieces  were  disiupled,  such  was  the  unevcnness 
and  craggy  face  of  the  territory  as  to  mock  all 
search.  Tiiese  parts  abound  in  monkeys,  parrots, 
and  pheasants";  also  in  lions,  tigers,  and  venom- 
ous serpents,  called  nuuyaques.  The  population 
consists  of  11  settlements,  as  follows  : 
Zacapuaztla,  Teziiillan, 

S.Juan  Quimixtlan,  Tlatlauquitepec, 

S.  Pedro  Chilchota,  Tenextlatiloyan, 

Chiciiiquila,  Xonacatlan, 

S.  Francisco  de  Ixtac,        Xuchitlau. 
Mazfitlan, 

The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name, 
with  the  dedicatory  title  of  San  .(uan;  situate 
in  a  very  large  Vano,  sheltered  from  every  wind. 
It  is  of  a  dry  and  cold  temperature,  of  a  large  po- 
.  ^puladon,  but  built  without  regularity;  since  the 
■'  streets  are  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  the 
liouses  naked  and  scattered  ;  and  thus  is  its  square 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  many 
immediate  wards,  nliich  surround  it  on  all  sides, 
and  in  these  inhabit  200  families  of  Spaniards, 
Mulattoes,  and  Mustees,  and  1000  Indians.  It  is 
38  leagues  e.  of  Mexico. 

Llanos,  another  settlement,  of  tiie   province 
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and  government  of  Tucumim,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  of  llioja. 

I/t.ANos,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  Del 
Valle  de  S.  Antonio  de  los  Llanos,  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  \\\c  alcaldia  mayor  of  \{\o 
Blanco  in  the  Nuevo  lieyno  de  Leon.  It  ])ro- 
duces  only  some  seeds,  and  is  eight  leagues  fwm 
Rio  Blanco. 

Lt.anos,  another,  with  the  addition  Del  Piano 
del  N.  which  is  a  parish  of  the  French,  in  the 
part  they  possess  in  the  island  St.  Domingo,  on 
the  n.  coast,  to  the  s.  of  cape  Frances. 

LLANQUE,  a  territory  or  district  of  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  to  the  s.  w.  of  the  province  and  ror- 
rrgiiiiiento  of  Juan  de  Bracamoros ;  bounded  by 
the  ancient  province  of  Copallcn.  It  is  covered 
w  ith  woods,  lakes,  and  swamjis  ;  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  it  be  inhabited  by  any  nation  of 
Indians. 

LL.\NQUERA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrcgimknto  of  Carangas  in  Peru,  and  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Cliarcas  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  tluaillamarca. 

LLAON,  a  mountain  of  the  cordilltra  of  the 
Andes  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  where  there  is  a 
celebrated  gold  mine,  worked  to  great  profit. 

LLAPO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimietito  of  Conchucos  in  Peru. 

ijL.\QUA,   a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrco-imienlo  of  Cotabambas  in  the  same  kinff- 
om. 

LLARIGUES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Bogota  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  runs  m.  and  collecting  the  waters  of 
various  streams,  enters  the  Cliicamocha  or  Soga- 
moso  before  the  port  of  this  nan:e,  and  at  the  ruins 
of  the  settlement  of  Tora. 

LLASIN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Lampa  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  Caracoto. 

LLAUTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correg/w/cn/o  of  Collahuas  in  the  same  kingdom. 

h\:.\vr.K,  another  settlouent,  in  the  j)rovince 
and  corrcgimiento  of  Lucanas  of  the  same  king- 
doni ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Laraniate. 

LLAL'TAN,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Santa  in  the  same  kingdom;  at 
the  foot  of  Xhc  Cordillera  by  the  coast. 

LLAL'ZCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corresrimiento  of  Chumbivilcas  in  the  same  kins- 
dom. 

LLEMECAHUI,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  offhe 
district  of  (iuadalabquen  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  lakes  of  llua- 
nahue. 
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LLERA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Sierra  Gorda,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
and  kintjtloMi  of  Niieva  Espana  ;  founded  by  tlie 
Count  of  that  title,  Don  Joseph  de  Escandon, 
colonel  of  militia  of  Queretaro,  in  J750. 

LljELILLEN,a  river  of  the  kini^dom  of  Chile; 
which  runs  to.  and  enters  the  sea  between  those  of 
Tucapel  and  Quidico. 

UJCIIiVILCA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  correi:i;imienlo  of  CotaI)anibas  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  (lie  curacy  of  Huaillati. 

liLKJO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rcghnicnlo  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It 
runs  s.  UK  forming  an  S  in  tlie  valley  of  Puren, 
and  enters  (he  Raponulahue. 

LlilLJ^INTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
(orreginiietilo  of  Castro  Virreyna  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Julcumarca  in  the  province 
of  Yauyos. 

LLOCO,  S.  Pedro  de,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
Tincc  and  corregimiento  of  Sana  in  Peru. 

LLOCLLO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Omasuyos  in  the  same  kingdom  ; 
annexed  to  (he  curacy  of  Lacsa. 

ELOEEEIIUE,  a  small  river  of  the  district  of 
Tolten  Alto  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs  s. 
and  enters  the  Tolten. 

JiLONCOCCHA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Maule  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  has  three  vice-parishes  annexed. 

LLOIIO,  CoNCEPCioN  i)K,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Choco  in  the  Nuevo 
Ivcyno  de  Granada  ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Atrato. 

ELUPANQUI,  a  small  settlement  of  Indians, 
of  tlie  kingdom  of  Chile,  in  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes;  celebrated  for  the  rich  mini's  of  23  carats 
gold  discovered  in  1710.  It  has  also  other  mines 
of  silver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  but  none  of  these  are 
worked,  through  the  hardness  of  the  soil,  and  from 
the  scarcity  of  inliabilanls. 

LLIJZIN,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi' 
miento  of  Uiobamba  in  the  kingdom  of  (^uilo.  It 
Hows  clown  from  the  pdra/iio  called  Del  Altar, 
having  its  origin  iu  a  lake  ;  runs  e.  and  then,  col- 
lecting the  waters  of  ihe  .M in  and  Chicon,  follows 
its  course  with  great  rapidity  to  enter  by  the  ze. 
side  into  the  reno^vned  river  Pastaza,  in  lat.  l''3f)'  s. 

I.O.'V,  a  port  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  province  and 
corrtgiiiiie/ito  of  Tarapaca,  of  the  kin-^dom  of 
Pern.  It  is  the  boundary  at  whieh  teinimatcs  Ihe 
jirovinee  ol  .Vtacama,  in  ial.  yi^^O'. 

J, QUA,  a  si'ttlenunt  of  the  province  anil  go- 
vernment of  Cartagena,  and  Nuevo  Key  no  de 
(j'ranada  ;  situate  in  an  island,  one  of  those  formed 


by  the  river  Cauca,  in  (he  district  of  the  town  of 
Mompox. 

L()BERA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Cinaloa. 

LOBINIERS,  a  settlement  of  Canada,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chene. 

LOBO,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tamazunchale,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Valles,  in  Nucva  Espai'ia.  Its  natives  for  the 
most  part  are  gentiles. 

LOBOS,  Lake  of,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  s.  of  the  capital,  and  in  it 
rises  the  river  of  Las  Horcs. 

LoBos,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
Brazil  ;  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  La  Plata.  It 
is  small,  and  abounds  in  marine  wolves,  from 
whence  it  is  named  ;  as  are  the  other  islands  which 
follow.     It  is  w.  of  that  of  Maldonado. 

Loiios,  another,  of  the  JN.  sea;  opposite  the 
bay  of  the  river  Tampico  in  Nueva  Espaiia. 
It  is  desert,  and  has  in  it  nothing  but  some  marine 
wolves ;  though  many  fountains  of  pure  warm 
water,  which  i'orm  various  streams. 

Loiios,  anollier,  of  the  N.sca,  which  is  one  of 
the  Lucayas,  which  form  the  channel  of  Bahama, 
between  the  islands  Isaac  and  Los  Mimbres. 

LoBos,  another,  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Caiiete  in  Peru  ; 
with  the  surname  of  Pasta,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  rest.  It  is  desert,  having  in  it  nothing  but 
some  marine  wolves,  in  lat.  (i^  '21'  s. 

Loijos,  another,  of  the  same  coast  of  Peru,  in 
the  province  and  corregimiento  of  Sana  ;  called 
Windward,  to  distinguish  it  from 

Loiios,  another,  of  this  province  and  kingdom, 
called  Leeward.  This  is  by  the  point  of  La  Aguja. 
LoBos,  another,  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  bay  of  one 
of  the  Malvine  or  Falkland  isles. 

LoBos,  an  isle  in  the  N.sca;  near  the  coast  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  in  the  centre  of  the  sandbank 
of  Placer. 

liOBos,  another  isle,  of  the  S.sea,  called  De 
Lobos  Silvestres,  near  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  lea  in  Peru. 

LoBOs,  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and   government  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,>?, 
ne;ir  cape  San  Antonio. 

L()IJO-VA("U,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  i-overnment  of  Mainas  in  the  kini^doni  of 
Quito.  It  runs  between  those  of  Pinches  and 
liuasaqua,  nearly  parallel  to  each  ;  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  its  course,  enters  the  Pastaza. 

LOCA,  AiuiEcu'E  UE  LA,  an  isle  or  rock  of 
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(he  N.  sea,  close  <o  the  r.  cape  of  the  island  Vara  ; 
o;  posite  the  point  of  Pavqual  of  the  island  St.  Do- 
niins». 

[LOCKARTSBURG,  a  town  in  l.ureme 
rouii'.v,  Pennsylvania  ;  situated  on  an  isllinuis 
f  iiTOcil  by  the  confluenceof  the  Susqnehannah  and 
Tioira  rivers,  about  a  mile  aliove  thi-ir  junction. 
There  are  as  vet  few  houses  built,  but  it  promises 
to  be  a  place  of  importance,  as  both  the  rivers  are 
navisrable  lor  many  miles  into  ihe  state  of  New 
York.  It  is  tbur  miles  s.  of  the  New  York  line, 
nearly  i'i  jr.  of  Harmony,  and  33  above  Wilks- 
barre.l 

[LOCKE,  a  military  township  in  New  York 
state,  adjoining  to  Milton  on  the  e.  situated  in 
Onoiidaso  county.  The  centre  of  the  town  is  13 
miles  M.  e^  of  ihe  5.  end  of  Cayuga  lake.     See 

Mil  TOX.] 

LOCKNN'OODS,  a  small  island  near  the  coast 
of  S.Carolina,  in  Long  bay,  at  the  back  of  cape 
Fear. 

LOCOS,  Cabo  de  LOS,  a  point  of  the  head  and 
tr.  extremity  of  the  island  St.  Domingo,  in  the 
part  possessed  by  the  French,  between  the  cape 
San  Nicolas  and  the  bay  of  Las  Perlas. 

Locos,  another  cape,  in  the  same  island,  and  in 
the  di^tricf  of  the  French,  between  cape  Dona 
Maria  and  the  point  of  Ballen.as. 

Locos,  a  valley  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Merida  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. 

LOCROS.\,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Guanta  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Mayoc. 

LOCL  MBA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrfg««i/f/?fo  of  Arica  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  lUabaya  ;  situate  in  the 
Tallev  of  its  name,  very  t'crlile  in  wine. 

LOCLSHATCHI,'a  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  S.  Carolin.i,  which  runs  n.  z:.  and  enters 
the  .\lbama. 

LOCUST,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  in  the  district  and  parish  of  Santo  Tomas. 

LODAZAL,  a  river  of  the  province  and  n/cflW/n 
mat/or  of  Tabasco.     See  S.*.\  PtDRO,  and  Sa.n 

P.^BI.O. 

LODO,  Cape  of,  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Florida  ;  30  leagues  n.  of  Mo- 
Tila.^in  ht.  ^^  M  .     Lonj.  V81°.  " 

LODOS,  River  of  the, 'in  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  part  possessed  by  the  French.  It  rises 
in  the  rt.  head,  near  the  coast,  in  the  mountains  of 
Tapion,  runs  rr.  and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the 
small  island  of  Arcailins. 

LOG,  a  town  of  the  English  in  Canada ;  situate 
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on  the  shore  of  a  river,   to  the   .t.    of  the  lake 
Erie. 

[LOG.\N,  a  new  county  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky.] 

LOGRONO,  Sax  Joseph  nE,  a  cily,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  province  and  fo»regi»j/en/ool Melipilla 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  founvled  by  Don  .Kisepli 
Manso,  presiileiit  ot  the  kingdom,  who  gave  it  this 
name  in  memory  of  his  native  place,  in  1742,  on 
the  spot  where  the  settlement  of  Melipilla  sti>od, 
in  a  valley  also  of  the  same  n.une.  It  has,  besides 
the  parish  church,  two  convents  of  the  orders  of 
San  Francisco  and  La  Merced,  and  it  liad  a  col- 
lege of  the  Jesuits  :  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Maipocha.       Lat.    3CJ^  38'  j.    and    Long.    71"* 

It)'  X. 

LoGRONo,  another  city,  which  there  was  of  this 
name,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Quixos 
and  Macas  of  the  kingdom  df  Quito:  lonmleil  by 
Gil  Ramirez  Davalos,  which  was  destroyed  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  by  the  Xibaros 
Indians,  who  rebelling  put  to  death  all  the  Spi- 
niards,  taking  with  them  the  women  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Macas  and  to  the  shores  of  ilie  river  Mo- 
rona.  Since  that  time  it  has  not  been  rebuilt,  and 
nothing  but  the  memory  of  its  name  remains,  and 
the  fame  of  the  great  quantities  of  gold  thit  u>etl  to 
be  extracted  from  its  wines.  It  stcxxl  to  the  .».  of 
Quito,  and  e.  s.  e.  of  Cuenca,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Paute.  La  Martiniere  calls  it  Sojrona,  and 
indeed  his  whole  account  oi  it  is  replete  with 
errors. 

[LOGSTOWN,  on  the  vt.  side  of  the  Ohio, 
lies  s.  of  Butler's  town,  and  18  miles  fro.u  Pitts- 
burg."1 

[LOGWOOD  Country  lies  n.  xc.  of  the  Mos- 
quito shore,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
and  extends  from  Vera  PiU  to  Yucatan,  from  lat. 
\b\'  to  ISj^  n.  The  whole  con.st  is  overspread 
with  islets,  keys,  and  shoals,  and  the  navigation  is 
intricate.] 

LOIL,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Virginia ;  which  runs  n.ic.-in  the  conityof 
Hampshire.  It  then  turns  a.  and  enters  the  Mo- 
nongahela. 

LOLACOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  de- 
scendants of  the  Bctoyes,  in  the  Nuevo  i{>-yno  de 
Granada:  s.e.  of  the  river  Apure,  and  w.  ol'the 
Tame.  They  dwell  in  the  woods,  and  were  lirsl  re- 
duced to  the  faiih  by  the  Jesuits  in  17  6. 

LOLOL,  EsfFRO  D' ,  a  small  ri\T*r  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Chajico  in  the  king. Ion  of  Chde;  which 
runs  t.  «.  zc.  and  enters  the  Nilaliiie. 

LOLQL'llN,  a  settlement  of  Imlims  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Tolten  Alto,  in  tiie  same  kingdom  as  the 
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former  river;  oi»  tlic  shore  and  at  the  iiead  of  the 
river  Tollcn. 

I.OMA,  La,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cartagena  in  the  Niicvo  Keyno  dc 
Granada  ;  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Simi,  to  theio. 
of  tlic  (own  of  Jjorica. 

LoM A,  aiiotiier  settlement  in  this  province  and 
kingdom  ;  in  one  of  the  islands  formed  by  the  river 
Cauca. 

LoMA,  another,  in  (he  province  and  corregi- 
miento  of  Arica  in  Peru  ;  on  the  coast. 

LOMAS,  a  setdement  of  the  province  and  go- 
Ternment  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  tiie  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

Ijom  AS,  a  large  bay  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  a(  i(s  entrance.  It  is  formed  by  cape 
Orange  and  that  of  the  Nombre  de  Jesus,  or  Del 
Espiritu  Santo. 

[LONDON,  a  town  in  Ann  Arundel  county, 
Maryland,  five  miles  s.  w.  of  Annapolis.] 

[London  Cove,  a  narrow  wafer  of  Long  island 
sound,  which  se(s  up  n.  into  the  township  of  New 
London,  four  miles  w.  of  the  moiidi  of  Thames 
river.  Millstone  point  separates  it  from  another 
much  broader  on  (he  ic.  across  which  is  a  hand- 
some bridge,  with  a  draw  at  Hope  ferry.] 

[LONDONDERRY,  a  post-town  in  Rocking- 
ham county.  New  Hampshire;  situated  near  (he 
head  of  Beaver  river,  which  empties  into  Merri- 
mack river,  at  Pawtucket  (alls.  It  is  2G  miles  s.w. 
by  a',  of  Portsmouth.  Londonderry  was  settled 
in  1718,  and  incorporated  1722,  and  contains  2590 
inhabitants.  The  people  are  mostly  (he  descen- 
dants of  emiffrants  from  i(,  came  chiefly  from  Ulster 
county  in  Ireland,  or  originally  from  Scotland, 
and  attend  largely  to  (he  manufacture  of  linen 
cloth  and  thread,  and  make  considerable  quantities 
for  sale.  The  town  is  much  indebted  to  (hem  lor 
its  wcahh  and  consequence.] 

[Lo.sDoNDK.nnv,  a  (ownshipin  Halifax  county. 
Nova  Scotia;  situated  on  the  k.  sideof  Cochcquid 
or  Colchester  river,  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth, 
at  the  basin  of  Minas.  It  was  settled  by  the  North 
Irish  anti  Scotch.] 

[LoNDoNnniiRV,  a  township,  and  the  ?».  ■wes- 
ternmost of  Windham  county,  Wrmont,  on  (he 
head  waters  o(  West  river,  about  20  miles  n.  e.  of 
Bennington.  It  was  granted  March  IG,  17S0. 
Moose  moun(aiu  extends  into  the  e.  part  of  this 
town.]      • 

[IjONooNDEnRV,  the  name  of  (wo  townships  in 
Pennsylvania,  (he  one  in  Chcs(er  county,  (heodier 
in  that  of  Daupliine.] 

[LONDONflUOVK,  a  township  in  Dauphine 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 


LONDHES,  a  city  of  (he  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Tucuman  ;  founded  by  the  governor  P<?- 
(Iro  Tarita  in  1533,  in  the  ancient  province  of  the 
tlurics  Indians.  This  name  was  given  it  in  ho- 
nour of  Queen  Mary  of  England,  from  (he  mar- 
riage which  had  taken  place  with  King  Philip  II, 
of  Spain  ;  aUhough  its  duration  was  as  short  as 
the  life  of  the  princess,  as  its  inhabitants  deserted 
to  other  parts,  and  soon  left  it  a  miserable  village. 
In  la(.  2fF8i'5. 

[LONCi  Bay  extends  along  the  shore  of  N.  and 
S.  Carolina,  from  cape  Fear  to  the  mouth  of  Pedee 
river.] 

[Long  Bay,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  extends  from  Gutt  to  Swift  river,  and 
affords  anchorage  for  small  vessels.] 

[Long  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  in  the 
^V.  Indies,  lies  on  the  w.  sideof  the  island,  having 
St.  Joseph's  river  s.  e.  and  Pico  Tenerifle  «.  w. 
Another  bay  of  the  same  name  lies  on  the  s.  end  of 
the  island,  about  two  miles  e.  of  the.?,  point.] 

[Long  or  Eichteen-Mii.e  Beach,  on  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey,  lies  between  Little  Egg  harbour  in- 
let and  (ha(  of  Barnegat.] 

[Long  Island,  in  Penobscot  bay.  See  Isles- 
borough.] 

[Long   Island,  formerly  called  Manhattan, 
afterwards  Nass.vl'  Island,  belongs  to  the  state  of 
New  York.     It  extends  from  Hudson's  river  op- 
posite to  Staten  island,  almost  to  (he  k.  bounds  of 
the  coast  of  Rhode  island,  terminating  with  Mon- 
tauk  point.     Its  length  is  about  9-1  miles,  and  its 
medium  breadth  not  above  10  miles;  and  separated 
from  Connecdcut  by  Long  island  sounil.     It  con- 
tains 1400  square  miles  ;  and  is  divided  into  three 
counties.  King's,  Queen's,  and  Sulfolk  ;   aiul  t'lese 
again  in(o  19  (ownships.     The  w.  side  of  the  island 
is  rough   and  hilly.     A  single  range  of  (hesc  hills 
extends  from  Jamaica  to  Southhold.     The  soil  is 
here  well  calculated  for  raising  grain,   hay,  and 
fruit.     The  5.  side  of  the  island   lies  low,  with  a 
ligh(  sandy  soil.     On  (he  sea-coast  are  ex(ensive 
tracts  of  salt  meadow,  which  extend  from  South- 
ampton to  (he  v.\  end  of  (he  island.     The  soil, 
notwilhs(an(ling,  is  well  adapted  (o  (he  cuUure  of 
grain,  pariicularly  Indian  corn.     Near  (he  michlle 
of  the  island    is    Ilampstead    plain,   in   (Queen's 
county.      It    is    lb    miles   hmg,   and    about  eight 
broad.     This  plain  was  never  known  to  have  any 
natural  growth,  e.vcept  a  particular  kind  ol'wild 
gras-i,  and  a  few  shrubs,  although  the  soil  is  black, 
and  to  ap|)earance    rich.     It   proiluces  some  rye, 
and  large  herds  of  cattle  are  led  upon  i(,as  well  as 
on  tlu>  sal(  marshes.     On  (he  r.  pari  of  the  islanil, 
e.  qf  Hampstead  plain,  is  a  large  barren  heath, 
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called  Briisliy  Plain.  It  is  ovor;,'rown  witli  sliriil)- 
onk,  iiitiTiiiixcd  with  a  few  piiic  trees,  ^vllerc  a 
iuiiii[)er  of  wild  deer  ami  sjroiisc  Imrboiir.  Tlic 
largest  river  or  stream  in  the  island  is  Piuikoiiok, 
an  inconsiderable  stream,  it  runs  c.  and  empties 
into  a  lafije  bay,  tiiat  separates  Sou'Jdiokl  tVoiii 
Soutliampton.  In  this  bay  are  l{ob!)iii  and  Shel- 
ter islands.  Ilockonkama  pond  lies  about  the 
Centre  of  the  island,  between  Smith-town  and  Islip, 
and  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  ami  has  been 
Ibund  by  observation  to  rise  gradually  for  several 
years,  until  it  had  arrived  to  a  certain  heiglit,  and 
Ihen  to  fall  more  rajjidly  to  its  lowest  bed  ;  and 
thus  is  continually  ebbing  and  (lowing.  Tlie  cause 
lia.s  never  been  investigated.  Two  miles  to  the  s. 
of  the  pond,  is  a  stream  called  Connecticut  river, 
which  empties  into  the  bay.  The  produce  of  the 
middle  and  to.  parts  of  the  i.slancl  is  carried  to 
New  York.  The  island  contained  in  1790, 
41,782  inhabitants,  of  whom  4839  were  slaves.] 

[Long  Isi,ANn  Sound  is  a  kind  of  inlanil  sea, 
fronj  13  to  18  miles  broad,  and  about  8(i  miles  long, 
cxiendiiig  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  and  di- 
Tiding  it  from  Connecticut.  It  communicates  with 
the  ocean  at  both  ends  of  Long  island,  and  af- 
fords a  very  safe  and  convenient  inland  naviga- 
tion.] 

[Long  Island,  an  island  in  Susquehannah 
river.] 

[Long  Island,  in  Ilolston  river,  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  is  three  miles  long.  Numbers  of  boats 
are  built  iiere  every  year,  and  loaded  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  state  for  New  Orleans.  Long  island 
is  10  miles  re.  of  the  mouth  of  Wataugo  river.] 

[Long  Island,  or  Yuma,  one  of  the  Bahama 
islands  ;  situate  on  the  j.  e.  extremity  of  tiie  Great 
Bahama  bank.  It  is  about  51  miles  long,  but 
very  narrow.  It  is  inhabited  ;  and  besides  other 
produce,  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  an- 
nually exported,  chiefly  from  Great  harbour, 
which  is  situated  about  \b  leagues  from  thcw.  enil 
of  the  island,  and  on  the  e.  side  of  the  island.  The 
s.  end  of  Long  island  is  about  23  miles  from  Bird- 
rock  Crooked  island.  The  population,  including 
blacks,  amounted  in  1803  to  2500,  and  the  lands 
granted  by  the  crown  previous  to  May  in  the  same 
year,  to  05,405  acres  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 
See  Bahamas.] 

[Lo.NG  Isi.E  or  Isle  RiVEn  Indians  inhabit  on 
Isle  or  White  river,  which  runs  w.  into  the  river 
Wabash.  The  mouth  of  White  river  is  in  lat. 
38°24'«.    Long.  87"  41' w.] 

[Long  Lake,  in  the  Genessee  country  in  New 
York.     Sec  HoNiiVYOE  Lake.] 

[LoxG  Meadow,  a  town  in  Hampshire  cosnty, 
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Massachusetts;  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  Connec- 
ticut river,  about  four  miles  i.  of  Springfii'ld,  and 
17  w.  of  Hartford.  It  was  incorponitett  in  1783; 
contains  a  Congregational  church,  and  about  70 
dwelling-houses,  which  lie  upon  one  wide  street, 
running  parallel  with  the  river.  The  township 
contains  744  inhabitants.  It  is  73  miles  w.  by  w. 
of  Boston.] 

[Lo.NG  Point,  a  peninsula  on  the  n.  side  of  lake 
Erie,  and  towards  the  e.  end  of  the  lake.  It  is 
composed  of  sand,  and  is  very  convenient  to  haul 
boats  out  of  the  surf  upon,  when  (he  lake  is  too 
rough  for  rowing  or  sailing.  Vermilion  p()in(,  be- 
tween I'uan  bay  and  lake  Michigan,  is  also  called 
Long  point  in  some  maps.] 

[Long  Pond,  in  ilie  district  of  Maine,  lies  mostly 
in  Bridgton,  and  is  ,J0  miles  long  from  n.  re.  to  ,v.  e. 
and  about  a  mile  broad.  On  each  side  of  this  pond 
arc  large  swells  of  excellent  land,  with  a  gradual 
descent  to  the  margin  of  the  pond,  and  furnish  a 
variety  of  roiuantic  prospects.  See  Bhidgton, 
and  Skua  GO.] 

LONCi.ABl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimiento  of  Maide  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  whicli 
runs  11.  and  enters  the  Longomilla.  On  its  shore, 
between  it  and  the  river  Liguay,  is  a  large  estate, 
called  Minas  de  Polcura. 

JjONGEN,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  tiic  former.  It  rises  e.  of  the  volcano 
ofTucapel,  runs  nearly  ^.  and  loses  itself  ia  the 
lakes  of  the  Desaguadcro. 

LONGOMILL.A,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  kingdom  as  the  former  ;  founded  by  an  union 
of  several  small  lakes,  and  running,  with  this  name, 
to  enter  the  Maule. 

LONGORIBO,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in  Brazil,  whicli  rises 
near  the  sierra  Chapada  and  the  coast ;  runs  s.  s.  e. 
and  enters  the  sea  opposite  the  island  Taporica. 
At  its  entrance,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  is  a  cas- 
tle called  Morro  de  San  Pablo. 

LONCiOTOM.V,  a  river  of  (he  province  and 
corregimienio  of  Copiapo,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
the  former.  It  has  its  source  in  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the 
forc??7/frrt  of  the  Andes,  runszo.  and  enters  f  he  S.  sea, 
in  lat.  1°  40'  s. 

LoNGoTosiA,  a  settlement,  in  this  province  and 
kingdom  ;  on  the  shore  of  the  former  river. 

Long  EN,  another,  near  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  bay  of  Fundy. 

IfONGEN,  another,  near  the  s.  coiist  of  New- 
foundland, within  the  bay  of  Despair. 

Long  EN,  a  large,  convenient,  and  handsome 
bay  in  the  province  and  colony  of  S.  Carolijia. 
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LosGEV,  a  point  of  land  on  tlie  n.  coast  of  tlie 
river  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  district  and  country  of 
Labriulor. 

LONCiV'l  I.Lf'j,  a  fort  of  (lie  Frencli,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  country  of  tlie  Iroquees  Indians,  on  the 
shore  of  tiic  river  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  island 
Montreal. 

LONCi'UEiV,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrrgimiciilo  of  Itata  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ; 
sitnale  In  the  valley  of 'raiiiio. 

LoNdui'.N,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kinj^- 
doin,  which  runs  s.  s.  zo.  in  a  serpentine  course, 
and  enters  tlic  Manic  near  itseinbotichure.  On  its 
shore  is  an  estate  called  Cnchacncha. 

[LONG'UILLK,  or,  as  the  Indians  call  it,  Kr- 
NAi'AcoMA(iUA,  an  Indian  viil:ie;e  on  tlie/i.  bank  of 
J:^el  river,  in  ihc  N.  \V.  'i'crritory.  It  was  des- 
troyed by  Gen.  Scott  in  1791,  with  1^00  acres  of 
corn  in  its  nci»hl)onr!iood.] 

LONIA,  a  settlement  of  tlie  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paniploria  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc 
Granada;  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river. 

LoNiA,  another  settlement,  in  the  province  and 
corre<rimieii(o  of  Lnya  and  ('hillnos  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexeil  to  the  curacy  of  Pipincos  in  the  province 
of  .lacn. 

LONTEIHE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cor- 
TCuiinitnto  of  Itata  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ;  which 
runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters,  united  with  the  liuaico, 
into  the  Mataquino. 

LONTUE,  an  abundant  and  large  river  of  the 
province  and  correglmienlo  of  Maule  in  the  same 
kingdo  ii  as  the  former.  It  rises  in  the  cordilkra, 
anil  unites  itself  with  the  Teni,  to  divide  this  pro- 
vince from  that  of  Colchagua  ;  taking  from  thence 
the  name  of  Mataquino. 

JjOOKOLiT,  Cape,  or  De  t,os  Dpsvotos,  a 
point  of  land  on  the  coast  which  lies  between  the 
river  La  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Magellan,  between 
(he  bay  of  S;in  Jidian  and  port  Deseado,  in  lat. 
48''  2t'  s.     Long.  ()(>°  9'  w. 

[Lookout,  Cape,  on  the  coast  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, is  the  ,?.  point  of  a  long  insulated  and  narrow 
slipof  land,  <".  of  ("ore  sound.  Itsw.  point  lornis 
(lie  ,9.  side  of  Ocrecock  inlet,  which  leads  into 
Pamlico  sound.  It  lies  n.  c.  of  caj>e  Lear,  and 
s.  «\  of  cajie  llatteras,  in  about  lat.  31°  ^23'  n.  and 
long.  76°  31'  u\  it  had  an  excellent  harbour, 
which  h;is  been  filled  uj)  with  sand  since  the  year 
1777.] 

[Lookout,  Cape,  on  the  *.  coast  of  Hudson's 
bay,  in  New  S.  \V  .dcs,  e.  s.  e.  of  the  mouth  of  Se- 
vern river.     Lat.  bli'  n.     Jvong.  84"  fr.] 

iLOOSA  (.'hitto.     See  l-oi  sa  Cuitto.] 
X)P.\,  a  settlement  and  head  settlement  of  the 
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akaldia  mayor  of  Villalta  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
contains  I'JS  families  of  Indians,  and  is  six  leagues 
u\  of  its  capital. 

LOPE  i)E  Ficnno,  a  settlement  of  the  mis- 
sions which  arehehl  by  the  Jesuils  in  (he  province 
of  Tepegnana,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  ; 
on  the  shore  ot  the  river  Florido,  and  nine  lengnes 
from  the  settlement  and  garrison  of  the  V^alle  de 
San  Ii:irto!om6. 

LOPEZ,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Tucuman  in  Peru ;  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Dulce. 

Lopez,  a  small  river  of  tlie  province  and  go- 
vernment of  (inayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito; 
which  rises  near  the  settlement  of  Guusuntos,  runs 
a",  and  enters  the  (Guayaquil. 

L()Pi:z,  some  islands,  called  Of  Antonio  liOpez, 
in  the  river  La  Plata,  near  (hew.  coast.  They  are 
small,  and  two  in  number,  and  lie  close  to  the 
islands  of  Mule(]ues,  and  tlie  two  English  isles. 

LORA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  district 
of  Ciianco  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile  ;  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Mataquino,  near  the  coast. 

Lora,  a  lake  of  this  province  and  kingdom. 

[LOllEMBEC.  See  Louissoi  rg.  It  is  a 
cape  near  the  ?;.  side  of  lyouisbourg  Jiarbour,  and 
may  be  seen  V2  leagues  off  at  sea.] 

LORENZA  Donna,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  iJnenos  Ayres,  which 
runs  e.  near  the  coast,  and  enters  the  mouth  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  on  the  same  shore  on  which  stands 
the  capital. 

LORExXZANA,  San  Vicente  de,  a  city  of 
the  province  and  a/ca/dia  inayor  of  San  Salvador 
in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala;  founded,  in  lG-12, 
by  Don  Alvaro  de  Quinones  Osorio,  Marquis  of 
Lorenzana,  president,  governor,  and  captain-ge- 
neral of  the  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  scanty  popula- 
tion ;  contains,  besitles  (he  parish  chuich,  a  con- 
A-ent  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Domin<;o;  pro- 
duces much  indigo,  which  is  the  |)rinci|Kil  branch 
of  its  connnerce,  and  for  the  pre|)aring  of  whi<:h 
there  are  several  engines  in  its  vicinity.  Twelve 
leagues  from  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  IS  from 
that  of  San  Miguel,  and  50  from  the  capital  of  the 
kin<;(lom,  fiuiitemala. 

lJ)I{ENZO,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and. 
conTgv/«/>w/t»  of  Chimboin  (he  kingdom  of  Quito. 

LoitRNZO,  S.  another,  in  the  province  anil  ijo- 
vernment  of  Guayaquil  ;  also  of  the  kingilom  of 
Quito. 

LoKENZO,  S.  another,  of  the  district  and  afial- 
dia  mai/or  of  Mexilcaltzingo  in  Nueva  Espana. 
It  contains  58  families  of  Indians,  and  is  i.'J 
leagues  from  its  capital. 
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LoREKZO,  S.  anotlier,  of  Ihe  head  settlement  of 
tlie  district  and  nlcnldia  mayor  of  Tcotiliuacan  in 
the  same  kirii^dom  ;  half  a  league  w.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

Loni-Nzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Qiiatepec,  and  alcaldia  mar/or  of  Marinaico, 
in  thf  same  kiii2:doni.  It  is  of  a  cold  and  moist 
temjierature,  one  league  from  its  head  settlement, 
and  the  road  to  it  is  covered  with  coco-trees  and 
large  oaks. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Toluca  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  60  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  a  little  to  the  w.  of  its  capital. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  lluatuzco,  and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Cordoba,  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  78  families  of  free 
Negroes  ;  for  this  was  an  establishment  for  such  as 
had  obtained  liicir  liberty  of  the  masters  for  whom 
they  worked  in  the  sugar  manufactories  of  this 
jurisdiction.  Three  leagues  e.  s.  c.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

LouENZo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Tecali  in  the  same  king- 
dom.    It  contains  59  families  of  Indians. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Coronango,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cliolula,  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  70  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  one  league  s.  of  its  capital. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corrc- 
g-!»)/e«to  of  Chilques  and  Masques  in  Peru;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Colcha. 

lyORENZo,  S.  another,  of  tiie  province  and  cor- 
regimicnlo  of  Canta  in  the  same  kingdom ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Araliuay. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Uruapan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Valladolid,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Me- 
choacan.  It  contains  10  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  three  leagues  n.  of  its  head  settlement,  and  12 
from  the  capital. 

LoRP.NZo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  Papalotipiic,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Cuicatlan, 
in  the  same  kingdom.  One  league  s.  of  the  ca- 
pital. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Taximarca,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  INlaravatio,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains 
20  lamilies  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  e.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Hucluictlan,  and.  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cuicatlan,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contams  125 
families  of^  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  n.  of  its 
head  settlement. 
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Lorenzo,  S.  anotlier,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Mistepeque,  and  alcaldia  mayor  oi 
Nexapa,  in  tliesanie  kingdom,  ll  contains  eleven 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  from  its 
head  settlement. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  which  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district,  of  tlie  same  ahaldia  /iiayor 
and  kingdom  as  the  former.  It  has  united  to  it 
seven  other  settlei\ietits,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  in  cochineal  of  any  in  its  jurisdiction. 
It  contains  lU2  families  of  Indians,  and  is  nine 
leagues  from  its  capital. 

LoRi.NZO,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Pinoteca,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Xicayiin,  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  155  families  of  Indians, 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cochineal,  seeds, 
aiul  tobacco,  and  is  five  leagues  from  its  head  set- 
tlement. 

LoRiNZO,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Mitia,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teu- 
titlan,  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate  between  two 
mountains.  It  contains  \3  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  four  leagues  e.  of  the  settlement  of  Sa- 
potitlan. 

LoiiENZo,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  iJesuitsin  the  province  of  Taraumar.i, 
and  kingtlom  of  Nueva  Vizcaya.  It  is  19  leagues 
from  the  town  and  real  of  mines  of  San  Felipe  de 
(Jhiguagua. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Bar- 
celona and  government  of  Cumana,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Sacaguar. 

Lorf.nzo,  S.  another,  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former;  one  of  the  missions  held 
under  the  care  of  the  Aragoncse  Capuchin  fathers; 
s.  of  the  city  of  Cumanagola. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  district  of  Chiri- 
qui,  in  the  province  and  govenmient  of  Viragua, 
and  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme.  Fourteen  leagues 
from  its  head  setilement,  in  the  high  road  ;  a  high 
mountain,  called  Dupin,  and  which  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  pass,  being  situate  between  both. 

Lorenzo,S.  another,  in  the  province  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese  ;  a  rcduccion  of  the  missions  held  Vj 
the  Carmelite  thlhers  of  this  province;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  fniatiima. 

LoRKNzo,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  go- 
v<;rnment  of  Paraguay  ;  [situate  on  the  Paraguay, 
about  five  miles  s.  c.  from  Asuncion,  in  lat. 
25°  21'  14"  s.     Long.  57°  37'  a).] 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ozama,  at  its  con- 
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fluence  at  the  entrance  of  the  Isabella;  nearly  to 
the  s.  of  the  capital. 

Loiii:xzo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship  ot  Itio  Janeiro  in  Brazil ;  in  a  bay  formed 
by  tills  river. 

LoKENzo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Popayiin  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de 
Granada,  of  tlie  dibtrict  of  the  corregimiento  of 
Past  OS. 

LoiiENzo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Gnatcmala. 

Loiti;NZi),  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cor- 
reghniento  of  Aconcasfua  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile ; 
on  the  shore  of  tiic  river  Ligua. 

Loiiii.Nzo,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Ta- 
ranmara;  four  leagues  from  the  garrison  of  the 
Paso  del  Norle. 

LouKNzo,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  held  by  the 
religious  of  San  Francisco  in  Nuevo  Mexico. 

[LouENzo,  S.  another  settlement  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres; 
situate  about  ten  miles  e.  of  San  Luis,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Piratiny  river,  in  lat.  S8°  27'  24"  5.  Long. 
61"  48'  30"  a).] 

LoRRNzo,  S.  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  which  runs  s.  s.  e. 
and  enters  (he  river  La  Plata  between  the  town  of 
Santa  Lucia  and  the  city  of  Corrientes. 

LoiiENzo,  S.  another  river,  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo;  which  rises  near  the  n.  coast  of  the 
great  bay  of  Samana,  runs  n.  7J.  e.  and  enters  the 
sea  in  that  b.iy,  within  the  port  of  its  name. 

Loui  .Nzo,  S.  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  opposite 
the  port  of  ('allao,  inhabited  by  some  Indian  fish- 
ermen. The  same  port  was  entered  by  James 
Hermit  Clerk,  an  Englishman,  who  died  of  vex- 
ation from  not  having  been  able  to  take  it  w  hen  he 
besieged  it  in  1624,  throwing  into  it  red-hot  shot. 
Here  is  a  small  Ibrt,  called  Torre  de  los  For- 
zados 

LoRiNZO,  S.  another  small  island,  of  the  gulf  of 
California  or  Mar  Itoxo  de  Cortes  ;  near  the  coast, 
lietween  this  and  the  island  of  Kspiritu  Santo,  so 
that  it  is  in  the  middle  ol  the  channel,  or  mouth, 
of  the  bay  of  Joabio. 

L(iki:nzo,  S.  another  small  island,  ofthesamc 
gulf  as  the  I'ormer;  in  the  interior  ot  it,  and  also 
near  the  coast. 

Loui.x/o,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  tlie  coast  of 
tJie  S.  sea,  in  the  province  and  goveriunent  of 
(luajiiqiiil. 

L'lK  NZO,  S.  a  lake  of  the  province  and  roc- 
)vg?/H/f«<o  of  G'uamacliuco  in  I'eru  ;  from  which 
and  the  lake  Guagaicoeha  is  formed  the  river 
Moclie,  which  traversesaiid  irrigates  this  province, 
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and  that  of  Truxillo,  running  into  the  sea  in  its 
district. 

LoiiLNzo,  S.  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of 
St.  Uomingo,  within  the  great  bay  of  Samana, 
and  in  the  interior  part  of  it. 

Lorenzo,  S.  another,  a  dry  port,  in  the  sierra 
of  San  Francisco  Xavier,  of  Nuevo  Mexico. 

LoRKNZo,  S.  a  (ort  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Seara  in  Brazil  ;  near  the  capi- 
tal, in  the  e.  part,  and  divided  from  it  by  the 
river  Guaracii,  between  this  river  and  that  of 
Laguaribe,  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into 
the  sea. 

[Lorenzo,  S.     See  St.  Lawrence.] 

LOHETO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito;  fertile  inmahc,  T/uras,  plantain.^, 
am\  pilti,  in  which  the  natives  pay  their  tribute, 
and  which  is  much  esteemed  throughout  Peru, 
as  they  spin  and  twist  it  with  great  neatness  and 
beauty. 

LoRETO,  another  settlement,  with  the  additional 
title  of  Paranapuras,  as  being  a  reduccion  of  In- 
dians of  this  name,  made  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  IVlainas,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Maraiion,  and  at  a  small  distance  i'rom  it  is  a  for- 
tress, which  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  that  quarter.  This  settlement  was 
founded  by  the  Father  Rymundo  de  Santa  Cruz, 
■who  collected  in  it  the  Chayavitas  and  Muniches 
Indians, 

LoRETO,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  in  Peru ;  on  the 
shore  ot  the  river  Guapaig. 

LoRETo,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  California  ;  near  the  coast 
of  the  gulf.  It  has  a  fortress  and  garrison  for  its 
defence.  The  Indians  call  it  Concho.  [It  is  a 
garrison,  and  was  the  j)rincipal  j)lace  of  all  the 
missions  of  Old  California,  tonnded  at  the  end  of 
the  J 7th  century  by  Father  Kiihn,  the  astro- 
nomer, of  Ingolsfadt.j 

LoRETo,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  ;  one  of  the  missions  which 
were  held  by  the  Jesuits  ;  situate  on  the  e.  shore  of 
the  river  Parana,  betwe<'n  the  settlement  of  Santa 
Ana  and  San  Ignaeio,  [about  15  miles  n.  e.  from 
Caiulelario,  in  lat.  27"  19'  3S"  s.  Long.  55° 
3i'39"  w.] 

LoRirro,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ;  a  re- 
(luccio)!  ot  Indians  of  the  missions  which  were  held 
by  the  Jesuits,  founded  on  the  shore  ot  the  river 
Marmore. 
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LoRETo,  another,  Mhich  is  a  rral  of  miiirs  of 
silver,  of  (he  province  and  government  of  Ciiia- 
loa  in  Nueva  ICspana. 

LouETd,  another  reduccionof  Indians,  of  the 
missions  \vliich  wore  held  by  the  Jesuits  in  llie 
same  i)rovince  as  tlie  former. 

LoRi.To,  anollier,  of  (lie  province  of  fiaira,  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  in  I'eru  ;  on  (he  si)ore 
of  (he  Parapamcna,  near  where  it  enters  (he 
Parana. 

LoiiF.To,  anodicr,  (here  was,  of  this  name,  in 
the  same  provinrc  and  governnion(,  but  wliic'li  was 
destroyed  and  l)nnit  by  the  infidel  Indians.  At 
present  nothing  butils  ruins  remain  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Parana. 

LoniiTo,  anolher,  of  Now  France  or  Canada,  a 
rcduccion  of  Indians  made  by  the  missions  held 
there  by  (he  I'ronch  Jesuits,  who  gave  it  (his  name 
from  (he  similarity  of  its  church  to  (he  iioly  house 
of  Lorcdo  in  Italy  ;  i(  having  also  a  painting  co- 
pied from  the  image  which  is  venerated  in  (hat 
sanctuary.  The  Father  t'harlovoix  makes  a.  very 
favourable  description  of  these  Neofites,  who,  he 
asserts,  have  a  peculiar  Kiniplici(y  and  rec(i(ude  in 
(heir  cus(oms.  They  have  embraced  (he  Catho- 
lic faith  in  all  its  purity,  and  exercise  the  virtues 
wi(hou(  any  corruptive  vice  whatever.  It  is  ad- 
mirable, says  (lie  aforesaid  father,  to  sec  (he  devo- 
tion wi(h  which  (hey  sing  in  (he  choir  hymns  in 
their  own  language,  (he  men  disdnct  from  the 
women,  and  the  fervour  and  modesty  with  which 
all  of  them  devote  themselves  to  (heir  religious 
acts. 

This  se((lement  was  formerly  numerous,  but 
sickness  has  much  diminished  its  popidation  ;  but 
what  (here  are,  are  governed  widi  such  jicace  and 
tranquillity  as  that  (hey  form  (he  appearance  of  one 
lamily.  •  Nor  ought  (his  to  be  odier  (han  a  subject 
of  astonishment  to  (hose  who  know  what  (he  cha- 
rac(ersof(he  Indians  are,  and  especially  (he  11  u- 
rons.  Here  is  a  grea(  concourse  of  jieople  com- 
ing from  all  par(s  of  (he  province  on  (he  fes(ival, 
Ihrfuigh  (he  great  devotion  which  (hey  have  to  (he 
aforesaid  image.     Three  leagues  from  Quebec. 

LoRiAN,  Cape,  a  point  of  land  of  the  e.  coast 
of  Newfouiulland,  between  New  cape  and  point 
St.  Gillos. 

LORICA,  Santa  Cm  z  de,  a  town  of  (hi; 
province  and  government  of  Cartagena  in  the 
Nnevo  Keyno  de  (iranada:  on  (he  shore  of  (he 
jriver  Sinui,   in  (he  district  of  (his  name. 

LOROCOCHA,  a  hike  of  the  province  and 
cnrrenim'ifiito  oi  VnwVd  in  Peru,  from  which  risos 
the  river  Cambaillo.  1(  is  n.  of  the  capi(al,  close 
to  the  lake  of  Socaibamba. 


[I/OROMIE'S  Store,  in  (he  territory  »;.  w.  of 
the  Ohio,  a  place  xc.  from  fori  Lawrence,  and  at  or 
near  a  fork  of  a  branch  of  (he  (ireaf  Miami  river, 
^^hicll  (alls  into  the  Ohio.  At  (his  spot,  Iwunded 
~u\  by  the  Indian  line,  the  Indians  ceded  a  tract  ol 
land  to  the  United  .Stntes,  six  miles  square,  by  (he 
(rea(3- signed  August  3,  J795.  Here  the  |)ortnge 
commences  between  the  Miami  of  the  Ohio,  and 
St.  Mary's  river,  which  runs  into  lake  Erie. J 

LORQUF,  a  setdement  of  (he  province  anil 
dis(ric(  of  haia  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile;  on  (he 
shore  of  (be  river  I(ata. 

LORUAIN,  River  of,  in  (he  island  of  Marii- 
nique,  which  runs  n.  e.  and  enters  (he  sea,  between 
(he  setdement  of  La  Grande  Ance  and  (he  river 
Mace. 

liOS  CiiAncos.  See  Ciiarcas.] 
Los  Reyes.  See  Lima.] 
Los  Rkyes,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of 
liragua,  in  the  e.  division  of  Paraguay,  in  S. 
America.] 

LOSICHA,  San  Agustin  de,  a  setdement  of 
(he  head  se((lemen(  of  the  dis(rict  of  Tequila,  and 
alcdldin  mayor  of  Chichica|)a,  in  Nueva  Espana. 

LosiciiA,  another  settlement,  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  (he  dis(ric(  and  alcaldia  viatjor  of  Miahu- 
adan  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  (o  (he  s.  on  the 
confines  of  (he  jurisdicdon  of  Xicayiin. 

LOSCOIPUS,  Esteko  I)e,  a  small  river  of  the 
district  of  Clianco  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  which 
runs  e.  and  enters  the  river  Nilahue.  It  has  on 
its  shores  (he  es(a(e  of  Band. 

[LOU DON,  Fori,  a  tort  erected  in  (he  coun(r7 
of  (he  Cherokees.     See  Tem-ko  Rlock-house.] 

[Loudon,  a  county  of  Virginia,  on  (he  river 
Po(owmac,  adjoining  Fairfax,  Berkley,  and  Fa- 
quier  coundes.  I(  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  20 
broad,  and  contains  18,962  inhabi(an(s,  including 
40.'iO  slaves.     (Jhiei  (own,  Leosbtirgh.J 

[Loi'ooN,*a  (ownship  in  Rockingham  coun(y, 
New  Hampshire,  (aken  from  Can(i-rbury  (own- 
ship,  and  incorporated  in  I77.j.  It  is  si(ua(ed  on 
(he  c.  side  of  Merrimack  river,  JO  miles  from  Ports 
mouth,  and  confains  1084  iidiabitaiits.] 

I  LoiDON,    a   (ownship  in    Berkshire    county, 
Massachusetts,  21   miles  .v.  e.  of  Lenox,  and  20  a. 
of  Springfield.     It  was  incorporated  in  167.",  and 
contains  i)44  itdiabitants.    It  contains  13,000  acres,  ' 
of  which  2944  are  poiuls.] 

[LOUGHABER,  or  LociiABEn,  a  small  settle- 
ment in  Get)rgia,  on  a  branch  of  Savntmah  river, 
above  its  confluence  with  (he  Tugulo,  the  w.  main 
branch.] 

LOUIS,  S.  a  city  and  capital  of  (he  island  of 
Guadalupe  in  La  Gran  Tierra.     It  has  a  castle 
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Uuce  Icaifues  from  the  river  La  Sal.  After  the 
peace  of  1763,  its  fortifications  have  l)ncn  much  in- 
creased, and  a  suburb  added,  called  Ei  Burgo, 
which  adils  greatly  to  its  beauty. 

Ijoitis,  S.  a  settlement  and  fort  of  the  French, 
near  the  month  of  (In;  river  Coza,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Florid;i,  nearly  20  leagues  w.r. 
of  the  higliest  moulh  of  the  Mississippi;  and  it 
was,  until  the  peace  of  17G."3,  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  governor  of  Louisiana. 

Louis,  S.  another  seUiement  and  fort  of  tlic 
French,  in  (he  province  and  country  of  the  Jro- 
quees  Indians,  on  (lie  shore  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, o|)posile  (he  island  of  .Montreal. 

[Jiouis  DF.  Maiianham,  St,  a  town  on  the 
n.  coast  of  Brazil,  and  on  (he  Atlantic  ocean  ;  si- 
(ua(e(l  on  the  e.  side  of  IMearini  river,  aliout  half 
way  between  point  Mocoripe,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  I'ara.] 

[Louis,  St.  a  jurisdiction  and  town  on  the  s. 
side  of  the  island  of  St.  Uomingo.  The  jurisdic- 
tion contains  three  parishes.  Its  exports  shipped 
I'rom  the  (own  of  St.  Jjouis,  from  Jan.  1,  1789,  to 
Dec.  31,  of  (lie  same  year,  were  120,()G51b.  coffee; 
J9,253Ib.  colton  ;  5731  lb.  indigo.  Total  value 
of  duties  on  exportation,  904  dollars  13  cents. 
St.  I/onis  is  rather  a  borough  than  a  town.  It  is 
si(na(ed  on  (he  head  of  the  bay  of  its  name,  oppo- 
si(e  a  number  of  small  isles,  which  shelter  the  bay 
on  the  5.  towards  the  ocean,  and  on  the  s.  side  of 
the  s.  peninsula,  14  miles  «.  e.  of  Les  Cayes,  eight 
s.w.  of  Acpiin,  and  70  s.ze.  by  w.  of  Port  au 
Prince;  from  which  last  are  two  roads  leading  to 
it,  the  one  by  Jacmel,  the  other  by  Leogane,  and 
of  much  the  same  length  ;  both  join  at  Aquin. 
Lat.  18°  15'  M.     Long.  73"  31'  30"  w.] 

[Louis,  St.  a  small,  compact,  beautiful  Ixiy  in 
W.  l'"lorida,  having  about  H'ven  (cct  water.  It  is 
18  miles  (Voni  the  IJegulets,  and  2G  from  the  bay  of 
Biloxi.  'J'he  land  near  it  is  of  a  light  soil,  and 
good  for  pasture.  1'liere  were  several  settlers  for- 
nierij-  on  it  ;  but  in  (he  year  17()7,  (lie  Cliactaw  In- 
dians killed  (heir  cattle,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
move, j 

[IiOui«,  Sr.  a  Spanish  viil:ige,  on  the  ta.  side 
of  the  river  Mississippi,  about  seven  miles  below 
the  moudi  of  the  Missouri,  its  site  is  on  a  high 
piece  of  ground,  the  most  healthy  and  pleaslirablc 
of  any  known  in  (hi^  part  of  tlie  country.  Here 
the  Spanish  commandant  and  the  principal  Imlian 
traders  reside  ;  who,  by  eoiieiliating  (he  alh'Ctions 
ol  the  natives,  have  drawn  all  llio  Indian  trade  of 
(he  Missouri,  par(  of  that  ol  (he  Mississippi  w. 
and  of  (he  (ribes  of  Indians  residing  near  the  Onis- 
consing  and  Illinois  rivers,  to  this  village.    About 


20  years  ago  there  were  here  120  large  and  com- 
modious houses,  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  800  in- 
liabitants,  chiefly  French.  Some  of  them  have 
had  a  liberal  education,  and  were  polite  and  hos- 
pitable. They  had  about  l.OO  Negroes,  and  large 
stocks  of  ca((le,  &c.  It  is  four  or  five  miles  n.  by 
IS.  of  Cahokia,  on  the  c.  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  about  110  miles  to.  by  .f.  of  Post  St.  Vincent's, 
on  Wabash  river.  Lat.  38°  18'  n.  Long.  89'' 
28'  w.'] 

Louis,  St.  some  mountains  of  the  jjrovince  and 
colony  (f  Nova  Scotia  or  /Vcadia,  in  the  peninsula 
of  the  Gaspesios  Indians,  which  run  -^o.  between 
the  coast  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  that  of  the 
bay  of  Chaleurs. 

JiOUTS,  S.  a  river  of  Canada,  whicli  rises  from  a 
small  lake,  runs  s.  e.  in  a  tolerably  abundant  stream, 
and  enters  lake  Superior. 

Louis,  St.  a  fort  or  castle  of  the  n.w.  coast  of 
the  islan(i  St.  Christoi)her,  one  of  the  Antilles,  in 
the  limits  of  (he  part  which  the  English  possessed 
previous  (o  the  cession  of  (he  island.  It  is  a  strong 
square  fortification,  and  stands  between  the  river 
Calirito  and  the  mountain  of  Morne. 

Louis,  St.  another  fort  or  castle  of  the  French, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  I^ouisiana,  at 
tiie  entrance  of  the  river  of  I/.\  Mobila  and  bay  of 
(his  name.     It  is  also  called  (he  castle  of  Conde. 

Louis,  Sr.  a  great  bay  on  (he  c.  coast  of  the 
country  of  Labrador,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
straits  of  Bclleisle. 

Louis,  St.  a  cape  or  extremity  of  the  r.  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  which  looks  ti.  and  is 
fronting  the  e.  point  of  tlie  island  San  Juan. 

[Louis.     See  Lnwis.J 

[LOlJlS.A,  a  county  of  the  province  and  C()lonj 
of  V^irginia,  adjoining  Orange,  Albemarle,.  Flu- 
vanna, SpoKsylvania,  and  (Jooeliland  counties.  It 
is  about  35  miles  long,  and  20  bro;ul,  and  contains 
8467  inhabitants,  including  4573  slaves.  There 
are  liere  some  medicinal  sjirings,  on  the  head  wa- 
ters of"  South  Anna,  a  liraiich  of  ^ork  river  ;  but 
they  arc  li((le  frequented.] 

[  Louisa,  a  river  of  Virginia,  the  head  water  of 
Cole  river,  a  s.  w.  branch  of  the  great  Kanha- 
way.J 

Lor  ISA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and  co- 
lony of  N.  Carolina,  which  runs  tr.  and  enters  the 
Charbons. 

LOIIISBOUIU;,  a  cify  and  capital  ofthe  island 
of  Cape  Breton  in  N.  An;erii  a,  with  one  of  the  best 
jjorls  of  that  Country,  and  four  leagues  in  cireum- 
lereni-e,  also  of  siillicient  depth  all  over,  and  hav- 
ing an  entrance  of  only  300  toisrs  wide.  Th.s  port 
is  tbrmetl  l)y  two  small  islands;  and  at  the  distance 
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of  12  leagues  may  Ijc  distinguished  cape  Lorcin- 
boc,  Mhich  is  nearly  to  the  n.e.  It  abounds 
grraliy  in  cod-fish,  which  are  caught  from  the 
month  of  April  to  December. 

The  English,  commanded  by  Admiral  Peter 
Warren,  and  the  land  forces  under  Colonel  Wil- 
liam  Papparel,  took  it  from  the  French  in  1745  ; 
but  it  was  restored  to  those  in  the  peace  of  Aix-l<i- 
Chaijcile  in  1748.  It  was  retaken  under  the  or- 
ders of  Admiral  Boscawen  and  Lieutenant-general 
Amherst,  in  1738,  when  the  fortifications  were  de- 
molished. 

The  city  is  situate  on  a  long  strip  of  land,  to  the 
s.e.  of  the  island.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  re- 
gular; the  houses,  for  the  greater  part,  of  stone, 
with  a  great  square  wliere  the  parade  is  held,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  citadel  ;  the  which  is  a 
square  of  200  feet  front.  In  the  n.  part,  during 
the  possession  of  the  French,  was  the  governor's 
house  and  the  church  ;  and  the  other  sides  were 
occupied  by  casemates  bomb-proof,  wherein  the 
women  and  children  lay  in  security  in  time  of 
war. 

The  city  is  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  The 
port,  at  the  narrowest  part,  is  a  mile  wide  from 
n.  w.  to  s.  e.  and  si.^  miles  from  n.  e.  to  ,<r.  xi\  In 
the  n.  e.  part  is  a  good  place  for  careening  vessels, 
as  these  may  here  lie  perfectly  secure  and  sheltered 
from  wind  :  and  in  the  71,  part,  where  the  fishery 
is  carried  on,  2000  vessels  may  lie  close  to  the 
land.  In  the  winter  it  is  impassable  from  the  in- 
tense frost :  this  season  begins  in  November,  and 
lasts  till  May  and  June.  Sometimes  the  frosts  set 
in  earlier,  and  are  very  strong,  as  was  that  of  the 
year  1745,  when  in  the  middle  of  October  a  great 
part  of  the  port  was  already  frozen.  The  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  only  commerce  of  Louisbourg,  is  tiie 
cod-fishery  ;  and  from  this  the  inhabitants  derive 
great  emolument,  as  the  cod  caught  here  are  finer 
than  any  of  these  seas. 

The  inhabitants  deposit  their  stores  in  large  ma- 
gazines, some  of  which  are  within  the  fort,  and 
others  on  the  sea-shore  ;  though  some  keep  tlieir 
goods  aboard  their  fishing  vessels.  An  inhabitant 
will  be  master  of  40  or  50  of  these  barks,  with  three 
or  four  men  to  each  ;  and  to  these,  besides  wages, 
he  is  obliged  to  give  a  certain  portion  of  the  fish 
caught.  Tlius  there  is  always  a  great  supply  on 
hand,  and  ready  to  ex))ort  by  the  vessels  arriving 
from  most.of the  French  ports,  who  here  leave  in 
exchange  other  kinds  of  food  and  necessaries  ; 
though  some  of  the  inhabitants  make  shipments 
on  their  own  account  to  Europe. 

Vessels  also  arrive  here  to  take  aboard  this  fish 
from  the  French  colonies  of   St.  Uoraingo  and 


Martinique,  bartering  for  it  sug.ir,  tobacco,  coflee, 
rum,  &c.  What  remains  is  sent  to  Canada,  in 
exchange  for  skins  of  castor  and  other  animals. 
This  was  not  the  only  port  in  which  the  French 
laded  with  cod,  for  many  vessels  proceeded  to  the 
n.  coast  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Besides 
the  inhabitants  of  Louisbourg,  there  are  great 
numbers  of  French  established  on  the  coasts  of  (he 
neighbouring  islands,  particularly  that  of  St.  John, 
where,  besides  their  dwellings,  they  have  store- 
houses and  piles  of  fish  :  these  having  found  this 
trade  more  lucrative  and  less  hazardous  than  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  ;  inasmuch  as,  in  the  winter, 
the  ground  is  constantly  covered  with  snow  ;  some- 
times three  and  four  feet  deep,  and  which  does  not 
disappear  till  the  summer  has  well  entered  ;  it 
being  evident  that  there  is  thus  scarce  time  for  the 
fruits  to  ripen.  Louisbourg  is  in  lat.  45° 37' h. 
Long.  59^54'  w. 

[LOUISBURGII,  in  Pennsylvania.    SecIlAn- 

RlsnURG.] 

[LOUISIADE,  Land  of,  discovered  and  named 
by  Bougainville  in  17G9,  is  probably  a  chain  of 
islands,  forming  a  s.e.  continuation  of  New  Guinea. 
Tiie  coast  seen  by  the  Dutch  Geelvvink  yacht,  in 
1705,  is  a  small  distance  n.  of  Louisiade.] 

[LOUISIANA,  a  Spanish  provinceof  N.Ame- 
rica ;  bounded  e.  by  the  Mississippi,  s.  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  uK  by  New  Mexico,  and  n.  by 
undefined  boundaries.  Both  sides  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were  under  the  French  government  till  the 
peace  of  17()2,  wiien  the  e.  side  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  day  before  (he  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed,  his  Christian  Ma- 
jesty ceded  to  Spain  all  his  territories  to  the  w.  of 
the  Mississippi,  together  with  the  tovvn  of  New 
Orleans  ;  with  a  stipulation  that  the  French  laws 
and  usages  should  not  be  altered  :  this  precaution, 
however,  proved  afterwards  of  no  avail. 

Louisiana  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  fine  ri- 
vers, among  which  are  St.  Francis,  the  Natchito- 
ches, the  Adayes  or  Mexicano  river,  (he  Missouri, 
Rouge,  Noir,  and  many  others,  whicli  are  described 
under  (heir  respective  names.  The  greater  part  of 
the  white  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
quantity  of  good  land  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches,  from  the  bay  of  Mexico  to  Ohio  river,  a 
distance  of  nearly  1000  miles,  is  very  great  ;  but 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Natchez,  and  of 
the  river  Yazoo,  is  the  flower  of  it  all.  There 
liave  been  some  plantations  of  sugar-canes  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  crop  to  be  depended  upoji,  as  the  frost  has 
sometimes  been  too  powerful  for  that  plant.  The 
chief  articles  of  exportation  are  indigo,  cotton, 
rice,  beans,  myrtle,  wax,  and  lumber. 
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The  climate  is  said  to  be  favourable  for  health, 
ami  to  llie  culture  of  fruits  of  various  kinds,  and 
particularly  for  gardiii  vegetables.  Iron  and 
lead  mines,  and  salt  spriniis,  it  is  asserted,  are 
found  in  such  plenty  as  to  atford  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  these  necessary  articlis.  The  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  for  many  leagues  in  extent,  commenc- 
ing about  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Ohio,  are  a 
continued  chain  of  lime-stone.  A  fine  tract  of 
high,  rich,  level  land,  s.  w.,  w.,  and  n.w.  of 
New  Madrid,  about  23  miles  wide,  extends  quite 
to  the  river  St.  Francis. 

^^  hile  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  the 
revolution  war  against  England,  the  Spaniards  at- 
tacked and  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  English 
posts  and  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
Ibberville  up  to  the  Yazoo  river,  including  the 
Natchez  country;  and  by  virtue  of  this  conquest 
have  since  peopled  and  governed  an  extent  o^  n. 
of  the  United  States'  s.  boundary,  claiming  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  the  other.  This  business 
was  amicably  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1796. 

The  Mississippi,   on  which  the  tine  country  of 
Louisiana  is  situated,  was  first  discovered  by  Fer- 
dinand de  Soto   in  1541.     Monsieur  de  la  Salle 
was  the  first  who  traversed  it :  he,  in  the  year 
1682,  having   passed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,   and  surveyed  the  adjacent  country, 
returned  to  Canada,  from  whence  he  took  passage 
to  France.     From  the  flattering  accounts  which  he 
gave  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  from  settling  a  colony  in 
those  parts,  Louis  XIV.  was  induced  to  establish 
a  company    for    the    purpose.     Accordingly,   a 
squadron  of  four  vessels,  amply  provided  with  men 
and  provisions,  under  the  command  of  Monsieur 
de  la  Salle,  embarked  with  an  intention  to  settle 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi :  but  he  unin- 
tentionally sailed  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  tj:.  of  it, 
where  he  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  ;  but, 
through  the  unfavourabieness  of  the  climate,   most 
of  ills  men  miserably  perished,  and  he  himself  was 
villanously  murdered,  not  long  after,  by  two  of 
bis  own  men.     Monsieur  Ibberville  succeeded  him 
in  his  laudable  attempts.     He,  after  two  successful 
voyages,  died  while  preparing  for  a  third.     Cro- 
.   zat  succeeded  him ;  and  in   1712,   the  king  gave 
liim  Louisiana.     This  grant  continued  but  a  short 
time  after  the  death   of  Louis  X]\\     In  1763, 
Louisiana  was  cedeil  to  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and 
since  1803,  a  part  of  it  has  formed  one  of  the  ter- 
ritorial governments  of  the  I  lilted  States  ;  the  po- 
pulation of  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1810, 
amounted  to  20,843  so\ils. 

The  following  is  Mell'ord's  account  of  the  Spa- 
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nish  strength  in  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana,  in 

1790: 

Provincial  levies  and  troops  at  St.  Augustine, 

and  on  St.  John's  river,       -         -         .  400 

The  garrison  at  St.  Mark's,             -         -  '00 

Do.  at  Pensacola,        -         -         •         -  350 

Do.  Mobile  and  Tombigbee,        -        -  150 

Do.  at  the  Natchez,             ...  200 

Do.  lied  river,  w.  of  Mississippi,          -  100 

Do.  in  the  IlUuoLs  country,          -         -  300 

1600 
men,  called  the  Orleans  or  Louisiana  regiment. 

All  the  Spanish  settlers  in  these  districts  are 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  military  com- 
mandants, and  subject  to  martial  law,  with  an 
appeal  from  stage  to  stage,  up  to  the  viceroy  ot 
Mexico.  The  property  of  the  subject,  at  his 
decease,  is  to  be  managed  by  the  commandant, 
Avhose  fees  are  settled  by  law,  and  amount  to  25 
per  cent.] 

[LOUlSTO"S^'N,  in  Talbot  county,  Mary- 
land,  lies  on  the  K'.  side  of  Tuckahoe  creek,  about 
four  miles  7i,  of  King's  town,  and  seven  or  eight 
n.  c.  of  Easton.J 

[LOUISVILLE,  a  port  of  entry  and  post- 
town  of  Kentucky,  and  chief  of  Jefferson  county, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Ohio,  on 
an  elevated  plain,  at  the  llapids,  nearly  opposite 
fort  Fenny.  It  commands  a  delightful  prospect 
of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  pro- 
mises to  be  a  place  of  great  trade  ;  but  its  un- 
liealthiness,  owing  to  stagnated  waters  back  of  the 
town,  has  considerably  retarded  its  growth.  It 
consists  of  three  principal  streets,  and  contains 
about  100  houses,  a  court-house,  and  gaol.  It  is 
20  miles  from  Bairdstown,  43  from  Danville,  and 
28  le.  of  Frankfort.     See  Onto.] 

[Louisville,  the  present  seat  of  government 
of  Georgia,  situated  in  Burke  count  v,  in  the  lower 
district  of  the  state,  on  the  n.  e.  bank  of  the  Great 
Ogcechec  river.  It  has  been  lately  laid  out,  and 
contains  a  state-house,  a  tobacco  warehouse,  and 
about  30  dwelling-houses.  Large  quantities  of 
tobacco  are  inspected  here,  and  boated  down  to 
Savannah,  The  convention  for  the  revisal  of  the 
constitution  sat  in  this  town  in  May  1795,  and 
appointed  the  records  to  be  removed,  and  the  legis- 
lature to  meet  here  in  future.  A  college,  with 
ample  and  liberal  endowments,  is  instituted  here. 
It  is  50  miles  s.  u\  of  Augusta,  and  100  ii.  zc.  of 
Savannah.  J 

LOUP,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  country  of 
Labrador  and  straits  of  Belleisle. 

LOUPS,  Islands  of  the,  near  the  coast  of  Nova 
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Scotin,  M  llic  entrance  of  flic  ffrrat  bay  Franccsn, 
opposite  the  point  olSablo.  Thry  arc  five,  lying 
inllips|iace  of  two  Icajrncs  and  an  half,  two  of 
thcni  briiiij  larger  than  tiic  rest,  and  the  largest 
about  a  league  long.  The  j)articular  names  given 
them  by  the  Indians  are,  Great  Island,  ^Icm- 
kechkaoveck,  ("liibiamkek,  Conchcacadia,  and 
the  Plana,  which  is  the  sm  diest.  In  all  of  these 
.nrc  abundance  of  marine  wolves;  and  they  are 
five  Icagxies  trom  the  aforesaid  cape. 

Lou  PS,  some  other  islands  near  the  zt).  coast  of 
Cape  Britain,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

JjOUPs,  another,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea, 
near  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Guadalupe. 

Loi'ps,  a  river  of  New  IVance  or  Canada, 
which  runs K\  then  turns  its  course  tow.  and  enters 
the  ^t.  Lawrence,  opposite  tiic  island  Rouge. 

[LOUSA  CiuTTo  River  runs  a  *.  w.  course 
in  the  Georgia  zi\  lands,  and  joins  the  Missis- 
sipi)i  just  below  the  Walnut  hills,  and  10  miles 
from  Sloncy  river.  It  is  SO  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth;  but  after  you  enter  it,  is  from  30  to  40 
yards,  and  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  canoes  30  or 
40  leasrues.  It  is  39|  miles  below  the  Yazoo 
cliffs.]  ' 

LOUVET,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the 
French,  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  one  of 
the  Antilles  ;  situate  on  the  /;.  v).  coast,  possessed 
by  the  English  before  the  cession  of  the  whole 
island.  It  is  between  Sable  point  and  Papillons 
bay,  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  ot  the  same  name  as 

itself. 

fLOVE  Cove,  a  fine  opening  to  the  w.  of 
Whale  cove,  in  New  N.  Wales.] 

Love  Cove,  an  opening  of  the  coast  of  the 
country  of  New  Wales  in  N.  America,  and  thought 
lobe  a  communication  or  pass  to  enter  the  S.  sea. 

[LOVELL'S  Pond,  in  New  Hampshire,  lies 
at  the  head  of  the  e.  branch  of  Salmon  Fall  river.] 

LOVERNOLFLOCK,  a  county  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  Virginia. 

LOWER  Ali.owaV's  Creek,  a  township  in 
Salem  county,  New  Jersey.] 

LowEit  iDuBLiN,  a  township  in  Philadelphia 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[Lowr.R  MiLFORD,  a  township  in  Buck's 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

[Low  Ell  M.\Ri. BOROUGH,  a  post-town  in 
Maryland,  18  nnles  from  Annapolis,  and  H  from 
Calv'ert  court-house.] 

[Low  I'.K  Penn's  Neck,  a  township  in  Salem 
county,  New  Jersey.] 

[Lower  Wbau  Towns,  m  the  territory  «.  re. 
of  the  Ohio,  lie  20  miles  below  Rippacanoe  creek, 
at  its  mouth  in  Wabash  river.] 
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[LOWHII,L,  a  township  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennsylvania.] 

LOXA,  a  province  and  corres;iiiiirnlo  o( Quilo, 
bounded  ;/.  by  the  province  of  Guayaquil,  .«.  by 
that  ol  Yagnarsongo,  e.  by  that  of  Jaen,  and  rr. 
by  the  city  Zaniora.  It  is  of  a  benign  aiuliieaUhr 
temperature,  and  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  grain, 
fruits,  and  callle;  the  grain  being  in  such  abnii- 
tlance  that  much  more  is  carried  away  by  the 
floods  than  is  consumed  by  the  people,  the  inha- 
bitants. Its  particular  cattle  are  cows  and  mules, 
of  which  great  nninbers  are  taken  for  the  supply 
of  the  other  provinces,  even  as  far  as  Quito  Its 
priiu'ipal  commerce  is  in  woven  stuffs  of  cotton 
and  wool,  of  which  there  are  many  fabrics  ;  also 
in  carpets,  wliich  have  a  peculiar  estimation. 

In  (his  province  they  gather  abundant  su])plies 
of  cochineal,  which  the  natives  employ  tor  dyeing 
their  fabrics,  selling  to  the  province  of  Cuenca  the 
surplus.  Here  also,  in  the  city  of  Zarnma,  some 
gold  mines  are  worked,  although  of  very  I)ad 
alloy,  as  the  metal  does  not  exceed  14  carats;  so 
that  it  is  only  fit  for  making  common  utensils,  such 
as  buckles,  relic-cases,  and  snufl'-bo,\es ;  and 
w  itliout  these  few  persons  arc  to  be  seen,  however 
poor  their  circumstai:ccs. 

The  principal  source  of  riches  in  this  country  is 
the  bark,  called  here  cmcu)  ilia  dc  J^oxa,  which  is 
not  found  elsewhere  :  it  is  in  quantity  sulhcient  for 
the  demands  of  the  whole  world,  and  it  is  indeed  an 
article  of  conmierce  exported  to  all  nations.  Al- 
though it  is  the  opinion  of  some  writers  that  the 
Indians  knew  its  virtue  in  fevers,  and  that  they 
actually  used  it  in  like  circumstances,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  never  in  great  repute  here  till  the  year 
1730,  it  being  thought  that  the  l)ark  of  Europe 
and  other  parts  was  most  efiicacious  in  dyeing,  this 
being  the  way  in  which  the  bark  of  this  place  was 
employed.  As  soon,  however,  as  its  worth  was 
known,  its  cultivation  became  more  important; 
and  some  time  after  Mr.  Jusieu,  professor  of 
botany,  and  who  had  passed  over  to  Peru,  iii 
company  with  the  academicians  of  the  sciences  at 
Paris,  visited  Lo.\a,  and  taught  the  natives  the 
mode  of  gathering  it,  of  using  it,  of  making  ex- 
tract from  it,  how  to  distinguish  its  qualities,  and 
many  other  O|)eratioiis  equally  curious  as  useful. 
The  vast  mountains  on  which  this  tree  grows  be- 
gin 10  leagues  before  you  arrive  at  the  llano  of 
Cuzibamba,  and  reach  as  far  as  the  province 
of  YaiTuarsono,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  70 
leaffues. 

The  correiiidor  enjoys  at  the  same  time  the  title 
of  governor  of  this  province,  and  the  alcaldia  mayor 
of  the  mines  of  Zaruma.     Its  jurisdiction  com- 
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prebends  the  14   following  settlements,  of  which 
the  city  of  its  name  is  the  capital : 
Saraguro  and  Ona,  Zozoranga, 

San  Juan  del  Valle,  EI  Cizne, 

Zaruma,  Dominguillo, 

Yuli'ic,  Catacoclia, 

Guanchanaraa,  Malacatos, 

Gonzanama,  San  Pedro  del  Valle, 

Cariamanga,  San  Lucas  dc  Ambocas. 

The  capital  stands  in  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
valley,  which  they  call  Cuzibamba,  and  was 
founded  by  Cnptaili  Alonsode  IMercadillo,  in  1546, 
between  two  rivers  which  flow  down  from  the  Cor- 
dillera Nevada,  with  the  names  of  I'ulacu  and 
Guacamana,  and  which,  after  watering  and  fer- 
tilizing the  valley,  unite  at  a  small  di!>taiice,  in  a 
spot  called,  from  this  circumstance,  De  las  Jun- 
tas. It  stood  formerly  in  the //«;??»■«  of  Canga- 
chamba,  and  was  called  Zarga,  from  whence  it 
was  translated  to  the  spot  where  it  now  is.  Its 
temperature  is  hot,  though  not  in  the  extreme, 
and  it  is  healthy,  and  of  a  territory  of  such  fertility 
that,  not  having  a  poi)ulalion  equal  to  its  pro- 
ductions, great  part  of  its  fruits  are  constantly 
lost. 

It  has  two  parishes,  three  convents  of  the  fol- 
lowing religious  orders:  St.  Francisco,  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  La  Merced  ;  and  it  had  also  a  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  an  hospital.  It  has  suffered 
much  from  the  earthquakes  which  it  has  expe- 
rienced, andby  which  it  has  been  brought  to  a  state 
of  great  dilapidation,  soas  to  be  abandoned  by  many 
noble  families  ;  and,  although  there  be  some  still 
remaining,  its  population  consists  of  only  10,000 
souls  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  including  HJustres, 
Mulatloes,  and  people  of  colour.  Two  hundred 
nnd  thirty-seven  miles  from  Quito,  in  lat.  3^  59' 
s.  ai\(l  long.  79^  15'  w. 

[LOVALSOCK  Creek,  in  Northumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  empties  iiWo  the  w.  side  of 
the  branch  of  Susquehaimah  river,  from  the//,  e.  a 
few  miles  e.  of  Lycoming  creek,  ij6"  from  Snnbury, 
measuring  in  a  straight  line,  and  about  170  from 
Philadelphia.  The  lands  from  this  to  Snnbury  are 
among  tlie  highest  and  of  the  best  quality,  anil  in 
(he  heallliiesi  situation  iti  the  slate.  It  is  navi- 
.  gable  20  or  SO  miles  up  for  hatUdux  of  10  tons.] 
LOYOLA,  S.AN  Li  is  r)F.,  or  De  i-a  Punta, 
a  city,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  cnrregi- 
mierto  of  Cuyo  or  Mendoza  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  founded  in  1579  by  the  governor  D.  Mar- 
tin Garcia  Oiiez  de  Loyola,  who  gnve  it  his  name. 
It  is  small  and  poor,  anil  of  a  cold  temperature. 
It  has,  besides  ttie  parish  church,  a  convent  of  the 
religious    of  St.   Domingo,    and   had    a    college 
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which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  It  was  destroyed 
and  laid  waste  by  the  Araucanos  Indians  in  J599, 
when  the  same  misfortune  happened  to  six  oilier 
cities  of  this  kingdom.  It  is  the  first  of  all,  and 
consequently  that  in  which  is  arranged  the  recep- 
tion of  the  presidents,  against  their  arrival  from 
Peru.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles  e.  ofthc 
capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  in  lat.  33P  18'  s.  and  long, 
G5''  44'  w. 

LovoiiA,  another  city,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Jaen  dc  Bracamoros  or  Yaguar- 
songo  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  near  the  Chumbi- 
namas  Indians,  founded  by  Juan  de  Salinas  in 
1542,  and  now  nearly  de[)opulated.  It  is  small 
and  poor,  and  little  else  than  a  village,  contains 
a  few  families  of  Spaniards,  the  rest  of  its  popu- 
lation being  people  of  colour.  It  stands  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  V'eriel,  which  laves  it  on  the  w. 
is  of  an  hot  temperature,  and  has  in  its  district 
some  mines  of  gold,  but  of  very  bad  alloy.  Thir- 
teen miles  s.  e.  of  V^alladolid,  in  lat.  4°  45' ». 

Loyola,  a  settlement  of  the  French,  in  the 
island  of  Cayenne,  near  the  sea-coast,  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain. 

LUANCO,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  corregitniento  of  Vilcas  Huainan  in 
Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Zancos. 

LUCANAS,  a  province  and  corrcgimiento  of 
Peru,  bounded  n.  and  ».  w.  by  the  provmce  of 
Castro  Virreyna,  e.  and  s.  e.  by  that  of  Parina- 
cochas,  ??.  e.  by  that  of  Vilcas  Iluaman  and  An- 
dahuailas,  s.  w.  and  tc.  by  that  of  Camana.  It  is 
60  leagues  long  and  30  wide,  and  in  some  parts 
it  is  as  narrow  as  12.  Its  situation  is  ami>ngst 
spiring  rocks  of  the  ro»(/i7/era,  with  very  tew  //anns, 
and  even  .these  extremely  small.  The  tempera, 
lure  is  that  of  the  sierra,  cold  throughout  the 
year;  and  thus  are  its  vegetable  productions  re- 
duced to /w/)c/,?,  ocas,  wheat,  barley,  and  maize; 
also  in  some  of  the  ravines  grow  seeds  and  pas- 
tures, especially  in  those  which  look  towards  Ca- 
mana, where  they  cultivate  some  fruit  trees,  such 
as  peaches,  figs,  apples,  and  others  ;  though  with 
ail  this  they  are  forced  to  sui>ply  themselves  with 
all  ilrcessaries,  except  meat,  from  the  other  pro- 
vinces, for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  labouring 
in  the  mines;  nor  is  even  the  catlle  here  in  siith 
abundance  as  in  the  other  provinces. 

Close  to  the  settlement  of  Larcay,  ofthc  curacy 
of  Soras,  is  a  stream  of  hot  medicinal  wafer,  the 
heat  of  which  is  excessive.  There  are  not  in  this 
province  other  estates  of  consideration  than  those 
in  which  they  grind  the  metals  of  silver.  It  is  this 
alone  whicl:  causes  this  province  to  keep  up  a  kind 
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or(rac1cM>i(li  tlip  rest  ;  and  bnl  for  it,  i(s  popula- 
tion ■Nvoulil  soon  (Iwindlc  to  nothing ;  nor  would 
those  bordcritii;  ui)on  it  liavc  wherewithal  to  sell 
their  ooniniodifies.  It  has  not,  with  the  excejjtioii 
of  some  streams,  anymore  than  one  large  river, 
•which  ineorporates  itself  wiih  that  of  Vilcas  Hua- 
innn,  and  in  it  they  catch  some  trout. 

In  short,  what  gives  the  whole  cxistencx;  to  this 
province,  are  its  silver  mines,  tiie  which  are  near 
tiie  settlement  of  San  Juan,  annexed  to  liie  curacy 
of  Lucanas.  The  principal  veins  which  have 
been  discovered  are  10;  and  some  of  these  have 
been  workeil  to  the  depth  of  50,  and  others  bO 
fathom.  These  metals  are  pre[)ared  by  quick- 
silver and  salt,  witli  the  aid  of  copper,  which  they 
here  call  co//Jrt.  This  method  was  discovered  l)y 
Don  Lorenzo  de  la  Torre,  who  was  master  of  the 
principal  veins  ;  and  the  same  practice  has  been 
adopted  at  many  other  mines  in  the  kingdom, 
■where  the  metal  is  found  to  be  of  a  nature  similar, 
or  little  differing.  ^^  hat  these  mines  produce 
yearly  amounts  to  from  i?0  to  25,000  marks  of 
silver ;  and  the  vein  which  at  the  luost  does  not 
yield  more  than  eight  marks  a  ca.ron,  and  that 
•which  at  the  least  yields  four  marks,  would  pro- 
duce much  more  if  they  had  but  people  sufficient 
to  work  them  :  but  in  this  province  there  are  few 
Indians  (it  for  the  purpose;  and,  incliuling  the 
Spaniards  and  Muslees  engaged  in  mining,  the 
persons  employed  scarcely  exceed  10,000  of  all 
clas^scs. 

its  correo;idur  had  a  reparihiiiento  of  12-1,200 
dollars,  and  it  paid  an  alcavala  of  4968  dollars 
yearly.  The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same 
name,  in  lat.  14"  58'  5.  and  the  others  contained 
in  its  jurisdiction  arc  the  following 


Lucanas, 

Otoca, 

Laramafe, 

Puccjuin, 

Paraisancos, 

Cabana, 

Abucara, 

Sorac, 

Huacafia, 

Concepcion  de  Caxa, 

Sondondo, 

Andaniarcas, 

?Vlatara, 

Paucara, 

Belen, 

Paka, 

Querobamba, 

Cahuanca, 

Chipan, 


San  Juan, 

Sau  Christoval, 

Visca, 

Acola, 

Ulec, 

Hiiaicahuacbo, 

Ishita, 

Chacralla, 

Pom  a, 

Chilcayo, 

Clialcos, 

Urcusa, 

Palco, 

Concepcion, 

Ocana, 

I'lauta, 

Carhuacuchoj 

lluacas, 

Santa  Lucia, 


^'ecTniitamljo,  Sati  .Anilfcs, 

Pambamarca,  Chilquiv,, 

Cnrcay,  Santa  (*ruj, 

('liiscliama,  Sau  Pedro, 

Quixe,  Santa  Ana, 

Mayobamba,  Cliaviiia, 

Cueca,  Parco, 

Hualllnia,  MorocoUa, 

Tambo  Quemado,  Tentay. 

Vechuinianca, 

[LUCAU,  Fort,  St.  lies  on  the  ».  c.  coast  of 
Brazil,  about  half-way  between  tlie  city  of  Scara 
and  Kio  (I'rande.j 

[LucAii,  Cape,  Sr.  or  Lucas.  The  , v.  c.  end 
of  the  peninsula  of  California  is  so  named.] 

LUCAS,  S.  EvA\c;i,LiRTA,  a  settlement  of  tbe 
bead  settlement  of  the  district  of 'I'enanzingo,  aud 
alcaldin  ntni/or  of  IMarinalco,  in  Nucva  Espann  : 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  the  former.  It  contains 
24  families  of  Indians,  who  trade  in  wiieat,  of 
which  the  crops  are  very  great.  At  the  distance 
of  three  quarters  of  a  league  is  a  ward  of  a  very 
hot  temperature,  with  seven  families  of  Indians, 
situate  in  some  lofty  plains.  Haifa  league  s.  c.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

JyUCAs,  another  settlement,  in  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  alcald/a  >mij/or  ofTochi- 
milco  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  although  barren,  of  a  very  benign 
temperature;  and  on  the  skirts  of  it  grow  wheat, 
maize,  and  much  wild  cochineal.  It  contains  10 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  settlement  ofMuilango,  and  a  little  fur- 
ther from  the  capital. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  bead  settlement  of  the 
district  of  S.  Francisco  del  Valle,  and  ah-nldia 
>«flj/or  of  Zultepec,  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate 
in  a  spacious  and  pleasant  valley,  but  of  a  cold 
temperature  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  its  capital, 
and  containing  90  families  of  Indians.  Three 
leagues  n,  e.  of  its  bead  settlement. 

Lucas,  another,  of  tbe  bead  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Texupilco,  of  tbe  same  a (caldia  ni a i/or 
and  kingdom  as  the  former,  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  containing  84  families  of  Indians.  Three 
leagues  n.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Lucas,  another,  a  small  ward  of  the  bead  set- 
tlement of  Mistepec,  ami  akaldia  maj/or  of  I.xt- 
labuaca,  in  tbe  same  kingdom. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  Co- 
ronango,  and  akaldia  maijor  of  Cholula,  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  contains  IS  families  of  Indians, 
and  is  one  league  n,  of  its  capital. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Taximaroa,  and  akaldia  mar/Qr  of  Maravatio,  in 
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the  same  kingdom.  It  confains  22  families  of  In- 
dians, and  is  two  leagues  u\  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

la'CAs,  anollier,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcalc/ia  7nai/or  of  Guimco  in  tlie  same  kingdom. 
It  contains  72  families  ofindians,  and  is  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Pungaravalo. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  Ilue- 
huethin,  and  alculdia  vmi/nr  of  Ciiic;itlan,  in  the 
same  kingdom  ;  annexed  io  thccur;\cy  of  th;it  head 
settlement,  ofa  cold  and  moist tenii)era(u re.  It  con- 
tains 90  families  ofindians,  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation and  commerce  of  salt-])c(re  and  cochi- 
neal.    Two  leagues  5.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  head  seltiement  and 
alculdia  mai/or  of  Inchipila  in  (he  same  kingdom; 
situate  four  leagues  from  Atcmanica,  to  the  curacy 
of  which  it  belongs. 

Lucas,  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Nayarifh, 
and  kingdom  of  Nucva  G'alicia.  Twelve  leagues 
n.  n.  t.  of  the  settlement  of  La  Mesa. 

LucA*,  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Costarica  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala, 
on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Solano. 

IjIC'as,  another,  of  the  province  and  alcaldia 
mai/or  of  Chia|)a  in  (he  kingdom  of  Cinateniala. 

Lucas,  another,  which  is  a  parish  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  the  island  of  IJarbadoes. 

("Lucas,  or  Luquh,  a  parish  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on  the  e, 
bank  of  the  Paraguay,  about  six  miles  «.  e.  from 
Asuncion,  in  lat.  25''  15'  JO'  s.  and  long.  57^  32' 
19'  -js.] 

Lucas,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cinaloa.  It  is  large  and  con- 
venient, in  the  gulf  of  California  or  Alar  Roxode 
Cortes,  has  an  island  at  its  mouth  which  delends 
it,  and  lies  between  the  rivers  of  Fuerte  and 
Mayo. 

Lucas,  a  cape,  point,  or  extremity  of  land  of 
the  coast  of  the  province  of  California.  It  is  the 
signal  or  mark  by  which  vessels  discover  land  on 
sailing  from  the  Fhilip|)iiis  to  Nueva  Espana,  and 
it  also  gives  ailvice  of  llicir  appearance. 

LucA<!,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  the  province 
and  government  of  French  Guayana,  at  the  mouth 
and  on  the  shore  of  the  River  Oyapoco. 

LUCAYAS,  some  islands  of  the  N.  sea,  situate 
rear  the  trojjic  of  Cancer,  5.  of  Carolina,  from 
22°  to  27°  lat.  extending  along  the  wiiole  coast  of 
Florida,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cuba  ;  following 
the  chain  which  is   prolonged  by  the    Antilles, 
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making  a  bow  from  (he  channel  of  Bahama  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  the  continent  ofTierra  Firme.  Here 
it  was  that  (he  iliscovery  of  America  was  begun 
by  tiie  incomparable  Christopher  Columbus.  Some 
assert  that  their  number  amounts  to  500,  counting 
the  small  isles  and  rocks,  which  are  indeed  the 
greater  part.  The  principal,  however,  and  those 
which  we  with  propriety  call  islands,  are  14. 
Some  of  these  are  very  fertile  and  of  a  good  tem- 
perature, though  all  desert,  or  inhabited  only  by 
a  (cw  fishermen,  excepting  some  English  establish- 
ments. The  greater  of  them  is  that  from  wliicli 
the  rest  all  take  their  name:  this  is  70  leagues  e. 
of  Floriila,  and  six  from  the  island  of  Bahama. 
It  is  nine  leagues  long  and  two  wide,  in  long.  78' 
5'.     Lat.  27°27'. 

[LUCAYONEQUE,  another,  of  the  Bahama 
isles,  which  lies  about  nine  leagues  further  e.  than 
the  tbrmer,  whose  length  is  28  leagues  and  breadth 
three,  and  lies  ??.  and  ,?.] 

[LUCEA,  a  harbour  on  the  w.  side  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  siluated  in  Hanover  parish,  between 
Great  cove  and  Mosquito  cove.  It  is  land-locked, 
and  has  excellent  anchorage  ;  15  or  16  miles  n.  e. 
of  Negril.J 

LIJCERO,  a  river  of  New  Mexico  in  North 
America. 

LUCHUTA,  a  well  furnished  fortress,  which 
was  held  by  the  Indians,  on  the  confines  of  the 
province  of  Los  Panches  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada.  It  is  now  destroyed,  and  nothing  but 
its  ruins  remain. 

LUCIA,  S.  thus  called  by  the  French,  as 
having  been  discovered  on  the  day  of  this  saint. 
It  is  one  of  the  Caribes,  situate  18  miles  5.  of 
Martinique,  and  72  «.  zs.  of  Barbadoes.  It  is 
nearly  21;  miles  long  from  «.  to  s.  and  JO  w  ide, 
and  has  in  it  several  mountains,  two  of  which  be- 
ing round  and  pointed,  are  called  by  mariners  the 
Breasts  of  St.  Lucia  ;  and  both  of  them  are  said  to 
be  volcanoes.  At  the  foot  (jf  them  are  some  very 
good  fertile  plains,  well  irrigated,  and  abounding 
with  large  trees,  the  timber  of  which  is  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Martinique  and  Barbadoes  fur 
bnildiiiu:  houses  and  wind-mills. 

It  produces  also  much  canto.  The  climate  is 
esteemetl  healthy,  (or  the  mountains  not  bein?  ex- 
cessively lofty,  lliey  do  not  impede  the  course  of 
the  winds,  which  generally  blow  from  tlie  e.  ami 
mitigate  the  heat,  making  the  climate  delightful. 
It  has  dilferent  bays  and  ports  very  convi'uient, 
especially  one  called  Carenero  Chico,  from  which 
the  Irench  prelerred  this  island  to  the  rest;  and 
in  this  likewise  the  English  wished  to  build  a  fort, 
i)  JF  2 
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through  its  advantasros  ofhavin»  a  pood  bottom, 
and  tlirce  pinct's  vIutc  v('ss(>1s  misfht  be  caneiied. 
In  it  jO  ships  otllie  line  may  lie  slullcial  Irom 
hurricanes. 

[i'lie  boats  ot'tlio  country,  Aviiich  have  been  kept 
a  lonirtinic  in  this  harbour,  have  never  been  eaten 
by  (he  worms  ;  however,  they  do  not  expect  tliat 
this  advaritaffo  will  last,  whatever  be  the  cause, 
lor  the  other  harbours,  (he  winds  are  always  jjood 
tojjo  04it  with,  and  liic  largest  squadron  might  be 
in  the  othiis;  in  less  than  an  hour.] 

This  island  has  been  possessed  and  surrendered 
several  times  by  the  English  and  the  French,  un- 
til tliat  it  was  settled  in  J  722,  by  the  courts  of 
these  nations,  that  it  should  be  evacuated  together 
with  tliat  of  St.  Vincent,  until  that  its  tlestiny 
should  be  amicably  determined.  Siiorfly  after- 
wards, however,  the  English  resolved  to  appro- 
priate it  to  themselves,  and  King  George  I.  gave 
it,  togetiier  with  (hat  of  St.  Vincent,  to  the  Duke 
of  Montague;  who,  going  to  great  expence,  sent 
liither  Captain  IJririg  as  governor,  with  people, 
arms,  instruments,  and  other  things  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  the  colony.  This,  theretbre, 
ieft  England  with  a  convoy  of  seven  vessels,  de- 
tended  by  the  sliip  of  war  the  Wiuchelsea,  and 
disembarked  at  St.  Lucia  ;  but  it  was  shortly  after 
obliged  to  leave  its  situation,  owing  to  the  supe- 
rior force  of  the  Erench  of  Martinique,  when  it 
■was  agreed  that  it  should  be  evacuated  until  the 
right   of  possession   was   amicably  settled.     Not- 
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withstanding  this,  the  French  returned  to  establisU 
themselves  ;  and  in  the  peace  of  Versailles  of  J7(>J, 
it  was  ceded  to  these,  wlio  have  since  built  many 
forts  lor  its  defence.  [The  IJritish  made  them- 
selves masters  ot  it  in  1758;  but  it  was  restored 
again  to  the  I'Vench  in  1783,  and  retaken  by  the 
British  in  1794.  SI.  Lucia  had  ilOO  of  ils  inhahi- 
tants  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  October  18, 
17S8.] 

It  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  eight  being  on 
one  part  of  the  islaiul  and  only  one  on  the  other  ; 
this  prelereiice  arising,  not  from  any  Ix-lter  quality 
of  the  soil,  but  from  (he  greater  convenience  tor 
vessels  to  enter  and  go  out  of  port.  A  great  road 
which  surrounds  the  whole  island,  and  two  others 
which  cross  it  from  e.  to  lo.  facilitate  the  bringing 
of  effects  to  the  vessels.  In  I7b9,  the  free  inhabi- 
tants amounted  to  25i?},  the  slaves  to  J 0,270.  It 
bad  598  mules  and  horses,  1819  head  of  large 
cattle,  and  2.j7S  of  smaller.  Ils  plantations  were 
reduced  to  l,279,GSO  plants  of  cacao,  2,463,880 
of  coffee,  681  square  plots  of  cotton,  and  254  of 
sugar-canes;  IS  sugar-engines,  and  IG  which  were 
being  erected :  and  all  the  above  producing  a 
revenue  of  112,000/.  which  has  since  increased  to 
500,000/. 

[The  olTicial  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  o£ 
St.  Lucia  were,  in 

Imports.  Exports. 

1809,  ^.120,431,       -       .€.35,.5G9,. 

1810,  .^e.  193,743,       -       .€.43,830.. 


And  the  quantities  of  the  priiKiipal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Cofiee. 
Brit.  Plant.      For.  Plant. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Brit.  Plant. 

For.  Plant. 

Cwt.  1         Cwt. 
1B09,     7,993            — 
1810,  10,011             — 

Cwt. 

41,783 

C«t. 

14 

Galls. 
»l,(i.')2 
U,416 

114,fl.-59 
127,1109 

It  i.s  63  miles  H.  m.  of  Barbadoes.  Lat.  14°/?. 
Long.  61"  ?£).] 

Lucia,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela,  c.  of  the  town  of  V^ictoria, 
one  of  the  missions  of  Barinas,  held  by  the  religious 
of  St.  Domingo. 

Luci.^,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  of  Topia,  and 
kingdom  of  Nucva  Vizcaya,  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Piastla,  in  the  middle  of  the  sierra  of 
Topia. 

Lucia,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Bacnoi  Ayrc-s,  [on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Pa- 


rann,  about  80  miles  s.  xi).  of  Corrientcs,  in  hit. 
28°  59'  30"  s.     Long.  58°  58'  2"  u.\'] 

[Luci.A,  S.  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  situate  on  tiie  river  St. 
Jviicia,  about  30  miles  n.  of  Monte  Video.  Lat. 
34°  30'  3b".     Long.  56°  20'  4 1". J 

Lici.^,  S.  another,  of  the  district  of  Daule  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Guayaquil,  and 
kingdom  of  Quito,  abounding  in  cacao,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  sugar-cane. 

Luci.'i,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corrt' 
gimiodo  of  Quispicanchi  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Poinacancbi. 
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LiiriA,  S.  another,  of  (lie  provinci;  and  corrC' 
gimit'Plo  of  S.'ifia  in  tlic  same  Isins^doni. 

LrciA,  S.  anollior,  of  <Ijc  province  and  corrc- 
/;7M;'e«/o  of  Oinasnjos  in  tli<' same  kingdom;  an- 
nexed (o  the  curiicj  of  Ancoraimcs. 

Lucia,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimienlo  of  Jjucanas  in  the  same  kingdom ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  ofSaiza. 

Lucia,  S.  another,  of  tlie  province  and  corre- 
gimicnto  of  Potosi  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  annexed 
to  the  curacy  of  Taraj)a\  a. 

Lucia,  S.  aiiotiirr,  of  t!ie  head  settlement  of 
Ihe  district  of  Cuilapa,  and  akaldia  marjor  of 
Quatro  V'illas,  in  Nueva  Esjiafia.  It  contains  2-t 
families  of  Indians,  employed  in  the  cultivation 
and  commerce  of  cochineal,  seeds,  fruit,  and 
coal,  and  cutting  of  wood.  Half  a  league  from 
its  head  settlement. 

Lucia,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tepacaltepcc,  and  akaldia  maijor 
ofNcxapa,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the  former. 
It  contains  107  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one 
league  i.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Lucia,  S.  a  large  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru,  wliich  runs 
s.  unites  itself  with  the  San  Jo.seph,.  and  enters  the 
Plata,  by  the  side  of  Monte  Video. 

Lucia,  S.  another,  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,, 
which  rises  in  the  smra  Grande,  runs  w.  n.  e. 
and  enters  the  Tocantiiies,  between  that  ofCapo- 
tera  and  that  of  Los  Monges. 

Lucia,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Maracaibo,  which  rises  e.  of  the  city 
of  Barinas  Nueva,  and  enters  the  Apure. 

[Ll'cia,  8.  another,  of  E.  Iloritla,^  runs  s.  e. 
along  the  the  e.  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  com- 
municates inland  with  Indian  river.  It  has  si.x 
feet  water  as  far  as  the  Tortolas,  where  are  hilly 
knowls.     A  branch  joins  it  from  the  *.] 

LifciA,  S.  another,  a  small  river,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Brazil,  whicl»  runs  e.  and  enters  the  To- 
cantines,  bctHecn  the  river  Maguez  and  the  real  of 
La  Asuncion. 

Lucia,  8.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment ol  Buenos  Ayrcs,  called  also  F)e  los 
Astorcs.  It  runs  constantly  nearly  due  s.  and 
enters  the  Paraguay,  close  to  ihe  town  of  its  name. 

LrciA,  8.  anotlier,  a  small  river  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  (he  former.  It  runs 
also  s.  and  enters  the  Santa  Lucia  firande,  which 
has  this  latter  title  to  distinguish  it  from  (his  river. 

JiUciA,  8.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  r. 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Florida 
and  channel  of  Bahama. 

LUC'MA,   a  settlement  of  the   province   and 


corregimienfo  of  Caxaraarca  in  Peru,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Chicama. 

LucMA,  another  settlement,  in  the  province 
and  corrcginiitnlo  of  Guamachuco  in  the  same 
kingdom. 

JjUCma,  anoUier,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Juan,  in  the  province  and  coire^imiento  of 
Galea  and  liares,  in  the  sauiC  kingdom  as  the 
former  ;   annexed  to  the  curacy  of  V'ilcabamba. 

JjU("lilC,  a  seltlemcnt  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regiiuiciito  oi  AiniiiTacs  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  ("olcabamba. 

LUCIJCIJANGA,  a  settlement  of  the  same 
province,  corrrghiiiento,  and  kingdom  as  tiie 
iormer;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  lluaiicarama  in 
ihe  province  of  Andahuailu^,  belonging  to  the 
bishoj)ric  ol  (Juamanga. 

LUCUCIll^,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Guada- 
labquen,  and  kingdom  ol  Chile,  which  runs  s.  and 
enters  the  Valdivia. 

LVDLKY,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey,,  between  the  islands 
Seven  Miles  and  Pecks. 

[LUDLOW,  II  township  in  Hampshire connty, 
Massachusetts,  x.  of  Granby,  10  miles  «.  e.  of 
Springfield,  and  (jj  ;l'.  of  Boston.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1784,  and  contains  5t)0  inliahitaits.] 

[Luubow,  a  township  on  Black  river,  \\  ind- 
sor  county,  \  ermont.  Jt  contains  179  inhabitants, 
and  is  about  10  or  12  miies  ri:.  of  W'cathcrstield, 
on  Connecticut  river.] 

[LUIC,  Sr.  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of 
Pctagiiei,  in  the  ti.  division  of  Brazil.] 

LUENG'O  DiEuo,  or  Cavo  Lukngo,  an 
island  of  the  N.  sea,  bclween  tho,se  of  Los  Caicos 
and  that  of  La  Pafiiu-lo  Quadrado. 

LU1EM1-],  a  small  river  of  (he  province  and 
government  of  (^uayana  or  .\ueva  And.iiucia,  one 
of  those  which  enter  the  Oriiio  o  by  ihc  e.  side, 
between  the  settleiuent  of  L'rana  and  that  of  En- 
caramada. 

LLIPAl,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  tiie  island  of 
Laxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Biobio,  between  this  and  that  of  Buren. 

LUIS,  S.  a  settlemejit  of  tlie  province  and 
corre<rimknto  of  Iliobamixi  in  the  kiiigiioiu  of 
Quito. 

Liiis,  8.  another,  \\\\.\\  tlie  surname  ofCionzag.T, 
of  the  misfiions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Maiiias,  of  the 
kingdom  of  (^nilo. 

JjI'i.'-,  S.  aiK)lher,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of -Mo.xos  of  the  sane  Kiiii: 'oni,  \»liii.h  was 
entirely  desolated  by  an  I'pidinrc. 

Luis,  8.  another,  with  ihe  siumu.h'  P/-  !•  Cost^, 
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llio  head  sclllemcnt  of  (lie  district  of  tlie  alcaldia 
vwijor  of  Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espafia  ;  of  an  liot 
♦cnipcratiirc  ;  sitii;il(;  near  tho  coast  of  the  S.  sea. 
It  coiidiins  100  families  of  Spaniards,  J\[ttstces, 
and  MuIaKoes,  and  o!)  ol'  Mislecos  Indians.  Its 
principal  commerce  is  reduced  to  rice,  wliich  is 
yielded  in  aliundance  throug-hoiit  all  its  territory', 
and  \\\i\\  Avhich  if  supplies  many  provinces.  Six- 
teen leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Li; IS,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of Tlacotejiec,  and  aknidiainnj/or  of  Te- 
peaca,  in  the  same  kinijdom.  It  contains  10.3  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  from  its  Iiead 
settlement. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
alcaldia  mai/or  of  Tccali  in  the  same  kingdom  ; 
containing  iiG  families  of  Indians. 

litJis,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  Cholula  in  the  same  kingdom. 
It  contains  77  families  of  Indians,  and  is  a  lillle 
more  than  half  a  league  n.  of  ifs  capital. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Jucjuila,  and  akaldin  mai/or  of  Xi- 
cayan,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  40  fa- 
milies of  Jtidians,  and  is  28  leagues  to  the  zi\  with 
an  inclination  to  the  7i.  of  its  capital. 

TyUis,  8.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
Mitla,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Teutitlan,  in  the  same 
kingdom.  It  contains" 30  families  of  Indians,  and 
is  of  a  cold  and  moist  temperature;  a  little  more 
than  four  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

Lins,  S.  another,  which  is  a  head  settlement  of 
the  district,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tequepexpa, 
in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  25  families  of 
Indians,  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  its  lands; 
in  the  fruits  of  which  they  trade. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  Cl)apala,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Zayula, 
in  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate  .?.  ol  the  Great  lake 
or  sea  of  Cliapala.  It  contains  5(j  families  of  In- 
tlians,  \\lio  trallic,  Iiy  their  canoes,  in  fish,  which 
they  carry  to  the  other  settlements.  In  its  district 
are  abundance  of  seeds  and  fruits,  and  it  is  very 
pleasant. 

Liis,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of  the 
district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Caxifitlan  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  is  one  league  distant  to 
the  s.  of  ifs  head  settlement. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
alcaldia  mayor  of  La  Barca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Galieia,  very  close  to  its  capital. 

Luis,  S.  another,  with  the  surname  of  Gonzaga, 
of  the  missions  which  were  held  by  the  Jesuits  in 
California ;  situate  near  a  river,  in  the  bay  of  Mag- 
dalena. 


Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
and  government  of  Maracaibo. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezueli,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Seco, 
to  the  5.  one  quarter  e.  of  the  city  of  C'oro. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  C'obitu,  above  the  settlement  of 
San  Joseph. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Sonora,  in  the  country  and  territory  of  the 
Sobaipuris  Indians,  on  the  shore  of  a  river,  and 
near  the  real  of  mines  of  San  Felipe  de  (jiiebavi. 

liUis,  S,  another,  the  capital  of  the  Malvine  or 
Falkland  isles,  founded  in  I7(j3  by  the  naval 
ca])tain  Don  Luis  de  Bouganvillc,  with  a  castle 
for  its  defence,  and  wliich  is  of  the  same  name  ; 
on  the  shore  of  a  good  port  within  the  bay,  in  the 
greater  of  the  two  largest  islands. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  French,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  Cayenne,  on  the  sliore  of  the 
river  Oyapoco. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  kingdom 
of  Guatemala. 

Luis,  S.  another,  of  the  missions  which  were 
held  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Pi- 
ratini. 

[Luis,  S.  another,  of  Indians,  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  ;  situate  between 
two  small  livers,  running  into  the  river  Piratinv, 
about  \5  miles  s.  e.  of  San  Nicholas.  Lat.  28°2a' 
6";?.     Long.  55^2' 14"  If.] 

Luis,  S.  another,  which  is  a  parish  of  the 
French,  in  the  part  they  possess  in  the  island  of 
Si.  Domingo,  on  the  n.  coast;  between  the  bay  of 
Marquis  and  the  river  St.  Anne. 

IjUIs,  S.  a  ci(y  of  the  same  island  as  the  former 
settlement,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French. 
It  is  on  the  ,v.  coast,  at  the  ui\  head,  on  the  shore 
of  a  great  port,  between  the  bay  of  San  Jorge  and 
that  of  Los  Flamencos. 

Luis,  S.  another  settlement,  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  and  government  of  Cumana  ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Arivi,  to  the  e.  of  the  city  of 
San  Fernando. 

Luis,  S.  another,  called  Portal  de  San  Luis,  s 
village  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil ; 
situate  on  the  e.  shore  of  the  river  Tocantines,  in 
which  rhumb  are  the  great  gold  mines  of  La 
Navidad. 

Luis,  S.  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  interior  part  it  is  much  confined, 
but  is  convenient  and  safe.  It  is  opposite  the  head 
of  the  island  of  the  Angel  dc  la  Guardia. 
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Lois,  S.  a  liike  in  (lie  province  and  a;ovornment 
of  iMiiiims,  and  kinj^.loin  of  (Jtiito;  near  the  slioro 
of  the  river  AniMonas,  between  those  of  Cbam- 
bira  antl  Tigrc. 

Lris,  S.  :i  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  s. 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Maijellan,  the  cxircinity 
Avhich  looks  to  the  zt\  of  the  island  of  Luis  cl 
Grant!  e. 

LuiK,  S.  nnolhcr  bay,  of  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
X'ince  and  <joverf)ment  of  Louisiana,  between  the 
rivers  Pascai^iihis  and  Las  Perlas. 

Luis,  8.  a  river,  with  the  surname  of  Pereyra, 
in  (he  piovinceand  i^ovcrnnient  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
It  runs  s.  ntid  enters  the  river  La  Plata,  on  the  side 
of  that  of  San  Joseph. 

Lens,  S.  an  island,  with  the  surname  of  Grande, 
in  the  straits  of  Ma^llan  ;  opposite  the  bay  of 
San  Geroniino,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  of 
Santa  Barbara,  near  the  s.  coast.  The  French, 
ivho  arrived  here  by  permission  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  to  carry  on  a  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  at 
the  beginning  of  the  J 7th  century,  gave  it  liiis 
name  in  honour  ol  King  Louis  XIV.  then  reigning 
in  France,  it  is  of  a  low  territory,  desert,  and  ex- 
tending more  than  It)  leagues  zo.ti.  zc.  and  e.  s.  e. 
in  hit.  53"  56'  s. 

Idris,  S.  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
tvliich  runs  n.  n.ze.  and  enters  the  Tocantincs,  be- 
tween the  river  Prefo  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Portal  de  Sin  Luis. 

JiUIHA,  a  llanurn  of  the  island  St.  Domingo, 
in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French  ;  between  port 
Frances  an(l  the  river  I,imbo. 

LuisA,  a  river  of  theNnevo  Ileynode  (iranada, 
in  the  district  and  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  To- 
caima.  it  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  paramo  of  Ruiz, 
near  the  city  of  Ibaque,  and  enters  the  Grande  of 
the  Masrdalena. 

r.lHSHOliRG.     See  Louisbourg.] 
TjUISIAINA.     See  Louisiana.] 
LU.F AN',  a  fort  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  situate  near  the  river  Lu- 
jan,  cnbout  20  miles  s.  r^•.  of  the  town.     Lat.  34° 
39'  30".     Long.  59"  44'  50"  ic.'] 

LUKE,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
in  the  district  and  parish  of  Totlos  Santos. 

[Li'KE,  St.  a  parish  in  Bcaulort  district,  S.  Ca- 
rolina.") 

LIJLFS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Tucuman,  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city  of  Salta.  It  is  not  numerous, 
nnd  a  part  of  it  was  reduced  to  a  civilized  settle- 
ment by  the  Jesuits,  by  which  the  province  ivas 
freed  of  a  very  troublesome  set  of  beings. 
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LuLEs,  a  sedlement  in  (he  same  province,  on  the 
shore  of  a  stream,  at  a  small  distance  s.  zo.  of  the 
capital. 

J>ULI<IER,  a  fort  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  on  the  shore  of  the  river  ■San 
Heiiii,at  the  confiiix  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river* 
Verde  and  San  Pedro. 

M'lAMBAMA,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom 
of  (^iiito,  in  (he  corrcgimie/Uo  of  the  district  of 
Las  ('inco  J,euuas  de  lu  Capital. 

[LIJMBKKTON,  a  post-town  of  N.  Carolina, 
and  ca])ilal  of  Robeson  coiirity  :  situated  on  Drown- 
ing crei'k,  25  miles  *.  of  I'uyettevillc,  and  70  s.  by 
Zi).  of  Raleigh.] 

LL'Mt3i,  a  river  of  (he  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Maricjuita  in  the  IVuevo  Reyno  tie  (I'ra- 
nada.  It  rises  near  the  settlement  of  Guayabal, 
and  unites  itself  with  the  Guali,  to  enter  the  Grande 
de  la  Magdalena. 

LLMlNABO,  a  small  island  of  the  coast  of 
Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  French,  at 
the  en(ranc<'  of  (he  river  Oyajioco. 

JjUMLEY,  Entrance  of,  a  gulf  of  the  N.  Main, 
in  (he  arctic  \y.\ti  of  America.  It  is  in  the  e.  coast; 
situate  e.  of  (he  bay  called  \Viii(e  Bear. 

LUJNA,  Aguage  de  la,  a  settlement  of  (lie 
province  and  government  of  Sonora  ;  situate  near 
the  settlement  of  Agua  Escondida. 

Luna,  a  river  of  the  i)rovince  and  corrrghitiento 
of  Pataz  or  Caxamarquilla  in  Peru.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Untucalis  Indians,  runs  n.  and 
enters  the  Guallaga. 

LUNAGIJANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  rorrcglniiciito  of  Caiiete  in  Peru.     Its  tempe- 
rature is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  salubrious 
and    it  abounds  in  delicious  fruits.      Thirty-five 
leagues  from  Guancabelica. 

[LUNENBLRCi,  a  township  in  Essex  county 
in  Vermont ;  si(uated  on  Connecticut  river,  s.zc. 
of  (jiiildhall,  and  ti.  of  Concord.  The  river  takes 
a  s.  e.  course  along  these  (owns,  separadng  (hem 
from  Iyancas(er,  DaKon,  and  Lidleton,  in  (he  s(a(e 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  upper  bar  of  (he  Filteen- 
mile  falls  is  opposite  this  (own.  The  Cat-bow  a 
bend  of  the  Connecticut,  is  near  the  niiddh;  of  the 
(own.  The  upjjcr  bar  lies  in  la(.4l'^21'30".  The 
township  contains  119  inhabi(an(s.] 

[Li  NT  Ml  1,11  c;,  a  (owiishi|)  of  \\  orcester  rounfv 
MassachiiseKs,  on  an  elcvad-il  si(ua(ioii,  25  mifes 
from  (he  Great  Monadnock  mountain  in  JS'ew 
Hampshire,  12  from  \\  a(chuse(t  mountain  in  this 
county,  and  45  miles  n.  uk  of  Boslon.  It  contains 
14,000  acres  of  land,  on  which  are  1300  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  is  luucli  more  rcinaikablc  for  the  health 
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than  Ibc  weaUh  of  its  possessors.  The  people  have 
little  trade  or  intercourse  \vith  the  neiirlihouring 
countiy,  ami  live  ;i  solitary  but  indepeiiilcnt  life. 
The  nailiiij;  business  is  carried  on  to  advantage. 
There  is  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  township, 
called  Tnrkey-hili,  on  account  of  the  great  nuni- 
ber  of  wild  turkeys  whicli  formerly  frequented  the 
place,  and  which  denominated  the  whole  tract  pre- 
vious to  its  incorporation  in  17^8  ;  when  its  present 


name  was  given  to  it,  in  compliment  to  Kin^ 
George  II.  who  was  styled  Uuke  of  Lunenburg, 
from  a  town  in  his  (German  dominions.] 

[JjUnenburg,  a  township  of  New  "V'ork  ;  situ- 
ated in  Albany  county,  on  tlie  zc.  side  of  Hudson's 
river,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  2-1  miles 
s.  of  Albany,     it  is  a  thriving  village  of  about  20 
or   30   houses,  chiefly  new,  with    a   neat   Dutch 
church,  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river.    A  new 
road  is  cutting  from  this  village  into  the  settlements 
on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
haunah  rivers,  which  will  probably  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  the  town.     A  number  of  the  Messrs. 
Livingstons  have  purchased  land  in  and  about  this 
village,  to  the  amount  of  10,000/.  and  have   laid 
out  a  regular  town,  which  will  be  a  rival  to  Kaats' 
Kill,  five  miles  w.    The  site  of  the  town  is  uneven, 
and  not  of  a  very  good  soil.] 

[LuNr.M!URG,"a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  on 
Mahone  bay,  on  the  .«.  coast  of  the  province,  facing 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  chief  towns  are  New  Dub- 
lin, Lunenburg,  Chester,  and  Blandford.  In  Ma- 
hone bay.  La  Have,  and  Liverpool,  several  ships 
trade  to  England  with  timber  and  boards.  Chester 
is  settled  by  a  few  New  England  families  and 
others.  From  hence  to  Windsor  is  a  road  the  dis- 
tance of  28  miles.] 

[LuNKNBiiRG,  a  township  in  the  above  county; 
situated  on  Merliqucth  or  Merlinguash  bay,  well 
settled  by  a  number  of  industrious  Germans.  Tl'.c 
lands  are  uood,  and  generally  well  cultivated.  It 
is  38  miles  s.zc.  by  s.  of  Halifax,  and  27  «.  by  e. 
of  Liverpool.] 

[LUNENIiURCiH,  a  county  of  Virginia,  ad- 
joining Nottaway,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburgh,and 
Charlotte  counties.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  and 
20  broad,  and  contains  S959  inhabitants,  including 
4332  slaves.] 

[LUQl  E.     See  Lucas.] 

LUliES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
lievno  de  Granada.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
Meta,  opposite  the  settlement  of  the  missions  of 
S  mta  Teresa  de  Maipures,  which  were  held  by  the 
Josuits. 
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[LURG.iN,  a  township  in  Franklin  county, 
Pentisylvauia.] 

LUIUIJ.M,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
correjpminito  of  Cicasica  in  Peru. 

LUKIGANCHO,  a  .settlement  of  the  province 
and  corre^imiento  of  Ccrcado,  in  the  same  king« 
dom  as  the  former. 

LURIN,  a  settlement  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former.  It  is  very  handsome,  fer- 
tile, and  pleasant,  and  serves  as  a  place  of  recrea- 
tion to  the  people  of  Lima  ;  with  the  capital  of 
which  it  has  a  great  traflic.  Six  leagues  from  that 
capital. 

LuniN,  a  river  of  this  province;  on  the  shores 
of  which  arc  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  for- 
tress of  the  Incas. 

LUllUCACHI,  a  settlement  ofthe  province  and 
cotres:imienlo  of  Tinta  in  Peru. 

[LUSAN,  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  situate  on  the  great  road 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Cordova,  and  about  30  miles 
zr.  from  the  former  city.  Lat.  Si"  36' s.  Long. 
59°  20'  .-JO"  zc.^ 

LUTIl,  A  small  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  s. 
and  enters  lake  Huron,  opposite  the  island  Manito- 
valin. 

LuTii,    a   fort  of  this  province,    opposite  the 


shore  of  lake  Superior,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bagovagache  ;  built  to  impede  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers  to  the  bay  of  Hudson  again.st  the  Kilis- 
tonous  Inflians. 

[LUTTERELLE,  an  island  in  Machiasbay, 
in  the  district  of  Maine.] 

[LUTTERLOCK,  a  township  in  Orleans 
county,  in  Vermont,  n.  of  Craltsborough,  Iras- 
burgh,  Coventry,  and  Salem,  which  lie  in  a».  ri.r, 
direction  from  this  town.  Hazeu's  ro:id,  which 
extends  s.  s.  e.  to  the  Oxl)ow  on  Connecticut  river, 
passes  through  Lntterlock.] 

LUXAN,  a  small  town  ofthe  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru  ;  in  the  road 
whicli  leads  to  liima.  Eighteen  leagues  from  the 
capital. 

Li'XAN,  a  river  of  this  province  and  govern- 
ment. It  runs  n.  e.  and  enters  the  river  La  Plata, 
between  those  of  Areco  and  Conchas. 

LU  V'A  AND  CniLi..\os,  a  province  and  corre- 
giinienlo  of  Peru  ;  bounded  e.  by  the  mountains, 
«.  and  n.  zo.  by  the  province  of  Jacn,  the  Marii- 
fion  running  between,  and  s.  e.  by  that  of  Caxa- 
marca,  the  same  river  dividing  it.  Its  figure  is 
nearly  circular,  as  the  river  girts  it  in  a  direction 
from  «.  u».  to  «.  e.  On  the  e.  part  runs  another 
great  river  named  Uccubaraba ;  w  hich  rising  in 
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(he  sfcpps  of  tlie  province  of  Cnxamarqnilln,  and 
lx*coming  onlnrffcd  in  (luat  of  Clincliapoyas  hy  (lie 
Taulia  and  oIIuts,  enters  (lie  M.irafion,  nearly  op- 
posilc  (ho  port  of  Tomcpenda,  of  (lie  province  of 
Jaen,  in  tlic  vicinity  of  (he  iof(y  nu)iiM(ains  called 
Rcinlcnia,  where  i(s  s(reums  are  tribn(arv  to  (hat 
river.  Also  here  is  another  £:rcat  river,  called  Chin- 
chipe,  Mhicli  flowing  down  from  Ijoxa,  passes 
throiiifh  (he  province  of  Jaen.  This  jiroviiice,  of 
which  we  treat,  is  eqiially  small  as  poor;  being 
scarcely  18  leagues  long  tVorn  .?.  c.  to  w.  w.  and 
somewhat  less  than  eight  in  an  opposite  direction  ; 
aldiough  it  has,  indeed,  a  long  strip  of  land  riiti- 
ning  into  the  jurisdiction  of  ( "hachapoyas,  and  ex- 
tending s.  nearly  as  far  as  that  of  Caxaniarquilla. 

This  province  was  erected  in  the  time  of  J /ope 
Garcia  de  Castro,  governor  of  l*eru  in  1569;  and 
was  established  in  all  form  by  (he  viceroy  Don 
Francisco  dc  Toledo  in  the  following  year.  Its 
temperature  is  very  good  with  respect  to  heat  and 
cold,  since  in  some  parts  the  spring  lasts  all  the 
year  ;  not  but  that  (here  are  some  cold  settlements, 
and  amongst  the  rest  the  ca])it;il  Ijuya,  as  through 
this  passes  a  branch  of  the  Cordillera.  The  climate 
is  very  moist  in  some  parts  bordering  on  the  Ma- 
ranon,  and  consequently  sickly,  especially  in  ter- 
tians, it  abounds  greatly  in  vegetable  produc- 
tions, fruits,  seeds,  wheat,  maize,  &c.  ;  also  in 
ca(tle,  sheep,  mares;  mules,  horses,  cows.  Jt  pro- 
duces much  cotton  and  (obacco,  of  which  7  to 
SOflO  nrrobas  are  gathered  annually  :  and  it  yielded 
tiO,000  bundles  before  it  i)ecame  a  part  of  (he  royal 
revenue.  Here  also  is  fabrica(ed  very  white  sugar, 
and  (hey  collect  some  cttcno,  black  wax,  :ind  znrzn- 
parilla.  In  its  forests  grow  very  fine  sorts  of 
wood  ;  such  as  cedars,  walnuts,  carohs,  guaija- 
catirs,  mulberries,  and  in  the  tunal  grounds  some 
cochineal. 

The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  only  3500,  dress 
leather  to  make  shoes  and  strops,  much  esteemed. 
In  the  rivers  are  abundance  of  large  and  small  fish 
of  the  most  delicate  kind.  Amongst  the  i)arlicnlar 
productions  of  this  jiroviiice  is  found  a  bird  called 
orc^aiin,  (organ),  imitating  very  exactly  this  in- 
stiiimeiit  in  its  song:  another  called  Irowpelrro, 
(trumpeter),  which,  fixing  its  head  in  tlie  ground 
and  blowingthrough  the  upper  part,  gives  a  sound 
just  like  a  trumpet  ;  monkeys  of  many  kinds,  and 
some  which  sleep  all  the  day  and  watch  all  the 
night.  It  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  snakes  and  rep- 
tiles ;  and  (here  grows  here  a  tree,  which  (lii-y  call 
J///,  of  so  noxious  a  quality,  that  anyone  passing 
near  it,  immediately  liegins  to  swell,  and  can  only 
be  cured  by  strong  caustics  ;  though  the  animals 
fcave  an  instinct  teaching  them  to  shun  it.     Here 
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is  likewise  an  herb,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
(iljosi/r/in,  which  being  rubbed  belween  the  h;inds, 
and  ajiplied  to  the  smell,  is  a  great  preservative  to 
travellers  both  against  the  influence  of  heat  and 
cold,  as  also  of  tertians  in  (he  parts  which  are  sub- 
ject to  them. 

In  the  mountains  are  some  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  none  of  t hem  are  worked.  Its  rorre- 
gidor  had  a  repaitimienio  of  only  25,000  dollars, 
paying  1000  yearly.  The  capital  is  the  settle- 
ment of  the  same  name;  the  others  of  its  popula- 
tion arc, 

Colina,  Colcamar, 

.Tacapatos,  Uak  ho, 

Cosmal,  Huaillabamba, 

Paclas,  tlalca, 

Tambillo,  Row, 

Tiapollo,  Jamaica, 

(3orobamba,  IJagua, 

Chelel,  Ch'eto, 

Cochaima,  Soloco, 

Jucusbamba,  Ciimba, 

Lamur,  Jamon, 

OKo,  Magdalena, 

Cunumal,  Lonia. 

(^Iiusgon, 
Of  the  same  name  is  the  capital  of  tJic  former 
province;  and  to  its  curacy  are  annexed  the  in- 
habitants of  (h<!  estates  lying  in  the  valleys  ol 
Tambillo  and  Jiiscubamba ;  both  of  a  cold  tem- 
perature.    In  lat.  5''J.3'5.    Long.  77^  41' jc. 

[H'/F]RNE,  a  large  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  n.  by  Tioga  county,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  e.  and  y.  e.  by  \orthamj)ton,  r.'.  bv  Ly- 
coming and  Northumberland  counties.  It  is  about 
7!)  miles  in  length  from  ri.  to  s.  anil  75  in  breadth 
from  e.  to  re.  and  is  divided  into  12  townships. 
In  this  county  are  two  churches,  .'j.'J  saw-mills,  t>t 
grist-mills,  two  fulling-mills,  and  one  oIKinill. 
The  number  of  inhabitan(s  is  4901,  including  II 
-slaves.  A  great  part  of  the  coiin(ry  is  barren 
where  remote  from  rivers.  It  is  well  wa(ered  by 
(he  e.  branch  of  Siisqueliannah  river  and  its  (ribu- 
(aries,  which  furnish  numerous  and  excellent  mill- 
seats.  The  soil  near  the  river  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile, producing  good  cro|is  r)f  \vli<at,  (lax,  and 
hemp.  The  «.  |)arts  abound  with  jiirie  timber  and 
sugar-maple.  In  (he  townshijis  of  Wilksiinrre, 
Kingston,  Lxetcr,  and  IMymoiilh,  are  lar-re  beds 
of  coal.  Hog  iron  is  found  in  several  places,  and 
two  forges  have  been  erected.  In  this  count  v  are 
mnny  n'mains  of  ancient  fortifications.  'I'liey  are 
of  ail  elliptical  lonii,  and  overgrown  \>illi  large 
white-oak  (re<'s.  Chief  (own,  W'ilksbarre.J 
[  LVCO.VIING,  anew  county  in  the  n.  w.  part 
3  c. 
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of  Pemisylvnnia,  boiiiidod  «.  by  (he  state  of  New 
York,  and  zc.  by  Allf<;Iiany  couii(y.] 

[LvcoMiNi;,  a  small  creek  wliicli  runs  ,?.  and 
empties  into  tiie  w.  brancii  of  Susquehannali,  a 
few  miles  w.  of  Loyalsock  creek.     See  Lovai.- 

SOCK.] 

[Lycoming,  a  viila<»e  in  Pennsylvania,  2G  miles 
from  Northumberland,  and  54  from  the  Painted 
post  in  the  state  of  New  York.  ] 

[LYMAN,  a  township  in  (irafton  count}',  New 
Hampshire;  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on 
thee,  side  of  Connecticut  river,  between  Littleton 
and  Bath,  and  seven  miles  zs.  by  ».  of  New  Con- 
cord. It  was  incorporated  in  1761,  and  contains 
:fc'02  inhabitants.] 

[LYME,  or  Lime,  a  township  iuGratlon  coun- 
ty, New  Hampshire;  situated  on  the  c.  side  of 
Connecticut  river,  12  miles  above  Dartmouth  col- 
lege. It  waa  incorporated  in  1761,  and  contains 
816  inhabitants.] 

[Lyme,  a  township  in  New  London  county, 
Connecticut,  the  Nehantick  of  the  Indians,  is  si- 
tuated on  the  e.  side  of  Connecticut  river,  at  its 
mouth  :  bounded  s.  by  Long  island  sound,  n.  by 
Haddam  and  Colchester,  and  c.  by  New  London. 
It  was  settled  about  the  year  1664,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  May  1667.  It  contains  three  parishes, 
besides  a  congregation  of  Separatists,  and  another 
of  Baptists.  In'l790,  it  contained  SS59  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[LYNCHBURG,  a  post-town  of  Virginia;  si- 
tuated in  Bedford  county,  on  the  y.  side  of  James 
river,  nearly  opposite  to  Maddison,  and  one  mile 
distant.  Flere  are  about  100  houses,  and  a  large 
warehouse  for  the  inspection  of  tobacco.  There 
is  also  a  printing-otlicc  which  issues  a  weekly 
gazette.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  several 
valuable  merchant  mills.  It  is  nine  miles  from 
New  bondon,  19  from  Cabellsburg,  37  from  Prince 
Edward's  court-house,  83  w.  by  n.  of  Richmond, 
and  245  is.  w.  of  Philadelphia.] 

[LYNDEBOROUGH,  a  township  in  Hills- 
borough  county,  New  Hampshire,  about  68  miles 
from  Portsmouth.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1764.  In  1775,  it  contained  713;  and  in  1790, 
1280  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  farmers.] 

[LYNDON,  a  township  in  Caledonia  county, 
in  Vermont,  lies  n.  of  St.  Johnsbnry,  and  s.  of 
Billymcad  and  Burke.  It  contains  59  inhabi- 
tants.] 

[LVNN,  a  maritime  town  in  Essex  county, 
Massachusetts;  situated  on  a  bay  which  sets  up 
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from  that  of  Massachusetts,  u.  e.  of  Boston  bay, 
and  about  eight  miles  n.  by  c.  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton. The  compact  part  of  the  town  forms  a  very 
long  street.  The  township,  nameil  Saiigaus  by 
the  Indians,  was  incorporated  in  I6J7,  and  contains 
2291  inhabitants.  Here  are  two  parishes,  besides 
a  society  of  Methodists,  and  a  large  number  of 
Friends.  The  business  which  makes  the  greatest 
figure,  and  for  which  the  town  of  J>ynn  is  cele- 
brated, is  the  manufacture  of  womens  silk  and 
cloth  shoes.  These  are  disposed  of  at  Bos- 
ton, Salem,  and  other  coivmicrcial  towns,  and  sold 
for  home  use,  or  ship|)ed  to  (lies,  states,  and  to  the 
\V.  Indies.  By  a  calculation  made  in  1795,  it 
ajipeared  that  there  were  200  master  workmen  and 
600  apprentices  constantly  employed  in  this  busi- 
ness, who  make  annually  500,0r)0  pair  of  slioes. 
Lynn  beach  may  be  reckoned  a  curiosity.  It  is  a 
mile  in  length,  and  connects  the  peninsula  called 
Nahant  with  the  ntainland.  This  is  a  place  of 
much  resort  for  parties  of  j)leasure  from  Boston, 
Charlestown,  Salem,  Marbleliead,  &c.  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  bi'ach  is  used  as  a  race  ground, 
for  which  it  is  well  cnlrulated,  being  level,  smooth, 
and  hard.  A  mineral  spring  has  Ijeen  discovered 
within  the  limits  of  the  township,  but  is  not  of 
much  note.] 

[LYNNFIELD,  a  township  in  Essex  county, 
Massachusetts,?!, 
e.  of  Boston.     It 
contains  491  inhabitants.] 

[LYNNHAVEN  Bay,  at  the  *.  end  ofChesa. 
peak  bay,  and  into  »hicli  Lynnhaven  river  empties 
its  waters,  lies  between  the  mouth  of  James'  river 
and  cape  Henry.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  sevcu 
miles  w.  of  cape  Henry.  Here  Coinptc  de  Grassc 
moored  the  principal  part  of  the  French  fleet,  at 
the  blockade  of  York  town  in  1781.] 

[LYONS,  a  town  lately  laid  out  in  Ontario 
county,  New  York,  about  12  miles  n.  a  of  Ge- 
neva, atthe  junction  of  Mud  creek  and  Canandaque 
outlet.! 

[LVSANDER,  a  township  in  Onondago  counW 
ty,  New  York,  incorporateil  in  1794,  and  compre» 
hends  the  military  towns  of  Hannibal  and  Cicero* 
The  town  meetings  arc  held  at  the  Three  Rivers  in 
this  town.  It  is  16  miles  s.  e.  of  lake  Ontario.  la 
1796,  there  were  10  of  its  inhabitants  entitled  to  baj 
electors.] 

[LYSTRA,  a  small  town  in  Nelson  countj, 
Kentucky  ;  situated  on  a  w.  water  of  Itolling  fork, 
a  a.  branch  of  Salt  river.     Lat.  37°  25'  «.] 


c.  of  Salem,  anil  15  miles  n.  by 
wiis  incorporated  in   1782,  and 
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IVAaATEA,  one  of  the  Society  islands,  iu  tlie 
S.  sea.     Lat.  17="  52'.     Long.  148^  l'  ro.] 

MABARI,  a  dry  port  of  tlic  serrania,  in  the 
province  nnd  govcrnnient  ofSonora. 

MAI3.VL.     See  Mamoi,, 

MABO.VBI,  a  .small  river  of  the  province  and 
govcrnnient  of  Las  Ainazonas.  It  runs  nearly  due 
5.  and  enters  Lbe  Rio  Negro. 

M AC.'V,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimicnto  of  Collahuas  in  Peru. 

ALiCABI,  Faiiallo.nes  de,  two  small  isles ; 
one  larger  than  the  other,  in  the  S.  sea,  near  tiic 
coast  of  tlic  province  and  corre^imienlo  of  Truxilio 
in  Peru,  close  to  the  port  of  MTiI  .Abrigo. 

MAC'ABON,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  rises  near  the  n.  coast,  runs  n.  and 
enters  the  Rebuclto. 

MACABOU,  a  point  on  the  s.e.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Martinique,  between  that  of  Vauclaii  and 
cape  Fcrre. 

M.-VCACA,  a  small  but  convenient  port  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  which  was  entered  by  Fernando 
Cortes  witli  the  armada  of  Diego  Velazquez,  when 
lie  was  proceeding  to  the  conquest  of  Nueva 
Espana  ;  and  lie  here  laid  in  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions from  one  of  the  royal  arsenals,  since,  from 
the  precipitate  escape  that  he  had  made  from  the 
port  of  Cuba,  knowing  that  Velazquez  had  repented 
of  his  appo  ntment,  and  wished  to  suspend  him, 
he  had  not  time  to  procure  sulhcient  at  his  sailing. 

MACACH.VCRA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
nml  corregimirnlo  of  Guanin  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Guainanguilla. 

M.\CA(3li'A,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  I-as  Amazonas.  It  runs  ti.  n.  w.  and 
enters  the  Madera,  between  those  of  lacare  and 
Tucumare. 

M.VCA(iLI.A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  riuafcmala. 

MACACiU.VN  i;,  S.  FuANcisco  Xavier  de, 
a  scltlenienl  of  the  province  anil  government  of  San 
Juan  de  los  Llanos,  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada ;  a  redurciun  of  Airicos  Indians,  made  by  the 
regulars  of  the  company  in  Hid'i.  it  is  on  the 
shore  of  (he  river  Casanarc,  and  close  to  a  moun- 
tain ;  of  a  mild  and  unhealthy  temperature,  but 
abounding  in  maize  and^uc^^,  from  the  which  tiic 


natives,  who  are  very  numerous,  make  cazahn. 
This  settlement  is  at  the  present  day  under  the 
charge  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo,  18 
miles  from  the  settlement  of  Paulo. 

MACAIBO,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  tlie  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Parnguana,  and  to  the  w.  of  the  cape  San  Roman, 

MACAIRA,  a  mountain  and  point  of  the  coast, 
ifi  the  province  and  government  of  the  Rio  de 
IJacha,  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  dc  Granada. 

MACANAO,  a  settlement  of  the  island  and 
government  of  La  Margarita ;  situate  on  the  s. 
coast. 

MACAO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Merida  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 
It  rises  in  the  valley  of  Los  Locos,  and  enters  the 
Apure. 

MACAOZA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  or  Nueva  Andalucia.  It 
rises  from  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Marucotos 
Indians,  and  forms  the  head  of  the  river  Pa- 
ragua. 

MACAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil  ;  situate  on  the  >?. 
shore  of  the  Maraiion  or  Amazon,  and  near  its 
mouth,  almost  in  front  of  the  island  Caviana.  In 
it  the  Portuguese  have  a  small  fort,  built  in  1688, 
upon  the  ruins  of  another  which  belonged  to  the 
French  ;  and  these  leaving  it,  an  order  was  issued 
for  its  demolition  at  the  treaty  of  Lisbon  in  1701, 
although  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  ;  and  tiie 
French  ceded  all  their  claims  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713.  It  is  iu  lat.  6'  «.  and  long  50° 
53'  w. 

MACAPU,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom  as  the  former  settlement.  It  runs  s.  s.  e. 
and  enters  that  of  Las  Amazonas,  where  tiiis  enters 
the  sea,  between  the  river  Anaura-pucu  and  the 
settlement  and  fort  of  Macapa. 

MACARA,  a  .settlement  of  the  jirovince  and  go- 
vernment of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito;  situate  on  the  shore  of  tiie  river  of  its 
name. 

Macaua.  This river,which isconsiderable, flows 

down  Irom  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  i^oxa, 

to  the  s.     It  runs  iv.  dividing  this  jurisdiction  from 

that  ol  Piuru,  and  after  collecting  in  its  course  the 
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waters  of  the  Saviango,  enters  by  tlu"  s.  sliore  the 
river  Coh'iu  or  Catainayu,  in  la(.  1°  Si3's.  and  long. 
i?0^  15'. 

MAl'ARArUTA,  a  sotllcmont  of  (he  jirovince 
and  coriegii/iieii/oot  Tiinja  ii)  iheNiicvo  Kcyno  do 
Granada.  It  is  of  a  hot  (cniperahirc,  prodiici-s 
sngar-rano,  |)lantaiiis,  and  various  other  fruits. 
Here  are  also  largo  breeds  of  mules  and  cattle  of 
the  troJit  kind,  of  tlie  skins  of  whicli  are  niaile  very 
good  leather.  The  nntivcs  are,  however,  very 
poor,  for  the  most  part  idiotish,  and  subject  to  the 
epidemic  of  (lie  cotoa  or  tumors  on  tiie  throat. 
The  inhabitants  may  amount  to  300,  and  it  is  jO 
leagues  ti.  of  I'unja. 

RIACARAO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  tlie  Nuevo  Reyno  dc 
(iranada  ;  situate  near  the  coast,  between  the  city 
of  t.^iracas  and  tiTe  town  of  Victoria. 

WACARAPANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  govertiinent  of  ("nmana. 

MACARL',  an  island  of  the  river  Orinoco,  be- 
ing at  itsentnince  or  mouth,  and  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  many  ^^hich  form  its  mouths  or  channels. 

MACAREO,  Cano  ue,  an  arm  of  (he  river 
Orinoco  ;  one  of  those  which  form  the  many  islands 
which  this  river  has  at  its  mouth  or  entrance  into 
the  sen. 

MACARET,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Lonisiana,  which  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  Mississippi.  Near  its  banks,  on  the  ;/.  side,  is 
a  very  abundant  lead  mine. 

MACARI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  COV' 
regiwknlo  oi'  Lampa  in  Peru. 

AIACAS,  a  district  of  the  4>rovince  and  govern- 
ment of  Quixos  and  Macas,  one  of  those  which 
compose  the  same  irovernmcnt,  being  the  most  e. 
part  in  the  kingdom  of  (^uito;  bounded  5.  by  tiic 
province  of  Jaen  de  Rracanioros  or  ^  aguar- 
songo,  and  a',  by  those  of  Riobamba  and  (Jucnca, 
from  the  which  it  is  separated  by  the  e.  cordilUra 
of  the  Andes;  and,  being  in  this  vicinity,  of  a  tem- 
perature very  different  from  that  of  tlie  district  of 
Quixos,  namely  much  colder,  the  seasons  of  the 
year  also  bcinjr  more  regular  :  the  winter  begins  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  lasts  till  S<'ptember,  which 
is  the  time  when  the  summer  is  e.\|)crienced  in  the 
parts  lying  between  the  two  < ordilUrm ;  and  from 
ycpteiiiber  forward  (hey  obtain  in  Macas  the  be- 
nefit of  this  second  season,  when  the  air  blows 
fresh  trotn  the  «•.  in  ()|roportiou  to  the  quantity  of 
frost  and  snow  lyiiiir  upon  the  mountain  deserts. 
Its  territory  is  (ertile  for  seeds  and  fruits,  these 
being  such  as  require  a  liot  aiul  moist  (emperature ; 
but  the  principal  crop  is  (iiat  of  tobacco,  which  is 
gathcfcd  in  great  fbundance,  and  carried  in  rolls 
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to  be  sold  over  all  Peru,  being  particularly  priaed 
through  its  fine  quality.  Here  are  lik(;wisi-  pro- 
duced sugar-canes  and  cotton  ;  but  not  moie, 
either  of  one  or  the  other,  than  is  necessary  for  \\if, 
consumption -of  the  inhabitants;  and  even  this  not 
without  a  constant  care  on  their  |)ar(  to  guard  their 
plantations  against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarian 
Indians,  by  whom  every  town  is  surrounded,  and 
who  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  live  with  arms  per- 
petually in  their  hands.  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  the  other,  is  covereil  with  wild 
WDods,  ill  which  is  foutid  the  storax-treo,  the  aro- 
matic gum  or  resin  of  which  is  very  fragrant:  this 
is,  however,  very  scarce,  owing  to  the  distance  of 
these  frees  troin  the  settlements,  anil  the  risk  at- 
tending those  who  go  in  search  for  them  of  being 
massacred  by  the  Indians,  who,  like  wild  beasts, 
hide  tiiemselves  in  the  hollow  trunks  and  in  the 
thickets.  The  same  observation  obtains  with  re- 
gard to  the  minerals  of  blue  stones,  which  are 
found  h<-re  of  a  very  sujjerior  quality;  although, 
in  spile  of  these  dithculties,  small  jiorlions  are  Hot 
unfrequently  procured,  llerc  are  also  tound  cin- 
namon-trees of  the  best  quality,  and  differing  from 
those  ol  Quixos.  This  advantage  is  derived  from 
the  trees  growing  in  a  more  open  spot,  where  they 
derive  the  benciit  of  the  sun  and  air;  and  ther« 
is  a  particular  example  of  this  in  a  tree  ^vhich, 
either  from  chance  or  design,  is  growing  near  the 
capital ;  and  which  has  a  bark  so  delicate  to  (he 
taste,  and  so  fragrant,  as  to  exceed  the  finest  cin- 
namon of  tlie  East.  T'he  flower  of  this  tree  is  like- 
wise vei'y  fine.  This  district  abounds  in  mines  of 
copal,  in  wild  honey,  though  not  of  a  good  qua- 
lity, since,  besides  the  deft'ct  of  being  red,  it 
wants  consistency,  and  the  candles  made  of  it  cx- 
iiale,  w  hen  lighteil,  a  veiy  strong  smell :  the  bees- 
which  manufacture  this  wax  are  different  froia 
those  of  Europe ;  they  are  larger,  a(ul  inclining 
to  a  black  colour.  In  the  woods  is  found  a  snake^ 
wliie  h  is  called  by  the  Indians  Curimullinvo,  th& 
skin  of  wliich  is  of  a  gold  colour,  with  spots  simi- 
lar to  those  of  a  tiger.  It  has  a  tremendous  ap- 
pearance, is  covered  with  scales,  having  an  ugly 
head,  and  teeth  and  grinders  as  large  as  those  of, 
an  ordinary-sized  dog,  but  sharper.  The  town 
consists  of  I'iOO  souls,  the  greater  part  being  of  , 
Miislits,  Mulatloes,  and  other  casts.  The  Spa-, 
niards  who  dwell  here  are  very  few;  and  wliafc] 
there  are,  are  divided  into  the  eight  following  set-J 
tlcments, 

S.  Miguel  dc  Narvacz,       Zufia, 
•luan  Lopez,  Aguayos, 

(  opueno,  Yuquipa,, 

Ijurahouus,  Puiiu.. 
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Till'  ciipiUl  is  tlic  city  of  t&c  snnie  name,  as 
also  of  tlic  suiiK-  govcrmiiL'nt.  Il  is  siiiiill  and 
poor,  and  ils  co.nineici' coiisihls  in  (obiicco  and  cin- 
namon, tlioii-^!i  in  small  qnantilies;  (lio  liiKcr 
would  be  niiicli  hcltiir  were  a  little  ]>ains  taken 
in  its  cultivation.  This  city  M'as  calkfl,  at  its  first 
ibundalion,  Scvilla  del  Oro,  on  account  of  its 
liclirs  anil  its  fTold  iiiiiH'g ;  (jut,  owinj^  to  tlic  rc- 
jipitcd  invasions  that  it  has  snllcred  Ironi  the  infi- 
d(;l  Indians,  it  has  dwindled  into  a  miserable  place, 
beini;  known  as  a  city  only  by  its  name.  It  has  a 
parish,  to  which  are  annexed  sonic  otiier  four 
small  settlements  or  wards.  The  houses  are  of 
•wood,  are  covered  with  straw;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants consist  of  70t)  souls,  the  f:frcater  jjart  people 
of  colour,  and  the  others  a  few  and  very  miserable 
Spaniards.  Althou<rh  this  is  properly  the  resi- 
dence (if  the  !i;overnor,  yet  he  irenerally  resides  at 
Itiobaniba  or  at  Quito;  iVoni  tlie  latter  place  this 
capital  is  l.'JS  miles  distant  toward  the  v.  and  lying 
on  the  zi\  shore  ol  the  river  L'paiio,  in  lat,  2^  ^S'  s. 
Lon^'.  77"  48'  w. 

MACATL'],  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrr^imiriito  of  tiuailas  in  Peru  ;  in  the  district 
of  which  is  the  wonderlul  fountain,  which  sprouted 
forth  its  water  at  the  intercession  of  St.  Torobio, 
archbishop  of  Uma,  he  beinij  at  the  time  on  his 
visitation,  and  seciiiiT  the  people  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  settlement  from  thetlistressing  wantthey 
Lad  experienced  in  that  necessary  article. 

MACATL;1*EC,  a  settlement  of  the  head  set- 
tlement of  the  district  of  Moloacan,  and  alaildia 
ynaj/iir  oi  Ac;\y\ici\,  in  Nueva  l^lspana.  It  con- 
t;iins  18  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  to 
the  r.  of  its  head  settlement. 

MACA'l'OA,  a  city  and  capital  of  a  terri- 
tory of  this  name  in  the  time  of  tlx?  gcntilisni  of 
the  Indians  ;  situate  in  the  province  of  San 
,luan  do  los  Llanos,  of  (he  Nuevo  Key  no  lie 
Granada,  on  the  shore  of  the  abundant  river 
Guayvare.  It  contained  800  housekeepers.  The 
towi\  consisted  of  beautiful  edifices,  the  streets 
were  drawn  in  straight  lines,  and  it  had  spacious 
squares;  neatness  and  cleanliness  being  so  univer- 
sal that  a  stO'ie  was  never  seen  out  of  its  place,  nor 
was  any  kind  of  dirt  suffered  to  lie  about,  it  was 
discovered  by  l''eli|)c  de  L'tre,  w  hen  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  conquest  of  (he  celebrated  Dorado ; 
and  he  was  the  first  who  entered  it,  in  151,'j,  he 
being  received,  like  all  the  other  Spaniards  after 
Liu),  with  the  greatest  kindiie>s  and  attention  by  ihc 
cazique.  lie  firmnd  the  natives  courteous,  alfable, 
and  of  (he  most  civilized  of  (lie  Indians,  and  tlu- 
territory   abouitding  in  maize,  cazabe,   fish,  and 
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animals  of  the  chase,  (lie  dainlic.s  with  which  it 
was  customary  to  regale  their  guests. 

!\1A(3AI 'l.XAS,  a  b^irbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  inhabit  the  woods  bordering  on  the  source  of 
the  river  (j'uassaga,  (o  the  w.  of  that  of  Pastaza, 
and  bounded  by  the  natives  of  the  Frascavinas, 
Muratns,  and  Xibaros. 

MAGAWIiN'I,  a  small  river  of  (he  province 
and  govcrnincnt  of  ija  (iu-iyana,  in  (he  jiart  which 
was  possessed  by  the  Dutch.  It  runs  into  the  sea 
on  the  c.  co;isf. 

MACAVAPA,  a  scltK;mciit  of  the  head  seltle- 
mcnt  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mnijnr  of  Aca- 
yuca  in  Nueva  Kspafia.  ft  is  of  a  hot  and  moist 
temperature,  fouuiled  at  the  skirt  of  the  aicrra  of 
San  Martia.  It  produces  maize,  I'reiich  bians, 
beans,  and  tlircad  of  aloes ;  this  being  its  princi- 
pal commerce.  It  is  to  the  w.  \  \o  the  n.  c.  of  tiin 
sc(tlement  ofXocoteapa,  and  contains  107  famili'js 
of  Indians. 

M.VCUIIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru,  ia  the 
time  of  the  gentilism  of  the  Indians,  included  at 
(he  presen(  day  in  that  of  Chayanta  or  tJharcas. 
It  was  conquered  and  united  to  the  empire  by  the 
inca  Caf)ac  Y"up'iiu|ui.  The  sectaries  which  e.\- 
isled  in  America  in  1790,  and  of  which  Madocli, 
an  iMiglishman,  was  one,  athnn  that  .Maccha,  an 
iMiglishman,  was  the  first  who  had  extended  his 
navigation  (hus  far,  and  (ha(  it  was  he  who  gave 
it  this  name  ;  but  in  the  article  .Vmeiiica  we  have 
shewn,  that  this  is  one  of  (he  mtiny  tricks  (hat  have 
been  invcn(ed  (o  usurp  (he  honour  of  (he  disco- 
very of  (he  new  woild  from  Cliristoval  (,'olon. 
See  whtit  has  been  said  by  Fr.  G'regorio  (jarcia 
concerning  tiie  oriirin  of  the  Indians. 

[M AC-COW .VN'S  Ford,  on  Catalnw  river,  is 
upwards  of  JOO  feet  wide,  and  about  three  teet 
ileep.  Lord  Cornwallis  crossed  here  in  pursuit 
of  the  .Vniericaas  in  1781,  in  his  way  to  Ilills- 
borouirlh.] 

iMAt'E,  asmall  river  of  the  island  of  Martinique, 
which  runs  >i.  and  enters  the  sea  between  tiie  river 
liorrain  and  the  settlement  and  parish  of  Safi(a 
Mariti. 

[.MAC-CJILMVUAVS  Plantation,  on  duw.x 
river,  is  a  little  above  the  old  French  tort  Ala- 
bamous.J 

MACtl.V,  San  P.  nuo  uk,  a  sc((lement  of  (he 
proviiice  and  cunegimicnlo  oi'  Chayanta  or  Char- 
cas  in  P<  rn. 

MAl^ll.'vCV,  Jksi's  or,  a  settlement  of  the  pro- 
vince and  co/rcg/ /■^••'^)oi'Pacai;es  in  I'erti  ;  wlierc 
there  is  a  nunnerv  iaiiabiied  by  l'3  lioly  women 
of  the  order  oi  Sin  Fnmcisco.     It   was  a  kirge 
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town  in  (lie  (imc  of  tlic  Incas,  ami  ca|)i(al  of  a 
territory  of  the  same  name  ;  llic  wliieli  was  con- 
quered and  united  to  Hie  empire  by  tlie  Inca 
Roca,  sixth  emperor.  It  lies  ^.ofCnzco,  and  on 
the  e.  shore  of  a  lake  out  of  wiiich  (lows  the  river 
Desajfundcro.  It  is  31  miles  from  I^a  I'uz,  and 
174  from  Arequipa,  in  lat.  \7^  33' s. 

Macuaca,  another  Kettlenient  of  this  name, 
■nith  (he  dedicatory  title  of  San  Aiulres,  in  the 
same  province  and  kingdom  as  (he  former. 

Maciiaca,  another,  of  the  same  province  and 
kingdom,  with  tlie  dedicatory  title  of  Santiaj^o. 

Maciiaca,  another,  of  tlie  province  and  ror- 
regimicnto  of  Caxatamlio  in  the  same  kingdom ; 
annexed  (o  (he  curacy  of  }Iacas. 

MACHACAMARCA,  a  se((iemenl  of  the  pro- 
vince  and  corregimiento  of  Paria  in  Peru ;  an- 
nexed to  the  curacy  of  Toledo. 

Maciiacamauca,  another  setdcment,  in  (lie 
province  and  corregimiento  of  Cochabamba  in  the 
same  kin^dora. 

MACUACHE,  a laigcscttlcment of  tlic kingdom 
of  Quito,  in  tlie  corregimiento  of  the  district  of  Las 
GincoLeguasdela  Capital.  It  is  of  acold  tempera- 
ture ;  situate  in  a  beautiful  Uanura,  abounding  in  ex- 
cellent pastures.  It  has  some  celebrated  baths  of  hot 
medicinal  waters;  and  there  is  celebrated  here  a 
weekly  fair,  at  wliich  there  is  a  great  meeting  of 
trading  people,  who  come  from  Quito  as  well  as 
the  iuimediate  settlements,  namely  Aloa  and  Aloasi. 
It  is  18  miles  to  the  .?.  of  Quito,  in  lat.  30'  s. 

MAGIIAHUAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corregimiento  of  Condesuyos  de  Arequipa  in 
Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  \'iraco. 

MACHAI,  a  small  river  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  wliich  runs  .t.  between  the  rivers  Verde 
and  Mapoto,  and  enters  by  the  n.  side  into  the  Pas- 
taza,  in  lat.  1°  27' s. 

MACHALA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayaquil  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  and  of  the  district  of  La  Puna.  It  is 
situate  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil  to 
the  s.  of  the  river  or  salt-lake  of  its  name.  It  is 
celebrated  for  (he  cacao  grown  upon  its  es(a(es  ; 
the  which  is  esteemed  as  being  of  the  best  flavour 
and  quality  of  any  in  the  province.  It  is  60  miles 
from  its  capital,  and  in  lat  3^  1 1'  s.  [In  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  great  nutiibers  of  mangles,  or  man- 
grove-trees, whose  spreading  branches  and  thick 
trunks  cover  all  the  plains  ;  which  lying  low  are 
frequently  overflown.  This  tree  divides  itself 
into  very  knotty  and  distorted  branches,  and  from 
each  knot  a  multitude  of  others  germinate,  form- 
ing an  impenetrable  thicket.     The  wood   of  the 
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niangrove-trcc  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  wat.'v,  and 
when  used  in  ships,  &c.  is  found  vc  ry  duraMc, 
btring  subject  neither  to  split  or  rot.  The  Indians 
of  this  jurisdiction  pay  their  annual  tribute  in  (he 
wood  of  the  mangrove-tree.  J 

Maciiai>a,  a  iioint  of  land  on  the  roast  of  thii 
province. 

Machata,  a  river  of  the  same  |)rovince,  which 
runs  w.  and  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Guaya- 
qud. 

Machala,  a  bay  of  the  same  province  and 
government. 

MACHANGARA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  rises  from  various  streams 
which  flow  down  from  the  mountains  of  I'ichineiie 
and  Panetillo,  jjasses  through  (he  suburl)  of  (he 
city,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  stone  bridge,  and 
enters  the  river  Tumbaco  on  the  w.  side,  in  lat. 
10'  c. 

M ACIlAPdNGA ,  a  small  river  of  (he  province 
and  colony  of  i\.  Carolina,  in  the  district  and  ju- 
risdiction of  Hyde.  It  runs  ii.  vs.  and  enters  (he 
Paint  ico(\ 

MACIIETA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  si(ua(e  in  the  valley  of  Tensa.  It  is  of 
a  mild  tenqierature,  and  produces  fruits  both  of  a 
hot  and  cold  climate ;  such  as  wheat,  barley, 
r/ucas,  plantains,  maize,  sugar  canes,  indigo,  &c. 
in  its  district  is  a  chapel,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a 
chapel  of  ease.  It  contains  100  housekeepers  and 
very  few  Indians,  and  is  12  leagues  to  the  s.  e,  of 
Tunja,  and  the  same  to  the  «.  e.  of  Santa  ¥6. 

MACIIIANA,  an  island  of  the  river  Maranon, 
or  of  Las  Amazonas;  situate  at  its  month  or  en- 
trance, to  the  e.  of  La  Caviana,  from  whence  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  or  branch  of  (hat 
river  ;  also  to  the  n.  of  (he  large  island  Joanes  or 
Marajo.  l(s  (erritory  is  very  low,  and  subjec(  (o 
inundations.  It  lies  under  the  equinoctial  line, 
and  belongs  to  the  province  and  captainship  of 
Para. 

[MACHIAS,  a  port  of  entry,  post-town,  and 
seat  of  justice,  in  VVashington  county,  district  of 
Maine;  situated  on  a  bay  of  its  own  name,  20 
miles  s.  zc.  of  Passamaquoddy,  ()2  e.  by  n.  of  Pe- 
nobscot, and  147  n.  e.  ofPordand,  in  Ia(.  44"^4S'w. 
and  long.  67"  17'  zi\  I(  is  a  thriving  place,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  to  Uoslon  and  the 
West  Indies  in  ^l^b,  lumber,  &c.  it  is  contem- 
plated to  establish  a  regular  post  between  this  town 
and  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  name  of  the 
town  is  altered  from  the  Indian  name  Mechisses, 
given  to  the  river  in  the  oldcbt  maps.     It  is  229 
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miles  n.  e.  of  Boston,  find  about  SOO  by  water. 
U.'irly  attempts  wore  made  to  settle  here,  but  the 
first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1763,   by 
15  persons  of  both  sexes  from  Scarborough,  in 
Cumberland  coimty  ;  ant!  in  1784  the  town  was  in- 
corporated.    The  chief  settlements  arc  at  the  e. 
and  w.  falls,  and  at  iMiddlc  river.     Machias  river, 
after  runnin;^  an.  course,  six  miles  distance  from 
Cross  island,  (which  forms  its  entrance),  separates 
at  a  place  called   the  llin!  ;  one  branch  taking  a 
n.e.  tlircction,  runs  'Jj  miles,  with  a  width  of  CO 
rods  to  the  head  of  the  tide,  whore  are  two  double 
saw-mills  and  one  grist-mill.     The  main  bnuich 
runs  a   >i.  zo.  course  nearly  three  miles,  and  is  70 
rods  wide,  to  the  head  of  the  tide,  where  arc  two 
double  and  single  sa\v-n)ills,  and   two  grist-mills. 
—  The    chief  settlement    is    at   West   tails,    the 
county   courts  being    held   and  the  gaol   erected 
there.     The  main  channel  of  the  river  takes   its 
course  to  these  falls,   which,  though   crooked  and 
narrow,  admits  vessels  of  burthen  to  load   at  the 
wharfs  within  30  rods  of  the  mills.     This  advan- 
tage  no  other  part  of  the  town  can  enjoy.     The 
entrance  of   Machias    river    is   in   lat.    44^  40' ». 
Long.  G7^  19'  a.     The  town  is  divided  into  four 
districts  for  the  support  of  schools;  and  into  two 
for  the  convenience  of  public  worship.     In  1792, 
"Washington  academy  was  established  here.     The 
general  court  incorporated  a  number  of  gentlemen 
as  trustees,  and  gave  for  its  support  a  township  of 
land.  In  1790,  the  town  contained  818  inhabitants. 
Since  that  time  its  population  ha«  rapidly  increased. 
The   exports   of   Machias  consist    principally   of 
lumber,  viz.  boards,   shingles,    clapboards,  laths, 
and  various   kinds  of  hewed  timber.     The  cod- 
fishery  might  be  carried  on  to  advantage,  though 
it  has  been  greatly  neglected.     In   1793,  between 
70  and  80  tons  were  employoil  in  the  fishery  ;  and 
not  above  .000  quintals  were  osported.     The  mill- 
saw;,  ofwhich  there  are   17,  cut  on  an  average 
three    million   Icct  of  boards  annually.     A  great 
proportion  of  timber  is  usually  shii)|)ed  in  British 
vessels.     The  total  amontit   of  exjiorts   annually 
exceeds  13,000  dollars.    From  Machias  baj"  to  the 
mouth  of  St.   Croix,  there  arc  a  great  many  fine 
islands;  but  the  navigation  is  generally  without 
those,  in  (he  open  sea.     In  the  year   1704,   when 
Colonel   Church  made  an  attack  on  the  French 
plantation  on  the  river  Schoodick,    he  found  one 
1-uttorelle,  a   French   noblem.in,  on  one  of  these 
islands,  and  removed  him.    The  island  still  retains 
his  name.] 

MACMIG.V.ST.A,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
.iniJ  goveinment  of  Tucuman  in  Peru;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  and  river  of  Andalgala. 


MACHIGOMS,  a  river  of  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, in  N.  America.  It  rutis  n.  e.  in  the 
s.  part,   and  enters  the  sea  in  Blanche  bay. 

MACniMETON, a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
l)rovince  and  government  of  Louisiana  in  N. 
America  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  iu  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  W.  Scoiix  In<lians. 

MACHUPO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vcrmnent  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  (^uito.  It 
rises  near  the  town  of  La  Trinidad,  rimsM.  forniany 
leagues,  with  the  name  of  Zanjon  the  Secotid,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another,  and  enters  tiie  Lbay. 

MACINCiA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Santa  Maria  in  the  Nuevo  Beyno 
do  Clrannda  ;  situate  in  the  country  and  territory 
of  the  Taironas  Indians. 

[MAC-1NT(JSH,  a  new  county  in  the  lower 
district  ofCieorgia,  between  Liberty  and  Glynn 
counties,  on  the  Alatamalia  river.] 

[MAC-KEiNZlE's  River,  in  tiie  n.  w.  part  of 
N.  .'\merica,  rises  in  Slave  lake,  runs  a  «.  //.  u'. 
course,  and  receives  a  number  of  large  rivers,  many 
of  which  are  y.)0  yards  wide,  and  some  are  12  fa- 
thoms deep  at  the  influx.  It  empties  into  the  N. 
sea,  at  Whale  island,  in  lat.  69°  14',  between  long. 
130^  and  135^  ly.  after  a  course  of  780  miles  from 
Slave  lake.  It  has  its  name  from  Mr.  M'Konzie, 
who  ascended  this  river  in  the  summer  of  1789, 
He  erected  a  post  w  ilh  his  name  engraven  on  if, 
on  Whale  island,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river.  lie 
saw  there  a  number  of  men  and  canoes,  also  a  num- 
ber of  animals  resembling  pieces  of  ice,  supposed 
by  him  to  be  whales;  probably  sea-horses,  des- 
cribed bj'  Captain  Cook.  Tlie  title  was  observed 
to  rise  16  or  IS  inches.  In  some  places  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river  makes  a  hissing  nr)ise  like  a  boil- 
ing pot.  It  passes  through  the  Stoney  mountains, 
and  has  sjreat  part  of  that  range  on  the  v.\  side. 
The  Indian  nations,  inhabiting  the  r.-.  side  from 
the  Slave  lake,  arc  the  Strongbow  Mountain  and 
Hare  Indians  ;  those  on  the  e.  side,  the  |]eaver, 
Inland,  Natliana,  and  Quarrelers  Indians,  i^o 
discoveries  Zi.\  of  this  river  have  been  made  by 
land.] 

.MACOBAI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
county  of  Las  Amazonas.  it  rises  in  the  territory 
of  the  Mayorunas  Indians,  runs  ».  and  soon  enters 
the  Marafion,  on  the  side  of  the  lake  Fluarare. 

[MACOKFTIlorAlACocKiTii  River,  (;u;:at, 
empties  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  ?;.  h:. 
in  lat.  40°  ofj'  n.  Little  Macockelh  falls  through 
thee-,  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  27  miles  above 
the  month  of  (ire:it  M.icocKcth,  and  opposite  to  the 
old  lead  mine.] 

MACOLI..A,  Point  of;  on  the  coast  of  iLc  pro- 
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vinco  and  eovcmmpnt  of  Venezuela,  and  Nuevo 
Hvyno  df  Cranada.  It  is  in  llie  peninsula  of  Pa- 
ragmna,  opposite  cape  San  Roman. 

MACOMil'K,  a  river  of  llie  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  dc 
Granada.  It  rnns  towards  the  ??.  to  the  e.  of  the 
capital,  and  enters  the  sea  l)et\veen  the  cape  or 
poiiit  of  (iuiraca  to  the  t;-.  and  that  of  Ceneguaga 
to  the  f.  formintr  a  small  bay,  in  hit.  1 1°  20'  n. 

[MACOPIN,  a  small  river  which  empties  into 
the  Illinois,  from  the  s.e.  11  miles  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi; is  '20  yards  wide,  and  navigable  nine 
miles  to  the  hills.  The  shore  is  lowon  both  sides, 
clad  with  parcan,  nia])le,  ash,  button  wood,  &c. 
The  land  abounds  with  timber,  and  is  covered 
•witli  hisrh  weeds.] 

MACOmZ,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  e.  head, 
near  the  town  of  IJayaguana,  runs  s.  s.  to.  and  en- 
ters the  sea  between  the  point  of  Caicedo  and  the 
river  Seco. 

MACOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  (iranada,  in  the  mountains  and 
woods  of  I'osca;  bounded  by  the  nation  of  Los 
Guapis  to  the  :c.  being  divided  by  tlie  river  Papa- 
nicne.  Some  of  these  Indians  were  reiluced  to  a 
settlement  or  town  in  1702. 

IVIACOUBA,  a  large  settlement  and  parish  of 
the  French,  in  the  island  of  Martinique.  It  is  a 
curacy  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo,  de- 
dicated to  Santa  Ana.  Its  territory  is  extremely 
fertile  in  sugar  canes,  tobacco,  cacao,  indigo,  and 
other  vegetable  productions.  It  has  to  the  s.  a 
small  river,  which  fertilizes  its  district;  and  it 
lies  upon  the  coast.  Its  population  exceeds  1000 
souls  ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Negroes  em- 
ployed in  making  sugar,  the  principal  branch  of 
its  commerce ;  as  also  tobacco,  which  takes  the 
name  of  the  settlement,  and  is  an  aromatic  compo- 
sition much  esteemed  throughout  all  Europe.  The 
Father  Tabat,  author  of  the  vo^yage  to  the  Antil- 
les, written  in  French,  was  curate  of  this  settle- 
ment.    It  is  in  hit.  IF  j2'«. 

MA(;0U11IA,  a  small  river  ofthc  province  and 
government  of  Guayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  French. 

MAtJOVA,  a  province  of  Florida  in  N.  Ame- 
rica, in  the  time  of  the  gentilism  of  the  Indians. 

MACTAI.I.ANCOCIIA,  alakeof  the  province 
and  correj^imictila  of  yVlaiisi  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  is  at  the  top  of  tlie  mountain  of  Tiolo- 
ma  ;  and  near  it  are  oilier  lakes,  called  l*iciiavi- 
»iac  and  ("iivillu,  all  of  which  communicate  and 
H)rm  the  river  Ozogochc  or  De  las  Cevadas.  It  is 
in  lat.  2°  17' f. 


MACUACUARI,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
G'uayana,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the  Portuguese, 
It  runs  s.  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Marafiou  at  its 
mouth. 

MACUCAGUI,  a  village  and  settlement  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  province  and  captainship  of 
Pernambiico  in  Brazil ;  situate  near  the  coast. 

MAC  ceo,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  company  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
//flwox  of  Casanare  and  Meta,  ofthc  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  (iranada  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of 
the  last  of  the  above  names.  It  is  at  present  under 
the  charge  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo. 

Macuco,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captainship 
of  the  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil. 

MACUILACATI.AN,  a  settlement  of  Indians, 
of  the  Totonaqne  nation,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It 
was  left  by  the  lord  of  those  Indians,  who  was 
called  Zatonlan,  at  liis  death,  to  one  of  his  three 
sons,  named  Ichcatzintcuhili,  and  stood  at  a 
league's  distance  from  the  settlement  now  calleil 
Ahuacatlan. 

MACULITLANGUESCO,  a  settlement  of  the 
head  settlement  aiul  alcaldia  mai/or  of  Teocuilco 
in  Nueva  Es|)ana.  It  contains  i)S  families  of  In- 
dians, who  cultivate  nothing  but  cochineal,  and  a 
sulVicicnt  quantity  of  maize  for  their  own  subsist- 
ence. 

MACUILZACIIIL,  a  settlement  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Teutitlan  in  Nueva  l''spaua.  It  contains  130  f;i- 
inilies  of  Indians,  and  lies  somewhat  more  than  ;i 
league  to  the  .?.  of  its  capital. 

i\lA('UI>,  a  river  of  the  province  and  goveni- 
uient  of  Guayaquil,  in  the  district  of  Daule,  and 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  washes  the  territory  of 
Baba,  and  enters  the  river  of  this  name  on  the  v:. 
side,  in  laf.  P  31' ,«. 

[MACl.'NGY,  a  township  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennsylvania] 

MACUO.NA,  f"\>o  OR,  an  arm  of  the  river 
Orinoco,  one  of  those  which  Ibrm  the  islands  and 
months  which  it  has  at  its  entrance  into  the  sea. 

MAC'LllAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Barcelona  and  government  of  Cumanii;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Arivi,  anil  of  that  of  its 
name,  at  the  mouth  by  which  this  enters  the  former 
river. 

M.ACURI,  a  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
•which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  «.  cotst,  runs 
n.  e.  and  enters  the  sea  between  the  port  of  Santiago 
and  the  bay  of  Bulsamo. 

M  Acr  Ri,  a  point  of  land  of  the  same  island  and 
coast. 

IiL\CURlSES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
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vcriimont  of  Yticalaii.  It  runs  in(o  (he  soa  in 
(hfi  q-iiir  of  Mondtiras,  near  (o  tiiat  of  Triiiiifo  do 
la  Cniz.  It  is  large  and  navigable  for  middling 
sized  vessels. 

MAC'URO,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
were  lield  by  the  company  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
))rovincc  and  jjnvernment  of  San  Jnan  dc  los 
lylanos,  of  the  Niievo  lieyno  de  Granada.  It  is  a 
large  town,  and  its  inhabitants  are  numerous.  'I'he 
leniperature  is  hoi,  and  it  abounds  in  fruils,  and  is 
situate  near  the  river  Cravo.  The  natives  extract 
trom  some  trees,  called  lan'me,  and  whicli  grow 
»\wn  (.he  mouiilains,  a  kind  of  resin  or  oil,  which 
is  nn  antidote  (or  curing  wounds  and  the  itch  ;  (he 
same  being  also  a  purgative,  and  likewise  acting 
as  a  vomit,  (hree  spoons-full  l>eing  (akcn  fasting 
and  then  some  warm  water,  when  it  operates  bolii 
by  stool  and  vomit  until  the  patient  shall  take  cold 
water  to  put  a  stop  to  its  eftects.  Here  is  also 
found  a  kind  of  yellow  wood,  which  is  called 
sassofrat!,  of  a  fine  smell  and  well  known  in  li^u- 
rope.  This  is  a  special  antidote  against  the  dropsy, 
n  disease  which  is  verj' common  in  these  provinces. 
In  the  woods  are  also  found  the  balsam  of  co- 
pal, and  another  called  aiiiiiie,  the  herb  cscorn- 
so?/er^/,  (viper-root),  also  a  reed  called  Colorado, 
and  the  agras,  which,  when  a  i^iccc  of  it  is  cut  olf, 
and  one  end  blonn  through,  distils  from  the  other 
end  a  quauti(y  of  wa(er  of  a  singular  vir(ue,  as  has 
been  experienced,  against  (he  inlirmities  of  the 
eyes,  destroying  dimness,  cataracts,  &c. 

MACUSANI,  a  setdement  of  (he  province  and 
concsrimioilo  of  Carabaya  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Avapata. 

MACUSTEPETLA,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  (he  district  and  tilcaklia  mcujor  of 
lluejutia  in  Nutva  Espana  ;  annexed  to  the  cu- 
racy of  the  same.  It  is  of  a  hot  and  moist  tempe- 
rature, contains  43  families  of  Indians,  uho  culti- 
vate mnguey  trees,  from  whence  they  extract 
p7//c/«e  and  honey,  which  is  the  commerce  of  this 
place  as  well  as  of  that  of  La  Panocha.  It  is  six 
lea<rues  *.  of  its  ca])ital. 

MACl/rO,  a  se(tlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  (^aracasor  Venezuela,  in  the  IS'uevo 
Heyno  de  (iranada  ;  situate  on  the  c.  of  the  go- 
vernment of  |ya  Ciuaira. 

[MAD,  a  river,  called  also  Pickawa  Fork,  a 
rapid  branch  of  (he  great  Miami,  having  a  s.  w. 
course.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream,  passing  through 
a  jih-asant  level  couiHry  of  (he  greatest  fertility.] 

[MADAM!';  Isle  forms  (he  ;/.  c.  side  of  the  gut 
oftanso,  as  you  enter  trom  (he  s.  e,  and  is  oppo- 
site to  the  c.  extremily  of  Nova  Scotia.     The  /;. 
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point  of  the  island  lies  14  miles  s.  of  St.  Peter's 
harbour,  in  Cape  Breton  island.  The  isles  De 
Madame  are  dependent  on  Cape  IJreton  island.] 

[MADBUIIY,  a  townsiiip  in  Strafford  county, 
New  Hampshire,  situated  between  Dover  and 
Durham,  about  10  miles  «,  m.  of  Portsmouth.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1755,  and  has  592  inhabi- 
(an(s.j 

[MADDISON,  a  couidy  of  Kentucky,  adjoin- 
ing Fayette,  Clarke,  Lincoln,  and  Mercer's  coun- 
ties.    Chieftown,  Milford.] 

[Maddison,  a  small  town  of  Amherst  county, 
Virginia;  situated  on  the  7i.  side  of  James's  river, 
opposite  Lynchburgh.  It  lies  83  miles  u:.  by  n. 
of  Richmond.] 

[Madj)!son's  Cave,  the  largest  and  most  cele- 
brated cave  in  Virginia  ;  situated  on  the  ?;.  side  of 
the  tilue  ridge.  It  is  in  a  hill  of  about  200  feet 
perpendicular  height,  the  ascent  of  which  on  one 
side  is  so  steep,  that  you  may  pitch  a  biscuit  from 
its  summit  info  the  river  which  washes  its  base. 
The  entrance  of  the  cave  is  in  (his  side,  about  two- 
thirds  of  (he  way  up.  It  extends  into  the  earth 
about  300  feet,  branching  into  subordinate  caverns, 
sometimes  ascending  a  little,  but  mori;  generally 
descending,  and  at  length  terminates  in  two  dil- 
ferent  places,  at  basons  of  water  of  unknown  ex- 
tent, and  which  appear  to  be  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  wafer  of  (he  river.,  The  vault  of  this 
cave  is  of  solid  lime-stone,  from  20  to  40  or  50  feet 
high,  through  which  water  is  continually  exudat- 
ing.  This  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the  cave 
has  incrusted  them  over  in  the  form  of  elegant 
drapery;  and  dripping  from  the  top  of  the  vault, 
generates  on  that,  and  on  the  base  below,  stalac- 
tites of  a  conical  form,  some  of  which  have  uiet 
and  formed  large  massy  columns.] 

MADELAINE,  or  Magdakena,  some  islands 
of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 
They  are  nine,  and  on  them  the  French  are  accus- 
tomed to  kill  the  nianati  or  sea-cows. 

MADERA,  a  large,  abundant,  and  navigable 
river  of  Peru.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Chu- 
quisaca  of  (he  province  of  Charcas  ;  it  runs  an  c. 
course  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  with  the  names 
of  La  Plata,  Chuquisaca,  Cachimayo,  and  Gua- 
pay  ;  and  (urns  its  course  n.  to  enter  the  Marauon 
or  Amazon,  with  the  name  of  La  Madera,  (or 
Wood),  on  account  of  the  vast  quantities  it  car- 
ries down  with  i(s  curren(,and  is  one  oldie  largest 
of  those  which  enter  (he  aforesaiil  river,  'rhc 
Indians  call  it  Cuyaii  or  Cayari,  and  lluy  allirm 
that  by  it  is  the  shortest  passage  to  the  provinces  of 
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Peru  by  tlic  Maranoii  or  Amazon.  It  has  indeed 
been  visited  by  some  Porlnffiiese,  in  1741,  as  far 
as  lat.  18'^  5.  near  to  Sandi  (Jruz  de  la  Sierra. 
From  tills  river  the  Portuguese  know  the  Maranon 
by  the  name  of'Amazonas,  and  up  to  it,  by  the 
name  of  Solimoes.  Accordin;:!'  to  the  geographer 
Don  .Iiian  de  la  Cruz,  it  keeps  the  name  of  Ma- 
dera only  from  the  junction  of  the  Marmore 
Grande  and  the  Itenes,  until  where  it  runs  into 
the  Maraiion  or  Amazon.  In  the  woods  imme- 
diately upon  its  banks  are  great  quantities  of  wild 
rrtfrto trees;  and  here  dwell  various  nations  of  in- 
fidel Indians,  namely,  the  Chiquitos,  Tapagazus, 
Avacaries,  On  panaris,  Guarinnmas,  Agazos,  and 
some  Tupinambos.  This  river  abounds  in  exqui- 
site fish,  especially  in  sea-cows  ;  and  on  its  shores 
are  found  tortoises  and  alligators.  It  enters,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  into  the  Marafioii  or 
Amazon,  by  the  s.  side,  in  about  y  24'  18"  s. 
latitude. 

Madera,  a  small  island  close  to  the  w.  coast 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  between  the  island 
of  Crisin  and  the  mountain  Cristi. 

MADOCTEG,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia  in  N.  America ;  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  San  Juan.  The  English  have 
an  establishment  for  their  commerce,  and  a  fort  tor 
its  defence. 

[MADRE  DE  Dios,  Port.  See  Christiana, 
St.  also  Resolution  Bay.] 

[Madre  de  Popa,  a  town  and  convent  of 
Tierra  Firnie  in  S.  America ;  situated  on  the  river 
Grande  or  Magdalena.  The  pilgrims  in  S.  Ame- 
rica respect  this  religious  foundation  with  zeal, 
and  resort  to  it  in  great  numbers  ;  many  miracles 
being  said  to  have  been  wrought  here  by  the  Holy 
Virgin,  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  fleet*  and  their 
sailors,  who  are  therefore  very  liberal  in  their  do- 
nations at  her  shrine.  It  lies  54  miles  e.  of  Carta- 
gena.] 

Madre  Gorda,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  the 
j)rovince  and  government  of  Nicaragua,  and 
kingdom  of  Guatemala,  opposite  the  Pearl  and 
Musqueto  isles. 

[MADRID.  See  New  Madrid.] 
MADRIG'AL,  or  Chapanchica,  a  city  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Popayiin  in  the 
Nucvo  Reyno  de  Granad;',  to  the  *.  of  the  ter- 
ritory formerly  inhabited  by  the  nation  of  the 
Abades  Indians.  It  is  in  a  craggy,  rough,  and 
barren  spot,  and  produces  nothing  but  maize,  of 
which,  however,  two  very  abundant  crops  are  ga- 
thered yearly.  It  has  some  gold  mines  in  its  dis- 
trict, which  are  scarcely  worked,  owing   to   thr 


poverty  of  the  neigh Iwurhood  ;  in  short,  it  ap- 
pears rather  like  a  miserable  village  than  a  city, 
this  name  being  but  ill  suited  to  it.  It  is 33  leagues 
almost.?.  olPopayan. 

Madiiigai.,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregiiniento  of  Cnllahuas  in  Pt-r'i. 

MAESTRA,  River  ofthe,  in  (lie  province  and 
goveriiincnt  of  Darien,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  s.  and 
enters  the  sea  opposite  the  isles  of  Rey  or  De  las 
Perlas. 

MACiALLANES,  Estrecuo  de,  a  channel 
or  celebrated  pass  which  conununicate.s  the  N. 
and  S.  seas,  formed  by  the  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  and  the  island  called  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  It  was  discovered  by  Fernando  de 
Magallanes,  a  Portuguese,  in  1520,  who  gave  it  his 
name  ;  but  others  call  it  the  strait  of  All  Saints. 
Its  length  from  r.  to  zv.  is  110  leagues,  and  its 
width  at  its  broadest  part  is  one.  It  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  pass,  on  account  ofthe  force  of  the  cur- 
rents, as  well  as  of  its  rocks  and  sand-banks,  and 
from  the  high  winds  which  prevail.  That  part  of 
the  continent  which  is  considered  the  n.  is  called 
the  coast  ofthe  Patagonians,  (Pat.tgones),  under 
which  article  we  shall  say  every  thing  that  relates 
thereto  ;  and  in  the  to.  part  ofthe  coast  are  innu- 
merable small  islands,  inhabited  by  some  few  bar- 
barians. In  1579,  the  Admiral  Pedro  Sarmiento 
de  Gamboa  foundetl,  by  order  of  Philip  II.  two 
towns  in  this  strait,  the  one  being  called  Nombre 
de  Dios  and  the  other  Filipolis ;  Don  Francisco 
de  Toledo  then  being  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  also  the 
same  person  who  sent  the  admiral  upon  this  com- 
mission :  but  the  colonists  and  founders  perished 
through  want,  and  the  place  has  since  that  j)eriod 
been  called  Port  of  Hunger.  The  English  and  all 
other  nations  frequented  this  pass  before  that  they 
discovered  the  strait  of  Maire,  a  much  shorter  and 
safer  passage ;  it  was  then  entirely  abandoned. 
Its  e.  mouth  or  entrance  is  in  lat.  52°  32'  s.  and  the 
K).  mouth  in  32"  40'. 

[The  temperature  of  these  straits  in  summer  has 
been  wrongly  compared  by  Commodore  liyron 
with  the  climate  of  England  in  mid-winter ;  the 
fact  is,  that  the  summers  arc  agreeable,  and  the 
winters  far  from  severe;  and  the  floating  islands 
of  ice  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  these  seas, 
particularly  in  the  summer,  are  driven  by  the  s. 
winds  blowing  from  the  antarctic  regions.] 
Series  ofthe  most  celebrated  Navigators  who  have 
passed  this  Strait. 

Fernando  Magallanes,  a  Portuguese,  in  1520. 

Garcia  de  Loaisa,  a  Spaniard,  in  1325. 
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Simon  dc  AIcozava,a  Spaniard,  iit  1335. 

Ciulierre  CaravaUo,  a  Portuguese,  in  1540. 

Ruiz  liopez  de  Vallalobos,  a  Sj)aniiird,  in  J549. 

Francis  Drake,  an  iMiglisliinan,  in  1.577. 

Pedro  Sarmienlo,  a  Spaniard,  in  1570. 

Diego  riorcz  de  Valdos,  a  Spaniard,  in  158  J. 

Thomas  Candish,  an    Englishman,     in    1587, 
1592. 

Richard  llawkiii!-,  an  Knglishman,  in  1593. 

Simon  Cordcro,  a  Fleming,  in  1599. 

Oliver  Noort,  a  Dutchman,  in  1599. 

Geoge  Spill)erg,  a  Dutchman,  in  IfilS. 

Bartolome  and   Gonzalo  Nodal,  Spaniards,    in 
1618. 

.lohn  Moore,  a  Dutchman,  in  1619. 

Jacob  Hcreniite,  in  1670. 

Charles  lienrv  Clarke,  in  1670. 

MAGALL.VNICAS  Tier  has,  a  large  and 
spacious  country,  extending  from  n.  to  *.  from 
the  Uamiras  of  Paraguay,  called  Pampas,  to  the 
Estrecho  de  Magallanes  or  .straits  of  Magellan  ; 
washed  on  the  e.  by  the  sea  of  Magellan,  and  w. 
by  the  Pacific.  It  is  inhabited  by  some  barbarous 
nations  of  Indians  but  little  known,  amongst  -whom 
are  the  Patagoncs  or  Tirumencos,  of  a  prodigious 
stature  and  well  formed ;  the  Cesarcs  to  the  e.  of 
the  source  of  the  river  of  Santo  Domingo  ;  the 
Poyas  and  the  Puelches,  bordering  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  and  being  divided  from  the  same 
by  the  river  Sur  I'ondo,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Pacific  or  S.  sea,  in  lat.  44^  38'  s.  and  serves 
as  tlie*.  boundary  of  Cliiloc.  The  territory  of  the 
c.  coast  is  low,  barren,  and  desert ;  and  towards  the 
s.  upon  the  strait,  it  is  lofl}'  and  full  of  woods  and 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  where  the  great 
chain  of  the  cordil/cru  of  the  Andes  terminates. 
These  woods  and  mountains  abound  in  tigers, 
wolves,  snakes,  monkeys  of  ditfcrent  kinds,  par- 
rots, and  other  birds  of  mo.st  beautiful  plumage. 
The  interior  of  this  vast  continent  is  entirely  un- 
known to  European  nations.  The  Father  Nicolas 
Mascardi,  ofthecompany  of  Jesuits  in  theprovince 
of  Ciiile,  was  the  first  missionary  who  passed  through 
Chiloe,  and  preached  the  gospel  to  those  barba- 
rians, receiving  at  their  hands  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom. The  climate  towards  the  .».  is  very  cold, 
and  in  the  Pampas  to  the  n.  very  hot.  The  Chi- 
lenos  consider  this  territory  as  part  of  their  king- 
dom. The  Father  Manuel  Garcia,  missionarj'  of 
the  extinguished  company,  is  the  first  who  in  his 
map,  dated  April  1746,  gave  an  account  of  the 
customs  of  these  barbarians,  who  are  generally 
called  serrnnos,  although  they  are  divided  into  two 
tribes  with  the  names  of  Puelches  and  Tuelchcs  : 
these  last  are  known  at  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  name 
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of  Magdaienistas ;  since  at  onetime,  when  a  famine 
happened,  they  came  as  far  up  the  country  as  to 
tlic  setl'ement  called  Magdalena :  the  others  arc 
called  Pampas  Matanzcros,  the}'  having,  from  the 
same  cause,  settled  themselves  near  the  settlement 
of  Matanza,  not  far  from  Buenos  Ayres.  All  these 
Indians  are  like  those  of  (he  other  .?.  settlements, 
fickle,  inconstant,  and  irresolute;  few,  however, 
exceed  them  in  fierceness  and  arrogance,  and  none 
in  the  miserable  state  in  which  they  live,  or  in  the 
poverty  consequent  upon  their  sloth ;  although 
some  indeed  have  settled  near  the  Spanish  towns, 
and  get  their  livelihold  by  industry.  Those  who 
inhabit  the  mountains,  although  the  cold  there  is 
intense,  prefer  going  naked  to  the  trouble  of  mak- 
ing themselves  garments,  if  perchance  they  may 
not  buy  some  of  the  Aucaes,  a  people  who  breed 
cattle,  and  make  these  articles  of  their  fleeces. 
They  sow  wheat,  and  grinding  it  between  two 
stones,  make  little  cakes.  They  have  copper  and 
other  metals,  which  they  found  to  make  spoons 
and  other  utensils,  though  these  arc  very  scarce. 
They  do  not  kill  (heir  c.-vttle  to  eat,  but  when 
hungry  they  bleed  them  and  drink  their  blood. 
Their  common  food  is  the  flesh  of  asses,  foxes, 
ostriches,  and  giianacos.  Those  who  are  in  com- 
merce wi(h  the  Spaniards  have  learnt  to  game; 
and  so  great  is  the  influence  of  this  vicious  passion 
upon  them,  that  they  will  sometimes  contiime 
playing  whole  nights  and  days  without  sleep. 
They  are  extremely  usurious  in  their  contracts, 
and  whatever  the  Spaniards  may  offer,  they  are 
sure  to  exact  something  more  :  they  will  go  many 
leagues  for  a  trifle:  they  buy  to  sell  again,  and 
their  good  faith  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  highway 
robbers  :  they  are  subject  to  the  most  abject  vices, 
and  are  void  of  all  natural  shame  or  modosty. 
They  are  not  without  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  in  their  idioms  they  have  words  tor  expressing 
him,  but  they  are  not  known  to  ofl'er  him  any  kind 
of  adoration,  although  it  was  asserted  by  a  Spa- 
niard, who  had  lived  for  some  time  a  captive 
amongst  them,  and  who  told  the  .same  to  the  Fa- 
ther (iarcia  before  mentioned,  that  he  had  always 
heard  them  mention  his  (the  Supreme  Being's) 
name  with  veneration.  There  are  suspicions  that 
the  Aucaes  adore  the  sun,  since,  when  they  catch 
any  animal  in  the  chase,  they  throw  up  the  blood 
towards  this  luminary  ;  the  women  also,  when  tliey 
have  brought  forth,  inmiediately  present  their 
children  to  the  moon  as  an  offering,  and  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  they  owe  them  to  her  libe- 
rality, or  perhaps  that  she  may  pour  down  her 
salutary  influence  upon  them.  They  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  soul,  and  when  any  one  dies, 
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tlie  old  women  collect  together  in  Ibcir  cabins,  and 
sittinir  down,  make  lamentable  plaints,  to  which 
tlic  relatives  answer  in  the  s:\itic  (one  ;  after  some 
days  the  body  is  carried  out  to  be  buried,  tosfctlier 
with  all  tiie  articles  that  were  used  by  tiic  person 
when  living,  taking  great  care  not  to  leave  any 
ihinn'tliat  niiiy  cause  a  remembrance,  linrniiigeven 
the  cal)in  in  which  he  lived,  and  arguing  it  as  one 
of  the  most  unfavourable  omens  should  they  hap- 
pen to  dream  of  him.  They  are  full  of  sujjcrsti- 
tion  and  witchcrafts,  and  to  this  the  women  arc 
particularly  given,  although  all  prize  themselves 
much  upon  having  frequent  communication  with 
the  devil.  Marriage  is  contracted  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  wife,  and  a  man,  when  he  does  not  agree 
with  one,  remedies  the  evil  by  buying  another; 
but  the  caciques  and  the  ricli  alone  are  able  to 
buy  the  number  they  wish  for.  When  any  one 
dies  without  children  the  brother  marries  the 
widow  ;  and  if  t!>c  wife  dies,  the  vacancy  is  fdled 
up  ill  the  same  way  by  her  sister,  should  she  have 
any,  and  jjroviiled  .slie  be  a  widow.  The  love 
which  the  fathers  and  mothers  bear  towards  their 
children  is  most  extravagant  :  they  never  chastise 
or  reprehend  them,  even  tiiough  these  should 
manifest  tl)c  greatest  insolence,  or,  even  at  the  mo- 
ment of  passion,  strike  them  :  on  the  contrary, 
should  such  a  case  occur,  they,  the  parents,  im- 
mediately make  M'hat  they  style  a  feast  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  father  speaks  to  the  son  with  the 
highest  respect  and  in  the  plural  number  ;  t'.ieson, 
with  the  greatest  indignity  to  the  father,  and  in  (he 
singular.  These  being  their  habits,  tliere  was  no 
end  to  the  disorders  which  arose  amongst  them, 
and  the  hope  of  reducing  them  to  the  faith,  in  pro- 
portion, declined  ;  but  in  1739,  four  chiefs  arrived 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  requesting  of  the  colonel  Don 
Juan  dcSan  Martin,  (hatsomeof  the  Jesuits  might 
be  sent  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  faith  : 
accordingly,  advice  being  sent  to  the  governor 
Don  Miguel  Salcedo,  this  person  wrote  to  the  fa- 
ther Lucas  Machoni,  then  provincial,  who  taking 
occasion  of  the  opportunity  that  presented  itself, 
sent  to  thefathers  Matias,  Strobl,  and  Manuel  Qui- 
rini,  who  offered  themselves  voluntarily,  and  la- 
boured with  much  success  in  the  reduction  of  these 
infidels. 

Catalogue  of  the  barbarous  Nations  and  principal 
Parts  of  the  Tierra  Magallanica. 
Barbarous  Nations.        Pueches, 
Csares,  Tirumentos. 

Chunianis,  Cilies. 

Huillanes,  Nombre  dc  Dios^ 

Patagones,  Filipolis. 

Poyas, 


Rivers, 
Angra, 
Camarones, 
Corricntes, 
Ciallego, 
I)e  los  liConcs, 
I)e  Martin, 
De  los  Martires, 
Nuestra  Senora, 
San  Julian, 
.•^an  Lazaro, 
San  Matias, 
Satita  Catarina, 
Santa  Cruz, 
I)e  Sardinas, 
De  los  Sauces. 

PromonUiricf, 
Buen  Siiccso, 
De  la  V'ictoria, 
Dcseado, 
Froivard, 
Horn, 

Montmouth, 
San  Juan, 
San  Isidro, 
Santa  Elena, 
Once  mil  Virgines, 

Ports. 
Buen  Suceso, 
De  Leones, 
Deseado, 
Enrrico, 
De  la  Hambre, 
Mauricio, 
Memniste, 
San  Geronimo, 
San  Julian, 

Magai.l.anicas,  a  port  of  the  land  in  the 
mountains  and  sierras  of  the  province  and  govern- 
vernment  of  Sonora. 

M.VGAZIN,  a  fort  which  belongs  to  the  Eng- 
lish, in  the  country  of  the  Iroquees  Indians,  on  the 
border  of  tlie  great  fall  of  Niagara,  in  the  strait  where 
the   lakes  Ontario  and  Osvego  comnninicatc. 

[MAGDALEN  Isles,  a  cluster  of  isles  n.  e,  of 
the  isle  of  St.  John's,  and  n.  lo.  of  that  of  Cape 
Breton,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  situated  be- 
tween lat.  47''  13'  and  47°  42'  n.  and  in  long.  61° 
40'  zt).  They  are  inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen. 
Sea-cows  used  to  frequent  them,  but  they  are  now 
become  scarce.  These  isles  have  been  fatal  to 
many  vessels.  The  chief  f  f  them  are  the  Dead 
Man,  Entry,  and  Romea  islands.  Seamen  wish  to 
make  them  in  fair  weather,  as  they  serve  them  to 
take  a  new    departure ;    but   in  foggy  weather 


Sardinas, 

Siiapenhanis, 

Valentino. 

Strails. 
Dc  Roche, 
Magallanes, 
Mai  re, 

Santa  Barbara, 
San  Isidro. 

Islands. 
Barneveldt, 
Buena  Justicia, 
Buena  Esperanza, 
Chonos, 

Dc  los  Apostolcs, 
De  los  Estados, 
Dcwacrt, 
Diego  Ramirez, 
Diego  Rodriguez, 
Diego  Ruiz, 
Eremita, 
EvangeJistas, 
Falkland, 
Luis  el  Grande, 
Mad  re  de  Dios, 
Maluina,  (Malvine), 
Ma  ire, 
San  IMartin, 
Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Catarina, 
Santa  Cruz, 
Showten, 
Sebald  or  Vccrlz, 
Talka, 
Trini(iad, 
York. 
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Or  blowing    woatlior    they   as    studiously    avoit! 
tliem.l 

MAGDALENA,  Graml   rivor  of  (lie,  one  of 
(lie  largest  in  S.  America,  in  the  Nuevo  Rcyno  tic 
Granada;  discovered  in  15^25,  hy   Uodrigo   Bas- 
tidas,  on  tiie  day  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  in   me- 
mory of  whom  he  gave  it  this  name.     Garcia  de 
Lerma  was  liie  first   who  iiavigateil  tiiis  river,  in 
1531.     It  riit's  in  the   province  of  I'opayan  from 
two  fountains,  which  are  in   the  mountains  to  liie 
w.  ofTimana,  tlirongii  wliicli   it   passes;  it  then 
traverses  and  irrigates   the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Neil)a,  and  follows  its  course  from  s.  to  w. 
running  upwards   of  300   leagues  before  it  enters 
the  sea,  and   first   receiving  the   wafers  of  inatiy 
other  rivers,  with  which  its  stream  becomes  mucii 
cnhirged  :   some  of  these  (ribu(ary   streams   arc   of 
lliemselvcs    abundant    rivers,    and    .sucli    are  the 
Cauca,  Cesar  or  Fonipatao,  Carari,  Macates,  Dc 
la  Miel,   Zarate,   anil  o(h('rs.    It  passes  through 
Honda,   Mompox,   Teuerife,  'I'anudameque,    and 
other  settlements;  and  is  navigable  from  its  moutii 
as  fiir   as  the   town   and  port  of  Honda,  the  same 
being  a  distance  of  ibO   leagues,     lis  shores   are 
covered  with  (hick  woods,   in   whicli   dwell  some 
barbarian  Indians,  who  are  ferocious  and  treaclie- 
rons.     Here   also  breed   immense   tigers,  and  the 
river  swarms  with  an  incredible  multitude  of  alli- 
gators as  well  as  with  every  kind  offish.     By  (his 
river  you  pass  to  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada, 
and  oti  it  is  brought  every  kind  of  mercliandize, 
and  a  great  traffic  carried  on  by  means  of  largo 
flat-boKomcd  boats,  which  are  here  (tailed  cham- 
pancs;  but  the  navigation  is  rendered  exceedingly 
irksome,   not   only   on   account  of  the   hea(,  but 
(lirough  (he  great  nuniber  of  musquitoes  with  which 
tills  river  is  infested.     At  its  entrance  into  the  sea 
it  forms  a  small  isle  or  rock,  w  Inch  is  desert,  and  is 
called  (he  Isla  Verde.     The  waters  of  this  river  do 
not  embody  (hemselves  wi(h  (he  sea  (or  a  <lis(ance 
of  more  than  yO  leagues ;  and  as  far  as  (his  (hey 
are  perlccdy  pure  and  sweet  to  drink.     l(s  moudi 
is  about  63  miles  to  (he  h.  e.  of  Cartagena,  in  la(. 
11^2'w. 

I\l.\fiij.*i.F,NA,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Qui(o,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  (he  corrci^imicnto  of 
the  dis(rict  of  Las  Cinco  Legnas  de  la  Capital. 

MAfiOAi.F.N'A,  another,  of  the  province  and  ror- 
regiiiiirnlo  of  lea  in  Peru  ;  annixcd  (o  (lie  curacy 
of  (he  town  of  Pisco,  upon  whicli  it  lies  very 
close. 

MAnnAM'NA,  another,  of  (he  province  and  cor- 
>ei'//n/(;/^o  of  Ccrcado  in  (he  same  kingdom  as  the 
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Maodai.ena,  another,  of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Octupan  in  Nueva  Espana. 

M At; nA LENA,  anodier,  of  the  head  setilemeut 
of  tile  district  of  Nojialuca,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
IV'peaca,  in  iXueva  Espana.  It  contains  61  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  from  its  head 
sc((lement,  near  the  settlement  of  Tlaco;nilco. 

Maodai.ena,  another,  which  is  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  maj/or  of  Chi- 
chicajia  in  the  same  kingdom,  and  of  the  province 
and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan.  It  is  of  a  mild  tem- 
I)eraturc,  and  contains  113  families  of  Indians,  who 
live  by  cultivadng  and  (radiiig  in  cochineal  and 
seeds.     It  is  three  leagues  from  the  capital. 

MAcnAi.EVA,  anoUier,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
(he  (lis(ric(  of  Agualnico,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Izatlan,  in  the  same  kingdom.  Its  population  is 
great,  and  it  has  a  convent  of  (he  religious  order  of 
San  Francisco.  Bc(ween  it  and  the  capi(al  is 
a  lake,  and  from  the  capital  it  is  distant  five 
leagues. 

Maouai.en'a,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Ixhuatlan,  and  alcaldia  mitjor  of 
('ordoba,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  60  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  eight  leagues  to  the  n.n.w. 
of  its  capital. 

Magoalena,  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  'I'lacolula,  and  alcaldia  maijor  of 
Xalapa,  in  the  same  kingdom.  Two  leagues  to 
the  n.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Magoat.ena,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Amatlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Zacadan,  in  the  same  kingdom.  One  league  from 
its  head  setdement. 

Magdaiena,  another,  of  (he  province  and  cor- 
res;im\cnlo  of  Enya  and  Chilhios  in  Peru  ;  an- 
nexed (<)  the  curacy  of  lalca. 

Maguai.ena,  another,  of  the  province  and 
corregimienlo  of  Caxamarca  in  the  same  king- 
dom as  the  former;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  La 
Asuncion. 

Magda^ena,  another,  of  (he  island  of  Cuba; 
situate  on  the  s.  const. 

Magdai.ena,  another,  of  the  missions  (hat  were 
held  by  the  Jesui(s  in  (he  province  of  Topia,  and 
kingdom  of  Nueva  V'izcaya  ;  situate  in  the  middle 
of  the  sicira  of  that  name,  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Piastla. 

Magoai.eva,  anodier,  of  (he  island  of  Guada- 
lupe, one  of  the  Antilles,  on  the  «•.  coast,  and' 
where  al>o  has  been  built  a  fort. 

Maodai.ena,  another,  of  (he  province  and  n/- 
raldia  mayor  of  Los  Zoqucs  in  the  kingdom   of 
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MagdaijEna,  anollier,  of  (lie  province  and 
kingdom  afore-mentioned. 

Magdalena,  anotlier,  of  (lie  missions  lliat  were 
held  b^'  the  rc<julars  of  llic  company  of  Jesuits  in 
the  province  of  California  ;  situate  near  the  coast 
of  the  gulf,  and  in  the  most  interior  j)art  of  tlie 
same. 

Magdalena,  anotiicr,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito  ; 
situate  in  the  country  of  the  Vuiquis  Indi- 
ans, on  the  sliore  of  the  river  Ubay  or  La  Mag- 
dalena. 

Magdalena,  a  city  of  Hispanola  or  St.  Do- 
mingo, founded  by  the  commander  Nicolas  de 
Ovando,  its  governor,  in  1304,  55  leagues  from  its 
capital.  It  is  at  present  reduced  to  a  very  mean 
and  scanty  population. 

Magdalena,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ajres,  in  lat.  35°  5' 6",  and 
long.  37°  35' 40". 

MAGDAr^ENA,  a  mountain  or  promontory  in  the 
interior  of  Canada,  where  there  is  a  celebrated  iron- 
mine,  which  promises  great  advantage,  as  well 
from  the  good  quality  as  from  the  abundance  of  this 
metal. 

Magdalena,  a  point  of  land  or  extremity  of 
the  s.  coast  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  ;  between 
the  point  of  Caizedo  and  the  bay  of  Cavallos. 

Magdalena,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  California 
or  Mar  Roxo  de  Cortes ;  between  the  two  ports  of 
Ado  Nuevo  and  Del  Marques. 

Magdalena,  another,  a  large,  convenient,  and 
beautiful  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  S.  sea,  and  king- 
dom of  Nueva  Espaiia,  discovered  by  Captain 
Sebastian,  a  Biscayan,  in  1601,  who  first  gave 
it  the  name  of  Santiago,  which  was  afterwards 
changed  to  that  of  Magdalena ;  in  lat.  23°. 

Magdalena,  an  island  of  the  Kstrccho  Magal- 
lanes,  (straits  of  Magellan),  opposite  the  point  or 
cape  San  Silvestre ;  also  called  St.  George  or  Dc 
los  Leones. 

Magdalena,  a  channel  or  narrow  pass,  in  the 
same  straits  of  Magellan,  formed  by  the  islands  of 
Rupert  and  Lord  Harrington. 

Magdalena,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Los  Texas  in  N.America,  which  runs 
into  the  sea,  between  tliat  of  Las  Flores  and  the 
Mexicano. 

Magdalena,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Choco,  and  district  of 
Raposo,  in  the  Nuevo  Ileyno  de  Granada.  It  runs 
into  the  S.  sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Gorgona. 

Magdalena,  another  river,  of  the  province 
aud  corregimiento  of  Guaraalies  in  Peru      It  luua 


e.  and  enters  the  Guallaga,  just  at  the  beginning  of 
its  course. 

MaliDalena,  anotiicr,  a  small  river  of  tlie  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia.  It 
runs  M.  and  enters  the  St.  Jjawrance. 

MAG'DELAINE,  or  Magdalena,  a  cape  ot 
tlie  territory  of  New  France  or  Canada  in  N.  Ame- 
rica. It  has  this  name  from  tlie  abbot  of  La  Mag- 
dalena, a  member  of  tiie  company  of  the  Hundred 
Associates,  formed  by  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  rai- 
iiLster  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
population  of,  and  settling  that  country  ;  which 
was  afterwards  ceded  to  the  religious  order  of  the 
extinguished  company  of  .Jesuits,  tliat  Ihcy  might 
establish  a  mission  there  amongst  tiie  Indians,  who 
came  from  tiie  very  remote  parts  to  tr;ide  in  skins 
with  the  French,  at  the  establishment  which  these 
held  on  the  border  of  the  river  of  the  Iroquces. 
In  the  aforesaid  country  are  abundant  mines  of 
iron;  and  in  1715,  various  fountiiins  of  mineral  wa- 
ters were  discovered,  which  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects, and  have  the  same  properties  as  tliose  of 
Forges  in  France. 

MA(jE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  s.  coast,  and  enters 
the  sea,  opposite  the  islands  of  Rey,  in  the  bay  and 
gulf  of  Panama. 

[M.-VGEE'S  Sonnd,  on  the  «.  w.  coast  of  N. 
America,  is  situated  in  Washington's  islands,  or 
what  the  British  call  Edward's  or  Charlotte's 
Isles,  so  called  by  two  different  captains  on  their 
first  falling  in  with  them.  Lat.  5^46'  w.  Lon?. 
131° 4(5' oi).  This  sound  is  divided  by  Dorr's 
island  into  two  parts,  leading  into  one.  The  other 
port  is  called  Port  Perkins.] 

[MAGEGADAVICK,  or  Magacadava,  or 
Eastern  River,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Passama- 
quoddy,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  true  St.  Croix, 
which  forms  part  of  the  c.  boundary  line  between 
the  United  Slates  and  New  Brunswick.  This  dis- 
puted line  lias  been  long  in  train  for  settlement, 
agreeable  to  the  treaty  of  1794.] 

MAGELLAN.     See  Magallanrs. 

MAGENE,  a  settlement  and  village  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  the  province  and  caplainship  of  Espi- 
ritu  Santo  in  Brazil. 

MAGES,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
miento of  Caman;i  in  Peru.  It  runs  u>.  and  enters 
the  sea  between  the  creek  ofQuilca  and  the  port  of 
Ocona. 

Mages,  a  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  of  the 
province  and  corcpnwuVM/o  of  Condesuyos,  in  tlie 
same  kingdom  as  the  former  river.     It  is  included 
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ill  p.irt  of  (he  two  jurisdiclions  which  are  distin- 
guishcil  by  the  names  ot"  Condesuyos  and  Are- 
quipa. 

MAGI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  ijoveniment 
of  Faraijuay  in  Peru.  It  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
Curiliva. 

MAGISTRAL,  a  sclllomcnt  and  real  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  province  of  Te|tC£ftiana,  and 
kingdom  ot'NuevaVizcaya,  in  N.America  ;  situate 
between  tlie  settlement  of  Tizonazo  and  tlic  river  of 
Las  Nasas.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  large  estate  called 
Calichal. 

MAGNA,  a  small  city  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regiiriento  of  (^uyo  in  tlie  kingrlom  of  Chile. 

MAtiOLTI,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
colony  of  Maryland  in  N.  America.  It  runs  e.  and 
enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Chesapeak. 

MAGOS,  Ai.uKA  DE  r.os  IIi;ves,  a  settlement 
of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  province  and  captains /lip 
of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Brazil  ;  situate  on  the  sea- 
coast,  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra  Lunar  or  Maestro 
Alvaro. 

Magos,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kingdom. 
It  is  small,  runs  e.  and  enters  the  Tocantines.  At 
a  small  distance  from  its  shore  the  Portuguese  Iiave 
a  stronir  tower. 

MAG  UA,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, at  the  e.  head.  Jt  enters  the  sea  in  the 
great  bay  of  Samana,  between  the  river  of  Las  Cu- 
lebras  atid  that  of  Sabaiia  dc  la  Mar. 

MxiiUA,  a  kingdom  of  Hispafiola  or  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  one  of  the  tour  into  which  it  was  di- 
vided,whenthc  islandwas  first  discovered  byChris- 
topher  Columbus,  its  name  signifies  a  level,  since 
it  comprel'.onded  that  territory  which  was  after- 
wards called  V  tga  Ileal,  the  same  being  80  leagues 
in  length  and  10  wide.  Fr.  Bartolome  de  las  Casas 
asserts,  that  upwarils  of  300  rivers  take  their  rise 
here;  and  that,  of  these,  ISare  as  wide  as  the  Ebro 
or  the  Ciuadalquivir.  We  must  easily  conceive 
that  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  this  statement, 
even  should  we  take  into  account  the  small  streams, 
which,  without  doubt,  are  very  numerous,  since 
the  waters  of  the  mountains  which  lie  to  the  ta. 
take  their  course  through  this  kingdom.  The 
chief  who  governed  at  Magna  when  the  Spaniards 
arrived,  was  called  Guarioncx,  and  had  his  capi- 
tal in  the  same  spot  where  these  afterwards  founcled 
the  city  of  La  Concepcion  de  la  Vega. 

M.V(iUA(LV,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
it  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Indians  of  its  name, 
runs  .V.  and  enlers  (lie  Pastaza,  at  the  same  place 
that  this  joins  the  Marafion  or  Amazon. 

MAGUAN,  a  cerro  or  very  lofty  mountain  of 
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tiic  province  and  government  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada.  It  is  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Portugnesa,  to  the  e.  of  the  town  of  San 
Jayme,  and  lying  between  botli. 

Maguan,  a  kingdom,  which  formerly  bore  this 
title,  in  Hispaijola  or  St.  Domingo,  when  the  island 
wns  possessed  by  the  Indians.  It  comprehended 
the  province  of  Cibao,  and  all  the  toiMsc  of  the 
river  Artibonito.  The  king  here  was  called  Coa- 
nabo  ;  he  was  a  Caribce,  and  had  come  over  to  the 
island  as  an  adventurer,  to  seek  his  fortune.  Pos- 
sessing great  valour,  he  soon  became  respected  by 
the  natives,  and  by  degrees  gained  such  an  influ- 
ence over  them  as  to  establish  a  title  to  no  small 
consideration.  The  Spaniards  afterwards  founded 
here  a  town,  with  the  name  of  San  Juan  de  Ma- 
guana,  which  remained  but  for  a  short  time,  and 
stood  in  the  spot  which  the  French  call  Savana  de 
San  Ovan. 

MAGUANA,  Mayaguana,  or  Marigl'ana, 
an  island  of  the  N.  sea  ;  situate  to  the  n.  n.  zc.  of 
the  islands  of  Caicos.  By  this  island  is  formed 
what  is  called  the  Old  Channel,  which  used  to  be 
navigated  by  the  Spaniards,  until  the  charmel  of 
Bahama  was  discovered  by  the  pilot  Anton  dc  Ala- 
minos. 

MAG  UA  III,  a  cape  or  extremity  of  the  coast  of 
the  country  of  Las  .\mazonas,or  point  of  the  island 
of  Marajo,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Marafion. 

MAGUATIDA,  Sh.ura  dc,  some  mountains  of 
the  province  and  government  of  La  (iuayana  or 
Nueva  Andalucia.  It  runstrom  e.  toK. ;  between 
the  river  Caura  and  the  Orinoco. 

MAGIJEBASA.     Sec  Magues. 

MAGUfX'K,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  V  irginia ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Seyota. 

MAGUEGAZU,  or  Magufyazh,  a  lake  of 
the  province  and  country  of  the  Amazonas,  in  the 
part  possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  a  rcbalso 
or  arm  of  the  river  of  Los  Abacachis,  wliich  is  a 
waste-water  of  the  river  of  La  Madera. 

MAGUELON,  an  island  of  the  N,  sea,  in  N. 
America,  one  of  the  three,  and  the  most  xs.\  of  those 
by  Newfoundland,  li  is  not  so  lofty  as  tlie  other 
two,  and  is  three  quarters  of  a  league  long. 

MAGL'ES,  or  AlAGiEBAZA,a  river  of  (lie  pro- 
vince and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part 
possessed  by  the  Portuenese.  It  rises  in  (he  terri- 
tory otthe  Andirases  Indians,  runs  n.w.  and  bend- 
ing its  course  n.  for  many  leagues,  enters  the  Aba» 
cachis,  which  is  an  arm  of  (ha(  of  (he  M;idei-,i,  and 
according  (o  (he  description  of  Mr.  Bellin,  enters 
the  lake  of  Magucgnzu. 

Maoit.s,  anothrr  river,  in  rrnzil.  rising  in  the 
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sierra  of  Corixes.  It  runs  /;.  and  bciuling  its 
course  lo  the  c.  ciifcis  the  'I'ocniitines,  between  llie 
rivers  of  Pucnte  and  Santa  J.ncia. 

[MAHACKAMACK,  a  river  ivliich  falls  into 
the  Delaware  from  the  n.  c.  at  the  n.  a",  corner  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.] 

MAHANATAN,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  in 
N.  America,  near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia. 

[MAHAS,  Indians  of  N.America,  They  have  no 
idea  of  exclusive  possession  of  soil.  About  ten 
years  since,  they  boasted  of  700  warriors.  'J'hey 
have  lived  in  a  village,  on  tlie  w.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri, 236  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plate, 
where  they  cultivated  corn,  beans,  and  melons: 
they  were  warlike,  and  the  terror  of  their  neigh- 
bours, in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1802,  they 
■were  visited  by  the  small-])ox,  which  reduced 
their  numbers  to  something  less  than  300 ;  they 
burnt  their  village,  and  have  become  a  wandering 
nation,  deserted  by  the  traders:  the  consequent 
deficiency  of  arras  and  ammunition  has  invited 
frequent  aggressions  from  their  neighbours,  which 
have  tended  to  reduce  them  still  further.  They 
rove  principally  on  the  waters  of  the  river  Qui- 
curre,  or  Rapid  river.  The  counlrj'  is  generally 
level,  high,  and  open  ;  it  is  fertile,  and  tolerably 
well  watered.  They  might  easily  be  induced  to 
become  stationary  ;  they  are  well  disposed  towards 
the  Avhites,  and  are  good  hunters:  their  country 
abounds  in  beaver  and  otter,  and  their  trade  will 
increase  and  become  valuable,  provided  they  be- 
come stationary,  and  are  at  peace.  The  Tetons 
Bois-brule  killed  and  took  about  sixty  of  them  some 
short  time  since.] 

MAHO,  a  large  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  La  Guayana  to  the  w.  It  flows  down 
from  the  gold  mountains,  and  unites  itself  with  the 
river  Tacatii,  and  afterwards  collecting  the  waters 
of  other  rivers,  forms  the  lake  Blanco,  which  enters 
the  Negro  on  its  «.  side. 

Maho,  another  river,  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. It  rises  from  the  n.  coast,  runs  n.  and  en- 
ters the  grand  river  of  Jacques. 

Maiio,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  island  Gua- 
dalupe, one  of  the  Antilles.  It  runs  e.  and  enters 
the  sea  in  the  bay  of  tlie  Cul  de  Sac  Petit,  between 
the  rivers  of  Lezard  and  De  Coin. 

Maho,  a  small  port  oftiie  French,  in  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  It  lies  on  the 
s.  coast,  between  the  b:iy  of  Canoa  and  Benet  river. 

MAHOMAS,  a  nation  of  Indians,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Paraguay,  who  inhabit 
the  shores  of  the  lake  of  this  name,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Don  Martin  del  Barco,  beautiful  pearls  arc 


found.  These  Indians  were  friends  and  allies  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  were  on  this  account  attacked 
in  IGlO  by  the  Guaranies,  who  killed  many,  and 
took  others  prisoners.  The  Mahamas,  however, 
sought  the  protection  of  their  allies,  and  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Spanish  province  having  rendered  them 
supplies  of  men,  together  with  an  olliccr  and  other 
Indians,  who  had  been  brought  together  by  the 
I'ather  Marcclo  Lorenzann,  of  the  extinguished 
comjjany  of  Jesuits,  conditions  of  peace  were  j)ro- 
posed.  These  were  rejected,  and  the  Mahomas,  in 
consequence,  pursued  their  enemies  with  such 
valour  and  firmness,  that  they  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  their  liberty.  They  were 
reduced  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  a  settlement  of 
them  formed  by  San  Ignacio  G'uazu,  one  of  those 
who  formed  part  of  the  so  celebrated  missions  of 
Paraguay,  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits. 

[MAIIONE  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
is  separated  froni  Margaret's  bay,  by  the  promon- 
tory on  which  is  the  high  land  of  Aspotagoen.] 

[MAHONING,  a  township  on  Susquchaimah 
river,  in  Pennsylvania.] 

[MAllONOY,  a  township  on  Susquehannali 
river,  in  Pennsylvania.  Sec  Nouthlmberland 
County.] 

MAHlJATI,  or  Manas,  a  large  lake  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  and  territory  of  the  Xibaros  Indians,  to 
the  H.  It  communicates  with  the  river  Iluallaga 
by  means  of  a  narrow  channel,  which  is  half  a 
league  long  in  the  e.  part.  It  abounds  greatly  in 
crocodiles  and  tortoises,  and  its  centre  is  in  lat.  5° 

MAHURI,  a  mountain  of  the  island  of  Cayenne, 
at  the  skirt  of  which  the  French  have  an  establish  • 
merit. 

MAIBACA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  Giiayaii.i,  in  the  part  posscsed 
by  the  Dutch.  It  runs  info  the  sea  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Demerari. 

[MAIDENHEAD,  a  small  neat  village  in  Hun- 
terdon county,  New  Jersey,  having  a  Presbyterian 
church,  half-way  bctwecii  Princeton  and  Trenton, 
on  the  great  post-road  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  township  of  Maidenhead  contains  1032 
inhabitants,  including  160  slaves.] 

[MAIDSTONE,  a  township  in  Essex  county, 
in  Vermont,  on  Connecticut  river,  containing  125 
inhabitants.] 

MAIGUATIDA.     See  Mag  la  ri  da. 

MAINA.S,  a  province  and  government  of  (lie 
kingdom  of  Quito  ;  bounded  e.  by  the  provinces 
of  Qnisos  and  J:ien  de  Bracamoros.  Its  limits  on 
the  n.  and  s.  are  altogether  unknown.     This  ex- 
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tensive  country  lakes  ils  name  from  llic  numerous 
nation  of  Indians  v.bo  inhabit  if,  and  was  con- 
quered in  JGIS  \iy  Cieneral  Don  Diejjo  Vaca  de 
Veffa,  \\lio  Mas  its  lirst  governor.  In  1G58,  it  was 
visited,  for  the  purpose  of  sliecldini;  tlie  liglit  of  the 
jfosjiel,  by  tlio  l-'att'crs  Ciaspar,  Ciixin,  and  Lucas 
de  la  Ciieva,  of  the  society  of  llie  Jesuits,  who  esla- 
blitlied  some  very  flourisliing  missions  on  both 
shores  of  the  riv(T  ]\laranon.  Indeed  tliese  mis- 
sions continued  to  do  infiMite  good,  until  the  time 
of  the  abolition  ol  the  order  in  !7G7.  In  JG35,  an 
insurrection  occurred  amongst  tliesc  IVIainns  In- 
dians, of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  de  IJorja,  but 
tlicy  were  again  jincilied,  and  once  more  reduced 
tea  civilized  lili?,  tlirough  the  unabating  exertions 
of  the  aforesaid  missionaries.  These  Indians  are 
very  idle,  and  inclined  to  drunkenness,  diL.liones(y, 
and  superstition.  They  wander  naked  through 
the  woods,  and  maintain  themselves  by  fishing  an<l 
the  chase,  using  for  their  weapons  bo\ss  and 
arrows.  After  these  were  reduced  to  the  faith  and 
(he  dominion  of  (he  crown  of  Castille,  several  other 
barbarous  nnlions  were  discovered,  vho  being 
equally  converted  by  the  regulars  of  the  co:r  jjany 
of. Jesuits,  formed  (lie  missions  commordy  called 
De  Mainas,  which  extended  from  (he  Pongo  or 
strait  of  Manseriche,  upon  the  zc.  shore  of  the  .Ma- 
railon,  as  far  as  the  settlement  of  Lorefo  de  Ticu- 
nas,  and  s.  as  far  as  the  river  Yavari,  in  lat.  2'  4', 
occupying  a  space  of  9CS  leagues  from  e.  to  w. 
The  climate  is  very  hot  and  moist,  and  the  terri- 
tory consists  entirely  of  woods,  marshes,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  The  productions  are  white  and  black 
wax,  cacao,  and  zeiriajiarilla ;  and  only  in  some  of 
the  llamiras  is  there  grown  grain  for  the  subsistence 
of  (he  inhabiiants.  In  (liis  province  is  the  re- 
nowned meridian,  or  line  of  (lemarcntion,  drawn 
by  the  Ponlifl"  Alexander  VI.  between  the  domi- 
nion of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portug:iI,  a  subject 
which  had  hitherto  caused  so  much  litigation  be- 
tween these  two  crowns.  The  capital  o!  this  j)ro- 
vincc  was  formerly  the  city  of  San  I'rancisco  <le 
Borja,  but  since  the  time  that  this  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed,  this  honour  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  town  of  I,a  I.nguna;  where  resides  the 
superior  of  the  mission.'-,  as  also  tiie  governor, 
when  he  goes  down  from  Quito  upon  his  visitation. 
The  other  settlements  founded  by  (he  missions  are 
as  follows  : 
S,  Bartolome    de    Nc-     El  N'ombre  de  Jesus, 

eoay,  S.  Pablo  dc  (iuajoya, 

S.  Estanislao  de  Agiia-     El  Nombrcde  \iarin, 

rico,  S.  Xavier  de  Icaguafes, 

S.  T/Uis  fionzaga,  S.  Juan  Hnptista  dc  los 

Santa  Cruz,  Encavellados, 
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La  IJeyna  de  los  An- 
geles, 
S.  Xavier  dc  Urarines, 
S.  Francisco  de  Borja, 
S.  Ignacio  de  Mainas, 
S.  .Andres  del  Alto, 
Santo   Tomas    de    An- 

doas, 
Simigaes, 
S.  Joicph  de  Pinches, 


S,   Antonio    Abad     de 
A 


^Aguanos, 
Nuestra  Senora   de   las 
Nievesde  Yurima- 
guas, 
S.  Antonio  de  Padua, 
S.  Joacjuin  de  la  Grande 

Omagua, 
S.  Pablo  Apostol  dc  Na- 
peanos, 
Concepcion   de   Cagua-     S.  Felipe  de  Amaonas, 
panes,  S.  Simon  de  Nahuapo, 

Presentncion  de  Ciiaya-     S.  Francisco   Regis  de 

vitas,  Yameos, 

Encarnacion  dc  Parana-     S.  Ignncio  de   Pevas  y 

puras,  "Cuidaraes, 

Conce|)cion  de  Xibaros,     Nuestra    Sefiora  de   las 
S.  Antonio    de  la    La-  Nicves, 

guna,  S.  Francisco    Regis    del 

S.  Xavier    de    Chanii-  Rnradero, 

euro,  Santa  Teresa  de  Mainas. 

Series  of  the  Governors  of  Mainas. 

1.  Don  Diego  Vaca  de  Vega,  conqueror  of  the 
province. 

2.  Don  Pedro  Vaca  de  la  Cadena. 

3.  Don  Martin  de  la  Uiva. 

4.  Don  .Juan  Mauriciode  Vaca. 

5.  Don  Jeronimode  Vaca. 

C.  Don  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Orellana. 

7.  Don  Luisde  Itnrbide. 

8.  Don  .Joseph  de  Lizarz(\buru. 
n.   Don  Ju.m  Antonio  de  Toledo. 

10.  Don  Antonio  Pastoriza. 

11.  Don  Antonio  Mena  y  Bermudez. 

12.  Don  Joseph  de  Larrazaval. 

13.  Don  Antonio  de  la  Pefia. 

[MAINE,  District  of,  belonging  to  Massachu- 
setts, is  situated  between  lat.  43' and  J5°  50' «.  and 
between  long.  GG'^  37'  and  71°  fi'.  ;  bounded  ;/.  by 
liower  Canada,  e.  by  the  province  of  New  Bruiis- 
wick,  5.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  w,  by  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  district  of  Maine  is  in  length,  on  an 
average,  200  miles,  and  ils  average  breatlth  120 
miles  :  containing  40,000  square  miles,  or 
l'5,G00,riOO  acres.  It  is  divided  into  five  counties, 
viz.  York,  Cumberland,  Ijincoln,  Hancock,  anci 
Washington:  these  are  subdivided  into  near  200 
incor|)orated  townships  and  ]ilantations  ;  iidiabited 
by  9G,.01O  free  iieojile.  The  chief  (owns  are  Port- 
land, the  nietr(HM)Iis  of  the  district  of  Maine,  York, 
Pownalborough,  and  W'iscasset,  Hallowell,  Bath, 
NValdoboroiigh,  Penobscot,  and  Machins.  The 
Inst  mentioned  is  the  otdy  incorjuirated  touti  in 
\\'ashinglon  county,  the  other  settlenients  being 
only  plantations.     The  chief  rivers  arc  Penobscot, 
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Kenncbeck,  Siico,  Amiroscoirsin,  S(.  Croix,  &c. 
besides  a  vast  iiiniiber  of  .sin;ill  rivers.  The  most 
noted  likes  arc  Moosclicad,  Scoodic,  and  Seba- 
cook.  The  chief  bays  are  I  hose  ofCasco,  Penob- 
scot, Macliias,  Saco,  and  Passamaqiioddy.  Tiic 
most  remarkable  capes  are  tliosc  of  Neddock,  Por- 
poise, Elizabeth,  Small  point,  Pemaqnid,and  Petit 
INIanan. 

Tlie  district  of  Maine,  (Iioii!i;h  an  elevated  tract 
of  coiiiilry,  cannot  be  called  mountainous.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  lands  are  arable  and  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  i)articnlarly  between  Penobscot 
and  Kennehcck  rivers.  On  some  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast,  the  lands  are  but  indift'erent.  The  lands  in 
this  district  ma3' be  considered  in  tiirec  divisions; 
the  first,  compreliendin!^  the  tract  lying  e.  of  Pe- 
nobscot river,  of  about  4,500,000  acres;  the  se- 
cond, and  best  tract,  of  about  4,000,000  acres, 
lying  between  Penobscot  and  Kennebeck  rivers  ; 
tlic  third,  first  settled  and  most  populous  at  pre- 
sent, Zi\  of  Kennebeck  river,  containing  also  about 
4,000,000  acres.  The  soil  of  this  country  in  ge- 
neral, where  it  is  properly  fitted  to  receive  the  seed, 
appears  to  be  very  friendly  to  the  growth  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  and  fla.v,  as  well  as 
for  the  production  of  almost  all  kinds  of  culinary 
roots  and  plants,  and  for  English  grass  ;  and  also 
for  Indian  corn,  especially  if  the  seed  be  procured 
from  a  more  n.  climate.  Hops  are  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  this  country  ;  and  it  is  also  uncommonly 
good  for  grazing,  and  large  stocks  of  neat  cattle 
may  be  fed  both  summer  and  winter.  The  natural 
growth  of  this  district  consists  of  while  pine  and 
spruce  trees  in  large  quantities,  suitable  for  masts, 
boards,  and  shingles;  maple,  beech,  white  and 
grey  oak,  and  yellow  birch.  The  low  lands  pro- 
duce fir,  which  is  neither  fit  for  timber  nor  (uel, 
but  yields  a  balsam  that  is  highly  prized.  Almost 
the  whole  coast  n.  c.  of  Portland  is  lined  with 
islands,  among  Avhich  vessels  may  generally  anchor 
with  safely. 

The  principal  exportsof  this  country  are  various 
kinds  of  lumber,  as  pine  boards,  ship  timber,  and 
every  species  of  split  lumber  manufaclnred  from 
pineand  oak  ;  these  are  exported  from  the  various 
ports  in  immense  quantities.  A  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  increasing  here.  A  cliarter  for  a  college 
has  been  granted  by  the  legislature,  and  five  acade- 
mies incorporated  and  endowed  with  handsome 
grants  of  public  lands.  Town  schools  are  gene- 
rally maintained  in  most  of  the  towns.  The  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  possess  between  eight 
and  nine  million  acres  in  this  district,  independent 
of  what  they  have  sold  or  contracted  to  .«ell,  which 
bring  into  tlis  treasury  the  net  sum  of  269,005/. 
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&f.  7rf.  currency;  and  besides  about  two  million 
acres  between  St.  Croix  and  Passamacjuoddy  in 
dispute  between  the  L'niled  Stales  and  (he  IJnlish 
nation.  Exclusive  of  the  lan<ls  sold,  about  3S."),000 
acres  have  been  granted  for  the  encouragemeni  o( 
literature,  and  other  useful  and  hinnane  i)ur- 
poses. 

Altempis  were  made  to  settle  this  country  as 
early  as  1607,  on  the  w.  side  of  Kenncbeck  river  : 
but  they  proved  unsuccessful,  and  were  not  re- 
peated till  between  IG'iO  and  1630.  In  16.'35,  the 
K.  part  of  it  was  granted  to  Ferdiiiando  (Jorgcs 
by  the  Plymouth  company,  and  he  first  inslituled 
a  government  in  this  province.  In  163^,  this  pro- 
vince came  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  Massaciiu- 
sells,  and  was,  by  charter,  incorporated  with  il  in 
J691.  Its  jjopulation  has  been  always  increasing 
greatlv  ;  and  in  the  census  of  J 810,  it  numbered 
228,703  souls.] 

MAlPn,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ror- 
regimietito  of  Rancagua  in  (he  kingdom  ofCiiilc. 
It  contains  six  vice-parishes,  and  in  the  district  of 
its  Cordillera  are  the  renowned  silver  mines  of  (^o- 
pavana,  San  Simon,  and  San  Pedro  Nolasco, 
which  yielded  at  their  first  being  worked  .OOO 
marks  each  caxon :  at  prcsenl  they  only  render  fiom 
20  to  40,  and  indeed  (hey  cannot  be  worked  all 
the  year  round.  Here  is  also  a  cop[)er  mine  :  and 
the  settlement  is  near  the  lake  of  Aculeo. 

Maipo,  a  river  of  this  jirovince  and  kingdom. 
It  is  large,  and  notorious  from  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  drowned  in  il.  It  rises  from 
the  lake  Piidaquill,  ami  runs  with  such  force,  that 
at  (he  (ime  of  its  overflows,  no  bridge  can  be  found 
(o  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  current  :  accord- 
ingly the  only  bridge  used  is  made  of  ro;  es,  very 
strong  and  tightly  knit  together.  The  waters  <»f 
this  river  are  very  thick,  and  entering  as  it  does 
into  the  sea  with  great  violence,  it  causes  (he  lalter 
to  retire  as  it  were  a  considerable  distance  from  its 
mouth  ;  leaving  a  very  visible  circle  or  line  of  do 
marcation  between  its  own  waters  and  those  of  the 
sea.  lis  waters  are  very  cold,  and  do  not  allay 
thirst,  owing  to  their  being  impregnated  with  par- 
ticles of  salt.  This  quality,  however,  renders  very 
delicate,  and  in  high  estimntion,  the  flesh  of  (ho 
sheep  that  feed  upon  ils  banks.  It  abounds  in 
very  dainty  fish,  and  particularly  in  (rout.  It 
enters  the  Pacific  or  S.  sea,  in  lat.  33°  43'  2"  jr. 

Maipo,  a  volcano  in  the  same  province  and 
kingdom. 

MAIPURES,  Santa  Tehesa  dc,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  San  .Juan  de 
los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo  lieyno  de  Granada ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Orinoco,  and  of 
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Hnotlicr  river,  called  Tiiparro,  wliich  enters  llie 
bame. 

Maipcues,  another  spltlcmcnt,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  San  Fernando,  in  tlie  province  and 
governinent  of  La  Cinayana  ;  fonndcd  by  the 
chief  of  the  squadron,  Don  Joseph  de  Ilnrrinsa, 
■who  gave  it  tliis  name  out  of  respect  (o  King  Don 
Fernando  V'l.  wlio  then  reigned  in  Spain.  Al- 
though it  was  honoured  also  with  the  title  of  ci(y, 
it  fiourihhed  so  little,  and  is  at  the  present  day 
such  a  miserable  village,  as  ill  to  become  the 
name. 

MAIPUROG,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  runs  into  the  sea 
close  lo  the  cape  Del  Norte. 

M.'MQUITLA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
govcrmnent  of  Venezuela;  situate  on  the  ».  coast 
of  the  city  of  (,'aracas,  and  to  the  c.  of  La  (itiaira. 

MAlliA,  Strait  of,  a  channel  whicli  lends  from 
(he  N.  to  the  S.  sea,  between  La  Tierra  del  Fuego 
and  the  i.sland  of  Los  Estados.  It  is  also  called 
Strait  of  St.  Vincent,  and  took  the  former  name 
from  James  le  Mairc,  a  Fleming,  who  discovered  it 
in  IGKJ,  sailing  in  the  ship  Concord  with  Willinm 
Cornelius  Schouten,  John  Theodore  Ilornan,  Con- 
rade  Tlieodore  Oosterblocker,  Nicholas  Peter 
Oosthyse,  and  Cornelius  Kinnerser,  all  companions 
and  equally  concerned  in  the  iitting  out  of  the  said 
vessel.  This  strait  was  afterwards  discovered  by 
Bartolome  and  Gonzalo  Garcia  Nodal  in  1618, 
Juan  de  Mora  in  ItilfJ,  and  Jacob  Ileremite  Clerk 
in  1G2L  It  is  eight  leagues  long,  and  its  currents 
are  very  violent.  It  has  become  the  common  pass 
for  entering  into  the  S.  sea,  ever  since  it  was  dis- 
covered, being  a  shorter  route  than  that  through  (he 
straits  of  Magellan.  The  cape  of  San  Diego, 
which  is  at  its  entrance,  stands  in  lat.  5^^  42'  5. 
and  the  centre  of  the  strait  is  in  54"^  52'. 

MAIRFNE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  San  Juiin  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Keyno  de  Granada,  of  the  district  of  the  city  of 
Santia>rc)  de  la  Alalaya,  and  enters  the  Meta. 

M.\1S()N,  FiiANcoisE,  a  settlement  of  New 
France  or  Canada,  in  the  territory  of  the  Nekou- 
banistis  Indians;  situate  on  (he  shore  of  the  lake 
of  San  P(Hlro. 

MAISY,  Cape,  (he  e.  cx(rcmi(y  of  (he  island  of 
Cuba,  llib  leagues  from  (he  point  of  Hicacos,  and 
15  from  Hispafiola  or  St.  Domingo.  It  is  in  lat. 
20''  20',  and  long.  .'JOF  '^2'. 

MAITI'^N,  a  fountoin  of  the  province  and  ror- 
/egiiiiieiilo  of  Santiago  in  tin"  kingdom  of  Chile, 
much  cilebrated  tor  its  delicate  and  wlioIesom<? 
waters,  which  gush  out  cold  during  the  hottest 
seasons.     It  has  this  name  from  a  tree  that  is  thus 
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called,  and  which,  amongst  many  others  of  (he 
same  kind,  grows  here  just  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
table  formed  of  the  living  rock,  which  is  made  use 
of  as  such  by  the  numerous  visitors  who  come  from 
the  city  of  Santiago,  and  are  accustomed  to  take 
a  collation  here  ;  the  same  tree  forming  an  arbour, 
for  its  bows  spreading  very  widely  is  capable  of 
shadowing  many  persons  ;  moreover  it  is  green  all 
the  year  round.  At  the  loot  of  this  tree  passes  the 
stream  of  the  fountain,  which  takes  its  rise  at  a 
small  distance  higher  up  from  a  cleft  rock  ;  from 
whence  it  winds  its  course  through  shady  woods, 
and  banks  covered  with  a  variety  of  herbs  and 
flowers. 

MAIZ,  Valli;  drt,,  a  settlement  of  Indians, 
converted  by  (he  missions  tha(  are  held  by  (he  re- 
ligions order  of  San  Francisco,  in  (he  district  of 
(he  alraliUa  mnijoT  of  Guadalcazar  in  (he  province 
and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Espana.  I(  contains  107  inhabi(an(s  of 
Spaniards,  Muslees,  and  Muladocs,  and  1 123  of 
Indians,  who  for  (he  most  jiart  live  out  of  the  set- 
dement,  in  small  farms  which  (hey  have  ujjon  (he 
mountains.  It  is  22  leagues  from  Tula,  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  missions. 

Maiz,  another  settlement,  in  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tamazunchalc,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Valles,  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  situate  on 
the  bank  of  a  large  stream,  whicli  divides  this 
jurisdiction  from  that  of  Guadalcazar,  in  one  of  the 
valleys  of  Ostilipac,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  nar- 
row defde.  Its  po])ul:iti()n  consists  of  29  families 
of  Indians,  and  150  of  Spaniards,  Muslers,  aiul 
Mulattocs.  The  temperature  is  cold,  and  nothing 
is  cultivated  but  maize.  The  plough  is  u.->ed  here, 
which  is  no(  (he  case  in  any  other  of  (he  settlements. 
In  its  vicinity  dwell  upwards  of  000  families  of 
Pames  Indians,  who  admit  oidy  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  matrimony.  IJesides  these,  are  29 
other  families  who  dwell  upon  the  said  mountains, 
where  they  are  in  want  of  wa(er  and  every  o(hcr 
necessary,  and  causing  a  general  surprise  as  (o  (he 
marmer  by  which  they  can  possibly  sustain  them- 
selves.    It  is  2G  leagues  from  its  head  settlement. 

[MAJABAGADUCE,  in  the  district  of  Maine, 
at  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  rirer,  on  the  e.  side.] 

MAJ.VDILL.A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tncuman  in  Peru  ;  situate  on  ihc 
shore  and  at  the  source  of  a  river  which  enters  the 
Didce. 

MA.IAGUA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Antinquia  in  the  Nuevo  Keyno  de 
Granada  ;  siluale  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Caucaj 
and  on  an  islanil  formed  by  (his  river. 

MAJATES,  a  ye(tlemen(  of  the  province  auJ 
S  I  2 
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jjovcrnment  of  Cartngena  in  (he  Nuevo  Rcyno  dc 
Granada.  Near  it  is  an  t'sfntc  of  the  same  name. 
it  I'ormcrly  belongvc!  to  (lie  .(csuils,  and  here  it  was 
(Iiat  a  certain  Ne^^ro  woman,  a  servant  of  tlie  col- 
lege, who  tip  to  tiic  year  17^8  had  brought  forth 
seven  times,  after  having  had  intercourse  with 
otlier  Negroes,  jjrodnced  seven  other  children  com- 
pletely white,  and  with  hair  curly  like  the  Negroes, 
but  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  Marquis  of  Villa- 
liernio^a,  who  was  governor  of  that  place,  brought 
to  this  court,  in  17^9,  a  woman  of  the  same  lair 
character  and  leaMires,  Doila  Maria  Bejarano,  wife 
of  Don  Dimisio  de  Alccdo,  who  was  president  of 
the  royal  audience  of  Quito,  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  author  ol' this  dictionary.  This  settlement 
is  12  le;ignes  to  the  h.  of  its  capital. 

MA  JIS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainsliip  of  S.  Vicente  in  Brazil;  situate  on  tlie 
shore  and  at  the  source  of  the  river  Paraiba  del 
Sur. 

[MAKEFIELD,  Upper  and  Lower,  town- 
ships in  Buck's  county,  Pennsylvania.] 

MALA,  San  Pedro  dc,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimunto  of  Cafiete  in  Peru  ; 
situate  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  the  same  name,  ce- 
lebrated from  the  difl'erences  between  Francisco 
Pizarro  and  Diego  de  Almagro  having  been  ad- 
justed here,  as  well  as  by  its  abundance  of  salt- 
petre, and  tlie  method  used  for  its  purification  ; 
the  same  being  taken  to  Lima  lor  making  gun- 
powder. 

Mala,  a  river  of  this  province  and  kingdom. 
It  rises  in  the  province  of  Yauyos,  runs  w.  and 
enters  the  sea  near  the  former  settlement. 

Mala,  a  point  or  extremity  of  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Veragua  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tierra  Firme,  where  there  is  a  shoal  or 
string  of  rocks,  which  runs  two  leagues  into  the 
S.  sea. 

Mai. A,  another,  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  of  the 
same  kingdom,  at  a  small  distance  from  this  city. 
One  of  the  two  which  form  the  bay  of  the  llio 
Grande. 

[MALABAR,  Cape,  or  Sandy  Point,  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  projecting  out  from  the  s.  e.  part  of 
cape  Cod,  in  Massachusetts.  Lat.  41"  i)9'  n. 
Long.  69^55'  ic\] 

MALABRIGO,  a  port  of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  corregiinientj  of  Truxillo,  and  kingdom 
of  Peru.  It  is  bad,  small,  and  unsccurc,  as  its 
name  denotes  ;  being  exposed  to  all  the  winds,  and 
consequently  frequented  only  by  vessels  that  are 
driven  into  it  by  stress  of  weather.  It  is  also  call- 
ed Puerto  Scco,  or  Dry  Port.  At  its  entrance  is  a 
mountain,  which  is  called  Morro  dc  Malabrigo. 
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It  is  It  leagues  to  the  ;;.  c.  of  (lie  port  of  Guan- 
chaco,  and  11  from  Clicrrcpe,  in  lat.  7°  'IS'  *■. 

Mai.aukigo,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  runs  into  the 
lake  Crislal,  and  enters  tlur  Riode  la  Plata. 

MALA-CAILV,  Bajos  nr,  some  shoals  on  the 
coast  of  the  jirovince  and  correginiirnto  of  Qtiillola 
in  the  king(lom  of  Chile.  'I'Jiey  lie  between  the 
port  of  llerradura  and  that  of  Pichicay. 

MALACATEPEC,  SANTiACio  i»e,  a  settlement 
and  head  settlement  of  ihe  diblrict  of  the  alraldia 
vaijor  of  iN'exapa  in  Niicva  i'..-p:ina.  It  is  of  a 
cold  temperature,  and  contains  52  families  of  In- 
dians. 

Maf^acatepec,  another  settlement,  with  the 
dedicatory  title  of  La  Asumpcion.  It  is  the  head 
of  the  district  of  the  alcaldia  mai/nr  of  Metepec  in 
Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  1779  families  of  In- 
dians, including  those  who  live  in  the  wards  of  its 
district. 

MALACATEPEQUE,  Santa  Maria  de,  a 
settlement  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
San  Andres  de  Cholula,  and  alcaldia  mmjor  of 
this  name,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  120  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  x.  of  its  ca- 
pital. 

MALACATOS,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
province  and  cvrregimiciilo  of  Loxa  in  the  kingdom 
ot  Quito.  It  is  situate  on  the  h.  shore  of  the  river 
of  its  name,  in  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  spot.  Its 
climate  is  hot,  and  it  abounds  in  exquisite  fruits, 
amongst  which  the  f/(//-//«oyrt  is  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, and  which  thrives  here  belter  than  in  any 
other  part.  It  produces  aLo  much  sugar-cane, 
and  has  large  breeds  of  cattle,  owing  to  the  rich- 
ness of  its  pastures.  In  the  state  of  Santa  Ann, 
which  is  one  league  to  lliC'S.  is  a  rich  silver-mine, 
which  is  not  worked  through  want  of  hands  and 
money.  This  settlement  is  seven  leagues  from 
Loxa,  in  lat.  4°  12' 21"  s. 

MALAGA,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Chitareros 
in  the  Nuevo  Ileyno  de  Granada  ;  situate  near  the 
river  Tequia.  It  was  founded  by  Geronimo  de 
Aguado  in  1541,  but  was  soon  destroyed  by  th« 
Indians. 

MALAGUAS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Esmeraklas  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito.  After  the  conquest  they 
rebelled  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
(1700),  and  in  the  following  betook  themselves  (o 
the  woods,  where  they  live  like  wild  beasts,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tululvi  to  the  x.  e.  Bogota  to  the 
s.  and  .?.  w.  Motaje  to  the  to.  and  h.  zo.  Pucspi  to 
the  M.  Mira  to  the  h.  e.  and  Camunixi  to  the  e. 
Very  little  is  known  of  these  barbarians. 
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AlALAGLE  I'A,  a  port  of  (he  island  of  Cuba, 
on  the  H.  coast,  ijetwcea  the  port  of  Maiiati  and 
(he  point  Del  Padre. 

MALALHUE,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  (he 
district  of  Gnadalabquen  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
Chile  ;  silnatc  to  the  ;?.  of  one  of  the  lakes  of 
Iliianaiiue. 

MALAMRITO,  Baruanco  de,  a  settlement 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Cartagena  in 
the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  ;  sitnatc  on  (he 
shore  of  tlic  Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena,  in  an 
island  which  this  forms  with  the  waters  of  the 
Diqnc,  in  Int.  10°  42'  n. 

MALAMIJO,  ascUlementof  the  same  province 
and  kingdom  as  the  former;  siluate  in  (lie  royal 
road  whicli  leads  down  to  the  Rio  de  la  Magda- 
lena.    It  is  very  small  and  poor,  in  iat.  10°  21'  «. 

MALAMIJOS,  a  nation  of  Indians,  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom  as  are  the  former  settle- 
ments. These  barbarians  formerly  extended  them- 
selves as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  de 
la  Magdalena.  At  present  they  do  not  exist  at 
all,  and  their  name  is  preserved  only  in  the  afore- 
said settlements. 

AIALAMINICAN,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Louisiana  in  N.  America.  It 
rises  IVom  the  lakes  of  Los  Outaouaces,  runs  w.  and 
turning  to  the  s.  w.  unites  itself  with  the  Vieux 
Deserts  to  enter  the  Mississippi. 

MALBALA,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  province  of  ("haco  in  Peru,  who  dwelt  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They  are  well 
featured  and  of  a  good  size;  they  go  naked,  but 
are  less  brutal  tlian  others,  since  they  cover  the 
parts  of  shame  with  hides  made  of chagiiar ;  the 
women  also  covering  the  whole  of  the  body  with  a 
sort  of  cloak.  Until  they  marry,  the  women  are 
very  tolerable  to  behold,  for  before  this  they  are 
not  allowed  to  paint  themselves.  The  manner  of 
j)aiiiting  their  faces  is  by  straight  blue  lines  drawn 
from  the  forehead  down  to  the  chin,  and  the  men 
will  form  squares,  crosses,  and  other  figures,  in 
painting  themselves.  These  may  only  have  one 
wife  ;  ;ind  the  bridegroom  is  ro((uiretl  to  solicit  the 
hand  of  his  intended  from  her  ]iarents,  and  gains 
lier,  having  first  received  all  their  consents  sepa- 
rately. The  men  and  women  are  mutually  re- 
gardful of  fidelity  to  each  other;  and  should  the 
woman  commit  adultery,  she  is  severely  and  |)ul)- 
licly  chastised  by  her  own  relations.  The  widows 
who  will  not  marry  again,  become  public  strumpets, 
and  after  this  their  character  is  looked  upon  as 
completely  lost,  and  no  one  would  think  of  taking 
them  to  wife.     The  hair  is  accustomed  to  be  worn 


flowing  down  to  the  shoulders  ;  but  the  widows, 
by  way  of  iiiouriiing,  have  it  much  longer;  and 
they  further  shew  their  sorrow  by  not  admitting 
it  to  be  cut,  and  also  by  abstaining  from  fish  as 
long  as  their  widowhood  may  last.  These  Indians 
use  the  same  arms  as  do  the  other  nations,  excepting 
that  the  dart  maybe  carried  solely  by  the  caciques 
and  captains.  They  h;ive  a  war  declared  against 
all  the  other  nations,  and  profess  a  union  and 
frieiidship  with  no  others  than  the  Chinupies  and 
the  Velelas.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  agri- 
culture, but  subsist  entirely  by  fishing  and  the 
chase.  They  have  some  breeds  of  sheep,  not  tor 
the  purpose  of  eating  the  flesh,  but  for  profiting  by 
the  wool;  of  whicii  they  make  belts,  dyed  red  and 
adorned  with  spangles  of  littie  shells:  these  they 
])ut  upon  their  heads  as  diadems,  and,  atlorning 
their  waists  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  they, 
thus  decked,  celebrate  their  festivals  and  drunken 
entertainments.  Then  it  is  they  assert  that  the 
devil  is  accustomed  to  appear,  though  only  to  the 
oldest  drunkards,  in  the  dress  of  a  Spaniard,  when 
he  is  so  good  as  to  reveal  to  them  future  events. 
They,  nevertheless,  have  no  kind  of  religious  ob- 
servance, being  entirely  atheists  ;  and  being  fully 
persuaded  that,  when  they  die,  all  is  finished.  They 
are  yet  very  superstitious,  and  believe  that  the 
singing  of  birds,  the  howling  of  dogs,  &c.  arc 
prognostics  of  either  good  or  evil  that  will  await 
them  ;  and  by  these  they  uniformly  direct  their 
actions.  The  warriors  are  interred  standing,  but 
others  in  a  recumbent  posture.  Like  the  other 
Indians,  these  do  not  put  into  the  grave  of  the  de- 
funct eatables,  &c.  ;  but  they  abstain  from  touch- 
ing the  arms  of  those  who  die  in  war,  as  well  as 
from  passing  the  place  where  their  misfortune  hap- 
pened, considering  it  a  bad  augury  so  to  do.  They 
celebrate  in  the  dawn  of  many  days  successvely 
the  exequies  of  the  d(?funct  with  great  bowlings 
and  lamentations,  and  alter  this  he  is  no  more  re- 
membered. Amongst  these  Indians  are  found 
some  caciques,  whose  names  have  a  strong  resem- 
bhwice  to  the  iludcan  names,  such  as  Jonais,  Jo- 
napain,  Jonastetc,  and  Jonaiso  ;  and  from  thence 
some  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  population  of 
America  from  the  1  lebrews.  The  governor  of  Tu- 
cuman,  Don  Esteban  deUrizar,  madca  peace  with 
these  Indians,  and  obtained  that  they  should  come 
to  IJuenos  Ayres  to  be  instructed  in  the  Catholic 
faith;  but  w(^  find,  that  passing  through  the  city 
of  ISantiago  del  Estero,  they  rose  against  the  .'Spa- 
niards, put  many  to  death,  pnd  returned  to  their 
territory  :  the  greater  part,  however,  settled  at 
Ruenos  Ayres.     The  Father  Pedro  Lozaao,  of  the 
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company  of  (lie  Jcsuils,  says,  that  (lie  nation  of 
these  Malhalas  or  iMalbalacs  consisted  of  upwards 
of  500,000  souls. 

MALBAS.A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
srovcrnmeiit  of  Popayan  in  (he  Niievo  IJeyno  de 
Granada;  situate  in  a  territory  of  Indians,  from 
whom  it  took  its  name,  and  who  wore  discovered 
in  1536  by  Sebastian  V'clalcazar.  They  were 
by  nature  barbarous,  treaclicrous,  and  cruel,  but 
arc  now  entirely  exlin2:nished.  The  territory  is 
ti-rtilc,  and  lias  some  jrold  mines  ;  but  neither  are 
tijcse  worked,  nor  the  former  cultivated,  being 
without  iidiabitants,  save  those  dwelling-  in  a  poor 
ndserable  village.  It  lies  on  the  sliore  ot  the  river 
Plaza,  in  the  royal  road  which  leads  down  to  Santa 
Fc,  to  the  «.  of  the  capital. 

Matbasa,  a  river  of  this  province  and  king- 
dom, which  rises  from  the  lake  of  (jiuauacas,  to 
tlie  c.  71.  e.  of  Popayan,  runs  s.  and  enters  tiie  llio 
Blanco,  and,  united  with  this,  empties  itself  into 
the  Cauca. 

MALBAYE,  a  settlement  of  the  Frencli,  in 
New  France  or  Canada  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  St.  liawrcnce. 

MALBOROUGH,  New,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  colony  of  Virginia  in  N.  America; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Potowmack. 

MALCHINGUI,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  in  the  corregimienlo  of  the  district  of 
Las  Cinco  Leguas  de  la  (Jiipital. 

[MALDEN,  a  town  in  Middlesex  county,  Mas- 
sacliusetts,  on  the  e.  post-road,  four  miles  «.  of 
Boston,  containing  1033  iidiabitants.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Charlestown  by  a  bridge  over  Mystic 
river,  built  in  1787.] 

MALDONADO,  a  small  city  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Peru  ;  with  a 
good  port,  which  is  in  a  beautiful  bay,  but  unfor- 
tunately exposed  to  tlie  s.  zo.  winds,  which  arc 
liere  very  strong  and  prevalent.  On  each  side  it 
lias  a  guard,  called  of  S.  Carlos,  as  also  a  signal 
lower.  Here  dwell  some  fishermen,  and  some 
who  gain  their  livelihood  by  dressing  leather. 

Mat^donado,  a  small  river  of  the  same  pro- 
vince and  kingdom.  It  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea 
in  the  bay  mentioned  in  the  above  article. 

Mai.donado,  an  island  of  the  N.  sea;  situate 
near  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  opposite  the  city 
which  gives  it  its  name. 

MALE,  Grand,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia  in  N.  America.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
called  De  Notre  Dame,  runs  n.  and  enters  the 
ri\er  St.  Lawrence. 


MALI^BUYES,  an  ancient  province  of  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  dc  Granada,  to  the  n.  cxending  it- 
self t'rom  the  shore  of  the  Kio  Grande  de  la  Mair. 
dalena.  It  was  discovered  by  Luis  de  S;inta  Cruz 
in  1539  ;  is  full  of  woods,  iiili!ti)ited  by  many  bar- 
barous and  warlike  Indians,  is  of  a  hot  climate, 
and  contains  many  gold  mines. 

MALlOi'ITAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  New 
France  or  Canada  in  N.  America  ;  reduced  to  the 
faith  by  the  missionaries  of  the  extinguished  rc"-ii- 
lar  order  of  Jesuits. 

MALES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Pasto,  in  the  district  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  audience  of  Quito. 

RLvi.Ks,  another  settlement,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  V^enezuola,  and  iS'uevo  Reyno  de 
(I'ranada;  it  belongs  to  the  district  of  the  city  of 
Caracas,  situate  e.  of  the  lake  of  Tacarigiia. 

MALFLN,  Vat.le  oi;l,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman  and  kingdom  of  Peru  ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  cordillcra  of  the  ki'igdoni  of 
Chile. 

MAF^ICON,  a  small  river  of  New  France  or 
Canada.  It  runs  is.  and  enters  the  lake  Michigan, 
between  the  rivers  fjlanche  and  Grand. 

M  ALIFLITOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  (iranada,  tothe  n.  n.  e.  of 
the  mountains  of  Bogota,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  Tame.  They  are  descendants  ot  the 
Betoyes,  and  inhabit  the  woods  and  swamps,  main- 
tain themselves  by  the  chase,  and  are  bounded  by 
the  Lolacos  to  the  s.  and  the  Quilifayes  to  the 
It.  n.  w. 

[MALIGASH,  a  small  creek  on  the  s.  side  of 
Chaleur  bay,  about  three  leagues  from  .Taquit 
river,  where  are  erected  saw-mills  and  [)ot-ash 
works.  Several  ships  and  brigs  have  been  built 
at  this  place.  Opposite  to  it,  and  covering  its 
front,  lies  I'isle  anx  Herons,  or  Heron  island, 
about  two  leagues  long  and  one  wide.  It  lies  r. 
and  w.  and  about  two  miles  in  some  phvccs  from  the 
main.] 

MALIGNE,  or  SAur.oNicnE,  a  large  river  of 
the  province  and  government  of  Louisiana.  It 
rises  in  the  settlement  of  the  Choiimans  Indians, 
runs  s.  e.  with  a  much  augmented  stream,  and  en- 
ters the  sea  in  the  bay  of  San  Bernardo. 

MALIN,  a  settlement  and  usiento  of  the  silver 
mines  of  the  province  and  corregimienlo  ot  Gaa- 
macucho  in  Peru. 

MALINALCO,  the  jurisdiction  and  ahaldia 
mai/or  of  the  kingdom  and  bishopric  of  Mechoa- 
can.  Its  boundaries  are  confined,  being  no  more 
than  15  leagues  long  from  e.  to  w.  and  14  wide 
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f?.  s.  (lioiigli  it  is  ncvcilhok'ss  one  ot  I  he  most  po- 
pulous jurisdiclioiis.  'I'lie  torrjiory  is  very  fertile 
and  plcasiiiil  ;  it  abounds  in  seeds,  I'ruils,  >j;irdcn- 
lierbs,  and  flowers.  The  temperature  is  geiierdly 
liot.  Here  arc  21  very  luxuriant  estates,  in  which, 
besides  tiie  ];opulalion  of'llic  settlements,  dwell  70 
families  of  ypaniards,  A/nslccs,  and  INltdattoes, 
Jind  (his  without  reckoning  any  of  tli(?  Indians. 
Near  the  settlement  of  Ocuila  the  rei;ulars  oftlic 
company  of  Jesuits  had  one  of  these  estates,  in 
which  there  vero  no  less  than  50,000  sheep.  The 
women  of  the  settlements  of  Malinalco  arHl  Tenan- 
zingo  are  so  iiidu';trions  and  laljorious,  that  they 
universally  maintain  themselves  by  weaving  a  cloth 
called  de  rcl/ozo,  of  silk  and  cotton  mixed  ;  as  also 
by  cultivating  the  quapaxtle,  hImcIi  is  a  well- 
scentcd  herb,  much  prized  at  Mexico.  The  set- 
tlements comprehended  in  this  ulca/dia  arc  the 
following  : 

Malinalco,  S.  Juan,  2. 

S.  Nicolas,  S.  Pabh), 

S.  Sebastian,  Santo  de  Ocuila, 

Santa  Maria,  ^^S.  Ciaspar,  2. 

S.  .Juan,  Santa  Maria,  3. 

Santa  Monica,  Santa  Monica,  2. 

Santa  Maria,  2.  Santa  Ana, 

S.  Martin,  S.  Sebastian,  2. 

S.  Ciuillermo,  S.  Ambrosio, 

S.  Pedro,  S.  Juan,  3. 

S.  Andres,  Quatepec, 

Santiago,  S.  Lorenzo, 

Tliecomatlan,  Zoquizingo, 

Xalmolonga,  Tepozozuca, 

S.  Simon,  Tcnanzingo, 

Zumpahuacan,  Natividail, 

Asnmpcion,  Santa  Cruz, 

S.  Martin,  2.  S.  Nicolas, 

S.  Agustin,  Asunipcion,  2. 

Ascencion,  Santa  Ana, 

S.  Pedro,  2.  Santa  Piarbara, 

S.  Francisco,  S.   Lucas  Evange- 

S,  (."aspar,  lista. 

S.  Miguel, 
Mam.n  Ac.co,  the  capital,  is  the  settlement  of  the 
same  name  ;  situate  in  a  llnnura  of  great  extent, 
as  it  were  in  a  hollow.  The  territory,  being  hem- 
med in  on  the  v.  by  ilry  and  birron  hills,  is  very 
Ufipleasant  and  dangerous  to  pass;  but  the  hills 
on  the  c.  siilc  arc  covered  with  trees,  siuli  as 
ocotdlea  or  pine-trees,  which  are  cavried  to  Ijc 
sold  at  Mexico,  since  tliey  are  u.sed  by  the  Indians 
for  their  lights.  From  the  quarries  pre  cut  large 
.portions  of  stone  for  building.  Jn  the  ward  of 
San  Juan,  to  the  s.  c,  are  many  springs  of  water ; 
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and  heie  is  also  a  pleasant  defile  formccl  bj-  the 
aforesaid  hills.  The  inhabitants  are  com])oscd  of 
770  fansilies  of  Mexican  Indians.  Much  wheat  is 
sown  here;  and  the  gardens,  which  are  well  irri- 
gated, abound  in  fiiic  fiuit-trers.  Another  spring 
of  water  rises  in  the  ward  of  Pala,  and  fertilizes 
an  extensi\i-  plain,  which  is  also  surrounded  by 
lofly  eminences.  The  waters  of  this  spring  are 
drank  by  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  place,  and  are 
brought  thitlicr  by  an  aqueduct  which  terminates 
in  tlie  Plaza.  It  has  a  convent  of  the  religious 
order  ot  St.  Augustin,  which  is  a  house  having  a 
vote  in  the  province,  also  a  curate  of  the  same 
order.  Annexed  to  it  are  11  small  settlements  or 
wards  in  the  ilislrict  De  Una  Leirua,  and  in  these 
dwell  SO  families  of  Spaniards,  Miialecs,  and  Mu- 
lattoes,     It  is  20  leagues .?.  -e.  of  Mexico. 

MALINALTENt^O,  a  settlement  and  bend 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  niculdia  may.,r  o\' 
Tlapa  in  Nueva  Espana,  in  which  dwell  lOt)  fami- 
lies of"  Indians. 

MALINALTEPEC,  an  ancient  province  of 
New  France  or  Canada,  conquered  and  united  to 
the  empire  by  Montezuma  in  the  ninth  year  of  bis 
reign.  At  the  present  day  it  is  divided  into  other 
provificcs,  through  the  arrangement  of  the  Spa- 
niards after  the  conquest. 

JLVLLA,  a  large,  fertile,  and  well-peopled 
Uanurci,  of  the  province  and  correi^mknto  of  Ciizco 
in  Peru,  towards  the  re.  It  was  one  of  the  ancient 
conquests  made  by  Pachacutec,  tenth  eujperor  of 
the  Incas. 

MALLABACQUEN,  a  great  lake  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Cliile,  to  the  ^.  of  the  Villa  Rica,  from 
whence  it  lies  four  leagues  distant.  It  is  four 
leagues  long  from  e.  to  ic.  and  two  wide  w.  s.  It 
is  formed  from  two  canals,  which  run  at  the  foot  of 
the  volcano  of  \'illa  Rica,  and  whicii  form  the 
river  Tottcu  near  this  settlement. 

MALLAI,  a  settlement  of  ihe  province  and  cor- 
rcgiinie/ito  of  (iiiailas  in  Pern;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Cluirin. 

M.VLLAM.A,  an  ancient  aiKl  extensive  province 
of  Peru,  to  the  .V.  of  (Juzco,  and  to  the  e.  of  the 
Andes.  The  barbarians  by  whom  it  is  iidiabiled 
were  very  valorousand  warlike,  but  were  subjected 
by  .Maila  Capac,  iourth  emperor  of  (he  incas. 
At  present  it  is  confounded  in  (he  division  of  the 
other  provinces  made  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  some 
jjartof  it,  which  sliil  remains  uncultivated  and  mi- 
knowii,  is  the  resort  of  some  in/iilel  reliigees. 

Mai.i.ama,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
veriunent  of  Pasto,  in  the  district  anil  jurisdiction 
ot  the  aiuliencc  of  Quito. 
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MALLOA,  a  selllcment  oftlic  ]irovincc  and  cor- 
regimienlo  of  Colcliiipjua  in  llip  kiiiiciloni  of  Chile; 
situate  to  the  s.  of  llie  (owji  of  Triaiia. 

Mam.oa,  a  river  of  lliis  province  anil  kinjjdom. 
It  rises  in  the  monnfaiiis  of  llie  cnrdillcra,  and 
unites  itself  witli  llic  TiiiLCitirica  to  e.'Uer  together 
into  the  Uapel. 

MALOMINES,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  New 
France  or  Canada,  in  (lie  territory  of  the  Foxes,  0:1 
tlic  sliore  of  the  bayof  Puanto  in  the  lake  Micliigan. 
MALOQUES,  a  river  of  the  ))rovince  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of  Mato- 
groso.  It  rises  close  to  the  town  of  Oro,  runs  s. 
and  enters  the  Itcnes  or  Guapore,  close  to  the  town 
of  San  Francisco  Xavier. 

MALOVA,  a  province  and  alcMin  maiyor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Niieva  \'izcaya;  bounded  c.  by 
the  jjrovince  of  Rosario  or  Chametlan,  and  by  that 
ofTepegnana,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
river  Del  Rosario.  Its  situation  is  on  the  skirl  of  the 
s/e;7Y(  of  Topia.  It  is  of  a  mild  temperature;  and 
although  it  docs  not  yield  wheat,  produces  maize 
in  abundance,  besides  honey  and  wax  made  by  the 
swarms  of  bees  found  in  its  mountains,  the  same 
l)cing  the  principal  and  almost  only  branch  of  the 
commerce  of  its  inhabitan(>.  These  are  tew,  ow- 
ing to  the  reduced  state  of  the  population,  which 
consists  of  only  four  settlements  of  Mexican  In- 
dians, of  one  rf«/of  some  mines,  from  whence  some 
silver  is  obtained,  and  also  of  some  estates,  in  which 
there  are  simie  small  l:reeds  of  cattle.  It  was  an- 
ciently part  of  the  nlcaldia  nwj/or  of  Tepeguana  ; 
Ijut  this  latter  being  considered  of  sufficient  extent 
by  itself,  tiie  former  was  separated  from  it  about 
70  years  since,  and  made  an  nlcaldia  mayor  by  it- 
self, though  at  the  same  time  considered  as  one  of 
the  least  lucrative  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Tlie 
capital  is  the  rco/ of  mines  of  Santa  Rita. 

iMATil'AlS,  a  rough  and  craggy  pass  of  the 
serrauia  in  the  province  and  government  of  La 
Sonora. 

MAt.PAis,  a  province  in  the //«noj  of  San  Juan, 
of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  ;  discovered  by 
Jorge  dc  Spira  in  J336,  who  gave  it  this  name,  on 
nccount  of  its  being  a  barren,  uneven,  and  moun- 
tainous country.  It  was  thinly  inhabited  with  In- 
dians. As  many,  however,  as  there  were,  jiroved 
<hems;lvrs  very  valorous  in  the  battles  fought 
asainst  the  invading  Spaniards,  and  had  well-nigh 
caused  these  to  qui*  the  country,  not  without  great 
peril  of  being  entirely  destroyed. 

MALPEC,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
e.  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  John  in  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia. 


I\l.\L-PELO,  a  small  isle,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  a  rock,  surrounded  by  smaller  ones,  in 
the  S.  sea.  It  is  comp()<i'd  almost  entirely  of  stone, 
and  in  it  are  two  very  lolly  peaks.  It  is  barren, 
80  leagues  distant  from  the  gulf  of  Punama,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tierra  Firnie,  in  lat.  4^4S'  ??.  In  na- 
vigatiuHr  these  (larts,  it  is  necessary  "to  keep  clear  of 
this  island,  as  it  is  of  that  of  Gorgona,  from  which 
it  is  diilicidl  to  steer  clear,  owing  to  the  very  strong 
currents  and  contrary  winds  ;  and  thus,  when  a 
vessel  is  caught  in  this  manner,  it  is  calletl  oigor- 
goMrt/">r,  or  to  be  cngulphed  ;  but,  indeed,  of  two 
evils  it  is  certaiidy  more  convenient  to  suffer  this 
misfortune,  which  at  the  worst  only  retards  the 
voyage,  than  to  run  to  certain  destruction  on  the 
island  of  Mal-Pelo. 

MALTOIS,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Acadia. 

MALTR.VTA,  San  Pedro  nr,  a  principal  and 
Jiead  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  ahald'm  mayor 
of  Orizava  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  ^00  fa- 
milies of  Mexican  Indians,  and  .JO  of  Spaniards, 
Muxtccs,  and  Mulattoes.  It  is  surrounded  by  dif- 
ferent  wards  or  small  settlements,  and  in  these  are 
jiroduced  seeds  and  fruits,  and  there  are  many 
herds  of  goats  and  swine,  ll  is  four  leagues  to  the 
10.  of  its  capital. 

Maltrata,  n  sierra,  which  is  tlie  Nevada  or 
Snowy,  in  the  l/aniiras  of  Perofe  and  Azumpan  in 
Nueva  Espana.  The  Spaniards  gave  if  this  name, 
from  their  having  been  ill-treated  here  on  its  dis- 
covery. The  Indians,  in  their  language,  are  called 
Poyatihtecati.  This  sierra  is  very  lofty,  and  may 
be  seen  30  leagues  at  sea,  and  serves  as  a  land- 
mark, being  the  first  land  seen  before  the  sierras  of 
San  Martin.  It  is  20  leagues  distant  from  (he 
coast,  vomits  smoke,  and  according  to  Diego  Mu- 
fioz,  once,  for  10  years,  never  smoked  at  alL  The 
Indians  used  to  assert  iti  their  ancient  songs,  that 
when  these  sierras  should  vomit  smoke,  there  would 
be  great  mortalities  and  plagues.  In  fact,  in  1515, 
there  really  did  happen  the  plague,  which  adlicled 
the  kingdom,  and  in  whicli  an  infinite  nunil)er  of 
souls  perished,  thougli  not  without  the  said  moun- 
tains having  first  ouiinouslv  vomited  much  smoke, 
aiul  contmumg  to  do  the  same  for  20  years  ;  after 
which  time  they  ceased,  save  at  intervals,  when  a 
little  smoke  was  seen  to  rise. 

MA  EIJAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimiento  of  Guailas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  io  the  cu- 
racy of  Cotaparazu. 

Maluas,  a  bay  of  the  country  or  land  of  La- 
brador in  N.  America.  It  lies  betsveca  the  Snowy 
river  and  Narrow  cape,  of  that  coast. 
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MALUC.A,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  the  province 
and  corregimicnio  of  I'iura  in  Peru  ;  close  to  cape 
lilanco. 

[IMALUIN.VS,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  lat.  51°  J^'  5.  Long. 
37^3T30"  zo.^ 

MALV'INaS,  or  F.M.Ki.ANn  Isles,  of  the  sea  of 
.Ma<rellan,  discovered  by  some  l''reiicli  of  S.  iMalo 
in  170G,  wliogavc  them  this  name,  and  afterwards 
called  by  the  English,  I'alkland.  'I'hcy  lie  to  the 
e.  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  anil  are  ISO  miles 
I'rotn  cape  San  Juan,  and  S15  from  cape  Horn. 
Their  number  is  not  rightly  ascertained  :  the 
largest  of  them  was  reconnoitred  in  17b4  by  the 
French  captain  Luis  de  Bouganville,  who  gave  it 
and  the  jxnt  his  name;  and  having  discovered 
that  the  latter  was  very  good,  he  cslaljlishcd  a  co- 
lony there,  the  same  having  been  subseqiicnfly 
ceded  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who  claimed  it  as  his 
right.  This  island  extends  about  75  miles.  In 
I7G7,  it  wns  taken  possession  of  by  the  governor 
Don  Felipe  Iltiiz  Pueiite,  a  naval  captain,  and 
knight  of  the  order  ot  Santiago,  the  same  having 
been  nominated  by  the  king.  He  was  succ<'eded 
in  his  oflice  by  Don  Francisco  Ciil  y  Lenius,  knight 
of  the  order  oi"  San  Juan,  and  who  was  also  at  the 
time  a  naval  captain,  and  atterwards  rear-admiral 
of  the  royal  arn'.ada.  These  islands  are  full  of 
swamps ;  the  climate  ami  territory  are  very  bad 
for  the  plants  and  fruits  of  Furope  or  America,  the 
cold  being  excessive.  [The  Falkland  isles  lie  be- 
tween lat.  51"  5'  and  52^46' .?.  Long.  57"  W  and 
Gl'^  10'  It'.  The  soil  of  these  islands  is  bad,  and  the 
shores  are  beaten  by  perpetual  storms.  The  Spa- 
niards now  send  criminals  (o  these  inhospitable 
shoroh  from  their  settlements  in  America.] 

MALVOILIN,  some  rocky  shoals,  near  the  s. 
const  of  Nova  Scotia  cr  .\cadia,  between  the  ports 
of  Castors  and  Tanirier. 

MAMA,  San  Pcuro  ui',  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  corregimicnio  of  fi'uarochiri  in  Peru  ; 
annexed  to  (he  curacy  of  San  Juan  de  Matucana. 

.Mama,  an  abundant  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  (luavana. 

MAMA-lllJALFA,"a  river  of  the  district  of 
(iiiadalal)<|uen  in  tin-  kingdom  of  Chile.  It  runs 
n.ti.ic.  and  enti-rs  ihe  Calla-ralla. 

fMAMA-KATl.NC',  a  (ownshi|>  in  I'Ister 
county,  New  York,  w.  of  Montgomery  and  Wall- 
kill,  on  Delaware  river.  It  contains  176.'J  inhabi- 
tants, including  2J'2  electors  and  51  slaves.] 

MAMALlllAZCC),  an  ancient  city  of  Nueva 
L's|)ana,  wliicli  was  given  by  the  Emperor  Xolotl 
to  Coliuatlapal,  one  of  the  Chicliimecas  lords  of 
his  court.     .\t  present  it  does  not  exist . 
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MAMALHUAZOCAN,  a  city  of  Nueva  Es- 
pana,  in  the  time  of  the  gcntilisin  of  the  Indians, 
peopled  by  the  Chalcas  nation,  after  (he  route  that 
these  experiencetl  when  they  were  conquered  by 
Tizon  A.xayacatI,  emjieror  of  Mexico. 

MAMALLCOS.     See  San  Pabi.o. 

Mamai.i'cos,  or    Mamelucos,    some  Mustcci 
of  the  kingdom   of  Brazil,  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince and  colony  of  San  Pablo,  whose  origin  is  as 
follows:  The  Portuguese,  the  conquerors  of  Brazil, 
after   that  they  hiid   founded  the  city  of  San  Vi- 
cente on  the  sea-coasl,  detached  i'rom  thence  sotne 
colonies  (o  form   odier  sedlements ;  and  amotigst 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  was  San  Pablo,  the 
same  being  in   the  canton    which  the  natives   of 
the  country  call  De  la  Piratininga.     A  short  time 
after  (his,  arrived  the  Father  Manuel  Nobrcga,of 
the  abolished  order  of  the  Jesuits,  first  provincial, 
s(;nt  by  .San  Ignacio  de  Loyola  ;   and  he,  consider- 
ing (his  scitlement   as  a  most  convenient  place  tor 
tburuling   a  mission   for  (lie   Indians,  transferred 
hidier  (he  college  which   he  had   founded  at    San 
Vicente,  on    the   evening  of  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  in    1551,  dedicating  to  (his   apostle  of  the 
gentiles  this  new  college,  the  same  being  from  that 
time   forward   called   San    Pablo  dc  Piralinanga. 
The  inhabitants,  with  the  succour  of  the  Jesuits, 
preserved    for  a  consitlerable  time  a  very  orderly 
and   tlecent  behaviour,   and    the   Indians,   seeing 
(hat  these  religious  brethren  were  (he  suredes  for 
all  good  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese, 
easily    embraced   the   Catholic    faith ;    but  their 
virtue  was  of  short   duration,  and    the  colony  of 
San  Pablo  de  Piratiidnga,  in  which  the  missiona- 
ries had  founded  (he  grea(est  expectations,  proved 
to  be  the  greatest   of  all    their  obstacles  to  their 
spiritual  conquests,  and  such  as  they  could  never 
alter   surmount.      The  evil    communicated   itself 
with  a  neighbouring  colony,    in  \\hich   the  Portu- 
guese were  living  mixed   amongst  the    liulians  ; 
and  finally,  from  a  mixture  of  (he  Indians  of  San 
Pablo  was  ])roduced  a  jierverse  race  of  Ji/m/resy 
who  were  addicd'd  (i>  all  kinds  of  disorderly  ways, 
and  who  were  called   .Manielucos,  from   (heir    re- 
semblance (o  the  anci(-nt  slaves   of  the  Egyptian 
sultans.     In  spite   of  the  endeavours   of  the   i^'o- 
vernors,  magistrates,  (he  .lonits,  and  (he  ecclesi- 
astical  judges  (o  restrain  (he  progress  of  (he  grow- 
ing evil,  the  bonds  of  reconciliation  became  daily 
more  relaxed,  and  (he  Mamelucos  at  oiu'e  appear- 
ed a  race  who  trampled  upon  all  divine  and  liinnan 
anlhority.     Indeed,  llii'ii-  nnmtiers  C()n(inneil  (o  be 
gready  increased  by  a  vast  accession  of  rcfun^ees 
of  various  nations,    Portuguese,   Spanish,   Italian, 
and  Dutch  ;  the  same  having  fled  from  (he  justice 
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that  awaited  (hrir  ciimcs.     These, bein.i^ioineil  by 
some    Brazilian    Indians,    and   all   of  them  being 
enamoured  willi  a  sense  of  liberty,  icave  themselves 
up  til  every    kind  of  vice,   and  spread  themselves 
over  a  lar<re  tract  of  country.     There    was  now 
iiolhiniT  more  desirable  tlianthe  total  extirpation  of 
these    lawless  peoiile,  and    the  same  was  equally 
an  object  of  importance  to  tlie  crowns  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  ;   but  the  situation  of  the  city  of  San 
Pablo,  as  it  was  upon  the  top  a  rock,  prevented  it 
from  being  conquered,  save  by  famine  ;  ami  even  to 
cfl'ect  this,  no  small  supjily  of  troops  would  have 
been  necessary,  and  these  could  not  at  the  time  be 
spared   either   from  Brazil    or   Paraguay  :   add  to 
this,  that  the  city  might  have  held  a  strong  condict 
with  only  a  few  determined  defenders.     The  prin- 
cipal cause,  however,  why  steps  were  not  taken 
against  tlie   Mamelucos,  were  timt  tliey  never  left 
their   own  territory,    being   much  attached   to  it 
from  its  fertility,  the  great  abundance  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  purencss  of  the  air,  the 
sky  being  always  serene  and  the  climate  tempe- 
rate, notwithstanding  that  it  is  situate  in  lat.  24°  s. 
Thelandsare  fertile,  and  produce  very  good  wheat, 
the  sugar-cane  grows  in  abundance,  and  the  pas- 
tures  are   very  fine.     When   we  consider  these 
advantages,  it  must  be  evident  that  nothing  but  an 
innate  love  of  mischief  could  induce  these  people 
to  encounter  imminent  dangers  and    fatigues,   in 
traversing  those  spacious  regions,  which  they  de- 
popidateil   of  more   than   two   millions    of   souls, 
suffering    in    their  excursions,   which  oftentimes 
lasted  for  two  years,  the  most  miserable  life,  many 
of  them  j)erishing,  and  many  finding,  on  their  re- 
turn, their  wives  married  to  others.     Indeed,   in 
all  probability,  they  woidd  b}-  these   means  have 
become  extinct,  were  not  their  numbers  regularly 
replenished  by   the  captives  which  they  made  in 
their   wars.      The    great   ascendancy   which  the 
Mamelucos  had  gained,  was  not  less  through  the 
fault  of  the  Spaniards  of  Paraguay   than  of  the 
Indians  ;   for  had  the  Spaniards  not  been  remiss  in 
aiding  the  converted   settlements   to  throw  off  the 
bondage  under  which  they  were  held  by  the  Ma- 
melucos, these  would  never  have  prevailed  as  they 
did  :   but  the  Spaniards  were  blinded   by   a  false 
interest,  and  looked  upon  these  new  churches  as  a 
barrier   opposed    to    their   avaricious   views;    nor 
were  they  aware  of  their  error  until  they  discover- 
ed their  tine  frontier  entirely  ruined  and  depopu- 
lated.     The  Mamelucos  discovered  a  greater  spirit 
of  resistance  amongst  the    new-made   Christians, 
than  ihey  expected,  and  (inding  themselves  unable 
to  destroy  them,  they   had   recourse  to   art   and 
stratagem.    One  of  these,  which  they  practised  for 
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a   long   time  with  great   effect,   was  as   follows: 
They  divided  themselves    into  sijiiall  parlies,  and 
the  commander  of  each  bein~g  dressed  as  a  .Jesuit, 
and  being  aware,  from    the  crosses  that  had  been 
stuck  up  in  difl'ereni  parts  by  these  fathers,  of  the 
places  where  they  shoidd  find   their   prey,    they 
began  to  introtlucc  themselves  to  the   attention  of 
the  Indians  by  making  presents,  curing  their  in- 
firmities, and    exhort insr  them  to  persevere  in  the 
faith  the}-  had  been  taught,  or  explaining  to  them 
in  a   few  words   the  principal   articles;  and  this 
they  had  a  facility  of  doing,   inns  much   as  they 
were    acquainted     with    the    Guarani    language. 
W  hen  by  these   means  they  had  ilrawn  together  a 
considerable  niimber,  tiiev  proposed   to  them  that 
they  should  go  and  settle  in  some  more  convenient 
spot,  wherenothingmiiiht  be  wanting  to  them.    The 
greater  part  wouhl  suffer  themselv<'s  to  be  seduced 
by  these  wolves  covered  in  sheep's  clothing,  when, 
the  traitors  dropping  the  mask,  would   seize   upon 
their  victims,  and  jnit  those  to  death  who  offered 
resistance  or   attempted    to   fly.     This   stratagem 
was  discovered  by  some  who  effected   a  return  to 
their  country  ;  but  in   the  mean  time  the  Indians 
were  persuaded  that  the  authors  of  these  atrocities 
were  truly  Jesuits,  so  thai  the  real  fathers  ot  this 
order  were  constantly   in  dread  of  their  lives,  nor 
could  they,   for  a   considerable  number  of  years, 
make  a  single  proselyte.     In  1630,  the  Mamelucos 
destroyed  various  settlements  of  the  missions,  and 
in  the   following   year  the   Villarica  and  Ciudad 
Heal  of  Spaniards;   but  in  101 1,  in  another  irru[)- 
tion   that  they  made,  the  Neofitos   Indians  siticd 
with  the  converted  settlements,  and   succeeded   in 
routing  the  common  enemy,  who  lost  upwards  of 
12,000   men.      In    164"),    the    Mamelucos    made 
another  invasion  against  the    Ifatines,  when  the 
Father  Fmncisco  Arias,  the  missionary,  met  with 
his  death.     In  1691,  they  entered  the  territory  of 
the    (Jhiquitos   Indians,  and  were   routed,    which 
damped  their  spirits ;  and  after  this  time,  fiir  the 
purpose  of  greater  security,  it  was  allowed  by  the 
king  that  the  Indians  of  the  missions  might  carry 
fire-arms. 

MAMARA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcgiiiiienlo  of  Cotabambas  in  Peru,  where  they 
make  very  good  leather-soles,  gloves,  and  dressed* 
leather;  with  which  the  natives  carry  on  a  great 
commerce  with  the  other  provinces. 

[MAMAItONECK,  a  township  in  W.  Cliesfer 
county-,   New  York,  cotitainiiig    Jj2   inhabitants, 
including   57    slaves.     It  is  bounded  s.   by  New   * 
Kocin  lie,  and  c.  by  the  Sound.] 

[MAMARUMI,  a  place  on  the  rond  from 
Guayaquil  to  Quito,  in  S.  America,  where  there 
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is  a  very  beautiful  cascade.  The  rock  from  ^vLich 
the  water  precipitates  itself  is  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, and  50  faliionis  liii^li ;  and  on  iiotli  sides  edged 
with  lofty  and  spreading  trees.  The  clearness  of 
the  water  dazzles  the  sit;lit,  which  is  delighted,  at 
the  same  lime,  with  IIk;  lariie  volume  of  water 
formed  in  ils  lall  ;  after  which  it  continues  its 
course  in  a  bed,  alonir  a  small  descent,  and  is 
crossod  over  by  a  bridge.] 

MAMAS,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corregi- 
niie/ito  of  CUifjuinibo  in  the  kingdom  of  Chile.  It 
runs  n.  «.  zv.  then  turns  its  course  w.  and  enters 
the  sea  at  the  port  of  Copiapo. 

Mamas,  three  very  large  rocks,  situate  in  the 
middle  of  the  gmnd  river  Magdalena,  in  the 
Nuevo  Iteyno  (h^  Granada,  betHcen  the  cities  of 
Anserma  and  Antioquia.  They  render  the  navi- 
gation dangerous,  and  upon  them  have  been  lost 
many  champuncs,  the  names  of  the  vessels  which 
are  used  in  the  iraflic  of  the  said  river. 

MAMIA,  Lake  of ,  in  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Aniazonas,  and  in  that  part  which  is 
possessed  by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  formed  by  a 
river  which  rises  in  the  territory  of  the  Idemanais 
Indians,  and  enters  the  Marailon,  first  forming 
this  lake. 

MAMISI.V,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corregimioito  o\'  Ax\cA  in  Peru;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  Tarapaca. 

MA  MO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Santa  Marta  in  the  Nuevo  Reyuo  de 
Granada,  near  its  capital.' 

Mamo,  a  river  of  this  kingdom,  navigable  for 
small  vessels  or  canoes.  It  runs  from  n.  to  5.  and 
enters  the  Orinoco  on  its  n.  side. 

Mamo,  another,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  rotrcgiiiiif/i/o  of  Pataz  in  Peru.  It  runs 
nearly  due  e.  in  ihe  limits  which  divide  this  pro- 
vince from  that  of  Lamas,  and  enters  the  Uca- 
yale. 

Mamo,  a  lake  or  pool  of  the  river  Orinoco,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Guayana,  and 
government  of  Cumaiia,  formed  by  a  bay  of  a 
semicircular  figure  which  the  river  makes,  and  by 
a  point  or  long  strip  of  land,  and  liaving  a  very 
narrow  mouth  or  entrance.  It  lies  on  the  n.  coast, 
a  little  before  the  river  enters  the  sea  ;  and  near  to 
it  stood  a  settlement  of  the  missions  which  belonged 
to  the  religious  order  of  San  I'ranciseo,  but  which 
was  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  Caribes  Indians 
in  1135;  at  which  time  the  Father  Fr.  Andres 
Lopez  Ciumilla  suflered  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  those  infidels.  The  settlement  had  the  title  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Remedius. 

MAMOL,  or  Maual,  a  river  of  the  province 


and  country  of  Las  Amazona=,  in  the  Portuguese 
possessions.  It  is  small,  runs  ».  w.  w.  and  enters 
the  (irand  pool  formed  by  the  difTcrent  arms  of  the 
Madera. 

MAMONE,  or  Mamon,  a  lake  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay.  It  is  formed  l)y  a 
dcsague  or  waste-water  of  this  river,  on  tin;  to. 
shore,  oppo-iite  the  cordillera  of  S  in  Fernando. 

MA  MON 1 ,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Panama  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme. 
It  rises'  in  the  mountains  of  the  isthmus,  laves 
spacious  and  fertile  l/amiras,  and  enters  the  Ba- 
yano,  nearly  \\ here  this  runs  into  the  sea  ;  the  two  ■ 
forming  a  point  of  land,  in  which  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful estate  of  sugar-canes,  where  there  is  made  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  brandy,  and  honey. 
The  Maters  of  this  river  are  very  delicate  and 
wholesome,  and  its  shores  are  lined  with  several 
estates,  it  passes  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
settlement  of  San  Christoval  de  Chepo. 

M.VMORJ^  an  abundant  and  navigable  river 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Moxos  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  flows  down  from  the  most 
lofty  sierras  ;  according  to  some,  from  the  lake  of 
Cujabas,  and  to  others,  from  a  spot  close  to  the 
port  of  Totore,  of  the  province  of  Mizque  in  Peru. 
It  runs  many  leagues  to  the  «.  and  to  the  ,t.  of  the 
Marafion  or  Amazon,  taking  the  different  names 
of  the  countries  and  places  through  which  it  pas- 
ses, and  collecting  in  its  course  the  waters  of 
several  other  rivers,  such  as  the  Pirai.x,  the  Sara, 
and  others  which  proceed  from  Los  Tapucurus: 
after  that  it  is  joined  by  the  Macobi  and  the  Tima- 
chu,  which  increase  it  most  abundantly'.  Renters 
the  Madera  on  the  zc.  side,  at  the  same  time  that 
this  river  is  entered  by  the  Itcnes.  Monsieur  de 
L'lsle,  in  his  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  coi'- 
founds  this  river  with  the  Madera.  In  the  part 
where  it  receives  the  river  Chapare  orParati  it  has 
a  beautiful  port,  and  its  entrance  or  mouth  is  in 
lat.  ]l°  55'  s. 

Mamork,  with  the  addition  of  Chico,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  above,  another  river,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra  in  Peru,  which  rises  in  the  s/Vrrnofthe 
eminences  of  Itinuyo.  It  enters  the  Marmore 
Grande,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Los 
Moxos. 

MAAIORONI,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Aniazonas.  It  runs  c.  and,  after- 
wards inclining  to  the  «.  s.  e.  enters  the  Madera 
opposite  the  fall  of  Oranaya. 

Al.\MOS,  a  settlement  ot  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  dc  Granada,    lying  under  the  equinoctial 
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linr,  iicai  (he  head  ami  source  of  »he  river  Napo, 
It  has  in  i(s  neighbourhood  many  and  abundant 
bilvrr  mines. 

MAMPATAH,  a  porl  of  tlic  island  Mar^;irita, 
in  wliich  a  castle  has  been  buill  for  its  defence. 
It  is  four  leasfues  from  (lie  city  nf  La  Aseension. 

MANABiQUE,  Point  of,  in  tlie  coast  of  the 
province  and  government  of  Yucatan,  between  the 
gulf  of  Ilonduvas  and  the  Triunfo  d.'  la  Cruz. 

MANAHO,or  Mana.vo,  Cano  di:,  one  of  those 
cliannels  which  ihnn  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Orinoco.  It  is  called  fJrande,  as  being  the 
principal  mouth,  foinied  by  the  ;/.  coast  of  the 
said  islands,  to  distinguish  it  iVom  another  which 
is  called  Caiio  de  Manabo,  or  Manaiio  Chico. 

MANAC.VSIA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  fjuayana,  which  enters  into  the  s. 
side  of  the  Meta.  In  the  woods  of  its  vicinity 
dwell  many  barbarian  Indians,  of  the  G'uaibas  and 
Chiribocas  Indians. 

M.VNACICAS,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  pro- 
vince and  govennnent  of  Paraguay  in   Peru,  re- 
duced at  present  to  the  Catholic   faith.     In  the 
lime  of  its  gentilism  it  was  composed   of  22  vil- 
lages, which  formed  as  many  other  diflerent  can- 
tons, independent  of  each  other,  and  each  having 
its  own  peculiar  title,  and  the  inhabitants  of  (he 
first  being  called  Igritucas,  of  the  second  Sibacas, 
&c.     The  country  which  this   nation  then   occu- 
pied is  two  days  journey  tf)  the  n.  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  missions,  called  San  Francisco  Xavier, 
at  the  >i.  extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Chiqui- 
tos  Indians.     It  forms  the   figure  of  a  pyramid, 
the  base  being  towards  the  *. ;  and  what  is  most  sin- 
gular is,  that  in  this  nation  dwell  other  Indians, 
■who  are  perfectly  distinct   from  the  Manacicas. 
This  country  is  irrigated   by  many  rivers,  and  is 
surrounded  by  woods,  which  extend  for  a  great 
space  from  e.  to  w.  and  are  so  thick  as  to  be  im- 
penetrable to  the  sun.     Beyond  these  woods   arc 
large  deserts,  for  the  most  part  inundated.     The 
territory  pToduces  many  fruits  w  illiout  cultivation  ; 
and  the  rai/nilla  is  here  equally  common  with  a 
kindofpaim  totally  distinct  from  that  generally 
known,  and  the  fruit  of  which   is  as  large  as  a 
melon,  and  fixed  to  tlic  trunk  similar  to  (he  cocos. 
Amongst  the  animals  of  this  country  is  one  called 
famocosio,  which  has  (he  head  of  a  tiger,  the  body 
of  a  mastifl',  and  is  without  any  tail,  of  an  activity 
and  ferocity  unequalled.     When  attacked  by  this 
animal,   it    is   impo'sible  to  avoid  being  torn   to 
pieces,  excepting  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  mount  a  tree  for  security  ;  though  even 
this  will  not  always  avail,  for  the  animal,  not  be- 
ing able  to  climb,  erects  itself  on  its  hind-legs  and 
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makes  u  roaring  noise,  whereupon   others   ot  its 
own  class  arrive  and  begin  to  root  up  the  tree,  and 
very  quickly  bring  it  to  the  ground  ;  accordingly, 
if  the  person  pursued  should  happen  not  to  have 
any  arrows,  with  which  he  may  kill  these  animals- 
vhilstthus  employed,  ho  is  sure  to  become  (heir 
victim.     That  this  dreadful  beast  may  not  miilti- 
])ly,  the  Manacicas  have  invented  means  to  destroy 
them,  and  one  is  as  follows:    I\lany  Indians,  after 
having  surroiuided   themselves  with  jjalisades  or 
strong  paling,  will  make  a  noise  (o  en(ice  (o  (hem 
the  faniocnsios,  and  while  these  are  occupied  in 
roo{ing  up  the  palisades  (o  get  at  their  prey,  the 
Indians  kill  (hem  with  their  arrows.     The  Mopo- 
sicas,  who  formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  can- 
tons of  the  nation,  were  not  so  fortunate  in  ridding 
themselves  of  an  enemy,  (hough  less  formidable, 
thcgY/r//«H  or  sparrow-hawk,  which  used  to  pounce 
upon  them  with  such  fury  as  generally  (o  kill  them 
before  they  had  time  to  jirepare  tlieniselves  for  de- 
fence ;  and  we  are  assured,  that  this  little  animal 
alone  depopulated  the  vhole  canton.     The  Mana- 
cicas are  well  made,  of  a  dingy  colour,  and  arc 
subject  to  a  kind  of  leprosy,  which    covers  (he 
whole  of  their  body  with  a  senrf  resembling  the 
scale  of  fish,  thoiigli  the  sanu-  is  attended  with  no 
pain  or  inconvenience  whatever.     'I'hey  arc  of  the 
same  origin  as  are  the  Chiquitos  Indians,  and  were 
separated  from  them  by  some  civil  wars ;  and  again, 
(heir  commerce  with  other  nations  has  so  changed 
their  idiom  that  these  two  nations  no  longer  under- 
stand each  other's  language  :  indeed  (he  only  (hing 
which  (hey  s(ill  retain   in  common  of  their  origin 
is  their  valour.     Idolatry,  which  was  unknown  to 
(he  Chiquitos,  has  been  introduced  amongst  (he 
Manacinas,  together  with  the  barbarous  custom  of 
eating  human   flesh  ;    but  it  is   not  known   from 
whence  they  have  derived  their  deities,  or  what  is 
the  worship  they  pay  them.     The  (owns  or  setde- 
menls  are  very  handsome  ;   the  streets  are  wide  and 
straight,  having  various  public  places,  and  three 
or  fonrlarge  houses  divided  into  saloons  and  cham- 
bers, the  latter  for  the  lodging  of  the  caciques,  the 
former   for  the   public  assemblies   and   (lie   cere- 
monies (o   their  dei(ies,    since  they  have  no  other 
(emples.    All  these  places  are  built  of  well-wrought 
■wood,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  no  other  in- 
s(rumen(s  (han  (he  hatchet  and  (lint-stones.     The' 
villages  were  at  but  a  small   distance   from  each 
other,  and  at  (he  fesfivals  drunkenness  was  univer- 
sal.    In  the  assemblies  (he  cacique  had  (he  first 
place,  the   mapono  (he  second,  and  the  physician 
the  third;   in   (he  fourth  rank  were  the  captains, 
and  then  followed  the  others  successively  in  their 
order.    To  the  caciques  an  absolute  and  blind  obc- 
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tlience  wns  paid,  ;int!  their  vassals  repaired  for 
tliem  their  iiouscs,  cultivated  tlit'ir  fields,  jirovided 
their  tables  with  the  best  food  that  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  paid  them  a  pole-tax.  The  caciques 
were  alone  allowed  to  liavc  many  wives,  thotigh 
they  permitted  to  one  alone  the  honour  of  being  so 
considered;  and  this  lioiiour  consisfc^d  in  lier  re- 
ceiving the  same  obedience  and  the  like  good  of- 
fices from  the  women  of  the  settlement  as  the  ca- 
cique himself  received  from  the  men.  She  also  re- 
ceived with  her  husband  a  tribute,  which  was 
reduced  to  a  tax  of  licences  for  (isliing  and  hunt- 
ing, no  one  being  ])ermitted,  without  liiese  grants, 
to  exercise  the  said  employments.  The  dignity 
of  the  cacique  was  hereditary,  and  the  presumptive 
heir  had  an  absolute  authority  over  all  (he  unmar- 
ried young  men,  in  order  to  exercise  himself  iu 
the  art  of  governing  ;  and  when  he  became  suffi- 
ciently experienced,  it  was  usual  for  the  father 
to  resign  in  his  favour,  when,  although  lie  no 
longer  mixed  in  affairs,  he  was  continually  treated 
with  the  highest  veneration,  and,  when  he  died, 
deposited  with  great  funeral  pomp  in  a  cavern, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  firmly  closed  and  ce- 
mented. This  nation  was  very  superstitious.  It 
had  a  tradition,  that  the  apostle  St.  Thomas 
preached  the  gospel  in  their  country.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  midst  of  gross  and  impious  fables  and 
monstrous  dogmas,  they  disco veretl  traits  of  Chris- 
tianism,  since  they  had  an  idea  of  a  God  who  was 
made  man  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race  ;  and 
further,  one  of  their  traditions  was,  that  a  very 
beautiful  woman  conceived  without  knowing  man, 
and  brought  forth  a  male-child,  who  afterwards  per- 
formed vast  prodigies,  raising  the  dead,  curing  the 
deaf",  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and  who,  having 
collected  together  in  one  society  a  numerous  party, 
raised  himself  up  into  liie  air,  and  became  trans- 
formed into  the  sun  which  gives  us  light.  Also 
the  mapones  assert,  that  were  the  sun  not  so  far 
from  them,  he  would  distiiiicuish  their  different  mi- 
litary exploits.  Tlicse  Indians  used  to  pay  wor- 
shi|)  to  the  devil,  who,  they  affirm,  has  appeared 
to  them  under  the  most  horrible  shapes;  they  ac- 
knowledir<'d  an  infinite  number  of  tleities,  but  they 
distinguish  three  supeiior  to  the  rest,  which  formed 
a  trinity,  composed  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
(/host.  To  the  first  (hey  gave  two  names,  which 
were  Oniequaturipui  and  t 'raiiosorio,  the  second 
they  called  IJrasana,  and  (he  third  I'rasso.  The 
wife  of  the  father  was  Quipoci,  who,  without  loss 
of  her  virginal  integrity',  was  (he  mother  of  IJra- 
sana. The  father,  thi-y  said,  sjiokc  in  a  clear  aiul 
high  (one  of  voice,  the  son  (lirough  (he  nose,  and 
the  holy  ghost  was  to  be  heard  like  thunder. 
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Quipoci  was  at  times  resplendent  to  behold  ;  tlie 
father  was  the  god  of  justice,  who  chastised  (he 
^v•icked  ;  and  the  son,  the  mother,  and  the  holy 
ghost,  filled  the  oflice  of  intercessors  and  media- 
tors ;  moreover,  these  three  divinides  had  one  com- 
mon luinie,  which  was  Tiniamacus.  The  father 
Jyucas  Caballero,  of  the  abolished  order  of  Jesuits, 
entered  to  preach  the  gospel  to  these  Indians,  in 
170G,  and  reduced  (hem  (o  the  fiiith,  forming  (hem 
into  difl("rent  settlements;  the  same  having  formed 
a  principal  part  of  the  converted  settlements  of 
Paraguay. 

iMAN.A.fjrU.\,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
kiuirtlom  of  Nicaragua. 

MANAHATAN,  an  island  of  the  N,  sea; 
si(ua(e  a(  the  entrance  of  the  river  which  traverses 
the  province  of  New  York  in  N.  America.  Here 
(lie  DuUli  founded  (he  ci(y  of  New  Amsterdam  : 
the  name  of  which  (he  English  afterwards  converted 
into  New  York.  This  island  is  In  miles  long  and 
one  wide;  it  is  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in  fruits 
of  llie  best  quality,  and  at  moderate  prices.  The 
advantage  of  its  having  in  it  the  capital  of  the 
province,  renders  it  a  place  important  both  from  its 
population  and  its  commerce. 

MANAHE,  a  settlement  of  tlic  province  and 
alcaldia  mm/or  of  Los  Zoques  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala. 

MANAHIGAN,  Island  of,  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  colony  of  Sagadahock.  There 
are  many  under  this  name,  all  of  thciu  small,  and 
oppostc  Brond  bay. 

M.\NALISCO,  a  settlement  oft  lie  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  akaldin  maijor  of  Cuquio 
in  Nueva  Espana  ;  situate  to  the  w.  of  its  capital. 

[MAN.\LLIN,  a  township  in  York  county, 
Peimsylvania.] 

MANAMA,  or  Island  Dos  Manoares,  an 
island  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in 
(he  province  and  cnplninsliip  of  Marafian,  between 
the  great  shoal  of  Coroa  aiid  the  channel  of  Buen- 
fondo. 

MANAMABOBOS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians, who  dwell  in  the  wooils  bordering  upon  the 
river  Pachitea  or  iMamca,  (o  the  s.  It  was  dis- 
covered ill  lt)7,'3,  and  in  IG75  the  missionaries  of 
the  regular  ortler  of  Jesuits  formetl  the  first  reduc- 
tion or  settlement  of  converted  Indians,  with  the 
name  of  San  Nicolas  de  los  Manamabobos. 

M.\NANIAZU,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  rises  in  the  territory 
of  (he  Motuanis  Indians,  between  the  rivers  Cu- 
cliivara  and  Madera,  runs  r.  in  a  curved  course, 
and  enters  (ho  last  of  the  aforesaid  rivers. 

MANANTIAL,  Heihonbo,  a  fountain  of  titr 
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island  of  St.  Dominsro,  in  the  French  possfissions, 
ne;ir  the  tc.  coast.  Its  water  is  teliil,  iiiul  it  runs 
r.  and  forms  a  small  river,  which  enters  fhiit  of 
the  Indians,  just  before  this  joins  the  Artibonito. 

MAiN'APA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
ahaldUi  mai/or  of  Guesjuetenango  in  the  kingdom 
of  Guatemala  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Santa 
Ana  Cnilco. 

MANAPJ.VRA,  a  large  river  of  the  province 
and  government  ofLaGuayana  orNuevaAnda- 
lucia.  It  rises  near  the  sierra  Maiguatida,  runs, 
much  incrcaseil,  to  the  s.  and  enters  tlic  Ven- 
tuavi. 

MANAPIRE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainci/  of  Caracas.  It  flows  down  from  the  Alta  of 
Gracia,  runs  a  a.  course,  collecting  the  waters  of 
several  oilier  rivers,  and  enters  the  Orinoco  near 
where  this  river  is  entered  by  the  Apure. 

M.-VNAPIRI,  NuF.sTRA  Sknoua  dk,  a  town 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Cumana  ; 
founded  by  Don  Juan  de  Urpin,  in  1634,  that  it 
might  serve  as  an  arsenal  for  arms  in  the  conquest 
and  reduction  of  the  Cnmanagotos  Indians,  who 
capitulated  with  the  king. 

MANARI],  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  in  the 
Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada  ;  founded  upon  the 
river  Ariporo,  upon  a  loft}',  spacious,  and  plea- 
sant table-land.  It  consists  of  Cocatios  Indians, 
who  formerly  called  it  Pauto,  and  it  is  of  the  best 
temperature  of  any  place  in  the  province  ;  since, 
from  its  lofty  situation,  it  experiences  less  heat,  and 
is  consequently  very  healthy  :  besides  this,  it  has 
all  the  fruits  of  the  other  settlements,  and  from  its 
mildness  produces  figs,  cabbaires,  lettuces,  and 
dift'erent  sorts  of  pulse  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
settlements  of  the  llanos.  It  likewise  produces 
cotton,  of  which  are  fabricated  many  various  and 
curious  woven  articles.  The  natives  also  make 
pitchers,  pots,  and  other  vases,  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, the  same  being  nmch  valued  at  Santa 
Fe  and  other  parts.  It  is  138  miles  n.  e.  of  Santa 
Fe,  in  1  it.  5°  46'  n.     Long.  72°  14'  lo. 

MANATI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
verimient  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  channel  of 
the  Dique. 

Manati,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. It  rises  near  the  coast,  at  the  w.  head, 
and  in  the  French  possessions.  It  runs  n.  n.  ic. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  port  of  Leogan  and 
the  Trou  Bordet. 

Ma.nati,  another,  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
which  runs  into  the  S.  sea,  of  the  n.  coast,  between 
Mautica  and  Dry  Lopez. 


Ma  NAT  I,  a  port  of  the  ii.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  between  the  port  of  New  Hahania  and  that 
of  Maleijnela. 

MANAUMARI,  a  mountain  of  the  province  of 
La  Guayana,  in  the  I'Vench  possessions,  and  at  its 
skirt  these  have  an  establishmenl. 

MANAZO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrcs^imittitn  of  Lampa  in  Peru. 

[MAiNCA,  a  town  of  \V.  Floridri,  on  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  liona 
Chitto  river.  ] 

MANC.'VPRA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela,  in  the  territory  which 
divides  this  jurisdiction  Irom  that  of  Cumana.  It 
forms  in  its  mid-course  a  large  lake,  and  then  runs 
to  enter  the  t'l'uarico,  about  28  miles  before  this 
river  enters  the  Orinoco. 

[M.\NCEMLLA,  a  large  bay  on  the  n.  side 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  ;  about  4000  fathoms 
long  from  w.  \o  e.  and  2800  broad  from  «.  to  .«. 
The  .9.  e.  part  of  the  bay  is  very  wide,  and  affords 
excellent  anchorage,  even  for  vessels  of  the  first 
size.  In  other  parts  it  is  too  shallow.  The  river 
Massacre,  which  was  the  point  of  separation  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  colonies  on  the  n.  of  (he 
island,  runs  a  «.  course,  towards  its  mouth  n.  w. 
and  enters  the  e.  part  of  the  bay.  The  bay  of 
Mancenilla,  though  a  very  fine  one,  is  not  so  use- 
ful as  it  might  be,  if  its  bottom  were  well  known. 
There  are  several  shallows  in  it,  owing  to  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Massacre,  which  rolls  into  it  wood, 
sand,  and  stones,  in  great  quantities  ;  so  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  sound  the  bay  annually,  after 
they  are  over.  In  general,  it  is  pruilcnt,  on  en- 
tering, to  keep  closer  to  the  point  of  \'caque,  than 
to  the  s.  side  of  the  bay,  because  the  sandy  point 
has  no  rocks.  The  bottom  of  the  bay  is  muddy. 
The  river  Massacre  is,  during  a  league,  from  live 
to  12  feet  deep,  and  pretty  wide;  but  its  bed  is 
often  full  of  the  wood  which  the  current  brings 
down.  It  swarms  with  fish  ;  and  here  are  found 
those  enormous  mnllels  wliich  arc  the  pride  of  the 
table  at  cape  Francois.  In  the  times  of  the 
floods,  these  fish  are  driven  towards  the  bay,  where 
Negroes,  well  practised  in  the  business,  fish  for 
them.  Fishing  in  the  bay  is  dilficult  enough,  on 
account  of  the  drifted  wood:  but  the  Negroes  are 
good  divers,  and  are  often  obliged  to  go  to  the  bot- 
tom and  disengage  the  seine  ;  but  when  it 
near  the  beach,  it  is  a  singular  and  striking  spec 
tacle,  to  see  the  Negroes,  the  fish,  and  the  alligators, 
all  flouncing  about  in  the  water  together.  The 
Negroes  kill  the  alligators,  knock  out  their  teeth,, 
and  sell  them  to  make  corals,  the  garniture  of  w  hich 
serves  to  mark  the  degree  of  lu.Tury  or  pride  of 
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those  who  lianfij  thorn  to  the  necksof  tlicir  cliildrcn. 
The  ph'iity  ot'jish  ot'teii  attracts  ships  of  war  to  this 
bay.  The  iiioulh  of  Massacre  river  lies  in  hit.  19"' 
50' n       Lontr.  7 1"  50>  TO.] 

MAN(3EI{A,  an  island  of  the  kineilom  of  Chile, 
near  the  coast  of  the  province  and  ijovernment  ot 
V'aldivin,  at  the  entrance  of  tht;  river  ot  this  name. 
It  is  two  leaijucs  loiiij,  and  in  it  is  a  selilement  that 
was  tbnnded  by  the  Marqnis  of  Mansera,  who  was 
then  president  of  that  kingilom.  It  has  a  niasjnt- 
ficent  parish  church,  and  a  ijood  castle  to  delend 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  which  was  improved  and 
completed  i)y  the  brii^adier  Don  Manuel  Amat,  in 
liis  pre>idency.  lioth  the  castle  and  the  settlement 
maintain  the  same  name  as  the  island. 

[MAIVt/'H.VG,  a  town  on  the  Missisippi,  two 
miles  below  the  Indian  town  of  Alabama.  The 
banks  of  the  river  at  Manchac,  thou<rh  frequently 
overflowed  by  vernal  inundations,  are  50  feet 
perpendicular  heiiciit  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  the  river,  at  its  lowest  ebb,  is  not  less  than 
40  fathoms  deep,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  The 
Spanisli  fortress  on  the  point  of  land  below  the 
Ibberville,  close  by  the  baidis  of  the  river,  has  a 
comumnication  with  Manchac,  by  a  slender,  nar- 
row, wooden  bridj^e,  across  the  channel  of  Ibber- 
ville, and  not  a  bow-shot  from  the  habitations  of 
Manchac] 

Manchac,  Canal  of,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Louisiana,  it  runs  from  the  Red  river 
25  leagues  above  New  Orleans,  is  oftentimes  dry, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Maurepaf. 

MANCIIK,  a  district  of  infidel  Indians,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ciuatemala,  consisting  of  eight  settle- 
ments, who  were  reduced  to  the  Catholic  religion 
by  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Uomingo. 

MANCIIES,  a  nation  of  Indians  of  the  province 
and  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  They  take  this  name 
from  the  province  of  Manche,  which  is  altogether  a 
rough  and  craggy  scrrania;  from  whence,  in  ItiOG, 
proceeiled  certain  Indians  (o  the  city  of  Guatemala, 
for  (he  purposeof  procuring  some  missionaries  who 
might  come  and  instruct  them  in  religion.  Accord- 
ly,attlie  inslanceof  the  president  of  that  kingdom, 
the  provincial  of  the  order  of  .St.  Domingo  dis- 
patched on  this  errand  (he  liithers  /V.  Juan  de 
ii<querra,  and  J'r.  Salvador  Cipriano,  who  reduced 
many  of  these  inlidels  to  the  faith,  and  founded 
eight  settlements. 

[MANCnKSTKIl,  a  small  fishing-town,  situ- 
ated on  the  sea-coast  belw<'en  cape  Ann  and  He- 
i  verly,  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts.  'l"he 
!  fishery  is  carried  on  from  this  port  chielly  in  (he 
I  vessels,  and  for  the  account,  of  the  merchants  in 
I       l»oslon  and  other  places,     'riic  township  lies  s.  e. 


of  Wenham,  and  18  miles  n.  e.  of  Boston.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1G45,  and  contains  965  in- 
habitants. I 

[Mancuester,  a  post-town  of  Vermont,  in 
Bennington  county,  on  Battenkill.  It  is  l()  miles 
71.  by  r.  of  Bermiiigton,  and  44  «.  e.  of  Albany  in 
New  York.  This  township  contains  1276'  inha- 
bitants. In  the  s.  part  of  the  town,  in  a  hill  a  little 
zi).  of  the  Battenkill,  is  a  deep  stratum  of  friable 
calcareous  earth,  of  the  v. hiteness  of  chalk,  and 
apparently  composed  of  shells,  which  requires  but 
little  burning  to  product;  good  lime.] 

[Mancmkktkii,  a  township  in  Vork  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

[MANciiiiSTKR,  a  small  town  of  Virginia;  situ- 
ated on  the  s.  side  of  .fames  river,  opposite  to 
Richmond,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
In  1781,  this  town  suffered  nmch  during  Arnold's 
destructive  expedition.] 

[Manchesteh,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  10 
leagues  n.  lo.  of  cape  Canso.  It  contained  250  fa- 
miles  in  1783.] 

[Manciif.ster  House,  one  of  the  Hudson  bay 
company's  factories,  lies  100  miles  w.  of  Miulson's 
house,  and  (i5  s,  e.  of  Buckingham  house.  It 
stands  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  Saskashawan  river,  in 
the  n.  w.  part  of  N.  America.  Lat.  53°  14'  18"  n. 
Long.  109'20'ro.] 

MANCICHE,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
conegiiiiieiilo  of  Truxillo  in  Peru;  situate  in  a 
beautil'id  and  spacious  valley  called  De  Chimo. 
It  was  a  population  of  Indians  from  the  time  of 
their  gentilism,  and  alter  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards, the  number  of  its  inhabitants  increased  so 
greatly  that  they  amounted  to  upwards  of  3000 
persons  ;  the  same  having  collected  for  the  most 
part  from  different  quarters  of  the  said  valley.  It 
is  at  present  reduced  to  a  very  scanty  i)Opulatioii 
of  Inilians,  who  employ  themselves  in  raising  pulse 
for  the  consumption  of  (he  capital,  to  which  (he 
settlement  lies  very  close. 

MAiNCORA,  a  large  strand  of  the  district  of 
Tumbez,  in  the  province  and  corregiiiiiento  of 
Piura  in  Peru.  In  it  the  valleys  of  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  sea,  and  which  extend  for  a  distan.;e 
of  more  than  400  leagues,  have  their  origin.  This 
part  is  barren  and  sandy,  and  the  only  production 
is  the  raro/>  tree.  1(  belongs  (o  the  reliifions  order 
of  the  Beddemites  of  Piura,  and  is  in  lat.  3^  53'  s. 

MANCORNADO,  a  set(lemen(  of  (he  province 
and  government  of  Santa  Marta  in  (he  disdict  of 
the  Rio  delllaeha;  si(ua(e  on  the  shores  of  (his 
river,  (o  (he  s.  ofdie  city. 

[MAN  DANS,  very  friendly  and  w.ll-dis- 
posed  Indians  of  N.America,  ir\habi(ing  the  Mis* 
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"ouri.  They  arc  brave,  Iiuinaiic,  and  liospKablc. 
About  25  years  since  tlicy  lived  in  six  villages, 
about  40  luilcs  below  Ibeir  present  villages,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Missouri.  Ilepeatcd  visitations 
ot'tlie  sinall-pox,  aided  by  fretpicnt  att:icks  of  the 
Sioux,  have  reduced  tlicin  lo  their  present  num- 
ber. They  claim  no  particular  tract  of  country, 
'riicy  live  in  fortified  villages,  hunt  immediately 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  cultivale  corn,  beans, 
squashes,  and  tobacco,  vvhich  form  articles  of  traflic 
witii  their  neighbours  the  Assirniiboin  :  they  also 
barter  horses  with  the  Assiiiniboins  for  arms,  am- 
munition, axes,  kettles,  and  other  articles  ol'  Euro- 
jieau  manufacture  ;  thc^e  last  they  obtain  from  the 
Britisli  establishments  on  the  Assinriilioin  river. 
Tlie  articles  which  they  thus  obtain  from  the  As- 
sinniboins  and  the  British  traders  v>  ho  visit  them, 
they  again  exchange  for  horses  and  leather  tents 
witli  the  Crow  Indians,  Chyennes,  Wefepahatoes, 
Kiawas,  Kanenavich,  Stitctan,  and  Cataka,  who 
visit  thorn  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  trutlic. 
Their  trade  may  b;;  much  increased.  Their  coun- 
(ry  is  similar  to  tiiat  of  the  llicaras.  Population 
increasing.] 

MANDINGA,  a  small  scttlemcv.t  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Panama,  and  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firnie.  It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  of 
this  name,  near  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  upon  the 
height  of  a  mountain,  where  there  is  a  watch-tower 
or  signal-house,  to  give  notice  to  the  governor  of 
Panama  of  the  vessels  that  may  appear. 

Manoinga.  The  aforesaid  river  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Chepo,  and  runs  f.  until  that  it  enters 
the  bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Its  course  is 
only  four  leagues,  and  its  navigation  is  prohibited 
on  pain  of  death,  from  the  ease  with  wliich,  by  this 
means,  a  pass  might  be  effected  into  the  S.  sea ; 
the  same  having  actually  been  put  into  execution, 
in  1G7P,  by  the  jjirates  John  Guarlem,  Edward 
Blomen,  and  Bartholomew  Charps. 

Mandinca.  The  aforesaidbay,  which  is  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Darien, 
and  theN.  sea,  is  large,  handsome,  and  sheltered. 
It  is  10  leagues  wide,  and  somewhat  more  long.  It 
is  full  of  small  isles,  as  well  in  its  centre  as  on  either 
side  of  its  coasts. 

Mandinga,  a  point  or  cape  of  the  island  of  I-a 
Puna  in  the  province  anrl  government  of  Guaya- 
quil, and  kingdom  of  Quito.  To  the  5.  it  has  the 
proniontorv'  of  Bocaca,  and  on  its  n.  c.  side  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers  Naranjal  and  G'uya.  It  is  low 
and  barren,  and  covers  th(!  port  of  La  Puna,  which 
it  has  on  the  zc.     In  lat.  2'-'  38'  30"  s. 

MANDOZOU,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.     It  runs  e.  and 


enters  the  Uruguay,  between  those  of  the  Mocorcla- 
mini  and  the  Salto  Grande. 

M.'VNENt.'L'KA,  a  snrall  river  of  tiie  province 
and  government  of  Cumana.  It  rises  in  the  str- 
rania  of  Iniataca,  runs  .?.and  enters  the  Cuyani  on 
the  H.  side. 

[MANETOPA,  Osr-KGAii,  !\I  aiitopanato, 
Indians  of  N.  America,  descendants  of  the  Sioux, 
and  partake  of  their  turbulent  and  faithless  dispo- 
sition :  they  frequently  plunder,  and  soinelimes 
murder  their  own  traders.  The  name  by  which 
this  nation  is  generally  known  was  borrowed  from 
the  Cliijipeways,  who  call  them  Assinniboan, 
which  literally  translated  is  Stone  Sioux  ;  hence 
the  name  of  Stone  Indians,  by  v\hic!i  they  arc 
sometimes  called.  The  country  in  which  they 
rove  is  almost  (U'.tirely  imcovered  with  timber, 
lies  extremely  level,  and  is  but  badly  watered  in 
many  parts  ;  the  land,  however,  is  tolerably  fer- 
tile and  unencumbered  with  stone.  They  )night 
be  induced  to  trade  at  the  river  Yellow  Stone ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  their  trade  promises  much. 
Their  numbers  continue  about  the  same.  These 
bands,  like  the  Sioux,  act  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  although  they  claim  a  national  aflinity, 
and  never  make  war  on  each  other.  The  country 
inhabited  by  the  Mahtopanato  possesses  rather 
more  timber  than  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The}' do  not  employ  themselves  in  cultivating  the 
land.] 

MANETUBA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  cap- 
tainship of  Seara  in  Brazil,  whicli  enters  tiie  sea  be- 
tween those  of  (I'ororasu  and  Persi. 

MANG,  a  village  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  caplainship  of  Marailon,  and  kingdom 
of  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  A>liicii 
forms  the  mouth  of  the  river  iMarafion,  and  oa  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  its  own  name. 

Manc;.  This  river  runs  n.  and  enters  the  sea  in 
the  aforesaid  bay,  between  the  rivers  Maizcta  and 
Tapicuru. 

M.ANG.\CHES,  a  cast  of  Zambos, descendants 
ofthclndians  and  Negroes.  They  live  retired,  on 
the  II.  side  of  the  Guayaquil,  and  on  the  «.  zo. 
of  the  river  Daule,  in  a  territory  consisting  of  spa- 
cious //unit  Ids,  but  little  known  ;  but  being  bounded 
on  the  H.  by  the  province  of  Esmeraldas,  and  zv.  by 
the  district  of  Puerto  \  iejo.  These  natives  live 
dispersetl  in  cabins,  and  maintain  themselves  by 
fruits  and  the  flesh  of  cows,  providing  themselves 
with  the  latter  fro.i  the  largo  droves  of  neat  cattle 
wliich  arc  found  in  (lie  (laiiuras.  They  sow  maize, 
radirhes,  and  .obiscco,  which  they  afterwards  carry 
tor  sale  to  the  siKlement  of  Balsar,  in  change  for 
other  things  that  they  may  want. 
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MANGAS,  a  seKlcmcnt  of  the  province  and 
correi^imirnto  of  Caxataiiibo  in  Peru. 
•  MANGAUEIRA,  a  scftlcmeMt  of  the  province 
and  captui/is/ijp  of  Key  in  Brazil ;  siluale  on  the 
shore  of  the  grand  lake  of  Los  Patos,  hetween  tliis 
lake  and  the  sea-coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
San  Pedro. 

MANGEIl.A,  an  island  of  the  S.sea.  It  is 
nearly  of  a  round  fiijun!,  and  is  two  leagues  long. 
Its  coasts  are  surrounded  with  rocks  covered  by 
the  water,  and  the  shoals  about  it  are  innumerable. 
On  the  H.  e.  it  has  a  small  bay,  which  is  fit  only 
for  the  accommodation  of  small  vessels  ;  and  here 
the  Indians  always  keep  their  canoes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  themselves  over  to  the  continent. 
Tlie  territory  is  lof(y  and  uneven,  but  covered 
with  large  and  beautiful  trees.  The  settlement, 
Avhich  is  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
is  large,  and  has  a  good  church.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Indians  ;  and  these  cultivate  quantities  of 
maize  and  plantains. 

MANGJ.AR,  PuNT.\  DE,  a  point  on  the  ??. 
coast,  and  in  llie  French  possessions,  in  the  island 
of  St.  Dotniniro,  between  the  point  of  Salina  Pe- 
qnciia  and  the  Puerto  de  la  Granja. 

MAXGLAKES,  Punta  de,  a  point  on  the 
coast  of  t)ic  province  and  government  of  Atacames, 
and  ilie  S.  sea,  in  Peru,  to  the  w.  of  the  cape  of  San 
Francisco. 

Mangi.ares,  another  point,  in  the  province 
and  kingdom  of  'I'ierra  Firme,  also  of  the  S.  sea, 
opposite  the  islands  of  Rey  or  of  Las  Perlas  in  the 
bay  of  Panama. 

Mant,!  Ani:s,  some  isles  of  the  N.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Hondu- 
ras.    They  are  many  and  small. 

MANGUl,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs 
to  the  e.  n.  e.  and  empties  itself  into  the  great  lake 
Nachego,  in  lat.5°28'j(. 

[MANHATTAN,  the  ancient  name  of  Long 
island,  an(J  also  of  York  island.] 

[M.VNII  ElM,  a  town  of  Pcimsylvania,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  It  contains  about  CO  houses, 
and  a  Dutch  church.  G'la.ss  works  were  erected 
here  previous  to  (he  revolution,  but  they  are  fallen 
to  decay.  It  is  1 1  miles  ii.  by  ic.  of  Lancaster, 
and  G2  ii.\  by  w.  of  Philadelphia.  Also  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Lincoln  county,  Maine.  There  is 
another  of  the  same  name  iu  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvanii.J 

MANI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimieiitu  of  (^axatambo  in  Peru ;  annexed  (o  llie 
curacy  of  Cochamarca, 
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Manx,  a  province  so  called  in  (be  time  of  the 
gcntilism  of  the  Indians,  but  which  at  the  present 
day  is  called  Yucatan.  It  formerly  was  under  a 
monarchical  govermnent,  and  the  principal  pro- 
vince of  the  same,  and  the  place  where  stood  the 
capital  of  Wayapan.  This  was  the  court  of  the 
kings,  and  was  the  only  palace  led  when  the  in- 
surrection took  place  amongst  the  vassals  of  the 
other  provinces,  and  when  they  made  (or  them- 
selves certain  regulations,  according  to  the  testi- 
monies of  the  friars  Diego  Cogolludoand  Don  Juan 
de  Villagutierre. 

MANIALTEPEC,  Sav  Bartoi.ome  de,  a 
settlement  and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of 
the  akaldia  mayor  of  Tcpozcolula  in  JS'ueva 
Espai'ia.  It  contains  1 16  families  of  Indians,  and 
lies  four  leagues  between  the  e.  and  s.  of  its 
capital. 

MANICARAO,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  taken  possession  of  by  Hernan 
Cortes,  previous  to  his  proceeding  to  the  conquest 
of  Nueva  Espaiia.  Gomara  calls  these  Indians 
Manicaras. 

MANICOLA,  a  large  and  e.vtensive  tract  in 
the  country  called  Tierra  Austral  or  De  Quir6s, 
called  also  Tierra  del  l^spiritu  Santo  :  but  much  is 
not  known  concerning  it,  and  indeed  its  very 
existence  is  even  doubted.  Fernando  Quiros  dis- 
covered a  piece  of  coast  in  1G06  ;  and  from  the  ac- 
counts he  received  from  certain  Indians,  he  states 
that  there  were  many  islands  on  the  said  coast,  the 
principal  of  which  were  called  Taumaco,  Tucopia, 
andGuatopo,  the  same  being  filled  with  inhabitants, 
and  most  fertile.  The  geographers  in  their  maps 
describe  nothing  more  than  what  may  be  signified 
by  certain  lines  drawn  at  their  own  discretion, 
near  the  temperate  zone,  towards  the  polar  circle. 
See  TiEiinA  Austrai.. 

[MANICOUAGAN,  or  Bi,ack  River,  rises 
from  a  lake  of  its  name,  in  Lower  ('anada  ;  runs  a  s. 
course,  and  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  85  miles 
n.  e.  of  Tadousac] 

[MANIEL,  or  ratiier  Baiioruco,  mountains 
in  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo,  20 
miles  in  circumference,  and  almost  inaccessible. 
They  have  been  for  80  years  past  the  place  of 
refuire  of  the  fugitive  Spanish  anil  French  Negroes. 
TIk^c  brigands  have  as  yet  always  defied  their 
pnrsu;  rs.  The  soil  of  these  mountains  is  tertile, 
the  air  temperate,  and  tlie  streams  in  them  abound 
with  n:oUI  (lust.] 

MANIKOL'AGANE,alakcof  New  Britain,  or 
country  of  Labrador,  in  N.  America,  called  also 
Barnabas.     On  its  u'.  side  it  has  another  small 
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lake,  of  (lie  name  of  Manikovanicli,  with  which  it 
coninuitiicatc*. 

MANILE,  a  small  river  of  (he  provinrc  ami 
country  of  Las  Amazonas.  It  runs  n.  and  at  a 
small  tlislance  from  its  source  enters  the  Marai'ion, 
opposite  the  scttlcniciit  of  San  I''ernaiiclo. 

AIANILIA,  a  settlement  of  the  ]Movincc  and 
corrrgimiento  of  Copiapo  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile,  to  the  s.  of  the  city  of  JJioja  del  Tuciiman. 

("MANILLA.  'J'he  chief  trade  of  this  place  is 
in  Indian  pootis,  whicli  it  exports  to  Acapulco,  to 
the  valui^  of  12  or  Ij,()()0  dollurs,  in  a  v<'»hel  wiiich 
sails  annually  to  that  j)lacc,  and  brinjrs  back  silver 
in  exchange,  witli  a  very  small  quantity  of  Ame- 
rican produce  and  sonie  European  jroods  ;  situate 
in  the  i>land  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  PJiiiippine  islands, 
in  lat.  13"  3b'  v.     Long.  J  20°  .57'  e.] 

[MANI].,L()N,  a  township  in  Payette  county, 
Pennsylvania.] 

MANINALTEPEG,  a  settlement  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  Latani,  and  al/aldia 
mayor  of  Villalta,  in  Nueva  Espafia.  It  contains 
6j  families  of  Indians,  and  is  10'  leagues  from  its 
capital. 

MANIORE,  a  great  lake  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  to  the  w.  of  the  river  of 
this  name,  and  49  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Boinboy.  It  is  six  leagues  long,  and  almost 
three  wide.  No  fish  live  iu  it,  and  its  waters  are 
of  a  disagreeable  savour. 

ftlANIPOS,  a  barbarous  and  ancient  nation  of 
Indians,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Popay- 
iin  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  the  llanos 
ofSaldana;  bounded  by  the  nations  of  the  J'aeces 
and  tiie  Pejaos.  In  former  limes  these  barbarians 
^vere  formidable,  and  destroyed  many  settlements 
of  Spaniards ;  but  they  are  at  present  much  re- 
duced. 

MANIQUE,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment ot  Moxos  in  the  kinicdom  of  Quito.  It 
rises  from  dilferent  rivnkts,  which  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains that  lie  between  (he  rivers  lieni  and  Mar- 
more.  It  runs  e.  and  enters  tlie  Mato  by  two 
arms. 

MANIQUI,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Moxos, 
and  government  of  Quito.  It  rises  in  the  luoun- 
tains  lying  to  the  s.e.  of  the  nation  of  Roamanos 
Indians,  runs  n,  to  the  settlement  of  San  Borja, 
■which  it  laves,  passes  the  territory  of  tiie  Clia- 
manos,  then  turns  its  course  n.e.  for  the  distance 
of  2S  leagues,  nniil  it  joins  the  Yaennia  or  Ja- 
cunia,  tiien  passes  the  nation  of  the  Mobimas,  and 
on  the  w.  confounds  itself  with  the  Mamorc,  in  lat. 
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MANITOUALLN,  a  large  island  of  New 
I'rance,  in  lake  Huron,  very  close  to  the  n.  coast. 

[  MA.siTO'.rAi.iN,  a  cluster  of  islands  near  the 
H.  shore  of  lake  Huron  ;  considered  as  sacred 
by  thi?  Indians.] 

[MANLIL'S,  a  township  in  Onond.igo  county, 
New  ^'ork,  incorporated  in  1794,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  county  courts.  It  is  well  watered  by  But- 
ternut, Jjimestone,  and  Chittencngo  creeks,  which 
unite  at  thew.  e.  corner  ofthe  town  ;  and  the  stream, 
assuming  the  latter  name,  runs  n.  to  Oneida  lake, 
which  is  10  miles  n.  ot  the  centre  ofthe  town.  It 
comprehends  that  part  of  the  Onondago  reserva- 
tion bounded  s.  by  the  Genessee  road,  and  <\-. 
by  Onondago  creek  and  the  Salt  lake.  Of  its  in- 
habitants 9(i  are  electors,  according  to  the  state 
census  of  1796.1 

[MANMIC,  Indian  vilkiges  on  the  Picaway  fork 
oftheMamnic,  or  Miami  ofthe  Lake,  and  St. 
IVlary's  river.     See  Miami.] 

[MAN.MNGTON,atowushipin  Salem  county, 
New  Jersey.] 

MANO,  a  river  ofthe  district  of  Babahoyo,  in 
the  j)rovince  and  government  of  Guayaquil,  and 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  enters  by  the  s.  into  the 
Oxiba,  in  lat.  J^Sti'*. 

MANOA,  a  fabulous  and  imaginary  city,  called 
also  Dorado,  and  which  has  existed  only  in  the 
majis  of  certain  geographers,  who  were  equally 
wanting  of  information  and  of  sense,  aiul  in  the 
ideas  of  certain  impostors,  who  by  their  inventions 
have  deceived  very  many  Spaniartls  and  lOnglish. 
They  place  it  on  the  xl\  shore  of  the  lake  Parime, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  which  empties  it- 
self info  this  lake,  pretending  that  it  is  exceedingly 
large,  rich,  and  populous.  This  fable  began  to 
gain  credit  in  I5^>1,  antl  many  were  the  stories  in- 
vented by  Juan  Martinez,  a  Spaniard,  who, 
amongst  other  things,  a.-^serted  that  he  had  lived  a 
long  time  in  this  country,  and  that  he  left  it  by  the 
permission  of  the  chief  who  commanded  it,  and 
who  was  descended  from  the  ancient  Incas  of  IVru; 
that  this  same  chief  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
accompanied  by  Indians  till  lie  reachetl  the  Spanish 
frontiers  ;  that  they  took  care  to  leiul  him  blindfold, 
lest  that  he  might  observe  the  way  by  which  to  re- 
turn :  with  several  other  things  equally  vague  and 
foolish,  but  so  as  to  induce  at  first  many  expedi-  1 
tions  to  this  fair-reputed  city,  at  the  expence  of 
large  sums  of  money  and  many  lives.  Although 
the  Jesuit  Cjumilla,  in  his  "  Orinoco  lllustrado," 
agrees  to  the  existence  of  this  city,  yet  tlic  talsity 
of  his  ideas  have  been  lately  most  clearly  evinced, 
by  the  statement  of  the  admiral  Don  Joseph  de 
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/tiirriag^a,  and  hy  the  information  acquircfl  by  the 
missioMiirics  of  Sum  I'Vancisco  from  the  Indians,  as 
maybe  sci-n  in  tlic  History  of  Nueva  Anihilucia, 
by  tlie  Father  /V.  Antonio  Canlin.  Juan  Jan- 
sonio,  who  also  Iicld  this  country  to  be  fabulous, 
placed  it  in  his  map  of  Ciuayana,  three  miles  from 
lake  I'arinie,  in  iat.  P  54'  5.  [But  this  is  certainly 
erroneous,  as  it  is,  at  all  events,  >i.  of  llie  line  four 
or  five  degrees.] 

Manoa,  a  siillcment  of  the  missions  held  by  the 
monks  of  San  I'Vaucisco  in  the  province  and  cm-- 
rcgimie/ilo  of  Caxamarquilla,  andkingdoni  of  Peru, 
the  same  bi-ing  Iheonlyoue  in  this  part  which  they 
reduced  in  17()3  ;  though  even  this  at  tlie  ("xpence 
of  the  life  of  one  of  those  missionaries,  who  was 
shot  by  an  arrow  from  the  Indians.  From  tliis 
settlement  th<'  missionaries  made  a  fiuther  entry 
into  the  interior  of  the  mountainous  parts  in  17G4, 
and  met  with  a  nation  of  infidel  Indians,  who  gave 
indieatio[is  of  lieing  easily  converted,  and  of  afford- 
ing an  opportunily  of  extending  still  farther  the 
blessings  of  the  divine  faith.  In  this  settlement  are 
350  Iiidians. 

MANOCAN,  a  city  of  the  province  and  colony 
of  Virginia  in  N.America;  situate  in  Cumberland 
county,  and  on  the  shore  of  James  river. 

[MANOR,  a  township  in  Lancaster  county, 
Peimsylvania.] 

MANPITLBA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Rcy  in  Brazil.  It  runs  c.  form- 
ing a  curve,  and  enters  the  sea  close  to  the  point  of 
Itapeta. 

MANPOR.'VL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Rcyno  de 
CSranada  ;  situate  on  the  coast,  between  cape  Co- 
dera  and  the  river  Tny. 

[M.\NSEi/,  an  island  in  the  w.  e.  part  of  Hud- 
son's bay,  between  Southampton  island  and  the 
coast  of  jjabrador.l 

MANSFRICHE.     See  Pongo. 

MANSFIKLD,  a  small  island  of  N.America  ; 
situate  at  themoutii  or  entrance  of  Hudson's  bay. 

[Mansfikld,  a  township  in  Sussex  county, 
New  Jersey,  containing  MJS2  iidiabitants,  includ- 
ing 35  slaves.  It  is  situated  on  Mnsconecunk 
river,  about  seven  miles  s.e.  of  Oxford,  and  as  far 
n.  of  Greenwich.] 

[Mansimki.o,  atownship  in  Bristol  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  situated  30  miles  \.  of  Boston.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1770,  a[ul  contains  983  iiihabi- 
Umls.J 

[Mansi  lEi.n,  a  township  in  Chittenden  county, 
Vermont,  between  La  Moille  and  Onion  rivers, 
about  seven  miles  distance  from  each,  and  111 
miles  n,  by  e.  of  Uennington.] 
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[Mansfield,  a  township  in  Burlington  coimty. 
New  Jersey,  on  the  .?.  side  of  Black's  creek,  con- 
si>ting  of  19,000  acres,  of  an  excellent  soil,  noted 
for  its  fme  pastures  and  large  dairies.  It  is  eiglit 
miles  ze.  by  «.  of  Burlington,  and  12  s.  by  ^rof 
Trenton.     The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Friends.] 

[Mansfiei,d,  a  town^liip  in  W^indham  county, 
Connecticut,  about  30  miles  ti.  of  New  London, 
and  as  (ar  c.  of  Hartford.] 

MAiNSO,  Mercedes  he,  a  town  of  the  pro- 
vince and  for/Tg7«»'e«/tt  of  Maule  in  the  kingdom 
ofCliilc;  situate  at  the  source  of  the  river  Tiru- 
ben,  founded  by  Don  Joseph  Manso,  Count  of 
.Snperunda,  the  then  existing  president,  and  who 
gave  it  his  name.  Near  it  is  a  very  fertile  estate 
called  Ninhue. 

Man-^o,  Lr.AXOs  DE,  some  extensive  llnnuras  of 
the  kingdom  of  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Chaco  ; 
surrounded  hy  the  rivers  Pilcomayo  and  Bermejo. 
They  stretch  out  for  many  leagues,  and  are  inha- 
bited Ijy  many  nations  of  Indians.  They  have 
their  name  from  Captain  Andres  Manso,  who 
founded  here  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Guadalcazar, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  iididels.     See  article 

ClIACO. 

MANTA,  a  settlement  of  the  district  of  Puerto 
Viejo,  in  the  province  and  government  of  Guaya- 
quil, and  kingdom  of  Quito,  founded  by  Francisco 
Pacheco  in  1535.  It  has  a  good  port,  much  fre- 
quented by  vessels,  which  go  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  Peru  and  Tierra  Firnie,  to  take  in 
water  from  a  small  river  whicli  runs  from  a  place 
called  Toalla,  the  said  water  being  of  the  colour  of 
mastich,  but  very  sweet  and  wholesome.  In  the 
principal  church  is  venerated  a  very  miraculous 
image  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Monserrat,  and  ves- 
selsat  entering  and  leaving  the  jiort  make  a  salute, 
and  sing  the  Litany  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  whom  this  image  represents.  In  this  port 
are  three  particular  places,  called  Salango,  Salan- 
guillo,  and  i;i  Morro,  ai-.ounding  in  all  kinds  of 
shell-fish  of  excellent  quality,  and  which  are 
washed  up  by  the  sea  ;  and  in  the  last  century, 
(1700),  there  were  some  fisheries  of  pearls  as  fine 
as  any  of  those  found  in  Margarita  or  the  Rio  del 
Hacha  ;  but  these  fisheries  were  abandoned,  from 
the  number  of  divers  who  perished,  being  suflb- 
cated  by  the  fish  called  motita,  w  liicli  abounds  here, 
and  gives  the  name  to  the  settlement.  This  lish  is 
of  the  ligureof  a  mantle,  of  three  or  tour  yarils  long 
and  two  wide;  it  is  about  a  yard  thick,  and  so 
inimical  to  man,  that  it  darts  at  the  unfortunate 
diver  innncdiately  that  he  submerges,  and  so  en- 
velops and  devours  him.  Some  have  escaped  by 
carrying  with  them  a  sharp  two-cdired  knife,  witli 
3  I.  'i 
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•which  to  divide  the  enemy,  and  so  extricate  them- 
selves from  its  embrace  ;  but  these  arc  very  few. 

This  settlement  has  been  taken  several  times  by 
strange  pirates,  anil  it  was  on  tliis  account  re- 
moved to  the  foot  of  a  hill,  where  it  now  stands, 
bearing  the  name  of  Monte  Christi  or  Manta  la 
Ntieva.  La  Matiniere  says,  that  it  is  nine  leagues 
from  the  bay  of  Caracas,  meaning  Cara,  from 
whence,  however,  it  is  10 :  he  then  names  the 
river,  Clioropoto,  instead  of  ("haropolo,  asserting 
(hat  vessels  going  from  Panama  to  IVru  touch  at 
this  port,  ill  order  that  those  who  are  going  to 
Lima  may  disembark  here  and  proceed  by  land; 
in  all  of  which  he  is,  as  in  general,  erroneous  ; 
since  it  wouUl  be  egregious  folly  to  disembark  at 
Manta,  in  order  to  make  a  circuitous  route  to  Gua- 
yaquil, then  toembark  here  (or  Tumbcz,  and  so  to 
jiass  by  land  to  I'iura.  It  is  evident  that  he  took 
Manta  (or  Paita,a  ])ort  on  (he  coast  ot  Peru,  where 
those  who  proceed  by  land  lo  Jjima  disembark. 
Again,  the  ex-Jesuit  (.'oleti,  in  attempting  lo  do 
away  this  error,  tails  into  tliat  of  asserting,  that  no 
vessel  going  to  Peru  ever  touches  at  Manta,  al- 
though, as  we  have  before  observed,  it  is  common 
lor  vessels  so  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in 
water.  Some  assert,  that  in  its  vicinity  was  a  fa- 
mous mine  of  emeralds,  from  whence  the  Indians 
extracted  one  so  large  as  to  induce  them  to  adore 
it  as  a  deity,  man^  coming  from  distant  parts  for 
this  purpose. 

The  ancient  Manias  were  excessive  voluptu- 
aries and  sodomites.  At  present  their  numbers  are 
greatly  diminished,  and  all  of  them  are  reduced  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  Mantas  in  ancient  times 
used  also  to  adore  the  sea,  and  fishes,  tigers,  lions, 
snakes,  and  insects  ;  but  above  all,  the  emerald 
before-mentioned,  which  was  kept  in  the  valley  of 
Manta,  and  said  lo  be  as  large  as  an  ostrich-egg  : 
this  they  used  to  expose  to  public  admiration  on 
their  festival  days,  presenting  lo  it  other  emeralds 
of  less  size,  a  practice  which  the  priests  and  the 
caciijue  Mania  M'ould  mainlain  was  highly  acce])t- 
able  to  the  object  of  their  adoration,  since  liiis  con- 
sidered the  small  emeralds  as  its  daughters.  Tlie 
Spaniards  consequently  found,  on  their  arrival, 
great  quantiles  of  these  stones,  though  they  could 
never  [irocnre  a  sight  of  the  large  one,  the  Indians 
Jiaving  taken  \)arlicular  care  to  conceal  it.  In 
their  matrimonial  alliances  (hey  had  the  barbarous 
custom,  thiit  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  bride- 
groom should  anticipate  the  privileges  of  the  hus- 
band. The  prisoners  that  they  took  in  war  they 
Heed,  and  filling  their  skins  with  ashes,  so  as  that 
they  should  appear  in  their  perfect  form,  they  sus- 
pended them  in  their  temples  and  places  wherein 


they  celebrated  their  festivals,  as  trophies  of  their 
victories.  The  inca  Hnayna  Capac  intimated  lo 
them  that  he  expected  they  should  submit  them- 
selves to  his  empire,  or  otherwise  (hat  he  should 
oblige  them  by  ibrce.  These  Indians,  for  some 
time,wi(hstoo(l  the  Inca's  power;  but  although  (hey 
were  not  without  allies  to  support  (hem  in  (heir 
views  of  independence,  they  were  at  last  oblijjed 
to  submit  themselves  under  his  dominion.  'I'hc 
setdement  is  IS  miles  from  Puer(o  V  iejo,  8S  from 
Guayaquil,  and  l{  from  the  S.  sea  ;  in  la(.  58'j. 
antl  lonsr  SO^  ^(j'  if. 

MANTLOUEC,  a  river  of  New  France  or 
Canada.    It  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the  Maskoulens. 

M.VNTICA,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica ;  situate  on  the  n.  coast. 

MANUA,  or  Pacim  re  a,  a  large  and  abundai^t 
river  of  the  province  and  correii-i/nieiilo  of  Gtia- 
nuco  or  Huanuco  in  Peru.  It  rises  from  the 
mountains  lo  the  ,v.  runs  n.  ?;.  e.  collecting  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Yapati  and  IJalsa.  In  the  woods  on  its 
borders  dwell  the  Panos,  Piros,  and  Chi|)eos  In- 
dians ;  some  of  whom  have  been  reduced  to  settle- 
ments by  the  religious  order  of  San  Francisco  de 
Lima.  This  river,  Manua,  enters  on  its  k.  side 
into  (hat  of  L'cayalc. 

MANZANAIiES,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Cumana.  I(  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Bergantin,  runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  close  to,  and 
passing  before  the  city  of  Cumana. 

MANZANILLO,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Cuba  ;  situate  on  the  s.  coast. 

MANZANif-LO,a  bay  of  the  w.  coast  in  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  close  to  port  Delfin,  14  leagues 
from  that  of  Guarico. 

MANZAMi.Lo,a  point  of  land  of  the  coast  of  (he 
province  and  government  of  Car(agena  in  the 
Nuevo  Ileyno  de  Granada  ;  one  of  the  two  which 
form  the  bay  of  Rada. 

MAORIO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of  Gua- 
yana,  in  the  French  possesions  ;  situate  at  the 
fort  of  mount  Argent,  near  the  coast,  between  the 
rivers  Aprovague  and  Oyapoco. 

MAPALLA,  a  large  tnd  convenient  bay  on  the 
const  of  the  S.  sea,  of  tl»c  province  and  government 
of  Nicaragua,  near  the  lake  of  this  name,  in  the 
kingdom  of  (inatemala.  Mere  a  very  severe  com- 
bat was  had  in  1685,  between  the  Spaniards  and  . 
some  pirates. 

MAPAN,  a  river  of  the  district  of  Baba,  in  the 
province  and  government  o(  (iuayaquil  and  king- 
dom of  Qui(o.  It  runs  s.  betv.em  (he  river  Pima- 
clia  to  the  e.  and  the  Estero  de  Gurnpatos  on  the 
ic.  aiid  empties  itself  into  the  river  Curacol  on  the  j 
n.  *iJe,  in  hit.  1°  59'  s. 
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MAPANDI,  a  river  of  (lie  kingdom  of  Brazil. 
It  rises  in  llie  mountains,  runs  w.  and  enters  the 
Parana  opposite  thn  Acorupebe. 

WAPARINAS,  Sam  Joseph  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  missions  that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits,  in  (ho  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Mainas  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

iSJAPIMI,  a  setlli'nu'nt  and  garrison  of  the 
province  of  Tcpeguana,  and  kingdom  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  in  i\.  America,  being  (he  n^sidence  of  a 
captain,  a  serjeant-major,  and  21  soldiers,  as  a  de- 
fence against  tlie  incursions  of  the  Indians.  To- 
wards  the  n.  is  a  tract  of  unpeopled  country,  ex- 
tending upwards  of  100  leagues  from  .<.-.  (o  ;;.  as 
far  as  (he  borders  of  (he  Kio  (Grande  ;  the  same  is  30 
leagues  wide  in  (he  middle,  and  grows  narrower  in 
(he  par(s  confined  be(ween  (he  rivers  San  I'edroand 
De  Conchos,  until  it  is  bouinled  by  the  province  of 
Coaguila.  Its  territory,  ah  hough  formerly  inha- 
bited by  many  barbarian  nations  of  Indians,  snch 
as  the  Tobosos,  Gavilanes,  Tripas  Hlancas,  Jaca- 
rillas,  and  others,  is  peopled  now  only  with  a  mix- 
ture of  all  these,  who  are  dispersed,  and  consist  of 
(lie  apos(a(es,  who  fly  from  the  missions  and  inte- 
rior garrisons,  and  come  to  occupy  the  deserts  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  (he  (rade  of  a  banditti. 
There  were  formerly  in  (his  presidio  or  garrison 
some  abundan(  silver  mines,  w  Inch  were  worked  to 
great  profit,  and  were  the  residence  of  an  alcuhlia 
maijor ;  but  at  present  they  cease  to   be  useful. 

(Tlie  present  population   is  2400],   and   it  is  54 
eairues  to  the  w.  of  the  capital,  Guadiana. 

MAPINASA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quixos  and  Macas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  rises  in  the  territory  of  Los  Xiharos, 
runs  s.  and  enters,  by  the  n.  side,  into  (he  San(iago. 

MAPIRICORO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Cumana,  which  runs  *•.  and  en- 
ters (he  Orinoco,  close  (o  the  torrent  of  Camiseta. 

MAPITK,  a  seltlement  of  (lie  missions  that  are 
held  by  (he  religious  order  of  San  Agustin,  in  (he 
.   country  of  Pai(i(i,  in  (lie  province  and  coricgimi- 
eritn  of  f<ar<'caja,  and  kingdom  of  Peru. 

[MAPLETON,  a  name  given  (o  a  pleasant 
range  of  excellent  farms,  three  miles  c.  of  Prince- 
ton in  New  Jersey.] 

M.\P0CI10,  a  river  of  the  province  and  corrc' 
gimitiilo  of  Santiago  in  the  king<lom  of  Chile.  It 
rises  from  (he  coidillera  of  (he  Andes,  runs  w. 
leaves  (heci(y  of  Santiago,  where  it  is  also  known 
by  this  name,  and,  being  divided  into  many  s(ream- 
Icis  and  pools,  it  irriga(es  atid  fer(ilizes  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  spacious  llanura  of  i(s 
name,  which  is  10  leagues  Ions;  and  10  wide,  de- 
scriing  i(s  native  channel.     Shortly  after  this,   it 
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hides  itself  beneath  the  ground,  and  forms  alx)ve  it, 
as  it  were,  a  bridge  lor  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  leagues  ;  and  when  it  appears  again,  gushes 
out,  ajiparently  boiling,  from  amidst  some  .sedges, 
and  its  waters  appear  as  clear  as  crystal.  I'wo 
leagues  from  (his  spot  it  has  upon  its  banks  an  an- 
cient and  beautiful  convent  of  (he  religious  order 
of  San  Francisco,  which,  from  ils  imniediation  to 
some  extensive  woods,  is  called  San  Francisco  del 
Monte,  and  is  one  of  the  first  convents  founded  in 
that  kingdom.  This  river  afterwards  enters  the 
Maipo.  [The  Mapocho  gives  its  name  to  certain 
Indians;  for  an  account  of  whom,  see  Index  tu 
additional  His(ory  ol  Chili;,  Chap.  II.] 

MAPOHAL,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that 
were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  San  Juan  de  los  Lla- 
nos of  the  iS'uevo  Reyno  de  Granada. 

MAPORICIIE,  a  river  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada ;  which  rises  in  the  sierra  of  the  «.  and 
enters  the  (irandc  de  la  Magdalena. 

MAPOTO,  a  rapid  and  abundant  river  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  corregiitiindo  of  Ambatoor  Mam- 
bato  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  runs  .?.  and  tra- 
verses (he  ro:id  which  loads  from  (he  ba(hs  of  Pa- 
tate,  as  far  as  the  country  of  Los  Canelos,  and  en- 
ters by  ils  H.  shore  into  the  river  Pastaza  or  Pas- 
taca,  in  lat.  l°28's. 

M.APOYES,  San  Joseph  de,  a  settlement  of 
the  missions  that  were  held  by  the  regulars  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits  in  the  Rio  Orinoco;  situ.ite  on 
the  shore  of  the  Paruasi,  a  little  before  (his  runs 
into  the  above  river.  All  the  natives  of  the  nation 
of  this  name,  since  they  are  called  by  the  same  as 
is  (he  se((lemen(,  are  docile,  of  good  manners,  and 
were  easily  reduced  to  the  faith  by  the  aforesaid 
company,  in  1732. 

MAPUARES,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada;  situiite  near  the  river  Seco,  to  the  s.  of 
the  city  of  Coro,  that  river  dividing  the  city  from 
the  settlement. 

MAPURA,  a  small  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Anserma  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada, 
where  are  the  best  gold  mines  ever  discovered  in 
America,  although  but  litde  worked  for  want  of 
hands. 

MAPUTEYAPES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  In- 
dians ol  the  kingdom  of  IVrii,  (o  (he  n.  of  the  pro- 
vince of  (j'uaniico,  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
Panafaguas.  They  live  in  the  woods,  and  extend 
themselves  from  s.  zc.  as  far  as  the  Andes. 

RIAQUEGUA,  a  tlistrict  of  (he   kiiig(K>m  of 
Chile,  in  ihc  (t-rritory  of  (lie  Aiaucanos  Indians. 
MAQUILAPA,  a  very  lofty  moun(ain  of  (lie 
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cnrdillera  or  mouiilaiiis  of  Qudloncs,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  nkaldia  maijor  olCliiiipa,  of  (lie  king- 
tloni  of  (jiiafcnialii. 

WAQUl  LI,  a  scUlcmcnt  antl  liead  sdllcmcnt  of 
llie  district  of  the  alcaldiu  vim/or  of  Molin*  s  in 
Nncva  Espaiia.  It  contains  01  families  of  In- 
dians. 

MAQUIPO,  a  beautiful  and  extensive  valley 
oftlie  province  ol  Cinaloa  in  N.  America. 

MAQUIUITAFtl,  an  abundant  river  of  the 
j)rovince  and  government  of  Guavana  or  Nueva 
Andalucia.  It  rises  from  the  lake  ('lavija  in  the 
s/rrrn.t  of  Parinie,  runs  ^.  forming  different  wind- 
ings; and  collecting  in  its  course  the  waters  of 
several  other  rivers,  until  it  enters  the  Orinoco, 
arrives  in  the  country  of  the  Aturcs  Indians  with 
a  most  copious  stream. 

[MAQUOIT,  a  bay  of  shoal  waters  in  Casco 
bay,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  about  18  miles  n.  e. 
of  cape  I^lizabeth,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Maine  ;  where  (he  Indians  were  used  to 
land  witli  their  canoes,  and  fromtiience  carry  them 
to  Pejel)scot  falls  on  Androscoggin  river.  This 
Avas  done  with  the  toil  of  only  four  hours  walk. 
From  thes(!  falls  tliey  went  down  into  Kennebeck 
river;  and  from  thence  continued  their  route  up 
that  river  to  Wesserunsett,  and  thence  over  to  St. 
Lawrence;  or  turned  and  went  down  through 
Monseag  ba\',  towards  Penobscot ;  or  from  (he 
falls  they  continued  their  progress  up  Androscog- 
"■in  river,  beyond  the  White  mountains,  and  over 
io  Connecticut  river,  and  from  thence  to  lake 
Memphrcmagog,  and  down  (o  the  liniits  of  Ca- 
nada.] 

MAR  AtlantiCo,  or  Atlantic  Ocean,  a 
sea  of  very  large  extent,  but  of  uncertain  limits, 
in  as  much  as  geographers  do  not  agree  in  affix- 
ing them.  We,  however,  consider  it  as  occupy- 
ing the  space  lying  between  (he  Canary  and  Cape 
V^erde  isles,  opposite  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as 
(he  equinoctial  line,  that  is  to  say,  lat.  30^  n.  and 
long.  50^,  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the 
coast  of  the  Dutch  and  French  colonies  ;  from 
which  point  we  distinguish  the  ocean  by  the  Mar 
del  N.  or  N.  sea,  in  order  to  avoid  any  confusion 
in  the  description  of  ports,  capes,  islands,  &c. 

MAnArsTRAi.,  Mkuidional  or  Antarctic 
Sea,  w  hich  lx>gins  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  .Antarctic  pole,  encompassing 
the  extreme  land  of  America  or  (he  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  and  being  de(ermined  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  e.  to  li).  above  the  aforesaid  strait. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  sea  of  Magellan  and 
the  Pacific,  or  more  properly  from  the  Chilian  sea. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  (1800),  its  navi- 
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station  began  to  be  frequented  bj-  the  French,  and 
the  strait  of  Magellan  was  abandoned  as  a  pass 
into  the  S.  sea.  .Somi-  fix  it>;  polar  limits  nt  (he 
Tierra  Austral  or  De  Quiros,  but  nothing  has  been 
with  certainly  detcnviined. 

Mau  Urazilico,  or  li;;  azii.ian  Sea,  which 
washes  the  coas(s  of  the  kingdom  c)f  Krazil,  begin- 
ning at  the  month  or  entrance  of  (lie  river  Maranon 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  terminating  in  (he 
moudi  of  the  river  La  Plata,  in  la(.  35°3b's.  and 
towards  (he  e.  in  the  first  nvridian,  taken  in  tiie 
island  of  Ferro,  according  (o  the  determination  of 
King  Luis  Xlll.  of  France,  in  IG^"4.  In  i(  is 
found  (he  island  of  Los  Picos,  the  last  belonging 
to  America,  under  (he  same  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

Map.  CiiiLKNo,  or  Sea  of  Chiie,  begins  at 
the  re.  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  in  lat.  52^ 
49'  5.  and  terminates  in  the  island  of  San  Ambrosio, 
in  .lat.  25° -f.  ;  laves  all  the  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chile,  and  that  of  Los  Patagones.  This  sea 
is  also  comprehended  under  the  name  "f  the  Pa- 
cific, and  some  geographers  will  call  it  the  S.  sea, 
(he  same  as  (hey  do  (he  Peruvian  sea. 

Mar  Mag  \li.anico,  or  Sea  of  Maghllan. 
I(s  limits  are,  ;;.  by  (he  mouth  of  the  river  La 
Plata,  in  lat.  35°  M'  s.  where  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Brazilico  or  Brazilian  sea,  s.  by  the  r.  mouth  of 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  in  lat.  32°  21'  s.  and  being 
thus  divided  from  the  S.  sea.  It  laves  the  coasts 
of  Las  Pampas  and  the  Tierras  Magallanicas. 

Mar  DEI.  NonTE,  or  North  Sea.  As  this  sea 
respects  S.America,  it  extends  from  the  coast  of  (he 
isthmus  of  Pauanifi,  or  of  Tierra  Firme,  (hat  is  to 
say,  from  294"  long,  as  far  as  the  Lesser  AntiN 
les,  in  318°  long. ;  laves  the  coast  of  Nueva 
Andalucia,  Venezuela,  Santa  Marta,  Cartagena, 
Darien,  and  Tierra  Firme.  It  extends  n.  as  liir  as 
lat.  18°  n.  and  is  distinguished  by  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  n.  e.  to  s.  w.  that  is,  from  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas,  the  last  of  (he  Little  Antilles,  to  (he 
H.  as  far  as  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  river 
Chagre. 

Mar  Pacifico,  or  Pacific  Sea,  called  also 
South  Sea,orDEi.  Sur.  This,  speaking  more  pro- 
perly,should,  with  regard  (oArnerica,  becalled  VV. 
sea.  Vasco  Nuiiez,  a  Portuguese,  and  Nuno  de  Bal* 
boa,  a  Spaniard,  were  (lie  firs(  who  discovered: 
and  came  into  this  sea  in  1512,  and  not  in  1503, 
as  according  to  Martinierc.  With  respect  tu  S. 
America,  it  extends  from  (he  straits  of  Magellan, 
as  far  as  (he  isthmus  of  Panama  or  Tierra  Firme, 
lat.  60°  46'  48";  that  is,  lat.  52-' 49' 5.  and  hit.  8° 
57' 48"  «.  which  make  somewhat  more  (han  1286 
leagues.  It  ex(ends  from  e.  to  zo.  as  far  as  the 
Solomon  isles,  (he  which  are  a(  an  uncertain  dis- 
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laiicc,  tlieir  longitude  not  fiaviii<2^  yd  been  justly 
(letorminctl.  It  takosthe  name  of  Pacific  finni  the 
frequency  of  tiie  calms  wiiich  reign  in  ciitti-'rent 
j);ir(s  of  it.  Both  the  Cliilian  unci  tlie  Peruvian 
sea  form  part  of  tiie  Pacific. 

Mah  Pi:(uia.vo,  or  Pduuvian  Sea,  is  part  of 
the  Pacific,  extending  from  the  islaiid  of  San  Am- 
brosia as  far  as  Wiiite  c:ipe,  from  hit.  4'^  lo  95^  s. 
that  is  to  say,  an  extent  of  21'^  or  420  leagues.  Jt 
laves  the  coasts  of  Peru,  and  its  currents  from  s.  to 
n.  are  very  rapid. 

IMau  Pi.Ri'ANO,"  with  (he  addition  of  Chiquilo, 
a  lake  on  the  coast  which  lies  between  the  river 
J^a  Plata  and  the  straits  of  Magellan,  close  to  cape 
De  l>obos. 

MAUA,  a  setdcmcnl  of  the  province  and  corrc 
o-/w)V«/o  of  Cotabambas  in  Peru. 

Mara,  a  settlement  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  Carmelite  fathers  of  Portugual  in  the 
country  of  Las  Arnazonas  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Negro. 

MAKAIJI,  or,  according  to  others,  MAnAiii,a 
lake  of  the  province  and  government  of  Guayana, 
near  the  limits  which  divide  this  province  from  the 
territory  of  the  Portuguese.  It  empties  itself  by 
a  considerable  and  copious  arm  into  the  river 
Yarn  pa. 

MARACA,  an  island  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try QJi  Las  Arnazonas;  situate  near  the  coast,  close 
to  the  N.  cape. 

MARACA  I,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Vcnezuehi  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Ciranada  ;  situnle  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Taca. 
rigna  or  De  Valencia,  m  the  «.  part. 

[The  village  of  Maracai,  on  the  p.  part  of  the 
lake  of  Valencia,  is  situated  in  the  famous  valley  of 
Anagua,  sufliciently  near  I  he  lake  to  enjoy  all  its 
benefits,  and  far  enough  ofi'  to  avoid  the  insalu- 
brious efi'ects.  The  sandy  soil  renders  it  healthy 
but  cold.  This  village,  what  thirty  years  ago 
would  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  handel,  is  a  most 
pnehanting  spot.  Three-fourths  of  the  houses  are 
built  with  composition,  and  are  as  elegant  as  (hey 
are  strong  and  solid:  tiiey  appear  to  be  all  of  the 
same,  and  (hat  a  very  recent,  date.  The  streets  are 
not  paved  ;  (his  is  percep(il)le  when  tlie  sand  is 
blown  about  by  the.  Mini!,  and  incommodo  the 
sight.  A  new,  spacious,  and  regular  building 
serves  as  a  parish  church  : 'the  only  clerical  |)er- 
sou  is  a  curate,  and  the  only  civil  authority  is 
represented  by  a  magistrate,  who  is  a  justice  of 
peace,  and  of  easy  access. 

The  inliabitai\(s  of  this  village,  to  the  number  of 
S  !(if),  have  no  little  claim  to  our  admiration  ;  (hey 
are  not  infected  with  (he  pride  ot  ancestry,  nor 
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the  vanity  of  distinction.  Industry  and  activity 
torm  (he  basis  of  their  afi'ections,  and  a  for(uMat'e 
spirit  of  cuuiladoii  renders  ayrlcultiire  the  reigning 
passion  anutng  (hem.  Numerous  pla!i(ations  of 
cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  corn,  &c.  mailc  with 
jiidgnient  and  worked  witli  care,  at  once  |)roclaim 
their  industry,  and  an'thc  caii<<e  of  their  pro-perity. 
These  are  also  found  scadcred  all  over  llie  pro- 
vince of  Aragua.  Wiietlier  the  traveller  enters 
(his  country  by  Valencia,  or  by  the  mountains  of 
San  Pedro,  which  separate  it  from  Caracas,  he 
fancies  himself  transported  into  another  naiion,  and 
into  a  land  possessed  by  a  |jeoi)le  the  mo,>t  indus- 
trious and  agricultural.  His  eye  surveys  the 
valley  extending  15  leagues  from  c.  to  u;.  and  be- 
holds the  land  richly  covered  with  colonial  pro- 
duce, artificially  watered,  and  having  water-mills 
and  superb  buildings  erected  by  the  industrious 
people  for  the  rnanuilicture  and  pr(;para(ion  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labour.  The  free  people,  who  every 
where  else,  are  listless,  inactive,  and  in(lolen(,  arc 
here  founil  to  be  laborious,  and  for  moderate  daily 
wages  ;  and  thus  the  planter  has  occasion  for  but  a 
lew  slaves,  and  these  merely  for  domestic  uses.] 

M.iRACAlHO,  or  Nui  va  Zamoua,  a  city 
of  the  province  of  Venezuela  and  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  founded  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of 
its  name,  by  (captain  Alonso  Pacheco,  in  1571, 
and  not  by  Ambrosio  de  Alfiiiger,  in  1530,  as  ac- 
cording to  Coleti.  It  is  of  an  extremely  hot  (em- 
pera(urc,  but  healtliy.  It  is  so  dry  tha(  for  up- 
wards o('20  leagues  towards  the  sen/nii/i  thi-re  is 
no  other  water  tli;in  such  as  is  obtained  artificially 
from  the  rain,  and  preserved  in  xahueyes  or  wells 
dug  tor  the  purpose;  the  same  furnishing  with 
drink  the  cattle  which  graze  in  (his  country.  In- 
deed the  lands  of  this  district  are  beginning  to  be 
somewhat  barren,  although  through  the  conve- 
niences odered  to  trade  by  the  lake,  there  is  no 
want  of  necessaries  ;  but  these  are,  on  (he  contrary, 
brought  from  other  cities  and  settlemen(s. 

The  buildings  are  of  stone,  are  convenient, 
cheerful,  and  well-disposed.  The  parish  church 
is  large,  anil  of  fine  architecture.  Here  are  four 
convents,  which  are  of  the  following  orders  :  Sail 
Agustin,  La  Merced,  Santo  Domingo,  and  San 
Francisco,  (he  last  being  the  finest  and  lar<jest  of 
all;  also  (our  monasteries  for  nuns,  and  ji  good 
hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  with  the  iledicatory 
tide  of  Santa  Ana. 

This  city  belonged  to  the  government  of  ('aracas 
until  the  year  ItiTS,  when  it  was  subjected  to  (hat 
of  Merida  ;  and  it  is  (he  head  ei(y,  and  the  place 
Avhcro  (he  governor  resides.  1(  lies  six  leagues 
from  the  sea  or  en( ranee  of  the  lake,  for  the  de- 
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fence  of  wliicli  tlicrc  have  been  bnilt  three  castles 
or  forts.  It  has  a  very  jjood,  secure,  and  conve- 
nient jiort,  and  fit  for  building  vessels,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  timber  in  its  ncigld)()urhood  ;  and 
indeed,  tiiere  are  always  vessels  building  in  ilsdock. 
Its  principal  commerce  consists  \ncacao,  woods,  and 
loaOier  of  the  hides  of  aninKiIs  of  infinite  variety, 
which  breed  in  tliesurrounding country.  Amongst 
its  jiopulation  are  ctiunicrated  several  illustrious 
families,  and  some  who  are  descendod  from  the 
first  conquerors,  the  Germans  of  Augusta.  The 
French  pirate  Loloiiois  sacked  this  city  in  1G68, 
Francis  Drake  in  ]6()9,  and  the  French  in  1678. 
In  its  church  is  venerated  a  miraculous  crucfix, 
against  whicii  tiie  Quiriquis  Indians  discharged 
six  arrows,  when  they  rose  against  the  8i)aniards, 
in  the  year  1600,  and  sacked  and  burnt  the  city  of 
Gibraltar.  Now  it  has  been  a  constant  tradition 
amongst  (he  Indians,  that  previous  to  that  time  the 
image  had  its  head  erect,  as  though  for  inspira- 
tion, (there  appearing  to  be  no  mark  of  the  wound 
on  the  side  to  represent  the  suffering),  and  that 
upon  being  hit  by  one  of  the  arrows  in  the  eye- 
brow, it  drooped  its  head,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained in  that  posture. 

[At  an  average  of  four  years,  from  1799  to  1803, 
the  quantity  of  cacao  exported  from  Maracaibo 
and  Venezuela  amounted  to  145,000  fanegas.  The 
population  of  its  province  is,  according  to  Depons,' 
100,000  souls.  This  city  is  in  lat.  10°  42'  ?i.  and 
long.  71°  17' a'. 

[Additional   Information    nicspECTiNG 

Mauacaibo. 

1.  Government. — 2.  Cilj/,  further  account  of. — 

3.   Population. 

1.  Government. —  Maracaibo,  settled  by  the 
orders  of  the  governors  of  Venezuela,  for  a  long 
time  was  under  their  command.  Afterwards  a 
new  division  of  the  governors  Avas  made  ;  and  the 
government  was  vested  in  Merida  with  Maracaibo 
as  a  dependency.  At  length  Maracaibo  became 
the  capital,  and  then  was  given  the  district  the  title 
of  province. 

This  government  extends  very  little  from  e.  to  lo. 
but  it  runs  more  than  100  leagues  towards  the  s. 
wiiere  it  is  bordered  by  Santa  Fe.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  le.  by  the  government  of  llio  de  la  Haciia, 
a  dependency  of  Granada  ;  to  the  n.  by  the  sea, 
and  according  to  the  new*  circumscription,  by 
Venezuela  to  the  e. 

The  territory  for  a  certain  distance  round  the 
capital  is  sterile.  All  the  c.  shore  of  the  lake  is 
dry,  unwholesome,  and  covered  with  raqiietles 
and  ciergcs,  (plants  peculiar  to  the  place),  where 
a  ticks  of  commerce  cannot  thrive,  nor  even  man 


subsist.  On  the  to.  shore  the  land  does  not  become 
fertile  for  more  than  23  leagues  to  the  *.  of  the  ci'j. 
TheMhole  of  the  land  to  the  s.  of  the  lake  Magrival 
is,  for  fertility,  the  best  soil  in  S.  America;  labour 
and  a  sutficient  population  are  all  that  are  wanted 
to  render  this  province  flourishing,  and  to  furnish 
for  exportation  as  much  goods  as  would  load  2000 
vessels  of  300  tons. 

2.  Citiy. — This  city  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  lake  Maracaibo,  and  at  six  leagues  from 
the  sea.  The  foundation  is  sandy  and  without  any 
stratum  of  vegetative  earth.  The  climate  is  warm, 
on  account  of  the  breezes  being  weaker  and  uncer- 
tain, the  land  not  being  watered  In-  any  running 
stream,  and  the  rain  so  seldom  falling.  The  heat 
is  excessive,  chiefly  from  the  month  of  March  to 
October,  but  during  July  and  jVngnst  it  is  in- 
supportable ;  the  air  appears  to  issue  from  a  fur- 
nace. Tiie  only  means  of  preventing  the  efli-cfs 
of  this  scorching  atmosphere  is  bathing  in  the 
lake.  It  is  in  this  wafer  that  the  inhabitants  eflec- 
tually  moderate  the  heat,  and  correct  the  acrimony 
of  the  blood,  inflamed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

But  although  the  heat  is  here  so  great  and  con- 
stant, yet  Maracaibo  is  wholesome.  There  are 
seldom  any  endemical  diseases,  and  a  person  ac- 
customed to  the  climate  preserves  a  better  state  of 
health  than  is  common  in  places  where  it  is  not  so 
hot,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  the  heat  more 
numerous. 

The  trade-winds  commonly  blow  here  from 
March  to  June  and  July:  August  and  September 
are  seasons  for  calms,  unless  they  are  infernipfcd 
by  the  s.  winds,  which  are  i  ailed  in  the  country 
vi7-ason,  on  account  of  tlieir  insalubrity.  It  is 
observed  that  when  llie  winds  are  moderate,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  rain,  and  when  they  are  high  they 
arc  followed  by  gieat  droughts  :  violent  storms  are 
frequent ;  the  (hunder  is  ilreadful,  and  the  bolts 
frequently  fall,  destroying  houses,  ships,  and  every 
thing  that  either  attraels  them,  or  is  in  their  way. 
However  terrific  and  destructive  these  storms  may- 
be, the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  tiie  necessity  of 
desiring  them  ;  for  if  they  do  not  happen,  earth- 
quakes, yet  more  dreadful,  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced in  their  stead.  Some  of  these  storms 
are  attended  with  heavy  showers,  which  with  an 
amazing  rapidity  flow  through  the  town,  sweeping 
away  trees,  and  injuring  tlie  houses  which  may 
stand  in  the  way.  Happily  these  catastrophes  are 
never  of  very  long  continuance.     ■ 

The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  on  the  banks  of 
a  little  gulf,  of  a  league  deep,  and  formed  by  the 
lake  to  the  w..  The  other  part  is  to  the  n.  on  the 
famous  neck  of  the  lake  which    extends  three] 
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[loapiucs,  and  llKnfakosa  s.  ilircclioii.  The  point 
at  which  tlie  luwii  begins  is  called  Point  Miiru- 
caibo ;  that  at  the  romnicncoment  of  the  aulf  is 
named  Point  of  Aricta,  and  is  situated  nearly 
opposite  llie  point  St.  Lucia. 

'J'here  are  a  jrreatniinibcr  ofliouses  at  Maracaibo 
built  with  chalk  and  sand,  and  with  a  jrrcat  dcnl 
of  taste  ;  but  in  spite  of  (he  efforts  of  government, 
tlie  cheapness  of  tiles,  and  the  frequency  of  con- 
flagrations, which  often  consume  entire  streets,  tiic 
people  arc  of  opinion  that  tile  roofs  render  the 
dwellings  so  many  furnaces,  destructive  of  the  in- 
liabitants,  and  persevere  in  (he  custom  of  covering 
their  best  houses  with  a  sort  of  reed  which  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  which  the  Sj)aniar(ls 
call  ctica.  This  mixture  of  tile  and  thatch  gives 
the tov.n  a  mean  appearance,  and  puts  it  in  con- 
stant danger  from  fire.  The  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  indeed  entirely  built  of  this  thatch  and 
reed,  peculiar  to  the  country. 

As  liiere  are  neither  fountains,  wells,  nor  rivers, 
no  other  water  is  drunk  l)ut  that  of  the  lake,  the 
taste  of  vifliich  is  not  agreeable,  although  tliequality 
is  not  bad,  except  in  the  strong  winds  of  March 
and  April,  which  causing  an  influx  of  the  sea, 
render  the  water  of  the  lake  so  brackish  as  to  be 
scarcely  potable.  The  poor  avoid  this  inconve- 
nience by  making  excavations  in  the  rocks,  but 
the  water  procured  by  this  means  is  of  a  -Jiad  taste, 
and  very  unwholesome.  The  rich  have  cisterns 
in  their  houses  to  catch  the  rain  water,  and  the 
middling  classes  keep  jars  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

o.  PopuJalion. — According  to  a  census  made 
in  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  22,000; 
but  the  Spaniards,  who  aboiii  this  time  fled  here 
from  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo,  from 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  black  chief  Tous- 
saint,  increased  the  popidalion  of  Maracaibo  to 
24,000,  divided  ftito  (our  classes  ;  the  nobles,  the 
wealthy  commoners,  the  slaves,  and  the  enfran- 
chised people. 

The  noble  families  are  those  who  Iiave  descended 
from  the  first  conquerors  of  the  country,  or  from 
«ome  governors  or  \\ar  officers  who  have  marriiil  in 
the  country,  or  from  any  oilier  government  oflicer : 
for  an  employment  under  the  crown  is  considered 
in  America  an  authentic  title  of  nobility.  There 
are  move  than  thirty  of  these  families:  and  but 
few  of  them  enjoy  a  moderate  competency  :  in 
almost  the  whole  of  tliem  misery  is  so  severely  felt 
that  the  idea  of  a  noble  origin  is  perhaps  the 
truest  satisfaction  tliey  ever  experience.  When 
once  a  Spaniard  fails  into  poverty, it  is  for  his  lite. 
The  shame  of  industry  and   the  love  of  idleness 
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makes    him    heroically  brave    all   the  horrors  of 
want. 

The  pl<'I)eian  whites  are  Europeans  or  Creoles. 
This  is  the  class  that  lives  most  comfortably,  for  it 
is  the  only  one  that  works.  The  slaves  are  very 
few,  on  account  of  the  small  importation  of  blacks  ; 
they  do  not  exceed  in  number  3000. 

The  enfranchised  peoj)le  are  also  very  few  ;  they 
follow  every  trade. 

The  custom  the  people  of  Maracaibo  contract 
from  their  infancy,  of  sailing  on  the  lake,  gives 
them  an  early  propensity  to  navigation.  They  re- 
pair by  water  in  nunierous  bands  to  Porto  Caballo, 
La  Guaira,  and  other  ports  to  which  trade  or 
amusement  may  invite  (hem.  When  war  sus- 
pends mercantile  voyages,  these  people  serve  on 
board  corsairs;  but  whatever  side  they  take,  they 
always  sustain  the  appellation  of  being  as  good 
soldiers  as  they  are  sailors.  The  proximity  of  the 
lake  renders  them  also  good  swimmers  and  excel- 
lent divers. 

Those  who  resist  the  attractions  of  a  nautical 
life  either  establish  pens,  or  watch  those  of  their 
fathers.  Nothing  proves  more  their  fitness  for 
this  sort  of  occupation  than  the  immense  number 
of  cattle  that  cover  the  satannas  of  Maracaibo  :  the 
principal  ones  are  those  of  Jobo,  Ancun,  Palmorcs, 
and  Cainiades.  It  should  be  remarked  that  tliere  is 
more  merit  in  keeping  cattle  in  this  neighbourhood 
than  in  any  other  of  the  provinces ;  for  the  coun- 
try being  without  rivers  or  marshes,  in  the  dry 
seasons  a  number  alway?  perish,  in  spite  of  the 
precautions  taken  in  such  cases,  to  drive  them  to- 
wards the  places  where  they  can  be  watered. 

But  what  does  yet  more  honour  to  this  people,  is 
their  singular  lively  tempers,  their  application  to, and 
progress  in  literature,  in  spite  of  the  bad  state  of 
public  education.  Whilst  the  .lesuits  hail  the 
charge  of  instructing  the  youth,  their  scholars 
S[)oke  Latin  with  uncommon  elegance  and  facility ; 
they  understood  perfectly  rhetoric  and  the  rules  of 
poetry,  wrote  i\u\\x  own  language  with  remarkable 
correctness ;  and  in  short,  were  adept  in  every 
thing  that  constitutes  and  makes  the  scholar 
and  the  gentleman.  The  expulsion  of  these  learn- 
ed instructors  deprived  the  youth  of  every  branch 
of  knowledge. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mara- 
caibo have  activity,  courage,  and  genius;  but 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing  else  to  be  said  in  their 
favour.  They  are  reproached  with  a  want  of  sincerity 
and  veracity,  and  they  neverthink  themselves  bound 
by  their  signatures  until  they  have  tried  in  vain  to 
set  them  aside  in  their  courts  of  law.  Their  repu- 
tation lor  this  is  so  established,  that  the  strangers] 
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[repairina:  liidier  upon  business,  afDrin  that  it  is 
better  to  (brni  connections,  in  aftiiirs  ot"  importance, 
with  the  ladies  than  with  tlie  men  ;  for  they  liave 
exclusivelj'  tliat  solidity  and  honour,  wliich  every 
where  else  are  tiie  special  perquisites  of  the  male 
sex. 

The  women  here  are,  in  their  youth,  patterns  of 
chastity  and  delicacy,  and  when  married,  they 
make  faithful  wives  and  excellent  mothers:  afl'ec- 
tion  for  their  husbands,  household  cares,  and  the 
education  of  their  children,  arc  the  objects  of  their 
solicitude,  and  their  on\y  occupation.  Music  is 
almost  their  sole  amusement  as  well  before  as  after 
marriage;  and  the  favourite  inslrument  is  the 
harp.  Every  cveniuir  atid  on  feast  days,  the  har- 
monious sounds  of  this  instrument  are  to  be  heard 
I rom  every  house. 

Tlie  lat.  is  10"^  30',  the  long.  -u\  of  Paris  7r 
6',  and  the  distance  from  Caracas  is  about  140 
leagues.]  ^. 

Mauacaibo,  a  great  lake  of  this  same  province 
and  kingdom,  which  took  its  title  from  a  cacique 
of  this  nanip,  who  was  living  at  the  time  of  the 
entrance  of  t^)e  Spaniards.  It  isabout  ]32niileslong 
from  «.  to  i.  andOOwide  at  the  broadest  part,  though 
(Joleti  'reduces  it  to  S3.  It  is  formed  by  many- 
rivers,  viz.  by  the  Pamplona  orZulia,the  Chama, 
which  iiows  down  from  the  sierras  of  Merida,  and 
consisting  of  the  naclted  snows  ;  by  the  San  Pedro, 
the  Motatnn,  the  largest  of  any,  and  which  rises  in 
the  mountain  desert  of  Serrada.  On  the  a',  it  is 
entered  by  the  Paurate,  wliich  flows  down  from  the 
•iierras  of  Ocana,  the  Catunibo  by  tliree  mouths, 
the  Arinas,  the  Rico  de  Oro,  the  Torondoy  of 
.svlufary  waters,  the  Sucui  which  descends  from 
the  Cordillera  lying  belutid  the  river  Del  Hacha, 
and  the  Astillero,  celebrated  for  its  rich  woods, 
with  many  others  of  less  consideration.  This  fresh- 
water gulf  is  navigated  by  many  frigates,  bilamlcrs, 
and  other  vessels ;  and  even  the  largest  might 
plough  through  the  bottom,  if  the  bar  at  the  en- 
trance would  permit.  In  it  are  two  small  islands 
called,  the  one  De  las  Palomas,  the  other  De  la 
Viwia.  In  the  high  sea-tides  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  of  Venezuela  enter  this  lake,  and  then  its 
waters  are  somewhat  brackish.  Its  first  discoverer 
was  Bartholomew  Sailler,  a  Cierman,  lieutenant  of 
the  General  Arabrosio  de  Alfinger,  who  entered  it 
in  152.Q,  and  who,  from  having  found  a  number 
of  houses  built  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  at 
Venice,  gave  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  a  title 
which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
province.  At  the  present  day  there  arc  not  more 
tlian  tour  very  small  settlements,  and  the  beams  of 
timber  on  wliich  the  bouses  are  built  are  converted, 
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as  far  as  relates  to  the  parts  in  the  water,  into 
stone.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  lake  dwell 
the  barbarous  nations  of  the  Quiriquires,  Zaparas, 
Pocabuycs,  Alcoholades,  and  Bohures  or  Bo- 
bures  Indians.  It  abounds  in  excellent  fish,  and 
especially  in  mcmaties  or  marine  cows,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary size.  Near  the  e.  shore  is  an  island 
called  De  las  Borricas,  very  fertile  and  delightful, 
in  which  are  large  breeds  of  cattle.  It  is  four 
leagues  v.\  of  the  city  of  Coro. 

Mauacaibo,  Saco  di-,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of 
the  same  province  and  kingdom,  very  large  and 
capacious,  lying  to  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance 
or  mouth  of  the  lake. 

MARAGANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
captaiiiship  of  Para  in  Brazil ;  situate  on  the  sea- 
coast,  at  the  point  of  Latigioca,  one  of  those 
jioints  which  form  the  mouth  of  the  arm  of  the 
Marafiou  with  the  island  of  Marajo. 

MARACAPANA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada  ;  situate  on  the  coast  of  the  N.  sea, 
and  bounded  by  the  province  on  the  e.  part.  It 
has  a  good  and  secure  poit,  and  the  best  of  any  in 
that  coast,  the  same  having  been  discovered  by 
Geronimo  de  Hortel  in  1511.  The  climate  is 
warm,  and  the  whole  territory  is  very  plain  and 
unpeopled.  In  this  place,  which  fakes  its  name 
from  a  cacique,  the  Indians  killed  Alonso  de 
Ojeda  and  six  other  Spaniards,  who  fell  into  an 
ambush  prepared  for  them  by  the  said  cacique. 

MARACAPUCU,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  runs  .«. .?.  e.  and 
enters  the  Maranon  or  Amazon,  where  this  runs 
into  the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Anourama  and 
Camaipi. 

MARACAPURA,  an  island  of  the  province 
and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Portuguese,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  river 
Maraiion  or  Amazon,  the  same  running  to  form 
several  pools  and  lakes,  and  then  returning  to  enter 
its  mother  stream. 

MARACAPURU,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  La  (luayana  or  Nueva  Andakicia, 
in  the  Portuguese  possessions.  It  forms  a  large 
lake,  and  enters  the  Rio  Negro. 

MARACARO,  Pi  nta  de,  a  point  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  government  of  Vene- 
zuela, opposite  the  islanil  of  Buen  Aire. 

MARACAS,  a  port  of  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

MARACASI,  an  island  of  the  S.  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  corregithiento  of  Chan- 
cay  in  Peru. 

MARAGAYU,  a  seltiement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres;  situate  oa  the 
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shore  of  tlic  river  Xexuj,  between  lliosc  of  Pa- 
rana and  Paragiia_v,  to  the  n.  e.  of  Villa  Rica. 

IMarac:ayl',  a  cordil/era  of  very  lofty  moun- 
tains, ef  the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay, 
which  run  from  e.  to  w.  on  cither  side  of  the  river 
Parana. 

MARAdU,  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Brazil, 
which  flows  down  from  the  mountains  of  the  Ta- 
puycs  Indians,  and  running  from  ,?.  to  n.  passes 
through  tiie  province  and  captainship  of  Maranan. 
Its  shores  arc  covered  with  ill-siiapcd  trees,  which 
form  some  thick  and  impenetrable  woods.  It  runs 
into  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  San  Luis  de  Maranan, 
in  lat.  3'  40'  s. 

Maracu,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  captain- 
ship of  Maranan  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  form- 
ed by  the  river  Maraiion. 

M.\RAD1,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captains/lip  of  Maranan  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  n.  e. 
and  enters  the  Mang. 

"MAHAGNAN.     See  Maranan.] 

"MAHAGNON.     See  Maranon] 

UARAGU.\,  a  settlement  and  asienlo  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  province  of  Chayanta  or  Char- 
cas  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Moro- 
inoma. 

MAIIAGU.VZE,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil  ;  situate  on  the 
s.  shore  of  the  river  of  Las  Amazonas,  between 
those  of  Parana  and  Paraguay,  to  the  h.  e.  of 
Villa  Rica. 

MARAIII.     SccInavabu. 

MARAI,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
regimicnto  of  Andaliuailas  in  Peru;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Chinclieros. 

MAKAIS,  GiiANn,  a  selllement  of  New  France 
or  Canada  in  N.  America;  situate -on  the  s.  coast 
of  lake  Superior. 

MAR.\lSAS,  a  large  island  of  tlie  river  Ori- 
noco. It  is  one  of  the  largest  which,  at  the  en- 
trance of  this  river,  form  the  diflerent  channels. 

M.\HAJO,  a  large  island  of  the  river  of  Las 
Amazonas  or  Mar.tiion,  also  called  l)e  Joanes,  and 
Del  Sol.  On  the  ;/.  it  is  washed  by  the  waters  ol 
the  sea,  mixed  with  those  of  this  river,  and  on 
its  other  sides  by  the  river  itself,  being  divided 
from  the  continent  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  called 
Tagipura.  To  the  «.  «.  w.  it  has  two  isles,  call- 
ed Caviana  and  Machiana,  and  to  the  r.  it  looks 
upon  the  city  of  Gran  Para,  on  the  shore  of  the 
iVlnranon  or  Amazon. 

This  island  \i  28  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
■not  10,  as  according  to  Mr.  Martiniere,  who 
-.situates  it  12  miles  from  Para  instead  of  24.  It  is 
about  92  miles  wide  from  h.  to  s.  and  about  I42at 
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its  greatest  length.  It  took  its  n.inie  from  a  nntioti 
of  barbarian  Indians,  called  Marayos,  whicli 
word  has  since  been  by  the  Spaniards  corrup,tcd 
into  Marnjo.  Some  rchile  (he  fable  (hat  these  In- 
dians have  their  feet  reversed,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  heels  belijre.  The  island  is  much  cultivated, 
anil  produces  maize,  plantains,  sugar-canes,  and 
other  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  the  country 
in  great  abundance.  The  climate  is  rather  hot, 
but  the  sea  winds  are  very  refreshing. 

Maiiajo,  a  small  river  of  the  j)rovincc  and 
captainship  of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  runs  n.  bciween 
the  rivers  Areas  and  Detreas,  and  enters  (he  Ama- 
zonas op|K)si(e  the  former  island  of  its  name. 

MARAJON,  asedlemcnt  of  the  island  of  Joancs 
or  Marajo  in  Brazil  ;  situate  on  the  e.  coast,  on  the 
shore  of  the  arm  of  the  river  of  Las  .Amazonas,  op- 
posite (he  city  of  Gran  Para. 

MAR.VMBAVA,  an  island  situate  near  the 
coast  of  the  province  and  captainship  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro in  Brazil,  to  the  e.  of  Isia  Grande. 

MARAMEG,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Louisiana.  It  rises  from  three  lakes, 
runs  n.  ??.  c.  and  enters  the  Mississijjpi.  On  its  y. 
shore  are  some  rich  silver  mines,  which  gave  origin 
to  the  celebrated  plan  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
mouth  of  which  river  it  is  1100  miles  distant. 
Mr.  de  Lochon,  who  was  sent  hither  by  the  French 
India  company,  in  1719,  was  the  author  of  the 
riches  of  the  Mississippi,  He  did,  in  fact,  find 
mines  of  silver,  but  in  such  small  quantities  that 
they  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  digging  ;  tliey, 
however,  soon  proved  to  contain  no  other  metal  than 
lead  ;  and,  in  consequence,  Mr.  de  Lochon,  much 
chagrined  and  deceived,  returned  to  France.  The 
company  attributed  the  failure  of  their  enterprise 
to  the  ignorance  of  Lochon,  sent  a  Spaniard,  a 
man  who  had  been  taken  in  Pensacola,  and  wlio 
had  worked  in  a  mine  of  New  Spain.  He,  how- 
ever, succeeded  as  little  as  the  ibriner ;  and  the 
same  ill  success  waited  upon  the  exertions  of  a 
company  of  miners,  who  were  sent  at  the  expence 
of  !\lr.  Renaudiere.  These,  however,  diil  in  time 
turn  even  the  Icail  utine  to  some  account. 

MARAN.VN,  or  Mauanham,  a  province  and 
ca])tainsliip  of  (he  kingilom  of  Brazil,  which  com- 
prehends the  islaud  of  its  name,  or  of  San  Luis, 
and  the  immediate  continent ;  bounded  e,  by  the 
province  of  Seara,  n.  by  the  Brazilian  sea,  tc.  by 
the  captainship  of  Para,  and  s.  by  the  country  in- 
haliited  by  the  barbarian  Indians,  especially  the 
nation  of  the  Ta|iuyes.  There  are  in  this  province 
three  considerable  rivers,  besides  some  oiliers  of 
inferior  note  ;  the  three  arc  the  Itapienni,  Miarini, 
and  Monyi,  which  empty  themselves  in  the  guU 
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of"  Marauan  or  S;m  Luis.  The  larger  islands 
are  Sipodibn,  Santa  Ana, and  Yp;arapatoe,  besides 
that  of  Marafiaii  or  Rlaranham,  in  whicii  is  tlio 
capital.  To  the  e.  and  n;.  of  this  island  arc  many 
sand  banks  formed  by  the  river,  wliich  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  in  front  of  it.  It  is  well  peopled, 
and  the  land  lies  high,  with  bcautifnl  hills  anil 
mounts,  from  which  flow  down  streams  of  limpid 
waters,  which  fertilize  the //«;/M)'wi\  The  climate 
is  pleasant  and  healthy,  produces  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  fruits,  and  the  crops  of  innizc  arc  ga- 
thered twice  in  the  year.  The  city  of  San  Luis 
was  founded  by  the  French  in  1GI2,  and  ceded  to 
the  Portuguese  in  the  following  year,  IGIS.  it  is 
small,  but  populous,  cheerful,  rich,  and  well  forti- 
fied. It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1(541  ;  but  in 
1643,  recovered  by  the  Portuguese,  to  whom,  at 
the  present  clay,  it  belongs,  it  has  a  good  castle, 
upon  a  small  eminence,  and  two  other  forts,  called 
San  Francisco  and  Santiago  ;  also  a  large  suburb, 
called  San  Andres.  This  city  is  the  head  of  a 
bishopric,  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  San  Sal- 
vador of  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  erected  by  the 
Pontitr  Innocent  XL  in  1677.  The  port  is  of  dif- 
ficult ingress,  but  is  large  and  secure,  and  has  a 
good  bottom.  Lat.  2°  30'  s.  [See  the  Captainship 
Para.] 

[M  ARAN  AN,  a  large  island  .at  the  mouth  of 
the  noted  rivers  Miarim,  Itapienni,  and  Monyi,  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  province  of  Maranhao  or  Ma- 
ranham  in  Brazil.  The  island  is  oblong,  about 
31  miles  long,  very  fertile,  and  well  inhabited. 
The  French,  who  seized  on  it  in  1612,  built  a 
town  here,  called  St.  Louis  de  Maranham,  but  it 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  is  a 
bishop's  see.  It  is  very  strong,  and  has  a  stout 
castle  built  on  a  rock,  towards  the  sea,  which 
commands  a  very  convenient  harbour.  The  island 
itself  is  very  dillicult  of  access,  by  reason  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  three  rivers  which  form  it ;  so  that 
vessels  must  wait  for  proper  winds  and  seasons  to 
visit  it.  Besides  the  town  mentioned  here,  are 
two  smaller  ones,  viz.  St.  Andero,  on  the  most  ii. 
point,  and  Santiago  on  the  s.  Th?  natives  have 
about  27  hamlets,  each  consisting  of  four  large 
huts,  forming  a  square  in  the  middle  ;  all  being 
built  of  large  timber,  and  covered  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  leaves,  so  that  each  may  contain  200  or 
300  persons.  The  inhabitants  are  strong  and 
healthy,  and  live  to  a  great  age  ;  bows  and  arrows 
are  their  only  weapons,  with  which  they  are  very 
dexterous  ;  but  they  are  fierce  and  cruel,  especially 
to  their  enemies.  The  continent,  three  or  four 
leagues  from  the  island,  is  inhabited  by  the  Ta- 
poutapares    and   Tupinambes    nations,   who   are 


wild  and  fierce,  and  divid<'d  into  15  or  20  such 
hamlets  as  have  been  described  above.  Contigu- 
ous to  these  are  the  territories  of  Cuma  and  Gayeta, 
iidiabited  by  nearly  the  same  sort  of  people.  'J'he 
capiLil  St.  Louis  M  jranham  has  a  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of tiie  river  St.  Mary,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean ; 
492  miles  n.  to.  of  cape  St.  Uoque.  J..at.  2°  30' s. 
Long.  43^  37'  zo.] 

SIaiianan,  a  river  of  this  province  and  king- 
dom. It  runs  in  a  large  stream  to  the  h.  and  enters 
the  .sea  in  a  great  mouth  or  bay  full  of  islands. 

IM.A.RANGANI,  a  settleioent  of  the  province 
and  correghnienlo  of  Tinta  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to 
the  curacy  of  Sicuani. 

MAR.VNGUAN,  a  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Arcadia  in  N.  America  ;  situate  on  the  slwre 
and  at  the  innermost  part  of  the  bay  of  Fiindy. 

MAllANL.A.(),  a  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Bra- 
zil, which  waters  the  country  of  the  Guayazas  In- 
dians. It  rises  near  the' town  of  iVlinas  Geiierales, 
runs  n.  and  then  turning  it<  course  to  the  cv.  enters 
the  Tambo  de  Oro,  and  the  port  of  Fr.  Reynaldo. 

MAR^VNON,  Amazonas,  OitEi.T.ANA,  or  So- 
LiMOEs,  a  river  of  all  the  above  names,  and  the 
largest  not  only  that  is  known  in  America,  but  in 
the  whole  world.  It  is  said  to  rise  from  the  lake 
Lauricocha,  in  the  province  of  Tarma,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Peru,  iii  lat.  10^  29'  .f.  ;  but  its  most 
remote  source  is  the  river  Bcni,  which  rises  in  the 
cordilkra  13c  Acama,  about  35  miles  from  J^a  Paz, 
in  the  province  of  Sicasica.  It  runs  from  n.  to.?,  as 
far  as  the  province  of  Y'aguarsongo  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  From  thence  it  forms  the  strait  of  Gua- 
racayo,  follows  its  course  from  w.  to  e.  running 
a  distance,  from  its  rising  to  where  it  enters  the 
sea,  of  1800  leagues,  Tlie  mouth  or  entrance  of 
this  river  is  alx)ut  180  miles  wide  ;  the  tide-water 
ends  at  Obidos,  which  is  about  400  miles  from  its 
mo\ith.  The  river  at  this  place  is 905  fathoms  wide, . 
and  the  violence  with  which  this  river  (lows  is  so 
powerful  that  it  repels  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and 
retains  its  own  stream  pure  and  unimpregnated  for 
a  distance  of  SO  leagues  within  the  sea;  [a  cir-- 
cumstance  the  more  wonderful,  in  as  much  as  from 
the  above  distance  of  Obidos  to  its  mouth,  400 
miles,  it  has  a  fall  of  only  four  feet.]  limume- 
rable  are  the  rivers  which  it  receives  in  its  long-ex- 
tended course,  but  the  larger  and  more  consider-  ■ 
able  are,  to  the;?,  the  Santiago,  iMorona,  Pastaza, 
Tigre,  Napo,  Negro,  Putumayo,  Yupura,  Ya— ' 
guaj)iri,  Curupatuba,  and  Yari ;  and  to  the  s. 
the  Guallaga,  Ucayale,  Cuchivara,  Yahuari, 
Yutay  or  Yotau,  Cnyari  or  Coyari,  Madera, 
Topayos,  Tocantines,  Xingu,  Guanapu,  Muju, 
and  oth«r8. 
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The  first  uho  discovered  the  mouth  of  tliis  im- 
mense river  was  Vicente  Yafiez  Pinzon,  in  1498. 
It  was  afterwards  recoiwioilred,  iti  1541,  by  I'ran- 
cisco  df  Orcllana,  lieutenant  of  (jonzalo  Fizarro  ; 
in  I5G0,  by  Pedro  de  Ursiia,  by  order  of  Don  An- 
dres llurtiido  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Citnete, 
viceroy  of  Peru  ;  in  1602,  I)y  the  I'ather  liafael 
Ferrer,  of  tlie  abolished  order  of  Jesuits  of  tlie 
province  of  Quito,  and  missionary  amongst  tlie 
Cofanes  Indians;  and  in  IGIG,  by  order  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Uorja,  prince  of  Esquilache,  viceroy 
of  Peru  ;  also,  in  172),  by  .luan  de  Pahicios,  in 
company  with  tlie  Fatiiers  Domincjo  Breda  and 
Andres  de  Toledo,  by  the  command  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Besides  these,  Pedro  Texeira,  a  Portu- 
guese, undertook,  in  tlie  name  of  Santiago  Rai- 
mundo  de  Norona,  governor  of  San  Luis  de  Ma- 
ranan,  tiie  farther  navigation  of  this  river,  arriving 
by  the  Napo  as  far  as  the'  port  of  P.nyamino,  in 
the  province  of  Aloxos.  In  1G39,  Don  G'eronimo 
Fernandez  de  Cabrera,  Count  of  Chiiichon,  and 
viceroy  of  Peru,  sent  as  far  as  Para  tlie  Fathers 
Christoval  de  Acufia  and  Andres  de  Artieda,  Je- 
suits of  the  province  of  Quito,  and  also  the  Fatlier 
Samuel  Fritz,  a  German,  and  of  the  same  extin- 
guished company,  a  great  missionary  and  pro- 
Ibund  mathematician.  He  it  was  that  took  tlie 
most  exact  observations  as  far  as  Para,  in  his  voy- 
age made  in  the  3'cars  1689  and  1G91,  and  who 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  geographical  chart  of 
thcMaranon,  made  and  publised  in  Quito  in  1707. 
Subsequently  to  this,  another  map  was  published  by 
Don  Carlos  de  la  Condamine,  of  the  royal  academy 
of  sciences  at  Paris  ;  he  being  one  of  the  persons 
commissioned  to  make  astronomical  observations 
under theequinoctial  line.  This  lastniapis  lliemost 
correct,  and  was  made  in  the  voyages  he  took  in 
the  Marauon,  in  the  year  1743  and  1744,  altiiough 
it  was  much  amended  and  enlarged  by  another 
map  which  had  been  formed  by  tlie  Father  Juan 
Magnin,  of  the  aforesaid  company,  and  then  mis- 
sionary of  the  city  of  Borja,  ot  the  province  of 
Mainas,  and  an  honorary  academician  of  the 
sciences  at  Paris. 

The  shores  and  innumerable  islands  of  this  large 
river  were  pi-opled  and  inliabiteil  by  many  bar- 
barous nations  of  Indians,  which  have,  for  the 
most  part,  at  the  present  <lay,  either  become  ex- 
tinct, or  retired  to  the  wilds  of  the  mountains. 
The  name  of  Amazonas  is  derived  to  this  river 
from  some  warlike  women  who  attacked  and  op- 
posed the  Spaniards  on  tlicir  first  arrival,  and 
more  especially  the  discoverer  Orcllana.  Some 
hold  this  as  fabulous,  but  others  maintain  that 
there  not  only  were,  but  are  at  this  time,  such  wo- 


men as  tliosc  of  whom  we  speak ;  and  these  people 
recount  of  them  the  same  stories  that  are  told  of 
the  Asiatic  Amazons  in  the  Termodonte. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  women  here  call- 
cd  Amazonas  were  nothing  more  tlian  women 
who  assisted  their  husbands  in  bailie  ;  a  practice 
very  prevalent  amongst  the 'rre.iler  part  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  barbarian  Indians.  Such  w:ii  the  case 
w  hen  Gonzalo  had  to  encounter  wometi  in  l!ie  king- 
dom of  Timja,  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar  in  Po- 
payan,  Pedro  de  Valdivia  in  Chile,  as  also  other 
conquerors  in  different  provinces.  Tlie  Aiiiazonas 
of  the  Maranon,  of  which  \vc  treat,  and  who  made 
front  against  Orcllana,  were  of  the  nation  of  the 
Omaguas,  dwelling  in  the  islandsaud  on  the  siiores 
of  the  river.  The  historians  who  paint  (he  go- 
vernment and  customs  of  this  fictitious  race,  are 
nolhingbut  idle  dreamers  and  fabulists,  publish- 
ing wonders  to  accredit  their  voyages  and  his- 
tories. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  far  up  ns  the 
Yavari,  on  the  .?.  sliore,  and  as  far  as  the  settle- 
ment of  Lorefo  de  Los  Ticunas  on  the  h.  including 
the  river  itself,  and  the  adjacent  territories,  the 
Portuguese  possessions  are  considered  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  extend  ;  and  from  thence  upwards  is 
claimed  by  tlie  crown  of  Spain.  The  latter  power 
has  founded  many  settlements  of  Indians,  who 
have  become  Cliristians ;  as  also  certain  rtdiiccionts, 
which  form  the  mission  called  De  Mainas,  t!;c 
same  having  had  its  origin,  and  having  since 
flourislied,  under  the  discipline  and  management 
of  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  of  the 
province  of  Quito,  until  that  this  order  was  sup- 
planted, in  17G7,  by  tlie  president  Don  Joseph 
Dibuja,  who  sent  various  priests  in  the  place  ot 
the  former  ;  these  banishing  the  Jesuiis  from  the 
dominions  of  the  king.  ()ther  missionaries  were 
also  sent  of  the  religious  orders  of  San  Francisco, 
to  the  shores  of  the  rivers  Manua,  Putumayo,  and 
Ca<|ueta. 

The  woods  of  the  Maranon  are  immense  ;  full 
of  tigers,  dcmlns,  bears,  leopanls,  wild  boars,  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  venomous  snakes  and  ser- 
pents ;  the  most  formidable  of  which  are  those 
ci\\\eA  yncumamns,  saromiciirs,  corale<!,  e.ris,  rascti' 
iit/cs,  crtiielas,  (igri/ln.i,  bii/im,  and  inlit/uj/!.s. 

The  waters  swarm  with  alligators  or  crocodiles, 
fine  fish  of  various  kinds,  the  same  being  peculiar 
to  the  lakes  in  its  vieiiiities,  some  sorts  exceetlingly 
rare,  and  especially  those  tailed  c/uirapas-  or  tor- 
toise, the  w/«//(;^/ or  sea-cow,  the  same  being  call- 
ed also  pcxt-htai/  or  ox -fish,  from  its  great  re- 
semblance to  this  animal,  and  which  feeds  upon 
grass  and  suckles  its  young. 
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Tlio  inultitude,  variety,  and  beauty  ofllic  birds, 
arc  (ridy  striking  to  foreigners  ;  and  amongst  the 
most  noted  are  tbc  piuricsy  {/uacamai/os,  loios, 
c/iiriclases,  jmiijies,  prcticadoies,  trowpeleros, 
noiiiitaiii  fowl,  partridges,  pheasants,  quails,  and 
the  rest. 

Here  arc  an  infinite  variety  of  apes  of  different 
figures,  and  of  tlic  most  extravagant  and  ridicu- 
lous appearances.  The  vegetable  productions 
which  grow  wild,  are  cacao,  cinnamon,  baiiiil/a, 
zarzaparilla,  and  pines  ;  and  those  which  are  in 
part  wild  and  gencrnily  cultivated  are  coffee,  su- 
gar-canes, rice,  maize,  plantains,  pilojai/as,  le- 
mons, limes,  oranges,  &c.  also  wax,  storax,  c«- 
paj/'ce,  caraiia,  oil  of  Maria,  copal,  and  other  bal- 
sams, resins,  and  medicinal  drugs.  The  woods 
are  extremely  precious,  of  every  kind,  colour,  and 
size;  such  as  cedar,  red-wood,  Cpalo-rojo),ho\y 
wood,  (palo-santo),  pine,  basltt,nn(]c/ionta,  wliich 
resembles  ebony.  The  herbs  and  roots,  although 
they  are  in  very  great  abundance,  arc  but  little 
known,  as  are  the  dirterent  coloured  mineral 
earths. 

Throughout  the  whole  country  washed  by  this 
mighty  river,  from  the  point  or  strait  of  Manse- 
richc  to  its  mouth,  there  is  to  be  found  no  kind  of 
stone,  gold,  or  other  metal.  Its  current  has  great 
violence  and  rapidity,  and  its  depth  is  unfathom- 
able. The  swellings  and  freshes  are  usually  very 
great;  and  when  these  happen,  the  country  is  in- 
undated for  many  leagues,  the  whole  of  the  islands 
are  covered  with  water,  and  are  made  to  change 
(heir  situation,  or  new  ones  arc  formed  by  the 
fresh  channels  which  the  river  in  its  boundless  im- 
petuosity is  accustomed  to  procure  itself. 

In  the  parts  called  Pongo  dc  Manseriche 
and  Pauxis,  its  stream  is  confined  in.  a  narrow 
channel  of  about  three  leagues  across.  The  water 
licre  is  pure  and  well  tasted,  but  very  turbid  and 
thick,  owing  to  the  number  of  trees  and  pieces  of 
earth  which  it  draws  down  with  it  in  its  course  ; 
and  these  impediments  render  its  navigation  here 
somewhat  dangerous  to  canoes,  although  not  so 
to  the  larger  vessels,  or  piraguas,  of  the  Portu- 
guese. 

This  river  is  navigable  from  the  city  of  Jaen,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  as  far  as  its  entrance  into 
ihe  sea,  which  is  nearly  its  «hole  course.  The 
climate  of  the  countries  that  it  irrigates,  from  the 
province  of  Yaguursongo  to  its  mouth,  is  hot, 
moist,  and  unhealthy,  especially  on  its  shores, 
which  have  also  the  disagreeable  molestation  of 
musquitoes  of  a  thousand  kinds,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  venomous  insects.  The  history  of  this  river 
was  written  and  published  in  a  folio  volume  by  the 


Father  Manuel  Rodriguez,  of  the  cxiiuguished 
company  of  Jesuits. 

[The  communication  between  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies on  the  borders  of  the  river  has  ever  been  at- 
tended with  considerable  dillicully  and  danger,  on 
account  of  some  pirates  who  infested  the  S.  and  N. 
seas,  and  intercepted  their  navigation.  The  gal- 
leons, richly  laden  w  ith  the  treasures  of  Peru,  &c. 
were  captured  in  great  numbers  by  these  daring 
freebooters.  Things  were  in  this  situation  when 
an  account  of  the  successful  attempts  which  had 
been  made  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Amazonas 
reached  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
project  of  transjjorting  thither,  by  means  of  the 
numerous  navigable  rivers  which  (low  into  it,  the 
riches  of  New  (iranada,  Popayan,  Quito,  Peru, 
and  Chile  itself.  After  procceduig  down  the  river, 
galleons  were  to  be  stationed  in  tlie  harbour  of 
Pani,  in  order  to  receive  the  treasures  ;'  and  these 
being  joined  by  the  Brazil  fleet,  it  was  supposed 
they  miglit  navigate  in  security  in  latitudes  little 
known  and  frequented  by  these  formidable  pirates. 
The  revolution,  however,  which  placed  the  Duke 
of  Braganza  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  put  an 
end  to  these  important  projects.  Eacli  of  the  two 
nations  was  then  only  intent  on  securing  to  itself  a 
settlement  on  that  part  of  the  river  which  best 
suited  its  own  situation. 

Thus  while  the  .Spanish  missionaries  were  endea- 
vouring to  form  a  settlement  in  the  country  lying 
between  the  banks  of  Ihe  Amazonas  and  of  thi? 
Napo,  as  fiir  as  (he  confluence  of  these  rivers, 
some  Jesuit  fathers  were  occupied  in  perlorming 
the  same  service  for  the  Portuguese  government. 
These  indetiitigable  enthusiasts,  patient  of  (oil,  of 
fatigue,  and  of  hardships  of  every  kind,  a(  length 
succeeded  in  establishing  St.  Paul  and  numerous 
other  villages,  about  six  or  seven  tiays  journey  be- 
low St.  Ignacio  de  Pevas,  the  last  of  (lie  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  (he  Amazonas.  Had 
a  free  intercourse  been  permitted  between  these  in- 
fant states,  the  greatest  advantages  would  most 
certainly  have  accrued  to  each.  In  this  way  the 
Spanish  settlements  might  have  bccnsuj)plied  with 
many  articles  from  their  Portuguese  neighbours, 
which  they  could  not  receive  from  Qai(o,  as  they 
are  effectually  separated  from  it  by  the  Cordilleras. 
Brazil  is  besides  poor,  from  being  unable  to  dis- 
pose of  the  overplus  of  those  very  commodities 
which  cannot  be  obtained  at  Peru.  II,  therefore, 
the  national  antipathies  and  jealousies  subsi.ting 
between  the  courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid  had  not 
led  them  to  prohibit  all  communication  between 
their  settlements  in  the  New  \V'orId,  these  twn 
provinces,  by  an  interchang*  of  commodities, .  by 
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means  of  tbe  Napo  and  the  Amazonas,  might  liave 

attained   to  a  degree  of  opulence  and  prosperity 

which  they  cannot  otherwise  enjoy,  and   which 

might  ultimately  have  even  proved  beneficial  to 
the  mother  countries.] 

Catalogue  of  the  barbarous  Nations  and  princi- 
pal Places  of  the  River  Marafion. 
Nations.  Mayorunas, 
Abacaris,  Omaguas, 
Agazos,  Oroquaras, 
Aguanos,  Ozuanas, 
Aguas,  Pacoxas, 
Ahives,  Paguaros, 
Anamaris,  Pandabeques, 
Apanlos,  Panos, 
Aperas,  Papunacas, 
Apotos,  Paranos, 
Aracaries,  Pevas, 
A  rasas,  Piros, 
Aunalas,  Punobis, 
Ayacores,  Quirabas, 
Aysuares,  Roaniainas, 
Banomas,  Sapas, 
Barbudos,  Tagaris, 
Burais,  Tapagazu*;, 
Cachiguaras,  Ticunas, 
Cahuapanas,  Tocanfines, 
Caniabos,  Tontoncs, 
Canibas,  Topayos, 
Caiiicuaris,  Topinambos, 
Carabuyabas,  L'rauranas, 
Caruparabas,  Urarchais, 
Caumares,  Urarinas, 
Cenos,  Uspas, 
Cliamicuros,  Xeveros, 
riiingacucliascas,  Xibaros, 
Chipeos,  Yacaretis, 
Cocaiuas,  Yacariguaras, 
Cocamillas,  Yameos, 
Cuchiguaros,  Jquitos, 
Ciinivos,  Ituccales, 
Curmrics,  Yurimaguas, 
Curanaris,  Yiirusnies, 
Ciiruzicares,  Zeunas, 
Ciuacarcs,  Ziraarrones, 
Guarauacacos,  Zurinas. 
Guarinumas,  (dies. 
Gnayazis,  Gran  Para, 
Gnsmagis,  Nicva, 
Incuris,  S.  Borja, 
M  a  rag  n  as,  Santi.igo    de    las 


Apzaga, 

Aunala, 

Beni, 

Bioboma, 

Blanco, 

Cahuapanas, 

Casavatay, 

Cayari, 

Chamicuros, 

Chanussi, 

Chillay, 

Chipanga, 

Chipnrana, 

Chuchunga, 

Chuchivara, 

Cunuri, 

Curupatuba, 

Cussiquina, 

Guallaga, 

Guanapu, 

Hechicero, 

Huerari, 

Jacuada. 

Lorito-j'acu, 

Madera, 

Massa, 

Morona, 

Muyi'i, 

Nanay, 

Napo, 

Negro, 

Nucaray, 

Paracasa, 

Paranapitinga    or 

Yaguapiri, 
Paranaiba, 
Pastanza, 
Piguena  or  Tigrc, 
Potro, 


Purus, 

Putumayo  or  Iza, 

Santiago, 

Sciquita, 

Tocantines, 

Topayos, 

Trompetas, 

Ubay, 

Ucayale, 

Unghi-yacu, 

Urubuquara, 

Xiriffu, 

1  aguapiri, 

Yari, 

Yavari, 

Yotau  or  Yutay, 

Yupura, 

Yurubesa, 

Lakes. 
Arabanate, 
Cocama, 
t^aguna, 
Mahnati, 
Marahi, 
Nachego, 
Parirac, 
Jiimachuma, 
Turatini, 

J  s  lands. 
Caviana, 
Machiana, 
Marajo, 
Solifaria. 

Straits. 
Bragas, 
Cumbiimma, 
Eviratlioa, 
Manseriche, 
Pauxis, 


M 


a  ray  us, 


Mariaves, 
Muinns, 


Montanas. 
Iiivers. 
Apena, 


MAHAPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tncuman  in  Peru;  situate  between 
two  small  rivers  whicli  enter  the  Choromoros.  It 
is  s.  of  the  city  of  Tucuman. 

MAHAPOU,  a  fall  of  (he  river  Aprounck,  in  the 
province  of  Guayana.  It  is  near  a  (juarter  of  a 
league  long,  and  very  dan^'rous  lor  canoes.  This 
part  is  inhabited  by  Nouragues  Indians. 

MARAQUA,  a  part  of  (he  same  river  and  pro- 
vince as  IS  tile  formi'r  fall,  being  the  place  where 
the  canoes  arrive,  and  can  proccd  no  tardier,  ow- 
ing (<)  a  stoppage  in  (he  river,  occasioned  by  large 
trees.  It  is  consequently  and  of  necessity  a  place 
for  disemi)arkiiig. 

MARAQUIN,  a  small  river  of  tbe  province  ami 
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colony  of  Surinam,  in  (lie  part  of  fi'nayana  pos- 
sessed by  tlic  Diitcli.  h  ii  one  of  those  wliicJi  en- 
ter the  Ciiyuni  hy  the*;,  side. 

M.AR.VllA,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Guayana  or  Nucva  Andalucia, 
which  enters  the  Arui  by  the  e.  side. 

M.VRAS,  .1  settlement  of  (he  province  and  cor- 
res;imietito  of  Urubamba  in  Peru  ;  in  the  district  of 
■which,  at  half  a  leajjue's  distance,  is  a  sanctuary  of 
Nuestra  Sciiora,  with  (lie  title  of  La  Asuncion,  on 
a  plain  much  exposed  to  the  air :  where  is  recorded 
the  prodigy  of  the  Blessed  Virjjir!  havinjr  appeared 
to  a  little  lame  Indian  jjirl,  who  invoked  her,  and 
who  was  cured;  and  the  imaje  of  the  Holy  \'ir- 
gin  has  ever  since  remained  enj^ravcn  on  the  wall. 
MARAS^IA,  a  setdemcnt  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyiio  dc 
Granada  ;  situate  near  the  coast,  in  the  bay  formed 
by  rape  Codcra,  on  the  e. 

MA  RATI  CA,  a  river  in  the  province  of  Guay- 
ana,  ifi  the  part  possessed  by  the  Dutch. 

MARAV'^ATIO,  an  ahaldia  majjor  and  juris- 
diction of  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan 
in  Nueva  Espaiia.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature, 
very  fertile,  and  one  of  the  most  populous,  being 
full  of  estates  and  sugar-mills,  especially  in  two 
spacious  valleys  of  upwards  of  12  leagues  in  length. 
It  abounds  in  mines  of  copper,  and  this  metal  is 
worked  by  the  natives  to  tolerable  profit.  In  the 
part  called  Pari'ia  is  a  fountain,  with  this  peculiarity, 
namely,  that  wood  put  into  its  water  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  and  that  upon  its  surface  grows  a  thick 
petrified  crust,  which  continues  enlarging  and 
growing  thicker.  These  bczar-stones  have  a 
great  diaphoretic  virtue,  and  are  much  esteemed 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  according  to  the 
relation  of  Don  Joseph  Villaseiior,  in  his  "  Tcatro 
Americano.  In  the  fields  of  this  jurisdiction 
grows  the  herb  dictamo  real,  and  the  stags  who  feed 
upon  it  have  bezar-stones  fotmd  in  their  intestines, 
the  same  being  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Peru. 
The  district,  the  capital  of  which  is  of  the  same 
r.ame,  consists  of  the  following  settlements : 
S.  Miguel  el  Alto,  Yrirabo, 

Tupataro,  Cenguyo, 

Tarimangacho,  Epurigueo, 

Tungarco,  Apozo, 

Taximaroa,  Zingarco, 

S.  Lorenzo,  Tuspan, 

S.  Mateo,  Xungapeo, 

R.  Lucas,  Tziraguato, 

S.  Bartolome,  Turandeo, 

S.Pedro,  Guani.moro, 

S.  Sebastian^  Zitaquaro, 


Tingiiineo, 

C'olapeque, 

(^hichimequilla, 

Nadio, 

A  pa  ceo, 

S.  Felipe, 

S.  Mateo  del  Rin- 


S.  Bartolome,  ?, 
S.  I'ranoisco, 
Tuzantla, 
Tiripitio, 
Juzantl.'i, 
'J'i(juicheo, 
Copandaro, 
con,  Susupualo. 

The  capita!  of  this  jurisdiction  is  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  situate  on  (he  shore  of  a  large  river 
which  comes  from  the  city  of  Lerma,  and  runs  to 
that  of  G'uadalaxara  in  Nucva  Galicia.  On  the  e. 
and  ;/.  it  is  bounded  by  the  rral  of  the  mines  of 
Tlapujagua,  but  being  six  leagues  distant  from  the 
same,  its  climate  itiijjiaes  rather  to  cold  than 
temperate,  aiid  it  is-»ji:ch  subject  to  high  winds, 
which  make  the  country  very  cold  and  disagree- 
able. It  is  inhabited  by  195  families  of  Indians, 
75  of  Spaniards,  and  90  of  iMiistcrs  and  Mulattocs. 
It  is  in  lat.  W  2b'  n.  and  long.  J 00'  3'. 

MAR.'V  VI.A ,  a  river  of  the  ])rovince  and  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  runs  from  h.  (o  5.  y.  .c.  and  enters 
the  Rio  Negro  before  this  is  joined  by  the  first  arm 
thrown  out  by  the  abundant  stream  of  the  Parimc. 

Maravia,  alake  of  this  province  and  country, 
formed  by  a  channel  or  arm  of  the  river  Guatuma, 
between  this  and  the  chaimel  of  tiie  lake  Jamenda, 
which  runs  to  join  the  Marafion. 

MARAVINI,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of  the 
province  of  Guayana,  in  the  Dutch  possessions,  and 
in  tlie  colony  of  Surinam.  It  runs  7/.  and  enters 
the  sea  near  the  Wiamia.  .\t  its  mouth  or  en- 
trance the  Dutch  have  formed  a  guard  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  possessions. 

MARAYO,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  La  Trinidad.  It  rises  from  a  lake  on 
the  e.  coast,  runs  s.  and  enters  the  sea,  forming  a 
good  port. 

MARBELLA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Rio  de  Hacha  in  the  Nuevo 
Rcyno  de  Granada ;  situate  on  the  sea-coast,  to  the 
e.  ofthe  capital. 

MARBLE  Fort,  a  fort  in  the  province  of  Con- 
necticut ;  one  of  those  of  New  England  ;  situate 
near  the  coast,  between  the  forts  of  Corkam  and 
New  Boston. 

[MARBLEHEAD,  a  port  of  entry  and  post- 
town  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  four  miles 
.v.  e.  of  Salem,  13  n.  e.  of  Boston;  containing  one 
Episcopal  and  two  Congregational  churches,  and 
5661  inhabitants.  The  harbour  lies  in  front  of  the 
town  s.  e.  extending  from  s.  ic.  to  n.  e.  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  broad. 
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It  is  formed  by  Marblchead  neck  on  the  $.  and  e. 

and  is  protected  by  a  sea-wall,  which  before  its 
late  repairs  was  in  inmiinent  danger  of  giving 
way,  to  tlu;  threat  detrinienl,  if  not  ruin  of  the  port. 
A  battery  and  citadel  were  erected  here  in  1795, 
for  the  defence  of  the  place,  by  order  of  coiiijress. 
The  bank  fislicry  employs  the  principal  attention 
of  tile  inlrdbitaiiis,  and  more  is  done  of  this  busi- 
ness, in  this  place,  than  in  any  other  in  the  state, 
Tlie  exports  of  tlie  year  1791  amounted  to  184,532 
dollars.  Marblehead  was  incorporated  in  IbiO, 
and  lies  in  lat.  42="  27'  w.     Lonij.  70"  50'  tc>.] 

[Marble  Town,  a  township  in  Ulster  county, 
New  York;  situated  on  tiie  t^.  side  of  Hudson's 
river,  and  sonic  distance  from  it ;  eiirht  miles  4.  u\ 
by  s.  of  l"]sopus,  and  near(j8  u.  of  New  York  citj-. 
It  contains  2190  inliabiliints,  iticlu(lin<r  374  sl;ives. 
By  the  state  census  of  1796,  374  of  the  inhabitants 
are  electors.] 

TM-AKC,  St.     See  Mark.] -— 
AJAllf'A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
res:iniienln  of  Guailas  in  Peru. 

MAHCAIJAL,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corresiniicnto  of  (luamachuco,  in  the  same  kin?- 
dom  as  the  former  ;  one  of  the  four  principal  dis- 
tricts of  the  curacy  of  Kstancias. 

MAIJCACOiN'CJA,  a  setilement  of  the  province 
and  corn pmiento  of  Quispicanchi,  in  the  same 
kinirdoin  as  the  former:  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
San<rarara. 

M.4Rf"AGUASI,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  for;r^jM/?V«/o  of  A  bancay,  in  the  same  kinsr- 
dom  as  the  former;  17  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Cuzco. 

MAUCAN,  a^settlement  of  the  province  and 
cnrrrgiwifnto  of  Tarma  in  Peru  ;  annexed  to  the 
curacy  of  lluariaca. 

MAHCAPATA,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  corrf^imiento  of  Quispicanchi  in  Peru  :  situ- 
ate on  the  further  side  of  the  cordillera  of  Villca- 
nota. 

MAUCAl]lLL.\,  an  ancient  province  of  the 
kinifdoin  of  Peru  :  part  of  the  llnanca  nation,  and 
one  of  the  three  divisions  into  whicli  this  nation 
was  sejinrad'd  by  the  Inca  Capac  Vn|)an<;:ni,  when 
he  conquered  it  by  mild  and  insidious  words; 
giviuiT  to  ihe  other  two  parts  the  names  of  Xaiixa 
antl  l.lac-apnllanca  ;  he  further  ordered,  that  they 
niiirht  in  future  be  readily  distinguished,  that  each 
of  them  slioidd  wear  upon  hhcir  heads  an  ornament 
of  a  distinct  colour.  \ 

[MAKl'KLIA  S,  a  nnlitary  township  in  Onon- 
dai^o  county.  New  York  ;  situated  on  Sknneatetes 
lake,  II  miles  ji).  of  t)non(ia'^o  castle.  Marcelius, 
as  incorporuteil   in  1794,  comprehends  also  (he 
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township  of  Camillus,  part  of  the  Onondai^o  reser- 
vation, and  part  of  the  reserved  lands  lying  s.  zs. 
of  the  Salt  lake.  In  179G,  65  of  its  inhabitants 
were  electors.] 

MAR{,'EL(3,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Soiiora;  situate  on  the  bank  of 
a  river. 

MARCHAN,  or  Suta,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
time  of  the  Indians,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  cnrregimicnio  of  Tunja  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada.  It  is  of  an  healthy,  benign,  and 
pleasant  climale,  and  its  territory'  is  very  fruitful 
and  cheerful.  It  is  14  leagues  fronr  the  city  of 
Tnnja,  and  eight  from  the  setilement  of  Chiquin- 
cjuira. 

MARCIAT-,  S.  a  settlement  and  real  of  the 
silver  mines  of  the  jirovince  of  Ostimuri  in  N. 
America.  It  is  28  leagues  ».  n.  le.  one  fourth  to 
the  «.  of  the  real  of  Hio  Chico. 

MARCO,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  ror- 
resrimienlo  ofCanta  in  Peru ;  annexed  to  the  curacy 
of  Guamantanga. 

MARCOS,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Tlacotcpec,  and  akaldia 
woyorof  Tepeaca,  in  Nueva  Kspanii.  It  contains 
/^S  familics'ui  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  from  its 
head  settlement. 

Marcos,  S.  another,  of  the  head  "settlement  of 
Ahuacatlan,  and  ttkuhl'ia  ;«(7//or  of  Zacatlati,  in  the 
same  kingdom  ;  one  league  distant  from  its  head 
settlement. 

Ma  iicos,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  and 
(ilca!dia  mayor  of  Cuiceo  in  the  same  kingdom  ; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  contains  22 
families  of  Indians,  and  lies  a  league  and  an  half 
to  the  s.  of  its  capital. 

Marcos,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Amaqueca,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Zayula,  in  the  same  kingdom  :  situate  in  a  lldiiura 
at  the  toot  of  a  mountain,  having  to  the  u\  a  great 
lake  of  sweet  water,  but  totally  void  offish.  This 
settlement  contains  35  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
three  leagues  to  the  e.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Maiicos,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Tlacolnla,  and  alcaldia  maijor  of 
Xalapa,  in  the  same  kingdom  :  one  league  to  tile 
s.  zi\  of  the  same  head  settlement. 

Marcos,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  corre- 
gimienio  otConchucos  in  Peru. 

Marcos,  S.  another,  of  the  province  ..■.  .^ 

gimiento  of  Caxatnarca  in  the  same  kinrdoiii.  ^ 

Maiicos,  S.  another,  of  the  ])rovinct  and  go- 
vernment of  Antioquia  in  the  Nuevo  Re_>iiodc 
(Jrana<la;  situaie  in  the  siaras  of  Guamnco,  on 
the  bank  of  a  river. 
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Marcos,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Sonora  in  Nucva  Espana  ;  situate  in 
the  territory  of  the  Apaches  Indians,  on  the  shore 
of  a  river  between  the  settlements  o(  Ilosario  and  of 
San  Saivaihir. 

Maiuos,  S.  anotlier  settlement,  whicli  is  a 
parisli  of  Ihe  Frencli,  in  the  part  which  they  pos- 
sess in  the  island  of  St.  Dominjio ;  situate  on  the 
coast  of  the  tv.  head,  and  ol  the  bay  of  its  name. 
See  Mahk,  St. 

Maucos,  S.  another,  of  tlie  ])rovince  and  cor- 
repmiento  of  Cnenca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Maucos,  S.  another,  of  tiie  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Florida  in  N.America;  situate  on 
llie  coast,  witii  a  good  fort  for  its  delcnce, 

Marcos,  S.  another  setllement,  of  tlie  province 
and  government  of  Paraguay ;  situate  i.  of  the  city 
of  La  Asuncion,  where  there  is  a  fort  and  garrison 
for  its  defence. 

Maucos,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Izatlan,  and  aUaldia  mai/or  oi  this 
name,  in  Nueva  Espaua. 

Marcos,  S.  another  settlement  and  real  of  the 
mines  of  the  province  of  Ostimuri  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana. It  is  ly  leagues  to  the  n.  of  the  real  of  Rio 
Chico. 

Marcos,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  cor' 
refimiei/to  of  Guania.  in  Peru. 

Marcos,  S.  a  cape  or  point  of  land  on  the  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  California  or  Mar  Koxo  de  Cortes  ; 
one  of  the  two  wiiich  form  tlie  bay  of  Concepcion, 
to  the  e.  of  the  cape  of  Las  Virgines. 

Marcos  i^-  another  cape,  of  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo ;  one  of  those  which  form 
the  bay  of  its  name. 

MarcoSj  S.  some  lakes  of  salt  water,  on  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Cinaloa. 

M  a  ucos  S.  a  bay  on  the  lo.  coast  of  the  island  of 
St. Domingo,  in  theFrench  possessions,  between  the 
cape  of  its  name  and  the  Morro  del  Diablo. 

Marcos,  S.  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Sonora  in  Nucva  Espaiia. 

Marcos,  S.  another  river  of  Nueva   Espaiia, 
which  rises  near  tlie  setllement  of  Tulanzi/ico,  and 
running  s.  divides  (he  jurisdiclions  of  the  alcnldias 
vuiijnres  of  Pap:mtla  and  Guauchinango,  and  enters 
into  ihe  sea  at  the  bar  of  Corazones. 
rM\Rcos,S.     SeeMAKK,Sr.] 
[MAR(;US  Hook,  a  town  in  Chester  county, 
Petmsylvania,  on  the  xo.  side  of  Delaware  river,  '■20 
miles  below   Philadelphia.     It  contains  about  jO 
families.      Here  are  two  rows  of  i)iers,  or  long 
■wharfs,  to  defend  vessels  from  the  driving  of  ice  in 
winter.] 
MARDAY.     See  Santa  Monica. 
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MARECHAL,  a  point  of  the  s.  coast  of  the 
French  possessions  in  tlie  island  of  St.  Dominjro, 
Iwtween  cape  JacpiiMnel  and  the  point  of  Relic 
|{orh('. 

[MARECIHTES  Indians  inhabit  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  John,  and  around  Passamaqnoddy 
bay.     They  are  estiinalcd  at  140  fighting  men.] 

iMAREGUARE,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  (iuay ana  or  Nueva  Andalucia. 
It  rises  near  the  river  Ailavaquina,  runs  parallel 
■with  it  to  the  e.  and  enters  the  sources  of  the  river 
Caura. 

MARET,  Islands  of,  near  the  coast  of  French 
Gnayana  and  ("ayenne  island,  opposite  the  island 
of  Mont  (In  Pont. 

MARl'lL,  a  large  settlement  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  alcald'ui  mai/or  of  Gnaiiajualo  in  (lie  province 
and  bislio|)ric  of  Mechoacan,  and  kingdom  of 
Nueva  Espaiia.  It  contains  1  jOO  families  of  Spa- 
niards, JSluslces,  and  Miilattoes,  and  some  Indians, 
and  is  five  leagues  from  its  capital. 

[MARXiALLAWAV,  a  river  which  rises  in 
the  district  of  Maine,  and  crosses  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line  between  lake  I'mbagog  and  a  mountain 
on  the  II.  and  runs  ,f.  xs).  to  Amariscoggin  river.  Its 
mouth  is  10  rods  wide.] 

[MARGARET'S  Bay,  St.  a  port  on  the  s.  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  between  Prospect  liarbour  and 
Mahone  bay  ;  from  which  last  if  is  separated  by  a 
promontory,  on  which  is  the  high  land  of  Aspota- 
gocn.] 

[Margaret's  Islands,  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean, 
■were  discovered  by  Captain  James  Magee,  in  the 
ship  Margaret  of  Boston,  in  his  voyage  from 
Kamschatka  in  1780.  Their  latitude  is  2T  40'  n. 
Long.  145°  40'.] 

[MARGARETTSVILLE,  a  village  in  Wash- 
ington  county,  Maryland,  about  10  miles  s.  by  e. 
of  Elizabeth  town,  and  si.v  n.  e.  of  William's  port.l 
MARGARITA,  an  island  of  the  N.sea;  one 
of  the  Less  Antilles,  opposite  the  coast  of  Nueva 
Andalucia,  and  divided  from  (he  same  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea  eight  leagues  wide.  This  island  was 
discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  his  third 
voyage,  in  1498.  Marc(!lo  de  V'illalobos,(o  whom 
and  to  whose  heirs  it  was  granted  by  tlie  Emperor 
Charles  V.  in  1524,  peopled  it  in  flu;  following 
year,  founding  a  city,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  fort 
for  its  defence.  The  town  wa^,  however,  attacked 
and  destroyed  by  (he  Dutch  in  IGG'2,  and  since 
thtit  time  the  sjilendour  and  riclies  which  were  ac- 
quired to  it  from  its  pearl  fi>lieri(s  have  miirli  di- 
minished. A  pearl  was  found  here  which  was 
carried  to  the  king,  and  which  was  valued  at 
100,000  dollars. 
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This  island  is  38  miles  lon^  from  r.  1o  re.  18 
•wide.  IT  is  very  t'crfilc,  and  abounds  in  eood  pas- 
tures for  brcrdini!^  caltle;  but  il  lias  no  fresh  water, 
and  this  article  has  always  Ix'cn  supplied  from  the 
continent.  This  evil,  toojether  -witli  the  aforesaid 
plunder  of  tlie  |)irates,  induced  many  of  its  inha- 
lants to  pass  over  and  establish  themselves  on  the 
mainland.  [Accordinsr  to  Depons,  its  present 
popuhition  may  be  estimated  at  14,000  souls.] 
'J'lie  commerce  carried  on  in  cocao,  tallow,  and 
hides,  and  now  and  then,  some  pearls,  is  altogether 
triflinn;'. 

[Instead  of  a  veijelativc earth,  the  upper  stratum, 
of  nearly  a  foot  deep  in  this  island,  is  composed  of 
sand,  mixed  with  a  rotten  cellular  marine  plant. 
A  little  cotton,  and  a  quantity  of  sui^ar  hardly  suf- 
ficient lor  the  con^UInl)ti()n  ot  the  inhabitants,  com- 
fK)ses  the  vhole  ])roduce  of  the  island.  The  place 
lowever  by  its  local  position  can  excite  the  vr\\y 
of  every  commercial  and  maritime  nation  ;  for, 
bciriif  sepantcd  from  the  mainland  of  Tierra 
Firme  by  a  channel  of  only  eia^ht  leajrues  wide, 
and  lyinj;  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailinj  winds, 
it  miifht  become,  under  aijovernment  which  would 
allow  a  free  trade,  the  maffazine  of  Cumana,  Bar- 
celona, Caracas,  La  fiuaira,  and  of  all  the  cities  in 
the  interior.  The  island  of  Ija  Trinidad,  which  is 
much  less  favourably  situated  lor  the  purpose,  af- 
fords the  Spanis'.  contraband  trade  all  the  neces- 
sary sn]iport  and  accommodation,  and  by  this 
channel  is  sold  an  incrediijle  (juantily  of  merchan- 
dise. There  would  be  no  oilier  place  of  export 
but  Gunyana,  it  the  e.  part  of  Tierra  I'irme  found 
at  this  is'and,  tree  of  uavifTiMion  and  near  at  hand, 
those  things  which  it  is  now  obliijed  to  buy  at 
j)l:ices  more  distant.  There  are  other  no  less  im- 
portant advantajjes  attached  to  this  island.  'J  he 
channel  which  separates  it  from  Tierra  Firme 
has,  in  the  middle,  the  island  of  Coche,  which 
makes  a  |)assat;e  between  it  and  Martrerita  of  but 
two  Icaffues  b.'ond,  throu<;li  which  the  naviirator 
must  indispensMbly  pass.  JCvery  ship  eoniiiiir  from 
I]ur<i|)C  to  Cuinaiia,'  larcelona,  and  even  to  La 
(luaira,  is  obliged  |<>  sail  alonij  the  .«.  side  ot  J^a 
Mar<;arita.  it' the  island  wi're  therefore  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemiis  of  Spain,  the  conmierce  with 
Furope,  and  the  coinnmnicaliou  with  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  would  be  the  more  easily  inter- 
cepted, as  the  vessels  that  woidd  endeavour  to 
avoid  the  <  liannil  would  be  taken  by  the  cruizers, 
■which  would  (iiid  arsen.ils  in  Magarita.  An  entcr- 
prisinii  eneniv  would  find  .ilso  in  the  situation  of 
Margarita,  the  means  of  easily  <lirecting  his  mili- 
tary expeditions  airainst  whatever  part  of  Tierra 
Firme  he  might  wish  to  invade. 
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Spain  is  therefore  induced  to  keep  possession  of 
the  island,  not  because  she  can  draw  any  ])ositive 
advantage  from  it,  but  trom  the  mischief  il  might 
do  her,  were  it  to  pass  under  the  power  of  another 
government  ;  and  for  this  rea-jon  every  possible 
means  are  taken,  in  time  of  war,  to  protect  it. 

On  the  whole  coast  of  the  island  tiuMe  are  but 
three  ports.  Tlie  princi])al  one  is  that  of  I'ampatar, 
to  the  e.s.  e. ;  the  second,  c:illcd  I'uei)lo  de  la  Mar, 
lies  a  league  to  leeward  of  lliis  ;  anil  the  third  is 
on  the  V.  side,  and  is  ciUetl  fortliat  reason  I'ucblo 
del  Norte,  i.  e.  North  village.  In  each  of  these 
ports  there  is  a  village,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  that  of  Pampatar,  where  all  the  fortifi- 
cations thought  necessary  for  defence  have  been 
built. 

The  capital  is  the  town  of  Asuncion  ;  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  There  are  three 
villages  which  bear  the  names  of  the  valleys  where 
they  are  built,  viz.  the  Valley  of  St.  John,  Marga- 
rita, and  De  los  Robles,  or  of  the  Oaks.  The  po- 
pulation is  14,000,  of  which  there  are  .'ijOO  whites, 
2000  Indians,  and  C500  slaves  and  fiec  people. 
'I'here  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  island  cidtivated, 
the  industry  of  the  people  being  directed  towards 
the  fisheries  at  the  island  of  Coche,  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  channel.  The  fishermen  arc  the  Indians  of 
Margarita,  who  arc  obliged  to  transport  themselves 
to  Coche,  and  fish  there  during  three  months  of 
'the  year,  for  the  pitiful  salary  of  one  real  a  day, 
and  the  miserable  and  only  food  of  bread  made  of 
maize.  In  180J,  the  fisheries  were  conducted  by 
five  individuals  of  Margarita:  they  yield  a  great 
quantity  of  tortoises  and  fish,  which  is  salted  and 
sokl  for  the  consumption  of  the  continent  and  the 
neiijhbouring  islands. 

They  manufacture  at  Margarita  cotton  ham- 
mocks, of  a  better  fabric  than  those  made  at  other 
places.  They  make  also  cotton  stockings  of  an 
e.\tremely  fine  quality  ;  but  they  are  too  dear  to  be 
used  save  but  by  the  rich.  The  island  abounds  in 
paroquets  and  other  curious  birds.  The  poor  raise 
poultry,  and  sell  their  turkey-cocks  and  fowls  to 
the  toreign  islands.  'J"he  check  against  smuggling 
being  less  active  here  than  in  other  places,  indivi- 
duals procure  mules  trom  Tierra  I'irme,  under  the 
mask  of  their  being  iiir  their  own  use,  and  clan- 
destinely export  them  lor  the  foreiiin  colonies. 

In  1^0I,  there  was  no  other  mercantile  firm  intliis 
island  than  that  of  the  eldest  brother  of  i).  I'ran- 
cisco  Maneyro.  It  is  127  miles  to  the  r;'.  of  the 
island  o!  La  Trinidad,  and  25  from  the  ciiy  of  Cn- 
maiui  in  Tierra  iMrmc  ;  in  lat.  11°  ti.  and  long.t)4° 
9'  u).] 

MAUfiAniTA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
3  N  2 
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mcnt  of  the  district  of  Coatlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Ncxapa,  in  Niicva  Espana  ;  situate  at  (lie  top  of 
a  mountain.  It  contains  2j  families  of  Indians, 
■who  live  hy  the  commerce  (hey  carry  on  in  cotton, 
and  the  seeds  and  frui(s  (hat  they  cultivate.  It  is 
liiree  leiigues  e.  by  n.  of  its  head  settlement. 

M.MiG  A  RITA,  another,  of  the  alcahWu  iiiai/or  of 
Tcpeaca,  in  (he  same  kinirdom  as  the  lormcr.  It 
contains  O.J  families  of  Indians,  who  serve  as  la- 
bourers in  the  estates  of  its  district.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  leaifiie  iVoiii  its  head  settlement,  of  the 
district  of  San  Salvador  el  Seco. 

M.\nGAitiTA,  another,  of  the  province  of  Har- 
celoiia  and  government  of  Cnmana  ;  situate  on  (he 
shore  of  the  river  Unare,  and  on  the  skirt  ot  the 
serrania. 

MAuriARiTA,  a  river  of  Xew  Britain  or  land  of 
Labrador  in  N.  America.  It  runs  a.  forming  vari- 
ous lakes  or  pools  in  its  course,  and  afterwards 
enters  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

I\l  AitOAHiTA,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 
or  Acadia,  to  the  5.  between  the  island  Verde  and 
the  point  l}lanc. 

Mahoarita,  another  bay,  on  the  to.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Newfoundland,  at  (he  entrance  of  the 
strait  of  Belleislc,  by  (he  c^ulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

MAnriARiTA,  another  bay.    See  IIockiiocken. 

MAKCiASTA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Tucuman  in  Peru,  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Santiago  del  Lstcro;  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Dulce. 

MAIKiOS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
cojTf  o"//«iVn/o  of  Tarma  in  Peru,  amiexcd  to  the 
curacy  of  Bafios  in  the  province  of  (/uamalies. 
It  is  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Lauricocha. 

MARGOT,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the 
French,  in  their  possessions  in  the  island  of  St. 
DominffO  :  situate  on  the  n.  coast,  and  at  the  point 
of  its  name.  It  has  a  good  (hongh  small  port ;  and 
this  it  was  that  induced  the  French  to  establish 
themselves  here  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Oger- 
ton,  (he  governor  of  Tortuga,  in  16G0.  There  is 
in  this  port  a  small  isle,  wliich  may  be  about  half 
a  league  in  circumference,  and  upon  it  are  some 
houses.  This  settlement  is  seven  leagues  from 
TortUiia,  and  has  been  the  ordinary  refuge  for 
pirates. 

[Margot.  The  river  and  hoiirhts  of  Margot 
are  on  tlie  e.  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  river 
has  a  w.  course,  and  is  said  to  be  navigable  tor 
batteaux  a  number  of  miles.  The  ground  l)eIow 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  in  hit.  35^!^8' «. 
aObrds  a  commanding,  airy,  |)leasant,  and  exten- 
sive situation  for  scttlenienis ;  the  soil  is  remark- 
ably fertile.    About  three  uiiies  below  this  the 


French  built  Assumption  fort  in  1736,  wlicn  at  War 
with  the  Chickasaws,  but  the  year  after  it  was  de- 
molished, when  a  peace  was  concluded.  It  is  44 
miles  from  the  river  St.  Francis,  and  109  from  the 
Arkansa  river. J 

Margot,  a  port  of  this  island,  on  the  ».  coast, 
between  the  Prison  of  Ogcron  and  the  river  of 
Limlw. 

Ma  HOOT,  a  ))oint  of  land  or  ca])e  of  the  same 
island  and  coast,  between  those  of  I'estc  and  IJellc- 
Itoche. 

MARIA,  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada ;  foundeil  by  Pedro  de  Ilcredia  iti  1534,  in  a 
spacious  and  It'rtile  Uainira,  It  abounds  in  cucod 
of  an  excellent  (|uality,  and  also  in  cattle;  is  ot  an 
liol,  moist,  and  unhealthy  temperature  ;  and  is,  at 
the  [iresent  day,  reduced  to  a  miserable  village. 
It  has  been  rendered  famous  by  a  kind  of  resin, 
which  is  taken  from  the  trees  in  its  district,  of  the 
name  of  Azeyte  de  Maria,  the  same  being  hijildy 
esteemed  in  all  ])arts  for  its  medicinal  virtue  in 
strengthening  the  stomach.  It  is  3'2  leagues  from 
Cartagena. 

Maria,  a  SL'ttlement  of  the  missions  that  were 
held  by  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  .Jesuits,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Mainas,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Guallaga,  and  founded  by  the  Father  Rai- 
mundo  de  Santa  Cruz,  in  1(338.  It  is  a  redttccion 
of  Cocamas  Indians,  and  the  third  settlement  that 
was  made. 

Maria.     Sec  Marie,  Cape  Dame. 

[Maria.     See  St.  Marv.] 

Maria,  Santa,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  tiistrict  of  Tamazunchale,  and  alcafdia 
mai/or  of  V^alles,  in  NuevaL'spafia  ;  amiexed  to  the 
settlement  of  Talaci'in.  It  is  a  population  of  Fa- 
mes Indians,  who  live  in  a  state  of  genlilism,  and 
frequently  retire  to  (he  sierra,  abandoning  the 
settlement.  At  the  end  of  the  la^t  century,  (  JTOO), 
the  missionarii's  of  San  Francisco  resided  here; 
but  upon  an  insurrection  of  the  Indians,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  certain  Mulatto,  the  church  was  set 
fire  to  anil  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  territory  of 
this  settlement  produces  maize,  French  beans,  and 
some  I'ruits, 

Ma  hia,  Santa,  another  settlement,  in  the  same 
head  settlement,  (dciddla,  and  kingdom  ;  amiexcd 
to  the  curacy  of  Tama|)asquin,  and  one  league  dis- 
tant from  its  head  settlement. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  (he  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Santa  Ana,  and  uhaldia  nuit/or  of 
Zulte]5ec,  in  (he  same  kingiloiii  ;  situate  at  the 
foot  of  some  elevated  rocks,  in  the  place  called  La 
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Golota.  It  contains  67  families  of  Indians,  wlio 
live  by  the  conirnercc  of  coKon  manul'acdires.  It 
is  annexed  (o  the  curacyof  Aniatepoe,  and  is  seven 
leagnes  (o  the  w.  of  its  head  settlement. 

AIaiiia, Santa,  anolher,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of 'riacliicomula,  and  alra/dia  niaj/nr 
of  Tepeaca,  in  the  same  kinijdom  ;  sitnate  on  the 
shore  of  tiie  ajreat  lake  of  Alcliiciiica,  wliicli  ex- 
tends so  far  that  it  reaeiies  the  bonnds  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Perote,  ol  the  jurisdiction  of  Xalapa  ;  thus 
spreadinsj  itselt  over  a  distance  of  20  leagues.  Tliis 
selllement  contains  60  families  of  Indians,  and  is 
half  a  league  from  its  head  selllement. 

Mauia,  .Santa,  anodier,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Aranlzan,  and  alrnldia  inai/or  of 
Valladolid,  in  the  province  and  bishopric  of  Me- 
choacaii.  It  contains  66  families  of  Indians,  who 
live  by  cultivating  seeds,  cutting  wood,  fabricating 
delft  and  saddle-trees. 

Ma  in  A.  Santa,  anolher,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Nopaluca,  and  alcaldia  maijor  of 
Tepeaca,  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  only  17 
families  of  Indians. 

Mauia,  Santa,  another,  of  the  iiead  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Acahuatlan,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
ofZacatlan,  in  the  same  kingdom,  distant  some- 
•what  more  than  a  league  from  its  head  settlement. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tlapa  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  con- 
tains 210  families  of  Indians,  and  is  one  league  to 
the  s.  of  the  Metlatono. 

Maiiia,  Santa,  another,  which  is  a  small  ward 
of  tlie  head  settlement  ot  the  district  of  Mistepec, 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Juxtlahuaca,  in  the  same 
kiniidom. 

Maria,  SANTAjanptiier,  also  a  small  settlement, 
of  the  alcaldia  mayor  of  (Juauchinaneo,  in  the 
same  kingdom  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of  Tlacui- 
lotepec. 

Mauca,  Santa,  another,  of  the  Iiead  .settlement 
of  the  district  of  Huahutia,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Cuicatlan,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  70  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  two  small 
wards,  in  wliicli  are  110  other  familirs.  One  of 
tiiese  is  distant  a  lea<;ue,  and  the  other  half  a 
leaijne  n.  of  their  head  settlement. 

Ma  IMA,  SAsrA,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  TepacaKepeo,  and  ulraldia  mayor 
of  Nejapa,  in  the  same  kingdom;  situate  at  the 
top  oi"  a  mountain.  It  contains  58  families  of  In- 
iliaiis,  and  is  Ibnr  leagues  from  its  lieiul  seltlc- 
iiieiit. 

Maiha,  Santa,  anolher,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Pinolepa,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Xixayan,  in  the  same  kingdom.     It  contains  54 
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families  of  Indians,  who  employ  themselves  in  tbo 
cultivation  of  cochineal,  tobacco,  and  seeds.  It  is 
five  leagues  n.  zi-'.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Mauia,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Tequepexpa 
in  the  same  kingdom.  It  is  of  a  cold  temperature, 
contains  36  families  of  Indians,  and  is  five  leagues 
to  the  n.  of  its  capital. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Juchipila  in 
the  same  kingdom.  Eight  leagues  X£.  of  its  head 
settlement. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Colotlan  in  the 
same  kingdom.  It  is  ^j  leagues  to  the  n.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Marinalco  in  the  same  king- 
dom ;  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and 
at  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  a  league 
from  its  capital. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Papalotipac,  and  alcaldia  mayor 
of  Cuicatlan,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains 
23  families  of  Indians,  employed  in  cultivating 
cochineal,  cotton,  and  preparing  saltpetre. 

Maria,  Santa,  anolher,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Marinalco  in 
the  same  kingdom,  distinct  from  the  other  that  we 
have  mentioned,  and  at  sooie  distance  from  it. 

Mauia,  Santa,  another,  which  is  a  small  ward 
of  the  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  Ocuila,  and 
of  the  same  alcaldia  mayor  and  kingdom  as  the 
former. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  ntid  alcaldia  mayor  of  Octupan  in  the 
same  kingdom. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  TIacotcpec,  and  alcaldia  mni/or  of 
Tepeaca,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  40 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  three  leagues  from  its 
head  settlement. 

Maria,  Santa,  anotlicr,  of  the  province  and 
alcaldia  viayor  of  Zacapula  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ciiiatemala. 

Mauia,  Santa,  another,  of  the  missions  that 
are  held  by  (he  religions  order  of  S:in  Francisco, 
in  the  district  of  the(//(7//(//V(  w^/yorof  (inadalcazar, 
ot' the  kingdom  and  bishopric  of  Meciioacan.  It 
is  six  leagues  to  the  c.  of  Santa  Clara. 

Mauia,  Santa,  another,  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
alcaldia  mai/or  of  Nala,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment ofTierra  Kinne  ;  siln;ite  on  ihcsiioreof 
a  small  river,  which  disemljogues  itselt  into  the  S. 
sea,  and  has  the  same  name. 

Maria,  Santa,  auother,  of  the  province  and 
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government  of  Maracail)o  in  tlie  Nucvo  Rcjno  de 
Granada  ;  silnafe  on  (he  sliorc  ot  the  lake  and  of 
tlie  river  Cliicania,  (o  tlie  .«.  ofliie  lake. 

Maiiia,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and 
Covernnient  of  t'nmatia  ;  sitnale  on  {\u:  shore  ot 
the  river  Aren,  in  its  head  settlement,  to  the  s.  of 
tlie  city  of'Cariaco. 

Maria,  Santa,  another  setllemcnt  and  parish, 
of  the  French,  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  a  curacy 
of  llie  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Domin<ro  ;  situate 
on  the  «.  e.  coast,  betweeti  the  bay  of  San  Jacques 
or  Santia<^o,  and  tlie  small  island  of  La  Have. 

Maiiia,  Santa,  another  settlement,  whieii  is  a 
parish  and  head  of  a  district  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
ni.aica,  in  the  n.  part. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  which    is  the  parish  . 
and  head  settlement  of  the  district  of  the  French, 
in  tlie  island  of  Guadaliii)e  ;  situate  on  the  e.  coast, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Abra  de  Goayabes  or  (lua- 
yabcs. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  -with  the  surname  of 
Ucayala,  of  the  province  and  government  of  Mai- 
nas  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  founded  in  1G70  by 
the  Father  J^orenzo  Luzero,  of  the  extinguished 
company  of  Jesuits,  on  tlic  shore  of  the  river  Ma- 
rafioii,  opposite  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  de 
Borja. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
alcaldUi  mmjor  of  San  Miguel  el  Grande,  in  the 
kingdom  and  bishopric  of  Mechoacan. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  island  of  Cuba; 
situate  on  the  ??.  coast. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and 
ahafdia  mayor  of  Cliiapa  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  with  the  surname 
of  Miguel,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
Cartagena,  and  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada ;  si- 
tuate on  the  shore  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Mag- 
dalena. 

[Marta,  Santa,  de  FE,a  settlement  of  Indians, 
•f  the  province  and  government  of  Paraguay  ;  si- 
tuate on  a  branch  of  the  Tubiquany  Guaze,  in  lat. 
26°  48'  12",  and  long.  36°  58' 54"  k).] 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  with  the  surname 
of  La  Mayor,  of  the  missions  that  were  held  by 
the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  in  the 
province  and  goverrnnent  of  Paraguay  ;  situate  on 
the  shore  of  a  small  river,  running  *-.  into  the  Uni- 
guaj',  between  the  settlements  of  J^a  Concepcion 
and  San  Francisco  Xavier.  [Lat.  28°  7'*.  Lon<r. 
53°  34' a'.  J 

Maria,  S.Vnta,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
kinsidom  of  Tierra  Firme,  founded  on  account  of 
the  rich  gold  mines  that  had  been  discovered  in  its 
district.     It  abounds  in  seeds  and  swine.     It  is  si- 


tuate in  the  most  interior  part  of  the  gulf  of  San 
Miguel,  near  the  coMst  of  the  S.  sea,  and  at  tlie 
entrance  of  (lie  river  Tnira.  In  1680,  it  was  pil- 
laged by  the  pirates  Bartholomew  Charps,  John 
G'narlein,  and  Fdward  liolmcn;  wlicn  they  <le- 
stroyeil  (lie  f  irt  which  had  brcn  built  lor  the  de- 
fenc(5  of  the  mines  a.ul  of  the  town. 

Mauia,  S\n  rA,  another  town,  of  the  district  of 
Puchacay  in  the  corrc^lmicnlo  of  Itata,  and  king- 
dom (»f  ('hile;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
lleuda,  near  that  of  Itata  and  the  sea-coast. 

Maria,  Santa,  a  river  of  the  provinre  and  go- 
vernment of  Darien  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra 
Firme.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  h.  coast, 
and  enters  the  Bay ano. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Rcyno  de 
(iranada.  It  rises  in  the  e.  part,  and  enters  that 
of  La  Portugnesa. 

Mauia,  Santa,  another,  a  small  river  of  the 
province  and  raplaiii<<liip  of  Parlosegnro  in  Brazil. 
It  rises  at  the  toot  oftlieCeno  Frio,  near  the  coast, 
runs  w.  «.  ic.  and  enters  the  river  of  I'iedras. 

Maria,  Santa,  another  small  river,  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia  in  N.  America,  it  rtms  e.  near 
tlie  coast,  turns  s.  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  port 
of  Fraiikland. 

Mauia,  Santa,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  tlic  pro- 
vince of  Ciiialoa,  of  the  gulf  of  California  or  Mar 
Roxo  de  Cortes,  between  the  rivers  Cinaloa  and 
Del  Fuerte. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  between  Long  island  and 
Horn  bank. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland. 

Maria,  Santa,  a  port  of  the  province  of 
Cinaloa. 

Mauia,  Santa,  another,  of  the  island  of  Cu- 
ranzo,  in  the  s.  coast,  opposite  the  coast  of  Tierra 
Firme. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  of  the  n.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica. 

Maria,  Santa,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  being  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  river  Por- 
tuguesa. 

Maria,  Santa,  a  cape  or  point  of  land,  called 
De  Dona  Maria,  at  the  w.  head  and  extremity  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  theFrench  possessions. 
It  lies  between  the  points  of  Las  Ballenas  and  Ge- 
ringa. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia  ;  one  of  those  which  form  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  All  Islands. 

Maria,  Santa,  another,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the 
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island  of  NewfonndlatKl,  between  tlic  bay  of  i(s 
name  and  (liat  of  Plaisaiice. 

Maria,  SANTA,anollu'r,  which  is  (lie  extremity 
of  tlic  coast  of  Brazil,  and  one  of  those  wliich 
form  tlic  entrance  or  month  of  tlie  river  l.a  Plata. 

Mahia,  Santa,  an  island  silnate  near  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  in  the  province  and  cnplaiiifliip  of  the 
Rio  .laneiro,  between  tlic  city  o(  this  name  and  the 
Pnnta  Negra. 

Makia,  Santa,  another  island,  also  sitnate  near 
the  coast,  of  the  kingdom  of  Chile,  opposite  the 
Jieiglits  of  Villagran, 

Makia,  Santa,  a  fall  of  tiie  waste-water  of  the 
lake  Superior  in  New  I'rance  or  Canada,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  linron. 

[MARIAGALANTE.     See  Mauigalante.] 

MARIANA,  a  town  of  the  kingd(mi  of  Brazil; 
sitnate  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Doce  or 
Dulce,  and  the  San  Francisco,  to  the  c.  and  very 
near  to  ViUa  Rica. 

Mariana,  a  jiort  of  the  n.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  between  the  bay  of  Honda  and  the  Havana. 

Mariana,  a  point  of  land  or  cape  of  the  coast 
of  the  S.  sea,  in  the  district  of  Barbacoas,  and  pro- 
vince and  srovernment  of  Choco,  where  begin  the 
months  of  the  river  Patia. 

[MARIANNA  was  the  name  given  to  the  dis- 
trict granted  by  the  Plymouth  Council  to  Captain 
John  Mason  in  1G2I.  it  extended  from  the  river 
Nanmkeag,  now  Salem,  round  cape  Ann,  to  Mer- 
rimack river,  and  from  the  sea  to  thelieads  of  these 
rivers,  with  the  islands  lying  within  two  miles  of 
tiie  coast.] 

MARIA RA,  a  large,  fertile,  and  beautiful  valley 
of  the  j)rovince  and  government  of  Venezuela,  in 
the  Niievo  Reyno  de  O'ranada. 

MARIAS,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  cor- 
rfo;f»i/r///f)  of  tiuamalies  in  Peru;  annexeil  to  the 
curacy  of  the  settlement  of  Banos. 

Maki AS,  Tkks,  so  many  rocks  or  small  isles, 
near  the  ti.  coast  of  Caico  («rande  or  Del  Norte, 

MARIArRJiS,  a  barbarous  and  warlike  nation 
of  Indians,  who  inhal)it  the  woods  on  the  e,  shore 
of  the  river  ^'elau.     It  is  not  well  known. 

MARlBAiNI,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment ol  J-a  Gnayaiia.  It  runs  .?.  and  enters 
the  Orinoco. 

iMARI  BISCA,  an  ancient  province  of  Peru,  se- 
]>aral('(l  Ironi  that  ot  Xanxa  by  iluana  Capae, 
thirlecndi  <'iiiperor  of  the  Incas.  It  is  thinly 
jicoplcd,  since  its  (limale  is  very  severe.  The  In- 
dians, wholive  in  it,  are  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient nation  of  Los  Ciiianchos. 

MARK'ANA,  a  small  island  near  (he  coast  of 
the  province  and  captainship  of  Todos  Santos  in 


Brazil.     On   i(s  coasts  a  great    fishery    is    car- 
ried on. 

MARICHIvS,  a  nation  of  Indians,  who  gave 
name  to  a  province  comprehended  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  that  of  Venezuela,  of  the  Nncvo 
Reyno  de  Cranada.'  It  was  bounded,  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  (lie  Spaniards,  by  the  valley  of 
San  IVancisco  on  the  K\  and  cover<'d  an  extent  of 
\0  leagues  in  length.  The  territory  is  rough, 
broken^  and  full  ot  s<rrariias ;  but  the  temperature 
is  mild,  and  it  was  formerly  thickly  peopled  with 
Indians.  It  was  discovered  by  Diego  de  Losada 
in  J507;  at  present  it  is  destroyed,  without  a 
population,  and  preserves  nothing  but  the  name 
of  what  it  wa«. 

MARICITANAS,  San  Josf.pii  nK  t.os,  a  fort 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Rio  Negro; 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Rio  Negro,  about  47 
miles  from  S.  Carlos  Fte.  Espintiol,  in  lat.  1°  7'  n. 
and  long.  67°  27'  w. 

[MARIE,  Cape  Dame,  the  w.  point  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  which  with  cape  St.  Nicho- 
las, forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Leogane. 
Lat.  \S°  3T  n.  Long.  74'^  27'  30"  vs.  The  town 
of  this  name,  situated  on  the  cape,  is  on  the  «. 
westernmost  part  of  the  5.  peninsula,  17  miles  w. 
of  Jeremie,  and  20  xo.  of  Port  au  Prince.  The 
towns  and  villages,  along  the  n.  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  in  the  bay  or  bite  of  Leogane,  between 
the  cape  and  Port  au  Prince,  are  Petit  Tron,  .\nse 
a  Vcau,  Maragoane,  Petite  G'oave,  Grand  Goave, 
&c.] 

[Marie,  Straits  of,  connect  lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  which  will  permit  boats  to  pass,  but  not 
larger  vessels.  Near  the  upper  end  of  these  straits, 
which  are  40  miles  long,  is  a  rapid  whicli  (iliuugh 
it  is  impossible  (or  canoes  to  ascend)  may  be  na- 
vigated by  boats  without  danger,  when  conducted 
by  able  pilots.  The  straits  alibrd  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  prospects  in  the  world.  On  the  left,  lead- 
ing to  lake  Superior,  may  be  seen  many  beautiful 
little  islands  that  extend  a  considerable  way  before 
you  ;  and  on  the  right  an  agreeable  succession  of 
small  points  of  land  which  proje<t  a  little  way  into 
the  water,  and  contribute  with  the  islands  to  render 
it  delight fnl.] 

[MABIIOL,  Port,  a  harbour  on  (he  w.  side  of 
(he  island  of  Cuba,  which  will  admit  (riga(esof  ^0 
guns.] 

Makiki,,  Bay  of,  on  (he  coast  of  the  isl and  of 
Cuba,  on  the  ti.  side,  between  (ha(  of  Mosqiiitosand 
Doniiniea. 

MARIKN,  a  kingdom  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, belore  that  it  >\as  discovered  b*  the  Spa- 
niards, and  one  of  the  lour  into  which  the  island 
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was  (Hvitlcd  by  tlic  Iiuliaiis.  It  comprclieiuled 
file  wliole  w.  roast,  from  the  w.  extremity  of  the 
islaiul,  ill  wliicli  is  the  cape  San  Niiolas,  as  tar  as 
tlie  river  Yaque,  known  lo-ilay  by  the  name  of 
Monte  Oliristi,  as  alsoall  the  part  of  La  Vega  Heal, 
calleil  to-day  cape  Frances  or  French  cape ;  aiul 
ill  this  part  it  was  that  stood  the  chief  town,  flie 
same  being  the  residence  of  tlie  goarniiatico  or  In- 
dian king,  wliose  name  tlie  Spaniards  abbreviated 
into  goaiico,  a  title  by  wiiicli  he  is  at  present 
known.  The  bishop  Don  Fr.  Bartolonie  de  las 
Casas,  says  that  lliis  kingdom  of  Maricri  was 
larger  and  more  fertile  (iian  that  of  Portugal. 

[M  AlilL'TT A ,  a  post-1  own  and  settlement  of  (he 
N.  W.  Territory  ;  sifnated  on  the  Ohio,  at  the 
month  of  the  IMuskiiigum,  The  Campus  Martins 
in  this  (own  is  an  elevated  public  square,  founded 
bj'  the  Ohio  company  in  the  year  1788.  The 
fortificadon  is  all  of  hewn  timber,  and  for  a|ipear- 
ance,  convenience,  and  defence,  of  sujierior  ex- 
cellence. It  is  more  than  ^0  feet  above  the  high 
banks  of  the  Muskingum,  and  only  159  yards  dis- 
tant from  that  river,  with  a  beautiful  natural  glacis 
in  front.  The  town  consists  of  1000  house-lots  of 
SO  by  180  t'cct ;  the  spacious  streets  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  there  are  necessary 
squares  reserved  lor  use,  pleasure,  and  ornament. 
There  are  but  ll'w  houses  yet  erected.  It  is  12 
miles  above  Jiel-Prc,  59  s.  w.  of  Wheeling,  104 
s.  w.  of  Pittsburg,  159  ;/.  c.  of  Lexington  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  300  a',  by  s.  of  Philadelphia.  In  lat. 
S9°it»'«.     Long.  81"  j7  K.] 
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MARIGALANTE,    an  island  of  the  N.  sea, 

one  of  the  Less  Antilles,  between  Guadalupe  fofhe 
w.  n.  u\  and  Dominica  to  the  i-.  It  was  thus  named 
by  Chris(oplier  C'olumbus,  who  discovered  it  in 
14J.'3;  this  being  (he  name  of  the  vessel  in  which 
he  was  sailine? ;  and  he  sent  an  oflicer  on  shore  to 
take  ])ossession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  It  is  so  covered  with  wood,  as  to  appear 
nothing  but  a  large  forest.  The  French  established 
themselves  here  in  J6'48,  and  built  a  fort  for  their 
defence  ;  bu(  (lie  town  was  twice  sacked  and  dc- 
s(royed  by  tlie  Dutch;  Ijy  the  English  in  ItiOl, 
and  again  in  17G5  ;  but  lluy  restored  it  afterwards 
to  (he  I'rench  in  the  following  year,  1766. 

[I(  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  the 
present  war,  together  with  the  rest  of  (he  French 
colonies.]  The  climate  of  (his  island  is  pleasan(,and 
the  soil,  if  cultivated,  would  beexcellenf.  As  it  is, 
however,  it  jjroduces  a  sullicient  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar-cane. 

[Marigidante  lies  II  miles.?,  e.  of  Ciuadaloupe: 
about  half  its  surface  is  barren  mountains.  There 
are  only  two  parishes,  the  principal  at  the  s.  de- 
fended by  a  fort  called  Basseterre.  It  is  indif- 
fereiidy  watered,  but  produces  &00,000lb.  of  cof- 
fee, 100,0001b.  of  cotton,  and  l,0l)0,0001b.  of 
sugar.     Lat.  15°  56' «.   Long.  61'  19' u.'. 

The  oliicial  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Marigalaiitc  were,  in 

Imports.  Exports. 

1810,     ^.lii3'2,        -  Nil. 


And  the  quantities  of  tbc  principal  arlicles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Brit.  Plant. 

For.  Plant. 

Brit.  Pl»nt.     For.  Plant. 

Cwt. 

1809,  — 

1810,  — 

Cwt. 
1191 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 
13. '2 

Galls. 

Ll)s. 

livlO 

The  capital  is  Santa  Ana,  wlicre  resides  a  judge 
nominated  by  the  king,  and  who  is  also  the  gover- 
nor. It  is  ill  supplied  with  fresh  water  ;  ami  ex- 
posed, as  are  all  the  other  islands,  to  furious  hurri- 
canes.] 

MAltlGOT,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the 
island  of  Martinique  :  situate  on  the  w.  c.  coast,  be- 
tween the  river  and  ba}'  called  Carpenter  and  the 
river  Mace. 

MAniG0T,a  bay  of  the  island  of  St. Christopher; 
one  of  the  Antilles  ;  serving  a»  a  port  to  the  capital 
of  (his  island. 

[MAlllGUENU,  a  raountaiu  in  the  kingdom  of 
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Chile,  on  the  Araucanian  frontiers  ;  famous  for 
tliedefeatsof  the  Spaniards  :  for  account  of  which, 
see  Index  to  additional  History,  &c.  of  Chile, 
Chap.  IVJ 

MARItJClTAR,  a  settlement  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Ciimana  ;  situate  on  the  shore 
of  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Cariaco,  to  the  n.  of  the 
cily  of  Cumanagoto. 

MARILEB,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  V'aldivia  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chile:   situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Valdivia. 

MARIMAN,  a  settlement  of  Indians,  of  the 
sanie  province  and  kingdom  as  the  former. 
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ISIARIIMARUTA,  or  MAniMAnoTA,  as  some 
call  it,  an  ugly  rock  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Ori- 
noco, but  of  singular  tcature  and  charitcter.  It  is 
more  than  six  miles  in  circumlVreiice,  and  is  of 
one  entire  piece,  covered  with  wild  tri-es,  and  hav- 
ing only  one  diflicult  ascent  on  ils  e.  side,  the 
which  it  is  necessary  (o  climb  bare-footed.  It  is 
12(i  fathoms  in  j)crpenilicul;ir  height.  The  plain 
is  more  than  40  paces  long  and  80  wide,  and  is 
elevated  M  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Jesuits,  the  missionaries  of  the  Orinoco,  built  in 
1736,  a  fortress  on  this  rock,  with  three  batteries  to 
^uard  tiie  river  against  tlie  navigation  of  the 
Caribes  Indians,  and  to  secure  from  the  attacks  of 
these  infidels  the  setth-mrnls  of  tiie  missions,  which 
extend  from  thence  ii])\v:irds.  This  tliey  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  owing  princij);dly  to  the  natural 
advantages  and  strength  of  I  he  position  ;  for  such 
is  the  narrowness  of  the  p;iss  here,  owing  to  (lie 
■wbirl;iools  and  numerous  other  rocks,  (hat  vessels 
may  only  pass  one  i)v  one  ;  and,  indeed,  even  then 
it  is  diflicult  lor  (hem  so  to  master  (he  current  as  to 
avoid  being  driven  against  tiie  toot  of  this  large 
rock. 

MAKIN,  Cui.  DE  S.*c,  a  settlement  and  parish 
of  the  island  of  Martinique;  situate  on  the  n.  w. 
coast,  on  the  shore  of  a  great  bay  or  port,  much 
frequented  by  vessels.  It  is  a  curacy  of  the  reli- 
gious order  of  St.  Domingo  ;  and  upon  llie  shore  of 
the  same  bay  stands  a  chapel,  with  the  dedicatory 
title  of  Santa  Ana. 

Maiiin,  a  river  of  this  island,  which  runs  5.  w. 
and  enters  (he  sea  in  the  aforesaid  bay. 

MAULNAliO,  a  point  of  the  n.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  ;  oft'whicli,  in  1713,  was  lost  asliip 
of  war  of  the  Windward  armada,  on  its  passage  to 
Spain  with  great  wealth,  and  commanded  by  Don 
Diego  de  Alarcou.  On  tliis  point  there  is  a  tower 
■with  a  iruard  which  keeps  a  constant  look-out. 

MAIiLN  A  (.TKNANGO,  a  settlement  and  head 
settlement  of  the  district  of  the  a/rah/ia  mnyor  of 
Za(jua!|)a  in  Nucva  Espana.  It  contains  185  fa- 
milies of  Indians. 

MAKlNALTKPEC.aseltleraent  and  head  sct- 
tlen\ent  of  llie  district  of  the  alcaldia  moi/or  of 
Atlatlaiica,  in  the  same  kinirdom  as  (he  former,  it 
is  of  an  hot  tempcralure,  nnd  contains  104  families 
of  Indians,  iucliulini;-  those  of  tin;  wards  of  its  dis- 
trict. 1(  alKiunds  in  (rccs  ;  anil  in  it  is  found  one 
bearing  a  fruit  called  (hico-zapotc,  like  to  medlars, 
the  s;\me  Ijiiug  much  esteeuu'd,  and  an  nrficle  of 
great  profit  to  (he  inhabitants,  who  carry  it  for  sale 
to  Oaxaca  and  other  parts.  i(  is  two  leagues  s.  ic. 
o(  its  ("Hjital. 

lUAIilOl  A,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
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country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  part  possessed  by 
the  Portuguese  ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Negro,  between  the  settlement  of  Cumaru,  and  the 
city  of  Barcellos  or  San  Cayrtano. 

MAnioiiA,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Gua3'ana, 
which  runs  n.  anil  enters  the  Orinoco,  a  little  be- 
fore this  runs  into  the  sea. 

MAlilPAKU,  a  lake  of  the  province  and  coun- 
try of  Las  Amazonas,  or  part  of  Guayana  pos- 
sc'^sed  by  the  Portuguese. 

MAliiPE,  a  small  river  of  the  province  and 
captainship  of  Marauan  in  Brazil.  It  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  w.  between  the  rivers  Perguicas  and 
Canachuff,  and  enters  the  sea  close  to  the  buy  of 
the  M:irafion. 

iVlARIPlSANA,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  country  of  Las  Amazonas,  iti  the  Portuguese 
possessions.  It  runs  Irom  w.  to  5.  s.  v).  and  enters 
the  river  Negro. 

MAHIQIJINA,  a  settlement  of  the  missions 
that  were  held  by  the  company  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  jirovince  and  government  of  V'aldivia  and 
kingdom  of  Chile;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  Valdivia. 

MARIQUITA,  a  city  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
Granada,  and  capital  of  (he  corregimiento ;  erected 
into  a  seat  of  government  in  177(j,  and  founded  by 
Francisco  Pedroso  with  the  name  of  San  Sebastian 
del  Oro,  in  ISfjO,  in  the  country  of  the  Cacique 
Marqueta,  trom  whence  came  the  corruption  of 
Mariqnita.  It  was  afterwards,  in  1533,  translated 
into  a  llanura,  where  it  now  stands,  at  the  skirt  of  a 
mountain  near  the  river  G'uali,  three  leagues  from 
the  spot  where  this  river  enters  the  Magdalena. 

This  city  has  been  rich  and  celebrated  from  its 
fine  mines.  It  is  bounded  on  the  a',  in  part,  by 
the  gold  mines  of  IJocaneme  and  San  .luan  de 
Cordova,  the  which  are  bordering  on  those  of 
Ilarve,  Alalpaso,  Guarino,  and  Puano  ;  and  on 
the  e.  by  the  silver  mines  of  Sajita  Ana,  Las  Lajas, 
atui  San  Joseph  de  P'rias  ;  and  in  (hese  mines  the 
silver  metal  is  almost  constantly  found  mixed  with 
the  very  purest  gold,  in  the  separating  of  which 
from  each  other  many  foreigners  have  employed 
themselves,  and  with  success.  The  business  of 
these  mines  is  at  the  present  day  all  but  abaruloned, 
and  (he  city  has  in  consequence  fallen  into  great 
decay,  its  population  being  now  reduced  to  300 
housekeepers,  aldiongli  it  was  f(U-iuerly  one  of  the 
most  licit  and  op\dent  cities  in  tin-  kingdom. 

Its  temperature  is  very  hot,  and  it  aljounds  in  all 
kinds  ol  fruits.  It  has  a  ver^'  gootl  parish  church, 
anil  some  other  beautiful  edifices,  some  convents 
of  the  religious  oiders  of  San  I'rancisco  anil  S.  Do- 
luiu^o,  au  bospitiU  of  San  Juan  de  Dius,  and  three 
3  o 
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Ycry  gfood  lierraitajrcs.  It  liad  a  bouse  for  found- 
ing metals,  and  oflicers  of  tlic  royal  revenue,  sub- 
ordinate to  those  of  Santa  P'e.  its  arms,  wliicli 
were  granted  by  tlie  Emperor  Charles  V.  are  a 
bundle  of  arrows  tied  together  by  a  noose,  with 
the  points  upwards. 

The  natives  who,  throughout  the  kingdom,  en- 
joy the  character  of  being  very  clever  and  ingeni- 
ous, are  much  subject  to  the  epidemic  disorder  of 
the  lotos,  or  swellings  on  the  throat ;  the  same 
being  equally  common  to  both  sexes,  and  attri- 
buted, perhap-i  w'ith  good  reason,  to  the  effects  of 
the  water.  This  city  once  contained  the  remains 
of  the  conqueror  of  the  Nuevo  lieyno  de  Granada, 
(j'onzalo  Ximcnez  dc  Quesada,  who  died  iu  it 
in  1597  ;  but  tiicy  were  afterwards  removed  to  the 
cathedral  of  Santa  Fe,  which  is  59  miles  tothes.f. 
This  city  is  in  lit.  5'^  15'  n.  and  long.  7-1"'  50'  no. 

MARIQUITES,  a  barbarous  and  ferocious  na- 
tion of  Indians  of  the  kingdomof  Brazil,  to  thee,  of 
Olinda.  They  dwell  in  the  woods  «hich  are  to 
the  11.  of  the  river  of  San  Francisco  :  they  are  can- 
nibals, and  naturally  treacherous,  but  all,  both 
men  and  women,  dexterous  in  war,  of  great  agility 
in  running,  and  in  this  they  are  much  aided  by 
being  very  slender.  They  have  no  house  or  even 
fixed  spot  of  abode,  and  maintain  themselves  on 
wild  fruits,  and  on  the  flesh  of  the  animals  that  they 
kill. 

MARIS,  a  settlementof  the  province  and  colony 
of  Maryland  in  N.  America  ;  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Patowmack. 

Maius,  an  islaiul  or  rock  of  the  N.sca,  close 
upon  the  coast  of  the  island  of  S.  Ciiristoval. 

MARIUNA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
corrfginiieiilo  of  Ciicnca  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito ; 
situate  about  15  miles  to  the  s.  of  the  capital,  in 
the  road  which  leads  to  Losa. 

MAKIURUNACA,  a  river  of  the  province  and 
country  of  Las  Amazonas,  in  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions. It  runs  s.  in  a  serpentine  course,  and 
enters  the  Matari  a  little  before  this  runs  into  a  lake 
of  this  name. 

MARIUSAS,  Cano  de,  an  arm  of  the  river 
Orini)Co  ;  one  of  those  which  form  the  mouths 
and  islands  which  it  has  at  its  entrance  into  the 
sea. 

[MARK,  St.  a  town  of  E.  Florida,  at  the  head 
-of  the  bay  of  Apalachy,  to  the  k.  of  St.  Augus- 
tine.] 

[MAnK,  St.  or  St.  Marcos,  a  jurisdiction  in 
the  ZiK  part  of  the  island  ot  St.  Domingo,  contain- 
in<j  four  parishes.  Its  exports,  shipped  from  the 
town  of  its  name,  from  .Ian.  1,  1789,  to  Dec.  31, 
of  f lie  same  year,  were  3,005,047  lbs.  white  sugar, 
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7,931,710  lbs.  brown  sugar,  7,041,852  lbs.  cofTec, 
3,250.890  lbs.  cotton,  349,819  lbs.  indigo,  and 
various  articles  to  the  value  of  2251) |  livres  :  the 
total  value  of  dutic-s  on  exi)()rtation,  ll(j,974  dol- 
lars 4  cents.  The  town  of  St.  Mark  lies  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  of  its  name,  which  is  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  or  bite  of  Leogane.  The  bay  is  formed 
by  cape  St.  Mark  on  the  s.  and  Morne  au  Diablc 
on  the  w.  This  town,  nliliough  small,  is  rec- 
koned the  jileasantestin  the  island.  Its  C()nnuerce 
is  considerable.  It  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  em- 
bellishments  to  the  attention  of  M.  tie  Marbois 
during  his  administration.  It  is  41  miles  ti.  zo.  of 
Port  au  Prince,  24  s.  by  w.  of  Les  Gonaives,  52 
s.  of  port  de  Paz,  and  53  s.  co.  of  cape  Francois. 
Lat.  19^  4'  /;.     Long.  72°  45'  a;.] 

MARKLAND,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes  ;  situate  near  the  .?.  coast. 

[MARLBOROUGH,  a  county  in  the  n.  e. 
corner  of  Cheraws  district,  on  the  Great  Pedee 
river,  S.  Carolina,  25  miles  long,  and  19  broad.] 

[MARi.BORoufjH,  Ntw,  a  township  in  IJcrk- 
shire  county,  Massachusetts,  containing  1550  in- 
habitants.    It  was  incorporated  in  1759.] 

[Mari, BOROUGH, an  ancientand  wealthy  town- 
ship in  Berkshire  county,  Middlesex  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, (the  Okommakaracsit  of  the  Indians), 
was  incorporated  in  1660,  and  contains  1554  in- 
habitants. It  is  26  miles  w.  of  Boston.  A  mode 
of  manufacturing  Spanish  brown  from  a  kind  of 
earth  or  loam  said  to  resemble  bed-ore,  though 
not  impregnated  with  particles  of  iron,  has  lately 
been  discovered  in  this  town  by  an  ingenious  gen- 
tleman. He  constructed  an  air  furnace,  at  a  tri- 
vial expence  ;  and  in  the  year  1794,  could  cal- 
cine and  prepare  for  the  mill  a  ton  in  24  iiours, 
six  days  in  succession,  without  great  expence  of 
wood.  Coimoisseurs  in  p;iints  acknowledge  it  is 
good.  •  His  first  attempts  in  making  spruce  yellow 
were  likewise  flattering.] 

[MARi.itonoi'Gii,    a    township    in    Windham^ 
county,  Vermont,  having  Newfane  on  tlie  «.  Ha- 
lifax s.  Brattleborough  f.  and  Wilmington  on  the 
w.     It  contains  629  iidiabitants.] 

[MarI/Uorougu,    a    post-town    in    ClieshireJ 
counl3',  New  Hampshire,  four  miles  from  Keene,] 
16  II.  w.  of  Winchendon,  and  22  from  Ashburn- 
ham   in    Massachusetts.      It   was   incorporated   inj 
1776,  and  contains  786  irdiabitants.] 

[Makf.uo HOUGH,  iNew,  a  township  in  Ulster ' 
county,  New  York,   on  the  k'.  side  of  Hudson's 
river,  n.  ot  New  burgh.     It  contains  2241    inha- 
bitants; orwhom339  are  electors,  and  58  slaves.] 

[Marlbokoigu,  the  name  of  three  town-, 
ships  in  Pennsylvania,    the  one  in  Montgoaier/j 
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county,  and  E.  and  W.  Marlborough  in  Chester 
county.] 

[MAnLBORouGir,  Lower,  a  town  of  Mary- 
land ;  situated  in  (yalvert  count}',  on  the  e.  side  of 
Paluxcnt  river,  24  miles  s.  e.  of  Wasliinijton  city. 
It  contains  about  60  Iiouses,  and  a  warclioiise  for 
the  inspection  of  tobacco.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  ships  of  burden  fjr  some  miles  above  the 
town.] 

[MAni.Doiioucn,  Urnrn,  the  chief  town  of 
Prince  George's  county,  Maryland.  It  is  situated 
on  the  s.  w.  side  of  llalavisit,  one  of  the  two 
principal  l)ranclies  of  I'atuxent  river.  It  contains 
about  120  houses,  a  court-house,  and  a  ware- 
house for  llie  inspection  of  to!)acco.  It  is  29  miles 
s.  s.  u\  of  U;illiniore,  and  about  14  s.  e.  of  the  city 
of  Washinijlon.] 

[MAR/iOW,  a  township  in  Cheshire  county, 
firw  li;in)])si>ire,  settled  in  17G1.  It  contains  313 
inliai)itants.] 

JIAHMI  r,[jOS,  a  river  of  (he  province  and 
country  of  J. as  Amazonas.  It  rises  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  L  nuriuos  Indians,  runs  w.  and  enters 
the  Madera. 

MAliMOUSETS,  Pan  op,  an  isle  or  rock  of 
the  N.  sen,  near  the  ti.  coast  of  the  ihland  of  St. 
Domingo,  between  the  lied  cape  and  port  Dc 
Plata. 

M.ARONES,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of 
Cayenne  or  Equinoctial  J'Vance.  'I'hey  live  in 
the  woods,  willioiit  any  fi,\i d  habilation,  and 
maintain  tln'mselves  by  the  cli.ise.  They  are  de- 
sce:i(lan(softlieTerr(strcsorMedi(errancosC'aribes, 
and  dwell  to  the  s.  w.  of  Cayenne  ;  being  45 
leagues  distant  from  thence,  and  15  from  the 
mouth  ol  llie  river  ."Vrabony. 

MAHONI,  or  Mauowinf:,  the  largest  river  in 
Cayenne.  It  runs  n.  for  more  than  70  leagues, 
and  enters  the  Atlantic  near  the  Dutch  colony  of 
Surinam,  tbrming  some  isles  at  its  entrance,  in 
lat.  .')"  5(i'  II.     Long.  54°  3'  w. 

MAliOT,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia. 

MAIUjl-KS,  Plnta  of;i  ,  a  point  on  the  coast 
of  the  i)rovince  and  corre^imu  nlo  o\'  Cercado,  in 
the  S.  sea,  and  kingdom  of  Peru,  near  the  port  of 
Callayo. 

Mahqif.s,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  rjidf  of 
Cali(brnia,or  Mar  lioxo  de  (^)rle^;  a  n;inie  wliiili 
was  given  it  by  this  renowned  e()n(iueror,  he  being 
at  that  tii\ie  Marquis  of  Valle,  in  memory  of  his 
having  entereil  it  at  its  discovery. 

M.MiQi'cs,  an  isle  or  shoal  near  the  coast  of 
Florida;  lying  between  tiic  extremity  of  the  coast 
and  the  Martyr  isles. 


Marque.?,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Venezuela  in  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de 
fjranada;  (bunded  in  the  seiraiiia  by  tlie  com- 
pany Guipnzcoana,  in  this  century  (1800). 

MAIIQULSADO,  Vii.i.a  del,  the  capital  of 
the  alcnldia  mayor  of  Quartro  Villas,  and  the 
estiiteof  the  Marquis  del  V^allc,  in  Nueva  Lspafia. 
It  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  temperature,  contains  108 
families  of  Indians,  and  some  Spaniards,  with  a 
convent  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Domingo. 
It  produces,  in  abundance,  tobacco,  wheat,  co- 
chineal, maize,  and  fruits.  Very  near  to  it  runs  the 
river  Aloyaque.  It  is  48  leagues  s.  e.  of  Mexico, 
in  lat.  18^  y.     Long  277°  10'. 

[iMAKQUESAS.  These  islands  are  five  in 
number,  viz.  La  Magdalena,  St.  Pedro,  La  Do- 
minica, Santa  Christina,  and  Hood's  island; 
sitinte  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  between  the  lat. 
of  8'"  and  10"  25'  i'.  and  between  the  long,  of  138° 
47'  and  140''  30'  w.  They  were  first  discovered 
by  Mendana  and  Quiros  in  1595;  ami  in  1774, 
Capt.  Cook  ascertained  their  situation  more  ])arti- 
cularly,  which  before  was  different  in  different 
charts.  La  Dominica  is  about  16  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit. Mood's  iviind  was  (li>.covered  by  Capt. 
Cook  in  1774.  The  inhabitants  of  these  i.slands, 
taken  collectively,  are,  without  exception,  the 
finest  race  of  people  in  these  seas ;  and  for  good 
shapes  and  regular  features,  they  perhaps  surpass 
all  nations.  They  are  thought  to  be  of  the  same 
origin  as  those  of  Olaheite  and  of  the  Society 
islands.  Tliey  have  hogs,  fowls,  plantains,  and 
other  vegetables  and  roots;  likewise  a  few  bread- 
fruit and  cocoa  trees.  N.  n.  zc.  of  these  islands, 
frmn  35  to  50  leagues  distant,  are  the  seven  isles 
called  1  NO nA ham's  Isles,  which  see.] 

M.VIIQUET,  a  small  river  of  New  France  or 
Canada.  It  runs  w.  between  the  rivers  Oulama- 
natie  and  San  Nicolas,  and  enters  the  lake  Mi- 
ch ignn. 

AlAUQUETA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  \'alparaiso  in  the  kingdom  of 
Chile  :  situate  w.  of  the  town  of  Melipilla. 

MARQUETOiNES  ,  a  barbarous  nation  of n- 
dians  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Ciranada,  who 
dwell  in  the  woods  on  tin;  mountains  of  liogota,  to 
the  n.  They  have  some  rich  gold  mines,  which 
they  formerly  worked  with  considerable  profit  to 
the  Spimiards  ;   but  they  are  at  present  abaruloned. 

M.ARRE,  Rio  ni;  la,  a  river  in  the  island  of 
Martini<|ue,  one  of  tin;  Antilles.  It  runs  s.  w. 
and  enters  the  sea  between  the  Petit  Roy  and  Ca- 
nawille  sound. 

[MARROWYNE,  a  river  of  Dutch  Guayana, 
in  S.  America,] 
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MARSHAL,  a  scltlement  of  the  island  of  Bar- 
bndoes,  ill  the  district  and  parish  of  S.  Joseph,  near 
the  e.  coast. 

[MARSHFIELD,  a  township  in  Plymonth 
connty,  Massachusetts,  bounded  s.  by  Duxbo- 
rough  ;  and  19  miles  *.  e.  of  Boston.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1640,  and  contains  1269  inhabi- 
tanls.J 

r'Vr.\iisiiFiEi.n,  a  township  in  Caledonia  county 
in  \'erinont,  adjoining  to  Calais  on  the  n.  zc.  and 
Peaclium  n.  e.1 

[MARSH PEE,  by  several  writers  called  Mash- 
pec,  an  ancient  Indian  town  in  Barnstable  county, 
Massachusetts,  containing  308  inhabitants.  There 
is  still  an  Indian  church  here,  but  not  more  than 
40  or  50  per.'Hins  are  pure  Indians.  The  whole 
consists  of  about  80  families,  principally  of  a 
mixed  race,  being  280  souls  in  all.  They  have 
greatly  decreased  since  1693,  when  there  were  214 
adults,  besides  stragglers  in  the  plantation  and 
places  adjacent ;  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rowland 
Cotton,  minister  of  Sandwich.] 

[M.4RSHY  Hope,  then.  w.  branch  of  Nanti- 
coke  river  in  Maryland.  Federalsburgh  lies  on 
the  e.  side,   13  or  14  miles  from  its  moutii.] 

MARTA,  Santa,  a  province  and  government 
6f  the  NuevoReynode  Granada;  bounded  n.n.W. 
and  s.  w.  by  the  province  of  Cartagena,  the  Rio 
Grande  de  la  Magdalena  serving  as  the  limit ;    on 
the  «.  e.  by  the  province  and  government  of  the 
Rio  del  Hacha,  and  n.  by  the  coast  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  80  leagues  in  length  from  w,  to  i.     It  was  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Alonso  de  Ojeda  in  1505,  and 
it  was  conquered  by  Rodrigo  Bastidos.     It  is  for 
the  most  part  of  a  warm  and  moist  temperature,  al- 
though it  is  not  without  cold  spots  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  liie  Snowy  sierra.     The  country  is 
mountainous  and  rugged,  and  full  of  forests,    in 
which  are  woods  of  exquisite  kinds  ;  also  abun- 
dance of  animals  and  birds  of  different  species. 
Here  are  considerable  breeds  of  cattle,  the  fat  and 
hides  of  which  ])roduce  to  the  natives  greater  pro- 
fit than  the  carcase  ;  also  some  mules.     Here  is 
plenty  of  cotton,  indigo,  cacan,  lortoise-shell.  Bra- 
zil-wood, sugar,  honey,  hainilla,   antl  some  wheat. 
Indeed,  its  vegetable  productions  alone  might  make 
this  province  the  richest  of  any  in  America,  had 
it  but  a  proportionate  commerce.     Neither   is   it 
wiliiout   its   mines   of  gold,  silver,   and  precious 
stones,    but  they  are  not  worked.     It   has  some 
abundant  saline  grounils,    producing  a  peculiarly 
white  salt,  and  is   famous  for  the  growth   of  the 
herb  coca,  which  is  here  called  hatjn,  and   culti- 
vated by  the  Indians,   with  whom  it  is  continually 
used  J  since  they  assert,  that  in  taking  it  as  food 
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they  become  exceedingly  invigorated.  The  In- 
dians, whoare  reduced  to  the  faith,  make  vessels  of 
marble  with  great  ingenuity  ;  also  woven  cotton 
stud's,  and  different  curiosities  of  straw  dyed  of 
various  and  beautiful  colours.  Many  infidel  na- 
tions of  Indians  dwell  in  the  serraiiias of  this  pro- 
vince. The  first  who  entered  to  prcacli  the  gospel 
here  was  San  Luis  Bellran,  accompanied  by  Fr. 
Luis  Vero.  Amongst  other  rivers  that  irrigate  this 
province  are  the  Magdalena,  the  Santa  Marta,  and 
the  Cesar,  or  Pompatao.  It  is  divided  into  five  cor- 
reginiientos  of  Indians,  few  of  which  contain  more 
than  1000  each,  and  these  are  divided  into  six 
cities,  one  town,  and  19  settlements. 

[For  account  of  the  late  revolutions,  sec  Ve- 

NEZUEr.A.] 

Catalogue  of  the  barbarous  Nations  and  principal 
Places  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Marta. 
A^ation.t.  Off  par. 

Bodiguas,  Ports. 

Bohures,  Ceneganga, 

Bondas,  Santa  Marta. 

Chirailas,  Zinto. 

Guaranis,  Rivers. 

Guaxiros,  Babillo, 

Motilones,  Magdalena, 

Quiriquircs,  De  Piedras, 

Taironas,  De  Santa  Marta, 

Xuruaras.  Perebera, 

Cities.  Pira, 

Los  Reyes,  Pompatao, 

Ocaria,  Zinto.    • 

S.  Sebastian,  Promontories, 

Santa  Marta,  Conca, 

Tamalaraeque,  Del  Ago, 

Tenerife.  (iuarica. 

Mountains.  Gnya, 

Of  Santa  Marta,  S.  .Joseph. 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  the  same  name 
founded  on  the  sea-coast  by  Rodrigo  Bast  idas,  in 
1525,  with  a  good  port,  deli^ndcd  by  two  castles, 
called  San  Juan  and  San  Vicente.  It  is  of  an  hot 
temperature,  vt^ry  reduced  and  poor ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  being  covered  with  straw,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cathedral  and  some  otiier  edi- 
fices. It  is  the  head  of  a  bishopric,  erected  ia 
1529,  and  suppressed  by  the  Pontift' Paul  IV^.  in 
1562,  but  established  again,  in  1577,  by  Greijory 
XI II.  Tliis  city  was  made  the  military  depot  by 
the  Spaniards  at  the  conquests  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
de  Granada,  and  from  hence  sallied  forth  Gon/.alo 
Ximinez  de  Quesada.  In  1543,  it  was  sacked  by 
the  pirate  Robert  Baal  ;  in  1555,  by  the  French 
privateer  of  Peter  Braques;  and  in  I59G,  by 
Francis  Drake,  who  reduced  it  to  ashes.     It  was 
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aeain  attacked  in  1629  by  Adrian  Jiiancs  Pater, 
who  carried  away  (he  artillery  from  (lie  castle  of 
San  Juan,  a  (liiiig'  which  had  been  formerly  at- 
tempted, though  ineftectiially,  by  Christoval  Cor- 
dello;  aijain  in  1655,  by  A\  illiam  Ganson,  who, 
with  a  strong  squadron,  and  after  disembarking 
2000  men,  iucceeded  in  destroying  it  entirely. 
The  last  time  that  it  was  besieged  was  in  1072, 
namely  by  (wo  privateers,  one  English  and  (lie 
tlie  other  French,  when  it  was  completely  pillaged, 
and  even  the  bishop  was  carried  away,  he  being  at 
that  time  Don  Lucas  Fernandez  dc  Piedrahita. 
He  was,  liowever,  generously  delivered  up  by 
the  leader  of  these  ondaws,  together  wi(h  all  (hat 
had  been  taken  from  him,  and  sent  in  a  vessel  to 
Panama,  just  lime  enough  (o  be  promo(ed  (o  (he 
cathedral  of  (his  i)lace.  The  fort  is  clean,  con- 
venient, and  so  capacious  as  to  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving large  fleets.  It  is  of  a  great  depth,  and 
lies  as  it  were  in  a  cavity  of  a  most  lofty  sierra, 
and  having,  in  front,  a  great  mountain,  which 
serves  as  a  kind  of  defence  (o  (he  city  by  the 
Snowy  sierra,  from  whence  it  is  three  leagues  dis- 
tance. Itenjoj'sa  (empera(ure  which  is  lieaKhy 
and  less  hot  than  (ha(  of  Car(agena;  and  it  is  re- 
freshed by  an  abundance  of  sweet  water  flowing 
from  the  river  Gaira,  which  passes  very  near  the 
city,  and  lends  a  pleasing  prospect  from  the  num- 
ber of  beautiful  (rees  (ha{  grow  upon  its  banks.  It 
has  a  convent  of  (he  monks  of  St.  Francisco,  and 
another  of  8.  Domingo;  the  hitter  having  had  the 
honour  of  having  been  iidiabited  by  S.  Luis  Bel- 
tran.  On  the  shore  of  (he  aforesaid  river  grows  a 
tree  called  "  pah  de  inanleca"  from  the  gloss 
upon  i(s  leaves,  and  from  the  circums(ance  of  these 
being  used  for  washing,  in  as  much  as  they  lather 
like  soap.  'J'he  same  plant  is  held  extremely  good 
for  the  e.'tpidsion  of  worms,  and  (he  draugli(  is 
made  of  a  decocdou  of  i(s  bark  in  wa(er.  It  is 
in  la(.  1  P  15'  30"  n.     Long.  74°  8'  w. 

]}ishops  who  have  jircsided  i(  San(a  Mar(a. 

1.  Don  Fr.  Tonias  de  Ortiz,  of  (he  order  of  S(. 
Domingo,  na(ive  of  Calzadilla,  in  (he  bishopric  of 
Coria.  He  passed  over  (o  Nueva  Esjwna  with 
others  of  his  order,  returned  (o  Spain,  and  again 
returned  to  (lie  Indies  with  the  title  of  protector  of 
the  Indians  of  8anta  Marta,  in  I52f);  and,  whilst 
exercising  this  office,  was  made  bisho])  of  this  dio- 
cese ;    he  atler\sards  died. 

2.  Don  Alon'^o  de  Tolx's,  native  of  Medinaceli, 
collegiate  of  (he  coUe^res  of  Siguenza,  Alcala,  anil 
San  liartolome  de  Salamanca,  professor  in  (his 
university;  he  died  before  he  embarked  to  (ill  (he 
bishopric. 

3.  Don  />.  Cristoval  Brocbero,  of  the  order  of 


Santo  Domingo,  prior  of  (he  conven(  of  Santa 
Mar(a  de  Villalada  ;  elected  bishop  of  Santa 
Marta,  which  office  he  did  no(  accept. 

4.  Don  Juan  Fernandez  de  Angulo,  collegiate 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Jesus,  a  man  of  great  lileiature 
and  an  excellent  preacher  ;  he  entered  (he  bishop- 
ric of  San(a  !Mar(a  in  1537,  and  died  in  154:^. 

5.  Don  Fr.  Martin  dc  Calatayud,  of  (he  order 
of  San  (ieronimo,  a  grea(  scholar  and  celehra(ed 
in  the  pidpit,  native  of  the  city  of  his  appellation 
in  Aragon  ;  he  was  elected  bishop  in  1.543,  went 
(o  be  consecrated  at  Lima,  assisted  the  I  licentiate 
Pedro  de  la  (iasca  in  the  paci(ic:ition  of  Peru,  for 
which  he  obtained  the  thanks  of  his  Majesty  in  a 
royal  cedule  ;  and  died  in  1549. 

6.  Don  Fr.  Juan  de  los  Barrios  y  Toledo,  na- 
tive of  the  (own  of  Pedroche  in  Estremadura,  of 
the  order  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  (he  firs(  of  (hat 
order  who  came  over  (o  Peru ;  nomina(ed  first 
bishop  for  (he  city  of  La  Asuncion  del  Rio  tie  la 
Plata;  promoted  to  Santa  Marta  in  1552  ;  he  died 
in  1569,  having  been  first  removed  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Santa  Fe,  from  the  former  having  been  ex- 
tinguished and  converted  in(o  an  abbey. 

7.  Don  Fr.  Juan  Mendez,  of  (he  order  of  St. 
Domingo,  native  of  Villa  Franca  of  Estremadura  ; 
elected  bishop  of  Santa  Marta,  when  this  bishop- 
ric began  to  be  re-established  in  1574. 

8.  Don  Fr.  Sebastian  de  Ocando,  of  tlic  order 
of  San  Francisco  ;  one  of  the  first  of  his  order 
who  passed  over  to  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada ; 
he  was  guardian  of  the  convent  at  Tunja,  returned 
to  Spain,  and  was  presented  to  the  bishopric  of 
Santa  Marta,  where  he  laboured  much  for  i(s 
church  ;  (his  he  governed  four  years,  and  died 
in  1619. 

9.  Don  Leonel  de  Cervantes y  Caravajal,  native 
of  Mexico,  maestre-cscueln  and  archdeacon  of 
Santa  Fe  ;  commissary  of  (he  holy  office  and  of 
(he  crusade,  provisor  of  (he  arclibisho|)  Don  Fer- 
nando Arias  de  Ugar(e  ;  he  was  elec(ed  bishop  in 
1620,  and  promo(cd  to  (he  archbishopric  of  Cuba 
in  1626. 

JO.  Don  Luis  Garcia  de  Miranda,  curate  of 
the  parish  of  San  Salvador  de  Madrid,  a  great 
literary  character  ;  elected  bishop  of  Santa  Marta 
in  1627  ;   he  died  in  l()29. 

11.  Don  Fr.  Antonio  de  Corderina,  a  monk  of 
the  onler  of  S.  Agustin,  na(ive  of  Bilvao,  cahfi^ 
rrtrf«7- of  the  holy  office;  elected  bisliop  in  IGjO  ; 
he  governed  10  years,  and  was  promoted  to  Gua- 
manira  in  1640. 

12.  Don  /•>.  Juan  de  Espinary  t)rozco,a  monk 
of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  nilive  of  Lima,  vi- 
sitor and  vicar-general  of  his  order  iu  the  province 
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of  Quito;    presented  to  Ibis  bishopric  of   Santa 
Miirla  in  ItilO  ;    he  died  in  IGJ'i. 

IJ.  Don  I'rancisco  de  V'^elasco  y  Molina,  na- 
tive of  the  town  of  this  name  in  Aragon  :  he  passed 
over  to  America,  being  a  canon  of  Trnxillo,  was 
dean  of  Arequipa,  pmilentiary  canon  and  chan- 
ter of  the  churcli  of  J.inia,  morning  lecturer  of 
theology  in  its  university,  provisor  of  the  arch- 
bishop Don  Pedro  de  V'illagomcz ;  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Mavta  in  1053, 
whicii,    however,  lie  did  not  accept. 

J 4.  Don  />.  Francisco  de  b  Cruz,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Domingo,  visitor  of  his  order  in  the  province 
of  San  Antonio,  of  tlie  Nucvo  Reyno  de  d'ranada, 
provincial  in  Lima;  elected  bisliop  of  Santa  Marta 
in  1()j3,  but  did  not  take  possession,  owing  to  his 
death. 

J5.  Don  Fi .  Francisco  de  la  Trinidad  y  Arrietn, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Domingo,  Hascongado ;  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Popayan  ;  he  died  in 
1664. 

J6.  Don  Mclchor  de  Linan  y  Cisneros,  native 
of  Tordelagnna,  collegiate  in  the  college  of  Alcala, 
curate  of  his  country,  and  of  his  native  place,  and 
of  the  parish  of  San  Salvador  de  Madrid,  ca/ifira- 
dyr  of  the  holy  office  in  La  Suprema  ;  presented 
to  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Marta  by  King  Philip 
IV.  in  1064;  promoted  to  that  of  Popayan  in  1066. 

17.  The  Doctor  Don  Lucas  Fernandez  de  Pie- 
drahita,  native  of  Santa  Fe  in  the  Nuevo  Ileyno 
de  Granada,  doctrinal  curate  of  the  settlements  of 
Fusagasuga  and  Paipa,  an  excellent  preacher, 
treasurer  of  the  chiircii  of  Popajan,  racionero  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  afterwards  treasurer,  maestre- 
escuela  and  chanter,  provisor  in  the  vacant  seat, 
and  afterwards  provisor  of  the  archbishop  Don  Fr. 
Juan  de  Arguinao ;  he  was  called  to  Spain,  by  or- 
der of  the  king,  through  complaints  lodged  by 
the  visitor-genera!,  returned  to  the  bishopric  of 
Santa  Marta  in  1669,  and  was  from  thence  pro- 
moted to  Panama  in  1682. 

18.  Don  Diego  de  Banos  y  Sotomayor,  native  of 
Lima;  he  studied  at  Santa  Fe,  where  his  father 
was  oidor,  came  to  Spain,  and  was  honorary  chap- 
lain and  preacher  to  the  king  ;  elected  bishop  of 
Santii  Marta  in  1684  ;  he  was  promoted  to  Cara- 
cas in  1()87. 

19.  Don  Gregorio  de  Xaimez  y  Pastrana,  na- 
tive of  the  town  of  San  Christoval,  in  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Granada,  collegiate  in  the  college  of 
San  Bartolome  de  Sai\ta  Fe,  a  great  moralist ;  he 
was  elected  curate,  in  one  of  the  curacies  of  the 
cathedral,  and  magisterial  canon  and  archdeacon 
of  tiie  same;  made  bishop  of  Santa  Marta;  be 
died  in  1690. 


20.  Don  Fr.  Bernardo  de  la  Torre,  of  the  order 
of  San  Francisco,  native  of  Cartagena  in  the  Nuevo 
Ileyno  de  Granada  ;  was  provincial  of  his  order, 
and  elected  bishop  of  Santa  Marta,  but  died  before 
he  received  news  of  his  |)romotion. 

21.  Don  Fr.  Luis  de  (iayoso,  of  the  order  of 
San  Bernardo,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Madrid  ; 
elected  in  1704. 

22.  Don  1  r.  Antonio  de  Monrroy,  of  the  order 
of  La  Merced,  elected  in  1714  ;  he  was  most  san- 
guine in  the  conversion  of  tlie  Indi'ins,  and  per- 
sonally employed  himself  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Ctuajiros  ;  he  governed  his  church  40  ye  irs  with- 
out seeking  for  another  mitre,  and  dird  in  1744. 

23.  Don  Joseph  Nieto  Polo  del  Agnila,  nativo 
of  Quito,  canon  of  this  holy  churcli;  elected  bi- 
shop of  Santa  Marta  in  the  year  1744,  diliijently 
undertook  the  conversion  of  the  (>n-ijiros  Indi.iiis  ; 
and,  wiiilst  consulting  the  king  on  the  subject,  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Quito,  his  native 
place,  in  1749. 

24.  Don  Joseph  Xavier  de  Arauz,  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Quito  ;  elected  bishop  of  S  inta  Marta 
in  the  aforesaid  year,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Santa  I'e  in  1753. 

25.  Don  Fernando  Comacho  y  lioxas,  native  of 
Tntija  in  the  Nuevo  Ileyno  de  (iranada,  canon  of 
the  iioly  metropolitan  church  of  Santa  le  ;  elected 
bishop  of  Santa  Maria;  he  died  whilst  going  to 
take  possession  in  1754. 

26.  Don  Nicolas  Gil  Martinez  Malo,  who  be- 
came bishop  of  Santa  Marta  in  J 755,  and  died 
there  in  1764. 

27.  Don  Fr.  Agustin  Camacho  y  Roxas,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Domingo,  native  ot  Tunja  in  tlic 
Nucvo  Ileyno  de  Granada,  brother  to  the  aforesaid 
Don  Fernando  ;  he  was  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Santa  Fe  in  1770. 

28.  Don  Francisco  Xavier  Calvo,  elected  bishop 
in  1770  ;  he  died  in  1773. 

29.  Don  Francisco  Navarro,  native  of  Cartagena 
in  the  Nuevo  Ileyno  de  Cj'ranada,  canon  of  its  lioly 
cathedral  church  ;  elected  bishop  in  the  aforesaid 
year,  1774. 

Ma-Rta,  Santa,  some  very  lofty  mountains, 
called  also  Sierra  Nevada,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
constantly  covered  with  snow,  in  the  former  pro- 
vince and  government.  They  are  a  branch  of  the 
eordillera  of  the  Andes,  and,  giving  a  pass  to  the 
Rio  (irande  de  la  Magdalena,  follow  a  course  as 
far  as  the  N.  sea.  The  woods  of  these  mountains 
arc  inhabited  by  some  nations  of  barbarian  Indians, 
the  Taironas,  Cliirailas,  and  others,  who  live  in 
continual  war  with  the  Spaniards.  Hidden  in  their 
bowels,  lie  many  very  ric.'i  mines  of  goUl,  silver, 
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emeralds,  and  various  oilier  precious  stones  and 
metals,  in  the  power  of  no  one,  save  those  Indian 
^avajjes.  Tliesc  iiioiiiilaiiis  may  be  seen  at  sea  at 
more  tlian  100  leai^ucs  distance,  and  tlie  last  point 
wliich  runs  towards  tlie  sea  is  in  lat.  10^  43'  «. 

Mahta,  Santa,  a  river  of  the  same  province 
and  government.     SccCaica. 

Mauta,  Santa,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  and  ulcaldia  mayor  of  Mcxil- 
caltziriiro  in  Nueva  Espana.  It  contains  8!  faiui- 
lies  of  Indians,  and  lies  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
three  leagues  from  Mexico,  in  its  vicinity  is  a 
famous  quarry  of  stone,  which  when  cut  (called 
tezonil)  is  very  soft,  l)ut  afterwards  hardens,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  same  that  is  used  -it  Mexico  for  all 
the  works  and  buildings  ;  so  that  its  expenditure 
is  of  course  very  great.  This  population  was  one 
of  the  doctrinal  establishments  ot  the  religious  order 
of  San  Francisco. 

Mauta,  Santa,  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Cnilapa,  and  alcaldla  mai/or  of 
Quatro  Villas,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains 
(iO  families  of  Indians,  employed  in  the  cultivation 
and  commerce  of  cochineal,  seeds,  fruit,  coal,  and 
in  cutting  woods.  It  is  10  leagues  to  s.s.e.  of 
its  head  settlement. 

Marta,  Santa,  another,  oftlie  head  settlement 
of  the  district  ofTlapacoya,  and  of  the  same  alcaldia 
and  kingdom  as  theformer.  It  contains  fourteen  la- 
milies  of  Indians,  and  produces  the  same  truils  as 
the  (brmer.  Four  leagues  n.  w.  of  its  head  settle- 
ment. 

Makta,  Santa,  an  island  of  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, one  of  those  called  Pinguinas.  This  is  also 
called  San  Bartolome. 

Maiita,  Santa,  a  marsh  or  salt  lake,  of  the 
province  and  government  of  its  name;  nearly,  on 
the  same  coast. 

MxitTA,  Santa,  another  island,  called  also 
Duke's  County,  near  the  county  of  Barnstable,  of 
New  l-^nglantl ;  from  whence  it  is  only  eight  miles 
distant  to  the  s.w.  and  7(j  .«.  of  Boston.  The  in- 
habitants, as  well  as  those  of  Nantucket,  another 
island  in  the  vicinity,  are  all  (isltermen,  a  trade 
•which  they  carry  on  to  great  protit.  The  settle- 
ments in  this  island  are,  Slierbon,  (/liilmark,  Tis- 
bury,  and  Edgar,  llii'  capilal  ol  the  county;  and 
this  l)el()ng>  to  the  province  ol Massachnsetls.  The 
land  lies  in  the  figure  ot  a  triangle,  and  is  defended 
on  the  luic.  and  h.  e.  by  some  strong  mountains. 
it  is  well  peopled,  and  is  an  establishment  of  note  ; 
in  lat.  IPiJO',  and  lonir.  70^40'. 

iMAirrA,  Santa,  MoRitos  he,  some  mountains 
in  tin-  province  and  caplainfhip  ol  San  V  icente  iu 
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Brazil.     They  arc  ujion  a  |)oint  of  land  on  (he 
coast,  to  the  s.  of  La  Villa  Nueva  de  la  Laguiia. 

[MAIITHA  BitAK,  a  small  town  having  a  har- 
bour, seven  leagues  uS.  of  Montego  point.  It  is 
frequented  only  by  such  vessels  as  are  particularly 
destined  for  this  place.  There  is  a  bar  with  16  or 
ITleet  water  in  going  in  ;  and  the  passage,  in  com- 
ing out  betweeti  the  Triangle  rocks,  is  not  more 
than  CO  feet  wide  with  0^  or  7  fathoms  water.  See 
Fai,moutu.J 

[Mautiia,  Kiver,  St.     See  Magdalt;\a.] 

[Martha's  Yi.vKVAnn,  an  island  belonging 
to  Duke's  county,  Massachusetts,  called  by  the  In- 
dians Nope  or  Capauock;  is  situated  between 
lat.  4ri6'  and  ii^^'i'  n.  and  between  long.  70° 
26'  and  70^41)'  w.  about  lb  miles  long  and  "seven 
broad,  and  lies  a  little  to  the  w.  of  Nantucket. 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Chabaquiddick,  Noman's 
island,  and  the  Elizabeth  islands,  which  contain 
about  1G,500  acres  of  valuable  land,  constitute 
Duke's  county ;  containing  S12(J5  white  inhabi- 
tants, and  between  400  and  300  Indians  and  Mu- 
liittoes,  who  subsist  by  agriculture  and  fishing. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  here  in  great  nuiiibers; 
and  rye,  corn,  and  oats,  are  the  chief  produce  of 
the  island.  \\  hite  pipe-clay,  and  yellow  and  red 
ochre,  are  found  in  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  ra- 
vages of  war  were  severely  felt  in  this  industrious 
sjwt.  In  September,  1778,  the  British  made  a  re- 
quisition of  their  militia  arms,  300  o.ven,  and  2000 
sheep,  which  were  delivered  up.  Sec  Gay 
Head.] 

[M.4IITICK,  a  township  in  Lancaster  county, 
Pemisylvania.] 

MARTIN'S,  S.  an  island  of  the  N.  sea,  one  of 
(he  Smaller  Antilles  ;  situate  w.  a',  of  S.  Bartliolo- 
mew,  and  .«.  r^'.  of  S.  Augustin  :  18  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, without  any  port  or  river  whatever, 
but  abounding  in  saline  earths.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  remained  in  possession  until 
they  were  ousted  by  (he  Dutch.  These  were  in 
their  turn  dislodged  in  IG33  by  the  Marquis  of 
Cadreila,  admiral  of  the  galleons,  who  constructed 
a  fort,  and  left  a  strong  garrison  for  its  defetxe.  It 
was  thus  preserved  in  the  possession  of  (he  Spa- 
niards until  i(j4.'j,  when  the  king  ordered  it  (o  be 
abandoned,  as  being  unprofiiiiblc  and  usehss  as  it 
was  barren  of  uater,  and  proilneid  noihing.  From 
that  time  it  was  peojiled  by  liie  Dutch  and  French, 
who  possessed  it ;  and  had  many  dissensions  re- 
specting right  of  establishment. 

[in  this  island  are  good  sail-pits,  and  lakes  of 
salt-water,  which  run  a  great  way  within  the  land; 
but  it  has  uo  fresh  water  but  w  hat  falls  from  the 
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clouds,  and  is  saved  by  tlie  inhabitants  in  cisterns, 
Tho  salt-lakrs  abound  in  good  fisli,  particularly 
turtle;  and  llic  salt-water  pools  are  trcqnented  by 
vast  numbers  of  birds.  In  the  woods  are  wild  bogs, 
turtle-doves,  and  parrots  iruiumcrable.  Here  are 
several  trees  producing  gums  ;  and  plenty  of  the 
candle-tree,  splinters  of  which,  when  dry  and 
lighted,  emit  a  very  fragrant  smell.  Its  tobacco, 
the  chief  commodity  cultivated,  is  reckoned  the 
best  in  the  Caribe  islands. 

At  the  abandonment  of  this  island  by  the  Spa- 
niards, the  French  and  Untch  afterwards  shared  it 
between  them  ;  but  in  1689,  were  attacked  and 
plundered  by  Sir  Timolhy  Thornhill,  and  in  .'uly 
J744,  were  driven  out  by  the  British  forces,  and 
did  not  return  till  after  the  peace  of  1763.     They 
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now  enjoy  about  35,000  acres,  out  of  the  55,000 
which  the  whole  island  contains.  The  two  colo- 
nies breed  jioullry  and  sheep,  which  they  sell  to 
the  other  islands.  They  also  cultivate  a  little  cot- 
ton and  codec.  About  JO  years  ago  the  French 
part  contained  400  white  t:iniilies,  and  10,000 
slaves  ;  the  Dutch  part  no  more  than  (jO  t'uini- 
lies,  and  about  SOO  slaves. 

This  island,  together  with  the  other  French  co- 
lonies, was  taken  by  the  iMigish  in  the  present 
war.      In  lat.  18°  4'  n.  and  long.  63"  8'  w. 

The  odicial  value  of  the  imports  anil  exports  of 
St.  Martin's  were,  in 

Impntls.  Exports. 

1810,     j<?.i8,361,  Nil. 


And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  info  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Cotiee. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Brit.  Plant. 

For.  Flaut. 
Cwt. 

Biit.  Plant. 

For.  Plant. 

Cwt. 
1809,        — 
11!  10,        — 

Cwt. 

Owl. 

13,8S9 

Gall!. 

Lbs. 
.SOSl 

Martin's,  S.  a  settlement  of  the  head  settle- 
ment of  the  district  of  Teutitlan,  and  alcnldia 
mayor  of  Cuicallan,  in  Nueva  Esjiana.  It  con- 
tains 22  families  of  Indians,  well  exercised  in  the 
cultivation  of  gardens  abounding  in  fruit,  and  in 
the  growing  of  maize  and  French  beans,  an  em- 
ployment carried  on  in  the  farms  of  its  district. 

Martin's,  S.  another,  a  head  settlement  of  the 
district  of  the  akaldia  mayor  of  Tonala,  and  of  the 
same  kingdom  as  the  former,  it  is  of  a  mild  tem- 
perature, and  contains  30  families  of  Indians,  who 
trade  in  seeds  and  fruits  of  the  country.  It  is  close 
on  the  a',  of  its  capital. 

Martin's,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Cacula,  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Zayula,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  80  fa- 
milies of  Indians,  and  from  it  is  provided  the 
greater  part  of  the  lime  used  in  its  jurisdiction  for 
building.   It  is  2{  leagues  y>.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Martin's,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  and  alculJia  wirtj/or  of  Theotihuacan  in 
the  same  kingdom.  It  is  three  quarters  of  a  league 
from  the  cipital. 

Martin's  S.  another,  of  the  liead  settlement  of 
the  district  of  Qnecholtenanco,  and  akaldia  mayor 
of  Chilapa,  in  1  lie  same  kingdom.  It  contains  32 
families  of  Indians,  and  is  two  leagues  to  the  w.  of 
its  heail  settlement. 

Martin's  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 


of  the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Marinalco  in 
the  same  kingdom  ;  distant  one  short  league  from 
the  capital. 

Martin's,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  the  akaldi-.t  mayor  of  Tochimilco  in 
the  same  kiiigdoiu.  It  contauis  (j8  families  of  In- 
dians, whose  commerce  consists  in  sowing  and  cul- 
tivating wild  grain.  It  is  two  miles  s.  zo.  of  its 
head  settlement. 

Martin's,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement  of 
the  district  of  San  Francisco  del  Valle,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Zultepec,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  con- 
tains 26  families  of  Indians,  accustomed  to  agricul- 
ture and  to  cutting  of  wood.  It  is  10  leagues  ». 
of  its  head  settlement. 

Martin's,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Xonotia,  and  akaldia  mayor  of 
Tetcla,  in  the  same  kingdom.  1 1  is  one  league  to 
the  s.  of  its  head  settlement. 

Martin's,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  To,v.t<'pec,  and  alcaldia  mayor  of 
Tecali,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  67  fa- 
milies of  Indians. 

Martin's,  S.  another,  of  the  hefid  settlement  of 
the  district  and  akaldia  mayor  of  Justlahuaca  in 
the  same  kingdom. 

Martin's,  S.  another,  of  the  head  settlement 
of  the  district  of  Tecomaxtlalinaca,  and  alcaldia 
mayor  of  Juxtlahuaca,  in  the  same  kingdom. 
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Martin's,  S.  anotlicr,  of  tlie  head  settlement 
of  ll)e  district  of  Coroiiango,  and  akaldia  mayor 
of  (3ht)lulii,  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  contains  oO 
families  of  lndi:ins,  and  is  three  fourths  of  a  league 
to  llu-  u.  of  its  capital. 

Maiitin's,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  go- 
vcrrnneiil  of  Moxos  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito;  si- 
tuate on  t!ie  shore  of  the  river  liaures. 

Maiitin's,  S.  another,  of  the  i)rovince  and  go- 
vcrinncnt  of  Mainas,  in  the  same  kingdom  as  the 
Ibniier.  if  is  one  of  those  which  were  established 
and  held  by  the  Jesuits  :  is  near  the  source  of  the 
river  iM  uU-ra,  and  of  the  lake  Cajubabas. 

Makti.v's,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  «/- 
caldia  vinyor  of  San  Salvador  in  the  kingilom  of 
Gnalemala. 

IMAitriN's,  S.  anodier,  of  the  province  anil 
kiiurdom  of  this  name. 

Mauti.n's,  S.  another,  of  the  province  and  ul- 
caldift  nitn/or  of  Chiapa,  in  the  same  kingdom  as 
are  the  former. 

Martin's,  S.  a  city  of  the  province  and  govern- 
mcnt  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  in  the  Nuevo 
Jteyno  de  d'ranada  ;  situate  in  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  plain. 

Maiitin's,  S.  a  river,  witii  the  surname  of 
Grande,  in  the  province  and  government  of  V^era- 
gua,  and  kingdom  ofTierra  Firme.  It  rises  in 
the  mountains  which  lie  nigh  to  the  city,  on  the  5. 
and  forming  a  curve,  enters  the  Pacific  sea  in  the 
bay  of  l^a  Solcdad,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Los 
Leones. 

Martin's,  S.  another  river,  with  the  surname 
of  Chico,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former  ;  in  the 
same  province  and  kingdom.  It  rises  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  former  river,  follows  a  nearly 
parallel  course,  and  incorporates  itself  with  it  be- 
fore it  enters  the  sea. 

ALmitin's,  S.  another  river,  with  the  same  sur- 
name of  (jhico  as  (he  former,  in  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  kingdom  of 
Peru.  It  runs  .».  s.  e.  from  the  lake  of  (,'ristal, 
where  it  rises,  and  enters  the  Parana. 

Martin's,  S.  another  river,  of  the  jirovince  and 
government  of  l-"lori(la.  It  runs  a),  and  enters  the 
sea  in  the  bay  of  Apalache,  opposite  the  islaniis  of 
its  name. 

Martin's,  S.  some  mountains,  called  Sicrrasdc 
San  Martin,  in  tin'  (lUidd'm  mayor  of  Tu.\fa,  and 
Reyno  lie  Nneva  Jiispafia,  iviiig  also  known  by  the 
name  of  'I'lixta.  Tliey  are  42  leagues  from  V  era 
Cruz,  ill  lat.  18'^  S'.     Long.  TiT  3(j'. 

Martin's,  S.  some  more  mountains  of  the  islam] 
of  Cayenne ;  on  the  skirls  of  w  hich  the  I'rench  iiad 
a  settlement. 

vol..  II. 


M  A  rti  n's,  S.  some  more,  of  the  island  of  Marti- 
nique, one  of  the  Antilles.  They  lie  on  tlie  sea- 
shore, between  the  river  Potichc  and  the  bay  of 
L'ulcbra, 

Martin's,  S.  some  islands  of  the  coast  of  Flo- 
rida. They  are  four,  and  arc  situate  in  Apalache 
IJiiy. 

Martin's,  S.  some  islands,  calUd  Cayos  dc 
San  Martin,  near  the  coast  of  Florida;  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Pedro. 

Martin's,  S.  another  cayo  or  isle  of  the  N.  sea, 
near  the  province  and  government  of  Tierra 
Firmc.  Upon  if  was  wrecked,  in  1741,  a  frigate  of 
the  squadron  of  Admiral  \^ernon,  as  he  was  carry- 
ing to  .(amaica  the  artillery  which  lie  took  from 
tlie  foils  he  had  destroyed  at  Portobclo. 

Martin's,  8.  an  island  of  the  S.sea,  near  the 
coast  of  tlie  province  and  coTeg/mien^o  of  Chanca/ 
in  Peru, 

Martin's,  S.  abay  ontlies.  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  opposite  cape  Quade. 

Martin's,  S.  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Nueva  Es- 
paiia,  in  the  ]3iovince  of  Ostimuri,  and  gulf  of 
California  or  Mar  Koxo  dc  Cortes,  between  the 
rivers  .Mayo  and  Iliaqui. 

Martin's,  S.  another  port  of  the  S.sea,  on  the 
coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan. 

Martin's,  S.a  point  of  the  same  coast  as  is  the 
former  port,  and  one  of  those  by  which  the  port  is 
formed. 

Martin's,  S.  another  point  of  the  coast  of  the 
province  and  alca/din  maj/or  of  Tabasco  in  the 
Reyno  de  Nueva  Lspnfia. 

[IVIaktin  Ciarcia,  a  parish  of  (he  province 
and  government  of  Buenos  Ayres;  situate  on  a 
small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parana,  in  lat.  31* 
ll'.'i*.*.     Lonir.  5S"  13'  40' a-.] 

MARTINCiAU,  a  port  of  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  between  the  island  of  Portland 
and  the  port  of  the  Islands. 

MARTINI  CO,  an  island  of  (he  N.  sea,  one 
of  the  Larger  Antilles,  belonged  to  the  French,  who 
estal)lislicd  themselves  in  it  in  163),  transporting 
colonists  from  (he  island  of  San  Christopher,  but 
which  now  belongs  to  the  English.  It  is  about  3<j 
miles  long,  and  about  17  wide.  In  some  parts  it 
abounds  in  shelving  mountains,  from  the  which 
flow  down  in  an  interrupted  course  some  streams, 
which  render  the  island  extremely  fi'rfile  and 
abundant  in  every  thing  t'oiind  in  the  oilier  Ame- 
rican islands.  Its  principal  production, and  which 
forms  i(s  chief  commerce,  is  sugar ;  but  it  yields 
also  much  cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  ginger,  cacao, 
aloes,  plantains,  maize,  olives,  and  evi-ry  sort  of 
I'^uropean  herb.  The  wheat  and  (he  grapes  have 
3i' 
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never  answered  the  expedations  that  liad  been 
formed  of  tlieni,  but  tlie  coffee  is  oftlic  most  ex- 
cellent quality.  'J'lie  air  here  is  bolter  than  in 
Cuadalupe,  but  the  hurricanes  arc  less  frequent 
and  not  so  violent  as  in  the  otiier  islands. 

It  was  possessed  by  tlie  I'rench  W.  India  com- 
l)ariy  till  165 J,  when  it  was  sold  with  other  islands 
to  the  Scnor  Parquet  ;  but  in  1GG4  it  was  repur- 
cliased  by  (he  company,  and  in  1674  ceded  to  the 
crown,  anil  incorporated  with  tlie  other  dominions 
of  the  same.  This  island  is  the  best  tliat  France 
possesses.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  besides 
another  sixth,  possessed  by  the  barbarians,  the 
same  being  more  craggy  and  uneven. 

It  is  w  atercd  by  no  less  than  40  rivers ;  some  of 
■which  are  navigable  for  a  great  extent  through  the 
coutitry  ;  such  are  the  Pilot,  Capat,  Salado,  and 
Trinidad  :  besides  these  tliere  are  many  torrents 
■which  in  the  rainy  seasons  inundate  the  fields  and 
meadows.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  cultivated, 
and  others  are  covered  with  woods,  which  serve  as 
an  asylum  for  many  animals,  snakes,  and  insects  ; 
and  the  tobacco  which  grows  upon  the  hills  of  the 
mountainous  parts  is  preferred  to  that  growing  else- 
■nhere. 

On  the  coast  are  various  bays  and  ports  very 
convenient,  and  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels ; 
and  the  best  of  these  is  between  Carbet  and  fort  S(. 
Pierre.  The  forts  of  the  greatest  note  are  St.  Pierre, 
fort  Royal,  Trinidad,  Marigot,  and  La  Rade.  It 
contains  28  parishes,  the  same  number  of  settle- 
ments,   and   two  cities,    which    are  the  follow- 


ing : 

S.  Pierre, 

Predicateur, 

Carbet, 

Maison  Pilot, 

Anclaje, 

Macouba, 

Basse  Point, 

A  nee  Grand, 

Marigot, 

S.  Marie, 


Robert, 

Cul  dc  Sac  Francois, 

Vauclain, 

Fort  Royal, 

Trou  du  Chat, 

Ances  d'Arlct, 

El  Diamante, 

Cul  de  Sac  a  Vachc, 

Lamcutin, 

Cul  de  Sac  Marin. 


La  Trinite, 

In  this  island  dwells  the  governor-general  not 
only  of  the  other  French  islands,  but  of  this  in 
particular,  the  dependencies  of  which  are  St.  Lu- 
cia and  Granada.  It  is  inhabited  by  many  rich 
jnerchants,  and  is  much  frequented  by  vessels, 
especially  those  front  Nantz,  tlic  cargoes  of  which 
meet  a  ready  sale.  The  port  is  a  secure  place  of 
shelter  during  hurricanes,  and  lies  to  the  ■v>ind- 
lyatd  of  the  other  islands;  this  being  a  circum- 


stance very  favourable  for  those  w  ho  are  proceed- 
ing to  Europe. 

This  island  has  suffered  much  from  the  insur- 
rections of  the  native  Indians;  also  in  1727,  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  which  la*(cd  II  hours  witli- 
out  ceasing  ;  and  in  17G7,  in  which  it  was  almost 
utterly  destroyed,  no  less  than  lt),000  souls  perish- 
ing; in  I76(j,  by  a  strong  Jiurricane;  and  in  1772, 
by  another  earthquake,  which  destroyed  the  forti- 
fications. 

Its  first  consequence  is  to  be  dated  from  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  who  sent  to  it  many  protes- 
tants,  in  order  to  extirpate  this  sect  from  France. 
It  is,  at  the  present  day,  in  a  very  flourishing 
state,  well  fortified  and  capable  of  putting  under 
arms  10,000  men,  besides  from  40  to  30,000  Ne- 
groes. 

I3y  tlie  returns  made  in  1767,  ifs  inhabitants 
amounted  to  12,4,50  whites,  1840  Negroes  and 
free  Mulatoes,  70,553  slaves,  and  443  Cimarrones, 
or  such  as  had  fled  from  their  masti'rs,  forming  al- 
together 84,817  souls:  likewise  it  contained  3776 
horses,  4214  mules,  293  asses,  12,73G  bulls  and 
cows,  975  pigs,  and  13,544  sheep.  The  planta- 
tions consisted  of  11,444  quadras  or  square  plots, 
the  wliich  were  sowecl  with  6,  G38,757  coffee  plants, 
861,043  of  cacao,  1,7G4,807  of  cotton,  and  59,966 
of  cassia.  The  pastures  or  ot^wwa*  occupied  10,972 
quadras;  there  were  1 1,966  covered  with  woods, 
and  8448  uncultivated  and  abandoned.  In  all  the 
plantations  there  were  116  water-mills,  12  wind- 
mills, and  184  horse-mills.  The  product  of  this 
island  is  computed,  at  the  present  day,  at 
23,000,0001bs.  of  sugar,  3,000,0001bs.  of  coffee, 
and  40,000ibs.  of  cacao  ;  the  third  part  of  wliich 
belongs  to  foreigners,  and  the  rest  to  the  FVencli. 
In  the  exportation  of  (he  above  produce  in  1776, 
143  vessels  were  employed. 

The  Dutch,  commanded  by  their  admiral,  Mi- 
chael Adrian  Ruiter,  attacked  this  island  in  1674, 
when  he  disembarked,  but  was  routed  with  great 
loss.  The  same  fate  also  iiappened  to  (he  English 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  NVilliam  Penn  in 
1695 ;  [but  it  was  ceded  to  the  English  in  the 
present  war,  together  with  Guadaloupe  and  the 
other  French  colonies,  through  the  successful  en- 
terprises of  Lieutenant-colonel  Bcckwith,  in  Feb. 
1809. 

The  official  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Martinico  were,  in 

Imports,  Exports. 

1809,      ^.519,817,      -       j?.496,360 
ISIO,      rf.635,664,      -       -^,791^773 
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And  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Great  Britain  were,  in 


Coffpp. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Cotton  Wool. 

Brit.  Plant. 

For.  I'lant. 

Brit.  Plant. 

For.  I'lant. 

Cwt. 

1809,  — 

1810,  — 

Cwt. 
J4,49.-> 
31,9;il 

C«t. 
9 

Cwt. 
251,462 

.';oo,i).'U 

Oalls. 

1,110 

1, 1,(51 7 

I.bs. 
57,15.5 

?i>fi,52:J 

It  is  22  miles  5.  e-  of  Dominica,  ami  90  n.  re  of 
Barbadocs,  in  lat.  14°  37'  n.  and  long  6P  w.  The 
capital  is  St.  Pierre. 

Marti  Nico,  a  river  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Cartagena,  in  the  district  of  Sini'i.  It 
runs  w.  and  enters  the  sea  in  thegulfof  Darien. 

MARTINS,  Pu.NTA  Dii,  a  point  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  and  captainship  oi'tlic  Rio  Grande  in 
Brazil.  It  lies  between  the  point  Potctinga  and 
tiie  cape  San  Roquc. 

[MARTINSBOROUGH,  a  town  of  N.  Caro- 
lina ;  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  Tar  river,  and  20 
miles  above  Wasliington.] 

[MARTINSBURG,  a  post-town  of  Virginia, 
and  capital  of  Berkeley  county  ;  situated  al)out 
eight  miles  s.  of  the  Patowniack,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  country,  and  23  miles 
from  the  mineral  springs  at  Bath.  It  contains  up- 
wards of  70  houses,  a  court-house,  gaol,  and  Epis- 
copal church  ;  and  contiguous  to  the  town  is  one 
for  Presbyterians.  It  is  10  miles  from  Sheplierds- 
town,  29  from  Pittsylvania  court-house,  15  from 
Rocky  Mount  or  Franklin  court-house,  22  n.  e.  of 
AVirichcster,  78  ti.  w.  of  Raleigli,  and  296  from 
Philadelphia.] 

[MARTINV^ILLE,  a  post-town,  and  the  ca- 
pital  of  (Juilford  county,  in  N.  Carolina,  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  tiic  c.  side  of  Buffalo  creek,  a 
branch  of  Haw  river,  and  contains  about  40  houses, 
a  court-Iiouse  and  gaol.  It  lies  ti.  e.  of  Bell's 
mill,  at  the  head  of  Deep  river;  40  miles  «.  te.  of 
Hillsborough,  and  22  e.  of  Salem. 

It  was  near  this  town  tiiat  General  Greene  and 
Lord  Cornwallis  engaged  in  one  of  the  best  fought 
actions  in  the  late  war,  on  the   15tli  of  March, 
1781  :  and   altliough   the  Americans  were  driven 
olTthe  field,  the  British  sudcrcd  so  great  loss,  (hat 
they  cotdd  not  jiursiie  the  victory.     The  greatest 
part  of  the  country  in  which  the  action  happened 
was  a  wilderness,  with  a  iiiw  cleared  fields  inter- 
spersed.    The  American  army,  when  the  action 
commenced,  was  posted  on  a  rising  ground  about  a 
mile  atid  a  half  from  (I'nillord  court-house.l 
MARTINU.AZ.     See  Vaz. 
MARTIR,  (iitAN,   one  of  (he  islands  on  the 
coast  of  riorida,  and  the  largest  of  the  same,  bc- 
1 


(ween  the  point  of  Los  Martires  and  the  rocks  of 
the  same  name. 

MARTIRES,  Cabeza  de  i>os,  (he  extremity 
of  the  coast  of  Florida,  opposite  the  island  of  Cuba. 
It  takes  this  name  from  five  isles  or  rocks  which  lie 
before  it,  surrounded  with  shoals  and  reefs,  on 
which  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked  ;  the  same 
fate  having  also  occurred  to  the  fleet  of  Nueva 
Espana,  which  was  commanded  by  Rodrigo  de 
Torres  in  1732.  It  is  58  leagues  from  the  point 
of  Canaveral. 

Mautiiies,  with  the  addition  of  Japon,  a  settle- 
ment of  the  missions  (hat  were  held  by  the  Jesuits 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Jlainas,  and 
kingdom  of  Quito ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  an 
abundant  river. 

Martires,  another,  of  the  missions  that  wer» 
held  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres;  situate  between  the  ParatiA 
and  Uruguay,  on  a  small  stream  which  flows  into 
the  latter  river,  between  the  settlements  of  Los 
Apostelesand  San  Francisco  Xavier;  in  lat. 27'^  47' 
37"  s.  and  long.  SS''  20'  2"  zc. 

MARU,  a  river  of  the  province  and  captainship 
of  Para  in  Brazil.  It  runs  w.  and  turning  n.  n.  w. 
enters  the  large  arm  of  tlie  river  of  Lns  Amazonas, 
which  forms  the  island  of  Marajo,  opposite  tliat  of 
Sumanna. 

MARUiLLE,  a  bay  in  the  Malvine  orFaulk- 
land  isles,  towards  then. 

[MARY,  Cape  St.  forms  as.e.  head-land  at  the 
mouth  of  Placentia  bay,  Newfoundland  island.] 

[Mary's  River,  St.  a  branch  of  the  Miami, 
which  empties  into  lake  Erie.  See  Giuty's 
Town.] 

[Mary's  River,  St.  forms  apart  of  tlie  s.  boun- 
dary line  of  the  United  States.  It  in  part  divides 
Georgia  from  E.  Florida,  and  is  very  crooked, 
with  a  wide  open  marsli  on  each  side,  from  its 
mouth  upwards  30  miles,  where  the  marsh  is  ter- 
minated by  thick  woods.  It  is  nearly  straight  for 
'>0  miles  farther,  up  to  Allen's,  an  Indian  trader  at 
the  head  of  navigation  ;  where  it  is  like  a  dead 
creek,  four  fathoms  deep,  and  10  rods  wide.  It 
rises  in  (he  Great  Okafonoka  or  Ekanfanoga 
swamp,  which  extends  .«.  into  E.  Florida.  It  is 
3p2 
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thought  to  be  what  is  called  May  river,  discovered 
by.lohn  Ribalt  in  156'2.  Between  this  and  Nns- 
Biiii  river,  lies  the  low  even  coast  of  Amelia  island. 
Tlie  harbours  of  both  rivers  are  spacious,  but  St. 
Mary's  is  the  safest.  It  has  nine  feet  of  water  at 
low  spring  tides.  It  runs  a  course  of  130  miles, 
and  enters  the  ocean  between  the  points  of  Amelia 
and  Talberf's  islands,  in  lat.  oO^  44',  and  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  considerable  l)nrilen  for  90  miles. 
Its  banks  afl'ord  immense  quantities  of  fine  (iniher, 
suited  to  the  \\'.  India  market.  Along  lliis  river, 
every  four  or  five  miles,  are  bhifl's  convenient  for 
vessels  to  haul  to  and  hiad.j 

[Maiiy's,  St.  a  post-town  and  port  of  entry  of 
Georgia  ;  situated  on  St.  Mary's  river,  a  few  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  small  place,  and  has  little 
trade.  It  is  84  miles  s.  of  Savannah.  Lat.  SC 
45' «.     Long.  SP  40' M.J 

[Mary's,  Sr.  a  county  of  Maryland,  on  the 
peninsula  between  Patowuiackarul  Patuxent  rivers, 
39  miles  in  length,  and  IJ  in  breadth.  It  con- 
tains 13,544  inhabitants ;  of  wiiom  G^So  arc 
slaves.! 

MARYLAND,  a  colony  of  the  English  in  N. 
America,  and  at  tin;  present  day  one  of  those  com- 
posing the  United  States.  It  \v:. .  originally  part 
of  the  province  and  colony  of  Virginia,  until  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  who  granted  it  to 
George  Calvert  Lord  lialtimore,  to  liold  to  him- 
self and  his  successors  ;  but  he  having  died  before 
the  patent  could  be  sent  to  him,  the  right  devolved 
upon  his  son  Cecil  Calvert;  the  same,  who  being 
a  catholic,  had  fled  troni  the  persecutions  which 
tills  body  were  then  suil'ering  in  England.  He 
spent  immense  sums  in  foundingthe  colony  in  !()j2. 
Tliis  colony,  at  first,  consisted  of  200  ("atiiolic 
persons  ;  but  the  parly  of  the  Protestants  prevailing, 
the  founder  was  deprived  of  his  right,  anil  the 
Catholics  Avere  kept  under. 

Maryland  is  bounded  ?/.  by  Pennsylvania,  e. 
by  Delaware  state  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  s.  and  zo. 
by  \  irginia.  The  territory  near  the  coast  is  low, 
but  it  continues  rising  by  degrees,  until  it  termi- 
nates in  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The  greater 
part  oltliis  province  was  covered  w  ith  thick  woods  ; 
and  these  were  cut  away  by  the  first  settlers,  who 
opened  certain  plains  or  saliaitas,  which  were  ir- 
rigated by  mari\'  streams. 

Maryland,  as  well  as  Virginia,  has  no  city 
whatever  of  consideration;  though  the  number  of  its 
navigable  rivers  is  great.  Hut  we  must  not  forbear 
to  mention  the  city  of  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  go- 
vermnent  ;  for  aUiiough  it  be  but  small,  it  is  hand- 
some, situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Patuxent, 
and  contains  150  iiouscs,  besides  the  house  of  a;  • 
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sembly.  The  iidiabitanls  arc  of  the  same  religion 
as  those  of  Virginia,  namely,  of  the  reformeil 
church  of  Englantl,  although  the  clergy  here  have 
nuieh  greater  liherty. 

The  principal  fruits  that  are  cultivated  are  to- 
bacco similar  to  that  of  Virginia  ;  and  the  planters 
dwell  by  their  store-houses,  where  the  ships  liavc 
the  convenience  of  coming  up  to  their  very  doors 
to  unlade,  by  means  of  (he  rivers  and  of  the  bay. 
The  tobacco  called  Oroonoko  is  stronger  than 
that  of  Virginia,  on  which  account  it  is  more  in 
request  in  Europe,  where  it  is  preferred  to  that 
coming  from  the  parts  bordering  on  .lames  and 
York  rivers.  This  tobacco  is  produced  to  the 
quantify  of  40,000  loatls  (cargai)  annually. 

The  white  inhabitants  anioutit  to  10,t)00,  and 
the  Negroes  exceed  SdOfiOO.  Here  are  iu>  wool- 
len niauufactoriessavethoseof  the  county  ol'  Somer- 
set. Mr.  de  Stiveneriih  establishetl  here  not  only 
manufactories  for  weaving  cotton  and  making  silk 
stockings,  but  also  for  all  kinds  of  hardware  and 
fire-arms,  at  an  inunensi;  "vpen'T  and  l.ibour  ;  and 
tiiese,  although  they  were  at  first  confined  Ofdy  to  one 
spot,  soon  became  propagated  amidst  various  jjarts 
of  the  province.  The  conmion  drink  is  cider,  which 
is  very  good,  and  w  hen  well  made  resembles  the  best 
white  wine.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  this  last 
mentioned  article  :  but  it  is  all  brought  from  Ma- 
deira, as  is  the  rum  from  i'arbadoes.  There  are 
also  wines  of  other  kinds,  beer,  and  other  liquors, 
brought  trom  England  :  for  although  there  are 
abundance  of  grapes  growing  wild  in  the  woods, 
no  wine  is  made  of  them. 

The  greater  i)art  of  the  Iiulians  live  on  the  e. 
coast,  and  some  |)ass  the  winter  in  the  ti'.  parts, 
occupying  themselves  in  hunting  deer,  a  mode  of 
life  to  which  they  art;  nuicii  addicted  by  inclina- 
tion. The  number  of  those  who  embrace  a  civi- 
lized mode  of  life,  and  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  been  always  few  ;  and  even  these 
have  been  diminished  by  thefre(iuent  discords  that 
have  arisen  amongst  themselves. 

The  commerce  which  it  carried  on  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Stales  was  very 
couMclerable,  on  account  of  its  many  ports  and 
navigable  rivers  ;  and  it  was  computet!  that  an 
hundred  vessels  :irrived  here  annually.  The  want 
of  fortifications  have  rendered  it  liable  to  much 
injury  in  the  time  of  war,  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  enemy  might  cuter  (he  ports;  and  this 
circunjstance  has  jtroduced  infinite  ilesolatiou  in 
its  (inest  parts.     The  capital  is  Annapolis. 

[Maryland  lies  between  lat.  o7°  5G'and  j9°  44'  w. 
and  between  long.  75°  8'  and  79"  38'  w.  It  is 
about   170  miles  in  length,  and  105  in  breadth, 
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[nnd  confain".  11,000  square  miles,  one-fotirlli  of 
Avliicli  is  Wilier.  It  is  divided  into  19  coiinlics, 
11  of  wliinli  iirc  on  the  w.  and  ciijht  on  the  e. 
shore  of  (!lie,sHfK':>k  hay.  Those  on  the  w.  shore 
are  llartlbrd,  llaHimorc,  Ann  Arundel,  Frederick, 
Alleghany,  Washington,  Montf^oinery,  Prince 
Cicorije,  (Calvert,  (Charles,  and  St.  Mary's,  which 
contain  21'-2,0S9  inhabitants  ;  those  on  Iher.  shore 
are  Cecil,  Kent,  Queen  Ann,  Caroline,  T.tlhot, 
Somerset,  Dorcliester,  and  Worcester,  containing 
J07,()3f)  inliahilants. 

Tlie  whole  iinnilier  of  inhal)i(an(s  in  the  state 
amounted,  by  the  last  census  but  one,  to  319,728, 
of  whom  I0:i,03(i  were  slaves  ;  and  by  tiie  census 
of  IMO,  to  oS(),rjl()  souls.  Each  of  the  counties 
sends  tour  represent alivcs  to  (he  house  of  tielegates  ; 
besides  which  the  cily  of  Annapolis,  the  metropo- 
lis, and  the  town  of  BaUiiuore,  send  two  each. 
Tlie  chief  (owns  of  the  state,  besides  tliese  two, 
are  Georijetown  bordering  on  tiic  city  of  \Vash- 
ingto'i,  on  the  river  Patowniatk,  Fredericktown, 
Ilagarstown,  antl  I-likton.  'I'he  cily  of  Washington, 
or  the  Federal  city.  \>as  ci'(hnl  by  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryhmd  to  the  United  Stales,  and  by 
them  estabbshed  as  the  seat  of  their  government, 
after  the  year  1800. 

Cliesapeak  bay,  which,  as  has  been  observed, 
divides  this  state  into  c.  and  to.  divisions,  is  tlie 
largest  in  the  United  Slates.  From  the  e.  shore 
in  Maryhmd,  among  oilier  smaller  ones,  it  receives 
Pokomoke,  Nanlicoke,  (Jhoplank,  Ciicster,  and 
Flk  rivers.  From  the  ti.  the  rapid  Susquehannali  ; 
and  from  tiie  lo.  Patapsco,  Severn,  Paluxent,  and 
Patowr  ack,  half  of  wliich  is  in  Maryhmd,  and 
hail'  in  Vir<iinia.  F\cept  the  Susquehannali  and 
Patowmack,  tliesc  are  small  rivers. 

The  climate  of  this  province,  the  soil,  product 
and  tradi?  ari-  llie  same,  in  a  great  measure,  with 
tliosi'of  Virginia:  both  here  and  there  the  l']nglish 
live  at  large  at  their  several  plantations,  \\hicli 
hinders  the  increase  of  lowiis  ;  indeed  every  planla- 
tion  is  a  little  town  of  itself,  and  can  subsist  itself 
with  provisions  nnd  necessaries,  every  considerable 
planter's  warehouse  being  like  a  sho|i,  where  he 
su()plies  not  only  himself  with  what  he  wants,  but 
tlie  iiderior  ]>lanters,  servants  and  labourers,  and 
has  <'ommodi(ies  to  barter  for  tobacco,  or  t)lher 
goods,  there  being  little  nu)n<'y  in  this  province, 
and  little  occasion  for  any,  as  long  as  tobacco 
;inswers  all  the  uses  of  silver  and  gold  in  trade. 
There  are  few  merchants  or  shop-keeiiers,  who 
may  proivrly  be  so  called,  we  mean  who  are  not 
-planters  also,  but  live  wholly  by  their  trades. 
The  tobacco  of  this  province,  calh'd  Oroonoko,  is 
stronifcr  ihan  that  of  \'irgiiiia,  and  no  Fnglishman, 
who  has  not  a  very  course  relish  in  his  smoke,  will 


bear  it;  yet  it  is  as  profilabli^  to  the  planter,  and  to 
the  trade  of  the  nation  in  general,  being  in  demand 
in  the  e.  and  >i.  parts  of  iMirope,  where  it  is 
preferred  before  the  sweet-scented  tobacco  of  dames 
and  York  rivers  in  Virginia.  The  ])lanters  in 
Maryland  finding  so  good  vent  for  their  commodity 
in  foreign  markets,  have  cultivatcil  it  so  much,  that 
the  province  is  thought  to  produce  as  much  or 
more  tobacco  than  that  of  Virginia,  'i'lie  soil  is 
here  at  least  as  fruitful,  the  country  being  a  firge 
plain,  and  the  hills  in  it  so  easy  of  ascent,  and  of 
such  a  moderate  height,  that  thev  seem  rather  an 
artificial  ornament  ti)  it,  than  one  of  the  accidents 
of  nature.  'I'he  abundance  of  rivers  and  brooks  is 
no  little  help  to  the  ferlilily  ol  tlie  soil  ;  and  there 
is  no  o;iain,  plant,  or  tree,  which  grows  in  \Mrginia, 
but  thrives  as  well  here.  The  product,  the  animals, 
and  every  thing,  is  the  same  here  as  lhere,'ofdy  the 
black  arnl  yellow  bird,  called  the  Baltimore  bird, 
goes  by  another  name  in  Virginia.  It  had  that 
given  it,  because  the  colours  of  the  field  of  the 
Lord  Baltimore's  coat  of  arms  are  Or  and  Sahle. 

If  the  reader  has  the  curiosity  to  know  more  of 
this  country  in  any  of  the  particulars  respecting  its 
soil,  products,  animals,  trade,  and  inhal)ilants,  let 
him  see  the  history  of  ViiuaMA  on  the  same 
heads,  and  there  is  nothing  there  which  may  not 
also  be  said  of  .Maryland. 

The  air  of  the  two  provinces  has  the  same  agree- 
ment ;  and  if  there  is  any  difl'erence  in  (he  health 
of  the  one  country  and  the  other,  Virginia  perhaps 
has  the  advantage.  The  province  of  Maryland, 
however,  tlirives  in  a  great  degree,  though  it  is  the 
younger  colony  ;  and  that  is  a  plain  proof  of  tlie 
profit  of  the  coarse  tobacco,  jireferable  to  the  sweet- 
scented,  or  rather  that  which  is  sold  to  a  (breign 
market  turns  to  a  better  account  ever}-  way,  than 
what  is  made  for  a  home  consumption  with  more 
labour  and  cost,  and  at  last  with  less  gain. 

As  to  the  Indians,  their  language,  manners,  and 
customs  are  the  same  with  those  of  Virginia.  \i 
fin-  first  settling  of  Maryland  there  were  several 
nations  of  them,  governed  by  petty  kings:  but  it  is 
thought  there  are  not  more  than  500  fighting  men  of 
them  in  all  the  province,  if  the  account  .Vlr.  Hugh 
Jones  transmitted  to  the  Hoyal  .Society  of  it  be 
true  ;  for  Mr.  filorer,  who  some  j-ears  biMore  sent 
the  same  society  an  account  of  Virginia,  says, 
the  Indians  in  the  Lord  Baltimore's  territories,  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  w  here  the  Fngli-.h  were  later 
seated,  are  more  numerous,  there  being  .'j'OOO  of 
them  still  in  some  towns  ;  but  these  being  in  con- 
tinual wars  with  each  other,  are  likely  soon  (o  l)c 
reduced  to  a  small  number  ;  w  hich  justifies  Mr. 
.lones's  relation  of  (he  number  in  Maryl  uid,  since 
in   Mr.  Glover's  time  there  was  not  above  JOOO] 
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findian  souls  in  all  Virginia  ;  ont  of  wliich  one 
cannot  reckon  there  were  many  more  than  500 
fightins:  men.  The  same  Sir.  Jones  gives  us  a 
large  account  of  several  tilings  in  this  province 
worth  notice. 

Tlie  ground  is  imiformly  level  and  low  in  most 
of  the  counties  on  the  e.  shore,  and  consequently 
covered  i  i  many  places  wilh  stngnant  uater,  ex- 
cept wlicrc  it  is  intersected  by  numerous  creeks. 
Hero  also  arc  large  tracts  of  marsh,  w  hich,  during 
the  day,  load  the  atmosplierc  with  vapour,  that 
falls  in  dew  in  the  close  of  the  summer  and  tall 
seasons,  which  arc  sickly.  The  spring  and  sum- 
mer arc  most  healthy. 

Tiie  soil  of  the  good  land  in  Maryland  is  of  such 
a  nature  and  quality  as  (o  produce  from  12  to  16 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  from  I'O  to  30  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  per  acre.  Ten  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
15  bushels  of  corn,  per  acre,  may  be  the  annual 
average  crops  in  the  state  at  large.  Tobacco  is 
generally  cultivated  in  sets,  by  Negroes,  in  the 
following  manner :  The  seed  is  sown  in  beds  of 
fine  mould,  and  transplanted  the  beginning  of 
May  ;  the  plants  are  set  at  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  feet  from  each  other,  and  are  iiilled  and  kept 
continually  free  of  weeds  :  when  as  many  leaves 
have  shot  ont  as  the  soil  will  nourish  to  advantage, 
(he  top  of  the  j)lant  is  broken  off,  which  prevents 
its  growing  higher:  it  is  carefully  kept  clear  of 
■worms,  and  the  suckers,  which  put  out  between  the 
leaves,  are  taken  oft"  at  proper  times,  till  the  plant 
arrives  at  perfection,  which  is  in  August :  when  the 
leaves  turn  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  begin  to  be 
spotted,  the  plant  is  cut  down  and  hung  up  to  dry, 
ailer  having  sweat  in  heaps  one  night.  When  it 
can  be  handled  without  crumbling,  which  is  alwaj's 
in  moist  weather,  the  leaves  arc  stripped  from  the 
Stalk,  and  tied  in  bundles,  and  packed  for  expor- 
tation in  hogsheads  containing  800  or  900  pounds. 
No  suckers  nor  ground  leaves  are  allowed  to  be 
merchantable.  An  industrious  person  may  manage 
6000  plants  of  tobacco,  (which  yield  1000  lb.)  and 
four  acres  of  Indian  corn. 

All  the  low-land  is  very  woody,  like  one  continu- 
ed forest,  no  part  cleared,  but  what  is  cleared  by  the 
English  ;  who,  though  they  are  seated  pretty  close 
one  to  another,  cannot  see  their  next  neighbour's 
house  for  trees.  Indeed  it  is  expected  (hat  it  will 
be  otherwise  in  a  few  years  ;  for  the  tobacco  trade 
destroys  abuiulance  of  timber,  both  for  making  of 
hogsheads  and  building  tobacco  bouses,  besides 
clearing  of  ground  yearly  for  planting. 

Maryland  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  soil  sandy,  and 
free  from  stone,  which  makes  it  very  convenient 
for  travelling,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  shoeing 
their  Lorscs,  except  in  frosty  weather ;  and  what 


with  the  goodness  of  their  little  horse?,  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  roads,  people,  upon  occasion, 
can  travel  50  miles  in  a  sumnu-r's  afternoon,  and 
sometimes  100  miles  in  a  day  ;  but  then  their  miles 
are  not  accounted  so  long  as  in  Kngland. 

The  rich  and  plentiful  gifts  of  Nature  add  much 
to  the  happiness  of  the  place  ;  the  three  elements 
aflbrding  plenty  of  food  for  (he  use  of  man,  as 
deer,  fowl,  both  water  and  land  ;  and  for  (he 
preservation  of  health,  many  excellent  herbs  and 
roots,  Ihe  discovery  of  whose  virtue  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  Indians. 

They  have  timber  of  several  kinds,  good  for 
building,  and  of  them  several  sorts  of  oak  ;  as 
red,  wliite,  black,  chesnut,  water,  Spanish,  and 
line  oaks,  (which  last  bears  a  leaf  like  a  willow), 
cedar  white  and  red  ;  the  latler  serves  only  for 
posts  and  ground-sels ;  the  white  to  rive  or  split 
into  boards,  that  being  the  freest  from  knots,  and 
goes  under  tiic  name  of  cypress,  though  it  is  falsely 
so  termed.  There  is  a  tree  called  cypress,  which 
is  cxtraordiiuirily  large  in  bulk,  and  bears  a  leaf 
like  the  sensitive  plant.  It  is  soft,  spongy,  will  not 
rive,  and  is  fit  for  no  use.  Their  black  walnut  is 
mightily  esteemed  by  the  joiners  for  its  grain  and 
colour.  There  is  a  sort  of  poplar  that  makes  good 
white  plank.  It  is  a  large  tree,  and  bears  a  Howcr 
like  a  tulip.  They  have  plenty  of  )iirie  and 
dogwood,  which  is  a  fine  flower-bearing  plant, 
sassafras,  locust,  a  tree  of  quick  growth,  and  very 
durable  in  building ;  hickory,  of  which  there 
are  two  sorts,  red  and  while  ;  (he  latter  serves 
chiefly  for  fire-wood,  being  the  best  for  that  use. 
There  is  abundance  of  cbesnuts  and  cA/w^wc/Jwr*,  an- 
other species  of  chcsnuts  ;  a  sort  of  elm  like  a  Dutch 
elm  ;  and  the  sugar  ])lants  and  other  trees,  shrnhs, 
and  fruits,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Virginia.  In 
Maryland  is  a  kind  of  elder,  whose  bark  is  closely 
guarded  with  prickles,  like  a  briar  ;  the  tulij)- 
bearing  laurel  and  myrtle  of  several  sorts,  one  of 
which  bears  a  berry  that  is  worked  up,  in  the 
e.  shore,  to  a  kind  of  green  wax,  very  proper 
to  make  candles  with,  if  mixed  with  tallow.  The 
staples  are  wheat  aiul  tobacco  ;  and  in  the  interior 
country,  on  the  uplands,  considerable  quantities  of 
hemp  and  flax  are  raised. 

The  humming-bird  and  mocking-bird  arc  the 
most  curious  birds  in  this  province,  and  the  rattle- 
snake is  the  most  noted  of  reptiles. 

The  air  is  now  more  wholesome  than  formerly, 
which  proceeds  from  the  opening  of  the  country, 
the  air  having  by  that  means  a  freer  motion.  The 
summers  now  are  not  extremely  hot,  as  in  the  first 
settling ;  but  the  winters  are  generally  severe. 
The  H,  e.  wind  is  then  very  sharp,  and  even  cools 
the  air  very  much  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  w  hf  nj 
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[a  sudden  v.  a.  blast  (oo  often  strikes  the  la- 
bourers widi  fevers,  if  tlicy  are  not  careful  to 
provide  for  if,  by  putting  on  their  clothes  while 
they  are  at  work. 

It  is  observable  in  the  Indians,  that  though  they 
arc  a  people  very  timorous,  and  cowardly  in  tight, 
yet  when  taken  prisoners,  and  condemned,  they 
will  die  like  licroes,  braving  tlic  most  exquisite 
tortures  that  can  be  invented,  and  singing  all  the 
time  they  are  upon  the  rack. 

The  inhabitants,  except  in  the  populous  towns, 
live  on  their  plantations  often  several  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  To  an  inhabitant  of  the  middle, 
and  especially  of  the  e,  states,  which  are 
thickly  peopled,  they  appear  to  live  retired  and 
unsocial  lives.  The  Negroes  perform  all  the 
manual  labour.  The  inhabitants  of  the  populous 
towns,  and  those  from  the  country  who  have  inter- 
course with  them,  are  in  their  manners  and  customs 
genteel  and  agreeable. 

The  inliabitants  ar*;  made  up  of  various  nations, 
of  many  different  religious  sentiments ;  few  general 
observations,  therelbre,  of  a  characteristical  kind, 
will  apply.  It  may  be  said,  however,  with  great 
truth,  that  they  are  in  general  very  federal,  and 
friends  to  gooil  government.  They  owe  little 
money  as  a  stale,  and  are  willing  and  able  to  dis- 
charge their  debts.  Their  credit  is  very  good  ; 
and  although  they  have  so  great  a  proportion  of 
slaves,  yet  a  mimberof  gentlemen  of  in/luence  have 
evinced  their  humanity  and  their  disposition  to 
abolish  so  disreputable  a  tralfic,  by  fbrining  them- 
selves into  a  society  for  the  abolition  of  Negro 
slavery. 

The  trade  of  Maryland  is  principally  carried  on 
from  Ualtimore,  witli  the  other  states,  with  the  W. 
Indies,  and  with  some  parts  of  Europe.  To  these 
])laces  they  send  annuallj'-  about  30,000  hogslieads 
of  tobacco,  besides  large  quanties  of  wheat,  flour, 
pig-iron,  lumber,  and  corn  ;  beans,  pork,  and  flax- 
seed in  small  quantifies  :  and  receive  in  return 
clotliing  fijr  themselves  and  Negroes,  and  other 
dry  goods,  wines,  spirits,  sugars,  and  other  W. 
India  cotnmoilities.  The  balance  is  generally  in 
their  favour. 

The  total  amoimt  of  exports  from  Baltimore  in 

Dollars.  Cls. 
lim  was  ...  -  g,027,777  C4 
Value  of  imports  for  the  same  year     1,945,899  55 

1791  -         -  -         -        2,239,tJ90  96 

1792  -  -  -         -         2,ti23,^.08  33 

1793  -         -  -        -        3,bfi3,053  50 

1794  -  -  -         -         5,081),  190  50 

1795  -  -  -         -         5,811,379  55 
Jn  the  year  1791,  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported 


was  205,571  bushels;  Indian  corn  205,643  do. ; 
buck-wheat  4286  do.  ;  peas  10,619  do.;  besides 
151,445  barrels  of  wheat  flower;  4325  do.  In- 
dian meal;  6761  do.  bread;  and  3104  kegs  of 
crackers. 

The  Roman  Catholics  were  the  first  settlers  in 
Maryland.  Besides  these,  there  are  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Presby- 
terians, German  Calvinisfs,  Cierman  Lutherans, 
Friends,  Baptists,  Mctliodists,  Mennonists,  Nico- 
lites  or  New  Quakers;  who  all  enjoy  liberty  of 
conscience.  The  seminaries  of  learning  are  as 
follow:  Washington  academy,  in  Somerset  county, 
which  was  instituted  by  law  in  1779.  Washington 
college,  instituted  at  Chestcrtown,  in  Kent  county, 
in  1782.  By  a  law  enacted  in  I7S7,  a  permanent 
fund  was  granted  to  this  institution  of  1230/.  a 
year,  currency.  St.  John's  college  was  instituted 
in  1784,  to  which  a  permanent  fund  is  assigned, 
of  1750/.  a  year.  This  college  is  to  be  at  Anna- 
polis, where  a  building  is  now  prepared  for  it. 
Very  liberal  subscriptions  were  obtained  toAvanls 
foumling  and  carrying  on  these  seminaries.  The 
two  colleges  con>titute  one  universitj-,  by  flie 
name  of  '  the  University  of  Maryland,'  whereof 
the  governor  of  the  state,  for  the  time  being,  is 
chancellor,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  them,  vice- 
chancellor.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  also 
erected  a  college  at  Georgetown,  on  Patowmack 
river,  for  the  promotion  of  general  literature.  In 
1785,  the  Methodists  instituted  a  college  at 
Abinglon,  in  Hartford  county,  by  the  name  of 
Cokesbury  College. 

The  legislature  of  this  state  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  branches,  a  senate  and  house  of  delegates 
and  styled  the  General  Assembly  of  Marylantl.  Ou 
the  second  Monday  in  November,  annually,  a 
governor  is  appointed  by  the  joint  ballot  of  "both 
houses.  The  governor  cannot  continue  in  oHice 
longer  than  three  years  successively. 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  the  government 
was  vested  by  charter  in  the  proprietary  of  Eord 
Baltimore.  In  the  year  1689,  it  was  taken  out  of 
his  hands  by  the  grand  convention  of  England  ; 
and  in  1692,  Mr.  Copely  was  appointed  governor^ 
by  commission  from  William  anti  Mary.  In  1692 
the  Protestant  religion  was  established  by  law.  In 
1716,  the  government  of  this  province  was  restor- 
ed to  the  proprietary,  nn(l  continued  in  his  hands 
till  the  late  revolution,  when,  though  a  minor,  his 
properly  in  the  lands  was  confiscatcil,  and  tlic 
government  assumed  by  the  freemen  of  the  pro- 
vince, who,  in  1776,  Ibrmeil  the  constitution  no>¥ 
existing.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Henry  Harford, 
Esq.  the  natural  sou  and  heir  of  Lord  Baltiiuorc,] 
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'  [petitioned  the  legislature  of  Maryland  for  his 
estate;  but  liis  petition  Mas  not  granted.  Mr, 
liarlord  estiniatcil  liis  loss  of  quit-rents,  valued  at 
t\vent\  years  purchase,  and  includinnf  arrears,  at 
25!l,488/.  54-.  dollars  at  7s.  6tl.—and  the  value 
ofhisnuuiors  and  reserved  lands,  at  327,441/.  of 
the  satue  money. 

List   of  Governors  of  Maryland,   with  the   dates 
of    their   appointments. 
Hon.  Leonard  Calvert,  Esq.  appointed 


Hon.  Thomas  Green,  Esq. 
Hon.  \\'illiani  Stone,  Esq. 
Theijovernment  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  parliament  commissioners  during 
the  time  of  Oliver  CromweU's  usurpa- 
tion -  *-  -  - 
The  commissioners,  by  certain  articles 
of  agreement  then  entered  into,  delivered 
up    the  government   into   the    hands   of 
Jonah  Fendall,  I'^sq.  then  governor 
Hon.   Philip  ("alvert,  made  governor 
Charles  Calvert,    Esq. 
Upon  the  death  of  Cecilius,  the  go- 
vernment descended    to    Charles    Lord 
Baltimore,  who  came  into  the  province 
Thomas  Notly,  E^q.  governor 
Who  continued  till  his  Lordship  return- 
ed a  second  time  to  the  province  in 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary  took 
upon  them  the  government,  and  appoint- 
ed Jjyonel  Copley,  Esq.  governor 
Erancis  Nicholson^  Esq. 
Upon  the  ileath  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
government  was  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  King  William  IH. 

Nathaniel   Hlackislon,   Esq.  governor 
By  the  death  of  King   William  IH. 
Queen  Ann  took   upon  her  the  govern- 
ment ;    and    the     same    governor    was 
coiitiTmed  .  .  -  - 

Thomas  Finch,   Esq.  president 
John  Seymore,  Esq.  governor 
Edward  Lloyd*,  Esq.  president 
John   Hart,    Esq.  governor 
Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Ann,  King 
George   L  took   upon  him  the   govern- 
ment ;  and  the  same  governor  was  con- 
tinued .... 
The     government     was     restored    to 
Charles  Lord  Baltimore,   who   issued  a 
hew  commission  to  .lohn  Hart,  Esq. 
Charles  Calvert,  Esq.  governor 
Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  Esq.  gover- 
nor           .  .  -        -  - 
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1 658 
I6G0 
1662 


1675 

1678 

1681 


1692 
1694 


1696 
1699 


1701-2 
1703 
1704 
1704 
1714 


1715 


1716 
1720 

1727 
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The  proprietor  came  into  the  province 
in  -  -  - 

And  returned  to  England 
Samuel  Ogle,  Esc|.  governor 
Thomas  Bladen,  Esq.  governor 
Samuel  Oglc^Esq.  governor 
By  the   tleath  of  Charles  Lord  Balti- 
more, the  province  descended  to  his  son 
Frederick.       (lovernor   Ogle    died   the 
same  year  ... 

Benjamin  Tasker,  Esq.  president 
Horatio  Sharp,  Esq.  governor 
Robert   Eden,   l-lsq.  governor 
Frederick,  Lord  liaron  of  Baltimore, 
died  -  -  -  - 

Robert   Eden,  Esq.   governor 


1733 
1 734 
1737 
I7VJ 
1747 


1751 
J  751 
J  753 
17U9 

1771 
J  773 

Some  of  the  governors  since  the  revolution  have 
been : 

Thomas  Johnson,  Jun.     William  Smallwood, 
William  Paca,  Johii  Eager  Howard, 

Thomas  Sim  Lee,  (ieorge  Plater.] 

[MAnvi.ANu   Point  is   formed    by   a   bend   in 
Patowmack  river,  ?/.  of  port  Tobacco.] 

MAS.4,  or  Mash  A,  a  large  river  of  the  country 
of  Las  Amazonas,  to  the  «.  of  the  Marauon.     It 


runs  from  w.  n. 


to  e.  s.  c.  and  turfiins  after- 


wards to  e.  enters  by  the  s.  ii  to  the  Napo.  In 
the  forests  and  woods  in  its  vicinity  dwell  the  na- 
tion of  the  barbarian  Massamaes  nation,  and  on  the 
)i.  that  of  the  Ardas. 

MASACRE.     SeeDELFiNA. 

MASAGUA,  San  Luis  de,  a  settlement  of  the 
province  and  akalJin  mai/or  of  Guazacapan  in  the 
kingdom  of  Guatemala  ;  annexed  to  the  curacy  of 
Nuestra  Seuora  de  la  Concepcion  de  Escuit\tlo. 

Masagua,  another  settlement,  with  the  dedi- 
catory title  of  Santa  Catalina,  in  the  province  and 
corregimiento  of  Sonsonale  in  the  same  kingdom  ; 
annexed  to  the  curacy  of  San  Justo  iNavizalco. 

Masacua,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
La  Candclaria,  in  the  province  and  corrc^imicnto 
of  Santa  Ana,  in  the  same  kingdom  ;  amiexed  to 
the  curacy  of  San  Esteban  de  4'existepcque. 

Masagua,  another,  with  the  dedicatory  title  of 
San  Pedro,  in  the  province  and  alcufdiit  maijor  of 
San  Salvador.  It  contains  1120  Indians,  inchuling 
those  of  some  other  seven  small  settlements  annexed 
to  its  curacy. 

MASAIA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Nicaragua  in  the  kingdom  of  Guate- 
mala ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  great  lake,  at 
the  mouth  which  leads  to  the  Estero  or  Salt 
lake. 

Masaia,  a  volcano  of  this  jjrovince  and  king- 
dom,   which    the   Spaniards   called    Inlierno    tk 


^ 


MAS 

Masaya  or  do  Nicaragua.  It  lies  in^fhc  sierra, 
wliich  is  llirec  leagues  from  two  very  large  lakes, 
And  not  distant  from  tlie  former  settlement,  on  a 
ro\!iid  eminence.  The  parts  surrounding  it  are 
full  of  caverns,  and  the  ground,  resoundtng  under 
tlic  step,  indicates  that  it  is  iiollow.  The  access 
to  the  volcano  is  not  diflicult,  and  it  is  possible 
to  pursuethe  journey  to  its  summit  on  horse-back,' 
tlie  distance  being  somewhat  more  than  half  a 
league.  It  is  open  at  the  top,  and  the  crater, 
wliich  is  round,  is  about  1500 paces  wide,  and  more 
tlian  ^200  fathoms  deep,  according  to  the  Bishop 
Fr.  Bartolome  de  lasCasas:  on  one  side  the  ground 
is  sloped  off  to  a  spot  where  there  is  a  well,  and 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a  hat  with  the  crown 
downwards. 

On  the  top_of  the  mountain  are  some  ieocnles 
or  aKars,  on  which  the  Indians  used  to  invoke 
ond  offer  sacrifices  to  tlu-ir  deities  ;  and  if,  occa- 
sionally, there  should  be  a  drought,  they  would 
throw  some  boys  h.:.idlong  down  from  the  top  of 
the  nuniiilairi,  thinking  that  tiiereby  they  should 
be  sure  of  securing  the  necessary  raiij.  In  this 
well,  which,  according  to  the  aforesaicn^fe^ior,  is 
from  25  to  35  paces  in  diameter,  is  found  the  mat- 
ter of  the  volcano,  which  appears  to  be  a  melted 
and  burning  metal,  and  whicli  may  be  seen  very 
easily  from  the  oide  of  the  well.  This  mass  of 
matter  is  here,  as  in  the  chief  crater,  iti  continual 
motion  ;  there  is  a  noise  of  water  boiling  most 
furiously,  and  sometimes,  all  in  an  instant,  a  wave 
will  burst  out  as  high  as  a  tower,  and  dash  back 
again  with  ^  great  noise,  exactly  similar  to  that 
when  a  sea  breaks  upon  a  rock.  Tin-  light,  at  tbe 
same  lime,  is  such,  that  in  the  darkest  night  a  per- 
son may  see  to  leatl  at  a  league's  distance;  and  the 
same  may  be  distinguished  25  leagues  at  sea. 

The  v^paiiiards  thought  that  the  melted  metal 
was  gold,  and  for  the  purpose  of  catching  some 
they  iiivetiti'd,  in  153S,  a  machine,  which  was  a 
sort  of  iron  caldron,  attached  and  suspended  over 
the  crater  by  a  large  cliiiin;  this,  luyvever,  broke, 
and  the  greater  part  (jf  the  cnUlron  was  torn  away, 
thoui-h  to  that  \yiiich  remained  were  found  amal- 
gamated certain/ particles  of  nu'lal,  the  virtues  and 
qualities  of  wli|ch  mo  ateliymist  has  been  able  to 
discover,  or  even  to  sotteii,  so  as  to  work  on  tlic 
anvil. 

M.ASAIMTL.A,  a  settlement  of  the  he-d  set- 
tlement  and  dlcalilla  vnti/vr  of  Zapotian  in  Nueva 
Kspana.  Its  po|)ulatioii  is  large,  and  it  contains 
a  convent  of  the  religious  order  of  San  I'Vaiicisco. 

MASAM.MilS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians, 
who  dwell  to  the;t.  s.  te>.  ot  the   river   Napo,  and 
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».lt.  e.  of  the  Nanay.  They  take  their  name  from 
the  river  Masa,  which  la vestl'.eir  territory  ;  bounded 
by  some  other  barbarian  nations,  and  on  the  n.  n.e. 
by  the  Ardas.  Thej'  had  formerly  a  settlement, 
of  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  Masamaes,  in  the 
missions  of  Napo,  of  the  regulars  of  the  company, 
in  the  province  of  Quito  ;  but  the  natives  who 
composed  it  having  dwindle<l  away,  the  rest  were 
transferred  to  the  settlement  of  San  IVaneisco  Regis. 
The  former  settlement  was  in  lat.  2'  38'  .t. 

[MASANETTE,  Point,  on  the  i.  side  of  Clia- 
leur  ba}',  lies  about  xs.  by  n.  above  a  league  and  a 
half  from  Caraguil  islaml,  between  which  and  tho 
island  runs  the  main  channel. J 

iMASAPONAX,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  colony  of  Virginia  in  N.  America.  It  runs 
c.  and  enters  the  Uapahanock. 

MASCA,  a  nation  of  Itidians  of  the  kingdom  of 
Peru,  one  of  the  first  which  formed  settlements 
agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  first  Emperor  Manco 
Inca.  They  were  established  to  the  v.  of  the  city 
of  Cuzco,  and  at  last  became  confounded  with 
the  other  Indians.  Indeed,  we  know  nothing 
more  of  them  than  what  is  related  by  the  Inca 
Garcilaso. 

[M.ASCOMY,  a  considerable  pond  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  s.  K<._p^art  of  Grafton  county, 
lying  partly  in  Lebanon  and  partly  in  Enheld  • 
townships.  This  pond  is  from  30  to  40  fathoms 
deep.  The  surrounding  land  bears  evident  marks, 
tliat  the  surface  of  this  pond  was  once  30  or  40 
feet  higher  than  its  present  level.  By  what  cause 
the  alteration  was  made,  and  at  what  time,  is  un- 
known ;  but  appearance  s  indicate  a  sudden  rup- 
ture, there  being  no  sign  of  any  margin  between  its 
former  and  present  height.  About  a  mile  distant 
from  its  outlet,  there  is  a  declivity  of  rocks,  40 
feet  higher  tliari  the  stream,  as  it  now  runs.  By 
the  situation  of  these  rocks,  it  appears  that  they 
were  once  a  fall,  over  w liich  the  water  flowed  ;  but 
it  has  now  made  for  itself  a  very  deej)  channel, 
through  solid  earth,  ru'arly  a  mile  in  length,  where 
it  seems  confined  for  futurity.] 

.MASCOTA,  a  settlement  of  the  head  settlement 
and  afca/dia  mayor  of  Ostotijjac  in  Nueva  Es- 
pana  ;  five  leagues  to  the  5.  of  the  same  head  set- 
tlement. 

iM.VSCOLiTINS,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians 
of  New  France  or  ("anatla,  whodwell  to  the  .t.  of 
tin-  bay  of  Puautos.  Some  French  geogra pliers 
call  this  te/ritory  Eand  of  Fire,  and  its  inhabitants 
Nation  of  Fire.  This  mistake  apjiears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  similarity  of  the  Indian  terms  Mns- 
coulenec  and  Ma>coutens.  In  tact,  .Mascouteiicc 
3   li 
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is  the  proper  name,  a  word  sif^nifyinjj  a  plain  open 
country,  with  little  wood  ;  but  the  Poulcovatiinis 
Indians  pronouncing  this  word  Mascoulins,  and 
the  French  having  heard  of  a  very  similar  sound 
used  by  the  savages  to  express  fire,  concluded 
that  such  was  the  name  of  tiie  nation  of  >vhich  we 
are  treating. 

It  is  bounded  liy  the  nation  of  the  Ivickapous, 
and  with  these  it  lias  preserved  a  continual  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  In  JlJTi?,  the  Father  Alouez 
and  Dablon,  of  the  abolished  order  of  Jesuits, en- 
tered here  to  preach  the  gospel.  These  were  fol- 
lowed in  their  labours  by  others,  and  particularly 
the  Fatlier  Mermet,  who,  being  jjcrsnaded  by 
Mr.  Jncherian,  native  of  Canada,  undertook  their 
converson  in  1700.  .Ill,  however,  met  with  little 
success,  such  was  the  indocility  and  superstition 
of  that  nation. 

MASilDAN,  a  bay  of  N.  America,  between 
Acapuico  and  Aquara,  near  the  cape  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  where  Sir  Tiioinas  Cavendish  anchored 
after  he  had  passed  the  straits  of  Magellan. 

MASEITA,  a  small  river  of  the  piovince  and 
captains/lip  of  Maranan  in  Brazil,  it  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  >i.  bjtw.en  the  rivers  Tapicura  and 
Maradi,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  which  forms 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Marafion. 

MASHAMAYO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Mainas  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito.  It  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Iquitos  In- 
dians, runs  e.  and  enters  the  Na|)o. 

fMASIIEET.     See  Hancock's  River.] 

MASI,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  N.  Caro- 
lina ;  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Albania. 

MASIUAHIBENIS,  a  barbarous  and  nnme- 
rous  nation  of  Indians,  who  dwell  in  the  llanttras 
of  the  river  Mela,  to  the  i.  w.  They  first  began 
to  be  reduced  to  the  Catholic  faith  with  great 
success  in  the  year  1726,  when  several  flourishing 
settlements  were  established,  which  continued  to 
increase  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits  of  the 
province  of  Santa  Fc,  until  17G7. 

MASKOUTENS,  also  Mascootins,  and  call- 
ed by  Mr.  de  la  Potheric,  Mascoutechs,  a  river 
of  New  France  or  Canada  in  IS.  America.  It 
runs  s.  e.  and  enters  tlie  lake  of  Kitcliigamin. 

[MASON,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  on  the  5.  side 
of  Ohio  river.  It  contains  2267  inhabitants,  of 
whom  208  are  slaves.] 

[Maso.v,  a  township  in  Hillsborongh  county, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Massachusetts  line,  abont 
70  miles  a',  of  Portsmouth,  and  30  n.  zo.  of  Bos- 
ton. It  was  incorporated  in  1768,  and  contains 
922  inhabitants.] 


MASPA,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Quixos  y  Macas  in  the  liingdom  of 
Quito.  It  is  much  reduced  and  poor,  and  four 
leagues  from  the  settlement  of  Piipallacta. 

MASPARIKJ,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vcrimient  of  Maracaibo.  It  rises  near  the  city  of 
Barinas  Nueva,  runs  .«.  s.  r.  and  enters  the  A  pure 
by  the  n.  side,  after  that  of  the  St.  Domingo. 

MASPHIS,  a  nation  of  barbarian  Indians  of 
New  France  or  Canada  ;  the  only  ones  who  as- 
sisted the  American  colonies,  now  the  United 
States,  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  by  which 
those  colonics  became  independent.  The  answer 
which  this  nation  returned  to  the  American  depu- 
ties is  very  singular,  "  Here  (said  they)  are  16». 
the  whole  of  our  revenue  ;  we  had,  indeed,  in- 
fended  to  buy  brandy  with  it,  but  we  will  drink 
water  ;  we  will  sally  forth  to  the  chase,  and  we 
will  sell  the  skins  of  the  beasts  that  we  kill,  that 
we  may  give  you  the  produce." 

[MASQUE  PocoNA,  a  jurisdiction  of  Charcas 
in  Peru,  extending  above  30  leagues.  Its  air  is 
hot,  but  not  too  great  for  vines.  The  city  of  the 
same  name,  where  the  bishop  of  Santa  Cruz  dc  la 
Sierra  resides,  is  very  thinly  iidiabited  ;  but  there 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  jurisdiction  several  popu- 
lous towns.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
fruits;  honey  and  wax  constitute  a  principal  part 
of  its  trade.] 

[MASQUES,  or  Chilques  and  Masques,  a 
jurisdiction  of  ("usco  in  Peru,  which  begins  about 
seven  or  eight  leagues  from  Cusco,  extending 
about  30  in  length.     See  Chu.qies.] 

MASQUINCWGE,  a  river  of  New  Fcance  or 
Canada.  It  rises  from  the  lakes  in  the  country  of 
the  Algonovins  Indians,  runs  s.  e.  and  enters  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  lake  or  pool  which  this 
river  forms,  and  known  by  the  name  of  San  Pierre. 

[MASSAC,  a  fort  built  by  the  French,  on  the 
M.  u).  side  of  the  Ohio,  about  1 1  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Tennessee  river.  Its  remains  stand  on  a 
hiffh  bank,  in  a  healthv  agreeable  situation.] 

MASSACHUSETTS,  a  province  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, one  of  those  which  compose  the  republic  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  included  in  New  England, 
and  is  a  principal  of  the  four  parts  into  which  this 
republic  is  divided  ;  boundeil  h.  by  New  Hamp- 
shire, f.  ands.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Connecticut,  and  a),  by  New  York.  It 
is  170  miles  in  length,  and  94  at  its  greatest 
width.  It  had  from  its  first  establishment,  when 
it  was  only  a  colony  of  England,  the  privilege  of 
electing  its  magistrates,  governor,  and  assembly; 
as  also  to  form  and  establish  such  laws  as  it  might 
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think  necessary  for  its  government,  without  being 
subject  citlicr  lo  the  .npprobation  of  the  king  or 
parliament ;  but  its  inhabitants  having  been  ac- 
cused of  certain  abuses  which  tlicy  had  made  of 
this  lil)crty,  tliey  were  at  last  divested  of  these 
riglits  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  diaries  II. 
This  led  to  an  insurrection;  but  they  some  time 
afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  another  patent 
of  privileges,  which,  altiiongh  very  favourable,  was 
nevertheless  inferior  to  that  which  they  before  pos- 
sessesed,  since  now  the  court  had  reserved  to  itself 
the  authority  of  nominatiii<T  (he  governor  and  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  repnl)lic,  and  of  the  militia  ; 
and  even  althougli  the  council  was  elected  by  de- 
puties of  the  people,  yet  diil  the  governor  reserve 
to  himself  the  right  of  disapproving  their  choice, 
a  system  which  was  suflicient  to  do  away  in  lolo 
their  accuitomed  prerogative. 

The  appeals  which  concerned  300/.  and  up- 
wards, Acere  to  be  referreil  to  the  king  and  his 
council,  a  practice  both  legal  and  constitutional ; 
but  if  they  were  not  disapproved  by  the  end  of 
three  years,  they  were  considered  valid  and  au- 
thorised. There  existed  a  dispute  for  many  years 
with  the  Eniilish  court  respecting  the  salary  of  the 
governor  of  this  province. 

This  state  abounds  iu  neat  cattle,  pigs,  birds, 
and  fish.  The  iidiabitants  employ  themselves  iu 
making  manufactures  of  Jlax,  wool,  and  skins. 
On  account  of  abundance  of  the  timber  requisite 
for  ship-building,  a  considerable  number  of  vessels 
are  constructed.  Here  are  mines  of  iron  and  cop- 
per,  and  some  of  the  former  have  been  worked. 
Its  manufactures,  and  especially  those  of  hats, 
hr-.ve  fallen  ofl"  considerably,  owing  to  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  English. 

This  province  provides  salted  meat  and  fish  to 
the  Antilles  islands,  receiving  in  exchange  sugar 
and  molasses.  Here  are  stills  for  making  rum, 
also  some  su!;ar-mills.  It  was  the  most  powerful 
colony  the  Eiiirlisli  had.  Its  inhabitants  iunounted, 
previously  to  tli(^  war  of  their  in(le])endeiic:e,  to 
400,(100,  hO,000  of  whom  were  capal)le  of  bearing 
arms  ;  and  all  had  the  liberty  of  following  their 
ow  ti  religion. 

In  17^1,  this  province  suffered  much  from  tlie 
epidemic  disorder,  the  small-pox,  and,  the  deaths 
being  very  numerous,  a  celebrated  physician 
adopted  llie|)lanof  inoculation,  practising  it  not 
only  upon  his  wife  and  children,  but  also  U|x>n 
himself;  when  sucli  was  the  iijuorance  and  fanati- 
cism of  the  peo|ile,  that  they  declared  the  jiractice 
to  be  sonu'lhiMii:  monstrous,  and  to  have  had  its 
origin  iu  the  infernal  regions  :  and,  accordinfjly, 
having  ascertained  that  a  certain  person  had  under* 


gone  the  process,  a  large  parly  convened  at  mid- 
niijht  near  his  house,  and  breaking  open  one  of  the 
windows,  threw  in  a  lighted  granade  full  of  com- 
bustibles. Indeed,  the  whole  jM'opIe  being  thus 
averse  lo  this  new  mode  of  practice,  (he  magis- 
trates found  it  necessary  lo  ptohibit  it  for  fear  of 
a  general  sedition  ;  tliey  therefore  convened  the 
physicians,  who,  either  from  fear  or  other  policy, 
declared  iiiocidation  to  be  jjrcjudical ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  a  bill  was  passed  (o  its  prohibi- 
tion, with  a  degree  of  universal  satisfaction  that 
has  never  been  equalled.  But  the  folly  of  this 
measure  has  been  out-done  by  the  cruelty  of  an- 
other, which  offered  a  specific  reward  (o  any  one 
who  should  |iut  to  death  an  Indian  ;  and,  in  1724, 
a  sum  of  22501.  sterling  was  paid  to  John  Love- 
well,  from  his  having,  in  a  company  of  wretches 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  down  those  un- 
happy creatures,  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
chase  of  wild  beasts,  put  to  death  10  whilst  they 
were  sleeping  round  their  hut.  With  this  black 
act  cast  into  their  tce(h,  let  (he  Englis'i  vaunt  of 
their  humanity,  and  declaim  against  the  pre(ended 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  iu  America;  (or  these, 
even  were  they  true,  have  never  come  up  (o  such 
barbarism  as  we  have  just  related  ;  a  barbarism 
which  cannot  find  its  equal  in  any  other  natic* 
whatsoever. 

[In  Massachusetts  are  to  be  found  all  the  varie- 
ties of  soil,  from  very  good  to  very  bad,  capable  of 
yielding  all  the  different  productions  conunon  to 
the  climate,  such  as  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat,  bar- 
ky, oats,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  potatoes,  field  beat;* 
and  peas,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
&c.  That  part  of  the  state  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Old  or  Plymouth  Colony,  in- 
cluding the  counties  of  Barnstable,  Duke's,  j\an- 
(ncket,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  in  point  of' soil,  is 
(he  poorest  p.'iit  of  the  stale,  being  generally  sandy 
and  light,  interspersed,  however,  w  itli  many  excel- 
lent tracts  of  land.  The  n.  middle,  and  u\  parts 
of  the  state  have,  generally  sjieaking,  a  strong, 
good  soil,  adapted  to  grazing  and  grain  ;  very  si- 
milar to  the  soil  of  New  lianipshire  and  \'ermout 
on  one  side,  and  to  that  ot  Hliodr  Island  and  Con- 
necticut on  the  other.  It  has  been  observed  that 
theeU'ecIs  of  (her.  winds  extend  farther  inland  than 
formerly,  and  injure  the  tender  fruits,  particularly 
the  peach,  and  even  the  more  hardy  a|-.ple.  The 
avi-rage  produce  of  the  good  lands,  well  i  nllivaled, 
has  been  estimated  as  follows:  40  busliels  ol  com 
on  an  acre,  .'.0  of  barley,  'iO  of  wheat,  i'O  of  rye, 
JOO  of  potatoes.  Trie  st;i|ile  commoilitu's  of  ihis 
state  are  fish,  heef,  lumber,  &c. 

The  country  is   well  watered   by   u  number  of 
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fsmiill  rivers,  some  of  whicli  fall  into  Conneclicut 
livi-r,  wliicli  passes  s.  (Iiioiiiili  llic  to.  part  of  tlie 
state  ;  others  niii  w.  lo  Merrimack  river,  wliich 
enters  I'roin  New  IIain))sliire,  and  waters  the  «.  e. 
corner  of  the  state;  others  pass  into  (yoiiiiecticut 
and  Rhode  Islaiiil  ;  iMy^tick  and  Charles  rivers 
fall  inio  Mostoii  hay ;  others  (all  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  in  iliflerenl  parts  of  the  sea-coast.  The  chief 
capes  are  Ann,  ('od,  Malal)ar,  Poije,  Cay  head, 
Sec.  The  most  noted  hays  ari-  Massachusetts,  Ips- 
wich, Boston,  Plynioiidi,  l{ariistal)le,  and  Buz- 
zard's. Tliere  are  many  other  hays  of  less  note. 
The  chief  islands  are  Plumh  Island,  Nantucket, 
Martha's  V^ineyartl,  Eli/abe(h  islands,  and  nume- 
rous small  isles  in  Boston  hay. 

The  chief  iron  manufactures  in  this  state  are  de- 
scriheil  in  tiie  account  of  Plymouth  and  Bristol 
counties,  and  their  towns  Taunton,  Brid»-ewater, 
Middleboroui;li,  iS:c.  where  nails  have  been  made 
iu  such  quantities  as  to  prevent,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  importation  of  them  from  Great  Britain. 
Nail-makin?  was  not  an  object  of  considerable  at- 
tention, until  the  general  court  laid  a  duty  on  im- 
ported nails  of  every  size.  This  soon  "  gave 
nerves  to  (he  arm,  and  motion  to  the  hammer  ;  and 
from  400  to  500  nails  indiftercntly  made  by  one 
hand  in  one  daj',  1000  are  now  well  made  in  tlie 
same  time."  The  machine  invented  by  Caleb 
Leach  of  Plymouth,  will  cut  and  head  5000  nails 
in  a  day,  under  tlie  direction  of  a  youth  of  either 
sex.  There  is  a  machine  for  cutting  nails  at  New- 
bury jwrt,  invented  by  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  which 
will  turn  out  2CO,000  nails  in  a  day.  The  nails 
are  said  to  have  a  decided  superiority  over  those  of 
f^nglish  manua'ture,  and  are  sold  20  per  c<-nt. 
cheaper.  Tiiere  are  duck  manufactories  at  Bos- 
ton, Salem,  Haverhill,  and  Springfiehl,  which  are 
in  a  promising  way.  Manufactories  of  cotton  and 
woollen  have  been  attempted  with  various  success 
at  Beverley,  Worcester,  Boston,  and  Newbury. 
There  are  in  this  stale  upwards  of  20  pnper  mills, 
■which  make  more  than  70,000  reams  of  writing, 
printing,  and  wrap|)ing  jjaper,  atmuallv.  It  was 
estimated  in  1792,  that  20,000/.  worth  of  paper 
was  yearly  made  by  these  mills.  The  oilier  manu- 
factories for  collon  and  wool  cards,  playinij  cards, 
shoes,  lace,  wire,  &c.  are  noticed  untler  the  de- 
scription of  Boston,  Lynn,  Ipswich,  Dedham,  &c. 
There  are  several  snuff,  oil,  cliocolate,  and  powder 
mills,  in  different  parts  of  the  slale.  and  a  number 
of  iron  works  and  slitting  mills,  besides  other  mills, 
in  common  use  for  sawing  luinber,  grinding  grain, 
and  fulling  cloth.  There  were,  in  1792,  G2  distil- 
leries in  this  stale,  employed  in  distilling  from  fo- 
reign materials :    1,COO,C)00  gallons  have  been  dis- 


tilled in  one  year,  wliicli  n<  a  duty  of  II  cents  a 
gallon,  yields  a  revenue  to  llu;  government  of 
20y,0ti0  ilollars.  There  urc  indeed  few  articles 
which  are  essentially  necessary,  and  minister  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  lili-,  that  are  not  n\ami- 
faclured  in  this  state.  This  commonweallh  is  re- 
markable lor  its  liler;iry,  humane,  and  other  socie- 
ties, which  are  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 

Massachusetts  is  divided  into  the  following  coun- 
ties, whose  polls,  proportion  of  the  public  lax  of 
1000/.  and  number  of  senators  in  1793,  were  as 
follows : 


Polh: 

Counties. 

On  the  Thousand. 

Senat. 

3742 

Suffolk 

£.[}3 

14 

n 

4 

6142 

Norfolk 

68 

17 

3 

3 

1-2376 

Essex 

Vi3 

19 

7 

5 

loioyi 

Middlesex 

IfM 

13 

4{ 

4 

13912 

Hampshire 

III 

18 

Ok 

5 

13702 

Worcester 

127 

5 

Oj 

5 

ei9l2 

Plymouth 

59 

9 

01 

2 

3759 

Barnstable 

20 

15 

1H> 

763 

Duke's  County 

5 

9 

bif 

1 

1121 

and  Nantucket 

6 

13 

«o 

6547 

Bristol 

53 

19 

Gk 

2 

6265 

Berkshire 

52 

3 

Si 

2 

64f<4 

York 

50 

1 

9 

2 

bT23 

Cumberland 

V3 

6 

H 

2 

6349 

Lincoln 

50 

13 

lOi 

2 

1967 

Hancock 

J3 

i7 

j1 

1 

493 

Washington 

3 

1 

The  "five  counties  of  the  district  of  Maine,  in- 
cluded in  theabove,  belong  to  Massachusetts.  The 
town  of  Boston  is  rated  ill  3631  polls  ;  and  is  to 
pay  91/.  165. 8J(/.  on  the  1000/.  from  theabove 
scfiedide,  some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  sup- 
posed value  of  the  rateable  estates  in  each  county. 
A  conimillee  of  thegeticral  court  reported  the  above 
in  June  1793;  which  report  was  referred  lo  their 
next  session. 

The  militia  of  Massachusetts  is  composed  of  all 
the  able-bodied  white  male  citizens  from  18  lo  43 
years  of  age,  excepting  from  the  enrolment,  within 
these  ages,  clergy,  school-masters,  civil  ollirers  of 
im|)orlance,  cither  under  the  state  or  federal  go- 
vernment, and  also  those  who  have  held  any  mili- 
tary commission  whatever.  The  whole  is  Ibrmed 
into  10  divisions  and  21  brigades,  and  consists  of 
82  regiments  of  infantry  ;  48  troops,  composing  12 
squadrons  or  battalions,  of  cavalry  ;  and  36  com- 
panies of  artillery,  generally  two  to  each  brigade. 
These,  together,  compose  a  body  of  about  50,000 
infantry,  ^^2000  cavalry,  and   1500  artillery;  the] 
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Inftcr  are  fnrnisliod  with  60  fickl-pieccs,  and  with 
tumbrils  niid  ;ipp;iratus  coiiipli'tc.  Tliis  state,  iii- 
cliidiiii^  tlic  district  of  Maine,  owns  more  than  tliree 
times  as  many  tons  of  siiii)pin;i:  as  any  other  of  the 
states,  and  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  whole 
that  belonffs  to  the  United  Stales.  L'pwards  of 
29,000  tons  are  emijloyed  in  carrying  on  (he  fish- 
eries, 46,000  in  the  coastiriij  business,  and  96,56i 
in  tradinjj  wilh  almost  all  parts  of  tiie  world.  I*ot 
and  pearl  ashes,  staves,  flax-seed,  bees-wax,  &c. 
are  carried  cliielly  (o  Great  Britain,  in  remittance 
for  their  manufactures  ;  masts,  provisions,  &c.  to 
the  East  Indies;  fish,  oil,  beef,  pork,  lumber, 
candles,  &c.  are  carried  to  the  West  Indies  for 
tlicir  produce,  and  tiie  two  first  articles,  fish  and 
oil,  to  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  roofs,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  small  meats,  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  ;  hats,  saddlery,  cabinet-work, 
men's  and  women's  shoes,  nails,  tow-cloth,  barley, 
hops,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  to  the  s.  states.  The 
value  of  exports  in  ..he  year  ending  September  SO, 
1791,  was  2,445,975  dollars,  53  cents  ;  in  1792, 
2,889,922  dollars;  in  1793,  3,676,412  dollars; 
and  in  1794,  5,380,703  dollars. 

The  a',  part  of  this  state  is  somewhat  moun- 
tainous and  hilly.  See  New  I-^NOLANn.  Wa- 
chusett  mountain  in  Prinrctown,  Worcester  county, 
is  2989  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be 
seen  67  miles  ;  and  by  the  census  of  1810,  the 
population  of  this  state  amounted  to  472,040 
souls.] 

It  was  divided  into  10  coiinlies,  which  are, 
Hampshire,  Bristol, 

Suffolk,  Plymouth, 

Worcester,  Barnstable, 

Essex,  Duke  or  Isle  Martha, 

Middlesex,  Isle  of  Nantucket. 

In  the  above  counties  are  included  the  following 
cities  and  towns : 


1. 

Deer/ield, 

Canada, 

Blandford, 

Pequinng, 

Grenville, 

Saieni, 

Wcstfield, 

Petersham, 

Springfield,  the  capital. 

Naraganset, 

2. 

Greenwich, 

Koxbury, 

IJrimfield, 

Dorchester, 

KiniT^ton, 

Needham, 

IVlham, 

Med  way. 

Sunderland, 

Billingham, 

Had  lev. 

Wrentham, 

Iladiey,  North, 

Medfield, 

Northampton, 

Walpole, 

Northfield, 

Stoughton, 

Hatfield, 

Braiutrce, 

Weymouth, 

Higham, 

Milton, 

Dedham, 

Boston,  the  capital. 

'  3. 
Dudley, 
Stourbridge, 
\Vestern, 
I  lard  wick, 
New  Ipswich, 
Dorchester, 
J^iuneinburg, 
Bolton, 
Shrewsbury, 
Westborough, 
Hopkinton, 
Gralton, 
Menden, 
Uxbridge, 
Douglas, 
Oxfbrd, 
Sutton, 
Gore, 

Brook  field, 
Braintree, 
West- Wing, 
Rutland, 
H  olden, 
Worcester,  the  capital. 

4. 
Beverley, 
Middleton, 
Tapsfield, 
Andover, 
Bradford, 
Rowley, 
Newbury,. 
Almbury, 
Averliill, 
Methuen, 
Dracut, 
Lynn,  the  capital. 

5. 
Townshcnd, 
Hollis, 
Dunstable, 
Chelmsford, 
Reading, 
Maiden, 
Med  ford, 
Groton, 
Billericay, 
West  ford, 
Bedford, 


4S5 

Tewksburj, 

Lexington, 

AVoburn, 

Marborough, 

Stow, 

Concord, 

Waltham, 

Weston, 

Sherborn, 

Holliston, 

Charles  Town, 

Cambridge,  the  capitaL 

6. 
Attlcborough, 
Barriugton, 
Swansey, 
Dighfon, 
Rainham, 
Easton, 
Norton, 
Berkley, 
Freetown, 
Dartmouth, 
Taunton,  the  capital. 

7. 
Hanover, 
Abingdon, 
Duxbury, 
Kingston, 
Halifax, 
Pembroke, 
Bridgewater, 
Middleborough, 
Rochester, 
AV'areham, 
Plympion, 
Plymouth,  the  capital. 

8. 
Sandwich, 
Falmouth, 
Yarmouth, 
Harwich, 
Eastham, 
Silver  Spring, 
Billingsgate, 
Truro, 
Chatham, 
Bartistable,  the  capital. 

9. 
Chilmack, 
Tisbury, 
Edgar,  the  capital. 

10. 
Sherborne,  tli«  capital. 
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[The  Massachusetts  colony  may  be  considered  as 
llicparont  of  all  the  other  colonics  of  New  En<;;land. 
There  was  no  importation  of  planters  from  England 
(oany  part  of  the  continent  n.  of  Maryland,  except 
to  t  he  r>  1  assach  tisetls,  for  more  t  han  50  years  after  I  he 
colony  began.  In  the  first  10 years,  about  20,000 
souls  had  arrived  in  the  Massachusetts.  .Since  then, 
it  is  supposed  more  have  gone  from  hence  io  Eng- 
land, than  have  proceededTrom  thence  hither.  Pre- 
viously to  giving  a  more  detailed  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts, we  shall  ofl'er  some  accounts  of  the  original 
state  of  this  country,  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants 
and  soil. 

The  Massachusetts  first  planters  distinguished 
the  natives  by  four  divisions,  eastern,  western, 
northern,  and  southern.  The  e.  people  had  the 
general  name  of  Tarrateens  or  Tarrenteens;  they 
had  their  residence  at  Kennebcck,  and  the  other 
rivers  in  the  province  of  Maine,  and  country  e.  of 
it,  and  were  part  of  the  Indians  called  by  the 
French  Abenakis.  The  several  subdivisions  of 
these  Tarrenteens  or  Abenakis,  according  to  the 
rivers  where  they  dwelt  or  generally  resided,  as 
St.  John's,  Penobscot,  Norridgewock,  Anieris- 
coggin,  Saco,  &c.  were  not  known  to  the  English 
until  many  years  after.  There  was  great  enmity 
between  the  Tarrenteens  and  Aberginians,  or  In- 
dians of  Massachusetts  bay,  who  although  they 
liad  been  foruierl}-  a  great  |3eople,  yet  were  so  re- 
duced, that  upon  alarms,  they  would  fly  to  the 
English  liouscs  as  to  asylums,  where  the  Tarren- 
teens durst  not  pursue  them.  'Jhe  F"rench  traders 
were  better  known  than  the  English  to  these  Tar- 
renteens, and  early  planted  prejudices  against  the 
Eniilish,  which  could  never  be  eradicated.  These 
were  the  Indians  who  first  used  fire-arms,  which, 
with  ammunition,  they  obtainetl  from  the  French. 
The  second  year  after  the  Massachusetts  jjlanters 
arrived,  the  Tarrenteens  destroyed  some  of  the 
J'jiglish  who  went  to  trade  with  them,  and  pre- 
tended that  they  were  drowned  ;  but  the  truth  be- 
ing discovered,  some  of  the  Indians  concerned  in 
the  murder  were  taken  and  hanged.  Although 
they  refrained  from  open  hostilities  for  above  10 
years,  yet  thej'  kept  no  great  corres|:ondence  with, 
nor  shewed  any  afl'eclion  for,  the  English  colonies, 
but  at  all  times  were  attached  to  the  French,  mIio 
speak  of  them  as  the  most  mild  and  docile  of  any 
oi  the  Indian  tribes.  The  re.  Indians  went  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Mohawks,  and  under  this  name  were 
included  all  the  Indians  ii'. of (^uinnipiak, (New  Ha- 
ven),  although  1  he  1  ndians  of  Hudson's  river,t  he  Mo- 
he"-anders  or  Mackhanders,  were  people  of  a  dif- 
ferent nation  and  language.  The  name  of  Mohawks 
struckterror  into  the  Indians  who  lived  e.  of  them. 


The  s.  Indians  were  divided  into  many  distinct 
nations  or  tribes.  Those  upon  Long  island  and 
the  main-land  opposite  upon  the  sea-coast,  were 
accounted  among  the  most  savage.  The  Massa- 
chnsells  Indians  had  but  little  knowledge  of  them. 
There  was  another  subdivision,  i»y  the  name  of  the 
Itiver  Indians,  who  had  sealed  themselves  in 
several  commodious  places  upon  the  ba.-iks  of  Con- 
necticut river.  The  next  to  them  were  called 
Mohegins,  between  Connecticut  river  and  the  Pc- 
quod  river,  and  upon  some  of  the  higher  branciu's 
of  the  Iast-menlioi:ed  river.  Then  came  the  Pe- 
quods,  seated  between  and  about  Niw  London 
and  Stoningfoi), ■  near  to  the  sea-coast.  These 
were  supposed  to  be  among  the  most  warlike, 
active,  and  daring,  and  made  the  Naragansets, 
though  more  numerous,  stand  in  awe  of  liiem, 
and  would  have  made  the  English  do  so  likewise, 
if  they  had  been  owners  of  English  arms,  and  un- 
derstood how  to  use  them.  Thej-  were  represent- 
ed to  have  been  under  greater  prejudices  against 
the  English,  from  the  beginning,  than  any  other 
tribe.  Next  to  IhePeqiiods  were  the  Naragansets, 
who  lived  along  the  sea-coast  from  .Stoninglou 
round  point  Judith,  and  on  what  is  called  the 
Naraganset  bay.  They  consisted  of  several  lesser 
princij)alities,  but  all  united  under  one  general 
ruler,  called  the  chief  4'flc/ie»«,  to  whom  all  the  others 
owed  some  kind  of  fealty  or  subjection.  The 
Nianticks  were  included,  and  considered  as  a 
branch  of  the  Naragansets.  The  Naragansets 
must  have  been  very  numerous.  None  of  the  In- 
dians were  supposed  to  increase,  but  to  be  con- 
tinually decreasing,  not  in  the  English  colonies 
only,  but  among  the  French  in  Canada  also,  and 
yet  in  1675,  at  the  beginning  of  Philip's  war,  it 
was  generally  agreed  (hat  the  Naraganset  tribe 
consisted  of  2000  fighting  men.  They  were  the 
most  curious  coiners  of  the  zcumpmupeag,  and 
supplied  the  other  nations  with  money,  pendants, 
and  bracelets  ;  also  with  tobacco-pipes  of  stone, 
some  blue  and  some  white;  they  thrnished  the 
earthen  vessels  and  pots  tor  cookery  and  other  do« 
mestic  uses.  They  were  considered  as  a  connner- 
cial  ])eople,  and  not  ordy  began  a  trade  with  the 
English  lor  goods  for  their  own  consumption,  but 
soon  learned  to  supply  other  distant  nations  at  an 
advanced  price,  and  to  receive  ijeaver  and  other 
furs  in  exchange,  upon  whicli  they  made  a  profit, 
also.  Tlie  Pequods  je<'red  them  for  their  indis- 
])osition  to  war,  and  called  them  a  nation  of^ 
women. 

The  \\^amponoags  were  next  to  IhejNaragansets, 
Their  sachem    was  Massasoie'.  or  \\'oosaniequin, 
whose  chief  seat  was  sometimes  at  Pokanocket  or] 
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fSowam,  and  ;il  otlier  times  at  Namasket,  now 
MicUlIeboroiigli.  'I'lie  Nipncts,  wlio  were  sealed 
upon  sonic  lesser  rivers  and  lakes  or  large  ponds, 
more  wiUiiii  the  continent,  wliere  Oxford  now  is, 
and  towns  nc;<.r  it,  were  snjjposed  to  he  tributaries 
to  Massasoiet.  The  Imlitins  upon  cape  Cod, 
although  not  considered  as  part  of  the  Wampo- 
noags,  yet  were  supposed  to  be  also  under  some 
kind  of  subjection  to  Massasoiet.  However,  it  is 
certain,  that  when  Phili|),  the  son  of  .Massasoiet, 
Lad  engaged  almost  all  the  other  Indians  of  the 
country  in  war  with  the  English,  his  solicitations 
could  not  prevail  with  those  of  Manamet  to  join 
Lini,  but  lh(!y  adhered  to  the  Englisli,  and  were  a 
defence  to  Sandwich,  and  the  towns  further  upon 
the  cape.  There  seetns  to  have  been  two  cantons 
or  .vffc//r«i(/o»i.?  of  the  Cape  Indians,  one  extending 
from  Eel  river  in  Plymouth,  to  the  .?.  shore  of  the 
cape,  and  comprehended  what  are  now  called  the 
Mashpee  Indians,  and  then  extended  upon  the 
ea|)e  to  the  f.  part  of  Birn.stable,  and  as  far  ic.  as 
Wood's  Hole,  and  divers  petty  sachems  or  suga- 
ninres  were  comprehended  in  this  division,  of 
which  Mashpee  was  one ;  the  e.  part  of  the  cape 
from  Noliskusset  or  Yarmouth  made  another  sa- 
chemdom, the  ca|)ital  of  which  was  Nausit  or 
Eastham  :  these  were  known  to  the  people  of  New 
Plymouth  by  the  name  of  Nausit  Indians.  Tlie 
Indians  upon  Nantucket,  and  those  upon  Martha's 
Vineyard,  are  supposed  to  have  been  distinct  and 
separate  tribes,  having  their  own  sachems  and 
sagamores.  The  Nantucket  Indians  were  a  large 
body. 

The  several  scattered  tribes  from  the  Pocka- 
nockcts  to  Piscataqua  river,  were  called  the  w. 
Indians,  and  by  some  Aberginians.  There  were 
many  distinct  settlements  upon  the  lesser  channels 
of  Piscataqua  or  Newichewarmock  river.  Merri- 
mack alhO  had  its  rece|)taclcs,  from  the  mouth  50 
miles  or  more,  as  Wainoosel,  PatucKel,  Amos- 
keag,  Penuicook,  &c.  ;  and  Newbury  Falls  was  a 
noteil  plantation,  there  being  plenty  offish  there  at 
all  s<'asons.  And  for  the  san>e  reason,  anil  Ix'cause 
of  the  great  |)lenfy  of  sheil-fiNli,  at  Agawain 
(Ipswich)  there  was  a  noted  tribe  with  their  sa- 
chem. Nainnkeag  (Salem  and  Marbiehead)  and 
Sauirns  (Lynn)  made  another  division.  Sangus 
Indians  had  a  distinct  sachem,  known  by  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  (ieorge,  who  lived  40  years  or  more 
alter  tin;  English  car.ie  there. 

At  .Massachusetts,  neur  the  mouth  of  Charles 
river,  there  used  to  be  a  general  rendezvous  of  In- 
dians. That  circle  which  now  makes  the  liar- 
l)ours  of  Hoston  and  Charlestown,  round  by  Mai- 
den, Chelsea,  Nantaskct,  Higliam,   Weymouth, 


Braintree,  and  Dorchester,  was  the  capital  of  a 
great  sachem,  much  reverenced  by  all  the  planta- 
tions of  Indians  round  about,  and  to  him  belonged 
Naponset  (Dorchester  Mills,  now  Milton),  Pun- 
kapog  (Stoughton),  Wessagnsset  (Weymouth), 
and  several  places  upon  Charles  river,  where 
the  natives  were  seated.  At  Mislick  a  sagamore 
was  seated  upon  a  creek  which  meets  with  the 
mouth  of  (Charles  river. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  just  computation  of 
the  number  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  New 
England.  It  is  agreed  that  they  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  the  English  planters,  and  when  it 
was  too  late,  repented  that  tliey  bad  not,  by  a 
general  union,  discouraged  and  prevented  the  first 
attempts  of  settlements  among  them. 

The  life  of  hunters  and  fishermen  is  said  to  be 
averse  to  human  society,  except  among  the  mem- 
bers of  single  families.  The  accounts  which  have 
been  transmitted  of  the  natives,  at  the  first  arrival 
ol  the  Europeans,  represent  them  to  have  been  as 
near  to  a  state  ot  nature  as  any  people  upon  the 
globe,  and  destitute  of  most  of  the  improvements 
which  are  the  usual  effects  of  civil  society.  Some 
writers  tell  us,  that  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  lived  always  in  one  room  or  <x;/g- 
rcaw,  without  any  apartments,  and  made  no 
privacy  of  those  actions  which  nature  teaches  even 
some  irrational  animals  to  be  ashamed  of  in  pub- 
lic. All  agree,  that  a  young  woman  was  not  less 
esteemed  for  having  accompanied  with  a  man, 
their  usual  practice  being  to  live  together  upon 
trial,  before  they  took  one  another  lor  husband 
and  wife.  Ciiamplain,  who  lived  a  whole  winter, 
about  It)  1.5,  among  the  Algonquiiis,  says,  "  They 
have  a  sort  of  marriage:  when  a  young  girl  is 
arrived  to  II,  li?,  13,  14,  or  Ij  years,  she  will 
have  suiters  in  proportion  to  her  charms,  and  must 
apply  to  her  father  and  mother ;  although  often 
enough,  except  among  the  discreeter  sort,  the 
girls  will  not  stay  for  their  consent.  The  enamour- 
ed Indian  tenders  to  his  mistress  a  tew  belts, 
chains,  or  bracelets  of  iiv;;«/ww.  If  the  girl  likes 
hint  she  will  receive  the  present,  and  he  comes 
and  lodges  w  ith  her  three  or  lour  nights,  without 
saying  one  word,  where  they  enjoy  the  I'm ils  of 
their  allections.  If,  after  a  week  or  fortnight  spent 
in  this  maimer,  they  cannot  agree,  which  is  very 
often  the  case,  she  c]uits  her  lover,  who  leaves  his 
icamponi  and  other  presents  maile  her.  Disap- 
poinleil,  he  seeks  another  mistress,  and  she  another 
humble  servant,  and  continues  so  io  do  until  two 
meet  together  who  are  agreeable  each  to  the  other. 
There  are  some  who  pass  their  youth  tiius  with 
many  such  husbands,  who  have  nut  the  sole  pus-] 
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[session,  for  as  soon  as  it  is  niglit,  the  yonnsf  women, 
altiiouijh  married,  run  from  one  m/d^J£,v/ot  to  ano- 
<her  and  favour  whom  (hey  like  ;  but  no  violence  is 
offered  toliic  women,  nil  dependins  on  tlioir  con- 
sent. Tlici\n.sl)and  takes  tlic  like  liberty,  wiliiout 
raising  any  jealousj-,  or  but  little,  between  them  ; 
nor  is  it  any  damage  or  loss  of  reputation  to  them, 
sucii  being  the  custom  of  the  country." 

It  is  thus  not  wonderful  that  we  hear  of  no  in- 
inslanccs  of  refined  conjugal  affection.  The  su- 
perior strengtii  of  tiic  man  to  that  of  the  womati, 
instead  of  being  employed  in  the  most  laborious 
services  necessary  for  their  mutual  support,  was 
m:)de  use  of  to  keep  tlic  wife  in  subjection,  and 
oblige  her  to  every  kind  of  dnulgery,  not  only  to 
the  carrying  her  children  upon  her  back  in  all 
their  removes,  but  to  the  carrying  their  provisions 
and  packs  of  every  kind,  in  their  huntings  and 
other  marches.  The  women  not  only  provided 
bark  and  stakes,  the  materials  of  their  houses  or 
cabins,  but  were  the  house-wriglits  who  built 
them;  and  as  often  as  the  family  moved,  for  the 
sake  of  fishing  or  hunting,  the  women  took  down 
the  houses  and  carried  them  on  their  backs.  Tliey 
pliinted,  hoed,  and  gathered  the  corn,  and  pro- 
vided barns  (holes  in  the  ground  cieled  with  (he 
rind  of  trees)  for  the  reception  of  it.  Not  to 
mention  their  employments  in  providing  shell-fish 
and  other  fish  for  the  family,  bearing  burdens  of 
wood  and  water,  dressing  their  food,  &c.  The 
men  commended  themselves  for  keeping  their 
•wives  employed,  and  condeuuicd  tiie  English  hus- 
bands for  spoiling  good  working  creatures.  A  fa- 
mily seems  necessarily  to  carry  an  idea  of  govern- 
ment, but  parents  had  no  authority  over  their 
cliililrcn.  There  was  no  great  degree  of  affection 
observed  towards  their  young  by  the  parents,  and 
no  return  \ias  made  on  the  part  of  the  chiUl ;  but, 
as  soon  as  it  wascapai)le,  it  was  as  re.uly  to  resist 
and  oppose  its  parent  as  any  other  person. 

Every  nation  or  tribe  had  one  whom  they  ac- 
knowledged as  the  head  or  chief.  The  son  suc- 
ceeded (o  the  father:  if  no  son,  the  q\ieen  ruled  ; 
ifno  queen,  the  next  of  kin  of  tlie  blood  royal. 
They  gave  the  title  of  sachem  to  the  chief,  and 
sometimes  that  of  saijaniore.  Some  suppose  these 
two  tides  to  be  iiidi/feieiitly  usid,  others  that  the 
sagamores  had  a  small  territory,  and  perhaps  were, 
in  some  degree,  dependent  upon  a  sachem.  There 
were  several  sagamores  in  the  Massachusetts  bay, 
S  igamore  fieorge  at  Saugus  or  Lytm,  John  at 
Medford,  Passaconaway  at  Merriu'.ack,  his  son  at 
W'echuset,  Shawanon  at  Nashawa^',  and  many 
others.  Massasoief,  the  chief  of  the  Wampo- 
noag  Indians,  was  always  called  Siichem,  so  was 


Myantinomo,  chief  the  Naraganscts,  and  Saccus 
of  the  Pequoils. 

What  power  and  authority  the  sachems  and 
sagamores  had,  it  is  more  dilliciilt  to  determine. 
Murder,  and  a  bare  a(lemi)t  upon  the  lite  of  their 
chief,  are  said  to  have  been  cajjital  oHi-nces.  Such 
a  malefactor  being  apprehended,  (an  escape  to 
another  nation  was  not  very  dillieult),  the  sachem 
called  some  of  his  wisest  men  together,  and  the 
oflender  being  proTiounced  guilty,  his  brains  were 
beat  out  with  a  tomahawk.  Other  punishments 
they  had  not.  ^Vc  hear  of  no  laws.  Where  they 
had  no  idea  of  properly,  but  few  laws  were  neces- 
sary. They  had  nothing  to  lose,  worth  even  any 
corporal  punishment,  much  less  the  life  of  a 
subject,  where  they  were  not  overstocked.  Of 
jjersonal  injuries  and  affronts  every  man  was  his 
own  avenger  ;  they  had  no  religion  which  forbad 
rendering  evil  for  evil.  Military  authority  they 
had  none;  every  man  fought  and  ran  away  at  his 
pleasure;  for  this  reason,  they  never  could  stand  a 
body  of  English,  and  their  wars  between  them- 
selves were  extremely  jirecarious  :  Uncas,  with  an 
inferior  number  of  Moliegins,  and  of  no  repute, 
beat  Myantinomo  a(  the  head  of  (he  Naragansets, 
who  held  the  Mohegins  in  contempt.  Their  arms 
were  bows  and  arrows,  their  captains  only  carried 
a  spear.  Their  bow-strings  were  matle  of  moose 
sinews:  (heir  arrows  were  pointed  with  a  small 
flat  stone,  of  a  triangular  form,  the  basis  of  which 
they  fastened  with  a  leathern  string  into  a  clefl 
made  in  the  end  of  a  3'oung  stick  of  elder  wood  ; 
and  simple  as  they  were,  they  did  execution  upon 
naked  bodies.  Many  of  these  s(ones  or  heads  of 
arrows  are  found  (o  (his  daj-  in  (he  ear(h,  in  placet 
where  (he  Indians  used  to  resort.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  English,  they  made  the  heads  of  their  ar- 
rows of  brass,  fastened  them  to  a  small  slick  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  formed  to  fix  into  the  end  of 
the  pithy  elder,  which  they  boufid  round  to 
strengthen  it.  They  seldom  missed  their  mark, 
when  they  aimed  at  a  beast  or  bird,  running  or 
flying,  in  their  wars  (hey  are  said  (o  have  always 
engaged  in  a  loose  disorderly  manner,  and  as  soon 
as  (heir  artillery  was  spent,  to  have  taken  to  their 
heels.  The  Mohawks  secured  their  bodies  against 
the  arrows  of  other  Indians  by  a  covering  of  sea- 
horse skins.  Their  principal  weapon  was  (he 
tomahawk,  a  club  two  or  three  feet  long,  with  a 
knob  at  the  end,  (since  they  knew  the  use  of  iron,) 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  sharp-pointed 
hatchet  opposite  to  the  knob.  Roger  Williams 
says  it  was  their  constant  practice  to  strike  olf  the 
heads  of  their  dead  enemies,  at  which  they  were 
very  expert.] 
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STIiey  were  remarkable  for  firm  well-compacted  top,  where  (liey  fixed  their  meat,  and  placed  them 
ies,  stroMs:  and  active,  capable  of  cnduriiifi:  ronnd  a  fire,  iindi  fiicy  liad  siiflleienllv  toasted  it, 
the  greatest  hardships  and  fatigues,  regardless  of  The  earth  was  their  talkie-  trenchers,  napkins,  or 
cold  whilst  travelling  in  the  severity  of  winter,  knives  ihcy  knew  not  the  use  of.  Salt  lliey  had 
Havinjj  made  holes  in  the  ice,  they  would  sit  none,  nor  bread.  Indian  corn  boiled  was  the 
round  them,  upon  their  naked  bottoms,  catching  nearest  akin  to  bread.  They  had  no  set  meals,  eat 
pickerel,  breams,  ])crch,  and  other  fresh-water  when  they  were  hungry  as  long  as  victuals  lasted, 
fish.  A  small  pouch  of  parched  corn,  ground  or  and  being  improvident,  not  caring  for  the  morrow, 
rather  pounded  into  meal,  and  called  inikhicke,  they  and  their  families  woidd  sometimes  keep  a 
which  is  well  enougii  translated  nocake,  would  fast  of  two  or  three  days  together.  Water  was 
support  them  several  days  in  their  travelling,  their  only  drink.  Their  iiousehold  furniture  was 
when  tiiey  could  get  no  other  provisions;  ami  very  small  :  a  skin  or  mat  was  tlieir  bed:  they 
sometimes  they  were  destitute  even  of  this;  but  never  used  a  chair  or  stool,  always  sitting  on  the 
after  abstinence  they  never  failed  of  a  proper-  ground:  a  few  earthen  and  wooden  vessels  answer- 
tionable  indulgence,  the  first  opportunity  they  had  ed  all  the  purposes  of  a  family.  As  they  liad  no 
for  it,  and  would  make  U|)  at  one  meal  for  all  they  metals  of  any  kind,  what  few"  tools  they  had  were 
had  missed.  Their  clothing  was  of  the  skins  of  ofstone:  their  hatchet  and  chisel  are  kept  as  curiosi- 
wild  beasts;  after  the  English  came  they  began  to  ties;  the  former  somewhat  in  shape  like  an  iron 
use  woollen,  and  in  a  few  years  wholly  laid  aside  hatchet,  and  this,  instead  of  having  an  eye  for  the 
skins.  One  of  their  old  garments  of  skins  would  handle,  was  furnished  with  a  neck, Wherc'thev  fast- 
purchase  a  new  one  of  woollen,  and  a  good  quan-  ened  a  withe.  Their  arts  and  manufactures  lay  in  a 
tity  of  strong  water  or  sack  into  the  bargain.  The  very  narrow  compass.  Their  skins  they  dressed  by 
men  threw  a  light  mantle  or  covering  over  them,  scraping  and  rubbing,  and  sometimes  stained  or 
and  although  they  wore  a  small  flap,  called  Indian  coloureij  them  with  odd  sort  of  embroideries, 
breeches,  yet  they  were  not  over  nice  in  conceal-  They  had  a  sort  of  cordage  or  lines,  from  the 
ing  their  nudities.  The  women  were  more  mo-  wild  Indian  hemp,  with  which  they  made  nets,  30 
dest,  and  wore  a  coat  of  cloth  or  skins,  wrapt  like  or  40  feet  long,  for  taking  sturgeon.  They  had 
a  blanket  about  their  loins,  and  reaching  down  two  sorts  of  canoes,  one  of  pine  or  chesnnt  trees 
to  their  hams,  which  they  never  put  off  in  com-  which  they  burned  hollow,  and  then  scraped  the 
pany  ;  and  if  the  husband  had  a  mind  to  sell  the  inside  with  clam-shells  and  oyster-shells,  and  hew- 
"wife's  beaver  petticoat,  he  must  hare  provided  ed  the  outside  with  stone  hatchets.  Those  were 
another  of  some  other  sort,  before  he  could  pre-  generally  two  feet  wide,  and  about  20  feet  lono-; 
vail  with  her  to  part  with  it.  In  winter,  the  old  the  other  sort  Avere  made  of  the  bark  or  rind  of  the 
men  sometimes  wore  a  sort  of  trowsers  of  skins,  birch  tree,  with  knees  or  ribs,  and  though  easily 
fastened  under  their  girdles  with  buttons.  Their  broken  upon  the  rocks  or  shore,  yet  were  tio-ht 
shoes  without  heels,  which  they  called  mockassiiis,  and  secHre  against  the  waves.  Sonie  of  these  were 
were  cutout  of  a  moose's  hide.  Their  ornaments  very  neat,  and  the  most  ingenious  of  any  part  of 
were  pendants  in  their  ears,  carved  of  bone,  shells,  their  manufactures. 

and  stone,  in  the  form  of  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes,         They  that  speak  most  favourably  give  but  an 

belts  of  ffiY<77!;jow/)C((g  upon  their  arms,  and  hang-  indifferent  idea   of  the  qualities   df  their  minds, 

ing  down  over  their  shoulders.     Tiieir   hair    was  Mr.  Wilson  speaks  of  them,  but  with  compassion 

cut  into  various  forms   and   stuck   with   fi-athers  as  the  most    sordid   and   contein[)tibl(' part   of  the 

Upon  their  cheeks,   and    in    many   ])arls   of  their  human  species.     Mr.  Hooker  says,  they  are  the 

bodies,  some  of  them,  by  incisions  into  which  tl.-ey  veri<;st  ruins  of  mankind  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 


convi'yed  a  black  unchangeable  ink,  made  the 
figures  of  Ix-ars,  deer,  moose,  wolves,  eagles, 
hawks,  &c.  which  were  indelible,  and  lasted  as 
lonsr  as  they  lived. 

Their  food  in  winter  was  birds  and  beasts  of  all 
sorts,  fish  from  the  pcinds,  and  shell-fish.  In 
summer  they  had  (isli  from  the  sea,  but  no  way  to 
save  that  or  (Ix'ir  meat  from  pnlrelaclion  ;  berries 
of  all  sorts,  green  corn,  beans,  and  s<|Masli<s. 
They  boiled  their  victuals  in   earlhen  pots;   their 


Perhajis,  the  Indians  about  the  .Massachusetts  bay 
were  some  of  the  lowest  of  the  American  nations. 
We  hear  nothing  of  that  formality  and  order  in 
their  counsels,  and  little  of  those  allegories  and 
figures  in  their  sjieeches  and  haran<rues,  which 
tlie  French  have  observed  anxmg  the  Iroquois  and 
other  nations,  at  the  begimiing  of  their  ac(|Hain- 
tanre  with  ihem.  Indeed,  in  their  discourses  to- 
gether upon  any  matter  which  tln-y  deemed  im- 
|)orlan1,  they  seldom    used  any  short  <-olloquies. 


spits  were  !-tickb  fastened  in   the  ground,  cleft  at     but  each  spake  his  mind  at  large  without  intcrrup-"] 
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[tion,  Uie  rest  of  (he  company  jsriving  attcnfion, 
and  when  lie  Imil  finished  some  other  jjave  as  Inrire 
an  answer.  They  shewyd  courtesy  to  the  English 
at  their  first  arrivMl,  were  liospitiihle,  and  made 
fuch  as  eonld  cat  tlieir  food  welcome  to  it,  and 
readily  instructed  them  in  \)lantin<r  and  cullivatinsf 
the  Indian  corn  ;  and  son»e  of  the  English  who 
lost  themselves  in  the  woods,  and  must  otherwise 
have  perished  by  famine,  they  relieved  and  con- 
ducted home.  Their  manner  was  to  come  into  the 
English  houses  without  knoekiiiff,  and  to  sit  down 
without  ceremony.  R.  Williams  compared  the 
Quakers  to  them.  There  was  no  trading  with 
them  hut  for  ready  pay  :  he  that  trusted  them  lost 
his  debt  and  his  customer. 

The  principle  or  persuasion  that  all  things  ought 
io  he  in   common  might   cause  hospitalit}-,  where 
the  like  was  expected  in  return,  without  any  great 
degree  of  virtue.     Some  appearances  there  were  of 
compassion,  gratitude,    and     friendship,    and    ot 
grief  at  the  death  or  distress   of  their  children  or 
near  relations.     Some  degree  of  these  social  afl'ec- 
tions  is  inseparable  from   human  nature.     Vices 
tliey  had  many.     They  were  false,  malicious,  and 
revengeful.     The  least  injury   caused   in  them  a 
deadly   hatred,    which    could    never  be    allayed. 
They  were  infinitely  cruel  to  their  enemies,  cutting 
and  mangling  their  bodies,  and  then  broiling  them 
alive  upon  hot  embers,  and  inflicting  the  most  ex- 
quisite torments  they   could   invent.     They  wei"e 
not  known  to  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  (heir  enemies 
after  the  English  came  among  them.     The  men 
were  lazy  and   idle,  never  employing  themselves 
about  any  other  business  than  what  was  of  absolute 
necessity  for  their  support,  and  such  as  the  women 
were  not  capable  of.     More  dirty,  foul,   and   sor- 
did than  swine,  they  were  never  so  clean  and  sweet 
as  when  they  were  well  greased.     Drunkards  they 
were   not,  but  the  only  reason  was  they  had  no- 
thing that  would   intoxicate  them.     As   soon  as 
they  had  a  taste  of  the  English  sack  and  strong 
■waters,  they  were  bewitched    with  them,  and  by 
this  means   more  have  been  destroyed   than  have 
fallen  by  the  sword.     The    English   women   had 
nothing  to    fear,    as  to  any   attempt   upon  their 
honour.     The  same  observation    is  made  of  the 
Canada  Indians,  w  ith  respect  to  the  French  women. 
La  Ilontan,  a  French  author,  who  has  given  a 
different  account,  is  charged  with  a  fondness  for 
embellishing  his  memoirs,  and  being  very  credu- 
lous.    These  Indians  had  their  choice  among  their 
own  women  ;  but  we  have   but  little   reason    to 
■wonder  that  so  few  Englishmen  incline  to  coh:ibit 
yi'ith  such  disgusting  objects. 

They  had  some  sports  and  games  with  which 


they  sometimes  diverted  themselves  :  foot-hall  was 
the  chief,  and  whole    cantons  would  en<r-iire  one 
agaiii>.(  another.     Their  goals  were  upon  the  hard 
sands,  as  even  and  firm  as  a  board,  and   a  mile  or 
more  in  length  ;  their  ball  not  much  larger  than  a 
hand-ball,  which   they   would    mount   in   the  air 
with  their  naked  feet,  and  sometimes  would  be  two 
days  together  before  either  side  got  a  goal.     They 
had  two  principal  games  of  chance,  one  they  called 
puiiii,  this  was  much  the  same  with  a  game  Char- 
levoix mentions  among  the  Mianiis,  which  he  calls 
jeu  (les  pailfrs,  or  the  game  of  straws.     They  took 
a  number  of  |)ackets  of  small  sticks  or  straws,  un- 
equal in  number  but  near  of  a  size-,  and  shnflfling 
them   together,  he  to  whose  lot  the  highest  num- 
ber fell,  was  the  forwardest  in  the  game.     Another 
game  they   called  fiub/nib,  the  same  the  French 
called  JrK  du  pint,  the  game  of  the  dish,  among  the 
Hurons.     They   took   five  small  pieces  of  bone, 
flatter  than  a  die  and    longer,  black  on  the  one 
side  and  white  on  the  other,  these  they  put   into  a 
small  wooden  tray  or  platter,  and  giving  it  a  stroke 
on  the  ground  the  bones  all  flew   into  the  air,  and 
the  gamesters  whisk  their  hands  to  and  fro  among 
the  bones,  and  then  smile  themselves  on  the  breast 
and  thighs,    crying  out  hub,  hub,  hub,  so  as  to  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance.    According  as  the  bones 
happened  to  be  more  or  less  of  one  colour,  so  they 
won  or  lost :  whilst  any  one  continued  to  win  he 
held  the  tray,  and  u|)on  his  losing  gave  it  to  the 
next.     The  Negroes  in  Guinea    have   a  game  of 
the  same  sort,  which  they  call  paic-paw.     Shoot- 
ing at  marks   was  diversion  for  their  children,  as 
soon  as   they    were   capable   of  drawing  a  bow. 
Swimming,  running,  and  wrestling,  they  were  as 
early  accustomed  to.     Their   hunting  and  fishing 
being  all  they  did  which  could  be  called   labour, 
for  their  maintenance  or  support,  served   also  as 
diversions :    deer,    moose,  and    bears   were  their 
chief  objects ;   wolves,  wildcats,  raccoons,  otters, 
musquashes,  and  even  beavers,  were  not  much  re- 
garded until  the  English,  from  the  value  they  set 
upon  their  skins  or  furs,  encouraged   the  pursuit 
of  them.     Besides  their  bows  they  had  other  de- 
vices to   take   their  game,  sometimes   by  double 
hedges  a  mile  or  two  in  length,  and  a  mile  wide  at 
one  end,  and  made  narrow  by  degrees  until  they 
came  to  a  gap  of  about  six  feel,    agiinst  wliich 
they  lay  hid  to  shoot  the  deer  as  they  came  through 
in  the  day-time,  and  at  night  they  set  deer-traps, 
being  springs  made  of  young  trees:  they  had  their 
traps  also  for  beavers  and  otters, 
fishing  was  with  hooks  and  lines : 
hooks  of  bones,  their  lines  of  wild 
and  neater  than  the  English  lines 


Their  ordinary 

(hey  made  their 

hemp,  stronger 

They  had  a] 
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fway  of  taking  sturgeon  by  lighlituja  <orrli  made 
of  birch  burk,  which  wavintjlo  and  fro  by  (he  side 
of  their  canoe,  woiilil  delight  the  sturgeon,  and 
cause  tlieni  to  come  tniiil)ling  and  playing,  throw- 
ing up  their  wiiite  bellies,  into  which  the  Indians 
struck  their  spears  or  darts  :  the  sturgeons  backs 
were  impenetrable.  They  had  grand  fishings  at 
the  several  falls  of  the  rivers,  at  most  of  which  a 
canton  or  company  of  Indians  had  their  chief  re- 
sidence, and  at  fixed  seasons  the  several  neighbour- 
ing cantons  met  by  turns,  partly  tor  recreation 
and  partly  to  make  provison  for  the  year.  During 
these  meetings  all  that  came  were  at  home,  and  had 
all  things  in  common,  and  those  who  hail  enter- 
tained their  neighbours  expected  the  like  kind- 
ness. 

Keligion  they  had  as  little  as  can  well  be  imagin- 
ed. Some  notions  they  had  of  a  future  state.  A 
Mahometan  paradise  where  they  were  to  solace 
themselves  in  fruitful  corn-fields  and  fine  flowery 
meads,  with  pleasant  rivers  to  bathe  in  ;  curious 
wigwams  provided  for  them  without  any  labour 
of  their  own;  hunting,  fowling,  and  fishing  with- 
out any  weariness  or  pains  to  molest  them  ;  but  at 
the  door  was  a  snarling  animal,  who  denied  a 
peaceful  entrance  to  all  unworthy  of  it.  This 
caused  them  to  bury  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
deceased  with  their  bodies,  to  afiright  or  repel 
Cerberus,  and  good  store  of  tcaOTjpow^r(g  to  pur- 
chase some  peculiar  favours  or  privileges.  Their 
enemies,  and  others  unworthy  the  joys  of  Elysium, 
they  consigned  to  an  eternal  habitation  and  place 
of  torment.  However  cold  some  of  their  imagina- 
tions might  be,  it  is  agreed  that  in  general  no  peo- 
ple had  greater  fears  of  death,  as  was  evident  by  the 
distress  and  despair  of  the  dying  person,  and  the 
sighs  and  groans  of  the  surviving  parents  or  near 
frienils,  who  mourned  without  hope.  Idolatry 
there  were  no  signs  of  among  them.  They  ac- 
knowledged a  God,  whom  they  mentioned  by  the 
word  Kelan  ;  he  gave  them  rain  in  time  of  drought, 
and  fair  weather  aftor  great  rains.  Upon  him  they 
had  th<-ir  firkt  dependence  for  recovery  from  sick- 
ness, but  if  he  failed  them  they  applied  to  their 
po:cows,  which  it  is  most  likely  brought  upon 
them  tli(!  charge  of  worshipping  (he  devil.  The 
powuu's  (he  Iviglish  call  (heir  (iriests.  We  have 
many  idU;  stories  of  (he  in(crcourse  (hey  had  wi(h 
the  devil.  'Their  craft  vfAs  in  danger  from  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  who  conilemned  their 
cheats  and  juggles  as  diabolical,  and  they  were 
great  opposers  of  the  tco.s|iel,  anil  (Ine.Uened  the 
new  converts  with  death  and  destruction,  and  many 
were  so   intinuduted  that  the  pvicows  were  sup- 


posed to  hare  fascinated  or  bewitched  them.  Pas- 
saconaway,  a  great  sagamore  upon  Merrimack 
river,  was  the  most  celebrated  poKoxo  in  the  coim- 
try  :  he  made  the  Indians  believe  strange  things  ; 
that  he  could  make  water  burn,  rocks  move,  and 
trees  dance,  and  metamorphose  himself  into  a 
(laming  man  ;  that  in  winter  he  could  raise  a  green 
leaf  out  of  the  ashes  of  a  dry  one,  and  produce  a 
living  snake  from  the  skin  of  a  dead  one. 

^V'hen  \\\c  powozio  was  sent  for  in  any  malady, 
after  a  hideous  bellowing  and  groaning  lie  made 
a  stop,  and  all  the  auditors  with  one  voice  uttered 
a  short  note,  and  then  the  pouow  renewed  his 
roaring,  smiting  his  naked  breast  and  thighs,  and 
jumping  about  until  he  foamed  at  the  mouth.  The 
patients  were  frequently  cured  of  imaginary  dis- 
tempers by  these  ridiculous  pranks,  and  such  in- 
stances of  recovery  worked  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  Indians,  so  far  as  to  make  them  suppose  the 
pouozof  could  Ileal  them  and  poison  them  when 
they  pleased  :  the  latter  was  the  easiest,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  had  enough  of  the  devil  in 
them  to  do  it,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  fraud  and 
raise  their  characters.  These  poor  deluded  crea- 
tures were  soon  convinced  that  the  English  medi- 
cines had  a  healing  virtue  beyond  all  the  charrhs 
of  the  porvuws.  Some  of  them  were  jugglers,  and 
without  arriving  to  any  great  degree  of  perfection, 
they  might  raise  the  admiration  of  the  generality 
of  their  blockish  countrymen.  However,  the 
contemporaries  of  the  aboriginals  all  say,  that  be- 
sides the  Ketan  or  their  good  spirit,  they  had 
some  notions  of  an  evil  spirit,  which  is  some- 
times called  Chepian,  but  generally  Abomocho, 
lord  of  those  infernal  regions  to  which  they  con- 
signed their  enemies.  Air.  Mayliew,  in  a  letter 
dated  in  1650,  relates  a  conversation  between  Hia- 
coomes,  a  Christian  Indian,  and  Moyo.vco,  a  chief 
man  of  a  place  at  the  Vineyard.  Moyoxeo  de- 
manded how  many  <rods  the  Englij-h  worshiped, 
and  being  answered  one,  he  reckoned  up  about  ^7 
principal  gods  he  had  ;  "  and  shall  I,"  said  he, 
"  throw  away  these  J7  gods  for  one  ?" 

The  Indians  of  Canada,  according  to  Charle- 
voix, had  an  infinite  number  of  genii  or  subaltern 
spirits,  good  and  bad,  who  hail  their  particular 
worship.  Very  circumstantial  iiccoiints  liave  been 
published,  by  (he  French  wri(ers,  of  (he  leliffious 
ri(es  and  ceremonies  of  (he  rj.  Indians,  (heir  feasts 
and  fas(s,  (heir  pries(s,  and  even  (heir  nuns  or 
ves(al  virgins  ;  which  acconn(s  have  either  been 
too  easily  received,  or  else  (he  ;/.  dillered  much 
from  (lie  more  .v.  Indians,  who,  at  best,  gave  (hem- 
selves  bu(  little  concern  upon  any  poinlol  religion."] 
3ii2 
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[A  (Ircp  inquiry  into  fulmity  could  not  consist  witli 
that  indolont  state  otrnind,  wliicli  tlicy  made  tiic 
summit  of  all  liiijipincss.  An  Indian  convert  dis- 
coursinir  with  W'oosamaquin,  the  ijreat  sachem,  lie 
inquired  of  the  convert,  what  worldly  £;ood  tilings 
he  had  gained  by  his  new  religion;  and  not  re- 
ceiving a  satisfactory  answer,  gave  himself  no 
further  thought  about  it.  It  is  said,  that  upon  the 
first  proposals  of  religion  to  them,  they  generally 
made  these  three  inquiries:  1.  What  earthly 
riches  they  should  get?  2.  What  approbation 
they  should  have  from  other  sagamores  and  sro- 
vernors  ?  3.  How  they  should  come  oil"  from  the 
poicozis  ? 

Many  people  pleased  themselves  with  a  conjec- 
ture, that  the  Indians  in  America  were  the  de- 
scendants ol  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.'  There  was  as 
liKle  allinity  between  the  Indian  and  the  Hebrew 
langn:ige,as  bet  ween  thelanguagesofany  two  nations 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  New  iMiglniid  Indians  had 
HO  one  cusloin  peculiar  to  the  Israeliles,  except  that 
of  the  separation  of  tlie  women  on  certain  occa- 
sions: this  custom  obtained  among  most  of  the 
nations  ujjon  the  continent.  The  French  speak  of 
others,  viz.  that  at  certain  repasts  they  never 
make  use  of  knives  ;  now  it  is  not  probable  they  ever 
had  any  to  use  on  any  occasion,  until  tlsey  were 
brought  to  them  from  Europe,  for  they  called  the 
first  English  knifemen  :  thej  never  broke  the  bones 
of  the  beasts  they  eat,  and  in  some  of  their  songs, 
it  is  said  you  might  distinguish  the  word  hallelu- 
jah. One  ('aptaiii  Cromwell,  a  rich  bucanier, 
who  died  at  Boston  about  IG4G,  assured  Governor 
Dudley,  that  he  had  seen  Indians  to  the  s.  circum- 
cised :  this  increased  the  faith  of  many.  The 
authors  of  the  Universal  History  seem  to  have  as 
little  grounds  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  Indians 
are  the  posterity  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  and  that 
IMassachusetls,  a  compound  Indian  word,  -might 
be  derived  from  iNIasagetes. 

Our  ancestors  attempted  to  account  for  the  first 
peopling  America,  consistent  with  the  sacred  his- 
tory of  the  creation,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  (he 
matter  in  the  same  uncertainly  as  all  others  have 
done  who  have  since  made  the  like  attempt. 

The  language  of  the  Indians,  from  Piscataqna 
to  Connecticut,  Avas  so  nearly  the  same,  that  they 
could  tolerably  well  converse  together.  It  was 
observed,  that  without  (he  greatest  diilicuKy,  they 
could  not  bi;  brought  to  pronounce  the  letters  \j  or 
R;  for  Lobster,  they  said  Nobs(an.  The  Tar- 
rcn(ecns  sounded  the  II  easily.  Labials  they  used 
with  freedinii.  I(  is  observed  of  the  re.  Indians, 
particularly  tiie  Si.x  Nations,  that  they  liavc   uo 


labials  in  all  their  language,  and  tliej  and  the 
Nipncts,  who  lived  link-  more  (ban  100  miles  from 
them,  could  not  beKer  understand  one  another  than 
the  English  and  Chinese. 

At  the  beginning,  our  planters  promised  them- 
selves great  things  from  the   soil,  and  imagined 
they  were  rich,  having  (he  propi>r(y  of  so  great 
an  extent  of  territory.     The  sreneral  court  allowed 
no  more  than  200  acres  of  land  in  (he  first  dividend, 
for  ;")0/.    sterling  advanced   for  tin-  plan(:i(iori.     A 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  a  will  made   in  l()-'f),  sup|)oscs 
his  in(eres(,  as  a   proprietor,  worth  GOO/.  s(erling  ; 
but  many  years  had  not  passed  before  an  ingenious 
writer   observe<l,  that  (he  planters  had   found  by 
experience,  that  (heir  improved  lands  were  of  no 
gre.der  value  (in  many  places  not  so  tjrea()  (han 
(he  labour  and  expence  in  subduinffthem.  Several 
accoun(s  of  the  opinions  which  at  first  prevailt d, 
bolh  of  tlie  soil  anil  climate,  have  been  preserved. 
W^ood,    a    writer  of  a   fertile    imagination,    who 
lived  in  (he  coiindy  four  years,  which,  from  some 
|)assa£rps  in  his  history,  appear  to  have  been  be- 
fore  the   year  IGJG,   or   the   Pequod    war,    says, 
"  The  soil  is,  for  (he  general,  a  warm   kind  of 
eardi,   (here  being    litlle  colrl   spewing   land,  no 
moorish    fens,  no  quagmires ;  the  lowest  grounds 
be  the  marshes,  over  which,  every  full  and  change, 
(he  sea  flows  ;  these  marshes  be  rich  ground   an(l 
bring  plenty  of  hay,  of  which  (he  cad  le  feed,  and 
like  as  if  (hey  were  fed  with  (he  best  upland  hay 
in  New  England,  of  which  likewise  there  is  great 
store,  which  grows  commonly  between  (he  marshes 
and  the  woods.     This  meadow  ground  lies  higher 
than  the  marshes,  whereby   it  is  freed   from   the 
overflowing  of  the  seas,  and  besides  this,  in  many 
places  where   the  trees  grow  thin,   there  is  good 
(bthler  to   be  got  amongst   the  woods.     There  be 
likewise  in  divers  places  near  the  |)lanta(ions  great 
broad  meadows,  wherein  grow  neillier  shrub   nor 
tree,  lying  low,   in   which   places  grows  as  much 
grass  as  may  be  thrown  out  with  a  scythe,  thick 
and  long,  as  high  as  a  man's   middle,    some  as 
high  as  the  shoulders,  so  that  a  good  mower  may 
cut  three  loads  in  a  day.     Many  object  this  is  but 
coarse  fodder:  true  it  is,  that  it  is  not  so  fine  to 
the  vyQ  as  English  grass,  but  being  made  into  hay, 
the  cattle  ea(  it  as  well  as  ley-hay,  and  like;  as  well 
with  it.      The  worst  that  can   be  said  against  the 
meadow  grounds  is,  that  there  is  but  little  edish  or 
al(er-pasture,  which   may  proceed  from   the  late 
mowing  more  than  any  thing  else.     For  (he  more 
upland  grounds,  there  be  dilFcrciit  kinds,  in  some 
places  clay,  some  gravel,  some  a    red   sand,  all 
which  arc  covered  with  a  black  mould,  in  some] 
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[places  a  foot  deep,  in  otiicrs  not  so  mucli.  Such 
IS  (iieraiikiieNS  of'Uic  ground,  that  it  must  be  sown 
the  first  year  with  Indian  corn,  which  is  a  soakinjj 
emit),  before  it  wilt  he  fit  lo  receive  English  seed. 
For  (he  natural  soil,  I  prefer  it  before  the  counties 
of  Surry  or  Middlesex,  wliiol),  if  they  Avere  not 
enriched  with  continual  nianurin^^s,  would  be  less 
fertile  than  the  meanest  grounds  in  New  England  ; 
wherefore  it  is  not  impossible,  nor  much  iinpro- 
buhle,  (hat  upon  in  provements  (he  soil  may  he  as 
good  in  time  as  iMnjlaiid.  If  any  man  doiilit  of 
the  goodness  of  the  ground,  let  him  comfort  hijn- 
self  with  the  cheapness  of  it  ;  such  bad  land  in 
England,  1  am  sure,  Mill  bring  in  stoie  of  good 
money.  There  hvAh  as  good  English  corn  grown 
there  as  can  be  desired,  especially  rye,  oats,  and 
barley:  there  hath  been  no  great  trial  of  wheat 
and  beans,  only  thus  much  I  afiirm,  that  these  two 
grains  g: ow  well  in  gardens." 

This  author's  account  of  the  country  is  not 
unfavourable.  .An  anonymous  manuscript,  which 
was  sejil  to  Juigland  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
IG37,  irives  us  a  different  idea. 

"  The  soil,  it  is  for  the  nature  of  it,  mixed  ;  the 
upland  rather  participates  of  sand  thai  clay,  yet 
our  rye  likes  it  not,  an  argimient  it  is  both  cold 
and  barren,  yet  I  find  some  of  it  manured  to  yield 
some  increase,  but  not  to  answer  expectation  ;  the 
low  lands  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  un- 
derwoods, the  soil,  which  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand,  seems  to  have  been  fattened  by  'he  continual 
fall  of  leives  from  the  trees  growing  thereon.  This 
soil  is  like  your  woodland  in  England,  best  at  first, 
yet  afterwards  grows  more  barren.  This  raised 
the  report  of  so  rich  a  soil,  but  we  that  came  alter 
found,  by  dear  experience,  that  aflt'cfion  not 
judgment  was  the  author  of  it  :  for  after  five  or  six 
years,  it  grows  barre?!  beyond  belief :  and  Avhereas 
alter  the  land  in  lilnglanil  prov<'s  (i-rlile  for  grass, 
this  yields  none  at  all,  but  like  the  land  about 
Dunstable  puts  on  the  face  of  winter  in  the  time 
of  summer.  I  jIo  believe  that  if  we  had  marl,  lime, 
or  other  manure,  this  barrenness  might,  in  part, 
be  cured,  but  as  yet,  we  arc  destitute  of  these  sup- 
plies. Tlw  natural  \olduess  confutes  the  opinion 
of  those  who  did  conceive  it  to  be  oritrinally  fer- 
tile, and  experience  confirms  this  to  be  true,  for 
beans,  mille',  and  lilehes,  and  roofs  which  delight 
in  a  cold  soil,  prosper  here  alike.  I'or  the  |)re- 
tent,  we  make  a  shift  to  live,  but  heri-il'ter  when 
our  numbers  increase,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
doth  <lecrease,  if  (iod  discover  not  nx-ans  to  en- 
rich the  land,  what  shall  become  of  us  I  will  imt 
determine  ;   but  it  is  probable,  we  must  either  dis- 


band ourselves,  like  beasfs  straitened  in  their 
jjasture,  and  so  be  liable  to  destruction  from  the 
natives,  (I  mean  the  Pequods),  or  else,  continuing 
together,  be  made  the  subject  of  some  fearful  fa- 
mine and  the  misery  that  accompaiiicth  it.  Hay 
we  have  here  of  the  low  lands,  such  as  if  is,  which 
in  my  opinion  is  inlerior  in  goodness  to  our  reed 
and  sedne  in  England,  for  it  is  so  devoid  of  nu- 
tritive virtue,  that  our  beasts  grow  lousy  with 
feeding  upon  it,  and  arc  much  out  of  heart  and 
liking ;  besides,  it  breeds  among  them  sundry 
diseases  which  we  know  not  how  to  cure.  Some 
have  learned  to  make  better  provision  by  burning 
the  grass  when  it  is  near  ripe,  and  so  suffering  a 
new  crop  to  spring  out  of  the  aslies  of  the  old: 
this  they  cut  down  before  it  be  half  ripe,  and 
make  it  into  hay,  but  this  proves  like  your  after- 
mealh  in  old  England,  not  fit  to  labour  with, 
yielding  a  faint  nourishment,  which  brings  our 
cattle  so  low,  and  many  times  to  diseases  of  which 
they  hardly  ever  recover." 

A  gentlewoman,  a  few  years  after,  in  another 
manuscript, sends  the  (bllowing  account  :  "  W  hen 
I  remember  the  high  commendations  some  have 
given  of  the  place,  and  find  it  inferior  fo  the  re- 
ports, I  have  thought  the  reason  thereof  to  be  this, 
tliat  they  wrote  surely  in  strawberry  time.  When 
1  have  thought  again  of  the  mean  reports,  and 
find  it  far  better  than  those  reports,  I  have  fan- 
cied the  eyes  of  the  writers  were  so  fixed  on  their 
old  English  chimney  tops,  that  the  smoke  put 
them  out.  The  air  of  the  country  is  sharp,  the 
rocks  many,  the  trees  innumerable,  the  grass  little, 
the  winter  cold,  the  summer  hot,  tiie  gnats  ia 
summer  biting,  the  wolves  at  midnight  howiinir,&c. 
Look  upon  it  as  it  hath  the  means  of  grace,  and  if 
yon  please,  you  may  call  if  a  Canaan. — I  perceive 
some  among  you  have  imagined  they  miiiht  en- 
large their  estates  by  coming  here,  but  J  am  taught 
that  great  men  must  look  fo  be  losers,  unless  they 
reckon  that  gain  which,  by  the  glorious  means  of 
life,  comes  down  from  heaven.  Men  (bv  what  I 
hear)  of  your  rank  and  worth,  will  be  welcome  on 
New  Iilngland's  coasts ;  he  only  can  advise  you 
best,  who,"  Sec. — t<cc. 

Air.  Hubbard,  whose  manuscript  history  was 
wrote  about  ItjSO,  could  make  a  better  judg- 
ment. 

"  As  for  the  soil,  it  is,  for  the  general,  more 
mountainous  and  hilly  than  oilierwi.se,  and  in  many 
places  very  rocky  and  full  tif  stones,  yet  inter- 
mingled with  many  plains  and  valleys,  some  of 
which  are  sandy  and  iuj-Iinable  (o  barrenness,  es- 
pecially those  viliich  abouml  wall  pitch  pines,] 
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[and  there  are  many  8«cli ,  as  likewise manyswamps 
or  boggy  places,  full  of  siniill  bushes  and  under- 
woods. But  hero  and  (here  are  many  rich  and 
fruitful  spots  of  land,  such  as  they  call  intervale 
land,  in  level  and  champaign  grounds,  that  often- 
times are  overflown  by  the  channels  of  water  which 
run  beside  then),  which  is  supposed  to  enrich  thesoil 
that  is  so  watered  ;  and  thus  also  the  fatness  of  the 
earth  washed  i)y  the  rains  and  melting  of  the  snow 
from  the  surface  ol  the  higher  parts  of  the  country, 
is  by  those  flooils  cast  upon  the  levels  which  lie 
by  the  sides  of  those  greater  streams.  In  many 
such  places,  their  land  hath  been  known  to  be 
sown  or  planted  full  forty  years  together,  without 
any  considerable  abatement  of  the  crop,  never 
failing  of  30  or  40  bushels  per  acre.  But  for  the 
generality  of  the  soil, it  is  of  a  lighter  sort  of  earth, 
whose  fruitlulness  is  more  beholden  to  the  influence 
of  the  heavens,  advantage  of  the  season,  skill  and 
industry  of  the  tiller,  than  to  the  strength  of  its 
own  temper.  Such  as  came  hither  first  upon  dis- 
covery, chanced  to  be  here  in  the  first  part  of  the 
summer,  when  the  earth  was  newly  adorned  with 
its  best  attire  of  herbs  and  flowers,  flourishing  with 
such  early  fruits  as  weather-beaten  travellers  are 
wont  to  refresh  themselves  with  beholding ;  as 
strawberries,  gooseberries,  rasberries,  cherries, 
and  whorts,  as  they  observed  who  first  landed 
about  Martha's  Vineyard,  from  whence  they  pro- 
mised themselves  and  their  successors  a  very  flou- 
rishing country,  as  they  did  who  landed  first  upon 
the  coast  of  Florida.  All  sorts  of  grain  sown  in 
the  spring,  are  found  to  grow  pretty  naturally 
here.  The  cold  oftentimes  proves  so  extreme 
as  to  kill  that  which  is  committed  to  the  ground 
before  winter."  From  these  several  accounts, 
gome  judgment  may  be  made  of  the  opinion  our 
forefathers  had  formed  of  the  country.  Experience 
convinced  many  of  them,  that  the  value  of  the 
land  when  cleared  would  make  but  poor  wages 
for  their  labour  in  clearing  it.  It  is  a  happy 
thing  (hat  a  fondness  for  freeholds  to  transmit  to 
posterity,  with  privileges  annexed  to  them,  ex- 
cited so  many  of  the  first  planters  of  America  to 
hard  labour,  and  supported  them  under  hard  fare. 
A  great  part  of  (his  vast  continent,  filled  with  wild 
beasts  and  savage  men  scarcely  superior  to  them, 
now  affords  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  a 
civilized  life,  equal  to  the  like  tracts  of  improved 
country  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  History 
affords  us  no  instance  of  so  great  improvements  in 
so  short  a  time.  The  same  passion  still  continues, 
and  affords  a  prospect  of  the  like  happy  efti;ct  tor 
ages  yet  to  come. 


A  natural  history  of  the  country  would  afl^ord  a 
volume  of  itself,  and  it  is  a  work  much  wanted, 
and  would  entertain  (he  curious.  The  botanical 
part  would  be  very  useful. 

In  addition  (o  what  we  have  already  said  in 
regard  to  (his  article,  we  shall  add  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Massacnnsetts 
colony,  as  containing  facts  intimately  connected 
with  other  s(ates,  and  such  as  cannot  fail  to  be 
important  to  the  politician  and  historian  :  wc  di- 
vide these  historical  accounts  into  the  following 
periods,  viz. 

index  to  additional  histoiiv  concerning 
Massachusetts. 

Chap.  I.      The  hislori/  of  the  colony  of  3fassa' 

chusflts  bai/  from  the  first  settlement  to  the  year 

I6G0. 
Chai'.  II.     Historical  occurrences  from  the  restO' 

ration  of  King  Charles  the  Second  to  the  i/ ear 

1686,  when  the  charier  zt^as  vacated. 
Chap.  III.     From  the  dissolution  of  the  charter, 

1686,  until  the  arrival  of  the  promised  charter 

in  1691. 
Chap.   IV.     From  the  charter  in  1691,  until  the 

arrival  of  Governor  Dudle)/  in  1702. 
Chap.  V.     From  the  amval  of  Governor  Dud- 

ley  in  1702,  to   the  arrival  of  Governor  Shute 

in  1716. 
Chap.  VI.     From  the  arrival  of  Governor  Shuts 

in  1716,  to  the  arrival  of  Governor  Belcher   in 

1730:  M 

Chap.  VII.     From  the  arrival  of  Governor  Bel-    f 

cher    in    1750,    to    the    reimbursement  of  the 

charge  of  the  expedition  against   Cape  Breton, 

and  the  abolition  of  paper  money,  in  1749. 

The  succeeding  history  is  incorporated  with  the 
information  contained  in  the  article  United 
States. 

Chap.  I. 
The  history  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  hay 

from  the  first  settlement  until  the  year  1660. 

(Anno  1602.) — The  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  and  of  the  w.  continent  by  the  Cabots, 
in  (he  I3(li  century,  and  the  several  voyages  of 
English  and  French  in  the  16th,  we  pass  over, 
and  begin  with  the  voyage  made  by  Bartholomew 
G'osnold,  an  Englishman,  in  the  year  1602,  to 
that  part  of  N.  Ainerica  since  called  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  certain  that  any  Euro|)ean  had 
been  there  before.  Hackluit  mentions  (he  land- 
ing of  some  of  Sir  H.  (iilbert's  men  upon  some 
pait  of  the  continent;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
was  farther  c.  upon   what  is  now  called  Nova] 
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[Scotia.  Gosnolfl  landed  first  on  tlie  e,  coast, 
whicli  lie  calls  Mavoslieii,  in  al)out  43"^  n.  After 
Borne  commerce  with  tlic  natives  lie  sailed  s.  and 
landed  upon  one  of  the  islands  called  Elizabeth 
Islands,  a  iitte  s.  of  cape  Cixl.  He  gave  them 
that  name  in  honour  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  who  was 
HviiifiT  when  he  ielt  EnirJand,  and  thej  have  re- 
tained it  ever  since.  He  built  a  fort,  and  intended 
a  settlement  upon  Ihc  island,  or  the  continent  near 
it;  but  he  could  not  persuade  his  people  to  remain 
tliere,  and  they  all  returned  to  Ivitrland  before 
winter.  This,  we  suppose,  is  what  .losselyn,  and 
no  other  author,  calls  the  first  colony  of  New  Ply- 
mouth, (or  he  says  it  was  begun  in  1602,  and  near 
Naraganset  bay. 

In  1C05,  I)e  Mo  its  obtained  a  ])iitent  from 
Henry  iV.  of  Fran<'e,  for  all  the  country,  from 
the  40^  to  the  4(i^,  by  the  name  of  Cadie  or  Aca- 
dia. In  ICOl,  I)e  Monts  ranged  along  tlic  sea- 
coast  from  St.  Lawrence  to  cape  Cod,  and  to  the 
s.  of  it.  He  went  far  up  Kentiebeck  river,  and 
into  ilivers  other  rivers,  bays,  and  harbours. 
Champ  observes,  he  did  not  go  into  the  Massa- 
chuselts  bay,  but  struck  over  from  some  part  of 
the  e.  shore  to  cape  Ann,  and  so  to  cape  Cod,  and 
sailed  futher  s. 

In  160G,  King  James  I.  granted  all  the  conti- 
nent, from  34^  to  45" ;  which  he  divided  into  two 
colonies,  viz.  the  s.  or  Virginia,  to  certain  mer- 
chants of  London  ;  the  w.  or  New  England,  to 
merchants  of  Plymouth. 

In  1007,  some  of  the  patentees  of  the  w.  colony 
began  a  settlement  at  Sagahedoc.  They  laid  the 
plan  of  a  great  state.  The  president  died  the  first 
winter,  which  was  extremely  cold.  Sir  John  Pop- 
Lam,  ids  brother,  the  great  promoter  of  the  de- 
sign, and  Sir  John  Gilbert,  the  admiral's  brother, 
died  the  same  year  in  Europe  ;  and  the  next  year, 
J()08,  the  whole  number  which  survived  the  winter 
returned  to  England.  Their  design  of  a  planta- 
tion was  at  an  end.  Hutli  l]nglish  and  French 
continued  their  voyages  to  (he  coast,  some  for  fish- 
ing, and  some  for  trade  with  the  natives;  and 
some  feeble  attempts  were  made  by  the  French 
towarils  i^lantatious,  but  they  were  routed  by  the 
English  in  161  J.  There  was  no  spirit  in  the 
people  of  either  nation  for  rolonizing.  Favour- 
able accounts  were  published  of  the  continent  by 
Capt.  Smith  and  others;  but  who  would  remo\c 
and  settle  in  so  remote  and  uncultivated  a  part  of 
I  the  globe  if  he  could  live  tolerably  at  home  ?  The 
j  country  would  alUjrd  no  innnediate  subsistence, 
and  therefore  was  not  fit  for  indigent  persons.  Par- 
ticular persons  or  companies  would  have  Ix'en  dis- 
I    couraged  from  supporting  a  colony  by  the  long- 


continued  rxpence  and  outset,  without  any  return. 
No  encouragement  could  be  expected  from  the 
public.  The  advantages  of  commerce  from  the 
colonies  were  not  then  foreseen,  but  have  been 
since  learned  by  experience.  Virginia  in  its  in- 
fancy was  strugglinir  for  life;  and  what  its  fate 
would  have  been,  if  the  fathers  of  it  in  England 
had  not  seen  the  rise  and  growth  of  otiier  colonies 
near  it,  is  uncertain.  Whether  Britain  would  have 
hati  any  eohinics  in  America  at  this  day,  if  reli- 
gion h:i(1  not  been  tlie  grand  inducement,  is  doubt- 
ful. One  hundred  and  twenty  years  had  passed 
from  the  discovery  of  the  n.  continent  by  the 
Cabols,  without  any  succes'^ful  attempt.  After 
repeated  attempts  had  failed,  it  seems  less  probable 
that  any  should  wish  to  engage  in  such  an  afliiir, 
than  it  would  have  been  if  no  attempt  had  been 
made.  It  is  to  the  different  views  of  religion 
which  prevailed  in  those  da^-s  that  we  must  ascribe, 
if  not  the  settlement,  yet  at  least  the  present  flou- 
rishing state  of  N.  America.  Persecution  drove 
one  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  church  from  England 
to  Holland,  about  the  year  1608.  They  remained 
about  a  year  at  Amsterdam,  and  then  removed  to 
Leydcn.  In  1617,  they  began  to  think  of  removing 
to  America.  They  laid  great  stress  upon  their  pe- 
culiar tenets,  but  this  did  not  lessen  their  regard  to 
morality.  The  manners  of  the  Dutch  were  too 
licentious  for  them.  Their  children  left  them  ; 
some  became  soldiers,  and  others  sailors,  in  the 
Dutch  service.  In  a  few  years  their  posterity 
would  have  been  Dutch,  and  their  church  extinct. 
Tliey  were  at  a  loss  whether  to  remove  to  Guay- 
ana,  the  fame  of  which  part  had  been  raised  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  about  this  time,  or  to  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  Dutch  laboured  to  persuade  them  to  go  to 
Hudson's  river,  and  settle  under  their  W .  India 
company  ;  but  they  had  not  lost  their  affection  for 
the  I'^nglish,  and  chose  to  be  under  their  govern- 
ment and  protection.  They  applied  to  the  Vir- 
ginia contpan}'  for  a  patent  for  part  of  the  country. 
To  render  it  pr.)bable  that  their  undertaking  would 
not,  like-dl  fornier,  be  abortive,  they  gave,  among 
others,  these  special  reasons:  "  That  they  were 
well  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  ol  their  mother 
country,  and  inured  to  the  difiiculties  of  a  stringe 
land.  That  they  were  knit  together  in  a  strict 
and  sacred  bond,  by  virtue  of  which  they  held 
themselves  bound  to  take  care  of  the  jrooil  of  each 
other,  and  of  the  whole.  That  it  was  not  with 
them  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things  could 
discourage,  or  small  disc<nitents  cause  to  wish 
themselves  at  home  again."  The  Virginia  com- 
pany were  very  much  pleased  with  the  applica-] 
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[lion,  and  some  of  the  chief  of  (hem  addressed  the 
Eins;  (o  grant  tlie  petitioners  liberty  in  religion, 
under  (he great  seal ;  butthis  was  refused.  He  pro- 
mised to  connive,  and  not  molest  them  :  but  (his 
would  not  do  for  (hem  at  tliat  time.  They  laid 
aside  (he  design  for  llia(  year. 

In  ]G19,  they  renewed  (heir  api)lica(ion,  and  re- 
solved (o  venture,  (hough  (hey  could  no(  have  a 
special  grant  from  the  king  of  liberty  of  con- 
science. Tliey  hoped  their  remote  situation  would 
put  (hem  out  of  danger  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  afliiirs  of  (he  V''irginia  company  were  in  great 
confusion,  and  it  was  the  l.-iltcr  end  of  (he  year 
before  (he  patent  was  granted.  It  was  taken  ou(, 
under  the  com]inny's  seal,  to  John  Wincob.  He 
lived  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  and 
not  removing  with  the  rest,  they  never  took  atiy 
benefit  Irom  the  patent.  Mr.  Weston  and  other 
merchants  of  Lotuloii  engaged,  some  to  adventure 
their  money,  and  some  to  go  over  with  them. 
They  therefore  made  (he  necessary  preparadons, 
and  in  July  1G20  the  principal  of  (hem  went  over 
to  Sou(hainp(on,  where  (wo  ships  were  ready  (o 
take  them  on  board.  They  sailed  the  beginning 
of  August,  but  were  obliged  repeatedly  to  put 
back,  and  to  leave  one  of  their  ships  behind,  with 
part  of  their  company  at  last.  They  intended  to 
have  made  for  Hudson's  river  or  the  coast  near  to 
it ;  but  the  Dutch  had  bribed  their  pilot,  and  he 
carried  them  farther  u.  so  that  they  fell  in  about 
cape  Cod,  and  arrived  in  (ha(  harbour  (he  IKh  of 
November.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  the  country 
is  sandy  and  barren.  This  was  discouraging,  but 
it  was  (oo  late  in  the  j'ear  to  put  to  sea  again.  They 
coasted  about  in  their  boat,  until  they  found  a 
place  more  .agreeable  to  them  for  a  plantation, 
though  not  so  good  a  harljour.  Here  they  brought 
their  ship,  and  determined  to  take  up  their  abode. 
They  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Plymouth.  Cap- 
tain Smith  happened  (o  give  (he  name  of  Ply- 
mouth to  the  same  place,  in  1614.  A  very  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  beginning  and  progress 
of  this  colony',  wrote  by  Mr.  Edward  Winslow, 
otie  of  (he  principal  undertakers,  is  to  be  found 
among  Purchase's  collections. 

The  project  of  settling  .■Vmerica  revived  again, 
and  a  new  jjatent  was  granted,  bearing  date  Nov. 
3,  1C20;  incorporating  (he  adventures  to  (hew. 
colony,  i\y  (he  nameof  the  Council  for  the  Affairs  of 
New  England  ;  the  bounds  of  the  country  were 
expressed,  between  40°  and  48° «.  ;  Sir  Eerdinando 
Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason  were  two  of  the 
most  active  members  of  (his  council.  All  (he  sea- 
coast,  at  one  time  or  other,  has  been  granted  or 
pretended  to  be  granted  by  this  council,  and  some 


parts  several  times  over,  partly  from  defects  in 
form  in  preceding  grants,  and  partly  from  an  ig- 
norance of  the  geography  of  the  country. 

{Anno  1G22.)  —  The  first  grant,  wi(hin  the 
bounds  of  (he  MassachuseKs,  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Weston,  who  in  the  summer  of  lb()2,  sent  over 
two  ships  with  .^0  or  GO  men,  (o  begin  a  piiinlation 
at  Wessagussel,  since  called  Weymoutli.  They 
were  sickly  when  they  arrived,  and  received  ne- 
cessaries and  refreshmen(  from  (heir  neighbours  at 
New  Plymoudi.  They  were  a  dissolute  crew,  soon 
brought  themselves  to  jjovcrly,  then  robbed  (he 
Indians,  and  offered  other  abuses  (o  (hem.  The 
Indians  made  (heir  complaints  (o  the  colony  of 
New  Plymoudi ;  but  (lie  abuses  continuing,  the 
nex(  year  (hey  laid  a  p'ot  i\n  (he  destruction  of  all 
Weston's  com|)any.  I(  was  (his  plantation  which 
gave  occasion  (o  (he  author  of  Hudibras  to  make 
merry  with  New  England  in  general,  for  hanging 
a  bed-rid  weaver^  instead  of  a  useful  cobler.  The 
above  plot  was  discovered  to  the  Ncav  Plymouth 
people,  who  sent  some  f>f  their  men  and  prCNcnted 
(lieexecu(ion  of  i(,  bv  the  siirprisal  of  those  who 
were  (o  be  (he  (jrincipal  actors.  Mr.  \\'es(on 
coming  over  to  visit  his  plantation,  was  cast  awa/ 
in  Ipswich  bay,  and  stripped  by  (he  Indians  of 
c\cry  (hing  but  his  shirt.  Being  thus  rendered 
incapable  of  aflbrding  any  relief  to  his  colony,  it 
cauieto  an  end,  after  one  year's  continuance. 

Captain  Robert  Gorges  obtained  a  patent  from 
the  council  of  Plj'mouth,  dated  December  13,  1G22, 
10  miles  in  breadth,  and  30  miles  into  the  land,  on 
the  «.  e.  si<le  of  Massachusetts  bay.  This  was 
loose  and  uncertain,  and  no  use  ever  made  of  it. 
He  was  son  to  Sir  Ferdinando,  and  employed  by 
the  council,  in  1623,  as  lieutenant-general,  io 
restrain  interlopers  and  regulate  all  affairs.  He 
made  some  attempts  to  revive  Weston's  planta- 
tion, but  returned  home  the  same  year,  without 
success.  Francis  West  came  the  same  year  as 
vice-admiral,  but  made  no  stay.  The  Ear!  of 
Warwick  had  a  patent  for  Massachusetts  bay 
about  the  same  time,  but  the  bounds  arc  not 
known. 

In  1624,  l<yford,  (he  minister  of  New  Ply- 
mouth, and  one  John  Oldham,  stirred  up  a  faction 
(here,  and  were  banished  that  colony.  They  be- 
gan a  settleme.it  at  Nantasket.  The  same  year, 
some  |)ersons  belonging  (o  Dorches(er  in  England, 
sent  over  fishermen,  and  made  necessary  provision 
for  a  fishery  at  cape  Ann  ;  and  Roger  Conant, 
(several  of  whose  descendants  are  remaining, 
some  of  distinction,  infhe  colony  of  Connecdcut), 
who  wi(h  John  Oldham  had  left  Plymouth,  and 
removed  with  the  rest  to  Nantasket,  was  appointed] 
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ftlicir  overseer.  A  grant  was  made  by  one  of  the 
Grorges,  it  is  not  said  wlii(h,  to  Oldliam  and 
otiiers  of  part  of  Massachnsclls  l)ay,  wl)icli  occa- 
sioned some  dispute  between  them  and  the  Massa- 
chnsclls grantees. 

In  m-25,  one  Captain  WoUaston,  with  about 
30  persons,  Iwgan  a  jjlantation  near  Weston's. 
Tliej  gave  it  the  name  of  Mount  WoUaston.  It 
was  known  by  that  name  some  years  alter,  but  at 
length  the  name  was  lost  in  that  of  JJraintrce,  of 
which  town  it  is  a  part.  No  mention  is  made  of 
a  patent  to  WoUaston.  One  Morion,  of  Furnival's 
inn,  was  of  this  company.  He  was  not  left  in 
command,  but  contrived  (o  make  liimsclf  cliief, 
ciianged  the  name  of  Mount  WoUaston  to  .Merry 
Mount,  set  all  the  servants  free,  erected  a  May- 
pole, and  lived  a  life  of  dissipation,  until  all  the 
stock,  intended  for  trade,  was  consumed.  He 
was  charged  with  furnishing  the  Indians  with  guns 
and  ammunition,  and  teaching  tliem  the  use  of 
them.  At  length  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to 
the  planters  in  all  j^arts,  that  at  tlicir  general  de- 
sire, the  people  of  New  Plymouth  seized  him  by 
an  armed  force,  and  confined  him  until  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  sending  hira  to  England.  In 
the  fall  of  IG26,  Roger  Conant  and  some,  if  not 
all,  of  his  company  removed  from  cape  Ann  to  a 
neck  of  land  upon  Naumkeak  river.  W^e  find 
mention  made  of  planters  at  Winsimet  about  the 
same  time,  who  probably  removed  there  from 
some  of  the  other  plantations.  'I'his  is  all  the  ac- 
count we  have  of  any  settlements,  or  attempts  for 
settlements,  in  the  Massachusetts  bay,  until  the 
year  1G27.  Mr.  White,  the  minister  of  Dorches- 
ter, had  encouraged  Conant  and  his  company  to 
remain  in  New  England,  and  prumiaed  them  men, 
provisions,  &c. 

In  l(i'27,  March  19,  the  council  of  Plymouth 
sold  to  Sir  Henry  Hoswell,  Sir  John  Younir, 
Thomas  Southcoat,  John  Humphry,  John  Endi- 
cot,  and  Simon  Whetcomb,  who  lived  about 
Dorchester  in  lOngiand,  their  heirs  and  associates, 
all  that  part  of  New  England,  three  miles  to  the 
s.  of  (yharles  river,  and  tliree  miles  to  the;/,  of 
Merrimack  river,  from  the  .\tlantic  to  the  S.  sea. 
All  the  lesser  grants  which  have  been  mentioned 
'within  those  limits  (the  settlement  of  the  country 
being  entirely  neglected  by  the  grantees)  were, 
without  <loub(,  looked  upon  to  be  forfeitetl  or  void. 
The  conditions  or  tenor  of  none  of  them  appear  at 
this  day.  It  is  very  likely  the  three  persons  first 
named  in  this  grant,  had  nothing  more  in  view 
by  the  purchase  than  a  settlement  for  trade  with 
the  natives,  or  for  fishery,  or  other  advantageous 
purposes.     As  soon  as  the  colony  for  religion  was 
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projected,  we  hear  no  more  of  them.     The  oilier 
three  remained.      Mr.    W  hite  managed  a  treaty 
between  Sir  Kichard  Saitonslall,  Matthew  C'radock, 
and  John   Venn,   Esquires,  and    divers   others  in 
and    al)ont   London,  and    the   original  patentees. 
A  purchase  was  made,  and  the  same  summer  Mr. 
Endieot,  (whose  itislruetions   were  dated  London, 
May  jO,  l(J28),  one  of  the  origfnal   patentees,  was 
sent  over  to  Naumkeak  \\ilh  planters  and  servants, 
and  all  llie  affairs  of  the  colony  committed  to  his 
care.     The  patent  from  the  council  of  Plymouth 
gave  a  good  right  to  the  soil,  but  no  powers  of 
government.      A    royA   charter    was    necessary. 
This  parsed   the  seals   March  4,  1628.     Mattiievr 
Oadock    was   appointed  the   first  governor,  and 
Thomas   Goffe  deputy  governor.     Two  days  be- 
fore, March    2d,  some  aftairs   of  the   colony  re- 
quiring it,  there   had  been  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany, at  which   both  governor   and    deputy  are 
named  as  such.     The  day  for  the  annual  election 
of  officers  by  charier,  bein^  the  last  M^ednesday 
in  Easter  term  ;  on  the    13th  of  May  162S,  Mr. 
Cradock  was  chosen  governor  by   tlie  company, 
and  Mr.  Cioffe  deputy  governor,  and  Sir  Richard 
Saitonslall,     Isaac    Johnson,    Samuel    Aldersey, 
John  Venn,  John   Ilumfrey,  Simon   \\'hetcomb, 
Increase     Nowell,     Richard     Perry,     Nathaniel 
Wright,  Samuel  V^assal,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Tho- 
mas  Adams,    Thomas    Hutch  ins,    George   Fox- 
croft,  William  Vassal,  William   Pincheon,  John 
Pocock,    and    Christopher    Coulson,     assistants. 
William  IJnrgis  was  chosen  secretary  in  the  room 
of  John  \\'^ashburne.     At  this  court  it  was  deter- 
mined, that  every  one  of  the  company,  who  had 
subscribed  50/.    should   have   200  acres  of  land 
assigned,  and  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
simi  asthe  firstdividend.    The  names  of  all  the  ad- 
venturers and  the  sums  subscribed  were  sent  over 
to  Mr.  Ejulicot,  who  was  appointed  their  governor 
in    the    plantation.     A    second    embarkation    of 
planters  and  servants  had   been  determined  at  a 
meeting,  April   30,   to   be  made   with  all  speed. 
Four    ministers  were   provided  :    three   of  them, 
Francis  Higginson,  Samuel  Skelton,  and   Francis 
Rriglil,  were  readily  accepted   by   the  company, 
and   had  all  due  encouragement  promised  them  ; 
the  fourth,    Ralph    Smith,  was  required  to  give 
under  his  hand,  that  lie  would  not  exercise   his 
ministry  within  the   limits  of  the  patent,  without 
the  express  leave  of  the  governor  upon  the  spot. 
Five  ships  were  provided    for   this  embirkalion. 
Mr.  liiicginsnii  says  in  his  journal,  that   he  sailed 
from  the  isle  of    Wight   the    IKh   of    May,  and 
arrived    at   cape  Aim   the   27tli  of  .liine,  and   at 
Naumkeag  the  29tli.     They  found  at  Naumkeag] 
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[about  100  planters,  ei^lit  houses,  hesulcs  a  fair 
lioiise  biiiK  for  Mr.  Eiiilicot.  Tlie  old  and  new 
planters  toijodier  wore  about  jOO,  of  wliicli  100 
removed  (o  Cliarlestown,  -where  there  was  a  house 
built;  the  rest  remained  at  Salem.  Mr.  Endicot 
had  corresponded  wilh  (he  settlers  at  Plynioutli, 
who  satisfied  him  that  they  were  right  in  (heir 
judgmen(s  of  the  outward  form  of  worship,  bcinj^ 
much  like  (o  (hat  of  (he  reformed  churches  in 
France,  &c.  On  the  20(h  of  July,  Mr.  Hijrs:'"- 
son  and  Mr.  Skel(on,  after  fasdnsj  and  prayer, 
■were  first  elected  by  the  comjiany  for  (heir  minis- 
ters, the  first,  teacher,  the  other,  pastor  ;  each  of 
them,  together  with  three  or  four  grave  members, 
laying  their  hands  on  the  oilier,  with  solemn 
prayer.  No(hing  is  said  of  any  church  being  then 
formed  ;  but  on  the  ()lh  of  August,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  choice  and  ordination  of  elders  and 
deacons,  30  persons  en(eretl  into  a  covetiant  in  writ- 
ing, which  is  said  to  be  the  beginningof  the  church, 
and  that  the  ministers  were  ordained  or  instituted 
anew.  The  repetition  of  (his  form  (hey  probably 
thought  necessary,  because  the  people  were  not  in 
a  church  s(a(e  before.  It  is  diflicult  (o  assign  any 
o(her  reason.  Messengers  or  delega(cs,  from  the 
church  of  Plymouth,  were  expected  to  join  with 
them,  but  contrary  winds  hindered  them  in  their 
passage,  so  that  they  did  not  arrive  until  the  after- 
noon, but  time  enough  to  give  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  Two  of  the  company,  John  Brown, 
and  Samuel  Brown,  one  a  lawyer,  the  other  a  mer- 
chant, both  men  of  good  estates,  and  of  the  first 
patentees  and  of  the  coimcil,  were  dissatisfied. 
They  did  not  like  that  (he  common  prayer  and 
service  of  (he  church  of  England  should  be  wholly 
laid  aside,  and  therefore  drew  off,  with  as  many  as 
were  of  (heir  sentiments,  from  the  rest,  and  set  up 
a  separate  society.  This  offended  the  governor, 
who  caused  the  (wo  members  of  his  council  to  be 
brought  before  him  ;  and  judging  that  (his  prac- 
tice, (oge(her  wi(h  some  speeches  (hey  had  ut- 
tered, tended  to  sedition,  he  sent  them  back  to 
England.  The  heads  of  the  party  being  removed, 
the  opposidon  ceased. 

Whilst  these  (hings  were  doing  in  the  colony, 
the  company  in  England  were  projecting  a  much 
larger  eniburkation,  and  the  transfer  of  the  corpo- 
ration i(self  from  Old  England  (o  New.  Several 
gentlemen  of  figure  and  estate,  Isaac  Johnson, 
John  Wiuthrop,  Thomas  Dudley,  and  divers 
others,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  both  in  church  and  s(ate,  pleased 
themselves  with  the  prospect  of  liberty  in  both,  to 
be  enjoyed  in  America,  and  proposed  to  the  com- 
pany at  London  to  remove  with  their  families  ;  but 


upon  this  condidon  only,  that  the  patent  and 
charter  shoidd  remove  with  (hem.  This  proposal 
was  first  communicated  July  the  28(h,  10^9.  A 
committee  was  a|>poiiitetl  to  coiisiiler  of  it,  and  to 
advise  with  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  to 
make  report.  The  adventurers  had  lx»en  at  great 
expence,  wi(hou(  any  re(urns  made  (o  (hem,  and 
had  no  ra(ional  prospect  of  any  profit  from  the 
plan(a(ions  in  (he  way  (hey  were  in.  The  princi- 
pal objection  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  doubt 
whether  such  a  transfer  was  legal.  The  report  of 
the  committee  is  not  recorded.  Mr.  White,  a 
coimseller  at  law,  was  one  of  the  company,  and 
great  stress  was  laid  upon  his  opinion  ;  and,  on  the 
29(h  of  August,  it  was  determined,  by  the  general 
consent  of  (he  company,  "  that  the  government 
and  patent  should  be  settled  in  New  England."  It 
is  evident  from  (he  charter,  that  the  original  design 
of  it  was  to  constitute  a  corporation  iu  England, 
like  to  that  of  (he  East  India  and  odier  great  com- 
panies, widi  powers  (o  se((le  plan(a(ions  within  the 
limits  of  the  territory,  under  such  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  magistracy  as  should  be  fit  and  neces- 
sary. The  first  step,  in  sending  out  Mr.  Endicot, 
appointing  him  a  council,  giving  hira  commission, 
instructions,  &c.  was  agreeable  to  this  construc- 
tion of  (he  charter. 

In  consequence  of  this  new  resolution,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  which  remained  in  Eng- 
land, were  to  retain  a  share  in  the  trading  stock 
and  the  profits  of  i(,  for  the  term  of  seven  years. 
The  management  of  it  was  committed  to  five  per- 
sons, who  were  going  over,  viz.  J.  Winthrop,  Sir 
Uichard  Saltonstall,  I.Johnson,  T.Dudley,  and 
J.  Revel,  and  io  five  who  were  to  remain,  M. 
Cradock,  N.  Wright,  T.  Eaton,  T.  Goffe,  and 
J.  Young  ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the 
stock,  with  the  profils,  was  to  be  divided  to  each 
man,  in  proportion  to  his  adventure.  All  other 
powers  and  privileges  were  to  remain  with  the 
planters  upon  (he  spot.  We  have  no  account  of 
any  dividend  ever  made,  nor  indeed  of  any  trade 
ever  carried  on  for  (he  company.  There  was  an- 
odicr  article,  "  that  one  half  the  charge  of  forti- 
ficadous  and  support  of  (he  minis(er>  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  joint  stock,"  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it  in  the  colony. 

The  20th  of  October,  at  a  general  court  of  go- 
vernor, deputy,  and  assis(an(s,  and  the  generality, 
a  new  choice  was  made  of  governor,  &c.  consist- 
ing of  such  persons  as  had  iletermined  (o  go  over 
with  the  patent.  John  Windirop  was  elected 
governor,  John  Humfrcy  deputy-governor.  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,  Isaac  Johnson,  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, John  Endicot,  Increase  Nowell,  William Vas-] 
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[sail,  William  Pynchon,  Samuel  Sharp,  Edward 
kossitor,  Tliomas  SJiarp,  John  Revel),  Malliew 
C'radock,  Tliomas  Goffc,  Samuel  Aidersey,  John 
Venn,  Natlianiel  Wright,  Thcopliiliis  Ealon,  and 
Tliomas  Adams,  assistanls.  They  did  not  all  go 
over.  From  time  to  time,  until  the  general  em- 
barkation, as  any  one  declined,  some  other  person 
was  chosen  in  his  stead.  First,  lloger  Ludlow 
was  chosen,  instead  of  Samuel  Sliar|).  Whilst 
they  were  at  Southampton,  (March  18,  1630),  Sir 
Bryan  Janscn,  William  Coddington,  and  Simon 
IJradslreet,  were  chosen  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Wright, 
Eaton,  and  God'e,  and  yet  Sir  Bryan  never  came 
to  New  England,  l^'en  after  they  had  embarked, 
at  a  court  on  board  the  Arabella,  Mr.  Dudley  was 
chosen  deputy-governor,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Ilum- 
frey  who  staid  behind.  It  is  not  matter  of  wonder 
that  they  discovered  so  great  want  of  resolution  : 
It  is  strange  that  so  many  persevered.  It  shews 
some  little  fortitude,  in  a  man  in  health  and  vigour, 
who  goes  through  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage, 
and  spends  even  a  few  months  in  a  wilderness, 
among  savages,  and  in  a  climate  more  severe  than 
he  had  ever  experienced.  What  must  we  think, 
then,  of  jiersons  of  rank  and  good  circumstances 
in  life,  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  all  the  conveni- 
encies  and  delights  of  England,  their  native  coun- 
try, and  exposing  themselves,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, to  inevitable  hardships  and  suflerings,  in  a 
long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  to  land  upon  a 
most  inhospitable  shore,  destitute  of  any  kind  of 
building  to  secure  them  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  of  most  sorts  of  food  to  which 
they  had  been  always  used  at  their  former  home  ? 
The  sickness  and  mortality  which  prevailed  the 
first  winter,  they  did  not  foresee.  It  is  an  obser- 
vation, since  made,  that  most  parts  of  America 
have  proved  unhealthy  (except  where  the  country 
is  cleared)  until  persons  have  had  a  seasoning  in  it. 

Eleven  ships,  which  sailetl  from  different  ports 
in  iviigland,  arriveil  in  New  England  before  the 
end  oi'  .Inly.  Six  more  arrived  before  the  end  of 
the  year  ;  they  brought  ;»l)ove  ITiOO  passengers. 
The  Arabc'lla,  on  board  which  was  the  governor 
and  several  of  the  assistants,  left  Varmouth  be- 
tween the  7th  and  lOth  of  April.  On  the  7th  the 
governor,  and  divers  others  on  board,  signed  a 
paper  directed  to  their  brethren  of  the  church  of 
jMigland,  to  remove  suspicions  or  misconstructions, 
and  to  ask  (heir  prayers.  This  paper  has  occa- 
sioned a  dispute,  whether  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Massachusetts  were  of  the  church  of  lOngland  or 
not.  However  problematical  it  may  be,  what  they 
were  while  (hey  remained  in  l''riglanil,  they  left  no 
room  tor  doubt  alter   they  arrived   in  America. 


The  Arabella  arrived  at  Salem  tbe  12th  of  June. 
Tlie  common  people  immediately  went  ashore,  and 
regaled  themselves  with  strawberries,  which  are 
very  fine  in  America,  and  were  then  in  perfection. 
This  miijht  give  them  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
produce  of  the  country,  but  the  gentlemen  met 
with  eiiongh  to  fill  them  with  concern.  The  first 
news  they  had,  was  of  a  general  cunspiracj',  a  few 
months  before,  of  all  the  Indians  as  far  as  Nara- 
ganset,  to  extirpate  the  English.  Eighty  persons, 
out  of  about  300,  had  died  in  the  colony  the  winter 
before,  and  many  of  those  that  remained  were  in 
a  weak  sickly  condition.  There  was  not  corn 
enough  to  have  lasted  above  a  fortnight,  and  all 
other  provisions  were  very  scant.  They  were 
obliged  to  give  all  the  servants  they  had  sent  over, 
to  the  number  of  ISO,  their  liberty,  that  they  might 
shift  fur  themselves,  although  they  had  cost  from 
IGl.  to  20/.  a  head.  They  had  not  above  three 
or  four  months  to  look  out  proper  places  tor  settle- 
ments, and  to  provide  shelter  against  the  severity 
of  the  winter.  With  this  prospect  of  dilliculties, 
great  enough  for  them  to  encounter,  sickness  began 
among  them.  Being  destitute  of  necessary  accom- 
modations, they  dropped  away  one  after  another  ; 
and,  among  others,  the  lady  Arabella,  who,  to  use 
Mr.  Hubbard's  words,  "  came  from  a  paradise  of 
plenty  and  pleasure,  in  the  family  of  a  noble  earl, 
into  a  wilderness  of  wants,  and  who  although  cele- 
brated for  her  many  virtues,  yet  was  not  able  to 
encounter  the  adversity  with  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, and,  in  about  a  month  after  her  arrival, 
ended  her  days  at  Salem,  where  she  first  landed." 
Mr.  Johnson,  her  husband,  highly  esteemed  for 
his  piety  and  wisdom,  overcome  with  grief,  sur- 
vived her  a  short  time  only,  and  died  at  Boston 
the  30lh  September,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  colony. 
Mr.  Rossiter,  another  of  the  assistants,  died  soon 
after.  Before  December  they  had  lost  200  of  f'leir 
number,  including  a  few  who  died  upon  their  pas- 
sage. 

The  governor  and  some  of  the  principal  persons 
left  Salem  the  I7lh  of  June,  and  travelled  through 
the  woods  to  Charlestown,  about  20  miles,  to  look 
out  for  a  convenient  place  tor  their  chief  town, 
which  they  had  determined  should  be  in  some  part 
of  the  bay  or  harbour  between  Nantasket  and 
Cambridge.  At  first,  they  pitched  upon  the  )i. 
side  of  Charles  river,  or  rather  ;i.  w.  by  the  major 
voice  ;  but  a  number  of  the  principal  gentlemen 
having  fixed  their  cottages  (shelters  iiilendeil  for 
one  winter  only)  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  the  governor  and  most  of  the  assi>(auts  re- 
moved to  them  in  November.  They  were,  how- 
ever, undetermined  where  to  build  in  the  spring.] 
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[A  forlificd  town,  at  least  palisadoetl,  was  tlioui^lit 
necessary  to  deleiid  tliein  asjaiiist  the  natives,  and 
tliey  could  not  a!i;ree  upon  the  most  convenient 
place  tor  that  purpose. 

They  (bund,  when  they  arrived,  a  few  families 
scattered  about  In  several  parts  of  tiic  bay.  Mr. 
Maverick,  who  will  often  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  lived  upon  Noddle's  island,  a  grant 
or  confirniation  of  which  he  afterwards  obtained 
from  the  court.  He  had  built  a  small  fort,  and 
liad  four  cannon  mounted  there.  At  a  point  upon 
Shawniut  or  Trimontaine,  since  Boston,  lived  Air. 
Blaxton,  who  had  left  England,  being  dissatisfied 
there,  and  not  a  thorough  conformist ;  but  he  was 
more  dissatisfied  with  the  nonconformity  of  tiie  new- 
comers, lie  (old  them,  he  came  from  England 
because  he  did  not  like  the  lords  bishops,  but  he 
could  not  join  with  them  because  he  did  not  like 
the  lords  brethren.  He  claimed  the  whole  pen- 
insula upon  which  Boston  is  built,  because  he  was 
the  first  that  slept  iipon  it.  He  had  a  grant  of  a 
very  handsome  lot  there  at  there,  part  of  the  town, 
but  he  chose  to  quit  all,  and  removed  to  the  s.  at  or 
near  what  is  since  called  Providence,  where  he 
lived  to  old  age.  There  were  also  several  families 
at  Mattapan,  since  called  Dorchester,  or  rather 
Dorchester  Neck  :  here  Mr.  I/udlow  and  Mr.  Ros- 
siter  pitched  their  abodes,  with  two  ministers,  Mr. 
Warham  and  Mr.  Maverick.  On  the  ti.  of  Charles 
river  (Charlestown)  were  the  remains  of  those  who 
Lad  moved  the  last  3'ear  from  Salem  ;  here  Mr. 
I*«owell  and  some  of  his  friends  made  their  pitch, 
but  considered  themselves  and  Boston,  at  first,  as 
but  one  settlement  and  one  church,  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son for  their  minister.  When  he  went  to  England 
in  the  spring,  Charlestown  became  a  distinct  church 
and  town,  and  took  Mr.  James  for  their  minister. 
Sir  liicliard  Saltonstall  chose  a  place  some  miles 
lip  Charles  river,  which  has  taken  the  name  of 
Watertown  ;  his  company  took  Mr.  Phillips  for 
their  minister.  Mr.  Pynchon  was  at  the  head  of 
another  company,  who  settled  between  Dorchester 
and  Boston.  Their  town  took  the  name  of  Rox- 
bury.  They  had  Mr.  Elliot  for  their  minister. 
Medford  and  Mistick  were  then  distinct  places, 
though  not  so  at  present.  At  Medford,  which  we 
take  to  have  been  a  small  village  at  the  lower  part 
of  Mistick  river,  now  called  Neck-of-Land,  where 
a  creek  also  ran  into  Charles  river,  it  was  intended 
a  settlement  should  be  made  for  Mr.  Cradock  and 
the  people  he  was  sending  and  had  sent  over. 
Here,  by  his  agents,  he  built  several  vessels  of 
burden.  At  these  several  places,  together  with 
Salem,  the  whole  company  were  settled  for  the 
first  winter.     They  had  little  time  enough  to  pro- 
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vide  their  huts.  As  soon  as  December  came,  tlicir 
out-door  work  was  over.  On  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  governor  and  assistants  met,  and  agreed  to 
forlily  the  neck  between  Boston  and  Roxbury,  and 
orders  were  given  t()r  preparing  the  materials  ;  but 
at  another  meeting,  on  the  21st,  they  laid  that  de- 
sign aside,  and  agreed  on  a  place,  (first  called 
Newtown,  since  Cambridge),  about  three  miles 
above  Charlestown,  and  most  of  them  engaged  to 
build  houses  there  (he  next  year.  The  Aveather 
held  tolerable  until  the  21th  of  Decemlvr,  but  the 
cold  then  came  on  with  violence.  Such  a  Christ- 
mas eve  they  had  never  seen  before.  F'rom  that 
time  to  the  lOth  of  I'ebruary,  their  chief  care  was 
to  keep  themselves  warm,  and  as  comfortable  in 
other  respects  as  their  scant  provisions  would  per- 
mit. The  poorer  sort  were  much  exposed,  lying 
in  tents  and  miserable  hovels,  and  many  died  of 
the  scurvy  and  other  distempers.  They  were  so 
short  of  provisions,  (hat  many  were  obliged  to  live 
upon  clams,  mussels,  and  other  shell-fish,  with 
ground-nuts  and  acorns  instead  of  bread.  One, 
coming  to  the  governor's  house  to  complain  of  his 
sufferings,  was  prevented,  being  informed  that, 
even  there,  the  last  batch  was  in  the  oven.  Some 
instances  are  mentioned  of  great  calmness  atid  re- 
signation in  this  distress.  A  good  man,  who  had 
asked  his  neighbour  to  a  dish  of  clams,  after  dinner 
returned  thanks  (o  God  who  had  given  (hem  to 
suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasure 
hid  in  the  sands.  They  had  apj^ointed  the  22d  of 
February  for  a  fast,  but  on  (he  5tli,  to  their  great 
joy,  the  ship  Lyon,  Captain  Pierce,  one  of  the  last 
year's  fleet,  returned  laden  with  j)rovisions  from 
England,  which  were  distributed  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  people.  They  turned  their  fast 
into  a  thanksgiving. 

In  the  spring  of  1631,  they  pursued  their  design 
of  a  fortified  town  at  Newtown.  The  governor 
set  up  the  frame  of  a  house  ;  the  deputy  governor 
finished  his  house  and  removed  his  family.  About 
this  time,  Chicketawbut,  the  chief  of  the  Indians 
near  Boston,  came  to  visit  the  ffovernor,  and  made 
high  professions  of  friendship.  The  apprehensions 
of  danger  lessened  by  degrees,  the  design  of  a 
fortified  town  went  off  in  the  same  proportion,  until 
it  was  wholly  laid  aside.  The  governor  took  down 
his  frame  and  carried  it  to  Boston.  Mr.  Dudley 
the  deputy  was  offended,  and  persisted  for  some 
time  in  his  first  determination  of  residing  at  New- 
town, but  at  length  removed  to  Roxbury. 

This  scheme  of  a  fortified  (on  n  was  well  enough 
while  they  were  uncertain  what  the  temper  of  the 
natives  would  be.  Their  design  was  to  make 
improvements,  and  to  extend  their  settlements  in] 
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[thp  several  parts  of  the  country.  Unless  Hiey  ■were 
upon  sucli  f(  rtns  willi  (lie  Indians,  tli;it  llicy  conld 
do  this  Avidi  sali'iy,  the  colony  rould  not  long 
subsist.  It'ilicy  were  njwn  such  terms,  Ibrdfied 
towns  were  unnecessary. 

The  liiiih  price  ot  provisions  this  year  in  Eng- 
land impoverished  the  colony.  Every  bushel  of 
wheat  meal  cost,  including  the  freisrlit,  I4i'.  ster- 
ling; every  bushel  of  p<-as  I0.<.  ;  and  Indian  corn, 
imported  from  Virginia,  >old  at  \0s.  Some  were 
discouraged  and  returned  to  England,  viz.  Sir 
Richard  Saltotislall,  Thonias  Sharpe,  &o.  and 
never  cainc  back:  bui  others,  in  hopes  ot  bettir 
times,  went  over  to  f'elch  (heir  taniilies  and  return- 
ed with  (hem,  viz.  Mr.  \\'il--(>n.  Coildini;(on,  Sec. 
They  went  in  the  Lyon,  which  brought  their 
supply.  In  the  same  ship.  Sir  Christopher 
Cardiner  Avas  sent  home  under  continenient.  He 
was  a  knigli(  oldie  sepulchre,  bn(  concealed  his 
true  character,  and  came  over  last  year  under 
pretence  of  separating  himself  from  the  woihl,  and 
living  a  lite  of  retirement  and  devotion.  He  offered 
lo  join  to  several  ol  (he  churches,  but  he  was 
suspected  to  be  an  immoral  man,  and  not  received. 
lie  had  a  comely  young  woman,  who  travelled 
with  him.  He  called  her  his  cousin.  For  some 
miscarriages  in  the  Massachnsetts,  he  fled  to  (he 
Indians.  They  carried  him  to  Plymouth,  having 
first  used  him  pretty  rouglily.  From  thence  he  was 
sentto  Boston.  He  joined  alterwards  with  Gorges, 
Mason,  and  others,  in  complaints  against  the 
colony. 

Mr.  Wilson  left  (he  church  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
river  without  a  minister.  At  his  par(ing  he 
reconmiended  (hem  to  the  care  of  the  governor, 
dejjuty  governor,  and  other  jrodly  and  able  Ghris- 
ti.ins,  to  carry  on  (he  worship  of  d'od,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  by  ]jrophesying  un(il  his  return. 

So  much  ot  (heir  aKention  was  necessary  in 
order  (o  provide  for  their  snppor(,  (hat  little 
business  was  done  by  the  assistants  or  by  (he 
general  court.  'J'hc  removal  of  the  charter  made 
many  new  regulations  lu-cessary, which  \\erese((led 
by  degrees.  The  firs(  cour(  of  assistants  was  at 
Charlestown,  Aiignst  2Jd,  about  two  months  at"tcr 
their  arrival.  A  beadle,  a  corjioration  officer, 
■was  appointed.  It  was  then  ordered,  that  the 
governor  and  deputy  for  the  time  being  should  be 
justices  of  the  peace;  four  of  (he  (hen  assistants 
were  also  a|i|)oiii(eil  justices.  All  justices  whatso- 
ever were  to  have  the  same  power,  for  reformation 
of  abuses  and  punishing  oflenders,  which  justices 
have  in  J^lnglanil,  but  no  corporal  punishment  to  be 
inflicted,  except  by  an  assis(an(.  In  high  olfences, 
the  goveriiur  and  assistiuits  sat  as  a  court ,  as  well  as  iu 


civil  matters.  There  ivas  a  (rial  by  a  jury  this  year 
for  murder,  and  the  person  charged  was  acquitted. 
The  first  general  court  was  held  the  19th  of  October, 
not  by  a  representative,  but  by  every  one  that 
was  free  of  the  corporation,  in  person.  None  had 
been  admi((ed  freemen  since  (hey  left  England. 
The  governor  and  assistants  had  a  great  influence 
over  the  court.  It  was  ordered  that  for  the  future, 
the  freemen  shoidd  choose  (he  assis(an(s,  and  (he 
assistants,  from  among  themselves,  choose  the  gover- 
nor and  deputy  governor.  The  court  of  assistants 
were  to  have  the  po-wer  of  making  laws  and  ap- 
pointing olhcers.  This  was  a  departure  from 
their  charter.  One  hundred  and  nine  freemen 
were  admitted  at  this  court.  Maverick,  Blackstone, 
and  many  more  who  were  not  of  any  of  (he  churches, 
were  of  (his  number.  This  was  all  (hat  was  trans- 
acted, that  was  any  thing  material,  the  first  year. 
The  next  general  court  was  (he  court  of  election 
for  1G31.  The  scale  was  now  turned,  and  the 
freemen  resolved  to  choose  both  governor,  deputy, 
and  assis(an(s,  notwithstanding  the  former  vote, 
and  made  an  order,  that,  for  (he  (inie  (o  come, 
none  should  be  admitted  (o  (he  freedom  of  the  body 
jjolitic  but  such  as  were  church  members. 

This  was  a  most  extraordinary  order  or  law,  and 
yet  it  continued  in  force  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  government,  it  being  repealed  in  appear- 
ance only,  afler  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
II.  Hail  they  been  deprived  of  their  civil  privi- 
leges in  England  by  an  act  of  parliament,  unless 
they  would  join  in  communion  with  (he  churches 
(here,  it  might  very  well  have  been  the  first  in  the 
roll  of  grievances.  But  such  were  the  requisites 
to  qualify  for  church  membership  here,  that  the 
grievance  was  abundantly  greater. 

The  scarcity  of  (he  li)rnier  year  excited  the  iidia- 
bitants  to  nuike  the  greater  im|)rovemen(s,  by  tillage, 
as  soon  as  the  spring  advanced,  and  it  pleased  God 
(ogive  them  such  favourable  seasons, (hat  they  had 
a  very  plentiful  harvest;  and  Indian  corn,  which 
could  not  be  purchased  with  money  the  year  before, 
at  the  end  of  this  year  was  made  a  tender  in 
discharge  of  all  debts,  except  money  or  beaver  had 
been  sficcially  agreed  for.  Cattle  were  extremely 
tlear,  a  great  part  of  what  had  been  shipped  from 
England  being  dead,  and  a  milk  cow  was  valued 
at'hl.  (o30/.s(erling. 

The  same  governor  and  depu(y  governor,  and 
such  of  (he  assis(an(s  of  1630  as  were  living  and  in 
the  colony,  were  re-elec(ed  for  (he  year  163\.  I'hey 
coiidnued  (o  make  (ho  same  choice  for  R)j2.  w'i(h 
(he  addition  of  Mr.  John  Hnmfrey,  who  had  been 
deputy  governor  in  EnglamI,  bu(  was  prevented 
coming  the  first  year,  and  John  W'iulhrop,  jun.] 
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[the  governor's  eldost  son,  \\lio,  with  his  wife, 
inotlicr,  and  some  otiiors  of  the  faniily,  arrived  in 
OclolxT  tlic  year  before.  Tliey  were  freqiienily 
nlarintd  (liis  year  by  the  Indians,  whieii  put  them 
into  confusion  ;  happy  for  them,  that  in  this  their 
feeble  infant  state  they  ^vere  only  alarmed.  A 
company  of  c.  Indians,  called  Tarretines,  about 
100  in  number,  assaulted  the  wigwams  of  the 
sagamore  of  Agawan).  They  came  by  water  in 
SO  canoes,  slew  seven  Indians,  and  wounded  two 
sagamores  who  lived  near  Boston,  and  carried 
away  captives  one  of  their  wives  witii  divers  otlier 
Indians.'  The  governor  likewise  received  advice 
from  the  governor  of  Plymouth  of  a  broil  between 
some  English  of  that  colony  and  some  of  the 
Naraganset  Indians,  who  set  upon  the  English 
house  at  Sowam  ;  also  of  motions  made  by  the 
Pequods,  which  caused  the  Dutch  governor  of 
Manhadoes  to  give  notice  to  the  English  to  be 
upon  their  guard.  A  shallop  belonging  to  Dor- 
chester liaving  been  missing  all  the  winter,  it 
appeared  this  summer,  that  the  crew,  consisting  of 
five  men,  had  been  secretly  murdered  by  the 
e.  Indians.  However,  the  sagamores  near  Bos- 
ton made  professions  of  friendship  ;  and  on  the 
5tii  of  August  this  year,  Miantinomo,  one  of  the 
great  sachems  of  tlie  Naragansets,  the  most  nume- 
rous of  all  the  Indians  between  Boston  and  Hud- 
son's river,  came  down  to  Boston,  whether  out  of 
fear  or  love  they  could  not  tell,  to  enter  into  a 
league  of  friendship  witii  the  colony.  He  and 
liis  followers  were  invited  to  attend  the  public 
worship,  but  three  of  them  witlidrew  in  sermon 
time,  and  to  satify  their  hunger,  broke  info  an 
English  house  to  get  victuals.  The  sagamore, 
who  was  a  very  high-spirited  fellow,  could  liardly 
be  persuaded  to  order  them  any  corporal  punish- 
ment ;  but  he  was  so  ashamed  of  his  attendants, 
that  he  ordered  them  out  of  town,  and  followed 
them  himself  soon  after. 

The  French  also  occasioned  some  uneasy  appre- 
hensions. They  iiiid  been  driven  from  Accady 
by  Sir  Samuel  Arjjall  in  1613.  The  people  of 
New  Pljmouth  had  set  up  a  trading  house  at 
Penobscot  about  the  year  1627.  Intelligence 
was  brought  liiis  year  to  the  Massachuscts,  that 
in  16j0orl631  Sir  William  Alexander  had  sold 
the  country  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  French,  and  that 
the  fort,  with  all  the  anmiunition  and  stores,  was 
delivered  to  them  ;  that  Cardinal  Kichlieu  had 
ordered  some  companies  there,  and  that  more  were 
expected  the  next  year  with  priests,  .lesnits,  &c. 
This  news  ahirmed  the  governor  and  council,  and 
put  them  upon  consultations  for  their  defence. 
They  determined  to  finish  a  fort  which  was  begun 


at  Boston,  to  build  another  at  IS'antaskef,  and  to 
hasten  the  settlement  of  Agawam,  (Ipswich),  it 
being  one  of  the  best  places  both  for  pasture  and 
tillage,  lest  an  enemy  should  take  possession  and 
prevent  them.  Mr.  \Vinlhrop,  the  governor's  son, 
was  accordingly  sent  to  begin  a  plantation  there. 

It  appears  that  their  apprehensions  of  the  I'"rench 
designs,  to  take  possession  of  some  part  or  other  of 
the  coast,  were  not  ill  foimded  ;  for  they  sent  a 
ship  this  year  to  Penobscot,  as  a  pelude  to  what 
was  to  come  after.  Governor  Bradford  of  Ply- 
mouth gives  this  account  of  it.  "  This  year  the 
house  at  Penobscot  is  robbed  by  the  French  in  tiiis 
manner:  while  the  master  of  the  house,  and  part  of 
the  company  with  him,  is  come  with  one  vessel  to 
the  westward  to  fetch  a  supply  of  goods  broutrht 
over  for  us,  a  small  French  vessel,  having  a  false 
Scot  aboaril,  goes  into  the  harbour,  pretends  they 
are  newly  come  from  sea,  knows  nc)t  where  they 
arc,  that  the  vessel  is  very  Icakj',  and  desires  they 
may  haul  iier  ashore,  and  stop  licr  leaks,  making 
many  French  compliments  and  congees  :  and  see- 
ing but  three  or  four  simple  men  who  are  servants, 
and  by  the  Scotchman  understanding  the  master 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  arc  gone  from  home, 
fall  to  commending  the  guns  and  muskets  which 
lie  on  the  racks  by  the  wall-side,  take  them  down 
to  look  on  them,  asking  if  they  were  cl)arged,  and 
when  possessed  of  them,  one  presents  a  loaded 
piece  against  the  servants,  another  a  pistol ;  they 
bid  them  not  to  stir  but  deliver  the  goods,  and 
made  them  help  in  carrying  them  all  aboard,  to  the 
value  of  400  or  500  pounds  sterling,  prime  cost, 
300  weight  of  beaver,  the  rest  in  trading  goods,  as 
coats,  rugs,  blankets,  &c.  then  set  the  servants  at 
liberty,  and  go  away  with  this  taunting  message, 
"  Tell  your  master  when  he  returns,  that  some  of 
the  isle  of  Rliee  gentlemen  have  been  here." 

It  appears  that  the  Massachusetts  people  took 
possession  of  tiie  country  at  a  very  critical  time. 
Richlieu,  in  all  probability,  would  have  planted 
his  colony  nearer  the  sum,  if  he  could  have  found 
any  place  vacant.  De  Monts  and  company  had 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  coast 
from  cape  Sables  beyond  cape  Cod  in  1604  ;  in- 
deed it  does  not  appear  that  they  then  went  round 
or  to  the  bottom  of  Massachusetts  bay.  Had  they 
once  gained  footing  there,  they  would  Iiave  pre- 
vented the  English.  The  Frenchified  court  of 
King  Charles  I.  would,  at  the  treaty  of  St.  Ger- 
maiiis,  have  given  up  any  claim  to  Massachusetts 
bay  as  readily  as  they  did  to  Acadia;  for  the 
French  could  make  out  no  better  title  to  Penobs- 
cot, and  the  other  parts  of  Acadia,  than  they  could 
to  Massachusetts.     The  little  plantation  at  New] 
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t Plymouth  would  liave  been  no  greater  bar  to  the 
'rericli  ill  otic  place  than  in  the  other.  The 
Dutch  tlie  next  year  would  liavc  qniedy  possessed 
themselves  of  Connccticnt  river,  unless  the  Frencli, 
instead  of  the  English,  had  prevented  them. 
Whether  the  peo|)le  of  either  nation  would   have 

f)ersevered  is  uncertain.  If  they  had  done  it,  the 
ate  contest  for  the  dominion  of  N.  America  would 
bave  been  between  France  and  Holland,  and  the 
commerce  of  England  would  have  borne  a  very 
different  proportion  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
from  what  it  did. 

The  new  settlers  were  in  perils  also  from  their 
own  countrymen.  Sir  Fcrdinaudo  Gorges,  and 
Captain  Mason,  two  of  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
who  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  their  for- 
tunes had  expended  large  sums  to  little  purpose 
in  attempts  to  settle  colonies  in  New  England,  be- 
held the  Massachusetts  with  an  envious  eye.  They 
intended  for  themselves  all  that  part  of  the  colony 
■which  lies  to  the  e.  of  Naumkeag.  Gardiner  and 
Morton,  to  revenge  the  affronts  tliey  had  received, 
joined  with  them  in  a  complaint  to  the  king  in 
council  against  the  colony.  At  this  time  they 
failed  of  success,  andanorder  was  made  in  council, 
J9th  of  January  1632,  "  declaring  the  fair  ap- 
pearances and  great  liojics  which  there  then  were, 
that  the  country  would  prove  beneficial  to  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  particular 
persons  concerned  ;  and  that  the  adventurers  might 
be  assured,  that  if  things  should  be  carried  on  as 
was  pretended  when  the  patents  were  granted,  and 
according  as  by  the  patent  is  appointed,  his  Ma- 
jesty would  not  only  maintain  the  liberties  and 
privileges  heretotbre  granted,  but  supply  an3'  thing 
further  which  might  tend  to  the  good  government, 
prosperity,  and  comfort  of  the  people  there." 

In  the  year  1633,  the  people  still  continued  the 
administration  of  govcrimicnt  in  the  same  hands. 
Fresh  su])plies  of  inhabitants  had  been  brought 
from  England,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of 
the  two  former  years,  but  there  were  many  who 
were  willing  to  see  the  success  of  the  first  adven- 
turers before  they  embarked  themselves.  The  re- 
ports carried  over  were  very  encouraging,  so  that 
this  year  there  was  a  very  great  addition  made, 
ships  arriving  all  summer,  in  some  months  twelve 
or  fourteen  in  a  month;  an  exportation  so  great 
and  of  such  sort  of  persons,  that  it  produced  the 
following  ortler  of  the  king  in  council,  Feb.  21st, 
1653. 

"  Whereas  the  board  is  given  to  understand  of 
the  frequent  transportation  of  great  numbers  of 
his  Majesty's  siilijecis  out  of  this  kingdom,  to  the 
plantation  of  New  England,  among  whom  divers 


persons  known  to  l>e  ill  affected,  discontented  not 
only  with  civil  but  ecclesiastical  government  here, 
are  observed  to  resort  thither,  whereby  such  con- 
fusion and  distraction  is  already  grown  there,  espe- 
cially in  point  of  religion,  as,  beside  the  ruin  of 
the  said  plantation,  cannot  but  highly  tend  to  the 
scandal  both  of  church  and  state  here.  And 
whereas  it  was  informed  in  particular,  that  there 
are  at  this  ])resent  divers  ships  in  the  river  of 
Thames  ready  to  set  sail  thither,  freighted  with 
passengers  and  provisions ;  it  is  thought  fit  and 
ordered,  that  stay  should  be  forthwith  made  of  the 
said  ships  until  further  order  from  this  board  :  And 
the  several  masters  and  freighters  of  the  same 
should  attend  the  board,  on  Wednesday  next  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  list  of  the  passengers  and  pro- 
visions in 'each  ship:  And  that  Mr.  Cradock,  a 
chief  adventurer  in  that  plantation,  now  present  be- 
fore the  board,  should  be  required  to  cause  the 
letters  patent  for  the  said  plantation  to  be  brought 
to  tliis  board."     (Hubbard.) 

Mr.  Hubbard  says,  that  this  order  was  the  effect 
of  a  new  complaint  preferred  by  Gardiner,  Morton, 
and  others,  of  their  hardships  and  sufferings  from 
the  severit}'  of  the  government,  and  that  such  of 
the  company  as  were  in  England  were  called  be- 
fore the  committee  of  council,  and  delivered  an 
answer  in  writing,  and  that  upon  reading  thereof, 
it  pleased  God  so  to  work  with  the  Lords  of  the 
council  and  afterwards  with  the  king's  Majesty, 
that  when  the  whole  matter  was  reported  to  him  by 
Sir  Thomas  Jermayne  (one  of  the  council  who  had 
been  present  at  the  three  days  of  hearing,  and 
spake  much  in  commendation  of  the  governor, 
both  to  the  Lords  and  after  to  his  Majesty),  the 
king  said,  he  would  have  such  severely  punished 
as  should  abuse  his  governor  and  the  plantation, 
and  the  defendants  were  dis-missed,  with  a  favour- 
able order  for  their  encnuiagcnient ;  being  assured, 
from  some  of  the  council,  that  his  Majesty  did  not 
intend  to  impose  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
England  upon  them,  for  that  it  was  considered,  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  freedom  from  those  things  that 
people  went  over  tliither.  It  is  certain,  a  stop  was 
not  put  to  the  emigration.  There  came  over, 
amongst  many  others  in  this  year,  1633,  Mr. 
Haynesof  the  civil  order,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Hooker, 
and  Mr.  Stone,  three  of  the  most  famous  men  of 
the  religious  order.  Mr.  Cotton  is  supposed  to 
have  been  more  instrumental  in  the  settlement  of 
their  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  jiolity,  than  any 
other  person.  The  church  of  Boston,  by  advice  of 
the  governor  and  council  and  of  the  elilers  in  the 
colony,  reccivetl  him  for  their  teacher;  to  which 
office  he  was  ordained  the  17th  of  October.     Mr.] 
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[Thomas  Leverc(t,  an  ancient  member  of  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's church  in  England,  was  at  (he  same  time 
ordained  a  rnlin!!  elder.  The  circumstances  and 
order  of  iirocceding,  in  Mr.  Cotton's  ordination, 
■were  intended  as  a  iireccdent,  and  tlie  C'ongreija- 
tional  churches  in  Pscw  England  have  generally 
conformed  (hereto  ever  since.  Mr.  Hooker  and 
Mr.  Slon.',  with  their  friends,  settled  at  Newtown 
(Cambriilge)- 

Jn  (he  year  1G34,  tlicy  thought  proper  to  give 
their  governor  some  respite,  Mr.  Dudley  being 
chosen  in  his  stead,  and  Roger  Ludlow  deputy  go- 
vernor. 

Mr.  Haynes,  who  had  lately  come  over,  was 
chosen  (o  (he  place  of  assis(aiit.  The  governor 
and  assis(an(s  kept  the  powers  of  government, 
both  legislative  and  executive,  very  much  in  their 
liands  the  three  first  years.  The  ])eople  began  (o 
grow  uneasy,  and  (he  number  of  freemen  being 
greatly  multiplied,  an  alteration  of  (he  consti(ution 
seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon  or  fallen  into  by  a 
general  consent  of  (he  towns  ;  for  at  a  general  court 
for  elections  in  1634,  24  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants appeared  as  (he  represen(a(ives  of  (he  body  of 
freemen,  and  before  they  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  magistrates,  (he  people  asser(ed  (heir  righ(  (o  a 
grea(er  sliare  in  the  government  than  had  hitherto 
been  allowed  (hem,  and  resolved,  "  That  none 
but  the  general  court  had  power  to  make  and  esta- 
blish laws,  or  to  elect  and  appoint  oflicers,  as  go- 
vernor, deputy  governor,  assistants,  treasurer,  se- 
cretary, captains,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  or  any  of 
like  moment,  or  to  remove  such  upon  misdemean- 
our, or  to  set  out  the  duties  and  powers  of  these 
olficers:  That  none  but  the  general  court  bath 
power  to  raise  moneys  and  taxes,  and  to  dispose  of 
lands,  viz.  (ogive  and  confirm  propriedes."  After 
these  resolutions,  (hey  proceeded  (<•  the  election  of 
magistrates.  Then  they  further  determined, 
"  That  (here  shall  be  four  general  cour(s  held 
yearly,  (o  be  summoned  by  the  governor  (or  (he 
time  beiuff,  and  not  to  be  dissolved  widiout  (he 
consen(  of  (he  nvijor  par(  of  (lie  cour(  :  That  it 
shall  be  lawful  lor  (he  freemen  of  each  plantation 
to  choose  (wo  or  time  before  every  general  court, 
to  confer  of  anil  prepare  such  business  as  by  (hem 
shall  be  (lioni;h(  fi(  (o  consider  of  a(  (he  next  court; 
and  (hat  such  persons  as  shall  be  hereafter  so  de- 
puted by  (he  freemen  of  (he  several  plan(a{ions  (o 
deal  in  (heir  behalf  in  (he  affairs  of  the  conmion- 
wealth,  shall  have  tlie  full  power  and  voices  of  all 
the  ^aid  freemen  ilerived  to  them  for  (he  making 
and  estat)!ishing  of  laws,  granting  of  lands,  itc. 
and  (o  deal  in  all  other  affairs  of  the  coimnon- 
wealth,  wherein  the  freemen  have  to  do,  the  mat- 


ter of  election  of  magistrates  and  other  officers  only 
excepted,  wherein  every  freeman  is  to  give  his 
own  voice."  And  (o  shew  their  resentment,  (hey 
imposed  a  fine  upon  (he  cour(  of  assis(ants  for 
going  contrary  to  an  order  of  the  general  court. 
( iMassncIiuse/ts  Jiccords.) 

The  freemen  were  so  increased,  that  it  was  im- 
practicable to  debale  and  de(ermine  ma((ers  in  a 
body ;  it  was  besides  unsafe,  on  account  of  the  In- 
dians, and  prejudicial  to  (heir  private  affairs,  (o  be 
so  long  absent  from  their  families  and  business ;  so 
(hat  this  representative  body  was  a  (lung  of  neces- 
si(y,  bu(  no  provision  had  been  made  for  it  in  their 
charter. 

Thus  (hey  se((led  (he  leglsladve  body,  which, 
except  an  alterat  ion  ofthe  number  of  general  courts, 
which  were  soon  reduced  to  two  only  in  a  j-ear, 
and  other  not  very  material  circumstances,  con- 
tinued the  same  as  long  as  the  charter  lasted.  This 
we  suppose  was  the  second  house  of  representatives 
in  any  of  the  colonies.  There  was,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, no  express  provision  for  it  in  the  charter; 
they  su|)posed  the  natural  rights  of  Englishmen, 
reserved  (o  (hem,  implied  it.  In  V^irginia,  a  house 
of  burgesses  met  first  in  May  1G20.  The  govern- 
ment in  every  colony,  like  that  of  the  colonies  of 
old  Rome,  ma}'  be  considered  us  the  eJUgies  parva 
ofthe  mother  state. 

There  was  great  disturbance  in  the  colony  this 
year,  occasioned  by  Roger  Williams,  minister  of 
Salem.  lie  had  been  three  or  four  years  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  for  some  time  was  well  esteemed,  but 
at  length  advanced  divers  singular  opinions,  in 
which  he  did  not  meet  with  a  concurrence,  where- 
upon he  desired  a  dismission  to  the  church  of  Sa- 
lem, which  was  granted  him.  That  church  had 
invited  hisn,  upon  his  first  coming  to  New  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  governor  and  council  interposed 
with  (heir  advice,  and  prevented  his  settlement  at 
that  time.  He  had  refused  to  join  in  communion 
with  the  church  at  Boston,  because  they  woidd  not 
make  a  public  declaiatioti  of  their  repentance  for 
holding  communion  with  (he  church  of  England 
whilst  (hey  lived  there.  Me  was  charged  with 
divers  exceptionable  tenets,  as  "  that  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  a  godly  man  to  have  communion  in  family 
prayer,  or  in  an  oath,  with  such  as  fiiey  judge  un- 
regenerate,  and  therefore  be  refused  tlie  oath  of 
fidelity  and  taught  olhers  so  to  do;  that  it  is  not 
lawful  for  an  unregenerate  man  to  pray  ;  (hat  the 
magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  in  nia((ers  of  the  first 
(able  :"  ano(her  (eiie(  is  added,  which  ought  no(to 
have  been  ranked  wi(h  (he  (oriiier,  viz.  "  that  to 
punish  a  man  (or  any  matters  of  his  conscience  is 
persecution."  The  magistrates  sent  a  second  time] 
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[to  llic  clinrcli  of  Salem  to  desire  them  to  forbear 
cnliing  Iiiiii  fo  office,  but  tliey  refused  to  liearkcii 
to  llieir  advice,  and  proceeded  to  ordain  liini,  Mr. 
SkcKoii,  flieir  former  minister,  dying  a  little  before. 
Mr.  \\  iliiams  caused  the  church  of  Salem  (o  send 
tlieir  letters  of  admonition  to  the  cliurrh  at  Boston, 
and  to  several  other  cluirches,  accusing  llie  ma- 
gistrates which  were  members  of  them,  of  divers 
heinous  offences,  would  admit  no  church  to  be 
pure  but  the  church  of  Salem  ;  but  at  lenglh,  be- 
cause tiie  members  of  that  church  woidd  not  se- 
parate not  only  from  all  the  churches  in  Old  ICng- 
iand,  but  from  all  in  New  England  also,  he  se- 
parated from  them  ;  and  to  make  complete  work 
of  it,  lie  separated  from  his  own  wife,  and  would 
neither  ask  a  blessing  nor  give  thanks  at  his  meals 
if  his  wife- was  present,  i)ecanse  she  attended  the 
public  worship  in  the  church  of  Salem.  ( Hub- 
hard.)  lint  what  gave  just  occasion  to  the  civil 
j)ower  to  interpose,  was  his  influencing  Mr.  Endi- 
cot,  one  of  the  magistrates  and  a  member  of  his 
church,  to  cut  the  cross  out  of  the  king's  colours, 
as  being  a  relic  of  antichristian  superstition.  A 
writer  of  the  history  of  those  times  questions  whe- 
ther his  zeal  ^Youlll  have  carried  him  so  far,  as  to 
retiise  to  receive  the  king's  coin  because  of  the 
cross  upon  it.  Endeavours  were  used  to  reclaim 
liim,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  at  lenglh  he  was  ba- 
nished the  jurisdiction.  He  removed  to  the  s.  to 
look  out  for  a  new  settlement  among  the  Indians, 
and  fixed  upon  a  place  called  by  them  Moshaw- 
sick,  but  by  him  Providence.  After  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  actions  or  tenets  of  this  person 
while  he  was  in  the  Massachusetts,  it  ought  for 
ever  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour,  that  for 
forty  years  after,  instead  of  shewing  any  revenge- 
ful resentment  against  the  colony  from  which  he 
liail  been  banished,  he  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinually em|)love(l  in  acts  of  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence, giving  them  notice  from  time  to  time,  not 
only  ol  every  motion  of  ihe  Indians,  over  whom  he 
had  very  great  inlhience,  but  also  of  the  iinjust  de- 
eigns  ot  the  English  within  the  new  colony,  of 
which  he  himself  had  been  the  founder  and  go- 
vernor, anil  continued  the  patron. 

Mr.  Eiidicot  was  sentenced  by  the  court,  "  for 
his  rashness,  ueicharitablcness,  indiscretion,  and 
exceeding  the  limits  ol  his  commission,  to  be  sadly 
admonished,  and  also  disabled  for  bearing  any 
olliee  in  the  commonwealth  for  the  space  of  a  year 
next  ensuing."  He  protested  against  the  proceed- 
ing of  li)e  court,  aiul  an  order  passetl  for  his  com- 
mitment, but  upon  his  submission  he  was  ilis- 
missed. 

Mr.  Wiiithrop's  conduct  liad  been  such,  from 
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his  first  associating  with  the  company  in  England 
until  his  being  dropped  this  year  from  his  place  of 
governor,  that  unless  the  ostracism  of  the  ancient 
(jieeks  had  been  revived  in  this  new  common- 
wealdi,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  should 
be  out  ol  all  diinger  of  so  much  as  the  least  thought 
to  his  prejudice,  and  yet  he  had  a  little  taite  of 
what,  in  many  other  po|)u!ar  governments,  their 
greatest  benefactors  have  taken  a  large  portion. 
After  he  was  out  of  the  chair,  he  was  questioned 
in  such  a  manner,  as  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  concerning  his  rcceij)ts  and  dis- 
bursements (or  the  public  during  his  administra- 
tion. Having  discharged  himself  with  great  ho- 
nour, he  concludes  his  declaration  and  account  in 
these  words. 

"  In  all  these  things  which  I  offer,  I  refer  m^'- 
self  to  (he  wisdom  and  'justice  of  the  court,  with 
this  protestation,  that  it  repenteth  me  not  of  my 
cost  or  labour  bestowed  in  the  service  of  this  com- 
monwealth, but  do  heartily  bless  the  Lord  our 
God,  that  he  hath  pleased  to  honour  me  so  far,  as 
to  call  for  any  thing  he  hath  bestowed  upon  me 
for  the  service  of  his  church  and  j)eopIe  here,  the 
prosperity  whereof  and  his  gracious  acceptance 
shall  be  an  abundant  recompence  to  me. 

"  I  conclude  with  this  one  request  (which  injus- 
tice may  not  be  denied  me)  that  as  it  stands  upon 
record,  that  tipoii  the  discharge  of  my  office  I  was 
called  to  account,  so  this  my  declaration  maybe 
recorded  also,  lest  hereafter,  when  I  shall  be  (br- 
goden,  some  blemish  may  lie  u[)on  my  posterity, 
when  there  shall  be  nothing  to  clear  it. 

Sept.  4,  1(331.  John   Winthrop." 

In  the  year  1635,  there  was  a  great  addition 
made  to  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  ;  among  others 
Mr.  \'anc.  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Vane,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  colony  on  the  3d  of 
March  ;  and  al  Ihe  same  time  Mr.  Jlarlakenden,  a 
gentleman  of  good  family  and  estate.  There  were 
many  others,  as  Mr.  Bellingliam,  Mr.  Dummer,  of 
(he  magistrates;  Mr.  K.  Alatlier,  Mr.  Norton,  .Mr. 
Shepard,  and  Mr.  Peters,  of  the  ministers,  who 
came  over  in  this  and  ihe  last  year,  determined  to 
take  up  their  abode  ;  and  many  other  persons  of 
figure  and  distinction  were  expected  to  come  over, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  have  bicn  ]>reveiited  by 
express  order  of  the  king,  as  Mr.  Pyni,  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, Sir  Arthur  Haalerigg,  Oliver  Cromwell,  &c. 
We  know  this  is  qiiestioued  by  some  authors,  but 
it  appears  plainly  by  a  letter  from  Lonl  Say  and 
Seal  to  Mr.  Vane,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cotton  to 
thesivme  nobleman,  as  we  lake  it,  though  his  name 
is  not  mentioiieil,  and  an  answer  to  cer(ain  de- 
luuiids  inaile  by  him,  thai  his  Lordship  Linisclf] 
3t 
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[and  Lord  Drooke  and  ollicrs  were  not  wUlioiit 
tlioui^lit.s  of  removing-  lo  New  I'Jnirland,  and  that 
!<'veral  oilier  persons  of  qualily  were  in  treaty 
about  llieir  removal  also,  hut  iindeleriiiined  whe- 
ther to  join  the  iViassiichusetts  or  to  settle  a  new 
colony.  By  the  charter,  tlu;  numln-r  of  assistants 
might  l)e  IS,  but  liillierto  tliey  had  chosen  a  less 
number,  from  six  to  nine,  which  left  room,  as  any 
gentleman  of  distinction  came  over,  to  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  the  government  without  leaving  out 
any  of  the  (briner  assistants. 

It  a])pears  by  the  demands  just  mentioned,  that 
some  of  the  nobility  and  [)rincipal  commoners  of 
tliat  day  had,  what  apjiears  at  this  day  to  be  very 
•trange,  ap|)rehensions  of  tlie  relation  they  should 
stand  in  to  Cireat  liritain,  alter  their  removal  to 
America.  Many  of  the  proposals  were  sucli,  as 
imply  that  they  thought  themselves  at  full  liberty, 
without  any  charter  from  the  crown,  to  establish 
such  sort  of  government  as  they  thought  proper, 
and  to  form  a  new  state  as  fully  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  were  making  their  first  entrance  into  civil  so- 
ciety. The  importance  of  the  colonies  to  the  na- 
tion was  not  fully  understood  and  considered. 
Perhaps  the  party  which  tlieti  prevailed  in  I'-ng- 
land,  would  have  been  content  to  have  been  rid  of 
the  heads  of  what  was  deemed  a  faction  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  have  had  no  further  connection 
with  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  sentiment,  in 
persons  of  such  figure  and  distinction,  will  in  a 
great  measure  excuse  the  same  mistake  which  will 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  our  first  settlers,  in 
many  instances  in  the  course  of  our  history.  The 
answer  made  to  the  demands  seems  not  to  have 
been  satisfactory,  for  these  lords  and  gentlemen,  soon 
after,  again  turned  their  thoughts  to  Connecticut, 
where  they  were  expected  to  arrive  every  year, 
until  after  IGtO. 

Mr.  Haynes  was  chosen  governor  for  this  year, 
antl  Mr.  Bellingham  deputy  governor  ;  Mr.  l)um- 
mer  and  Mr.  Haugh  were  added  to  the  assistants. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  plantation  being  so  much 
increased,  found  it  difficult  to  pitch  upon  con- 
venient places  for  settlements.  Mr.  Hooker  and 
Mr.  Cotton  were  deservedly  in  liigh  esteem  ;  some 
of  the  principal  persons  were  strongly  attarhed  to 
the  one  of  them,  and  sonic  to  the  other.  The  great 
influence  which  Mr.  Cotton  Ind  in  the  colony,  in- 
clined Mr.  Hooker  and  his  friends  to  remove  to 
some  place  more  remote  from  Boston  than  New- 
town. Besides,  they  allegeil  as  a  reason  for  their 
removal,  that  they  were  straitened  (or  room,  and 
theretipon  viewed  divers  places  on  the  sea-coast, 
but  were  not  satisfied  with  them.     Three  or  four 


persons  had  some  time  before  travelled  zc.  into  thn 
country  an  hundred  miles  upon  discovery,  until 
they  struck  a  great  river,  which  afterwards  they 
fo\iii(l  to  be  Connecticut  or  the  Kresh  river,  where 
there  were  many  spots  ol  intervale  land,  and  land 
in  other  respects  to  be  desired  for  settlement.  The 
Dutch  at  tlic  Manhados  had  some  knowledge  of 
this  place,  and  had  given  ifitimations  of  if  to  the 
people  of  New  Plymouth  with  whom  they  had 
commerce,  but  the  Plymouth  government  kept  their 
intelligence  secret.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Winslow  of 
New  Plymouth,  Sept.  26,  1633,  mentions  their 
liaving  been  up  the  river.  They  forbade  the 
Dutch  making  any  setllements  there,  and  set  up  a 
trading  house  themselves. 

Th.' governor  of  the  Massachusettsalso  this  year, 
1UU5,  sent  a  bark  round  the  cape  to  the  Dutch  go- 
vernor, to  acquaint  him  that  the  king  Iiad  granied 
the  river  and  country  of  Connecticut  to  his  owa 
subjects,  and  desi reel  him  to  forbear  building  any 
where  thereabouts.  This  river  Mr.  Hooker  and 
his  friends  pitched  upon  as  the  most  likely  place 
to  accommodate  them.  The  latter  end  of  the  last 
year  (1634)  they  intended  to  remove,  and  ajiplied 
to  the  court  for  leave.  Of  21  members  of  the 
lower  house,  15  were  for  their  removal ;  but  of  the 
magistrates,  the  governor  and  two  assistants  only 
were  for  it,  the  deputy-governor  Mr.  Winthrop 
and  the  rest  of  the  assistants  against  it  ;  but  still, 
as  the  lower  house  was  so  much  more  numerous 
than  the  upper,  the  major  part  of  the  whole  court 
was  for  it.  This  division  was  the  occasion  of  first 
starting  the  question  about  the  negative  voice. 
The  deputies  or  representatives  insisted  that  the 
voice  of  a  major  part  of  the  assistants  was  not  ne- 
cessary. The  assistants  refuseil  to  give  up  their 
right,  and  the  business  was  at  a  stand.  The  whole 
court  agreed  to  keep  a  day  of  humiliation  and 
prayer,  to  seek  thedivine  direction,  in  all  the  con- 
gregations in  the  colony,  and  to  meet  again  the 
next  week  after.  At  the  opening  of  tlie  court 
Mr.  Cotton  preached  from  Hag.  ii.  4,  "  Vei  now 
be  strong,  O  Zerubbabel,  saith  the  Ijord,  and  be 
strong,  O  Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedech  the  high 
priest,  and  be  strong  all  ye  people  of  the  land, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  work,  tor  i  am  with  you,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts."  His  sermon  was  as  pertinent 
to  the  occasion  as  his  text,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
deputies  to  give  up  the  point  at  that  time.  Here 
was  a  crisis,  when  the  patricians,  if  we  may  so 
style  them,  were  in  danger  of  losing  great  part  of 
their  weight  in  the  government,  li  may  seem  a 
matter  of  less  consequence  than  it  would  have  been, 
if  the  ortice  of  assistant  had  by  charter  been  here- 
ditary or  even  for  Hie  j  but  the  assistants,  aided] 
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[l)y  the  elders,  wlio  had  great  influence  with  the 
people,  were  in  a  good  measure  seiMiro  of  (heir 
plaees.  I(  was  by  the  same  aid  that  they  now 
carried  the  |)oint  aijaiust  tlie  j)lfbeiaris.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  prodigies  or  miracles  to  secure  their 
inslahneul.  A  judicious  discourse  from  a  well 
chosen  text  was  more  rational,  and  had  a  more 
lasting  elTect. 

There  were  some  circumstances  very  discou- 
raging: particularly  -tin"  nei'jjhbourliood  of  (lie 
Dutch  on  the  one  side,  and  some  intelligence  re- 
ceived of  llie  designs  of  tliePcquod  Indians  on  the 
other,  and  of  their  having  killed  ('apt.  Stone  and 
his  company  as  he  was  going  up  the  river  :  but 
they  Cfudd  not  be  satisfied  until  tiiey  had  accom- 
plished their  intentions  and  obtained  the  leave  of 
the  court. 

They  met  with  a  new  company  which  arrived 
this  year,  who  purchased  their  estates  and  sctlled 
at  Newtown  in  their  stead,  with  Mr.  Shepard  for 
their  minister.  They  did  not  take  their  depar- 
ture until  .June  the  next  year,  and  then  about  100 
persons  in  liie  first  company,  souk;  of  whom  had 
lived  in  splendour  and  delicacy  in  England,  set 
out  on  foot  to  travel  1'20  or  l.'JO  miles  with  their 
•wives  and  child'Cn,  near  a  fortnight's  journey, 
liaving  no  canopy  but  the  heavens,  and  a  wilder- 
ness to  go  through  without  the  least  cultivation, 
in  most  plaees  no  path  nor  any  marks  to  guide 
them,  but  di'pending  upon  the  compass  to  steer 
by,  many  hideous  swamjjs  and  very  high  moun- 
tains to  traverse,  beside  five  or  six  rivers  or  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  winding  river,  (the  Chic- 
kaj)!),  not  every  where  fordable,  and  which  llie3' 
could  not  avoiii  to  pass  over.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  lands  they  were  going  to  were  evitlently 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts;  ne- 
vertheless they  took  a  commission  from  the  autho- 
rity of  that  colony  to  govern  in  Connecticut. 
There  are  other  instances  which  shew  that  they 
Bupposed  they  retained  some  authority  over  their 
inhabitants,  even  wiien  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
colony. 

The  Plymouth  people,  notwithstanding  the 
French  piracy  in  1(),'J2,  kept  possession  of  their 
house  at  Penobscot,  and  carried  on  trade  with  the 
Indians;  but  in  1655,  Rousillon,  commander  of  a 
French  fort  at  La  Have  upon  the  Nova  Scotia 
shore,  sent  a  Freticli  man  of  war  to  Penobscot, 
■which  took  possession  of  the  trading  house  and 
all  the  goods.  The  French  gave  their  bills  for  the 
goods,  aiul  sent  away  all  the  men.  The  com- 
nianilcr  wrote  to  the  jrovernor  of  Plymouth,  that 
he  had  orders  to  displace  all  the  English  as  far  as 
Pemaquid,    but  to  those  w.   he  would  shew  all 


courtesy.  The  Plymouth  government,  who  siip« 
posed  they  had  <jood  rii^ht  to  the  place,  were  not 
williuij  to  put  up  with  the  injury  quietl}',  ad  hired 
a  large  ship  of  some  tiirce,  the  ilope  of  Ipswich,  in 

England,    (iirling  commander,   to  displace 

the  French.  Girling  was  to  have  '■JOOl.  il'  he  ef- 
fected it.  A  bark  with  -JO  men  was  sent  with 
him  as  a  tender.  But  the  French  having  notice 
of  tiie  design  fortified  the  place,  and  Ciirliiiir  hav- 
ing nearly  spent  his  ammunition,  sent  the  bark  to 
the  Massachusetts  for  aid.  Two  persons  came 
from  Plymouth  also  to  treat  about  if,  and  the  court 
agreed  to  assist  their  neighbours  Ijy  a  subscription 
among  themselvc  s  ;  but  |)rovision  was  so  scarce 
that  there  couUI  not  sullicient  be  had  suddenly  to 
fit  out  an  expedition  of  100  men  only  ;  so  the  mat- 
ter was  deferred  to  a  further  time,  and  Girling  re- 
turned, leavinc:  the  French  in  possession,  which 
they  continued  until  I(J5-i. 

The  situation  the  colony  was  in  at  this  time  must 
liave  given  them  a  threatening  prospect.  They 
were  utterly  defenceless,  whilst  the  French  were 
on  their  borders  on  one  side,  the  Dutch  on  the 
other,  and  the  Indians  in  the  midst,  restrained 
only  by  want  of  union  amoni;  themselves  from  ma- 
nifesting their  mutual  ill-will  to  all  the  settlers. 

This  year  !\Tr.  Winlhrop,  jun.  returned  from 
England,  whither  he  had  gone  the  year  before, 
and  brought  a  commission  from  the  Lord  Say  and 
Seal,  and  Lord  Brook  and  others,  to  be  the  go- 
vernor of  their  plantation  at  Connecticut.  A  fort 
was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  known  by  the 
name  of  Saybrook  fort.  He  brought  also  a  num- 
ber of  men,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  and 
2000/.  in  money,  to  brini;  forward  a  settlement. 
This  commission  interfered  with  the  intended  set- 
tlements by  the  Massachusetts ;  notwilhstanding 
that,  as  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  W'atertown 
had  possessed  themselves  of  a  fine  piece  of  mea- 
dow at  Wealhersfield  below  Hartford,  where  Mr. 
Hooker  and  his  company  settled  ;  the  agents  for 
the  lords  being  w("ll  disposed  to  prouiofe  the  gene- 
ral good,  permitted  these  settlers  quietly  to  enjoy 
their  possessions.  The  fortress  below  struck  terror 
info  the  Indians,  and  quieted  the  minds  of  the 
English.  Plymouth  was  dissatisfied  with  being 
thus  supplanted  by  the  Massachusetts,  (the  Dor- 
chester men,  as  we  suppose,  having  pitclied  upon 
the  spot  where  Plymouth  had  built  a  trading 
house,  and,  as  they  alleged,  had  |)urchased  the 
lands  of  the  Indians),  anil  demanded  10(1/.  or  part 
of  the  land.  There  was  great  danger  of  a  warm 
contention  between  the  two  colonies,  but  at  len<r|h 
the  Dorchester  men  made  such  dd'ers  of  satisliic- 
tioii  that  Plymouth  accepted  them.  The  Dutch] 
3  t  2 
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[also  sent  home  to  Holland  for  instructions,  intrnd- 
injj  to  inainlain  (heir  claim  to  the  river,  or  the  place 
where  (hey  hail  po'^session  ;  but  upon  a  treaty  af- 
terwards with  the  commissioners  of  (he  united  co- 
lonies, th.y  qnilfi'd  all  claim  to  all  parts  of  the 
river,  resiiininff  it  up  (o  (lie  I'ji<rli^h. 

Sir  Ferdinando  (/orites  and  (Japfain  IMason 
liaviiiix  been  at  more  cxpence,  ami  taken  more 
pains  than  any  other  members  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil of  Plymouth,  and  perceiving  no  prospect  of 
any  equivalent  return,  and  fearing  from  the  great 
clamour  in  the  nation  against  monopolies  that  they 
should  ere  long  be  forced  to  resign  up  their  grand 
charter,  they  entered  this  year  upon  a  new  pro- 
ject, viz.  to  procure  a  general  governor  for  the 
■whole  country  of  New  JCnglarid  to  be  forthwith 
sent  over  ;  and  because  the  Massachusetts  charter 
stood  in  their  way  they  endeavoured  a  revocation 
of  it,  that  so  the  whole  from  St.  Croix  to  Maryland 
might  be  brought  under  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  we  do  not  find  they  succeeded  in  their  ob- 
ject. 

In  the  year  1636,  Mr.  Vane  was  chosen  go- 
vernor, Mr.  M'inlhrop  deputy  governor,  and 
Mr.  Harlakenden,  who  came  in  the  same  ship 
nvith  Mr.  Vane,  was  added  to  the  assistants.  The 
people  of  the  colony  very  early  discovered  that 
they  were  not  without  disposition  to  novelty  and 
change.  It  was  not  merely  out  of  policy  to  en- 
courage others  that  they  took  early  notice  of  such 
as  came  over  from  year  to  year.  Besides  this  mo- 
tive, they  were  easily  ca])tivated  witli  the  ajipear- 
ance  only  of  wisdom  and  piety,  professions  of  a 
regard  to  liberty  and  of  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
public  interest.  Mr.  Hayncs,  who  seemed  to 
stand  most  in  the  way  of  Mr.  \Vinlhrop,  had  left 
the  colony  and  was  settled  at  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Winthrop  would  have  had  a  good  prospect 
of  recovering  his  former  share  of  the  people's  fa- 
vour, if  Mr.  Vane's  grave  solenwi  deportment, 
although  he  was  not  then  above  24  or  25  years  of 
age,  had  not  engaged  almost  the  whole  colony  in 
his  favour.  There  was  a  great  friendship  between 
Mr.  Cotton  and  him,  which  seems  to  have  conti- 
nued to  the  last.  He  had  great  respect  shewn  him 
at  first.  He  took  more  state  upon  him  than  any 
governor  had  ever  done  before.  When  lie  went 
cither  to  court  or  to  church,  four  serjeants  walked 
before  him  with  their  halberds.  His  administra- 
tion, for  several  months,  met  with  great  applause. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  people  grew  dis- 
contented. He  perceived  it,  and  grew  weary  of 
the  government,  lieceiving  letters  from  London 
in  December,  urging  his  return  home,  he  first  com- 
municated them  to  the  couacil,  aad  then  called 


the  general  court  together  to  ask  their  consent  to 
his  quitting  the  ailministrnlion.     He  declared  to 
them  the   necessity  of  his  departure,  and  such  of 
the  council  as   Itad   seen  the   letters   airirmcd   that 
the  reasons  were  very  urgent,  but  not  fit  to  be  im- 
parled (o  (he  whole  court.     The  court  took  time 
un(il  the   mornin>r  to  consider,  when  one  of  the 
assistants  lamenting  the  loss  of  such  a  governor  in 
a  time  of  such  danger,  both  from  French  and  In- 
dians, the  governor  burst  into  tears,  and  professed 
that  howsoever  the  causes  j)ropounded  for  his  de- 
parture did  concern  the  utter  ruin  of  his  outward 
estate,  yat  he  would  rather  have  hazarded  all  than 
gone  from  theui  at  such  a  time,  if  something  else 
had  not   pressed   him  more,    viz.    the   inevitable 
danger  of  God's  judgments,  which  he  feared  were 
coming  upon  them,  for  the  diflerences  and  dissen- 
sions which  he  saw  amongst  them,  and  the  scan- 
dalous imputation  brought  upon  himself,  as  if  he 
should  be  the  cause  of  all,  and  therefore  bethought 
it  was  best  for  him  to  give  place  for  a  time.     The 
court  did  not  think  fit  to  consent  to  his  going  for 
such  reasons.     He  found  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
recalled  himself,  professing  that  (he  reasons  which 
concerned  his  own  estate  were  suflicient  to  satisfy 
him,  and  therefore  desired  he  might  have  leave; 
the  other  passage  slipped  from  him  out  of  passion, 
not  judgment.     Whereupon  the  court  agreed  that 
it  was  necessary  to  give  way  to  his  departure,  and 
ordered  another  meeting  of  the  general  court  to 
make  choice  of  a  governor  and  deputy  governor; 
and  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  winter  (15th  Dec.) 
the  freemen  had  liberty  to  send  their  votes  in  writ- 
ing, if  they  did  not  come  in  person.     Some  of  the 
church  of  Boston,   loth  to  part  with  the  governor, 
met  together  and  agreed  that  it  was  not  necessary, 
for  the   reasons  alleged,  that  the  governor  should 
depart,  and  sent  some  of  their  number  to  signify 
as  much  to  the  court.     The  governor  pretended  to 
be  overpowered,  and  expressed  himself  to  be  such 
an  obedient  son  of  the  church,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  licence  of  the  court,  yet,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  church,  he  durst  not  go  away.     A  great 
part  of  the  people  who  were  informed  of  this  trans- 
action declared  their  purpose  still  to  continue  him  ; 
and  it  was  thought  advisable,  when  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  election  came,  to  adjourn  the  court  to 
May,  the  time  of  the  antmal  choice.     Mr.  Vane 
has  been  charged  with  as  dark  dissimulation,  a  few 
years  after,  in'afl'airs  of  vastly  greater  importance; 
particularly  in  the  manner  of  giving  his  testimony 
in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

There  came  over  with  Mr.  Cotton,  or  about  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  his  family,  who 
had  lived  at  Alford  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bos-J 
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[ton.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  a  good  estate  and  wai 
of  good  reputation.  His  -wife,  as  Mr.  Cotton 
says,  "  v/;\s  well  beloved,  and  all  the  laitiil'id 
embraced  her  conference,  and  blessed  (iod  ("or  her 
fruitful  discourses."  (Arisaer  to  Bai/eiy.)  After 
she  came  to  New  England,  she  Tvas  treated  with 
respect,  and  much  notice  was  taken  of  her  by 
Mr.  Cotton  and  other  principal  persons,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  Vane,  tin-  governor.  Her  hus- 
band served  in  the  general  court  several  elections 
as  representative  for  Boston,  until  he  was  excused 
at  the  desire  of  the  church.  So  much  respect 
seems  to  have  increased  her  natural  vanity.  Coun- 
tenanced and  encouraged  by  Mr.  Vane  and  Mr. 
Cotton,  she  advanced  doctrines  and  opinions  which 
involved  the  colony  in  dis])utcs  and  contentions  ; 
and  being  improvetl,  to  civil  as  well  as  religious 
purposes,  hail  like  to  have  produced  ruin  both  to 
church  and  state.  The  vigilance  of  some,  of 
whom  Mr.  Winthrop  was  the  chief,  prevented 
and  turned  the  ruin  from  the  country  upon  herself 
and  many  of  her  family  and  particular  friends. 
Mr,  Wheelwright,  a  zealous  minister,  of  character 
for  learning  and  piety,  was  her  brother-in-law,  and 
firmly  attached  to  her,  and  finally  suffered  with 
her.  Besides  the  meetings  for  public  worshi[)  on 
the  Lord's  day,  the  stated  lecture  every  Thurs- 
day in  Boston,  and  other  occasional  lectures  in 
otiier  towns,  tliere  were  frequent  private  meetings 
of  the  brethren  of  the  churches  for  religious  exer- 
cises. Mrs.  Hutchinson  thought  fit  to  set  up  a 
meeting  of  the  sisters  also,  Avhere  slie  repeated  the 
sermons  preached  the  Lord's  day  before,  adding 
lier  remarks  and  expositions.  Her  lectures  made 
much  noise,  and  60  or  80  principal  wometi  at- 
tended them.  At  first  they  were  generally  ap- 
proved of.  After  some  timCj  it  appeared  she 
had  distinguished  the  ministers  and  members  of 
churches  through  the  country  ;  a  small  part  of 
them  under  a  covenant  of  grace,  the  rest  under  a 
covenant  of  works.  The  whole  colony  was  soon 
divided  into  two  parties  ;  anil  however  distant  one 
party  was  from  the  oilier  in  princi|)le,  they  were 
still  more  so  in  affection.  The  two  capital  errors 
with  which  she  was  charged  were  these,  "  That 
the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  personally  in  a  jnsti- 
fu-'d  person  ;  and  tiiat  nothing  of  sanctification  can 
help  to  evidence  to  believers  their  justification." 
From  these  two  a  great  tiumber  of  others  were  said 
to  flow,  which  were  enumerated  and  cotulenmed  at 
a  syniKl  held  the  ne.\t  year.  The  ministers  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  country,  alarmed  with  these 
things,  came  to  Boston  w  hilc  the  general  court  was 
sitting,  and  some  time  before  the  governor,  .Mr. 
Vane,  asked  his  dismissiou.     They  conferred  with 


Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wheelwright  upon  these  two 
points.  The  last  they  both  disclaimed,  so  far  as 
to  acknowledge  that  sanctification  did  iielp  to  evi- 
dence justification;  fiie  other  they  qnallfii'd  at 
least  by  other  words  ;  they  held  the  indwelling  of 
tlie  person  of  the  Holy  Ciliost,  but  not  strictly  a 
personal  union,  or  as  they  express  it,  not  a  com- 
municating of  personal  properties.  The  governor 
not  only  held  with  Mr.  Cotton,  but  went  further, 
or  was  more  express,  and  maintained  a  personal 
union.  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  deputy  governor,  de- 
nied both,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  other  minister  of 
Boston,  and  many  of  the  ministers  in  the  country, 
joined  with  him.  A  conference  or  disputation 
was  determined  on,  which  they  agreed  should  be 
managed  in  writing,  as  most  likely  to  tend  to  the 
peace  of  the  church.  When  they  could  not  find 
that  the  scriptures  nor  the  primitive  church,  for 
the  first  300  years,  ever  used  the  term  Tr^oo-wwot,  or 
person  oftlic  Holy  Ghost,  they  generally  thought  it 
was  best  it  should  be  forborne,  as  being  of  human 
invention.  Upon  the  other  question,  Mr.  Cotton, 
in  a  sermon  the  day  the  court  met,  had  acknow- 
ledged that  evident  sanctification  is  a  ground  of 
justification,  and  went  on  to  say,  that  in  cases  of 
spiritual  desertion  true  desire  of  sanctification 
was  found  to  be  sanctification,  as  divines  usually 
lield  ;  and  further,  if  a  man  was  laid  so  flat  upon 
the  ground,  as  that  he  could  see  no  desires,  but 
otdy  as  a  bruised  reed  did  wait  at  the  foot  of 
Christ,  yet  here  was  matter  of  comfort,  for  this 
was  found  to  be  true  sanctification  in  the  root  and 
principle  of  it.  Mr.  Vane  and  lie  both  denied 
that  any  of  these,  or  any  degree  of  sanctification, 
could  be  evident  without  a  concurrent  sight  of 
justification.  (Iltthbmd.)  The  town  and  country 
were  distracted  with  these  subtleties,  and  every 
man  and  woman  who  had  brains  enough  to  form 
some  imperfect  conceptions  of  then),  inf^erred  and 
maintained  some  other  point,  such  as  these,  "  a 
man  is  justified  before  he  believes;  faitii  is  no 
cause  of  justification  ;  and  if  faith  be  before  justifica- 
tion, it  is  only  a  jiassivc  faith,  an  empty  vessel,  &c. 
and  assurance  is  by  inunediatc  revelation  only." 
The  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our  neighbour  seemed 
to  be  laid  by  and  out  of  the  question.  All  the 
church  of  Boston,  except  tour  or  five,  joined  with 
Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  \V'ilson,  the  other  minister,  and 
most  of  the  ministers  in  the  country,  opposeil  him. 
To  increase  the  flame,  Mr.  \VlieeKvrii;ht 
preached  a  .sermon  (Jan.  1*))  in  which,  besides 
carrying  antinomianism  to  the  height,  he  made 
use  of  some  expressions  which  were  laid  hold  of 
by  the  court  as  tenilitig  to  sedition  ;  for  which  he 
was  sent  for  and  e.vamined  whilst  Mr.  Vane  was] 
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[in  office,  hut  n  full  inquiry  and  determination  was 
&us|>cnde(l  iiiili!  a  more  convenient  time. 

Whilst  tliese  contentions  were  thus  increasing 
within,  the  I'l'quods,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the 
Indians  were  plotting  destrnction  from  without. 
Alter  Stone  and  his  coni|)an3'  were  murdered,  they 
sent  messengers  to  Boston  to  make  peace,  pretend- 
ing that  the  murder  was  committed  by  a  tew  bad 
fellows  who  hail  fled  to  the  Dutch.  Their  andias- 
sadors  were  courteously  treated,  and  the  terms  of 
peace  were  agreed  on.  In  confidence  of  their 
fidelity,  .?ohn  ()ldlKim,  of  whoni  mention  has  been 
made  iiet'ore,  went  in  a  small  l)ark  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  at  Block  island.  They  murdered  him, 
but  spared  two  boys  anti  two  Naraganset  Indians 
who  were  of  his  company.  The  murderers  were 
discovered  by  the  crew  of  a  small  vessel,  one  (Jal- 
lop  master,  from  Connecticut,  which  hajipened 
to  come  upon  them  soon  after  tin;  fact,  (iallop 
liad  with  him  only  one  man  and  two  boys,  and  no 
arms  except  two  muskets  and  two  jiisfols.  Al- 
though the  deck  was  full  of  Indians  who  had  guns, 
swords,  &c.  ;  yet,  as  they  were  then  not  much 
used  to  them,  they  made  but  little  resistance,  and 
when  he  boarded  the  vessel  they  jumped  into  the 
sen,  and  many  of  them  were  drowned.  He  found 
Oldham's  body  not  cold,  his  brains  beat  out  and 
liis  limbs  hacked  off.  Block  inland  was  under  (he 
IVaraganset  Indians,  but  they  denied  their  having 
any  concern  in  the  murder.  The  murderers  were 
sheltered  and  protected  by  the  Pequods,  who  at 
the  same  tisne  surprised  divers  English  in  Connec- 
ticut river.  These  proceedings  caused  the  Massa- 
chusetts to  send  fourscore  men  by  water,  under 
Captain  Endicot,  who  iiad  instructions  to  oOer 
peace  to  the  Indians  upon  th("ir  delivering  up  the 
murderers;  if  (hey  refused  to  do  it,  then  to  a(tack 
them.  A  great  number  of  them  entered  into  some 
sort  of  parley  by  a  messenger  and  interpreter, 
keeping  at  a  great  distance  themselves;  but,  as 
soon  as  they  knew  the  terms,  they  (led  into  the 
woods,  ^\'illfl•r  was  approaching,  and  Mr.  En- 
dicot thought  it  advisable  to  return  home  in  order 
to  prepare  tor  a  more  general  attack  the  ne.\t  sum- 
mer. There  were  some  severe  reflections  cast  upon 
him  for  not  pursidng  the  enemy  at  (hat  time. 
The  Pequods,  in  the  winter,  attcmpfed  an  union 
witli  the  Naragansets.  There  had  been  a  fixed 
inve(era(e  enmitj'  between  the  two  tribes,  but  on 
this  occasion  the  Pequods  were  willing  (o  smother 
it,  (heir  enmity  against  the  English  being  the 
strongest  of  (he  (wo  ;  and  ar(fully  urged  (hat  (he 
English  were  come  (o  dispossess  tlieni  of  their 
country,  and  that  all  the  Naragansets  could  hope 
lor  from  their  friendship,  was  the  favour  of  being 


the  last  devoured ;  wliereas,  if  the  Indians  would 
unite,  (hey  might  easily  destroy  the  English,  or 
force  them  to  leave  (he  coun(ry,  widiout  being 
exposed  themselves  to  any  hazard.  They  need 
not  come  to  open  batlKs  :  firing  their  houses,  kill- 
ing  their  cattle,  and  lying  in  wait  for  (hem  a^  they 
wen!  al)()u(  (heir  ordinary  business,  would  soon 
deprive  them  of  all  means  of  subsisting.  But  (he 
Naraganse(s  preferred  (he  present  pleasure  of  re- 
venge upon  (heir  mortal  enemies,  (o  (he  future 
happiness  of  themselves  and  their  posterity.  They 
are  said  to  have  wavereil  at  first,  but  at  length 
Myanlinomo,  their  chief  sachem,  with  20  atten- 
dants went  to  Boston,  where  all  the  magis(rates 
and  minis(ers  were  called  (ogedier  (o  receive  (hem, 
and  a  guard  of  SO  muskc(eers  set  to  Itoxbury  to 
a((end  (hem.  They  proposed  to  join  in  war 
against  the  Pequods,  and  that  neither  iCnglish  nor 
Indiims  shoidd  make  peace  wi(h  them,  but  u((erl7 
destroy  them.  The  governor,  for  form-sake,  took 
(ime  until  the  next  morning  to  give  an  answer, 
and  then  the  following  articles  were  agreed  to. 

1.  A  firm  and  perpetual  peace  betwixt  them 
and  the  iMiglish. 

^.  Neither  party  to  make  peace  with  the  Pe- 
quods without  the  consent  of  the  other. 

3.  Thatthe  Naragansets  should  not  harbour  any 
Pequods. 

4.  That  they  should  put  to  death  or  deliver  up 
any  murderers  of  the  English. 

5.  That  tiiey  slioidd  return  fugitive  servants. 

G.  Tin;  JMiglisIi  to  give  them  notice  wiien  to  go 
out  against  (he  Pequods,  and  the  Naragansets  to 
furnish  guides. 

7.  Eree  trade  to  be  carried  on  between  the 
parties. 

8.  None  of  the  Naragansets  to  come  near  (he 
English  plandition  during  the  war  with  the  Pe- 
quods,  withoiUsome  f^riglishman  or  Indian  known 
(o  the  Englisli. 

('ushamaqiiin,  a  sachem  of  the  Massachusetts 
Indians,  also  became  a  parly  (o  (he  (rca(y. 

The  Naraganse(s  are  said  (o  have  kept  (othis 
treaty  until  the  Pequods  were  destroyetl,  and  (hen 
they  grew  insolent  and  treacherous. 

Towards  the  end  of  (he  year,  religions  hea(s  be- 
came more  violen(,  and  (he  civil  affairs  more 
sensibly  aflected  by  them.  The  people  of  Boston, 
in  general,  were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Vane  (he  go- 
vernor ;  the  rest  of  the  towns,  in  general,  for  Mr. 
Winthrop  the  deputy  governor.  At  a  sessions  of 
tlie  court  in  .March,  it  was  moved  that  the  court 
of  elections  for  1637  should  not  be  lield  in  Boston, 
but  in  Newtown  (Cambridge).  Nothing  could 
be  more  mortifying  to  the  governor,  and  as  he  ] 
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[could  not  liiiiJor  the  vote  by  a  negative,  he  refused 
to  put  llic  qucslion.  Mr.  \V''iii(hr()p  the  deputy 
governor,  as  he  lived  in  Hohlon,  excused  liiin- 
self,  and  (he  court  required  Mr.  ]M»dicot,  one  of 
the  assistants,  to  do  it.  It  was  carried  for  the  re- 
moval. 

The  more  immediate  occasion  of  the  court's  re- 
sentment agair;st  Hostoii,  was  a  petition  signed  by 
a  j;reat  nunil)er  of  (he  principal  inhaljitants  of  tliat 
tt>\vti,  toi^ether  with  some  belonging  to  other  towns, 
judging  and  condemning  tlie  court  for  (heir  pro- 
ceedings against  Mr.  ^\'lleclw■rigllt.  At  this  ses- 
sion, Mr.  V^^ne  the  governor  could  not  prevent  a 
censure  upon  one  Stephen  (Jreensmith,  for  saying 
(hat  all  the  ministers  except  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
AV'heelwright,and  he  thought  Mr.  Hooker,  jireach- 
c<l  a  covenant  of  works.  He  was  required  to 
make  an  acl-iiowledgment  to  the  satisfaction  of 
(he  magistrates  and  ministers,  and  was  fined  40/. 
&c.     (Mass.  Records.) 

{Anno  10^7.) — At  the  opening  the  court  of 
election  for  1637,  which  was  not  done  until  one 
o'clock,  (May  17),  a  petition  was  again  offered 
from  many  of  the  town  of  Boston,  which  the  go- 
vernor, Mr.  Vane,  would  have  had  read,  but  Mr. 
Wintlirop  the  deputy  governor  opposed  it  as  be- 
ing out  of  order ;  this  being  the  day,  by  charter, 
for  elections,  and  the  inhabitants  all  convened  for 
that  purpose,  if  other  business  was  allowed  to  take 
up  the  time  the  elections  would  be  prevented  ; 
atter  the  elections  were  over,  (he  petition  might  be 
read.  The  governor  and  those  of  his  party  would 
not  proceed  unless  (he  petition  was  read.  The 
time  being  far  sj)ent,  and  many  persons  calling  for 
election,  the  deputy  governor  called  to  the  people 
to  divide,  and  the  greater  number  should  carry 
it ;  which  was  done,  and  the  majority  was  tor  pro- 
ceedmg.  Siill  the  governor  refused,  until  the  de- 
puty governor  told  him  they  would  go  on  without 
liim.  This  caused  him  to  submit.  Mr.  Win- 
tlirop was  chosen  governor,  Mr.  Dudley  deputy 
governor,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  sou  of  !Sir  Richard,  and 
Mr  Stougliton,  new  assistants;  anil  Mr.  Vane  and 
his  friends  of  (he  same  i)ersuasion,  Dummer, 
llaugh,  and  Coddington,  led  ou(  of  the  magis- 
tracy-. There  was  great  danger  of  a  violent  tu- 
mult (ha(  day.  The  speeches  on  both  sides  were 
tierce,  and  they  began  to  lay  hands  on  one  another, 
but  the  mMtiitest  majority  on  one  side  was  a  re- 
straint to  the  other.  Boston  wnited  the  event  of 
this  election  of  magistrates  before  they  would 
choose  their  representatives  for  the  other  business 
of  the  giiend  court,  and  the  next  morning  they 
chose  Mr.  Vane,  the  late  governor,  Mr.  t'odding- 
ton,  and    Mr.  llaugh.     This  eleetioii  of   Boston 


was  immediately  determined  by  the  court  to  be 
undue.  The  reason  is  not  assigned  in  the  record, 
but  it  is  said  (his  reason  was  given,  that  all  the 
freemen  were  not  notified.  A  warrant  issued  for  a 
new  choice,  and  l?oston  returned  the  same  men 
again,  and  then  they  were  not  rejected.  The 
serjeiints  who  used  to  attend  Mr.  Vane,  laid  down 
(heir  halberls  and  went  home  as  soon  as  (he  new 
governor  was  elected,  and  they  refused  to  attend 
him  to  and  from  the  meetings  on  the  Lord's  days, 
as  had  been  usual.  They  jiretended  this  extraor- 
dinary respect  was  shewn  to  Mr.  Vane  as  a  person 
of  quality.  The  court  would  have  appointed 
otiiers,  but  Mr.  Windirop  took  two  of  his  own 
servants  to  attend  him.  Mr.  Vane  professed  him- 
self ready  to  serve  the  cause  of  God  in  the  meanest 
capacity.  lie  wa-^,  notwithstanding,  much  mor- 
tified, and  discovered  his  resentment.  Although 
he  had  sat  at  church  among  the  magistrates  from 
his  first  arrival,  yet  he  and  those  who  had  been 
left  out  with  him,  placed  themselves  with  (he 
deacons,  ami  when  he  was  inviled  by  (he  governor 
to  re(uni  to  his  place  he  refused  it. 

An  extraordinary  act,  made  by  the  general  court 
this  session,  very  much  heightened  the  discontent. 
Many  persons  of  the  favourite  opinions  in  Boston 
were  expected  from  England  ;  a  penalty  therefore 
was  laid  on  all   persons   who   should  entertain   in 
their  liouses  any  stranger  who  came  with  intent  to 
reside,  or  should  allow  the  use  of  any  lot  or  habita- 
tion above   three  weeks,  without  liberty  from  one 
of  the  standing  council   or  two   other   assistants. 
The  penalty  on  private  persons  was  40/.  and  20/. 
besides   for  every   month    they   continued   in  the 
oflcnce  ;  and  any  town,  which  gave  or  sold  a  lot  to 
such  stranger,  was  subject  to  JOO/.   penalty,  but 
if  any  irdiabitant  of  such  town    should   enter  his 
dissent  with  a  magistrate,  he  was  to  be  excused  his 
part  of  the  fine.     This  was  a  very  severe  order,  and 
was  so  disliked  by  the  people  of  Boston,  that  upon 
(he  governor's  return  from  court  they  all  refused  to 
go  out  to  meet  him  or  shew  him  any  respect.     Mr. 
Winlhrop,    however  firm  and  resolute  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  ollice  and  steady   to   his  principles, 
yet  in  private  life  behaved  with  much  moderation. 
He  was  obliging  and  condescending  to  all,  and  by 
this  means,  in  a  short  time,  recovered  their  ad'ee- 
lions,  and  was  in  greater  esteem  than  ever.     In- 
deed, while  Boston  tiius  sligh(<il   him,   (he  o(her 
(owns   increased   their  respect  ;  and  in  travelling, 
the  siime  summer,   to    Ipswich,  he    ^^as  guaiiKHl 
from  town  to  town   with  more  ceremony  than   he 
desiriil. 

Mr.  Vane,  in  company  with  Lord  Leigh,  son 
of  the  Larl  of  Marlborough,  who  came  to  see  the] 
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1  country,  sailed    for    England  the    bcginninjj    of 
Angust,  wlirre  he  had  a.  nuich  larger  field  opened. 
The  nation  at  tliat   time  was  disposed   to  receive 
very    favourably  men  of  his  genius  and   cast  of 
mind.     The  share  he  had  in  the  revolution  there, 
and  his  unhappy  fate  upon  the  restoration  of  King 
(^hailes  the  Second,  are  too   well  known  to  need 
any   notice    liere.      lie   came  into  New  England 
under  pccnliar   advantages.      His   father   was  one 
of  (he  privy  council.      He  himself  had  (he  frieiid- 
shijioftlie  J.ordSay  and  Seal,  wliowas  indiehighest 
esteem  in  the  colony.      He  maih-  great  professions 
of  religion,  and  conformed  to  the  peculiar  scruphs 
of  that  day.     A   long  le((er  had   been  written  (o 
him  while  he  was  on  shi[)-l)()ard,  by  one  of  the 
passengers  in  the   same  ship,  applauding  him  for 
honouring  ti'od  so  far   as  to  shorten  his  hair  nj)on 
his  arrival  in  England  from  I'rance,  anil  urging  a 
complete  reformation  by  bringing  it  to  the   primi- 
tive length  and  form.     It  wiis  with  much  diniculty 
be  could  obtain  his  father's  consent  to  pass  over, 
but  his   inclination  was  so  strong,  (hat  at  length 
lie  had  leave  of  absence  for  three  years.     It  is  said, 
that  the  king  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Vane's 
disposition,  commanded    the   father,  who  had  no 
great  affection  for  the  religion  of  New  England,  (o 
gratify  him.   However  this  may  have  been,  it  was  be- 
lieved in  New  England  to   be  true,  and  with  the 
other  circumstances    mentioned,  strongly  recom- 
mended him.     Part  of  his  business  was  the  settle- 
ment  of  Connecticut,   in    conjunction  with   Mr. 
Winthrop  the  governor's  son,  as  agents  for  Lord 
Say  and  Seal  and  Lord  Brooke,  &c.     The  most 
valuable  places  for  townships  had  been  taken  up 
before,  by  people  from  the   Massachusetts,  as  we 
have  already  observed  ;  and  the  agents,  not  beiifg 
willing  to  disturb  them,  contented  themselves  at 
present   with  the  possession  of  the  nmuth  of  the 
river,  and  Mr.  \'ane  was  stoppeil  by  the  general 
desire  of  the  colony,  in  order  to  his  being  elected 
governor.     The  administration   of  a  young   anil 
unexperienced,    but   obstinate   and    self-sufficient 
governor,  co\dd  not  but  be  disliked  by  the  major 
part  of  the  people  ;  and  at   the  next  election,  they 
not  only   would  not  so    much   as   choose   him   an 
assistant,  but  made  an  order  that    no  man  for  t lie 
time  to  come   should   be  qualified  for  the  place  of 
governor  until  he  had  been  at  least  one  whole  year 
in  the  country.     Some  letters   written  at  this  time 
from  New  England   shewed  the  bad  opinion  tlwy 
had  of  him  after  they  had  made  trial. 

The  party  in  New  iMigland  had  now  lost  their 
head:  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  notwithstanding,  con- 
tinued her  lectures  ;  but  the  confusion  occasioned 
in  the  colony  by  these  religious  disputes  had  been 


every  day  gaining  ground,  and  were  at  last,  only 
with  great  dilEcuKy,  suppressed. 

In  this  year  Mr.  M  heelwright  went  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town 
and  church  of  Exeter;  anil  afterwards  removed 
to  Hampton,  and  from  thence  to  Salisbury.  He 
was  restored  in  IGl  J,  upon  a  slight  acknowledg- 
ment. He  was  in  England  in  lt).")S,  and  in  favour 
with  Croniwill,  as  ajipears  by  a  letter  to  the 
church  a(  Hamp((>n.  He  lived  to  be  the  oldest 
minister  in  the  colony,  which  would  have  been 
taken  notice  of,  if  his  persecutors  had  not  remained 
in  power. 

In  .luiieof  the  same  year,  two  large  ships  arrived 
from  l']ngland    with    passengers.     iMr.  Eaton  and 
Mr.  Iloi)kins,    two  London   Merchants,  Mr.  Da- 
venport, a  minister  of  great  character  f()r  learning 
and  piety,  and  many  others  of  good  note  and  con- 
dition, were  of  this  company.     (Jreat  |)ains  were 
taken  to  persuade  them  to  stay  in  the  jurisdiction. 
The  court  offered  them  any  place  they  would  pitch 
upon.     The  town  of  Newbury  olfered  to  give  up 
their  settlement  to   them.     Quinnipiack,  and  the 
country  between  that  and  the  Dutch,  was   repre- 
sented as  a  very  tVnitful   place   and    well  situated 
for  trade   and  navigation.     They   flattered  them- 
selves, but  upon    what   grounds   does  not  appear, 
that  there  they  should   be  out   of  the   reach  of  a 
general   governor,    with   which    the  country  was 
from   time  to  time  threatened.     These   were  the 
reasons  publicly  given  for  removing  there.     Be- 
sides, the  principal   men   of  the    new.    company 
would  be  at  the   head   of  the  government  (here  ; 
liere  it  was  natural  to  expect  the  old  slanders  would 
be  considered  as  their  superiors.     They   laid  the 
foundation  of  a  flourishing  colony,  of  which  (Quin- 
nipiack or  New  Haven  was  the  chief  town.    They 
agreed  among  themselves  upon  a  model  of  govern- 
ment in  church  and  state,  very  like  to  that  of  the 
Massachusetts,  and    continued  a  distinct  colony 
and  government  until   the  year  I()ti5,  when  Coiir 
necticutand  New  Haven  having  three  years  before 
been  incorporated  by  a  charter  from  King  Charles 
the  Second,  united    under    one   governor.     The 
people   in  the  !\lassacliuset(s  soon  after  reflected 
upon  (he  favour  of  Providence,  in   not  gratifying 
them  widi  the  continuance  of  (his  company  among 
them.     It  appeared  that  the  Dutch   were  ilesign- 
ing  to  take   possession  of  this  country,  and   (hey 
opposed  the  English  in  the  settlement  even  of  New 
Haven    itself,  threatening  ho.stilides  against  them. 
Mr.  Eaton,  fjeing  a  man  of  good  abilities,  was  a 
fit  person  to  resist  them;  and  finally,   in  the   year 
1650,  the  other  colonies  uniting  in  the  cause  with 
New  Haven,  they  were  by  treaty  limited  to  Green-] 
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fwicli,  snid  (o  be  10  or  12  miles  on  a  straight  line 
distant  from  Hudson's  river.  Indeed  the  suffering 
Ihem  to  extentl  thus  fur  was  mere  favour  and  in- 
dulgence, but  tiierc  had  been  a  good  correspon- 
dence always  kept  up  between  the  English  colo- 
nies and  these  intruders.  They  had  mutual  trade 
and  commerce,  and  although  the  Dutch  at  that 
day  did  not  esteem  godliness  to  be  the  greatest 
gain,  yet  tlieir  form  of  worship,  their  principles 
as  to  discipline  and  ceremonies,  were  more  agree- 
able to  th(;  New  Englanders  than  those  of  the  liigh 
party  in  England.  New  Haven  was  a  barrier  to 
the  colony  of  Coimecticut,  and  caused  its  increase. 
Towliichwc  may  add^,  that  (he  Massachusetts, 
by  the  removal  of  this  company,  were  enabled  to 
provide  (he  better  lor  the  immediate  accomoda- 
tion of  the  great  number  of  passengers  which  un- 
expectedly came  over  the  next  year. 

For  in  1638,  notwithstanding  the  clamour 
against  the  plantation  was  revived  in  England,  and 
a  design  was  on  foot  to  revoke  and  annul  the  char- 
ter, there  arrived  about  20  ships  and  3000  passen- 
gers. These  ships  were  the  more  welcome  to  the 
colony,  because  they  were  afraid,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  complaints  against  tiiem,  a  stop 
would  be  put  to  any  more  passengers  coming  from 
England.  In  1635,  a  commission  hau  been 
granted  to  several  of  the  nobility  and  great  officers 
of  the  crown  for  the  regulation  of  the  colonies. 
The  same  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  assis- 
tants were  chosen  for  1638,  as  had  been  for  1637. 
The  settlements  were  extended  this  year  beyond 
Merrimack  river.  Salisbury  and  Hampton  had 
a  great  quantity  of  salt  meadows.  Tiiey  were  an 
inducement  to  people  to  sit  down  there,  although 
the  upland  was  a  light  sandy  soil  and  not  very 
inviting.  Rowley  and  isudbnry  were  both  settled 
this  year  also. 

The  inhabitants  of  Eyiin  being  desirous  oflarger 
nccomnnxlations,  many  of  them  removed  to  Long 
island,  near  the  il\  end,  Lord  Stirling,  by  his 
agent  there,  having  sold  or  C]uit-claimed  to  them 
a  tract  f()r  a  plantation  ;  but  they  were  soon  dis- 
turt)ed  by  the  Dutch,  and  some  of  them  were  im- 
prisoned, uniler  a  pretence  of  an  ailiont  ofli-red  to 
the  I'riiice  of  Orange's  arms,  which  (hey  had 
taken  down  from  a  tree  where  the  Dutch  had  hung 
them  lip.  Not  being  able  to  keep  tlicir  ground, 
they  removed  to  (lie  e.  end,  and  sedled  a  church 
and  town,  (Soulhampton),  and  entered  into  a  civil 
combiiK'tion,  intending  to  lie  iii(l('|)eiid<'iil  of  any 
ol  the  colonies.  Another  ilistiiul  government  was 
forming  nt  (he  mouth  of  Coiineetient  river  by  the 
iigcnt  of  Lord  Say  and  Scalane!  Lord  Brooke,  who 
wi(h  odicr  pcrsousof  distinction  were  still  expected 
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in  New  England,  and  other  companies  who  were  in- 
tending to  remove,  intended  likewise  to  form  into 
separate  governments.  But  this  humour  did  not 
last  long.  In  a  few  years,  all  the  colonies  found 
an  union  or  confederacy  necessary  for  their  de- 
fence, not  only  against  the  Indians,  but  against 
the  French  and  Dutch ;  and  there  could  be  no 
encouragement  for  small  bodies  of  men  (o  sit  down 
any  where,  independent  or  unconnected.  All 
that  had  begun  any  settlements  between  the  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Dutch,  (the  Rhotle  islanders 
excepted,  who  were  covered,  except  on  the  sea, 
by  the  other  colonies),  joined  with  Connecticut  or 
New  Haven,  and  all  to  the  e.  whether  in  New 
Hampshire,  province  of  Maine,  or  the  country 
further  e.  applied  to  the  Massachusetts  that  they 
might  incorporate  with  them. 

The  year  1638  was  memorable  for  a  very  great 
earthquake  throughout  New  England.  The  shock, 
by  the  printed  accounts  of  it,  and  from  manu- 
script letters,  appears  to  have  been  equal  to  that 
in  1727;  the  pewter  in  many  places  being  thrown 
oftthe  slielves,  and  the  tops  of  chimneys  in  some 
places  shook  down,  but  the  noise,  though  great, 
not  so  surprising  as  that  of  the  last  mentioned. 
The  course  of  it  was  from  zo.  to  e.  This  was  a  re- 
markable era.  "  So  longatter  tiie  earthquake,"  was 
as  common  an  expression  with  the  people  of  New 
England,  for  many  j'ears,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  heretofore  with  the  children  of  Israel. 

Harvard  college  takes  its  dale  from  the  year 
1638.  Two  years  before,  the  general  court  gave 
400/.  towards  a  public  school  at  Newtown,  but 
Mr.  John  Harvard,  a  worthy  minister  of  Charles- 
town,  dying  this  year,  and  having  given  a  great 
part  of  iiis  estate,  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  same  use,  the  school  took 
the  name  of  Harvard  college  by  an  order  of 
court. 

In  1639,  tlie  former  governor  and  deputy  go- 
vernor were  continued,  and  the  same  assistants, 
except  Mr.  Harlakendeii,  who  died  in  the  colony, 
and  we  su|)pose  the  last  year. 

Straits  and  difficulties,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
colony,  had  produced  industry  and  good  hus- 
bandry, and  then  they  soon  raised  provisions 
enough  for  their  own  support,  and  an  overplus  for 
exportation.  W'e  hear  l)u(  little  of  trade  for  the 
first  seven  years,  except  a  small  traffic  with  the 
natives  by  barter  of  toys,  and  the  few  utensils, 
tools,  and  clothing  they  at  first  thought  iiecessir^-, 
in  exchange  for  furs  and  skins.  What  the  plant- 
ers brouglit  with  them  consisted,  principally,  of 
materials  for  their  buildings,  necessary  tools  for 
their  husbandry,  stock  for  tlieir  tarms,  and  cloth.] 
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finsf  for  tbcmsclves  and  families;  and  fliosc  wiio 
liad  more  estate  than  was  siillicient  for  tlicsc  pur- 
poses, were  country  gentlemen  and    unacquainted 
with  commerce,  as  M'ijitlirop,   Dudley,  Belliiig- 
ham,  Bradstreet,  Sec.  and  never  employed  tliem- 
selves   in   it.     Mr.  Wintlirop  built  a  small  bark, 
called  the  Blessint^,  which   was  employed  to  im- 
port  corn  from  the  5.    Indians  when  the  colony 
was  in  want,  but  she  was  soon  castaway.    Indeed, 
people  in  general  turned  their  minds  to  provide 
comfortable  lodgings,  and  to  bring  under  improvc- 
nient  so  much  land  as  would  afford  them  necessary 
support,  and   this  was  enough    to  employ  them. 
After  a  few  years,  by  hard  labour  and  haril  fare, 
the  land  produced  more  than  was  consumed  by 
the  inhabitants ;  the  overplus  was  sent  abroad  to 
the  West  Indies,  the  \\'inc  Islands,  &c.    Returns 
were  made  in  the  produce  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries and   in  bullion,  the  most  of  which,  together 
with  the  furs  procured  from  the  natives,  went  to 
England   to  pay  for  the  manufactures  continually 
necessary  from  thence.    As  hands  could  be  spared 
from   husbandry   and   labour  in   providing  their 
houses,  they  were  taken  off,  and  some  employed  in 
sawing    boards,    splitting   staves,    shingles,    and 
hoops ;  others  in  the  fishery,  and  as  many  as  were 
capable   of  it  in   building   small  vessels   for   the 
fishery  and  for  coasting  and  foreign  trade.     Thus 
gradually  and  insensibly  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  that  trade  most  natural  to  the  country  and 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  without 
any  premeditated  scheme  or   projection  for  that 
purpose.     The  primary  views,  in  their  removal, 
were  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and   religious  liberty. 
Merchants  and  others,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  when 
tbey  saw  a  prospect  of  it  afterwards,  came  over  and 
incorporated  with  them,  and  caused   a  great  in- 
crease of  commerce,  and  led  the  legislators  to  mea- 
sures for  the  further  improvement  of  it.     For  en- 
couraging the  fishery,  an  act  was  made,  this  year, 
to  free  all  estates,  employed  in  catching,  making, 
or  transporting  fish,  from  all  duties  and  public 
taxes ;  and  all  persons  were  restrained,  by  penalty, 
from  using  any  cod  or  bass  fish  for  manuring  the 
ground  ;  and  all  fishermen   during  the  season  for 
business,  and  all  ship-builders,  were  by  the  same 
act  excused  from  trainings.    Sumptuary  laws  were 
made  for  restraining  excess  in  apparel  and  other 
expences  ;  a  spirit  of  industry  and  frugality  pre- 
vailed ;  and  those  who  lived  in  the  next  age  speak 
of  this  as  the  aurea  wlas,  in  which  religion  and  vir- 
tue flourished  :  but  it  was  not  long  before  many 
became  discontented,  and  encouraged  projects  for 
their  removal. 

In  the  year  1640,  Mr.  Dudley  was  governor  and 


Mr.  Bellingham  dcpnty  governor  ;  Mr.Winthrop, 
tlie  former  governor,  one  of  (I^e  a-sislants  ;  the  rest 
the  same  as  the  last  year.  The  importation  of 
settlers  now  ceased.  The  motive  to  transportation 
to  America  was  over,  by  the  change  in  (he  afl'airs 
of  England.  They  who  then  professed  to  be  able 
to  give  the  best  account,  say,  that  in  298  ships, 
which  were  the  whole  numlx'r  from  the  beginning 
of  the  colony,  there  arrived  21, WO  passengers, 
men,  women,  and  chililrcn,  perhaps  about  4000 
families.  Since  which,  more  persons  have  re- 
moved out  of  New  England  to  other  parts  of  tlie 
world  than  have  come  from  other  parts  to  it ;  and 
the  number  of  families,  in  1740,  in  the  four  go- 
vernments, was  supposed  to  be  less  rather  than  more 
than  the  natural  increase  of  4000.  This  sudden 
slop  liad  a  surprising  effect  upon  the  jirice  of 
cattle.  Tliey  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  what 
they  intended  for  the  first  supply,  in  the  passage 
from  Europe.  As  the  inhabitants  multiplied,  the 
demand  for  the  cattle  increased,  and  the  price  of  a 
milch  cow  had  kept  from  25/.  to  30/.  but  fell  at 
once  this  year  to  5/.  or  6/.  A  farmer,  who  could 
spare  but  one  cow  in  a  year  out  of  his  stock,  used 
to  clothe  his  family  with  the  price  of  it  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  new-comers;  when  this  failed  they 
were  put  to  difficulties.  Although  they  judged 
they  had  12,000  neat  cattle,  yet  they  liad  but 
about  3000  sheep  in  the  colony. 

The  year  1641  afforded  not  so  pleasing  a  pro- 
spect. As  soon  as  the  country  ceased  to  Ix  ne- 
cessary, as  an  asylum  for  oppressed  people  in 
England,  some  of  those  who  had  been  the  greatest 
benefactors  there  not  only  discouraged  any  further 
transportation,  but  endeavoured  to  induce  such  as 
had  gone  over  to  remove.  Had  the  same  chanwes 
happened  in  Jilngland  six  or  eight  years  sooner, 
the  continent  of  North  America  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  at  this  day  in  a  far  less  flourish- 
ing state  than  it  is.  Some  of  the  principal  men 
wavered,  bu(  others  were  more  resolute,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  forsake  their  undertaking. 

Lord  Say  and  Seal  ha<l  turned  his  thoughts  to  a 
more  s.  settlement  in  the  Bahama  islands.  He 
liad  engaged  Mr.  Humfries,  one  of  the  assistants  of 
the  Massachusetts  colony,  in  the  design,  witii  a 
promise  of  being  the  governor  of  the  new  settle- 
ment. A  new  plan  of  government  was  framed, 
wholly  aristocratical,  and  the  magistracy  to  be 
hereditary;  but  exceptions  being  taken  to  this 
form  by  the  people,  it  was  altered  and  brought 
nearer  to  that  of  the  Massachusetts. 

It  is  certain  that  a  great  part  of  the  colony  was 
at  this  time  under  great  doubts  as  to  their  subsist- 
ence.   All  could  not  be  traders.    Much  labour] 
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f  was  necessary  (o  the  clearing'  a  new  country  for 
pasture  or  tillage;  aftfr  (liree  or  four  yc;irs  im- 
proveineiit  of  a  piece  of  ground,  tlicy  loiiiid  tlicy 
had  exhausted  the  gooilii:'s.s  of  the  soil,  and  wrre 
obliged  to  go  upon  new  improvement^.  They 
never  usc<l  such  manure  as  would  keep  it  in  heart. 
The  common  practice  of  manuring  with  fish,  left 
tlie  land  in  a  worse  state  than  it  would  have  been 
ill  if  they  had  used  no  manure  at  all,  or  than  any 
other  manure,  even  lime,  would  have  left  it.  This 
caused  many  of  them  (o  have  an  unt'avouraijle 
ojjinion  of  the  country,  and  to  despair  of  ol)taiiiing 
a  livelihood  in  it,  and  great  numbers  had  deter- 
mined to  remove.  Some  were  persuaded  to  alter 
their  resolution,  but  others  persisted.  A  church 
had  been  gathered  at  Proviilence,  and  news  came, 
that  Mr.  Sherwood  tiie  pastor,  with  another  minis- 
ter, had  been  sent  home  prisoners  by  Garter  the 
deputy  governor,  and  that  the  magistrates  were  in- 
clined to  persecution.  This  is  not  incredible, 
even  in  the  year  164:1,  when  they  could  not  have 
expected  that  these  measures  would  be  approved 
in  England,  for  Virginia  persisted  in  opposition  to 
the  parliament  many  years  after.  Whilst  some  in 
New  England  were  discouraged  by  this  advice, 
others  were  the  more  confirmed,  looking  upon  it 
their  duty  to  go  over  and  strengthen  their  brethren. 
Mr.  lliimfrics  had  met  with  great  losses  by  fire  the 
year  before,  and  was  detained  in  New  England  by 
his  private  affairs  for  this  year  ;  but  a  company 
embarked  with  Captain  William  Pierce,  who  was 
of  the  first  fleet  which  came  over  with  the  charter, 
and  a  very  noted  commander.  Upon  their  arrival 
at  Providence,  they  found  the  island  in  liie  posses- 
sion of  the  Spaniards.  They  had  shot  in  under 
the  command  of  the  fort  before  they  discovered 
their  danger  ;  and  in  coming  about,  Pierce  was 
slain  from  the  fort,  but  the  vessel  got  clear  and  re- 
turned to  New  England,  and  the  designs  of  the 
rest,  of  course,  were  at  an  end.  The  lords,  and 
others  concerned  in  (his  attempt  to  settle  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  spent  60,000/.  sterling,  which  was 
entirely  lost  by  the  island's  being  taken. 

The  ditlieiillics  jjarticular  persons  were  under, 
and  the  difference  of  sentiment  upon  priva(c  affairs, 
had  an  intlueiice  upon  the  public  afiairs.  The 
election  this  year,  (1641),  notwithstanding  tlic 
great  number  of  voters,  was  iletermined  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Bellinirhnni  tor  jfovernor,  Mr.  Wiiilhrop 
being  his  comp  titur,  by  a  majority  of  si.\  voles 
only.  Mr.  End  loot  was  chosen  deputy  governor. 
The  court,  this  year,  exiieeting  great  revolnlioiis 
were  ai  hand  in  Engl-ind,s<Mi(  over,  as  their  agents, 
two  of  (he  ministers,  Mr.  'i'homas  Weld  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Peters,  and  one  of  the  representatives,  Mr. 


William  Hibbins,  in  order  to  establish  the  interest 
of  the  colony.  Their  particular  instructions  have 
not  been  preserved. 

This  year  also,  the  plantation   at  Springfield, 
upon  Connecticut  river,  returned  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Massachusetts.      In  the  year  1636,   as   has 
been  observed,  the  tow  ns  or  s..ttlement  on  Con- 
necticut river  began.     A  more  particular  account 
of  the  settlement  of  that  colony  will  perhaps  be 
expected.     The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Rox- 
biiry,    Dorchester,    Cambridge,   and   Watertown, 
in  the  Massachusetts,  laid   tiie  foundation  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut.     Mr.  William   Pynclion, 
being  the  principal  person  among  those  from  llox- 
bury,  who  had  pitched  upon  a  place  higher  up  the 
river  than  the  rest,  called  by  the  Indians  .Igawam, 
he  changed  the  name  to  Springfield.     His  mansion- 
house  was  at  a  town  of  that  name  in  England,  near 
to  Chelmsford  in  Essex.     Those  from  Dorchester 
pitched  upon  a  place  below,  called  by  the  Indians 
Mattaneaug  or  Cushankamaug.     Mr.  Ludlow  was 
the   principal  person  who  removed   with  them. 
Mr.  Warhain  their  minister  and  the  whole  church 
followed  the  next  year.     They  called  their  settle- 
ment Windsor.     The  Cambridge  people,  with  Mr. 
Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  their  ministers,  and  Mr. 
Haynes,  who  the  year  before  had  been  governor  at 
their  head,  were  seated  next  below,  at  a  place  called 
Suckiang,  which  they  changed  into  Hartford,  the 
place  of  Mr.  Stone's  nativity  in  England.     A  few 
miles  below,  there  was  another  tract  of  intervale 
land,  called  by  the  Indians  Pauquiang,  which  those 
of  Hartford  intended   to  have    included  in  their 
settlement  ;  but  a  few  of  the  Wartertowii  people 
were  too  quick  for  them.     They  gave  it  the  name 
of  W^cathersfield.     The  commission,  which  they 
took    from  the    Massachusetts,   was  of   a   pretty 
extraordinary  nature.     The  preamble  to  it  acknow- 
ledges, that  the  lands,  which  they  intended  to  take 
possession  of,  were  without  the  commonwealth  and 
body  of  the  Massachusetts,  and  that  certain  noble 
personages   in   JJngland,    by   virtue   of  a   patent, 
challenged  the  jurisdiction  there  ;  but  their  minds 
not  being  known  as  to  a  form  of  government,  and 
there  being  a  necessity  that  some  "authority  should 
be  established,    they   therefore  appointed    Roger 
Ludlow,  Esq.  &:c.  with  full  power  and  authorit/fo 
hear  and  determine,  in  a  judicial  way,  all  matters 
indifference  between  parly  and  party,  to  inllict 
corporal    punishmenf,    i  nprisonment,   and    fines, 
and  to  maue  and  (K-eiee  such  orilers  lor  (lie  present 
as  shall   be  necessary  lor  the   plantation,  relative 
to  trading,  planlin-;,  building,  niililary  discipline 
and  defensive  war,  if  need  require,  and  (o  convene 
the  inliabitauts  in  general  couri  if  it  shall  be  thought] 
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[meet.  TliP  commission  to  continue  no  longer  than 
one  year,  and  to  be  recalled  if  a  form  of  ■;;ovorn- 
inent  could  be  aj^rccd  u|ioii  between  the  noble 
personasres,  the  inliabitant^,aiiii  the  commonwealth 
of  the  Massachnsetts,   Sec. 

There  wonld  be  no  acconntinar  for  this  stretch  of 
power  were  it  not  for  a  principle  at  that  time 
generally  received,  and  wliicli  upon  a  question  was 
determined  some  years  after  by  the  jreneral  court, 
some  of  tiic  members  dissenting,  that  the  oath  ot 
fidelity  to  the  commonweaUh  was  binding  even 
though  the  person  should  no  longer  reside  within 
the  limits. 

Notwithstanding  this  commission,  they  soon 
after  entered  into  an  agrement  or  combination,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  called  themselves  a  body 
politic  formed  .and  established  by  mutual  consent, 
and  framed  such  laws  and  constitutions  as  they 
thought  necessary.  The  most  material  point  in 
which  they  diflered  from  the  Massachusetts,  was 
the  not  making  membership  of  their  churches 
necessary  to  freedom  in  the  civil  government  or  to 
the  holding  any  offices  therein.  Upon  the  petition 
of  Mr.  Pynchon  and  others  to  the  court  to  receive 
them  again,  an  order  passed  asserting  the  court's 
right,  and  a  commission  was  granted  to  Mr, 
Pynchon  to  hold  courts  there,  from  whose  judg- 
ments an  appeal  lay  to  the  court  of  assistants. 

The  settlers  at  Fiscataqua,  about  the  same  time, 
submitted  themselves  to  the  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment.    The  river  of  Newichewannock  or  Fisca- 
taqua is  said   to  have  been    first  discovered  by 
Captain  Smith,  or  some  employed  by  him,  in  1614 
or  1615.     De  Monts,  ten  years  before,  had  been  at 
Kennebeck  and  Saco,  and  some  leagues   further 
westward  along  shore  ;  but  struck  over  from  some 
part  of  Welles,  by  the  description  he  gives  of  the 
coast,  to  cape  Ann,  which  he  calls  cape  Louis, 
and  from  thence  to  cape  Blanc,  which  must  be 
cape  Cod.      In  the  year  J 623,  several  gentlemen, 
merchants -and  others  in  thea\  of  Englatid,  belong- 
ing to  Bristol,  Exeter,   Dorchester,   Shrewsbury, 
Plymouth,  &c.  having  obtained  patents  from  tlic 
council  of    Plymouth   for  several   parts  of  New 
England,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  plantation 
of  New  Plymouth,  and  the  reports  of  fishermen 
who  had  made  voyages  upon  the  coast,  projected 
and  attempted  a  fishery  about  Fiscataqua,  and  sent 
over  David  Thompson,  together  with  Edward  Hil- 
ton and  William  Hilton,  who  had  been  fishmongers 
in  London,  and  some  others,  with  all  necessaries 
for  their  purpose.     The  Hiltons  set  up  their  stages 
some  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  a 
place  since  called   Dover.     Some  others  of   the 
company,  about  the  same  time,  seized  on  a  place 


below,  at  the  month  of  the  river  called  Little  Har- 
bour, where  they  built  the  first  house.  Sir  Fer- 
dinando  (iorges  and  C:ii)tain  John  Mason  were  of 
this  company,  and  the  place  where  this  house 
was  built,  with  three  or  four  thousand  acres  of  land 
for  a  manor  or  lordship,  by  consent  of  the  rest 
of  the  undertakers,  was  assigned  to  Ciptain 
Mason,  and  the  house  took  the  name  of  Masoti 
Hall. 

These  settlements  went  on  verj"  slowly  for  seven 
years  after;  antl  in  IbJI,  when    Edward  Colcolt 
first  came  over,  there  were  but  three  houses  in  all 
that  side  of  the  country  adjoining  to   Fiscataqua 
river.      There    had    been    some    expcnce   besides 
about  salt  works.     The  affairs  of  the  great  council 
of  Plymouth,  from   first  to  last,  were   carried  on 
in  a  confused  manner.     There  have  been  six  or 
seven  several  grants  of  the  lands  between  Merri- 
mack and  Kennebeck.       Whether  any  of  them, 
besides    those   to  Gorges  and   the   Massachusetts, 
are  at  this  day  of  any  validity,  I  will  not  determine. 
In  1629,  Gorges  and  Mason  are  said  to  have  taken 
a  patent  together  for  all  the   lands   between   the 
two  rivers  ;  and  by  mutual  agreement,  and  by  a 
distinct  patent,   all  the   lands  from  Fiscataqua  to 
Merrimack  were  assigned  to  Mason.     Gorges  seems 
to  have  laid  no  great  stress  upon  his  titles,  for  in 
1639,  he  obtained  a  patent  under  the  great  seal 
from  King  Charles  the  First.     The  Lords  Say  and 
Brooke,  who  were  very  general  adventurers,  they 
purchased  the  Bristol  men'.s  share,  which  was  two 
thirds    of    the   first    company's    interest.      Some 
persons  of  Shrewsbury  held  the  other  third.     Cap- 
tain Wiggan  was  made  the  agent  for  the  Shrews- 
bury men.     In  the  year  1630,  Captain  Neale,  with 
three  others,  came  over  to  Fiscataqua  to  superin- 
tend the  aflairs  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Mason, 
and  the  rest,  but  principally  to   discover  a  new 
country,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Laconia, 
and  which  in  Gorges's  history  is  very  pompously 
described.      Champlain,  many  years  before  this, 
had  given  his  own  name  to  lake  Iroquois,  and  the 
English,  it  may  be,  were  informed  by  the  Indians 
something  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  and 
of  other  lakes  on  the  back  of  New  England,  and 
no  doubt  the  rumour  was  carried  over  to  England. 
Neale  spent  three  years  in  searching  out  his  new 
country,  but  could  not  find  it,  and  so  returned. 
Nothing  else  memorable  is   mentioned    of  Neale, 
except  that  he  forbad   Wiggan  settling  a  point  of 
land  betwixt  Dover  and  Exeter.    Wiggan  went  on, 
and  determined  to  defend  his  right  by  the  sword. 
The   other   threatened  as   high,  and   from    what 
might  have  happened,   the   disputed   lands  took 
the  name  of  Bloody  Point,  which  it  retains  to] 
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[this  day.  The  Lords  Say  and  Brooke  also  made 
Wis:gari  their  agent  for  the  term  of  seven  years; 
during  wiiich  (ime  t!ie  interest  was  not  greatly 
advance(i,  the  wliole  being  sold  to  him,  at  the 
expiration  of  ttie  term,  for  ()00/. 

Soon  after  the  year  1631,  one  Mr.  Williams 
came  over  from  England,  sent  also  by  Gorges  and 
Mason  to  take  care  of  (heir  salt  works.  Mr. 
Chadburne,  with  several  other  planters  and  traders, 
came  over  with  him.  Those  began  the  settlement 
of  Strawberry  bank  (Portsmouth),  and  after  Neale 
went  away  they  are  supposed  either  to  have  enter- 
ed into  an  agreement  and  to  have  chosen  Williams 
for  their  governor,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
discreet  sensible  man  and  a  gentleman,  or  else  he 
was  appointed  by  the  company  in  England. 
There  was  a  grant  of  a  sum  of  money  for  building 
a  parsonage  house  and  a  chapel,  and  for  a  glebe  of 
50  acres  of  land  to  be  annexed,  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Strawberry  bank  to  Thomas  Walford 
and  Henry  Sherburn,  church-wardens,  and  their 
successors,  Sec.  and  this  was  signed  by  Francis 
Williams  governor,  Ambrose  (iibbons  assistant, 
and  18  inhabitants,  dated  May  25,  1640.  Williams 
soon  alter  removed  to  IJarbadoes.  The  first  who 
cnterpriseil  the  settlement  of  Piscataqtia  had  some 
religious  as  well  as  civil  views,  and  a  Puritan 
minister,  Mr.  I^everidge,  a  worthy  man,  came  over 
with  Captain  VVigijan  in  1633,  but  not  being  sup- 
ported he  removed  to  the  southward,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Burdet,  who  has  not  left  so  good 
a  character.  Not  contented  with  his  sacred 
function,  he  invaded  the  civil  government,  and 
thrust  out  Captain  Wiggan,  and  assumed  the  place 
of  governor  himself. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lords  and  others  concern- 
ed had  prevailed  upon  several  persons  of  good 
estates,  and  who  made  profession  of  religion,  to 
transplant  themselves  and  families  to  Piscataqua, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  make  inhabitants  enough  for  a 
considerable  township ;  and  having  no  charter, 
commission,  or  power  of  government  from  the 
crown,  they  were  under  necessity  of  entering  into  a 
combination  or  agreement  among  themselves.  Thus 
we  see  three  distinct  colonies  and  independent 
governments  formed  upon  Piscataqua  river. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Massachusetts 
people  were  inquiring  into  the  bounds  ot  their 
patent.  In  1639,  they  sent  persons  to  find  out  the 
northernmost  part  of  Merrimack  river.  A  line  to 
run  e.  fiom  three  miles  n,  of  the  head  of  the 
river,  will  take  in  (he  whole  of  New  Hampshire. 
They  dctermineil  therelorc  that  it  came  within 
their  jurisdicUon,  and  from  that  time  they  allowed 


plantations  to  be  settled,  particularly  at  Hampton, 
as  readily  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  colony,  and 
exercised  jurisdiction  ovor  them  ;  but  they  left 
those  upon  the  river  to  their  liberty  ;  and  it  was 
their  inability  to  preserve  order  among  thenijelves 
which  occasioned  the  application  and  submission 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.  At  their  session 
in  October  the  court  passed  the  following  order. 

"  VVhereas  it  appeareth  that,  by  the  extent  of  the 
line  according  to  our  patent,  (he  river  of  Piscata- 
qua is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachu- 
setts, and  conference  being  had  at  several  times 
with  the  said  people  and  some  deputed  by  the 
general  court  for  the  settling  and  establishing  of 
order  in  the  administration  of  justice  there  ;  it  is 
now  ordered  by  the  general  court,  holden  at  Boston 
this  9th  day  of  the  8th  month  1641,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  river,  as 
fblloweth.  Imprimis,  That  from  henceforth  the 
said  people,  iidiabiting  there,  are  and  shall  be 
accepted  and  reputed  under  the  government  of  the 
Massachusetts,  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  within 
the  said  jurisdiction  are.  Also  that  they  shall 
have  the  same  order  and  way  of  administration  of 
justice,  and  way  of  keeping  courts,  as  is  establish- 
ed at  Ipswich  and  Salem.  Also  they  shall  be 
exempted  from  all  public  charges,  other  than 
those  that  shall  arise  for  or  from  among  themselves, 
or  from  any  action  or  course  that  may  be  taken  to 
procure  their  own  good  or  benefit.  Also  they 
shall  enjoy  all  such  lawful  liberties  of  fishing, 
planting  and  selling  timber,  as  formerly  they  have 
enjoyed  in  the  same  liver.  Mr.  Simon  Bradsfreet, 
Mr.  Israel  Stoughton,  Mr.  Samuel  Simonds,  Mr. 
William  Tyng,  Mr.  Francis  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Hilton,  or  any  four  of  them,  whereof  Mr. 
Bradstreet  or  Mr.  Stoughton  to  be  one,  these 
shall  have  the  same  power  that  the  quarter  courts 
at  Salem  and  Ipswich  have.  Also  the  iidiabitants 
there  are  allowed  to  send  two  deputies  from  the 
whole  river  to  the  court  at  Boston.  Also  Mr. 
Bradstreet,  Mr.  Stoughton,  and  the  rest  of  the 
commissioners,  shall  have  power  at  the  court  at 
Piscataqua  to  appoint  two  or  three  to  join  with 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Hilton  to  govern  the  people 
as  the  magistrates  do  here,  till  the  next  general 
court,  or  till  the  court  take  further  ortlcr.  It  is 
further  ordered,  that  until  our  commissioners  shall 
arrive  at  Piscataqua,  those  men  who  already 
have  authority,  by  the  late  combination,  to  govern 
the  j)eople  there,  shall  continue  in  the  same 
authority  and  |)inver,  to  be  determined  at  the 
coming  of  the  said  commissioners,  and  not  betore." 
Although  nothing  is  said  of  Strawberry  bank  in] 
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[the submission,  yet  alUlie  settlements  seem  to  have 
concurred,  and  Williams,  the  governor,  was  made 
one  of  tlie  magistrates. 

The  Massacluisetts,  by  thus  extending  its  wing 
over  the  iiil)al)ilaii(s  of  IS'ew  Hampshire,  nourish- 
ed and  clierislied  tliem  for  near  40  years ;  and  to 
this  must  be  attributed  the  growth  and  (he  present 
flourishing  state  of  that  colony.  The  princi])al 
inhabitants,  when  the  benefit  was  recent,  in  WHO, 
made  a  pul)lic  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  it. 
Upon  this  construction  of  the  charter,  the  whole 
province  of  Maine  is  taken  into  the  Massachusetts 
as  well  as  New  Hampshire;  but  no  application 
being  made  by  the  peopl  ■  (here,  nothing  was  done 
concerning  them.  Mr.  Wheelwright  and  others, 
who  had  been  banished  from  the  Massacliusets, 
soon  after  removed  to  the  province  of  Maine  from 
New  Hampshire. 

(^Anno  1612.)  —  Mr.  Winthrop  was  elected 
governor  in  1642,  and  Mr.  Endicot  deputy  gover- 
nor, and  Mr.  Thomas  Flint  added  to  the  assistants, 
together  with  Mr.  Pynchon,who,  upon  his  remo- 
val to  Springfield,  had  been  left  out  whilst  the 
jurisdiction  was  doubtful. 

The  college  at  Cambridge  was  this  year  put 
upon  a  more  respectable  tooting  than  it  had  been. 
The  governor,  deputy  governor  and  magistrates, 
and  (he  ministers  of  the  six  next  adjacent  towns, 
■with  the  president,  were  made  a  corporation  for 
ordering  and  managing  the  aHhirs  of  the  college, 
and  nine  young  gentlemen,  at  a  public  commence- 
ment this  year,  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  The  thesis,  with  a  particular  account  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  was  published  in  England. 

There  «as  a  general  design  this  year,  among  the 
Indians,  against  the  English.  Miantinomo,  the 
sachem  of  the  Naragansets,  was  su|)posed  to  be  the 
author  and  chief  promoter,  and  (o  have  drawn 
many  odier  sachems  lo  join  wi(li  him.  The  In- 
dians Ix'oan  (o  make  use  ot  fire-arms,  and  had 
procuied  a  great  number,  together  with  powderand 
shot,  from  English  traders  in  the  e.  parts,  as  well 
as  from  (he  Dutch.  A  cons(ant  wa(ch  was  ordered 
to  be  kep(  from  sun-set  (o  sun-rising,  and  a  place 
of  retreat  to  Ije  provided,  in  each  plantation,  for 
the  women  and  children  and  for  (he  security  of 
ammunition.  Beacons  were  erec(ed,  and  ordered 
to  be  fired  upon  an  alarm,  and  all  smiths  were  re- 
quired to  l.iy  aside  all  o(hi  r  business,  un(il  all  (he 
arms  in  ihi-  colony  were  put  into  good  order  ;  for 
which  payn>ent  was  promised  by  the  government. 
Mr.  John  Levere(  and  Mr.  Edward  Ihdchinson 
were  sen(  (o  Miandnomo  with  articio  of  complaint, 
and  to  require  him  to  come  himself,  or  to  send  two 


of  his  chief  counsellors,  to  the  governor,  in  order  to 
give  satisfaction.  tJonnrcticut  proposed  to  fall 
upon  tlie  Indians  inmietliately,  and  offered,  if  (he 
Massachusetts  woulil  send  I'JO  men  (o  Saybrook, 
to  join  a  proportionable  number.  Hut  (lie  Massa- 
chuse((s  court  doidjtcd  whedii-r  (hey  h:id  sidlicient 
proofs  of  the  designs  of  (he  Indians  to  ju.sdiy  a 
war.  However,  the  governor  widi  (he  magis(ra(es, 
before  (he  court  met,  thought  it  necessary  to  dis- 
arm the  Indians  within  the  colon}',  which  they 
readily  submi(ted  to.  Miantinomo  came  in  person 
to  the  court,  and  demanded  that  his  accusers  slioidd 
be  brought  face  to  face  ;  and  if  they  failed  in  their 
|)rool,  that  they  should  suffer  (he  same  punish- 
ment he  woidd  have  des<'rved  himsrif  if  he  had 
been  guilty,  viz.  death.  His  bchavi()nr  was  arave, 
and  he  gave  his  answers  wi(h  great  deliberation 
and  seeming  ingenuity.  He  would  never  speak 
but  in  the  presence  of  two  of  his  counsellors,  that 
they  might  be  witnesses  of  every  thing  which 
passed.  Two  days  were  spent  in  treaty.  He  de- 
nied all  he  was  charged  widi,  and  pre(eni!ed  the 
reports  to  his  disadvantage  were  rai.sed  by  Uncas, 
sachem  of  (he  Mohegins,  or  some  of  Iiis  people. 
He  was  willing  to  renew  his  former  engagements, 
that  if  any  of  the  Indians,  even  the  Nian(icks,  who 
he  said  were  as  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  should  do 
any  wrong  to  the  English,  so  as  neither  he  nor  (hey 
could  satisfy  without  blood,  he  would  deliver  (hem 
up  and  leave  them  to  mercy.  The  people  of  Con- 
necticut put  little  confidence  in  iiim,  and  could 
hardly  be  kept  from  tailing  upon  him,  but  were  at 
last  prevailed  upon,  by  (he  MassachuseKs,  to  desist 
for  the  present.  The  minds  of  men  were  filled 
with  fear  from  these  rumours  of  a  general  conspi- 
racy, and  every  noise  in  (he  night  was  alarming. 
A  poor  man,  in  a  swamp  at  ^V  alertown,  hearing 
the  howling  of  a  kennel  of  wolves,  and  expecting 
to  be  devoured  by  them,  cried  out  for  help,  which 
occasioned  a  general  alarm  (hrough  all  (he  towns 
near  Boston.  The  Indians,  being  (hus  prevented 
from  surprising  the  English,  remained  quiet. 

In  the  year  16J2,  letters  came  to  Mr.  Cotton  of 
Bosion,  Mr.  Hooker  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Daven- 
port of  New  Haven,  signed  by  several  of  the  no- 
bility, divers  members  of  the  liouse  of  commons, 
and  some  ministers,  to  call  (hei.  or  some  of  (hem, 
if  all  could  not  come,  (o  assi.st  in  (he  assembly  of 
divines  at  \\'cstmins(er.  Such  of  (he  magistrates 
and  ministers  as  were  near  Boston  met  together, 
and  most  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  call 
of  God,  but  Mr.  Hooker  did  not  like  the  business, 
and  thought  it  was  not  a  sufficient  call  (o  go  10(K) 
leagues  to  conter  about  matters  oi  church  govern-] 
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[ment.  Mr.  Davenport  thought  othprwise,  but  his 
cliiircli,  h.iviiiijf  but  one  minister,  would  not  spare 
him.  Mr.  (-'otfon  Ihouifbl  it  a  clear  call,  and 
would  liavc  undertaken  (he  voyage  if  others 
■\vouId  have  gone  wilh  bin).  Soon  after,  otber 
letters  were  received,  whicii  diverted  them  from 
any  thoughts  of  proceeding.  Mr.  Hooker  was 
about  that  time  preparing  /or  the  pre!<s  a  vindica- 
tion of  Congn'c-ational  cliurciies,  or  rather  framing 
a  system  or  plan  of  cliurcb  government,  which  he 
designed  tor  the  New  i'Jngland  churclics,  let  tlie 
determinatiou  at  VV\'.stniins(er  be  what  it  would. 
Had  the  churches  of  New  England  ajjpeured  there 
by  tlit!ir  representatives,  or  any  ot  the  principal 
divines  a[)[)eared  as  members  of  the  assembly, 
greater  exception  might  have  been  taken  to  their 
building  after  a  model  of  their  o\\ii  framing.  Se- 
veral persons  who  came  from  England  in  1643, 
made  a  muster  to  set  up  presbytcrian  govern- 
ment, under  the  authority  of  the  assembly  at  West- 
minster ;  but  a  New  England  assembly,  the  gene- 
ral court,  soon  put  them  to  the  rout. 

{Anno  1()4J.)  —  The  governor  and  deputy  go- 
vernor for  the  last  year  were  re-elected  in  lb43. 
Samuel  Symons  and  William  Hibbins  were  added 
to  the  assistants.  Tiie  colony  had  so  increased, 
that  it  was  divided  this  year  into  four  counties  or 
shires,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Suffolk,  and  Nortblk, 

In  this  yearthe  united  colonies  of  New  England, 
viz.  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven,  enter  into  a  firm  and  perpetual 
league,  offensive  and  defensive.  This  conlederacy 
had  been  in  agitation  for  several  years.  In  ItijfS, 
articles  were  drawn  up  which  were  referred  until 
1639. 

{Anno  1644.)  —  About  this  time,  much  division 
and  disturbance  in  the  colony  were  occasioned  by 
the  French  of  Acadia  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  were 
soon  settled  to  the  a])probation  of  all  parties.  In 
this  year  Mr.  Endicot  was  chosen  governor,  and 
Mr.  Winthiop  tiepnty  governor.  Mr.  Pynchon, 
wiio,  living  very  remote  at  Springfield,  had  been 
left  out  of  the  number  of  assistants,  was  again  re- 
stored. 

The  Indians,  this  year,  were  at  war  among 
themselves.  They  were  daily  acquiring  the  use  of 
fire-arms,  and  the  commissioners,  this  year,  passed 
an  act,  that  no  person  within  any  of  the;  united  co- 
lonies should,  (lirectly  or  indirectly,  sell  any  kind 
of  arms  or  ammunition  to  an  Indian,  under  penalty 
of  twenty  for  one  ;  nor  any  smith  or  other  person 
mend  any  gun  or  other  weapon  for  an  Indian, 
under  the  like  penalty.  There  was  a  proposal 
likewise  made,  among  the  commissioners,  lor  an 
exclusive  trade  with  the  Indians,  to  be  carried  on 


l»y  a  company,  to  consist  of  subscribers  from  the 
several  governments;  each  government  to  have  a 
distmct  comnuttee  to  receive  subscriptions,  take  in 
stock,  &c.  ;  the  whole  to  be  under  the  regtdaf  ion  of 
the  commissioners.  This  proposal  was  recom- 
mended to  the  several  general  courts,  but  never 
agreed  to.  The  .Massaciiusetts  was  more  consider- 
able than  all  the  oilier  colonies  together,  and  this 
alone  was  enough  to  have  prevented  them  from 
approving  of  such  a  motion. 

The  next  year,  1615,  a  meeting  extraordinary 
of  the  commissioners  was  held  at  Boston  ;  when  it 
was  thougiit  n(;cessary  to  send  messengers  to  the 
sachems  of  Naragan^et  and  Mohegin  to  require 
their  ap|)earaiice  at  Boston  :  and  a  conference  en- 
sued, vhich  ended  in  a  treaty  of  conciliation. 

About  this  time  there  was  another  struggle  for 
power  between  the  assistants  or  magistrates  and 
the  deputies.  The  latter  could  not  bear  their 
votes  should  lose  their  effect  by  the  non-concur- 
rence of  the  former,  who  were  so  much  fewer  in 
number;  but  by  the  firmness  of  Mr.Winthrop, 
the  assistants  maintained  their  right  at  this  time, 
and  (March  25,  1644 J  the  deputies,  not  being  able 
to  prevail,  moved  that  the  two  houses  might  sit 
apart,  and  from  that  time  votes  were  sent  in  a  par- 
liamentary way  from  one  house  to  the  other,  and 
the  consent  of  both  was  necessary  to  an  act  of  the 
court.  Oiher  diH'erences  also  arose,  but  were  ami- 
cably adjusted  in  the  next  sessions. 

Mr.  Dudley  had  the  place  of  governor  for  1645, 
and  Mr.  Winthrop  deputy  governor.  Herbert 
Pelham,  Esq.  who  arrived  not  long  before,  was 
added  to  the  assistants  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Stough- 
ton,  who  we  suppose  died  this  year.  Mr.  Pelham 
being  a  gentleman  distinguished  by  his  family, 
estate,  and  the  qualities  of  his  minil,  was  also,  this 
first  year  of  his  arrival,  chosen  commissioner  for 
the  united  colonies,  Mr.Winthroj)  l)eing  the  other. 

In  1646,  Mr.W  inthrop  was  chosen  governor, 
and  Mr.  Dudley  deputy  governor  ;  Mr.  Endicot 
and  Mr.  Pelham  commissioners.  Nothing  worthy 
of  recording  took  place  in  this  year. 

In  1647  and  1648,  the  same  governor  and  de- 
puty governor  were  continued ;  and  the  first  of 
these  years,  Robert  Bridges  was  added  to  the  as- 
sistants. The  number  of  males,  in  each  of  the 
four  colonies,  being  carried  in  to  the  commissioners 
in  the  year  1647,  in  order  to  proportion  the  sum 
of  I04J/.  10^.  id.  expended  for  the  general  ser- 
vice, it  appeared  that  the  Massachusetts  part  or 
proportion  of  tlie  sum  was  670/.  '3s.  4d.  ;  Ply- 
mouth's I'JSl.  13/!.  U. ;  Connecticut's  140/.  'Js.  5d. ; 
and  i^ew  Haven's  104/.  1  Is. 

{Anno  1649.)  —  la  the  beginning  of  1G49,] 
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[(March),  dinl  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  father  of  the 
country,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  aa^e.  Ills  death 
'  caused  a  ffciicral  iirief  through  the  colony.  He 
spent  his  estate  and  his  bodily  stren^jth  in  the 
public  service,  allhouijli  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
temperance,  trugalKy,  and  econoinj-.  His  vir- 
tues uerc  many,  liis  errors  few,  and  yet  he  could 
not  escape  calumny  and  detraction,  which  would 
.sometimes  make  too  jjreat  an  impression  upon  him. 
Mr.  luidicot  succeciled  iiim  in  the  place  of  go- 
vernor, and  Mr.  Dudley  took  the  place  of  deputy 
governor. 

A  dispute  between  the  colonies  of  the  Massa- 
chu.set(s  and  ('oimecticut,  which  beafan  .several 
years  before,  was  this  3"ear  brought  to  an  end  ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  1650,  a  controversy  which 
Iiad  long  subsisted  between  the  colony  of  New 
Haven  and  the  Dutch  at  the  Manhados,  Mas  set- 
tled by  the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies. 
The  same  governor  and  deputy  governor  were  re- 
elected for  the  year  1650.  A  corporation  in  Eng- 
land, constituted  for  propagating  the  gospel  among 
the  Indians,  began  this  year  their  correspondence 
with  the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies,  who 
were  emi)loyed  as  agents  for  the  corporation,  as 
long  as  the  union  of  the  colonies  continued.  One 
professed  design  of  the  colony  charter  was  the  gos- 
peliziiig  the  natives. 

Proposals  had  been  made  in  the  year  IGIS  to 
Monsieur  D'Aillebout,  the  governor  of  Canada, 
for  a  free  commerce  between  the  Massachusetts  and 
that  colony.  The  French  professed  to  be  greatly 
pleased,  and  a  correspondence  was  kept  up  upon 
the  subject  until  the  year  1650,  when  the  French 
governor  sfnt  an  agent  to  Boston  in  order  to  settle, 
not  merely  trade,  but  a  league  or  alliance,  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  between  the  government  of  Ca- 
nada and  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth ;  but  being  informed  that  all  matters  of  that 
nature  were  left  to  the  commissioners  of  the  united 
colonies,  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  the  next 
year  two  gentlemen  were  sent  with  letters  to  the 
commissioners,  praying  in  behalf  of  the  French  of 
Canada,  and  of  the  christianized  Indians  in  Aca- 
dia, the  aid  of  the  English  against  the  Indians  of 
the  Si.v  Nations,  but  nothing  essential  was  eftectcd 
on  this  score. 

Mr.  Endicot  was  chosen  governor  in  the  years 
1651,  1G52,  and  1(353,  Mr.  Dudley  deputy  go- 
vernor. 

The  Massachusetts,  who,  as  hath  been  observed, 
claimed  the  province  of  Maine  as  within  the 
bounds  of  their  charter,  took  the  opportunity  of 
the  confusions  existing  there,  in  this  year,  and 
encouraged  the  disposition    which    prevailed   in 


many  of  the  inhabitants  to  submit  (o  their  juris- 
diction, and  in  1G51  they  appointed  Mr.  Hrad- 
street.  Major  Deimison,  and  Captain  Hawthorn, 
to  treat  with  the  gentlemen  of  that  province  about 
the  surrender  thereof,  as  in  their  best  judgment 
anil  discretion  should  seem  meet.  The  next  year, 
I(i5'2,  Mr.  Hrad^treet  and  others  were  sent  com- 
missioners to  summon  the  inhabitants  of  Kittery  to 
come  in  and  own  their  subjeetioti  to  the  Massachu- 
setts, as  of  right  belonging  to  tlu'iu.  The  inhabi- 
tants aceordingly  assembled  Nov.  16,  and  agreed 
to  submit,  and  about  40  inhabitants  subscribed  an 
instnmient  of  submission.  The  like  was  done  at 
Acamenticus  thei2'2d  of  the  same  month,  and  soon 
after  at  Wells,  Saco,  and  Cape  Porpoise.  To  the 
inhabitants  of  all  these  plantations  larger  |)rivileges 
were  granted  than  to  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Massachusetts  government,  for  they  were  all  free- 
men upon  taking  the  oath,  whereas  every  where 
else  none  could  be  made  free  unless  he  was  a 
church  member.  The  province  was  made  a 
county,  by  the  name  of  Yorkshire.  The  towns 
from  that  time  sent  their  deputies  to  the  general 
court  at  Boston. 

Thetrade  of  the  province  increasing,  especially 
with  the  West  Indies,  where  the  bucaneers  or  pi- 
rates at  this  time  were  numerous  ;  and  part  of  the 
wealth  which  they  took  from  the  Spaniards,  as  well 
as  what  waspro<luced  by  the  trade,  being  brought 
to  New  England  in  bullion,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary for  preventing  fraud  in  money  to  erect  a  mint 
for  coining  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences, 
with  no  other  impression  at  first  than  N  E  on 
the  one  side,  and  XII.  VI.  or  III.  on  the  other; 
but  in  October  1G51,  the  court  ordered  that  all 
pieces  of  money  should  have  a  double  ring  with 
this  inscription,  Massacimsktts,  and  a  tree  in  the 
centre,  on  one  side,  and  New  England,  and  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  on  the  other  side.  At  the  same 
sessions,  a  committee  or  council  of  trade  was  ap- 
pointed, after  tlie  example,  as  expressed  in  the  or- 
der, of  the  parliament  of  (Ireat  Britain,  who  were 
to  meet  at  Boston  or  Charlestown  to  receive  pro- 
posals for  promoting  trade,  but  nothing  came 
from  this  attempt. 

In  October  1651,  hostilities  began  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  in  Europe.  The  Dutch  co- 
lony at  Manhados  was  in  too  feeble  a  state,  openly 
to  annoy  the  English  colonies  their  neighbours, 
and  therefore  desired  to  preserve  peace  in  America. 
The  English  colonies  carried  on  an  advantageous 
trade  with  the  Dutch,  and  were  for  that  reason  will- 
ing to  continue  in  friendshii),  and  a  correspondence 
was  kept  up  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  na- 
tions.    In  an  address  from  the  general  court  to] 
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["Clromwcl!,  (Iioy  consider  llicmsclvos  as  til  liberfy 
to  continue  in  peace  with  tlie  Dutch,  and  suppose 
tlicir  own  act  to  be  necessary  to  hrinir  them  into 
a  stale  of  war,  nolvvitiislanding  tlic  hvo  nations 
were  at  war  in  Europe.  But  in  16.03,  inl'orma- 
tion  was  jjiven  by  the  Indians  t'roin  several  fjuarters 
that  llie  Uiilch  srovernor  was  privaleiy  soiicitin<j 
them  to  a  pjeneral  confederacy,  in  orth-r  totidly  to 
extirpalc  the  Ennlisli.  Tlie  massacre  at  Aniboyna 
was  then  but  a  late  affair.  A  general  alarm  was 
s])read  through  the  colonies.  An  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  called  at  Bos- 
ton, April  19,  "  to  consider  of  several  rumours 
and  reports  gathered  from  the  Indians  and  others, 
that  the  Dutch  had  plotted  with  the  Inilians,  and 
stirred  them  up  to  cut  oil"  the  English."  Tiie 
result  of  this  (irst  meeting  Avas,  that  although  the 
evidence  was  so  strong,  as  that  some  of  the  com- 
missioners looked  upon  it  to  be  full  proof,  yet  they 
thought  it  most  expedient  the  Dutch  governor 
should  have  oi)portunity  of  making  answer;  but 
before  any  message  could  be  sent,  letters  were  re- 
ceived from  him,  denying  all  which  the  Indians 
or  any  others  had  charged  him  with,  wondering 
the  English  wouki  give  credit  to  Indian  testimo- 
nies, and  ofl'ering  to  come  or  send,  or  to  make 
answer  to  any  deputies  which  might  be  sent  thither. 
It  was  thought  proper  to  send  agents  to  him  ;  and 
after  some  conferences,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  on  the5lh  of  April. 

{Anno  16.04.) — This  peace  with  the  Dutch,  to- 
gether with  "  the  hopeful  establishment  of  go- 
vernment in  England,"  occasionetl  a  public 
thanksgiving  in  the  Massachusetts,  Sept.  20 ;  and 
an  order,  passed  the  last  jear,  prohibiting  trade 
with  the  Dutch,  was  repealed. 

Mr.  Endicot  was  governor  in  1G55,  and  was 
annually  chosen  until  ]6ljO,  and  Mr.  Bellingham 
deputy  governor  each  year.  During  this  period 
the  trade  of  the  colony  was  in  a  tlourisliing  .stale, 
free  admission  being  allowed  to  all  nations,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  colony  trading  to  and  from 
France,  Holland,  anil  other  parLs  of  iluropc  ;  the 
im|)ortalion  of  no  commodities  whatsoever  being 
prohibilcil,  or  under  any  clog  or  restraint.  Not- 
willistanding  the  great  variety  of  .sectaries  in  Eng- 
land, there  had  been  no  divisions  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  Massachusetts;  but  Irom  l(i37  to 
1656,  they  enjiiyed,  in  general,  great  (|uietness  in 
their  ecclesiastical  allairs,  discords  in  particular 
churches  being  healed  and  made  up  by  a  submis- 
sion to  the  arbitrament  of  neighbouring  churches, 
ami  sometimes  the  interposition  of  the  civil  power. 
The  reputation,  not  only  of  the  constitution  of  the 
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churches,  but  also  of  the  New  England  clergy, 
had  been  for  some  time  very  great  in  England, 
and  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Cotton,  Hooker,  Davcn- 
])ort,  and  others,  are  cited  as  authorities  by  many 
English  divines.  The  persecution  of  the  Episco- 
palians by  the  prevailing  jjowers  in  I'^ngland,  was 
evidently  from  revenge  for  the  perseriilion  they 
had  suflt'red  themselves,  and  from  political  consi- 
derations and  the  prevalence  of  a  i)arty,  seeing 
all  other  opinions  and  professions,  however  ab- 
surd, were  tolcrat(;d  ;  but  in  New  J.'ngland,  it  must 
be  confessed,  Ihat  bigotry  and  cruel  zeal  j)re- 
vailed,  and  to  that  degree  that  no  opinions  but 
their  own  could  be  tolerated.  Tliey  were  sincere, 
but  mistaken  in  their  principh's ;  and  absurd  as  it 
is,  it  is  too  evident,  they  believed  it  to  l>e  for  the 
glory  of  God  to  take  away  the  lives  of  his  crea- 
tures for  maintaining  tenets  contrary  to  what  they 
professed  themselves.  This  occasioned  complaints 
against  the  colony  to  the  parliament  and  to  Crom- 
well, but  without  success. 

Mr.  ^V'inslo^v,  the  agent  for  the  colony  in  Eng- 
land, being  dead,  Mr.  Leveret,  one  of  Crom- 
well's commissioners  in  the  expedition  to  Acadia, 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Cromwell  had  been 
very  desirous  of  drawing  off  the  New  Englandcrs 
to  jicople  Ireland  after  his  successes  there,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Haven  had  serious  thoughts 
of  removing,  but  did  not  carry  their  design  into 
execution.  Jamaica  being  conquered,  Cromwell 
renewed  his  invitation  to  the  colony  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts to  remove,  and  to  go  and  people  that 
island  ;  and  it  appears,  by  Mr.  Leveret's  letters 
and  a  letter  from  the  general  court  to  Cromwell, 
that  he  had  if  much  at  heart.  Cromwell  foresaw 
that  the  M'.  India  planters  would  raise  estates 
lar  superior  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ?(. 
colonies;  but  all  he  could  do  was  insutheient  \o 
induce  the  people  of  New  England  to  quit  a  coun- 
try where  they  could  live  tolerably,  and  were  in- 
dulged with  all  the  jjrivileges  they  desired,  and  we 
have  no  account  of  many  families  having  removed. 
A  few  accepted  the  invitation.  Complaints  were 
carried  to  Cromw<'ll  from  Khode  island  against 
the  Massachusetts,  by  Clark,  Holmes,  and  olliers  ; 
but  Mr.  Leveret,  who  was  a  captain  ot"  lioi.-e  under 
Crom\\ell  during  some  part  of  the  war,  had  much 
of  his  favour,  and  though  he  could  not  prevent 
(he  Khocle  islanders  from  l)eing  lavouralily  re- 
ceived, ((>r  no  sect  could  fail  of  an  advoc;»te  in 
('ronuvell's  court,  \c\  he  prevented  so  much  as  an 
in(|uiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Massachusetts. 
Nay,  Cromwell  applauded  the  colony  lor  banish- 
ing the  evil  ^educcrs  which  Lad  risen  up  among] 
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[(hem,  of  wliicli  Mr.  Wlicelvvright  and  Mrs. 
HiiUliinson  were  (he  cliiof,  and  probably  be  Lad 
a  view  totliorn  in  particular. 

Cromwell  seems  (o  have  been  the  first  who  had 
a  true  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  colonics  to 
their  mother  country.  The  expedilion  to  Hispa- 
iiiola  was  by  him  well  intended,  thou<rh  by  his  ser- 
vants badly  executed,  and  his  plan  for  enlarging 
the  national  interest  in  America  no  doubt  extended 
further  than  the  conquest  of  that  island.  Let  us 
take  a  view  of  tiic  state  of  the  colonies  at  that 
time.  Barbadoes  and  the  Caribees  were  at  that 
time  under  the  same  government.  Tiiese  with 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Bermudas,  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  parliament  whilst  the  king  lived, 
and  it  occasioned  some  trouble  to  niduce  them 
after  his  death.  They  were  all  the  colonies,  ex- 
cept New  England,  wliich  were  settled  w  hen  Crom- 
Tvcll  took  the  government  upon  him.  There  were 
no  less  than  three  different  governors  over  V^irgi- 
nia  during  his  short  rule;  Digby,  Bennet,  and 
Matthews.  Barbadoes  surrendered  to  Sir  George 
Ayscough,  upon  condition  that  the  government 
should  be  by  governor,  council,  and  assembly  ;  and 
Daniel  Searl  being  appointed  their  governor,  con- 
tinued until  the  restoration.  It  was  a  rash  thing 
to  resist  the  sujireme  authority  in  England,  and 
gave  great  offence.  Until  then  all  the  colonies 
bad  been  indulged  in  a  free  open  trade  to  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  unless  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  East  India  company  made  an  exception  ; 
but  Cromwell  obtained  an  act  or  ordinance  of  tlie 
parliament,  prohibiting  the  plantations  from  re- 
ceiving or  exporting  any  European  commodities, 
except  in  Englisli-built  ships  navigated  by  Eng- 
lishmen, and  all  correspondence  was  forbidden 
with  any  nation  or  colony  not  subject  to  England, 
and  no  alien  was  allowed  to  sot  uj>  a.  factory  or 
carry  on  a  trade  in  the  plantations.  Virginia  made 
heavy  complaints  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
send  ofT  their  produce  to,  nor  to  imjiort  necessa- 
ries from,  any  foreign  countries,  wliilst  England 
alone,  they  said,  could  not  take  off  their  jjroduce, 
nor  could  they  at  that  time  be  supplied  from  thence 
with  all  things  necessary  for  them.  But,  how- 
ever grievous  this  act  might  prove  to  the  other  co- 
lonies, it  is  certain  that  those  of  New  England, 
whetlier  it  was  designed  to  extend  there  or  not, 
suffered  nolliing  by  it.  In  a  letter  to  Cromwell, 
in  1654,  the  iMassachusetts  seem  to  be  under  fears 
lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  privileges 
which  bad  been  indulged  to  tbem  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  hope  his  liighness  will  be  no  less  pro- 
pitious, and  will  not  be  displeased  with  them  for 


asserting  their  just  privileges,  to  the  prejudice 
whereof  some  attempts  had  been  made;  by  the  com- 
manders of  ships,  especially  by  some  ariiied  with 
commission,  which  through  for  fear  of  ofl'ending 
they  had  patiently  endured,  yet  they  thought  it 
not  safe  to  approve  of  such  actings,  &r.  If  this 
letter  had  respect  to  any  attempts  to  regulate  the 
trade,  they  were  atlein|)ts  whicli  were  soon  given 
over,  and  caused  little  or  no  interrn|)ti()n ;  and  they 
were  not  only  indidgcd  in  their  trade  to  all  parts, 
but  that  extraordinary  privilege  of  having  their 
goods  imported  into  England,  free  from  all  cus- 
tom which  other  subjects  were  liable  to  pay,  seems 
to  have  been  continued  until  the  restoration.  No 
wonder  if  they  were  envied  by  the  other  colonics, 
anil  if  (he  merchants  in  England  were  dissatisfiecl 
also  with  the  continuance  of  the  last-mentioned 
extraordinary  favour. 

{Anno  1656  to  1660.) — In  the  jear  1656  began 
what  has  been  generally,  and  not  improperly,  called 
the  persecution  of  the  Quakers.  Two  years  be- 
fore, an  order  had  been  made  that  every  inhabitant 
who  had  in  their  custody  any  of  the  books  of  John 
Reeves  and  Lodowick  Mugglefon,  "  who  pretend 
to  be  the  two  last  witnesses  and  prophets  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  which  books  were  said  to  be  full  of  blas- 
phemies, should  bring  or  send  them  in  to  tli  •  next 
magistrate,  within  one  month,  on  pain  of  10/.  for 
each  book  remaining  in  any  person's  hands  after 
that  time.  No  person  appeared  professing  the 
opinions  of  the  Quakers  until  July  1656,  when 
Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin  arrived  from  Barba- 
does. A  few  weeks  af(er  arrived  in  the  ship 
Speedwell  of  London,  Robert  i^ock  master,  nine 
more  of  these  itinerants,  whose  names  "  after  the 
flesh,"  the  language  they  used  to  the  officers  sent 
to  muke  inquiry,  were  William  Brend,  Thomas 
Thurston,  Christopher  Holder,  Jolin  Copeland, 
Richard  Smith,  Mary  Prince,  Dorothy  Waugh, 
Sarah  Gibbons,  and  Mary  Witherhead.  On  the 
8th  of  September  they  were  brought  before  the 
court  of  assistants,  and  being  examined,  and  each 
of  them  questioned  how  they  could  make  it  ap- 
pear that  Gotl  sent  them,  after  a  pause  they  an- 
swered, th't  they  had  the  same  call  which  Abra- 
hatn  had  to  go  out  of  his  country  ;  to  other  ques- 
tions they  giv(;  rude  and  contemptuous  answers, 
which  is  the  reason  assigned  for  committing  them  ^ 
to  prison.  A  great  number  of  their  books,  which  S 
they  had  brought  over  with  intent  to  scatter  them  " 
about  the  country,  were  seized  and  reserved  for  the 
fire.  Soon  alter  this,  as  the  governor  was  going 
from  the  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day  to  his 
own  house,  several  gentlemen  acconipanying  him,] 
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[Mary  Prince  called  to  him  from  a  window  of  the 
prison,  railinn^  at  and  reviling  him,  sayinsc,  woe 
unto  dice,  (lioii  art  an  oppressor  ;  and  dcnouiicinsj 
tlie  judgments  of  God  upon  him.  Not  content 
with  this,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  and  ma- 
gistrates, filled  with  opi)rot)rioiis  slufl".  The  go- 
vernor sent  for  Iier  twice  from  the  prison  to  his 
house,  and  took  much  pains  to  persuade  her  to 
desist  from  such  extravagancies.  Two  of  t!ie  mi- 
nisters were  jjresent,  and  with  mucli  moderation 
and  teiMlerncss  endeavoured  to  convince  her  of 
her  errors,  to  which  she  returned  the  grossest  rail- 
ings, rcproaciiiiig  thcni  as  hirelings,  deceivers  of 
the  people,  Baal's  priests,  tlie  seed  of  (he  serpent, 
of  the  ijrood  of  Ishmael,  and  (he  like. 

Tile  court  passed  sentence  of  banishment  against 
(hem  all,  and  required  the  master  of  the  ship  in 
which  the\'  came,  to  become  hound  with  sureties  to 
the  value  of  500/.  to  carry  them  all  away,  and  caused 
them  to  be  committed  to  prison  until  the  ship 
should  be  ready  to  sail.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
special  provision  by  law  for  the  ptinishment  of 
Quakers;  they  came  within  a  colony  law  against 
heretics  in  general.  .At  the  next  sessions  of  the 
general  court,  the  lith  of  October  following,  an 
act  passed,  laying  a  penalty  of  100/.  upon  the 
master  of  any  vessel  who  should  bring  a  known 
Quaker  into  any  partof  the  colony,  and  requiring 
Jiim  to  give  security  (o  carry  him  back  again  ;  that 
the  Quaker  should  be  immediately  sent  to  the  house 
of  correction  and  whipped  twenty  stripes,  and  af- 
terwards kept  to  hard  labour  until  (ransportation. 
1'hey  also  laid  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  im- 
porting, and  the  like  for  dispersing,  Quakers  books, 
and  several  penalties  for  defending  their  heretical 
opinions.  And  the  next  year,  an  ailditonal  law 
was  made,  by  which  all  persons  \\ere  subjected  to 
the  penally  of  forty  shillings  for  every  hour's 
entertainment  given  to  an}-  known  QuakiM-,  and  any 
Quaker,  after  the  first  conviction,  if  a  man  was  to 
loseonecar,  and  a  second  time  the  other;  a  woman, 
each  time  (o  be  severely  whipi>ed;  and  the  third 
time,  man  or  woman,  to  have  (heir  tongues  bored 
through  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  every  Quaker, 
who  should  become  sueli  in  the  colony,  was 
subjected  to  the  like  |)uuishments.  In  May  IG58, 
a  penally  of  ten  shillings  was  laid  on  evry  person 
present  ata  Quakers  meetuig,  and  five  pounds  upon 
every  oni^  speaking  at  such  meeting.  iNotwith- 
Ktandinff  all  this  scveri(y,  the  number  of  Quakers, 
as  miirht  well  have  been  expected,  iucrensing 
rather  than  diminishing,  in  October  following,  a 
furdier  law  was  ni:ide  lor  |)unishing  with  death  all 
Quakers  who  shodd  rediru  into  the  jurisdiction 
after    bauislunent.       That    some    provision    was 


necessary  against  these  people,  so  far  as  (hey 
were  disturbers  of  civil  peace  and  order,  every 
one  will  allow;  but  such  sanguinary  laws  against 
particular  doctrines  or  tenets  in  religion  are  not  to 
be  defended.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  is,  that  (hey  tried  gentler 
means  at  first,  which  they  found  utterly  inefTcetual, 
and  that  they  followed  the  example  of  the  autho- 
rities in  most  other  states,  and  in  most  ages  of  the 
world,  who,  with  the  like  absurdity,  have  sup- 
posed every  person  could  and  ought  to  think  as 
tlii^V  did,  anil  with  the  like  cruelty  have  punished 
such  asajipcared  todifler  from  them.  We  may 
add,  that  it  was  with  relnrtance  that  these  unna- 
tural laws  were  carried  into  execution. 

That  we  may  finish  what  relates  to  the  Quakers, 
it  must  be  further  observed,  that  (heir  friends  in 
Kiigland  solicited  and  at  length  obtained  an  order 
from  the  king,  Sept.  9th,  IdGl,  requiring  that  a 
stop  sfiould  be  put  to  all  capital  or  corporal  punish- 
ment of  those  of  his  subjects  called  Quakers,  and 
(hat  such  as  were  obnoxious  should  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land. Whatever  opinion  they  might  have  of  the 
force  of  orders  from  the  crown  controulingthe  laws 
of  the  colony,  they  prudently  complied  with  this 
instruction,  and  suspended  the  execution  of  (he 
laws  against  Quakers,  so  far  as  respected  corporal 
punishment,  until  further  order. 

From  1G56  to  1660,  we  find  but  very  few  facts 
relative  to  the  public  affairs  of  the  colony  worth 
transnntting  to  posterity.  After  the  peace  with 
the  Dutch  in  Europe,  the  trade  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  colonies  was  revived,  and  Stuyve- 
sant,  the  Dutch  governor  in  1657,  wrote  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  English  colonies,  that  the  limits 
agreed  and  settled  in  1650,  both  upon  the  main 
and  iipon  Long  island,  were  ratified  and  confirmed 
by  the  stales  acneral  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
desired  that  the  coiilirmation  ol  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor being  ready,  time  and  place  might  be  appointed 
for  the  exchange.  The  commissioners,  in  their 
answer,  let  him  know  that  they  had  ever  conformed 
to  that  settlement,  although  he  had  not ;  but  they 
said  nothing  of  the  Protector's  confirmation.  It 
diH's  not  appear  that  ever  they  sought  for  it.  To- 
w  arils  the  enfl  of  this  period  the  changes  in  Eng- 
land were  so  frequent,  that  it  was  prudence  in  the 
colonies  to  take  as  little  notice  of  them  as  might  be, 
utitil  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  a  lasting  esta- 
blishment. An  express  acknowledgement  of 
Itiehard  Cromwell  was  cxpVcteil  from  (he  Massa« 
chu^elts,  but  they  declined  it.  An  original  letter 
from  him  to  the  governor,  reconunending  (he  case 
of  Mr.  Sewall,  a  niinis(er,  is  all  that  appears  upon 
the  records  relative  to  him.J 
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[Tlie  rapid  increase  of  tlic  Massacliusctts  colony, 
toijetlicr  uilh  tlie  /i;.nire  wliicli  many  of  the  first 
gcttlcrs  in;i(k'  in  I^iigliind  Ijt'loie  tlieir  innovai,  and 
the  correspondence  wliicli  tiu-y  niaiiitained  with 
their  I'riends  of  great  distinction  tliere,  many  years 
after,  cclijised  the  colony  of  New  Pij'niouth,  wiiosc 
icrowth  and  progress  wonid  otherwise  have  been 
thought  considerable.  'I'he  a.  part  of  the  co- 
lony in  general,  ix-ing  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  wonid 
have  been  incapable  of  supporting  its  iidiabitants, 
were  it  not  for  tlie  large  bodies  of  salt  meadow,  the 
liay  of  which  serves  for  fodder  for  their  cattle  in 
Die  winter,  and  the  dung  from  if,  being  an  excellent 
manure,  produces  good  crops  of  grain,  with  little 
lal)our,  in  the  summer,  light  land  being  easily 
tilled.  The  n.  parts,  bordering  upon  the  Massa- 
chusetts, aflbrded  many  good  farms,  particularly 
the  town  of  Bridgewater,  which  has  been  famous 
for  the  quality  of  the  land  and  for  good  husban- 
dry. 'I'hey  were  few  at  first,  and  but  little  ad- 
ditions were  made  after  the  Massachusetts  was 
planted,  except  from  their  natural  increase ;  and 
yet  before  the  year  Kjl.'J,  besides  the  town  of  Ply- 
mouth, tiiey  had  settled  Duxbury,  Scitiiate,  Taua- 
ton,  Kehoboth,  Sandwich,  Barnstable,  Yarmouth, 
and  Easthani.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Carver, 
their  first  governor,  soon  after  their  arrival,  they 
chose  in  his  stead  Mr.  Bradford,  being  a  grave 
discreet  man.  They  were  so  well  satisfied  wilii 
his  administration,  that  they  continued  to  choose 
him  aimiiallj',  until  his  death  in  1657,  except  two 
years,  when  they  chose  Mr.  W'iiislow,  and  one 
year  Mr.  Prince. 

Their  ecclesiastical  afl'airs  were  for  divers  years 
ill  discouraging  circumstances.  They  had  expec- 
tations that  Mr.  Robinson  tlieir  pastor,  whom  they 
had  left  with  one  half  his  church  in  Holland,  would 
follow  them,  but  his  death,  in  1G2-1,  jjut  an  end  to 
their  hopes.  They  were  unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempts to  settle  a  minister;  the  priiici[)les  of  one  and 
(he  manners  of  another  were  e\ceplioii;il)ie,  and 
having  several  brethren  among  themselves  well 
gifted,  they  chose  to  continue  without  a  minister 
for  SOUK!  time,  rather  than  to  settle  one  who  was  not 
exemplary  in  his  life,  or  who  differed  from  them  in 
points  of  doctrine  or  church  government ;  but  in 
104^,  they  had  a  set  of  pious  learned  ministers  ; 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  (^hauneey,  some  years  after,  was 
ciiosen  to  the  presidentship  of  (he  college  in  the 
Massachusetts,  and  removed  to  Cambridge. 

Chm'.  11. 
Histori(al  occurrences  front  the  restoration  nf  King 

Charles  II.  to  the  year  IbSG,  z^hen  the  charier 

was  vacated. 
(Anno  it)(JO.) — Since  the  year  ICiO,  the  people 


had  been  without  any  apprehensions  of  danger  to 
their  religious  or  civil  privileges.  They  prudentiv 
acknowledged  subjection  to  the  |}arliament,  and 
afterwards  to  Cromwell,  so  far  as  was  necessary  to 
keep  upon  terms  and  avoid  exception,  and  no  far- 
ther. It  was  not  till  the  30ih  of  Novemljer  in  this 
year,  that  a  shi|)  arrived  from  Bristol,  which 
brought  advices  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament, 
and  that  all  matters  were  fully  settled  in  Jb]nglund. 
The}'  were  also  inlormed  by  letters  from  ^lr.  Le- 
veret their  agent,  and  others,  that  petitions  and 
complaints  were  preferred  against  the  colony  to  the 
king  in  council,  and  to  the  parliament,  (a  citation 
being  posted  upon  (he  Exchange  in  London),  by 
Mason,  Gorges,  and  others.  The  governor  and  as- 
sistants met  forthwith  ;  called  the  gc^neral  court  to 
convene  the  19th  of  December;  a  very  loyal  ad- 
dress to  the  king  was  presently  agreed  u|)oii,  and 
another  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  A  most 
gracious  answer  was  given  to  the  address  by  the 
king's  letter  dated  Feb.  13,  IfciGO,  which  was  the 
first  public  act  or  order  concerning  them  after  the 
restoration,  except  a  few  lines  the  i?3d  of  January 
before,  from  secretary  Morice,  to  inclose:  an  order 
for  the  apprehending  two  of  the  late  king's  judges. 

A  day  of  public  thanksgiving  was  appointed  by 
authority,  to  aknowledge  the  favour  of  heaven,  in 
inclining  the  king  graciously  to  accept  and  answer 
the  address  made  (o  him.  Tliey  were  notwith- 
standing under  no  small  degree  of  fear,  lest  the  re- 
volution of  government  in  England  should  pro- 
duce as  great  a  change  in  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment, both  in  church  and  state.  They  were 
alarmed  from  all  quarters.  Beports  were  spread, 
that  Virginia  and  the  islands  were  forbid  trading 
with  them,  that  three  frigates  would  soon  be  sent 
from  England,  anil  that  a  general  governor  over  all 
the  colonies  was  to  come  in  one  of  them. 

The  proclaiming  the  king  having  been  deferretl 
until  August  Ibfil,  the  governor,  u[}on  intelligence 
from  England  of  what  was  doing  there  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  coloiu',  did  not  think  proper  to  delay 
it  any  longer,  and  called  theijeneral  court  together 
the  7th  of  August,  when,  after  a  great  variety  of 
forms  for  a  proclamation  hail  been  proposed,  (he 
following  was  agreed  to. 

"  Forasmuch  as  Charles  IL  is  undoubted  king 
of  Great  Britain,  and  all  other  his  Majesty's  terri- 
tories and  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  and  hath 
been  some  time  since  lawfully  proclaimed  and 
crowned  accordingly  :  We  therefore  do,  as  in 
duty  we  are  bound,  own  and  acknowledge  him  to 
be  our  sovereign  lord  and  king,  and  do  (hereforo 
hereby  proclaim  and  declare  his  sacred  Majesty 
Charles  11.  to  be  lawful  king  of  Great  Britain,] 
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[France,  and  Ireland,  and  all  other  the  territories 
thereunto  beloiiffiii<r.  God  save  the  kin^." 

An  order  passed  the  court  the  same  day,  and 
was  posted  uj)  in  Boston,  (orbidtiing  all  disorderly 
behavionr  on  the  occasion  ;  declarini^  that  no  per- 
son might  expect  indidgence  for  tiie  breacii  ol  any 
law,  and  •'  in  a  particular  niarnier,  thai  no  mart 
should  presume  lo  drink  his  Majesty's  health," 
which  the  order  says,  "  lie  hath  in  an  especial 
manner  forbiil."  An  address  to  the  king  was 
likewise  agreed  lo,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  iing- 
land. 

The  year  1662  was  remarkable  for  a  "synwl  or 
jyeneral  council  of  all  the  churches,  held  at  Boston 
in  the  month  of  September,  by  order  of  the  general 
court. 

The  two  questions  referred  to  their  decision,  and 
concerning  which  the  country  was  much  divided 
in  sentiment,  were  these, 

Jst,   Who  are  the  subjects  of  baptism  ? 

S?d,  Whether,  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
there  ought  to  be  a  consociation  of  churches,  and 
what  should  be  the  manner  of  it  ? 

The  result  of  this  synod  was  printed  by  order 
of  the  general  court,  arul  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Mather,  Mr.  Neale,  and  other  writers. 

John  Touton,  a  French  doctor  and  inhabitant 
of  Uochelle  in  France,  made  ap])licatiori  to  the 
court,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  olher  protesfants 
expelled  from  their  habitalions,  on  account  of  their 
religion,  lliat  they  might  have  liberty  to  inhabit 
here,  which  was  readily  granted  to  them. 

The  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  river  being 
increased  to  three  townships,  Springfield,  North- 
ampton, and  Hadley,  at  the  sessions  of  the  general 
court  in  May  166'J,  they  were  made  a  county  by 
the  name  of  Hanijjshirc. 

{Anno  lfi6J.) — A  letter  was  sent  signed  by  the 
governor,  in  the  name  of  the  general  court,  dated 
Oct.  ^),  1663,  to  Dr.  .Fohn  t)wcn,  desiring  him 
to  come  over  and  to  accept  the  call  or  invitation 
which  the  first  church  in  Boston  hail  given  him, 
to  become  their  teacher  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Norton ; 
but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon. 

{Anno  1664.) — In  1661,  the  people ofNcw  Eng- 
lanil  were  surprised  \\ith  the  appearancf!  of  a  very 
large  comet,  which  continued  from  the  17th  of 
November  until  the  4th  of  I'ebniary  following. 
At  (irst  it  apj)earr(l  in  the  c.  bcardeil,  afterwards 
in  the  a',  with  a  tail.  They  were  not  alone  in 
their  opinion,  that  conuls  were  omens  of  great 
evils.  So  judicious  a  writer  as  Sleidan  observes, 
that  a  comet  was  seen  all  the  mouth  of  August 
preceding  the  October  when  Zuinglius  was  slain  ; 


he  adds,  that  the  queen-mother  of  France  died 
about  the  same  time.  One  had  appeared  just  be- 
fore Mr,  Cotton's  death.  The  death  of  their  aged 
governor,  and  the  troubles  the  colony  met  with  the 
next  year,  from  the  king's  connuissioncrs,  tended 
to  confirm  the  people  in  their  opinion. 

{Anno  1665.) — The  first  prosecution,  we  find 
upon  record,  of  any  of  the  people  called  Anabap- 
tists, was  in  the  year  1665.  William  Turner, 
Thomas  Gold,  Fdward  Drinker,  John  George, 
and  Thomas  Osborne,  were  charged  before  ihe 
governor  and  other  magistrates,  with  "  gathering 
themselves  Into  a  preteiuled  church  state,  in  op- 
position to  the  order  of  the  chnrciies  in  Christ  in 
the  colony,  and  intermeddling  with  those  holy  ap- 
pointments of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  are  proper 
only  to  office  trust. "  They  confessed  they  had 
joined  in  a  church  society,  that  tiiey  had  been  re- 
baptized,  and  that  one  of  them  administered  the 
Lord's  supper.  They  were  admonished,  and 
threatened  that  if  they  continued  lo  meet  and 
practise  contrary  to  tlie  order  of  the  gospel,  tiie 
court  would  proceed  against  them  accoriling  lo 
their  demerits.  They  persevered  notwithstand- 
ing, and  were  sentenced  by  the  court  to  be  dis- 
franchised, if  they  were  freemen  ;  and  if  they  still 
continued  their  practice,  to  be  committed  lo  pri- 
son, upon  conviction  before  one  magistrate,  until 
the  general  court  should  take  further  order  ;  and 
some  time  alter,  they  were  imprisoned  and  ba- 
nished. Niliumr  in  relitiini  was  verified  in  this 
proceeding,  as  it  usually  is  in  Ihe  like  cases.  Se- 
verity made  converts,  and  then  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  cease  from  f'urtlier  [irosecutions. 

In  the  year  l()6i,  the  line  between  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Plymouth  was  fully  and  amicably 
settled,  arul  ran  by  a  committee  from  each  colony, 
their  return  being  accepted  b^-  the  general  court  of 
the  Mavsachusetts,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  general  court  of  Plymouth 
colony  accepted  it  likewise. 

From  the  restoration  until  Ihe  vacating  the 
charter,  the  colony  never  stood  well  in  England  ; 
the  principal  ])ersons,  both  in  church  and  state, 
were  never  without  fearful  expectations  of  beit)g 
deprived  of  their  privileges.  The  years  1664  and 
1663  allbriled  them  greater  occasion  for  fears  than 
they  irad  met  with  at  arry  time  before.  In  the 
sprintr  of  1664,  intelligence  was  brought  that  se- 
veral men  of  war  were  coming  from  Englaiul,  and 
several  gentlemen  of  distinction  aboard  them.  .-Vs 
soon  as  the  general  court  met  in  May,  they  or- 
deretl  the  ca|)tain  of  the  castle  to  give  the  speediest 
notice,  upon  sight  of  the  ships,  to  the  governor  and] 
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[deputy  governor;  nppointctl  a  committee  (o  repair 
on  lioard  to  prcseiit  tlio  respects  of  tin;  court  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  to  acquaint  tliem  tiiat  it  Mas  the 
desire  of  (he  autliorily  of  tlic  place,  lliat  strict 
orders  should  he  iri%'cn  to  (lis  under-oflicers  and 
soldiers,  in  their  coming  ashore  to  refresh  them- 
selves, but  at  no  time  to  exceed  a  convenient  num- 
ber, and  those  witiiout  arms,  and  to  behave  them- 
selves orderly,  and  to  give  no  ofience  to  the  people 
and  laws  ol  the  place.  This  was  no  more  than  a 
prudent  precaution,  considering  how  strict  the 
laws  were  against  all  immoralities,  the  sense  the 
magistrates  had  of  their  obligations  to  execute 
them  upon  all  offenders  without  distinction,  the 
certainty  that  the  crews  of  men  of  war  would  of- 
fend, and  the  danger  of  tumults,  quarrels,  and 
liloodshed,  when  they  should  be  brought  to  punish- 
ment. Preparation  was  likewise  made  for  receiv- 
ing and  entertaining  the  gentlemen  in  the  best 
manner. 

A  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed  to 
be  observed  throtigliout  the  jurisdiction,  to  implore 
the  mercy  of  Cod  to  them  under  their  many  dis- 
tractions and  troubles,  according  as  they  should 
stand  in  need.  And  apprehending  it  to  beof  great 
concernment,  that  the  patent  or  charier  should  be 
kept  safe  and  secret,  they  ordered  the  secretary  to 
bring  it  into  court  and  to  deliver  it,  together  with 
a  duplicate,  to  four  of  the  court,  who  were  directed 
to  dispose  of  them  as  miglit  be  most  safe  for  the 
country. 

The  ships  arrived  Saturday  the  23d  ot  July,  with 
Colonel  Richard  Nichols  and  George  Cartwright, 
Esq.;  who,  together  with  Sir  Robert  Carr  and 
Samuel  Maverick,  Esq.  had  received  a  commis- 
sion from  the  king  for  reducing  the  Dutch  at  the 
Manhados,  visiting  the  colonics  in  New  England, 
hearing  and  determining  all  matters  of  complaint, 
and  settling  the  peace  and  security  of  the  country, 
any  three  or  two  of  them  to  be  a  quorum,  Colonel 
Nichols  during  his  life  being  one.  At  their  desire 
the  governor  ordered  a  meeting  of  the  coutvcil  on 
Tuesday  the  2()th.  The  comllli^si()ners  laid  their 
commission  before  the  council,  with  the  king's  let- 
ter of  the  23d  of  April,  and  part  of  an  instruction 
ret(?rring  to  the  reducing  the  Manhados,  and  pro- 
posed the  raising  such  a  number  of  men  as  the 
country  coulil  s|)are,  to  begin  their  march  on  the 
20lh  of  August,  promising  that  if  in  the  mean  time 
they  could  prevail  by  treaty  or  any  nearer  assist- 
ance, they  would  stop  the  progress  of  raising  or 
marching  the  men. 

The  court  resolved  to  raise  a  number  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  men,  at  the  charge  of  the  co- 


lony, for  his  Majesty's  service  against  the  Dutch. 
The  men  were  raised,  hut  the  place  surrendering 
u]ion  articles,  no  orders  were  given  for  them  to 
march. 

The  Dutch  being  reduced,  Nichols  remained  at 
New  York,  the  otiier  commissioners  returned  to 
Boston  the  ].5(h  of  I'ebruary,  and  departed  the 
next  day  for  Plynioulh,  to  di  liver  the  king's  lctt(~r 
to  that  govermiicnl.  And  having  dispatched  their 
business  there,  they  went  to  the  Naraganset  coun- 
try, and  at  Warwick  held  their  court,  made  in- 
quiry into  the  titles  of  lands  then-,  ami  made  divers 
determinations  which  had  no  long  eflt'ct,  and  then 
came  privately  and  separately  to  Boston  the  latter 
end  of  .April,  and  so  prevented,  designedly  as  was 
supposed,  that  respect  which  was  intended  to  have 
been  shewn  them  at  their  arrival.  Mr.  iMidicot 
the  governor  died  the  J3lh  of  March  Itjtij,  and 
vas  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Mr.  Beliingham  the 
deputy  governor. 

(1660  lo  1070.) — This  gentleman  was  afterwards 
duly  elected,  ami  continued  to  be  annually  chosen 
governor,  and  Mr.  Willoughby  de|)uty  governor. 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  rest  of  Acadia,  which  had 
been  rescued  from  the  French  by  Cromwell,  were 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  The  French 
made  little  progress  in  settling  this  country.  The 
only  inconvenience  the  Massachusetts  complained 
of,  until  after  the  revolution,  was  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  Indians  to  make  their  inroads 
upon  the  frontiers.  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  who  with 
others  had  a  grant  of  the  country  first  from  Crom- 
well, and  afterwards  from  King  Charles,  thought 
he  had  reason  to  complain,  and  the  king's  order 
was  repeated  to  him,  to  give  up  his  forts  to  the 
French,  some  pretence  being  made  for  not  com- 
plying with  the  first  order. 

After  40  years,  the  greatest  part  of  the  first 
emigrants  had  finished  their  pilgrimage,  and  were 
arrived  at  the  place  of  their  everlasting  abode. 
Some  of  them  lamented  their  being  born  too 
soon  to  sec  New  England  in  its  most  flourishing 
state. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  had  continued 
in  a  quiet  and  orderly  state  ever  since  the  year 
164 1.  There  was  no  person  who  had  any  pretence 
to  the  powers  of  government.  Mason  Jiaving  only 
a  grant  of  the  soil  from  tin;  council  of  Plymouth. 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  received  a  royal  charter, 
granting  the  same  royalties,  privileges,  and  fran- 
chises as  are  of  riglit  or  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Durham,  with  power  to  constitute  a  deputy  go- 
vernor,  a  chancellor,  a  treasurer,  a  marshal,  aj 
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pucigeofatlmiraltyjOfficersof  admiralty  for  order- 
ing maritime  affairs,  master  of  ordnance,  a  secre- 
tary, &('.  ;  and  by  repeuledly  nominating  some 
surli  olficers,  and  attemptina;  lo  establish  a  Tcjrm  of 
government  consisting  ol  <li(ii:'ront  persons  from 
those  ai)poin(ed  by  the  Massachusetts,  there  were 
aluays  two  different  jiarfies  and  interests  kept  alive 
ill  tliat  province,  but  New  Hampshire  had  been 
so  long  united  to  the  Massacliusetts  that  the  peo- 
ple of  both  colonies  were  of  one  heart  and  mind  in 
civil  and  religious  afl'airs.  The  town  of  Ports- 
mouth shewed  an  instaiiceoftheirgreat  regard  to  the 
public  interest,  and  in  IG69  made  a  collection,  as 
it  is  termed  in  the  instrument  presented  to  the  ge- 
neral court,  more  i)robably  a  subscription,  of  CO/, 
per  annum,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  for  the  use 
of  Harvard  college,  to  be  paid  into  the  h.inds  of 
the  overseers,  and  they  say  they  hoped  to  make 
it  more. 

The  rolony,  about  this  time,  made  a  greater 
figure  than  it  ever  did  at  any  o<her  time.  The  re- 
port made  by  the  commissioners  to  the  king  had 
produced  no  further  troubles  from  England.  The 
plague,  the  fire  of  London,  the  discontents  among 
the  people  of  England,  caused  b^  their  i<'aIousies 
of  a  design  io  subvert  the  co.istitntion  there,  may 
•»vcll  enough  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause 
ofa  respite  in  favour  of  the  people  here.  The 
Massacliusetts  governed,  without  opposition,  the 

Srovince  of  New  Hampshire  and  province  of 
laine,  and  were  beginning  settlements  even  fur- 
ther t.  The  French  were  removed  from  their 
neiiihbourhood  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  on  the  other.  Their  trade  was  as  ex- 
tensive as  they  could  wish.  No  cnstom-hou».e 
was  established.  The  acts  of  parliament  of  the 
12th  and  15lh  of  King  CIrirles  the  Second,  for  re- 
'  gulaling  the  plantation  trade,  were  in  force;  but 
the  governor,  whose  business  it  was  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  was  atmually  to  bi;  elected  by  the 
people,  whose  interest  it  was  that  they  shonkl  not 
be  observed.  Someoftlie  magistrates  and  prin- 
cipal merchants  grew  very  rich,  and  a  spirit  of 
industry  an»l  ecormmy  prevailed  through  tlie  co- 
lony. But  a  change  of  affairs  came  on  soon 
after. 

(1G71  lo  107.*?.) — Mr.  Rellingham  continued 
governor  in  1671  and  l()7'i.  Mr.  I-everet  was 
chosen  deputy  governor  both  those  years  ;  and  in 
1673,  lie  suece<'ded  Mr.  Hellingham  in  the  place 
of  governor,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Symoiuls  was 
chosen  deputy  governor. 

In  1C70,  the  Pokanoket  or  Philip's  Indians  were 
again  suspected,  by  their  frequent  assembling  toge- 
ther,by  fixing  up  thcirgunsjgrindinglheir  hatchets, 


and  other  preparations,  and  by  insults  offered  to 
the  English  in  different  places,  to  be  meditating 
a  general  war.  The  government  of  Plymouth,  in 
March,  sent  messengers  to  them  to  inquire  into 
the  reason  of  this  behaviour,  and  at  the  same  time 
wrote  to  the  Massachusetts,  acquainting  them 
therewith.  The  governor  and  magistrates,  always 
averse  to  an  open  breach,  immediately  dispatched 
their  own  messengers  to  Taimton,  to  prevent  a 
war  if  possible,  which  Plymouth  liad  intimated 
that  they  should  be  obliged  lo  begin,  if  th(;y  could 
not  otherwise  bring  the  Indians  to  reason.  This 
object  was  however  effected ;  and  amongst  the 
articles  of  capitulation  on  the  part  of  Philij),  we 
find  the  two  following,  which,  on  account  of  their 
importance,  as  compared  to  tiie  capitulations  of 
the  presciit  day,  we  shall  inseit, 

"  2dly,  (States  Philip),  I  am  willing,  and  do 
promise,  to  pay  unto  the  government  of  Plymouth 
100/.  in  such  things  as  I  have,  but  I  would  en- 
treat the  favour  that  1  might  have  three  years  to 
pay  it  in,  for  as  much  as  I  cannot  do  it  at  pre- 
sent. 

"  3dly,  I  do  promise  to  send  unto  the  governor, 
or  whom  he  shall  appoint,  five  wolves  heads,  if 
I  can  get  them,  or  as  many  as  I  can  procure  un- 
til liiey  come  lo  five  wolves  yearly." 

From  1671  to  1677,  we  meet  with  no  transac- 
tion of  moment  relating  to  the  Indians,  but  it  is 
atlirmed  that  Philip  was  all  this  time  using  mea- 
sures to  engaire  the  Indians  in  all  parts  of  New 
England  to  unite  against  the  English.  Things 
soon  broke  out  intoan  open  rupture,  and  continued  • 
with  various  success  till  1676,  when  in  the  height 
of  the  distress  of  the  war,  and  wliilst  the  authority 
of  the  colony  was  contending  with  the  natives  for 
the  possession  of  the  soil,  complaints  were  making 
in  England,  which  struck  at  the  powers  of  govern- 
merjt,  and  an  inquirj'  was  set  on  foot  which  Avas 
continued  from  time  to  time,  until  it  finally  issued 
in  a  quo  laarranto,  and  judgment  thereupon  against 
the  charter.  In  the  .sunmier  of  1676,  Edward 
llaiidolph  was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  with  his 
Majesty's  letter  of  March  lOlh,  1673-6,  and 
copies  of  the  petitions  and  complaints  of  Mason 
and  f.'orges.  The  king  commaniled  that  agents 
shoidd  be  sent  over,  to  appear  beiiare  him  in  six 
months  ader  the  receipt  otlhe  letter,  lully  instruct- 
ed and  empowered  to  answer.  The  governor 
summoned  a  special  court,  to  meet  tiie  9th  of 
August.  The  elders  which  were  then  in  town 
were  <lesired  to  attend,  and  to  consiiler  of  this 
question  proposed  to  them  by  the  court,  viz. 

"  W'liether    the     most    expedient    manner    of 
making  answer  to  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Gorges] 
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faiid  Mr.  Mason,  about  the  extent  of  tlie  patent 
line,  be  by  sciitliM<j  ajjents  or  attorneys  to  answer 
the  same,  or  to  answer  by  writinjT  only  ?" 

Tliey  soon  agreed  upon  tlic  following  answer. 
"  It   spcnis   «n(o   ns  tbe   most  expedient    way 
of  making  answer  unlo   the    complaints  of    Mr. 
Gorges  and    Mr.  Mason,  about  the  extent  of  our 
piitent  line,  to  do  it  by  appointment  of  agents,  (o 
appear  and  make  answer  Cor  us,  by  way  of  infor- 
mation at  this  time  and  in  this  case,  provided  they 
be,  with  utmobt  care  and  caulion,  qualified  as  to 
their  instructions,  by  and  according  to  which  they 
may    negociale   (hat  affair  with   safety   unto   the 
country,  and  with  all  duty  and   loyalty  unto  his 
Majesty,    in  the  jireservation  of  our  patent  liber- 
ties."    The  reasons  for  their  opinion    were   sub- 
joined.    The  court  determined  according  to  this 
advice.     William  Stoughfon  and   Peter  Bulkeley 
were  chosen    for  the  purpose.     Soon   after   their 
arrival  in    England,  a  hearing  was  had  before  the 
lords  of  the  committee  of  the  council,   upon  the 
principal  points  of  their  agency,   the  claims   of 
(Jorges  and  Mason,  in  both  which  they  were  un- 
successful.    The  province  of  Maine  was  confirmed 
to  Gorges  and  his  heirs,  both  as   to  soil  and  go- 
vernment.    To  put  an  end  to  all  future  disputes, 
as  well  as  to  gratify   many  of  the   inhabitants  of 
that  province,    John   Usher  was  employed  by  the 
Massachusetts  to  purchase  the  right  and   interest 
of  Gorges's  heirs,  which  he  did   for    1200/.    ster- 
ling, and  assigned  it  over  to  the  governor  and  com- 
pany.    This,  instead  of  conciliating  matters,  gave 
further  offence  to  the  crown.      With   respect  to 
Mason's  claim,  it  was  determined,   that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts had   a  right  to  three  miles  n.  of  Merri- 
mack river,  to   follow  the   course  of  the  river,  so 
far  as  it  extended,  and  that  the  expressions  in  the 
charter   do  not  warrant  the  over-reaching   those 
bounds  by  imaginary  lines  or  bounds. 

(1679  <o  IG8(i.) — A  cominissi<in  was  issued,  in 
1679,  by  the  crown,  for  the  government  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  Massachusetts,  thereupon,  for- 
bore any  further  exercise  of  jurisdiction.  The 
towns  of  Salisbury,  Amesbury,  and  Haverhill,  by 
their  original  grants  from  the  Massachusetts  co- 
lony, extending  more  than  three  miles  from  Mer- 
rimack, the  Massachusetts  continued  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  those  towns,  al- 
though, according  to  the  determination,  partof  them 
lay  without  the  patent. 

Mr.  Leveret  continued  governor,  by  annual 
election,  from  his  being  first  chosen  in  1G73, 
until  his  death,  March  I6lh,  1678.  The  weighty 
affairs  of  the  war  and  the  agency,  during  his  ad- 
ministration, conducted  witli  prudence  and  steadi- 


ness, caused  him  to  be  greatly  respected.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Simon  Hiadstreet,  (May  IG79), 
who  was  one  of  (he  first  assistants,  and  had  con- 
tinued to  be  annually  chosen  an  assistant  50  j-cars 
together,  being  about  76  years  of  age  when  he 
first  entered  u|H)ii  (lie  odice  of  governor.  A  few 
nionlhs  before,  u|)oti  (he  death  of  Mr.  Symonds, 
Mr.  Bradstrcet  succeeded  him  as  ile|)uty  governor. 
Upon  Mr.  Bradslreet's  being  chosen  governor, 
Thomas  Daiiforth  came  into  the  de|)uty  governor's 
place,  and  they  were  contiiuied  in  their  respective 
places,  from  j-ear  to  year,  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  government. 

The  complaint  of  Gorges  and  Mason,  and  (he 
uncertainty  of  the  event,  restrained  the  general 
court  from  any  attempt  to  hold  possession  of  the 
country  c.  of  Maine.  Upon  the  exchange  of 
Surinam  for  New  York,  that  country,  and  the 
islands  and  countries  contained  in  the  former  grant 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  were  granted  anew,  and 
Major  Andros,  governor  under  the  Duke,  creeled 
a  fort,  and  established  a  custom-house  at  Pema- 
quid,  part  of  the  territory  between  Kennebeck  and 
St.  Croix.  Whilst  the  Dutch  were  in  possession 
of  New  York,  this  territory  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  inhabitants  being  without  any  powers  of 
government,  the  Massachusetts  (in  1672)  had  sent 
tlieir  commissioners,  who  appointed  and  held 
courts,  and  established  civil  and  military  oflicers 
from  Pemaquid  to  Gorges,  the  sea-coast  being  well 
itdiabited,  and  the  fishery  in  a  flourishing  state  ; 
but  upon  the  Duke's  taking  possession,  by  his  go- 
vernor, they  laid  aside  their  pretences  to  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  province  of  Maine  continued  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Massachusetts.  After  the  purchase 
from  Gorges,  of  his  interest  in  the  province  of 
Maine,  which  had  been  made  in  1679,  the  major 
part  of  the  court  were  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
sold  again  to  the  best  bidder,  (owards  reimburs- 
ing itheex])ence  of  defending  it,  which  they  com- 
puted at  8000/.  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  but  this  vote  was  reconsidered. 
However,  there  was  a  necessity  of  a  diftcrent  ad- 
ministration from  what  there  had  been  formerly. 
Whilst  the  province  was  supposed  to  be  included 
in  the  bounds  of  the  M.issachusetts  charter,  (he 
towns  were  represented  in  the  general  court,  and  it 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  considered  as  a 
county,  but  the  determination  of  1667  had  con- 
fined the  Massachusetts  to  three  miles  n.  or  w.  e. 
of  Merrimack  river.  The  colony  considered 
itself,  therefore,  in  the  place  of  Gorges,  invested 
with  the  powers  granted  to  him  by  charter  or  pa- 
tent.    Accordingly  they  appointed  their  deputy] 
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[(jovernor  Tliomas  Danforlh,  president  of  (lie  pro- 
vince of  Maine,  to  govern  under  tlie  Massnclui- 
setts,  the  lords  proprietaries,  and  to  be  account- 
able to  thcin,  and  thither  he  repaired  towards  the 
end  of  1679,  together  with  Mr.  Nowell,  &c.  and 
there  appointed  oflicers,  held  courts,  and  made 
provision  for  administering  government  in  the 
form  presciibed  by  the  patent  to  Sir  ferdinatido 
Gorges. 

Randolph  kept  a  continual  watch  upon  tlie 
colony,  and  went  divers  times  to  England  with 
complaints,  and  returned  with  fresh  orders  and 
powers.  In  1676,  he  brought  over  the  complaint 
of  Mason  and  Gorges.  In  1678,  he  came  over 
with  power  from  the  commissioners  of  the  customs 
as  an  inspector,  and  to  make  seizures  and  bring 
informations  (or  breaciies  of  the  acts  of  trade,  but 
he  was  generally,  if  not  always,  condemned  in  coi^ts; 
and  it  appears  by  a  representation  he  afterwards 
made  to  the  commissioners,  that  he  liad  been  a 
great  suflerer.  He  brought  with  him  also  a  com- 
mission to  divers  persons,  himself  at  the  head  of 
them,  to  ackninister  an  oath  to  tiie  governor  faith, 
fidly  to  execute  the  oath  required  by  (he  act  of 
trade.  Tiic  governor,  Mr.  Jjcvcret,  did  not  take 
the  oath  in  consequence  of  that  commission.  Ran- 
dolpli  was  in  England  again  in  1679,  and  returned 
tlic  latter  part  of  tlie  same  year. 

In  16S0,  a  letter  had  been  received  under  the 
king's  sign  manual,  charging  the  colony  with  ne- 
glecting to  send  over  other  agents  in  the  room  of 
those  who  had  obtained  leave  to  return,  and  re- 
quiring that  they  be  sent  in  three  montlis  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  and  that  they  come  prepared 
to  answer  the  claim  wliicli  Mason  had  made  to  the 
lands  between  Naumkeag  and  Merrimack.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  recci|)t  of  this  letter,  tlie  court 
chose  two  agents,  Mr.  Sioughton  and  Mr.  Nowell, 
and  instructions  were  drawn  uji,  but  both  of  them 
peremptorily  refused  to  engage  in  the  affair  ;  Mr. 
Ston^-liton,  nolHitlistanding  (he  exceptions  some 
had  taken  to  his  former  conduct,  being  strongly 
urged  to  it.  As  for  Mason's  claim,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  groundless  and  extravagant,  and  (he  court 
gave  themselves  but  little  concern  about  it,  liirlher 
than  to  observe,  that  if  Ik;  had  an}-  |)retenc(;  to  the 
lands,  his  title  would  be  fairly  tried  upon  the  spot, 
where  by  law,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-general  in  1677,  it  ou;.'ht  to 
be  tried.  After  this,  Uandolph  brought  to  Hoston 
the  king's  lc((er  of  October  the  ais(,  ItiSI,  com- 
plaining "  that  the  collector  had  not  been  able  to 
execute  his  ollice  to  any  eflect,  that  att:ichinents 
had  been  brought  against  him  and  his  ollicers  tor 
doing  their  duty,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  de- 
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posit  money  before  he  could  bring  nn  action  against 
ofl'enders,  that  appeals,  in  matters  relating  to  the 
revenue,  had  been  refused,  and  that  they  had  seized 
into  their  hands  the  moiety  of  forfeitures  belonging 
to  his  Majesty  by  law."    It  was  iheretore  required, 
"  that  fit  persons  be  sent  over,  without  delay,  to 
answer  these  complaints,  with  powers  to  submit  to 
such    regulations   of  government   as   his    Majesty 
should  think  (it,  that   restitution   be  made  of  all 
moneys  levied   from  the  oflicers,  that  they  be  en- 
couraged in  putting  the  acts  of  trade  in  execution, 
without  charge,  as  in  England,  that  an  account  b;"- 
given  of  forfeitures  received,  and  that  appeals  be 
allowed."     The  court  denied  the  charge,  and  said 
in  their  answer,    "   that   Mr.  Randolph   was   ac- 
knowledged collector,  ami  his  commission  enrolled, 
that  no  suits  had  been  countenanced  against  any 
oflicers,  except   where  the  subject  had  been   un- 
justly vexed,  that  they  knew  of  no  forfeitures,  ex- 
cept a  fine  upon  a  master  of  a  ship  for  abusing  the 
government,  that  they  would  encourage  his  ofli- 
cers, and  require  no  deposit  for  the  future;  but  as 
to  admitting  appeals,  they  hoped  it  would  be  fur- 
ther   considered."      However,   the  sending   over 
agents  could  be  no  longer  delayed.     At  a  court 
called  in  February  1681,  when  his  Majesty's  letter 
by  Randolph  was  read,  they  ilelermined  to  come 
to  the  choice  of  agents.     Mr.  Stoughtou  and  Mr. 
Dudley  were  chosen,  the   court  being  mucli  di- 
vided.    Mr.  Stoughtou  again  utterly  refused,  and 
Mr.  Richards  was  chosen  in  Jiis  stead.     The  de- 
sign of  taking  away  the  charter  became  every  day 
more   and   more   evident.     Agents  empowered  io 
submit  to  regulations  of  government  were,  in  other 
Mords,  agents  empowered  to  surrender  their  charter. 
However,  the  general  court  would  have  been  glad 
to  put  a  more  favoural)le  construction  upon  it,  it 
being  inconsistent  with  his  Majesty's  repeated  de- 
clarations, and  therefore  they  directed  tlieir  agents 
not  to  do,  or  consent  to  any  thing  that  should  vio- 
late or  infringe  the  liberties  and  ])rivileges  granted 
by  charter,  or  the  government  established  thereby. 
Anew  mailer  of  charge  had  been  brought  against 
them  in  England,  viz.  the  coining  moncv.     This 
they  excused,   <'  it   having  began   in  the  times  of 
the  late  confusions,  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  pieces 
of  eight  current  among  them  ;  and  if  they  had  Ires- 
passed    U|)on    bis   Majesty's   prerogative,    it   was 
through  ignorance,  and  (hey   humbly  beijacd  his 
pardon."     The  other  points  of  exception  were  an- 
swereil   as   before   mentioneil.     The  agents  sailed 
May  .'jls(,  1682.     A  public  last  was  ajipointed  to 
be  o!)served  June  'J'AI,  through  the  colony,  to  pray 
for  the  prescrva( ion  ot( heir  chafer  and  success  (o 
the  agency.     Randolph  was  iu  England  not  lon<rl 
'J  Y  "•' 
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[adcr  lliem,  reailv  to  disclose  every  (hin<j  tlie  agents 
desired  to  conceal.  The  jrovernor  had  desired  him 
to  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  llie  colony,  lie 
promised,  in  his  answer,  that  if  they  would  make 
a  full  submission  to  hi'*  Majesty,  he  woulil  en- 
deavour to  procure  his  Majesty's  royal  pardon, 
and  (he  continuance  of  tlwir  privileges,  so  far  as 
that  tliey  should  have  liherty  of  conscience  anil  the 
free  exerci>"e  of  tlwir  religion,  and  that  no  money 
should  bo  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  people: 
lor  other  matters,  their  agents  were  most  proper  to 
solicit.  The  agents,  in  their  first  letters  to  the 
general  court,  acquainted  them,  "  that  liis Majesty 
was  greatly  provoked  by  their  so  long  neglecting 
to  send  agents,  antl  they  desired  the  court  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  best  to  hazard  all,  rather  than 
satisfy  his  Majesty  as  to  the  mode  of  submission  to 
the  laws  for  regulating  trade,  since  they  seriously 
intended  to  submit  to  the  substance."  They  had 
not  then  been  heard  before  the  council,  but  soon 
after,  upon  presenting  the  court's  address,  they 
were  commanded  to  shew  their  powers  and  all 
their  instructions,  not  publicly,  but  to  Sir  Jjionel 
Jenkins,  secretary  of  state  ;  and  it  appearing,  upon 
perusal,  that  they  did  not  contain  such  powers  as 
had  been  required,  they  were  informed  by  Lord 
Radnor,  that  the  council,  nem.  con.  had  agreed  to 
report  to  his  Majesty,  that  unless  the  agents 
speedily  obtained  such  powers  as  might  make  them 
capable  to  satisfy  in  all  points,  a  quo  zearranto 
should  proceed.  The  agents  represented  the  case 
of  the  colony  as  desperate,  and  left  it  to  the  court 
to  determine,  whether  it  was  most  advisable  to 
submit  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  or  to  suffer  a  quo 
rearmnto  to  issue?  Many  cities  had  submitted. 
Bermudas  in  the  plantations,  and  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, had  refused,  and  quoxeurrantos  had  gone  out, 
the  determination  of  which  might  enable  the  Mas- 
sachusetts to  judge  what  would  be  prudent  for 
them  to  do. 

Lfpon  receipt  of  these  advices,  it  was  made 
•A  question,  not  in  the  general  court  only,  but 
amongst  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  to  surrender 
OB  not  ?  The  opinions  of  many  of  the  ministers, 
and  their  arguments  in  support  of  them,  were 
given  in  writing,  and,  in  general,  it  was  thought 
l)etter  to  die  by  the  hands  of  others,  than  by  their 
own.  An  address  was  agreed  upon  by  the  general 
court,  another  was  prepared  and  sent  through  the 
colony  to  be  signed  by  the  several  inhabitants, 
which  the  agents  were  to  present  or  not,  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  (hey  were  instructed  to  de- 
liver up  the  deeds  for  the  province  of  Maine,  if  re- 
quired, and  it  would  tend  to  preserve  their  charter, 
otherwise  not ;  and  they  were  to  make  no  conces- 


sions of  any  privileges  conferred  upon  the  colony 
by  the  charier. 

('ranfield,  governor  oi  New  Hampshire,  being 
on  a  visit  at  Boston,  sent  advices  to  the  agents  wait- 
ing  upon  Lord  Hide,  tendered  him   an  acknow- 
ledgment of  2000  guineas  for  his   Majesty's   pri- 
vate service,  and  at  the  same  time   promised   to 
n'present  the  colony  in  a  favourable  light.     The 
court  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  shewed   him  the 
le(ter  (hey  wrote  to  the  agents  thereupon,  but  he, 
infamously,   rcjiresenled  the  colony  as  rogues  and 
rebels,  and  made  his  game  of  them  for  making  such 
an  offer,  and  the  agents  complained  of  their  being 
ridiculed    for  the    sham   put    upon    the  country. 
Upon  the  agents  receiving  this  final  resolution  ot' 
the  court,  their  business  was  at  an  end.     It  was 
immediately  determined  a  quo  warranto  should  go 
against  the  charier,  and  that  Uandolph  should  be 
the  messenger  of  death.     The  agents  arrived  at 
Boston  the  23d  of  October   1()S3,   and   the  same 
week  Randolph  arrived  with  the  quo  warranto,  and 
a  declaration  from  the  king,  that  if  the  colony,  be- 
fore prosecution,  would  make  full  submission  and 
entire  resignation  to  his  pleasure,  he  would  regu- 
late their  charier  for  his  service  and  their  good, 
and  with  no  further  alterations  than  should  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  his  government  there. 
Two  hundred  copies  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
charter  of  London   were  sent  at  the  same  time, 
by  advice  of  the  privy-coimcil,  to  be  disperseil 
through  the  province.,    The  governor  and  major 
part  of  the  iissistants,  despairing  of  any  success 
from  a  defence,  passed  the  t'ollowing  vote:  "  The 
magistrates  have  voted,  that  (in  humble  address  be 
sent  to  his  Majesty  by  this  ship,  declaring,  that 
upon  a  serious  consideration  of  his  Majesty's  gra- 
cious intimations,  in  his  former  letters,  and  more 
particularly  in  his  late  declaration,  that  his  plea- 
sure and  purpose  is  only  to  regulate  our  charter, 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  for  his  service  and 
the  good  of  this  his  colony,  and  without  any  other 
alteration  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
his  government  here,  we  will  not  presume  to  con- 
tend with  his  Majesty  in   a  course  of  law,  but 
humbly  lay  ourselves  at  his  Majesty's  feet,  in  a 
submission  to  his  pleasure  so  declared  ;  and  that 
we  have  resolved,  by  the  next  opportunity,  to  send 
our  agents,  empowered  to  receive  his  Majesty's 
commands  accordingly.      And,  for  saving  a  de- 
fault for  non-appearance  upon  the  return  of  the 
writ  of  quo  zearranto,  that  some  meet  person  or 
persons  be  appointed  and  empowered,  by  letter  of 
attorney,  to  appear  and  make  defence,  »uitil  our 
agents  may  make  their  appearance  and  submission, 
as  above.     The  magistrates  have  passed  this  with] 
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[reft-rencc  lo  the  consent  of  iLcir  brctliren  tlie  de- 
puties hereto. 
"  I5th  \ov.  1683.  Edw.  Rawson,  Sec." 

This  lay  in  tJie  house,  under  consideration,  a 
fortniijht,  and  was  then  passed  upon  as  follows: 

"  November  30,  16S3.  'J'he  deputies  consent 
not,  but  adhere  to  llicir  former  bills. 

"  Wm.  Tourey,  Cler." 

FFad  this  been  made  an  act  of  tiie  general  court, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  consequent  adminis- 
tration of  government  would  have  been  less  arbi- 
trary than  it  was  upon  the  judgment  a<jainst  the 
charter;  but  upon  the  revolution  they  mij^ht  have 
resumed  their  charter,  as  Rhode  islatid  and  Con- 
necticut did  their  res|)i'c(ive  charters,  there  having 
been  no  judgment  against  them. 

A  letter  of  a(torncy  was  sent  to  Mr.  Humplirjs, 
to  appear  and  answer  for  the  province.  Addresses 
■were  sent,  one  after  anollier,  but  to  no  purpose. 
In  September,  a  scire  facias  was  received  by  Mr. 
Dudley,  and  commumcated  to  the  governor,  who 
called  a  special  court.  The  time  for  their  appear- 
ance at  Westminster  was  past  before  it  was  receiv- 
ed in  Boston. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  colony  in  a  very  disturb- 
ed, unsettled  state,  when  (he  tlcnth  of  King  Charles 
occurred  in  1681.  Mr.  I'laitlnvait  immediately  wrote 
to  (he  governor,  (though  he  said  he  did  not  write  as 
to  a  government,  the  charter  being  vacated),  and 
recommended  the  proclaiming  King  James  without 
delay.  This  was  done,  with  great  ceremony,  in 
the  high  street  in  Boston,  April  yOth. 

There  were  all  the  symptoms,  notwithstanding, 
of  an  expirinff  constitution.  Several  of  the  towns 
neglcrted  to  send  their  deputies  in  the  year  1684, 
anci,  indeed,  there  seems  to  i)ave  been  as  much 
indifference  in  the  legislature  about  public  affairs 
in  1615. 

The  election  for  I6S6  was  the  I2th  of  Ma}-. 
Mr.  Dudley  being  left  out,  Mr.  Stoughton,  from 
complai.sanre  to  him,  refused  to  serve. 

The  1 5th,  the  liose  frigate  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, with  a  conunission  to  Mr.  Dudley,  as  |)resi- 
dent,  antl  divers  others,  gentlemen  ol  (he  council, 
to  take  upon  tliem  the  adminislration.  Upon 
the  accession  of  King  James,  this  sovereign  paid 
a  distinguishing  honour  to  (his  colony  by  transmit- 
ting (o  it  a  letter  under  his  sign  manual,  ac(|uainling 
(hem  willi  his  accession  to  (he  throne,  the  great 
things  the  parliament  had  done,  (he  deteaf  ut' 
Argyle,  and  (he  landing  of  Munmondi,  and  the 
care  taken  to  prevent  his  success,  all  to  i)revent 
any  false  and  malicious  rumours  that  niiixht  be 
spread  among  his  .Majesty's  subjects  at  Ihatdistanee. 
A  n  address  was  sent  to  the  king,  upon  his  accession, 
taking  notice  of  the  assurances  thev  had  received 


from  his  royal  brother,  and  praying  that  his  Majesty 
would  fulfil  (hem.  This  was  (he  last  cflbrt.  Con- 
necticut kept  more  silent,  in^iclive,  and  reserved, 
submitting  when  compelled  to  if,  and  reasumming 
their  rights  as  soon  as  they  had  <»|)|)orlunity  for  if. 

To  avoid  any  interruption  in  relating  th(>  several 
steps  taken  for  vacating  the  charter,  we  have  pass- 
ed over  some  events,  the  remenbrance  of  wlwcli 
should  be  preserved. 

The  Indians,  at  the  e.  continued  their  hostilities, 
after  those  at  the  w.  were  subdued  and  dispersed. 
In  August  1676,  they  surprised  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hammond,  an  ancient  trader  at  Kennebeck,  and 
from  thence  crossed  over  to  Arowsick  island,  where 
there  was  a  large  house,  with,   what   was   tiiere 
esteemed,  a  strong  fort,  built  rounil  it,  belonging 
to  Major  Clark  and  Captain  Lake,  (wo  merchants 
of  Boston,  who  owned  the  island  and  great  part  of 
the  mainland  near  to  it.     The  Indians  hid  them- 
selves in   the   night  under  the  walls  of  the  fort. 
\\  hen  the  centincl  left  his  station   at  day-light, 
some  of  the  Indians  followed  him  in  at   the  fort 
gate,  whilst  the  rest  ran  to  the  port  holes,  and  shot 
down   every   person   they   saw.      Captain    Lake, 
finding  the  Indians  had  jjossessed  themselves  of  the 
fort,  escaped  with  Captain  Davis  and  two  others, 
at  a  back-door,  to  the  water-side,  intending  to  pass 
to  another  island  near  to  Arowsick.     Captain  Lake 
was  killed  just  as  he  landed.     His  bones  were,  after 
some  time,  found  and  brought  (o  Boston.      Davis 
was  wounded,   but   made  his  escape,  as  did   the 
other  two.     At  these  two  houses,  fifty-three  Eng- 
lish   were   killed  and   taken.      The   news    of  this 
stroke  broke  up  all   (Ik;  ])lantatioiis  at  and  near 
Kennebeck,  the  inhabitants  transporting  themselves 
to  Piscataqua  and  Boston,  or  some  other  jilace  of 
security.     'J'liis  brought   the  Indians   further   zc. 
to  Casco,   Spurwinck,  Black   |)oin(,   \VeIIs,  and 
cape  Nidduck,   within    the  bounds   of  "\'ork,  at 
all   which   jilaces  they  did  more  or  less  mischief. 
Mugg,  a  noted  Indian,  well  known  to  the  English, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  enemy.     The  prisoners,  by 
his  means,  were  (rea(ed  with  more  humanity  and 
courtesy  than  had  been   known,  and  he  sent  one 
or  two  of  them  to  Piscataqua,  in  order  to  ransom 
their  friends ;  but  flu;  goods  sent  lor  their  ransom 
were  seized  by  other  Indians.     MurriT  himself  came 
to  Pisca(aqu;i,  and  allerwards  to  Bos(on,  where,  in 
behalf  of  Mailockawando  and  Chebe;  rina,  sachems 
of    Penobscot,     he   entered    into    tiealv    with    the 
governor  anil    council,    November     l.'iili,     IGTt). 
This  was  the  first  treaty  with  any  of  the  Tarrafeens, 
or  e.    Indians.      "  They   promised    lo  cease  nil 
acts  of    hostility,    to  refnrn   (he   captives,    (o   do 
(heir  utmost  to  ri'pair  tiie  damage  sustained  by  the 
English,  to  buy  no  powder  or  ammunition  of  any  ' 
3  Y  '2 
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[otlicrthan  porsoiis  dcpiualby  tlic£:ovcrnor,provi(l- 
ed  tijcv  could  have  a  supply  in  (Iiat  way,  and  to 
ncconnt  all  other  e.  Indian^;  in  the  number  of  their 
enemies,  who  did  n(»t  assent  to  the  same  covenant 
and  aijreemcnt."  No  mention  is  made  of  any 
subjection  to  the  government  of  the  colony,  or  to 
<lic  kinp:  of  Iwiglarid,  but  they  arc  considered  as 
a  free  independent  people.  The  treaty  is  at  large 
in  Mr.  Hubbard's  history  of  the  war.  'The  Indians 
continued,  notwithstandinir,  to  do  miscliief  on  the 
f.  frontier  in  1G77,  when  Major  Andros,  by  virtue 
of  his  commission  from  the  Duke  of  V'ork,  having 
placed  forces  at  PemaquicI,  the  Indians  made 
overtures  of  peace  and  Oiendship,  and  as  a  proof  of 
their  sincerity,  brought  in  15  English  captives, 
and  they  continued  for  some  time  quiet.  An  attack 
was  made  upon  the  w.  frontiers  by  40 or  50  Indians, 
said  to  be  lliver  Indians,  but  whether  Connecticut 
or  Hudson's  river  is  not  mentioned.  This  was  the 
J9ih  of  September  IG77.  They  surprised  many 
of  Hatfield,  as  they  were  raising  a  house  and 
imarmed,  and  killed  and  carried  away  about  twenty, 
and  the  next  day  took  three  or  four  more  from 
Deerfield. 

By  the  advice  of  the  governor  of  New  York, 
commissioners  were  sent,  about  this  time,  from  the 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  to  the  Maquas,  to 
secure  their  friendship  to  the  JMiglish  interest  in 
general,  and  to  engage  them  against  the  Tarrateens, 
or  c.  Indians,  who  had  been  their  ancient  enemies. 
This  was  the  first  treaty  between  tJK  Mohawks,  or 
Five  Nations,  and  the  Massachusetts  colony. 

Chap.  III. 

From   the   dissolution    of  the    charter    in    16SG, 

until  the  arrival  of  the    province    charter    in 

1691. 

{Anno  16S6.)  — Mr.  Dudley's  short  adminis- 
tration was  not  very  grievous.  Tiic  house  of 
deputies,  indeed,  was  entirely  laid  iisidc  ;  but  the 
people,  the  time  being  short,  felt  little  or  no  effect 
from  the  change. 

Mr.  Dudley,  having  made  Randolph  trumpeter 
of  Iiis  attachment  to  the  prerogrative  and  answered 
his  ends,  soon  after  grew  cool  towards  him. 
Randolph,  in  return,  vilified  Dudley,  in  a  great 
number  of  letters  he  wrote  to  London  about  a 
month  after  his  arrival;  which  letters,  or  the 
copies,  arc  preserved.  Mr.  Stoughton  was  Mr. 
Dudlej-'s  chief  confiilcnt.  He  was  not  suspected, 
by  the  body  of  the  peojile,  of  being  unfriendly,  or 
of  want  of  strong  attachment  to  the  religious 
principles  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  country,  and  his  compliance,  in  taking  a  share 
in  the  administration,  was  charitably  supjiosed  to 
be,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  out 


oppressors  and  tyrants.  Mr.  Dudley  professed  as 
great  an  attachment  to  the  interest  of  the  colony  as 
Mr.  Stoughton,  and  was  very  desirous  of  retain- 
ing their  favour.  A  letter,  the  day  he  dejnaiuled 
file  government,  to  Air.  Mather,  then  the  minister 
of  the  greatest  influence  in  the  colony,  is  a  proof  of 
it.  The  people  were  not  so  charitable  as  to  believe 
him  sincere.  However,  there  was  no  molestation 
to  the  churches  of  the  colony,  but  they  continued 
both  worship  and  discipline  as  before.  Theaftairs 
of  the  towns  were  likewise  managed  in  the  same 
manner  as  formerly. 

Their  courts  of  justice  were  continuetl  upon  tire 
former  plan,  Mr.  Stoughton  being  at  the  head  of 
them.  Trials  were  by  juries  as  usual.  Even  in 
the  court  of  admiralty,  the  trials  were  by  juries; 
but,  as  the  jurors  were  returned  by  the  marshal, 
very  different  verdicts  were  given  from  what 
would  have  been  given  under  the  former  admins- 
tration.  The  president,  as  ordinary,  took  all 
matters  of  wills  and  administrations  into  his  own 
hand.  In  general,  the  former  laws  and  established 
customs,  so  far  as  related  to  judicial  proceedings, 
seem  to  have  been  their  rule,  allliongh  the  govern- 
ment which  framed  them  was  dissolved.  Mr. 
Dudley  considered  himself  as  appointed  to  pre- 
serve the  affairs  of  the  colony  from  confusion  until 
a  governor  arrived,  and  a  ru'e  of  administration 
should  be  more  fully  settled. 

Cotmecticut,  Plymouth,  and  Rhode  island  con- 
tinued their  former  administiation.  Mr.  Dudley 
had  some  dispute  with  Plymouth  governor  concern- 
ing the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  which  he  claimed 
as  vice-admiral  of  New  England  ;  but  it  remained 
undetermined. 

December  19,  IG86,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  arriv- 
ed at  Nantasket,  in  the  Ki^gfi^her,  a  50-gun  ship, 
with  commis-^ion  from  Kin<;  James  for  the  govern- 
ment of  New  England.  He  was  less  dreaded  than 
Kirk,  but  he  was  known  to  be  of  an  arbitrary 
disposition.  He  kept  a  correspondence  with  the 
colony  whilst  he  was  governor  of  New  York. 
His  letters,  then,  discovered  much  of  the  dictator; 
but  the  depressed  state  of  the  colony  prevented  a 
proper  return.  He  landed  at  Boston  the  20lh,  and 
his  commission  was  published  the  same  day. 

The  beginning  of  his  administration  gave  great 
encouragement.  He  made  high  professions  of 
regard  to  the  public  good  and  tllc  welfare  of  the 
people,  both  of  merchants  and  planters,  directed 
the  judges  to  administer  justice  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  place,  ordered  the  former  establish- 
ed rules  to  be  observed,  as  to  rates  and  taxes,  and 
that  all  the  colony  laws  not  inconsistent  with  iiis 
commission  should  be  in  force. 

{Anno  1687.) — The  major  part  of  his  council] 
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[were  men,  wI:o,  altfiouffli  lliey  had  I)Cfri  of  the 
inoilcratc  p'ir(y,  jet  wished  llie  piihlic  iiilcrcsf, 
and  AKniIil  havi' l)icn  ijlad  (()  Iiavr  coiitiniu'd  under 
('loold  I'oiin  of  £r()verni!iciit.  \\  itii  a  <r(io(I  share 
of  resolution  iLi'v  mii;lit  have  hocn  scrvinNihle  so 
loriar  as  they  were  iicrmitlcd  lo  Iiold  Iht'ir  phircs  in 
ccancit  ;  hut  their  hcliavioiir  ihuIlt  tlic  old  charier 
discovered  they  liad  little  (irinness  in  tiieir  coiisti- 
tiifions.  P<'rl)a|)s,  if  they  had  been  less  p]ial)le, 
tiicy  would  have  soon  been  <Iisplnced,  and  others 
more  inclined  to  opi)ressionap|)ointi'(l  in  their  stead. 
Sir  Eiininnd  had  no  alRttion  tortln'in.  Soon  alter 
Lis  arrival  (here  ap|)ears,  by  some  loose  minutes,  to 
have  been  ;i  pretty  (nil  nieetintj  of  the  roiiiicil. 
Many  of  them  returned  home,  and  a  tew  only  who 
lived  at  or  near  liosloii  attended  constantly,  and 
some  of  those  complained,  that  the  governor  liad 
always  three  or  four  of  his  creatures  to  say  yes  lo 
every  tliinsj  he  proposed,  after  which  no  opposition 
was  allowed.  Nero  concealed  his  tyrannical  dispo- 
sition more  years  than  Sir  iMtinund  and  his  creatures 
did  months.  It  was  not  long  befor(!  the  case  of 
some  who  apprehended  themselves  oppressed  came 
under  constderatio'i  :  one  of  the  coimeil  told  llieni, 
that  they  Tnust  not  thi  ikthe  privileges  of  lMii;lish- 
iiicn  would  I'ollow  them  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
This  gave  an  alarm  through  the  government,  and 
it  was  never  forgotten. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  power,  after  the  change 
of  government,  was  the  restraint  of  the  press, 
liaudolph  was  the  licenser.  There  was  not  so 
much  room  to  complain  of  this  proceeding  as  if 
the  press  had  been  at  liberty  before.  It  only 
changed  its  keeper, having  iK'en  long  uiuler  restraint 
during  the  tbrmer  administration.  A  restraint 
upon  marriages  was  more  grievous.  None  were 
allowed  to  marry  except  they  entered  into  bi)ii(ls 
with  sureties  to  tlie  <rovernor,  to  Im'  forfeited  in 
case  theri>  <ihould  afterwards  appear  to  have  been 
any  lawfid  impediment.  Magistrates  still  conti- 
nued to  join  ix'ople  in  matrimony.  Other  provision 
could  not  immediately  l)e  made.  There  was  but 
one  J'^piscopal  minister  in  the  country;  his  name 
was  Rafclilie  :  .Sir  Ddmiind  considered  the  Congre- 
gational miin'slers  as  mere  laymen. 

'I'hen-  had  been  very  few  instances  of  even 
occasional  assemblies  tor  religious  worship  accord- 
ing to  tlie  rites  and  c<'remotiies  of  the  church  of 
Knglanil  ti)r  more  than  ,50  years.  When  the  com- 
missioners for  King  Charles  were  at  IJoston  in 
Ititi.j,  they  had  a  cha|)l,iin  with  them  ;  but  there 
was  no  house  for  public  worship.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  who  were  upon  the  stage  in  lOSG,  had 
never  seen  a  church  of  I'anjland  assembly.  About 
that  time,  a  &inall    number  of    persons   formed 


themselves  into  a  societj',  wliicli  had  increaserl,  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  Randolph,  in  IfjSG,  fi» 
near  400  persons.  The  agents  in  England,  and 
the  general  court,  in  their  answers  to  the  complaints 
against  (hem  in  1677,  had  declired  that  no  persons 
siioidil  !)c  hindered  from  performing  divine  service 
according  to  the  church  of  E'lglaiul.  This  was 
enouifh  to  prevent  any  open  discouragement,  even 
whilst  the  charter  govermnent  continued.  When 
the  governor  and  many  of  the  council  were  mem- 
bers of  the  churcli  of  England,  it  might  well  be 
expected,  that  they  wotdd  countenance  and  en- 
courage the  establishment  and  growth  of  that 
clinrch.  They  did  not  stop  there.  The  people 
were  menaced,  that  their  meeting-houses  should 
be  taken  from  liiem,  and  that  public  worship  in 
the  Congregational  way  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Randolph  had  the  insolence  to  reprove  and  tlireafen 
the  governor  of  Plymouth  for  exacting  (axes  from 
fin;  Quakers  for  the  support  of  the  ininislry  in  that 
colony  before  (he  audiority  was  superseded  ;  but 
it  was  not  loni^  bettire  the  people  were  freed  Iroin 
their  fears  of  persecution,  by  Kinir  James's 
proclamation  for  a  general  toleration.  The  design, 
was  seen  by  some,  but  the  greater  part  swallowed 
the  bait.  Several  churches  had  agreed  lo  set  apart 
days  of  thanksgiving  for  his  Majestsy's  gracious 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Tl)e  gover- 
nor forbade  them,  though  the  reason  is  not  mention- 
ed. It  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  (his,  (hat 
he  looked  upon  it  to  be  the  royal  prerogrative  to 
appoint  such  days.  He  told  them  they  should 
meet  at  their  peril,  and  that  he  would  ser>d  soldiers 
to  guard  their  meeting-houses.  Many  congre- 
gations agreed  lo  address  the  kin<r.  Some 
])ersons,  who  supposed  popery  lo  be  at  the  bottom, 
strongly  opposed  the  addresses:  (he  late  deputy 
governor  Danforlh  was  at  the  head  of  them. 

Swearing  by  the  book,  which  had  never  been 
practised,  was  now  introduced,  and  such  us  scru- 
pled it  were  fined  and  imprisoned. 

The  fees  to  all  olficers,  under  the  charier,  liad 
been  very  low.  They  are  generally  so  where  they 
are  established  by  the  people.  Under  the  new 
administration,  they  were  exorbitant.  Fifty  shillin<;s 
was  the  common  fee  for  probate  of  a  will.  The 
governor  was  (he  supreme  ordinary,  and  acted  by 
liimself,  except  a  few  months  whilst  h(>  was  at 
New  \'ork  and  in  (he  e.  coun(ry,  when  Mr.  Dud- 
ley was  his  de|)u(y.  1(  was  a  i>-reat  burden  upon 
widows  and  children  who  livetl  remote,  to  be 
obliged  to  come  lo  lioston  for  every  part  of  business 
relative  to  the  settlements  of  estates.  Tiie  fees  of 
all  other  otlicers  were  complained  of  as  oppressive. 
The  Larpics  themselves  quarrelled  about  their  sliarel 
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[of  llie  prey.  Riindolpli,  who  from  liis  commission 
of  secretary-,  cxpccd'd  all  the  cicrksliips  in  tlic 
coiiiiify,  coiupbiinsiliat  West,  wiio  scciiis  at  first 
to  li.ive  been  a  depnty  only,  ran  away  with  a  tlion- 
sarul  a  year  of  his  dues. 

But  the  i^roatest  profit  arose  from  patents  for 
lands.  The  charter  bein^'  vacatetl,  the  jicople 
were  told  that  their  titles  to  llieir  estates  were  of  no 
value.  The  expression  in  voiruc  was,  "  that  the 
calf  died  in  the  cow's  belly."  Besides,  the  gene- 
ral court  had  not  made  their  gr;inls  under  (lie  seal 
of  the  colony.  This  was  re|)resented  as  a  notable 
defect,  which  ])Ossession  and  improvement  could 
not  heal.  However,  it  was  made  public,  (hat  all 
who  would  acknowledsre  the  insullicieiicy  of  their 
title  derived  from  the  former  jjovernment,  by  peti- 
tioning for  new  patents,  should  be  quieted  upon 
reasonable  terms.  The  fees  for  (be  patents  varied 
according  to  circumstances,  both  of  persons  and 
estates.  In  the  complaint  to  King  James  it  is  al- 
ledged,  that  the  fees  of  some  amounted  to  50/. 
Prudence  was  used.  Men's  titles  were  not  ques- 
tioned all  at  once.  Had  this  been  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  then  made,  all  the  personal 
estates  in  the  colony  would  not  have  paid  the 
charge  of  the  new  patents.  Some  that  had  been 
most  attached  to  the  old  administration  were 
among  the  first  who  were  threatened.  We  find  a 
jielition  of  Samuel  Sewall,  who  had  been  a  magis- 
trate, (afterwards  chief  justice),  for  confirmation  of 
liis  tide  (o  a  valuable  island  in  Boston  harbour 
(Hog  island.)  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  a  short 
lime  after,  he  laments  his  compliance.  There  are 
many  hundred  petitions  of  the  same  kind  upon  the 
files.  Some  favourites  looked  with  an  envious  eye 
\ipon  some  of  the  best  estates,  especi:'liy  where  the 
property  «as  in  a  town  or  company.  A  petition 
of  Caiitain  Ilntchinsoii  :iiid  olhers  laboured,  al- 
though (heir  (itle  vvas  originally  derived  from  the 
Indian  sachems  and  pr(>])rielors,  and  the  lands 
liad  been  long  possessed  and  inijirovcd.  (^iie  of 
the  best  islands  in  New  England,  in  Plymouth 
liarbour,  called  Clark's  Island,  from  the  name  of 
the  person  who  first  landed  (here,  had  been  ap|)ro- 
))ria(ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  (own. 
'I'his  was  granted  to  Nathaniel  ("lark,  who  had 
Ix-en  secretary  of  (hat  colony,  and  was  alterwards 
of  Sir  I-'dmuiid's  council,  and  one  of  his  greatest 
tools.  Randolph  petitioned  for  half  an  acre  of 
land,  to  be  taken  out  ot  the  common  in  Boston,  for 
a  house  lot.  'l"he  answer  given  (o  it  does  not  a |)- 
pear.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  adininistradon,  pe- 
titions niulliplied  greatly,  and  property  became 
rverv  dav  more  anil  more  precarious.  This  was 
not  (he  only  invasion  of  their  properly.     The  go- 


vernor, with  four  or  five  of  his  council,  laid  wlial 
taxes  tliey  thought  proper.  This  the  people  com- 
jjlained  of  as  their  greatest  grievance.  They 
thoUi;!it  themselves  entitled  to  the  lilierties  and  im- 
munides  of  free  and  natural-born  Kiiglisli  subjects, 
and  that  consequently  no  moneys  ought  to  be  raised 
from  them  but  by  their  representadves.  They  had 
no  hopes  of  a  res(i(ution  of  their  charter  privileges 
in  general;  but  they  liopeil  that,  even  under  so 
arbitrary  a  prince,  they  slionid  be  allowed  a  house 
of  representatives.  This  was  among  the  first  things 
(hey  applied  for.  King  .lames  assured  (heir  agent, 
he  would  take  as  much  care  of  New  as  of  Old 
England,  and,  no  doubt,  he  intenileil  (o  bring  his 
subjec(s  in  both  under  the  same  regulation.  The 
charges  of  govennnent,  over  and  above  the  fees  of 
the  several  officers,  were  not  e.\cessive.  Under  the 
charter,  (he  salaries  were  below  the  dignity  of  the 
oflices,  the  highest  allowance  to  (he  governor  not 
exceeding  100/.  per  annum.  What  salary  Sir 
Edmund  received  does  not  appear.  The  second 
year  of  his  administration,  the  public  charge  was 
greatly  increased  by  a  war  with  the  Indians.  There 
was  a  general  submission  (o  the  taxes,  and  (he  as- 
sessments were  proportioned  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  by  officers  chosen  by  themselves.  It 
is  probable  this  was  the  reason  of  continuing  to  the 
towns  some  of  their  privileges.  I']very  town  was 
suffered  to  meet  once  a  year  to  choose  their  officers  ; 
but  all  meetings  at  other  times,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses, were  strictly  forbidden.  An  entire  new  model 
of  government  was  intended,  but  there  was  not  time 
to  perfect  it.  1'herc  are  minutes  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  bills,  passed  the  council  arul  ai)proved  by 
the  gov(!rnor,  but  (he  bills  themselves  are  lost. 
The  old  laws  of  (he  colony  seem  to  have  con- 
tinued (he  rule  (or  the  administration  of  jus(ice, 
except  where  they  were  su|)erseded  by  any  new 
edicts.  Mr.  Dudley  and  Mr.  Stougliton  were  two 
of  (he  judges  of  the  superior  court,  and  neither  of 
them  disposed  to  go  to  (he  extremes  which  some 
others  of  the  council  wished  ("or.  The  law  pro- 
ceedings were  more  formal  than  (hey  had  been. 

The  moneys  applied  for  the  propairation  of  (he 
gospel  among  the  Indians,  amounted  to  (iOO/.  or 
700/.  sterling  per  annum,  which  continued  to  be 
intrusted  with  some  of  the  old  magistrates  and  mi- 
nistcr:5.  Mr.  Boyle,  who  had  been  long  governor  j^ 
of  the  corporation  in  England,  was  a  very  mode-  '^J 
rale  churchman,  and  most  of  the  members  were 
dissenters,  or  favourers  of  the  cause.  Tl»e  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  promised  Randolph  that  a 
commission  should  be  directed  to  some  persons  to 
audit  and  report  the  accounts  of  that  money.  The 
legality  of  such  a  commission,  it  being  contrary  to] 
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[tlic  cliaiter  of  (lie  corporal  ion,  nii^lit  liave  been 
qiiestionpil,  porliaps  \vi(li  as  ^ouil  reason  as  tlic  le- 
gality of  the  royal  order,  which  his  grace  ami  the 
six  bishops  soon  after  very  justly  rel'iisetl  (o  obey. 
One  would  think,  that  merely  a  diHerente  of  place 
should  not  make  tile  same  measure  towards  Eng- 
lish subjects  appear  reasonable  in  the  one  case, 
and  arbitrary  and  oj)pres.sive  in  the  other.  Tlie 
archbishop  either  altered  his  sentiments,  or  was  di- 
verted  by  greater  afTairs  from  pursuing  his  design. 

(Anno  1G8S.) — The  Indians  upon  the  frontiers, 
ia  the  summer  of  1GS8,  renewed  their  hostilities. 
A  garrison  had  been  kept  at  Pemaquid,  but  it  was 
no  security  to  the  scattered  settU  merits  upon  the 
frontiers.  The  governor,  from  a  prejudice  against 
the  late  administration,  by  whom,  without  sulHcient 
grounds  for  it,  he  supposed  the  Indians  Iiad  been 
treated  with  too  great  severity,  if  not  injustice,  re- 
solved to  try  mild  measures,  and  endeavour  to  win 
thera  by  good  words  and  small  courtesies.  Cas- 
tine,  a  Freticiiman,  who  lived  among  the  Indians 
at  Penobscot,  ni;ule  profession  of  i'riendship  to  the 
English;  but  was  s\ispecteil  to  be  a  false  friend, 
and  to  stir  up  the  Indians  airainst  them.  His 
trading-house  was  plundered  this  year,  whilst  he 
•was  absent  from  it,  which  he  riiihtly  charged  upon 
the  English.  The  Indians  intormed  some  of  their 
captives  that  Castine  furnislu-d  every  Indian  who 
engaged  against  the  English  wilh  a  pound  of 
powder,  two  pounds  of  lead,  and  a  quantity  of 
tobacco.  Some  cattle,  belonging  to  llie  inhabi- 
tants of  N.  Yarmouth,  having  been  killed  by  the 

Indians,  a  justice  of  peace, Blackman,  seized 

a  party  of  18  or  20  Indians  at  or  near  Saco.  Re- 
prisals were  made  the  5th  of  September,  and  one 
Henry  Smith  and  his  family  taken  at  New  Dart- 
mouth ;  and  the  next  day  Edward  Taylor  and  his 
family  were  taken  from  the  same  place,  and  all  car- 
rictl  to  Taconnett,  up  Keniiebeck  river,  where  they 
found  nine  captives  taken  from  the  lower  parts  of 
the  river.  The  Indians  killed  divers  of  these  cap- 
tives in  their  frolio,  as  appears  by  Smith's  exa- 
mination, who  made  his  escape  from  them.  Sir 
Edmund  was  then  at  New  York.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Hoston,  he  ordered  the  Indians,  which 
lilackman  had  seized,  to  be  released.  The  In- 
dians returned  several  I'lnglisli  captives  in  ex- 
change. The  yOtli  of  October,  he  published  a  pro- 
clamation, commanding  the  Indians  to  set  at  liberty 
his  Majesty's  subjects  lately  taken  by  them,  and 
that  such  Indians,  as  had  been  actually  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  any  of  his  Majesy's  sui)jects, 
should  surrender  themselves  by  the  lllii  of  No- 
vember, to  answer  for  their  crimes,  or  otherwise  be 


pursued  and  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity ;  and  all  that  were  innocent  were  allowed 
to  live  near  the  English  towns  if  Ihcy  desired  it, 
and  all  persons  were  to  take  notice  and  conform 
themselves  accordingly.  The  Indians  treated  the 
priKlamation  with  contempt.  The  English,  being 
laid  under  restraint,  were  more  unsafe  than  if  war 
had  been  publicly  declared. 

The  people  in  general,  as  has  been  observed, 
were  patient  under  the  new  government.  There 
are  a  few  instances  of  prosecution  tor  contempt  of, 
or  opposition  to,  the  authority.  One  John  (iold, 
of  Topsfield,  was  tried  and  convicted,  by  verdict 
of  a  jury,  of  treasonable  words,  what  ttiey  were 
is  not  ir.entioned,  and  fined  50/.  &c.  Mr.  .Apple- 
ton,  of  Ipswich,  who  had  been  an  assistant,  and 
Mr.  Wise,  the  minister  of  that  town,  wore  im- 
prisoned. Mr.  Wise,  after  the  revointion,  brought 
an  action  against  Mr.  Dudley,  chief  judge,  for 
denying  him  the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act.  Mr.  Mather,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston, 
had  been  a  very  active  per:-oa  in  di'^.'uading  fronr 
the  surrender  of  lliecharter,  and  puljlislied  reasons 
against  it.  Randolph  frequently  mentions  him,  in 
his  letters,  as  a  factious  person.  He  behaved  with 
so  much  prudence  as  to  give  no  room  to  fake  hold  of 
any  |jart  of  his  conduct.  A  forged  letter  was 
therefore  forwarded,  in  his  name,  by  way  of  liar- 
badocs,  directed  to  a  person  in  .Amsterdam,  hut  in- 
tercepted and  shewn  by  Randolph  lo  Sir  Lionel 
Jenkins,  who  was  reflected  upon  in  the  letter. 
There  were  many  passages  in  favour  of  I'erguson, 
Lord  Shafisbury,  Oales,  &c.  all  whidi  must  have 
made  the  writer  obnoxious  to  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters, and  laised  a  ])rcjudicc  against  the  country. 
Sir  Lionel  cither  suspected  the  torgery,  or  treated 
the  thing  with  contempt,  asking  whether  it  was 
that  star-gazer  wrote  it,  so  that  Randoljili  missed 
his  aim.  Mr.  Mather,  two  or  three  years  alter, 
being  informed  of  the  danger  he  hail  been  in,  ex- 
culpated himself  in  a  letter  lo  a  friend,  anil 
chargeil  the  I'orgery  ujion  Randolph  or  his  brother. 
This  letter  coming  to  Randolph's  knowletlge,  he 
brought  an  action  of  defamation  against  Mr.  .Ma- 
ther, and  laid  his  damage  at  300/.  The  jury  gave 
the  defendant  costs.  Rut  Randoliih,  we  know  not 
how,  was  bringing  a  new  action  for  the  same  defa- 
mation. Mr.  iMatlier's  friends  advising  him  of  if, 
he  kept  concealed  to  avoid  the  service  of  the  writ. 
About  this  time  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
colony  flattered  themselves  that  they  might  obtain 
a  partial  relief  by  a  representation  of  their  grie- 
vances to  the  king,  and  Mr.  Mather  was  thought 
a  proper  person  to  be  their  agent  or  nie>scrigcr,J 
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[and  he  embarked  in  the  night  in  disguise.  The 
service  of  Randolpli's  writ  would  have  prevcnlcd 
his  voyage. 

There  seems  to  have  been  but  liKIe  room  to  hope 
for  success.  King  James  was  milking  daily  ad- 
vances towards  desiwitisin  in  England.  It  was 
not  likely  (hat  he  should  consent  (o  any  dei^ree  of 
lilierty  in  the  colonies.  Sir  Edmund  knew  too  well 
the  disposition  of  his  master  to  give  himselfany 
concern  about  the  complaints  preferred  against 
him.  There  were  two  persons  in  London  at  that 
time  who  had  been  assistants  under  lli.'  charier, 
Samuel  Nowcl  and  Elisha  Hutchinson.  They 
joined  with  Mr.  Mather  in  a  renioiistranc('  to  the 
king.  One  of  the  new  council,  Richard  Whar- 
ton, sensible  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  con- 
curred with  the  others  also,  as  apjjcars  by  his  let- 
ters, but  all  was  to  no  purpose.  At  first  indeed  a 
report  was  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  for  fo- 
reign plantations,  in  which  an  assembly  was  men- 
tioned, but  Lord  Sunderland  struck  out  that  clause 
with  his  own  hand  before  the  report  was  presented. 
The  iidiahitants  of  Cambridge  made  a  particular 
application,  and  Mr.  Hinkley,  the  hite  governor 
of  Plymouth,  petitioned  in  bchalt  of  that  colony. 
No  solicitations,  however,  in  England,  had  the  least 
influence  upon  measures  in  New  England. 

Writs  of  intrusion  were  brought  against  some 
of  the  principal  persons  in  the  colony  who  re- 
liised  to  petition  for  patents.  Col.  Shrimpton  hired 
Deer  island  of  the  town  of  Boston  ;  the  rent  was 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  school.  An  ac- 
tion was  commenced  for  recovering  possession. 
Jk'sides  the  real  oppressions  from  this  arbitrary  ad- 
ministration, many  groundless  jealousies  were 
raised,  which  increased  the  terror  of  the  people. 
Castine,  it  was  intimated,  was  robbed  with  the 
privity  of  the  authority,  in  order  to  incense  the 
French  and  Indians.  Upon  the  first  insurrection 
of  tiie  Indians,  the  inhabitants  began  to  fortify  and 
garrison  their  houses.  Sir  Edmund  ordered  them 
to  desist.  An  Indian  who  came  in  to  Sudbury  af- 
firmed to  the  people  there,  that  the  Lidians  under- 
stood, from  llie  governor,  that  the  French  and 
Irish  would  take  possession  of  LJostnn  in  the  spring. 
A  Penicook  Indian  afTirmcd  that  tin;  ?»Iacjuas  or 
Mohawk-:  had  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  the  Pe- 
nicook tril)e,  that  Sir  Edmund  had  hired  them  to 
fidit  against  the  English.  These  idle  stories  were 
spread  about  the  country.  The  Moliawks,  it  is 
true,  made  peace  with  the  French  under  tiie  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Ed  unnd.  The  close  connection  be- 
tween the  courts  of  England  and  Fraoce  at  this 
time  well  accounts  for  it. 


The  Indians  neglcrted  to  comply  with  the  go- 
vernor's order  to  deliver  U[)  the  murderers.  They 
continued  their  hostilities  ;  he  thereupon  raised 
a  sm.UI  army  of  TiO  or  800  men,  antl  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Novemljcr,  marched  at  the  head  of 
them,  through  frost  and  snow,  into  the  e.  country. 
Tiiis  measure  was  universally  coiidenmed  ;  the  men 
were  exposed  to  extreme  hardships,  without  any 
])rospect  of  service,  the  Indians  taking  care  to 
keep  out  of  their  reacii.  Some  of  liis  enemies 
charged  him  with  a  design  to  starve  or  freeze  (he 
men  ;  but  other  persons,  who  were  more  candi<l, 
acknowledged  tiiat  he  readily  took  to  himself  his 
full  share  of  (he  hardships  of  the  campaigti,  and 
(hat  he  was  a  kinil  and  good  general  to  the  men 
under  his  conuuand.  Notwitlistanding  his  care 
many  died  with  liardshi|)S,  more,  it  was  thought, 
thati  the  whole  miuiber  of  Indians  at  (iiat  time  in 
liostility.  Not  one  Imlian  was  killed.  They  all  fled 
into  their  more  remote  dens,  where  they  remained 
(he  whole  winter.  Resides  the  fort  at  Pemaquiil, 
Sir  Edmund  built  a  fort  at  Pejypscol  falls,  and 
another  at  Sheepscote,  and  placed  garrisons  in 
them;  and,  upon  his  return  to  l]oston,  left  the 
command  of  the  country  with  Anthony  Brock- 
holt,  one  of  his  council  and  favourites. 

In  the  summer  of  1G88,  the  governor  received 
a  new  commission,  which  was  published,  with 
great  parade,  from  (he  balcony  of  (he  town-house; 
and  soon  after  he  received  (he  joyful  news  of  (he 
birth  of  a  prince,  and  ordered  a  general  thanks- 
giving through  his  govermnent.  The  suspicions 
concerning  (liis  birth  were  (ransmitteil  with  (he 
news,  and  very  easily  received  by  the  people  in 
general. 

{Anno  1GS9.) — Dnringthe  winterofSS,  (here  was 
no  account  received  in  New  iMigland  of  (he  land- 
ing of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Something  transpired 
by  way  of  Virginia,  as  the  spring  opened.  The 
rumour  brought  (he  governor  from  Pemaqnid  to 
Boston.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  viz.  April  JGth, 
he  writes  to  JJrockholt :  "  There  is  a  general 
buzzing  among  (he  people,  great  with  expectation 
of  (lu'ir  old  cliar(er,  or  th<;y  know  not  what ;  hope, 
(ha(  all  magislrates  and  otiicers  will  be  careful  not 
(o  be  wanting  in  their  tluty,  and  particularly  (rust, 
(hat-tlie  soldiers  be  in  good  order,  and  diligent  io 
avoid  surprise,  ami  see  they  have  provisions  fitting 
duly  served  out,  and  if  occasion,  more  than  the 
ordinary  allowance,"  &e.  A  few  daj's  before, 
one  Mr.  Winslow  came  from  Virginia,  and  brought 
a  printed  coi)y  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  declara- 
tion. Upon  his  arrival  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Justice  Foxcroft  and  others,    "  for  bringing  a] 
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[traiforous  and  treasonable  libel  into  (he  country," 
as  the  mittimus  expressed  it.  W'inslow  odered 
2000/.  bail,  but  it  could  not  be  accepted.  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  cliarnfina^  all  officers  and 
people  to  be  in  readiness  to  hinder  the  landing'  of 
any  t'orces  which  tlie  Prince  of"  Orange  might  send 
into  those  parts  of  the  world.  The  old  magistrates 
and  heads  of  the  people  silently  wished,  and  se- 
cretly prayed,  for  success  to  the  glorious  under- 
taking, and  determined  quietly  to  wait  the  event. 
The  body  of  the  jieople  were  more  impatient : 
the  flame  which  had  been  long  smothered  in  their 
breasts  burst  forth  with  violence,  and  on  Thurs- 
day the  18lh  of  April,  the  governor  and  such  of 
the  council  as  had  been  most  active,  and  other  ob- 
noxious persons,  about  fifty  in  the;  whole,  were 
seized  and  confined,  and  the  old  magistrates  were 
reinslat(!d.  This  was  certainly  a  rash,  precipitate 
proceeding:  little  or  no  inconvenience  could 
liave  arisen  from  a  few  days  delay.  The  re- 
volution in  England  could  not,  at  any  time, 
have  been  effected  without  risk  to  all  persons 
there  who  moved  in  it ;  their  lives  depended  on  the 
success  of  the  attempt;  but  the  fate  of  New  Eng- 
land depended  upon  that  of  Old.  If  the  prince 
succeeded,  they  might  have  assumed  the  govern- 
ment without  any  hazard  ;  if  he  failed,  had  they 
remained  quiet,  they  woidd  have  been  in  no  worse 
state  than  before  ;  but  the  consequence  of  an  insur- 
rection would  have  been  tlc;ith  to  the  priiici|ial 
actors,  and  a  still  harder  slavery  than  before  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 

However  exceptionable  the  first  rising  of  the 
people  might  be,  it  is  certain,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, they  did  not  want  for  advocates  and  pro- 
tectors in  the  newly  raised  magistracy  ;  though,  to 
give  due  credit  to  this  bod^-,  we  confess  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  in  what  other  way  the  people  could 
have  been  quieted,  otherwise  than  through  the  in- 
fluence they  exerted  upon  the  occasion.  Had  the 
people  been  left  to  themselves,  the  consequences 
must  have  been  terrible.  Some,  however,  who 
had  been  the  most  firm  in  support  of  the  charl(T, 
began  to  be  afraid  of  beitig  culled  to  account  for 
the  concern  they  had  taken  in  the  business. 

A  long  declaration  was  read  from  the  balcony  or 
gallery  of  the  town-house.  This  is  printed  at 
large  in  Neale  and  other  writers.  There  would 
be  room  to  doubt  whether  this  declaration  was  not 
a  work  of  time,  and  pre|)ared  beforehand,  if  it  did 
not  appear,  by  the  style  and  language,  to  have 
been  the  performance  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  who  had  a  remarkable  talent  for 
very  «|uick  and  s\idden  con)|)Osures  ;  besides,  it 
was  not  printed  until  several  days  after,  and  jier- 
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haps  was  corrected  and  enlarged.  Indeed  it  fully 
appears  from  many  private  letters,  still  preserved, 
one  of  the  best  sorts  of  evidence  of  flie  truth  of 
historical  facts  of  this  nature,  that  none  of  the  ma- 
gistrates were  privy  to  the  first  rising  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  people  themselves  it  seems  to  liave 
been  sudden,  and  without  any  previously  concerted 
plan. 

The  next  day,  April  19th,  an  order  was  signed 
by  many  respectable  persons,  and  also  by  M'illiam 
Johnson  of  Woburn,  and  James  Russell  of  Charles- 
town,  directed  to  John  Pipon,  commander  of  the 
castle,  and  accompanied  with  an  order  from  the 
late  governor,  to  deliver  the  fort  and  stores  to  Cap- 
tain Fairweather,  which  was  complied  with.  The 
20fh,  the  tumult  being  abated,  the  new  council  be- 
gan to  consider  what  form  of  government  they 
should  establish,  in  the  room  of  that  which  was 
dissolved.  They  first  invited  divers  other  persons 
to  join  with  them,  who  were  required  to  sign  an 
approbation  of  the  advice  given  to  Sir  Edmund, 
and  being  thus  strengthened,  they  took  the  title  of 
"  A  council  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  and  con- 
servation of  the  peace." 

This  council  continued  to  pass  orders  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  regulation  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but 
tlie  authority  was  weak,  and  there  was  a  necessity 
of  a  further  settlement  :  they  were  careful  to  avoid 
reassuming  their  charter.  Besides  tlie  exceptions 
that  might  be  taken  whilst  the  decree  against  it 
stood  in  full  force,  there  were  many  who  were  de- 
sirous of  a  settlement  from  England,  sensible  of  the 
defects  in  the  charter  ;  and  when  the  governor  and 
assembly  afterwards  addressed  for  the  restitution 
of  it,  they  desired  such  further  privileijes  as  were 
necessarj'.  They  had,  no  doubt,  receivnl  advice 
of  the  convention  called  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  in  imitation  of  it,  on  the  second  of  Mav,  they 
recommended  to  the  several  towns  in  the  colony  to 
meet  and  depute  persons,  not  exceeding  two  for 
each  town,  except  Boston  four,  to  form  an  assem- 
bly to  sit  the  ninth  of  the  same  month.  Sixty-six 
persons  met,  and  presented  a  declaration  to  the 
president  and  former  magistrates  in  particular, 
taking  no  notice  of  such  as  had  associated  with 
them;  but  upon  receiving  an  answer  in  wriling:, 
they  desired  the  whole  council  to  continue  in  their 
station  until  the  22d  instant,  at  which  lime  it  was 
agreed  there  shoidd  be  a  meeting  of  tlie  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  towns  in  the  col  jti y  at  Huston, 
who  were  to  be  specially  instructed  by  their  towns. 
Letters  had  been  sent  to  Plynioulli  and  to  Con- 
ttecticnt,  to  aeqiiaiiit  the  priMci[):il  iieiitlcnien  there 
with  what  had  been  done  at  BuMiin.  IJolh  those 
colonies  were  content  the  governor  should  be  con-"] 
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[fined  at  Co-to;i,  ;uid  botli  rcassiimcd  tlieir  old  form 
of  trovoninieitt.  N»)tliiii>r  pa>siHl  ri-ladvi"  to  Now 
Hampsliiie  or  Rhudi-  isliiiul.  As  soon  iis  llic  nows 
readied  New  York,  Nicholson  the  liciitenaiit  tro- 
vernor  dispatched  a  inessenirer  lo  Boston,  ex|)ress- 
iriij  a  hope  that  the  new  council  would  use  all  their 
influence  to  brinjf  back  tliinirs  to  their  Conner  loot- 
inn  :  the  answer  was,  as  nii-rht  lie  expected,  such 
as  to  shew  them  prelly  clearly  that  such  views  had 
no  chance  of  beinir  realized. 

'I'lie  representatives  of  54  towns  met  at  Boston 
on  the  22d  of  May.  They  soon  discovered  a  de- 
5i.re  to  reassume  the  charter.  The  major  part  of 
the  council  were  against  it.  Two  days  were  spent 
in  disputes.  The  people  without  doors  were  also 
much  diviiled  in  sentiments.  On  the  24lh,  the 
governor  and  magistrates  chosen  in  1686  signed  a 
paper,  declaring  their  acceptance  of  the  care  and 
government  of  the  people,  according  lo  the  rides 
of  the  charter,  for  the  conservation  of  the  jieace 
atid  safety  of  the  people,  until  by  direction  Irom 
England  there  be  an  orderly  settlement  of  govern- 
ment, provided  an  addition  should  be  made  of  fit 
persons  to  assist  them,  as  was  desired,  and  that 
what  had  been  before  done  be  allowed,  and  the 
stewards  be  reimbursed.  This  ihey  did  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  and  from  the  present  ne- 
cessity,  but  they  did  not  intend,  nor  would  be 
uuderstowl  lo  intend,  an  assumption  of  the  ciiarter 
government.  Their  declaration  was  accepted  .by 
the  representatives,  notwithstanding  its  being  qua- 
lified in  the  coticlusion  of  it.  The  next  ilay,  Mr. 
Winthrop,  and  most  of  (he  other  gentlcnien  who 
bad  acted  as  members  of  the  council,  and  who  had 
a  strong  party  in  favour  of  their  continuing  so  to 
act,  generously  quitted  all  claim  to  it,  in  con- 
fidence, as  they  express  it,  that  the  jieople  will  be 
inviolably  preserved  in  their  oliedience  to  the  di- 
rections expected  from  England,  and  that  the  per- 
sons of  all  the  gentlemen  confined  should  be  well 
treated;  and  promised  to  endeavour  to  pacify  the 
people  who  were  dissatisfied  on  their  account,  and 
to  promote  the  public  tranquillity  as  far  as  should 
be  in  their  power. 

The  26th  (being  Sunday)  a  ship  arrived  from 
England,  with  advice  of  the  proclaiming  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  This  was  the  most 
joyful  news  ever  received  in  New  England.  The 
fears  of  the  people  of  any  very  bad  consequences 
from  their  late  actions  were  now  over.  On  the  29th, 
the  proclamation  was  published  in  Boston  with 
greater  ceremony  than  had  been  known,  the  go- 
vernor and  council,  civil  and  military  officers, 
merchants  of  the  town,  and  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  town  and  country  being  on  horseback,  the 


regiment  of  the  town,  and  many  companies  of 
horse  and  foot  from  the  country,  ajipe.iriiig  in 
amis  ;  a  grand  piilerlainment  w  is  prepared  in  the 
to»n-liou»e,  and  wine  was  served  out  to  the 
soldiers. 

The  3th  of  June,  the  representatives  of  (he  se- 
veral towns,  upon  a  new  choice,  asx-mbled  at  Bos- 
ton.    Tlie  council  immediately  |)roposed  to  them 
to  exhibit  articles  against  the  gentlemen  seized  by 
the  people,  or  else  to  consent  (o  their  enliirgenient, 
upon  security  given  ;   but  this  was  not  asrreed  to. 
The  next   day  the   representatives   urged    to   the 
Council,  to  lake  upon  Ihein  (he  part  they  ouirlit  to 
bear  in  the  iroverniiienf,  accoidiiig  to  the  chaiter, 
until  orders  should  bt;  received  from  England,  and 
declareil  "  they  could  not  proceed  to  act  in  any 
tliinij  of  public  concerns  until  this  was  conceiled." 
An   acce|)taiicc  was  voted,   this  declaration   iK'ing 
given  as  the  reason  of  the  vote.     By  (hese  steps  (he 
change  wa>  made  from  (lie  unlimited  pov>erof  Sir 
JMiiiund  and  four  of  his  council,  to  (he  old  govern- 
ment, which  had  continued  above  (illy  years;   but 
the  weight  and   audiorily  did  not  return  with  the 
form.      They    were  scrupu'oiis   of   their    power 
themselves,  and  made  an  apology,  in  an  address  to 
the  crown,  for  causing  certain  pirates  to  be  exe- 
cuted.    'I'liey  found  it  very  diflieiilt  to  raise  men, 
and  continue  them  in  service,  for  the  drfence  of  the 
province.   Several  contemptuous  pamphlets  against 
them    were    published    with    impunity.       'Thirty 
years  l)e('ore,   the  authors  of  the   like  would   have 
been  guilty  of  a  capital  offi'nce  ;  and  although  the 
first   advices   received   afterwards  from   I'jigland, 
gave  them  some  grounds  to  expect  a  re-establish- 
ment of  government  in  the  old  form,  yet  (hese  ad- 
vices were  soon  succeeded  by  others  which  caused 
them  to  despair  of  it.     Mr.  Mather,  the  agent  in 
England,    wailed    the    event    of    ihe    l*riiice    of 
Orange's  expedition.      Soon  all<'r  the  withdraw  of 
King  James,   Mr.  Mather  was   introiluced  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  by  Lord  Wharton,  when,  after 
humbly   congratulating   his    Majesty's    accession, 
Mr.  Mather  implored  his  Majesty's  favour  to  New 
England.     The  king  promised   all  the  favour  in 
his  power  ;  but  hinted  what  had  been  irregular  in 
their  former  sovernment ;   whereupon  Mr.  Mather 
unilertook  that,   upon  (he  first  word,  they  should 
reform  any  irregularities  they  should   be  advised 
of,  antl  Lord  Wharton  offered  to  be  their  guaran- 
tee.    The  king  then  said,  that  he  would  give  orders 
(hat  Sir  ludmund  Andros  should  be  removed,  and 
called  to  account  for  his  mal-administration,  and 
that  the  king  and  queen  should  be  proclaimed  by 
the  former  magistrates.     Mr.  Mather  was  a  faith- 
ful agent,  aad  was  unwearied  in  securing  friends] 
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[for  his  country.  Besides  several  of  the  nobility 
anil  principal  commoners,  he  ii;ul  ensrnged  the 
whole  body  of  the  dissenting'  ministers,  whose 
■weififht,  at  that  time,  was  far  from  inconsiderable. 

The  family  of  Ashurst  had  always  been  friendly 
to  New  England.  The  (irst  addresses  after  the  resto- 
ration were  sent  to  Mr.  Ashursf,  Mr.  I>cverct,  and 
Mr.  Richard  lintchinson,  to  be  delivered  tolhe  kin^'. 
Sir  Henry  Aslmrst,  a  member  of  parliament,  was 
more  particularly  eniraired  at  (his  time  by  Mr.  Ma- 
ther, who  desired  that  he  might  be  empowered  by 
the  colony  to  appear  as  their  agent.  Sir.  Haml)- 
den,  another  member,  also  shewed  great  friend- 
ship. The  house  of  commons  voted  the  taking 
away  the  charters  of  the  plantations  to  be  a  griev- 
ance, and  a  bill  passed  the  house  for  restoring 
charters,  and  the  New  England  charters  were  ex- 
pressly mentioned  ;  but  whilst  the  bill  lay  in  the 
house  of  lords,  the  parliament,  sooner  than  ex- 
pected, was  prorogued,  the  king  going  to  Ireland. 
The  king,  from  the  beginning,  discovered  a  design 
to  reserve  the  ai)pointment  of  the  governor  to  him- 
self. It  was  in  vain,  after  losing  this  chance  in 
parliatncnl,  to  try  lor  the  restoration  of  the  old 
charter.  .\  new  charter,  with  as  many  of  the  old 
privileges  as  could  be  obtained,  was  all  th;it  could 
be  hoped  for.  h\  the  mean  time,  application  was 
made  for  express  powerand  authority  to  be  granted 
to  the  colony  to  exercise  government  according  to 
the  old  charter,  until  a  new  could  be  settled. 
This  was  obtained,  lietfers  arrived  in  Engl.ind, 
shortly  after  (he  king's  order  to  the  old  magis- 
trates, from  Sir  I'Jdmund  Andros,  Mr.  Dudley, 
&c,  romplaining  of  their  u=.agc.  Nicholson  and 
I'sher  came  to  London  also  with  their  complaints, 
and  the  Iiulians  falling  upon  Piscalaqua  about  the 
same  time,  it  was  imputed  to  the  revolution  in  the 
Massar!iu«et(s,  and  the  friends  of  New  England 
uerc  afraid  the  powers  would  be  recalled,  and  a 
governor  sent  over  w  illiout  delay. 

The  letters  (liJ  not  arrive  in  New  England  until 
very  late  in  the  year,  but  came  very  opj)orliinely 
to  calm  the  commotions,  which  had  very  much  in- 
creased there.  Sir  I'^ilmund,  his  servatit  having 
cnticcil  (he  centinel  to  drink,  and  then  to  suffer 
hiiu  to  Iwr  upon  gnani  in  hi^  stead,  escaped  from 
tlic  ensile,  ami  went  to  Uhode  island,  whore  Major 
Sanford  .slopped  him,  and  sent  him  b:iek  lollie 
caslle  again.  The  first  opporlunily  alter  the  ar- 
rival of  the  king's  orih-r,  he  willi  Mr.  Dudley  and 
several  others  I'lnbarkeil  for  I'Jiiglaiid.  The  ge- 
neral court  thought  it  advisabh-  to  send  over  two 
of  their  members  to  join  with  Sir  Henry  Ashhurst 
and  Mr.  Mather  in  maintaining  their  charges 
against  their  Oj  presior?,  as  well  as  in  soliciting 


the  restoration  of  the  charter,  with  such  additional 
j)rivileges  as  should  be  thought  proper,  viz. 
Elisha  Cooke  and  Thomas  Oakes,  both  of  them 
assi.stanls.  Mr. Cooke  was  a  gentleman  of  good 
understanding,  and  had  been  well  educated,  liad 
always  adhered  sf iflly  to  the  old  charter,  and  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  assistants  declined  rcassuming  it, 
he  alone  was  in  favour  it.  Mr.  Oakes  was  a  man  of 
no  less  consequence,  but  attached  to  the  same  side, 
having  been  some  time  a  represent:itive  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  and  not  of  the  assistants  when  they 
refused  to  reassume.  They  were  instructed,  among 
other  things,  to  solicit  in  parliament  or  elsewhere 
the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  charter,  and  all 
its  rights  and  privileges,  civil  and  sacred,  and  if 
there  should  be  opportunity,  to  endeavour  the  ob- 
taining such  farther  privileges  as  might  be  of  be- 
nefit to  the  colony.  The  agents  disagreed,  and 
by  this  means  certain  articles  intended  against  Sir 
Edmund  were  never  signed  by  them,  lie  ob- 
tained some  time  after  the  government  of  Virginia, 
where  he  died.  Mr.  Dudley  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  New  York,  and  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1690,  was  at  Boston  in  his  way  to  his  jjost. 
Nicholson  endeavoured  forihe  government  of  New 
York,  but  had  not  interest  to  carry  if,  and  was  ap- 
pointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  under 
Lord  Howard  of  Ellinghau). 

The  war  with  the  Indians,  which  began  before 
the  revolution  of  government,  continued  all  the 
year  alter.  Madockawando,  sachem  of  the  Pe- 
nobscots,  who  came  into  Pcmaquid,  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where  he  arrived  just  about  the  time  the 
govertror  was  confined.  The  authority  treated 
him  kindly  and  sent  him  home,  and  at  the  same 
time  wrote  to  St.  Custine,  and  desired  him  to  use 
his  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  offered  him 
safe  conduct  if  he  inclined  to  come  to  Boston. 
Madockawando  had  i)romised  his  interest  for  re- 
demption of  the  captives  uhicli  had  been  taken, 
and  for  pulling  an  enil  to  the  war;  but  both  he 
and  (,'asline  deceived  the  govermnent.  .Madocka- 
wando proved  a  most  virulent  enemy. 

The  Indians  of  Penicook,  upon  Merrimack 
river,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  i6S9,  professing 
great  friendship  lo  Major  \\  aldron  ol'Quocheclio, 
were  civilly  treated  by  him,  and  one  ol  ilieir  chiefs 
was  lodged  in  his  garcison.  The  Indiaii,  in  the 
niglil,  opened  (he  gate  lo  a  great  numix  r  of  .Saco 
and  i'enicook  Indians,  who  lay  hoveriii>;  round 
il.  Tliey  kdlwl  the  niajor  and  'JJ  others,  and 
carried  away  'J9  captives,  and  |)lMiider<-d  and 
burnt  the  neighbouring  houses.  The  anl'iorily 
at  Bo  Ion  were  f(|nally  anxious  lor  the  protection 
and  delence  of  the  people,  as  if  they  had  bjciij 
'J  I  2 
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[within  the  colony,  and  sent  out  forces  for  Ihcir 
relief.  Iiitclliirfncc  arrived  soon  .-liter,  of  mischief 
done  in  several  parts  of  the  county  of  York,  or 
province  ol  Maine,  and  on  the  22d  of  Au<jusf,  the 
fort  at  IVinaquid,  the  command  of  which  (being 
earrisoncd  by  14  men  ojdy)  was  given  to  one 
vVeemes,  an  oHicer  Sir  Edmund  had  left  there, 
was  besiegotl  by  the  Indians.  It  was  so  situated 
as  to  be  overlooiied  from  a  rock  near  to  it.  From 
Ihence  the  Irulians  galled  the  garrison  to  such  de- 
gree, that  the  next  day  they  capitulated  \ipon 
terms,  which  were  kept  with  Indian  faith,  some 
of  the  men  being  butchered  and  the  others  carried 
captive.  There  were  no  hopes  of  security  by  sea 
or  land,  the  French  from  Quebec  instigating  tiie 
Indians,  and  joining  parties  with  them,  and  the 
French  from  Acadia,  by  their  small  privateers, 
infesting  the  coasts,  and  taking  many  vessels.  In 
the  winter,  therefore,  the  general  court  were  medi- 
tating an  attempt  both  upon  Port  Royal  and  Que- 
bec. Sir  William  Phips  came  to,  New  England 
in  the  summer  of  IC89.  He  was  thought  the  fit- 
test person  ibr  the  command  of  the  forces.  Eight 
small  vessels,  with  700  or  800  men,  was  thought  a 
sufficient  force  for  Port  Royal. 

(Jtmo  iG90.)  — The  fleet  sailed  the  28th  of 
April,  and  returned  the  30th  of  May.  The  fort 
at  Port  Royal  being  in  no  capacity  to  stand  a  siege, 
surrendered  with  little  or  no  resistance.  Sir  Wil- 
liam took  possession  (as  appears  by  his  journal) 
of  the  whole  sea-coast  from  Port  Royal  to  Penob- 
scot and  the  New  England  settlements.  The 
plunder  was  thought  equal  to  the  whole  expence. 
But  this  was  conjecture.  The  acquisition  was  so 
easy  that  the  court  were  confirmed  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  design  upon  Canada.  Besides,  the 
ravages  begun  upon  the  frontiers  by  French  and 
Indians,  as  soon  as  the  spring  opened,  made  it 
appear  more  necessary  than  ever.  Casco  fort, 
with  above  100  persons,  was  besieged  and  taken, 
whilst  the  forces  were  gone  to  Port  Royal.  There 
was  a  still  further  inducement,  they  hoped  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  the  king's  favour,  and  to 
obtain  the  establishment  of  their  government.  A 
•mall  vessel  had  been  sent  to  England  express,  the 
beginning  of  April,  with  a  representation  of  the 
exposed  state  of  the  colony,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  reduction  of  Canada,  and  praying  (or  a  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  anil  a  immber  of  the 
king's  frigates  to  attack  the  French  by  sea,  whilst 
the  colony  forces  should  march  by  land  and  per- 
form their  parts.  Now  their  hands  were  too  full  in 
England  to  give  any  attention  to  this  proposal ; 
but  the  Massachusetts  determined  to  proceed,  and 
Connecticut  and  New  York  engaged  to  furnish  a 


body  of  men.  Two  thousand  Mere  expected  to 
march  by  lake  Cliamplain  and  attick  Montreal, 
at  the  same  time  that  (lie  forces  by  sea  should  be  be- 
fore Quebec.  I(  was  late  in  the  season  to  under- 
take this  great  afl'air,  but  they  tarried  longer  than 
otherwise  thej  would  have  done,  in  expectation  of  the 
stores  they  had  sent  for  to  England.  None  arriving, 
the  9lh  of  August  the  fleet  sailcil  from  Nanlasket. 
There  were  between  "JO  and  40  vi'ssels,  great  and 
small,  the  largest  of  41  guns  and  200  men,  perhaps 
not  of  superior  strength  to  a  sixth-rale  man  of  war, 
the  whole  number  of  men  about  2000.  They  did 
not  arrive  before  Quebec  until  the  5th  of  Octob?'r. 
(ireat  depeiulence  was  had  upon  a  division  of  the 
French  force,  but  it  happcjud  most  unfortunately, 
that  the  forces  designed  against  Montreal  had  re- 
treated, and  the  news  of  it  had  reached  Montreal 
before  the  fleet  arrived  at  Que!)ec,  so  that  Count 
Froiilenac,  the  French  general,  was  able  to  employ 
the  whole  strength  of  Canada  against  this  little 
army.  This  must  have  struck  a  damp  uj)on  the 
spirits  of  the  English  forces,  and  they  could  have 
but  little  hopes  of  succeeding.  Le  Hontan,  a 
French  writer,  says,  "  the  general  was  at  Mont- 
real when  he  heard  the  news  of  the  fleet's  being  in 
the  river,  and  that,  if  the  English  had  made  their 
descent  before  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  or  two  days 
after,  ihcy  would  have  carried  the  place  without 
striking  a  blow,  there  not  being  200  French  in  the 
city,  which  lay  open  and  exposed  on  all  hands, 
but  that  they  lost  three  days  in  consulting  before 
they  came  to  a  resolution."  Success  is  wisdom 
with  mankind  in  general :  from  the  ill  success  of 
this  undertaking,  both  English  and  French  writers 
have  treated  it  with  ridicule  and  peculiar  con- 
tempt. The  next  morning  after  the  fleet  arrived, 
Sir  William  sent  a  summons  ashore.  If  it  was 
too  pompous,  the  answer  was  too  insolent.  The 
English  were  called  heretics  and  traitors,  and  told 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  revolution.  New 
England  and  Canada  would  have  been  all  one. 
The  French  say  the  major  who  carried  the  sum- 
mons was  threatened  with  a  gibbet,  and  had  like  to 
have  swooned.  No  notice  is  taken  of  this  in  the 
English  journals  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  true.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  land  the  next  day,  (the  7th), 
but  the  violence  of  the  wind  prevented.  The  8th 
they  landed  all  the  effective  men,  amounting  to 
between  1200  and  1300.  They  were  fired  upon 
from  the  woods  by  French  and  Indians,  and 
marched  in  disorder,  and  did  not  attempt  to  cross 
Charles  river,  which  liiy  between  them  and  the 
town.  Night  overtook  them.  Upon  examining 
a  deserter,  he  gave  them  such  an  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  French,  as  discouraged  them  from] 
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[advancing  any  farther.  Tlie  ships  were  drawn 
up  the  next  evening  before  tlic  town  :  they  did 
little  damage  to  the  enemy,  but  were  mucli  shatter- 
ed by  the  cannon  from  tlieir  batteries.  The  forces 
continued  asliore  until  the  Nth,  rather  upon  the 
defensive,  ■when  they  embarked  with  precipitation. 
A  council  of  war  was  called  the  next  day,  and 
proposals  were  made  for  another  attem|)t,  after  a 
few  days  refreshment  for  the  men  ;  but  tempes- 
tuous weather  came  on,  wiiich  drove  some  of  the 
vessels  <rom  tlieir  anchors  and  scattered  tlie  whole 
fleet,  and  tiiey  made  the  best  of  their  way  i)nck  to 
Boston,  where  Sir  William  arrived  tiie  19th  of 
Novemljer.  Some  of  the  fleet  were  blown  off  to 
the  West  indies,  one  was  lost  upon  Anticosta, 
and  two  or  three  were  wrecked  or  never  heard  of. 
It  appears  by  manuscript  letters,  that  about  200 
men  were  lost  by  the  enemy  and  sickness.  The 
small-pox,  which  prevailed  in  Boston  before  tliey 
sailed,  iiad  got  into  the  army  :  many  died  of  the 
cam|)  disease  after  tlieir  return,  and  spread  tlie 
infection  among  the  inhabitants  of  Hostoii.  This 
was  a  humbling  stroke  to  New  England.  The 
return  of  the  New  York  and  Connecticut  forces 
•was  tiic  most  visible  cause  of  the  disappointment. 
"Walley,  who  had  the  command  of  the  land  forces, 
gave  in  a  journal  of  his  proceedings  to  the  general 
court.  II  is  conduct  was  censured  by  particular 
persons,  but  there  was  no  public  inquiry. 

The  government  was  utterly  un|)reparcd  for  the 
return  of  the  forces.  They  seem  to  have  presumed 
not  O'liy  upon  success,  but  upon  the  enemy's  trea- 
sure to  bi'ar  the  charge  of  tlie  expedition.  The 
soldiers  were  upon  the  point  of  mutiny  for  want  of 
their  wages.  It  was  utterly  impracticable  to  raise, 
in  a  few  days,  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  be 
necessary.  An  act  waspnssed  forlevj'ingthe  sum, 
but  the  men  could  not  stay  until  it  should  be 
brouirhl  into  the  treasury.  The  extreme  difficulty 
to  which  the  government  was  thus  reduced,  was 
the  occasion  of  the  first  bills  of  credit  ever  issued 
in  the  colonies,  as  a  substitute  in  the  place  of 
money.  The  debt  was  paid  by  paper  notes  from 
two  shillings  to  ten  pounds  denomination,  which 
notes  were  to  be  received  for  payment  of  tlie  tax 
which  was  to  be  levied,  and  all  other  payments  in 
the  treasury.  This  was  a  new  experiment.  They 
had  better  credit  than  King  James's  leather  money 
in  Ireland,  al)out  the  same  time;  but  llie  notes 
would  not  command  money,  nor  any  commodities 
at  money  price.  Sir  William  Fliips,  it  is  said, 
exchanged  a  large  sum,  at  par,  in  order  to  give 
them  credit.  The  soldiers  in  general  were  gre.it 
sufferers,  and  could  get  no  more  than  12  or  14 
thillings  in  the  pound.  As  the  time  of  payment 
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of  the  tax  approached,  the  credit  of  the  notes  was 
raised,  and  the  government  allowing  five  per  cent, 
to  those  who  paid  their  taxes  in  notes,  they  be- 
came better  than  money.  Tli is  was  gain  to  ihe 
possessor,  but  it  did  not  restore  to  the  poor  soldier 
what  he  had  lost  by  the  discount.  Sir  Willi;iin 
Phii>s,  after  a  few  weeks  tarry  in  Boston,  emb;irk- 
cd  tor  England,  to  solicit  an  expedition  from 
thence  against  Canada,  the  government  at  the 
same  time  sending  their  humble  address  to  their 
Majesties,  shewing  the  necessity  of  it. 

Whilst  the  forces  were  gone  to  Canada,  and  the 
event  uncertain,  the  Indians  pretended  to  be  dis- 
posed to  peace.  Major  Pike  and  Major  Hutchin- 
son, two  of  the  assistants,  were  appointed  to  treat 
with  them  at  Wells,  but  nothing  was  done.  On 
the  29th  of  November,  six  ot'  the  chiefs,  viz. 
Edgeremet,  Toqualmot,  Watonibamet,  Naielum- 
buit,  Walombee,  and  John  Hawkins,  brought  in 
10  captives;  and  in  behalf  of  the  Penicook,  Win- 
napissiaukec,  Ossapy,  Pigwncket,  Amascogirin, 
Pejepscot,  Kennebeck  Indians,  and  all  adjacent 
places,  within  the  territories  of  those  sagamores,, 
agreed  upon  a  truce  until  the  1st  of  May  ensuing, 
upon  which  day  they  were  to  meet  at  the  house  of 
Lieutenant  Storer,  in  Wells,  and  to  bring  in  all 
the  English  captives,  and  to  settle  articles  for  a 
firm  and  lasting  peace.  This  agreement  was  made 
at  Siigadahoc,  with  Captain  John  Alden,  ap|)oint- 
ed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  that  purpose. 
li\  consequence  of  this  truce  the  land  enjoyed  rest 
for  the  winter. 

(ylnno  JG9I.)  —  At  the  day  appointed,  Mr. 
Danforth,  the  deputy  governor,  and  several 
others,  with  a  proper  guard,  repaired  to  Wells, . 
but  no  Indians  appeared.  Captain  Converse  went 
out,  and  meeting  with  some  of  them,  they  came 
in,  bringing  two  captives  with  them,  and  j)ro- 
miscd  in  20  days  to  bring  in  all  the  rest.  The 
deputy  governor  returned  ilisappointed,  and  a 
fresh  supply  of  35  men  were  sent  to  Storer's  house, 
where  they  were  scarcely  arrived  when,  on  June 
9th,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  garrison  by 
200  Indians,  with  Moxus,  a  noted  sachem,  at 
their  head  ;  but  the  fortunate  arrival  of  these  re- 
cruits prevented  the  enemy  from  succeeding. 
Divers  were  killed  at  Berwick,  Exeter,  and  cape 
Nidduck.  A  small  army  was  sent  into  the  e. 
country  by  sea,  which  landed  .at  Maquot,  and 
marched  to  Pejepscot,  but  met  with  none  of  the 
enemy.  As  the  English  were  re-embaiking,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Indian.^.  Their 
vessels  were  agrouiiil.  English  and  Indians  kept 
firing  all  night.  The  Indians  were,  by  ihis  army, 
diverted  from  going  over  to  the  isles  of  Shoals,] 
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[wliicli  (licy  inforulcd  (oliavc  done.  The  fronliers 
were  iinmoli'sted  aflcr  this,  until  the  SSlli  of  Sep- 
tember, when  seven  jicopU:  were  killed  iind  taken 
at  I5er\vick,  and  tlie  next  day,  between  20  and  ^0 
nt  Sand\-beach  ;  and  in  October,  a  family  was 
destroycil  at  Rowley,  and  another  at  Haverhill. 
On  the  25tli  of  .laiuiary,  the  town  of  York  was 
destroj'ed.  Most  of  (he  houses  were  unjTuarded. 
A  ^un,  fired  by  the  Indians,  caused  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  run  to  their  doors.  They  found 
themselves  surrounded  with  Indians;  about  50  of 
the  Enijlishwcre  killeii  upon  the  spot,  and  near  100 
made  eaptives.  The  minister,  Shubael  Dumnicr, 
who  V.  as  in  great  esteem,  was  shot  dead  as  he  was 
mounting  liis  horse  at  his  door,  and  his  wife  and 
family  made  jirisoners.  They  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  four  foitified  houses  only  liolding  out 
against  (hem,  viz.  Alcock's,  Preblcs's,  llarraan's, 
and  Norton's.  A  party  of  men  were  sent  from 
Portsmouth,  but  too  late  to  give  relief. 

Whilst  the  eolony   was  thus  distressed  within 
themselves,    their  enemies   in   JMigland  took   the 
advantage  of  their  distresses,  and  used  them  as  an 
argument  against   the  restitution    of  (he  eharter, 
imputing  all  to  the  bad  administration  of  govern- 
ment.    The  dift'erence  between   (heir  agents  also 
increased.     Mr.  Wiswall,  a  minister  of  Plymouth 
colony,  a  gentleman  of  piety  and  learning,  was  in 
Boston  when  Mr.  Cooke  and  Oakes  were  about  to 
embark,  and  he  was  desired  to  go  with  them.     He 
had  no  credentials,      lie  joined  in  politics  with  Mr. 
Cooke,  rather  than  with  Mr.  Mather.     The  peo- 
ple of  Plymouth  were  extremely  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing a  separate  government,  but  if  that  could 
not  be  ol)(ained,  they  chose  to  be  aimcxed  to  tlie 
Massachusetts  rather  than  New  York.       When 
Mr.   Slaughter   was  appointed  governor   of  New 
York,  Plymouth   was  put    into   his    conmiission, 
Imt  by  (he    industry   and   discreet  ap])lication  of 
Mr.    Mather,    the   commission    was  altered.     An 
order  after  (his  was  issued  to   the   lords  eliief  jus- 
tices Holt  and    Pollexfen,  and    the   attorney   and 
solicitor-general,  to  draw  up  a  new  charter  for  the 
Massachusetts,  and  Plymouth  was  included  in  it. 
'\\'hen  Mr.  Wiswall  understood  this,   he  opposed 
it,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  separate  grant.     This 
o(len;led  (he  soliei(or-genend,  and  he  struck  oat 
Plymouth,  and  i(  was  affain  intended  they  should 
be  annexed  to    New    York.       When    (his    news 
reached    the   eolony   of   Plymouth,    many  peojile 
were  alarmed,  yet  their  general  eouit  ])(rsis(ed  in 
ilesiring  Sir  He  nry  Ashurs(,  their  agent,  (o  apply 
for  a   separate    charter,    without  signifying  that 
they   chose    to   be  joined    to   the    Massacliusetts 
ratbcr  than  to  New    York  ;  nor  could  they  raiic 


any  money,  the  people  abotit  Bristol,  Dartmouth, 
&c.  pretending  that  there  were  no  liopes  of  any 
charter  for  them,  nor  the  Massachusetts  neither. 
The  sentiments  of  many  of  the  best  men  in  the 
colony  were  known  to  Mr.  Mather,  otherwise,  it 
is  not  improbable,  Plymouth  would  finally  have 
been  included  in  New  York  commission,  although 
near  300  miles  distant. 

When   Mr.  Mather  found   it  impossible   to  ob- 
tain the   restitution   of  the   olil  charter,  his   next 
care  was  to  preserve  as  many  of  the  privileges  con- 
tained in  it  as  he  coidd.     Sir  Henry  Ashurst  join- 
ed with  him  in  all  his  measures.     Mr.  Cooke  was 
for  the  old  charter,  or  none  at  all.     Mr,  Oakes, 
the  other  agent,  joined  with  Mr.  Cooke.     It  was 
doublful  whether  they  had  authority,  by  their  in- 
structions, to  solicit  for  any  other.     In   the  first 
draught  of  a  new  charter,  the  governor  only  was 
reserved  to  the  king,   the  deputy  governor  and 
council,  and  other  oflicers,  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  people,  and  the  governor  had  no  negative  in 
any  case.     Tliis  draught  was  made  by  (he  attor- 
ney-general, according  to  what  lie  took  to  be  tiic 
king's    mind,    as  expressed  in    council.     It   was 
presented  at  the  council-board   the   Stii  of  June 
JG91,  when  it  was   objected,  that,    "  by  such   a 
charter  as  this,  the  king's  governor  would  be  made 
a  governor  of  clouts  ;"  and   an  order  passed  for 
preparing  the  heads  of  another  draught.      Wiien 
they   were  prepared,   a  copy  was   given  to    Mr. 
Mather,  with  an  order  from  their  lordships,  that, 
"  if  the  agents  were  not   satisfied   therewith,   (hey 
should  bring  in  their   obj<'clions   to  the  attorney- 
general."     Mr.  Mather  was  so  dissatisfied,  that  ho 
declared  he  Mould  sooner  ])art  with  liis   litis  than 
consent  to  them.     He  was  told  "  the  consent  of  the 
agents  was  not  desired;  the  agents  of  New  Eng- 
land were  not  plenipotentiaries   from  a  sovereign 
state;   if  they  declared  they  would  not  submit  to 
the  king's  pleasure,  his   Majesty  world  setde  the 
country,  and  they  miglit  take  what  would  follow." 
Sir   Henry  Ashurst,  with   Mr,  Mather,  drew  up 
notwithstanding  their  objections   against  (he   mi- 
nutes, insisting  upon  the  king's  promise,  and  that 
charters  might  as  well  be  refusecf  to  be  restored  to 
any  of  the  corporations  in    England,  where  they 
had  been  taken  away,   as  to  New  England.     The 
objections  were  jiresentcd   to  the  a((orney-general 
and  laid  before  (he  council,  and    a   copy    sent  to 
the  king  in  I'landers,  but  all  had  no  efiect.     The 
king  approved    of  the  minutes,   and   disliked  the 
objections  made   to  them,    and   the   charter    was 
drawn  up  by   Mr.  Blailhwait  according  to  them. 
The  only  question    with  (he  agents  was,   whether 
to  submit  to  this  new  settlement,  or  to  signify  to] 
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[the  ministers  of  state  that  they  had  rather  have  no 
clcirtcrat  Jill.  Mr.  Cooke  eoiilitiued  firm  to  !ii.s 
first  prinriph's,  aii'.l  as  he  woiikl  neviT  lake  any 
one  steplowanls  obt.iinin!;  tlie  charier,  so  he  ntler- 
]y  refused  lo  accept  ot'it  uhen  i^raiiled,  ;ind  he  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  Cohmy  iVom  aeee]ilini^  it 
also.  Mr.  Wiswali's  principles  and  conduct  were 
the  same  with  Mr.  (A)oke's,  antl  lie  endeavoured 
to  prejudice  the  colony  ol  Plyinoulh  airain>t  the 
charter.  'J'he  nominaliou  of  (he  officers  reserved 
to  the  crown  was  lefl,  for  the  fir^t  lime,  lo  the 
Dijenls,  or  rallier  to  Mr.  Mather,  who  was  con- 
sidered ns  i//slar  omnium. 

SirAVilliain  Pliips  was  the  person  recommended 
for  jTovernor.  He  had  been  chosen  by  the  colony 
an  assislant  Ihe  year  before,  and  was  acceptable  to 
the  people  in  i;;ener<'>l.  Mr.  Sloujililon  had  been 
a))pi)iiited  deputy  president  by  King'  James,  and 
ailhouirh  he  iiad  not  recovered  iiis  interest  so  far, 
with  the  people,  as  to  oljtain  a  vote  for  an  assistant, 
yet  lie  stood  well  with  many  persons  of  influence, 
particularly  with  Mr.  Mather  Ihe  son,  who  wrote 
to  his  father  in  favour  of  him.  Mr.  Adilington 
the  secretary  was  at  that  time  secretary  to  the 
colony.  The  emoluments  of  that  office  were  small, 
compared  with  (he  duty,  and  so  he  was  in  le^s 
danicer  of  a  compefitor.  The  i?8  counsellors  were 
persons  of  the  best  characters  in  (he  several  |)arts 
of  the  colonics,  of  which,  by  Ihe  charter,  they  were 
to  be  inhabitants  or  pniprii  tors.  h'everal  who 
had  been  of  the  assistants  chosen  by  (he  people, 
were  left  out  of  (he  number,  Mr.  Cooke  in  par(i- 
cular,  also  Tliomas  Danforth,  Willium  lirowne, 
William  .lohnson,  John  Smith,  'I'homas  Oakes, 
and  .leremiah  Swayne.  All  these,  except  Mr. 
Browne,  who  was  su|)poseil  to  have  been  loo  com- 
pliant with  .Sir  Eduiund,  were  riijidly  attached  to 
the  old  charter,  and  Mr.  Mather,  no  doubt,  ex- 
pected they  would  appear  in  oi)|)ositiou  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Ihe  new  ;  for  however  extraordinary  it 
may  appear,  Ihe  people  of  the  country  were  far 
from  beinir  unanimous  in  sul)millini;  to  it,  e.\pect- 
in<jtliiit  if  it  should  be  refused,  they  migiit  main- 
tain (heir  risjlit  (o  their  old  privilesjes.  They 
tlioujrht  it  would  b(>  a  sinirular  hard  case,  that  the 
cflccis  of  the  lale  despotism  mu^t  be  felt  by  them 
alone  of  all  their  IMajesties  subjects;  all  other 
charters,  whethertliere  had  been  judgments  against 
them,  or  whelher  there  had  been  a  surretuler  only, 
being  by  one  means  or  other  restored.  lJu(,  it  was 
said,  there  was  this  dillereuce  between  (he  case  of 
the  Massacliusetis  and  most  of  Ihe  other  charters. 
In  <";eneral,  there  was  no  room  for  legal  exception 
to  the  powers  exercised  by  the  corporations,  but 


the  Massachusetts  charter  not  being  intended, 
when  it  was  granted,  for  such  government  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  exercised  in  a  colony  remote  from  its 
n)other  country,  a  reversion  of  the  former  jndg- 
luent  would  have  been  of  no  service  ;  and  Sir 
fi'eorge  Treby  declared  to  Mr.  Mather,  Sir  John 
.Somers  and  the  two  lords  chief  justices  being 
l>resent  and  assenting  to  it,  that  "  it  the  judgment 
aijaii.st  the  charier  should  be  reversed,  and  the  go- 
vermnenl  should  exercise  those  powers  whicli,  be- 
fore the  f/tio  zcarranio,  they  had  done,  a  new  writ 
would  issue  out  against  them  in  Westminsler-hall, 
and  there  would  be  a  judgmctit  against  them, 
and  such  an  one,  as  that  there  would  be  no  room 
for  a  w  rit  of  error."  By  the  old  charter,  it  was 
said,  they  h  id  power  to  imprison  or  inflict  punish- 
ment in  (Tiiiiinal  cases,  according  to  the  course  of 
corporations  in  England,  but  (hat  unless  capital 
cases  be  expressly  mentioned,  the  jjower  would 
not  reach  them;  tliat  no  power  was  given  to  erect 
judicatories  or  courts  for  (jrobate  of  wills,  or  with 
ailmirally  jurisdiction,  nor  any  power  to  constitute 
a  house  of  deputies  or  represeniatives,  nor  to  im- 
]50se  taxes  on  the  inhabiiaiits,  nor  to  incorporate 
towns,  colleges,  schools,  &c.  which  powers  and 
privileges  had  been  notwithstanding  usurped. 
Whether  many  of  the  corporations  in  E  igland 
had  not  deviated  as  much  from  their  original  con- 
stitution, and  whether  particular  persons  are  not 
punishable  for  usurpations,  and  not  the  cor|)ora- 
tion  itselfexlinguislied  or  dissolved,  as  was  urged 
in  Ihe  ca^c  of  the  city  of  Loudon,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  determine. 

(AiDio  IC92.)— Sir  William  Fiiips  arrived  at 
Boston,  with  the  charter,  the  Itth  of  May  1G92. 
He  issueil  writs  for  a  general  assembly,  which  met 
the  8th  of  June  (()llowing. 

Althotigh  a  party  was  formed  which  opposed  a 
submission  to  the  charter,  yet  a  majority  of  the 
court  wisely  and  thankfully  accepted  it,  and  ap- 
pointed a  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  for  "  grant- 
ing a  safe  arrival  to  his  excellency  (he  governor 
and  (he  IJev.  Mr.  Increase  Mather,  who  have 
indus(riousIy  endeavoureil  the  service  of  this  peo- 
ple, and  have  brought  over  wiih  them  a  settlement 
of  government,  in  which  their  Majesties  have 
graciously  given  us  (the  colony)  distinguishing, 
marks  of  (heir  royal  favour  and  goodness." 

Chap.   IV. 

Frotn   Ihe  charter   in    IbOl,  until  the  arrival  of 

Govt  rnor  Dudlej/  in  1 702. 

Til F,  first  |)lanlers  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 

removed  to  America,  expecting  there  to  enjoy] 
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[civil  and  rdi<iious  liberty  in  a  greater  degree  than 
tlieir  fello\v-snl)jcc(s  at  that  time  enjoyed  it  in  Eng- 
land. The  country  to  which  they  removed  was 
claimed  by  the  crown  of  England,  by  right  of 
discovery.  Tiie  ])roperty  of  a  very  large  tract,  in 
whicli  Massachusetts  bay  is  contained,  had  been 
granted  to  a  certain  corporation  called  the  Council 
of  Plymouth  in  Devon.  This  council  made  a 
grant  of  Massachusetts  bay  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell 
and  others,  who  intended  to  send  out  planters  and 
servants,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  tiie  proprie- 
tors in  England.  An  incorporation  was  thouglit 
necessary,  and  a  charter  was  obtained  from  King 
Charles,  which  some  manuscripts  say  cost  the  com- 
pany 2000/.  sterling.  'I'lie  principal  undertakers 
were  Puritans;  planters  and  ministers  of  the  same 
persuasion,  together  with  st-rvants,  cattle,  and  all 
necessaries  for  beginning  a  colony,  were  sent  over  ; 
the  cxpence  of  which  was  very  great.  Subscriptions 
were  slowly  paid,  and  a  cloud  arose  very  early 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  colony ;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
pelled by  a  pro|)osal  from  .Johnson,  Winthroj), 
and  several  other  Puritans  of  good  families  and 
estates,  to  remove  to  America ;  provided  they 
might  carry  the  charter  with  them,  and  manage 
the  allairs  of  the  colony  without  any  dependence 
upon  such  of  the  company  as  should  remain  in 
England.  This,  by  some,  was  thought  irregular; 
but  after  consultation  it  was  agreed  to.  The  re- 
moval of  so  many  persons  of  character  induced  a 
great  number  of  others,  of  the  same  opinions,  who 
Mere  not  of  the  company,  to  remove  with  or  fol- 
low after  them,  and  put  themselves  under  their 
protection  and  government.  They  complained  of 
the  then  reigning  prince,  that  he  deprived  his 
subjeclsof  their  just  rights,  and  had  no  regard  to 
the  great  charter  of  the  kingdom.  What  depen- 
dence then  could  rationally  be  placed  upon  a 
speci.al  charter  to  a  small  part  of  his  subjects  in 
America  ?  They  were  soon  convinced  that  it  was 
an  insufficient  security.  A  circumstantial  account 
of  an  attempt  to  vacate  it  the  second  year  after 
their  removal,  we  have  in  a  letter  to  the  governor 
from  Emanuel  Downing,  father  of  Sir  George 
Downing. 

In  16^8,  a  formal  demand  was  made  of  the 
surrender  of  their  charter,  which  was  refused,  and 
other  proceedings  lollowed,  which  would  have 
issued  in  a  final  decisive  judgment  carried  into 
execution,  and  probably  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
plantation,  if  the  change  of  affairs  in  England  had 
not  prevented.  Upon  this  change  the  colony  be- 
came a  favourite:  the  principal  men  were  the  i/i- 
timate  friends  of  the  leading  members  of  parlia- 


ment, Pym,  Hambden,  &c.  who  had  been  en- 
gaged with  them,  and  from  time  to  time  were  cx- 
l)ected  to  join  them.  Whilst  Cromwell  ruled,  he 
shewed  tlu^m  all  the  indulgence  they  desired. 

From  1 0-10  to  iGtiO,  they  approached  very  near 
to  an  independent  commonwealth ;  and  during 
this  period,  completed  a  syslcMU  of  laws  and  go- 
vermnent,  the  plan  of  which  they  had  before  laid 
and  began  to  execute.  In  this  they  departed  from 
their  charter ;  and  instead  of  making  the  laws  of 
England  the  groundwork  of  their  code,  they  pre- 
ferred the  laws  of  Moses;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  charter  knew  no  representative  body,  they  es- 
tablished one;  and,  although  it  gave  them  no 
power  to  judge  and  determine  capital  offences, 
they  gave  this  jiower  to  the  judicatories  they 
erected.  This  last  provision  became  necessary, 
from  their  distance  from  the  judicatories  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  we  know  ?iot  how  to  excuse  the  persecu- 
tion of  all  who  could  not  conform  to  their  religious 
establishment,  when  their  charier  granted  tolera- 
tion to  all  Christians,  except  Papists. 

For  the  first  30  years,  although  the  governor 
and  assistants  were  annually  chosen  by  the  body 
of  the  people,  yet  they  confined  themselves  to  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  tiimily,  estate,  understand- 
ing, and  integrity  ;  but  as  one  said,  who  lived  at 
the  time  when  King  Charles  commanded  them  to 
fill  np  their  numbers  in  government,  which  they 
had  neglected,  the  new  persons  empowered  were 
I)ii  minorum  gentium  ;  and  one  of  their  divines 
told  them  in  public,  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
undone  by  creeping  statesmen. 

Upon  the  restoration,  not  only  Episcopalians, 
but  Baptists,  Quakers,  Gortonists,  &c.  preferred 
complaints  against  the  col()n3' ;  and  although,  by 
the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  i/oid 
Say,  their  old  friends,  and  of  secretary  Morricc, 
all  Puritans,  King  Charles  confirmed  their  charter, 
yet  he  required  a  toleration  in  religion  and  an 
alteration  in  civil  matters,  neillicr  of  which  were 
fully  complied  with.  The  heirs  of  Fcrdinando 
Gorges  and  of  John  Mason  also  complained  that, 
by  a  liberal  construction,  the  ^^assachusetls  ha<l 
extended  their  bounds  to  comjirehend  the  pro- 
vinces of  Maine  and  Now  nam|)sliire.  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  over  in  IGiij,  to  settle  the  bounds 
of  the  colonies  and  to  make  inquiry  into  their  state 
in  general.  The  Massachnselts  denietl  their  au- 
thority, and  pronounced  the  commission  a  viola- 
tion of  their  charter. 

Notwithstanding  the  acts  of  parliament  for  re- 
gulating and  restraining  the  plantation  trade,  a 
constant  trade  was  carried  on  with  foreign  coun-] 
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[tries  for  contraband  and  enumerated  commodities. 
This  gave  great  offence.  There  was  no  custom- 
house. The  governor  was  the  naval  officer,  wilh 
■whom  or  his  deputy  all  vessels  entered  and  cleared. 
The  governor,  being  annually  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, was  the  more  easily  disposed  to  comply  with 
popidar  opinions.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  ge- 
neral opinion  (hat  acts  of  parliament  had  no  other 
force  than  A^hat  they  derived  from  acts  made  by 
the  general  court  to  establish  or  confirm  them. 
This  could  not  consist  with  the  charter:  by  this 


course  of  sixty  years,  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts bay  hath  been  at  greater  expence,  and  hath 
lost  more  of  its  inhabitants,  than  all  the  other  colo- 
nies upon  the  n.  condnent  taken  together. 

The  two  colonies  of  Massachusetts  bay  and  Now 
Plymouth  were  tolerably  well  peopled ;  but  the 
l)rovince  of  Maine  had  never  been  stocked  Avith 
inhabitants;  and  just  before  the  new  incorpora- 
tion, had  been  depopulated  by  the  wars  with 
French  and  Indians.  The  whole  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  destitute  of  British  inhabitants; 


they  could  make  no  laws  repugnant  to  the  laws  of    and  although  there  were  several  thousand  French, 
Englatid.     Had  liic  corporation  continued  within 
the    realm,  as   was   intended,  (he   comjiany   and 
every  member  must  undoubtedly  have  been  sub- 
ject (o  the  law  of  the  land.     Upon  complaint  made 
by  Edward  Randolph,  who  first  came  over  in  167G, 
and  by  the  repeated  orders  from  the  crown  to  con- 
form to  the  acts  of  trade,  they  passed  an  act  or 
law  of  the  colony,  declaring  that  those  acts  should 
be  executed  there.     For   several  years  they  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  charter.     Ran- 
dolph was  unwraried   in  soliciting  against  them. 
By  repeated  addresses  and  agencies,  they  endea- 
voured to  exculpate  themselves,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose.    In    1G84,  by   a    judgment    or   decree    in 
chancery,  their  charter  was  declared  forft'ited,  and 
their  liberties  were  seized  into  the  king's  hands ; 
and  whatever  opinion  some  had  formed,  that  their 
•ubjection   depended    upon  mutual   compact  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  colony,  they  were  forced 
to  submit  to  superior  power,  and  to  such  form  of 
government  as   King  Charles  the  Second  and  his 
successor  King   James  thought   fit    to  establish. 
Upon  the  first  advice  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,    they   reassumed   their  charter,    and 
earnestly  solicited  a  re-establishment   of  it,  with 
some  necessary  additional  powers;  but  (he  king 
couhl  not  be  [)revailed  upon  to  consent  to  it.     A 
new  charter   was  obtained ;    from   the   arrival  of 
which,  this  second  part  of  their  history   is  to  be 
carried  on. 

Hut  before  wc  proceed,  it  will  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve the  tliflerence  between  the  new  anil  the  old 
charter,  with  respect  (o  the  territory  and  (o  the 
powers  of  goverimienf.  The  new  province  con- 
tained the  whole  of  (he  old  colony,  without  any 
de<luction  or  reserve  ;  and  to  (his  were  ailded  (he 
old    colony   of  New   Plymouth,   (he    province  of 


who  had  been  la(cly  conquered,  yet  they  were  a 
burden,  and  there  could  be  no  dependence  placed 
upon  their  fidelity.     From  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Massachusetts  colony 
had  considered  the  inhabitants  as  part  of  the  co- 
lony, and  had  given  commissions  and  instruction! 
to  persons  for  the  exercise  of  government  there. 
All  the  lands  between  the  province  of  ISIainc  and 
Nova  Scotia  were  uninhabited,  except  at  and  near 
Pemaquid,  where  there  are  a  few  scattering  Eng- 
lish ;  and  upon  (he  principal  rivers,  the  Penobscot, 
Machias,   and   Norridgawock   Indians  hatl    their 
wigwams.     The  bounds  of  this  vast  territory  were 
understood  to  be  (he  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the  n. 
the  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  on 
the  s.  the  Atlantic  on  the  c.  and  the  S.  sea  on  the 
w.  ;  but  within  (he.se  limits  lay  the  provinces  of 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York.     In  the  contro- 
versies with  several  of  the  other  governments,  it 
has  been  urged  against  the   Massachusetts,   that 
their  zc.  boundary  could   be  extended  no  fardier 
than  where  the  Hue  met  with   Rhode  Island  or 
Connecticut.      The    words    in    the    charter    are, 
"  from  the  Atlantic  towards  the  S.sea,  or  w.  as  far 
as  the  colonies  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
the  Naraganset  countr}-."     The  Massachusetts  co- 
lony  was  the  u.  boundary  of  Rhode  Island   and 
Connecticut;  it  was  impossible  therefore  tiic  new 
province,  which  contained  (he  whole  of  the  old  co- 
lony, should,  generally,  be  bounded  zt\  upon  either 
of  (hose  colonies;  and  it  would  be  a  strange  con- 
struction, to  suppose  a  corner  of  Rhode  island  co- 
lony, which   is  but  a  few  n\iles  lioni  the  .Adantic, 
to  be  (he  utmost  limits  (lie  province  was  to  extend 
7C.  ;   for  it   could   (hen   contain   but  a  very   small 
part  ot  (he  old  colony  of  Massachuse((s,  whereas 
(he  wliole  is  expressly  included.      The  onlv  sense 


Maine,  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  (he    the  words  can  bear,   undoubtedly  is  (his,  viz.  (hat 


country  between  (he  province  of  Maine  and  Nova 
Sco(ia,  ns  far  n.  as  (lie  river  St.  Eawrenci-,  also 
Flli/al>c(h  islands,  and  (lie  islands  of  Nantuckc(  and 
Maltha's  Vineyard.  .\  vast  exposed  fronuer  intist 
bring  heavy  burdens  upon  a  government.     In  (he 

TOL.  11. 


the  province  shall  cx(enil  as  (ar  (owards  (he  S.sea, 
or  -<c.  as  Kliode  Klaiul  or  Connecticut  do  extetid. 
Naragaiisct  country,  althouufh  it  lies  hetwetMi 
IJIioiie  Island  and  Connecdcnt,  is  mentioned  after 
Couneclicut,  because  it  was  then  claimed  by  that] 
4   A 
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[colony,  as  within  the  bounds  of  their  charter ;  and 
Uie  Massachusetts  a<]fents  favoured  thntchiim,  anil 
considered  it  as  an  appendaijc  to  Cotniecticul. 

The  governor,  under  tiie  old  charter,  althoujrh 
he  carried  great  porte,  yet  his  share  in  tiic  adminis- 
tralion  was  little  more  than  that  of  any  one  of  tlic 
assistants,  lie  had  the  power  of  callino;  the  ge- 
neral court  upon  urgent  occasions,  so  had  the  de- 
puty governor,  or  major  part  of  the  assistants,  if 
the  governor  diil  not  think  fit  to  do  it ;  but  he 
could  not  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  court ; 
the  vote  of  the  major  part  of  tiie  whole  court  was 
necessary.  He  voted  with  the  assistants,  and  if 
tiicre  was  an  equal  vote,  his  vote  was  twice  counted 
to  make  a  casting  vote.  He  gave  commissions  to 
civil  and  military  oflicers,  but  this  was  merely  a 
ministerial  act,  in  which  nothing  was  left  to  his 
discretion,  all  officers  being  elected  by  the  general 
court.  Under  the  new  charter,  there  must  be  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  general  court,  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May ;  but  the  governor  calls  an  as- 
sembly at  any  other  times  he  thinks  proper,  and  ad- 
journs, prorogues,  and  dissolves  it  at  pleasure.  He 
lias  no  vote  in  the  legislature,  and  does  not,  or  re- 
gularly should  not,  interest  himself  in  matters  in 
debate,  in  council,  or  in  the  house  ;  but  no  act  of 
government  is  valid  without  his  consent.  He  has 
the  appointment  of  all  military  officers  solely,  and 
of  all  officers  belonging  to  the  courts  of  justice, 
■with  the  consent  of  the  council ;  other  civil  officers 
are  elected  by  the  two  houses,  and  he  has  his  nega- 
tive ;  no  money  can  issue  out  of  the  treasury  but 
by  his  warrant,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council. 

The  assistants  or  counsellors,  >mder  the  old 
charter,  were  annually  elected  by  the  votes  of  all 
the  freemen  of  tiie  colony  ;  they  were  not  only, 
with  the  governor,  one  of  the  two  branches  of  le- 
gislature, but  the  stipreiuc  executive  court  in  all 
civil  and  criminal  causes,  except  in  such  cases 
■where,  by  the  laws,  an  appeal  was  allowed  to  the 
general  court.  The  new  charter  provides,  that 
upon  the  last  Wednesday  in  May  annually,  28 
counsellors  shall,  by  the  general  court  or  assembly, 
be  newly  chosen.  At  the  first  election,  it  Wiis 
made  a  question,  whether  by  the  general  court  or 
assembly,  was  intended  the  house  of  representa- 
tives only,  or  the  whole  three  branches  ? — and  it  is 
Landed  down  to  us  by  tradition,  that  after  some 
time  spent  in  messages  and  replies,  the  council  of 
the  former  year  gave  up  the  point,  and  sent  Major 
Whalley,  one  of  their  number,  to  acquaint  the 
house  with  it ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  door,  lie 
lieard  the  speaker  putting  the  question  to  the 
house,  and  finding  they  had  conceded  to  the  coun- 


cil, he  returned  without  delis'ering  liis  message; 
and  a  committee  coming  soon  after  from  the  house 
to  bring  iq)  the  vote,  the  council,  by  this  accident, 
retained  a  privilege  which  they  have  been  in  the 
e.xercise  of  ever  since  ;  and  no  cloubf,  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  owingto  this,  that  any  great  change 
in  the  council  has  been  rarely  eflccteil,  even  when 
there  have  been  very  warm  altercations  between 
the  two  houses  the  preceding  year.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  form  a  second  branch  of  legislature, 
analogous  to  the  second  branch  in  the  British  con- 
stitution. The  colonics  are  notrijie  for  hereditary 
honours,  otherwise  there  seems  no  more  room  for 
exception  to  them  there  than  in  Ireland.  In  the 
charter  governments  of  Connecticut  and  Uhodo 
Island,  this  branch  is  more  ilependenl  upon  the 
people  in  general,  than  the  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  the  first  being  elected  by  the  freemen  in  ge- 
neral, the  last  by  the  freemen  of  their  several 
towns  ;  and  there  have  been  instances  in  those  co- 
lonies, where  the  representatives  have  had  virtue 
enough  to  withstand  popular  prejudices,  when  the' 
council  have  not.  In  the  royal  governments,  as 
they  are  called,  the  council  can  scarely  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  branch;  frequently  they  re- 
ceive their  appointment  from  the  reconuncndation 
of  the  governor  ;  they  arc  always  liable  to  be  sus- 
pended by  him,  and  if  it  be  without  sufficient 
cause,  the  remoteness  of  the  colonies  from  the  place 
where  redress  is  to  be  obtained,  and  thee.xpenceof 
soliciting  it,  arc  very  often  sufficient  to  discourage 
from  applying  for  it.  In  the  Massachusetts,  this 
branch  is  dependent  both  upon  the  governor  and 
people,  and  we  have  seen,  at  diftisrent  limes,  tlie 
influence  of  the  one  or  the  other  over  this  branch, 
according  to  the  degree  of  spirit  and  resolution 
which  has  respectively  j)revailed.  AVe  have  seen 
instances  also  of  counsellors,  who  have  had  forti- 
tude enough  to  resist  an  undue  induen  c  from 
either,  and  who  from  year  to  year  have  had  violent 
opposition  to  their  election.  We  have  seen  .so 
many  good  men  members,  that  we  may  not  give  the 
epithet  to  this  branch  which  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  small  boroughs  in  England.  But  we  have 
often  seen,  that  the  most  likely  way  to  secure  a 
seat  for  many  years  is  to  be  of  no  importance,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  pronounced  defective.  Neither 
in  the  Massachusetts,  nor  in  the  royal  governments, 
do  we  meet  with  that  glorious  independence, 
which  makes  the  house  of  lords  the  bulwark  of 
the  British  constitution,  and  which  has  sometimes 
saved  the  liberties  of  the  people  from  threatened  en- 
croachments, and  at  other  times  put  a  stop  to  ad- 
vances making  upon  the  royal  prerogative. 
The  representatives,  vmderthe  old  charter,  were] 
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f  elected  by  frerraen  only  ;  under  the  Jiew,  every 
rocholdcr  of  40  shillings  sterling  a  year  is  a  voter, 
and  so  is  every  otlier  inliabitant  who  has  forty 
pound  sterling  personal  estate.  The  speaker  of 
the  house  was  at  first  elected,  and  took  tiis  place 
witiiout  any  notice  to  the  governor  ;  and  for  many 
years  after  (lie  present  charter,  there  was  only  the 
formalily  of  notice,  until  disputes  upon  other  points 
•Nvith  the  governor,  caused  him  to  insist  upon  his 
right  of  negativing  the  speaker,  which  the  house 
>vas  obliged,  after  a  long  struggle,  to  submit  to. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  new  charter,  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical constitution.  Liberty  of  conscience  is 
granted  to  all,  except  Papists.  The  agent  sup- 
posed, that  the  power  given  to  the  general  court 
to  make  laws,  was  sufficient  for  supporting  and 
encouraging  such  modesof  worship  and  such  form 
of  church  government  as  should  be  most  agreeable 
to  the  inhabitants  in  general.  At  the  first  session 
of  thegeiK  ral  court,  an  ucl  passed,  establishing  all 
(he  local  laws  of  the  Massachusetts  province,  until 
other  provision  should  be  made.     By  this  law,  the 

1)lalform  of  church  discipline,  among  the  other 
aws,  was  established,  but  the  law  was  disajiproved 
ill  England.  At  the  next  session,  by  another  law, 
it  was  enacted,  "  that  the  respective  cliurclies  in 
(he  several  towns  within  this  province  shall,  at  all 
times  hereafter,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  their 
privileges  and  freedoms,  respecting  divine  wor- 
ship, church  order  and  discipline,  and  shall  be  en- 
couraged in  the  peaceable  and  regular  profession 
and  practice  tliereof."  An  attem|)t  v<as  soon  made 
lo  conliiuieihe  practice  of  an  apjieal  to  (he  general 
court  in  controversies  upon  ecclesiastial  matters. 
A  great  part  of  (he  church  and  iiihabi(ants  of 
Salem  village  pe(i(ioned  the  general  court  to  ap- 
point an  ecclesiastical  council  to  settle  a  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  I'aris  (ho  minister,  but  (he  court 
refused.  There  have  been  instances  of  (he  general 
court's  interposing,  so  far  as  (o  recommend  an  ec- 
clesiastical council  ;  and  sometimes  committees 
have  been  appointed  by  the  court,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  or  restoring  peace,  jirofes^ing  rather  to 
advise  than  enjoiti  measures,  but  excepdons  have 
Iwen  generally  taken  to  such  voles  or  orders  of 
court,  as  irregular,  and  not  consisting  with  the 
dignity  of  (he  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the 
province.  Synoils  were  occasionally  called  under 
the  old  charter.  Some  steps  were  taken  lor  calling 
a  synod  about  thirty  years  alter  the  new  charter 
arrived,  but  a  royal  instruction  prevented  any  fur- 
ther progress. 

If  the  lirst  commissions  from  the  crown  to  the 
governor  of  any  colony,  and  the  form  of  govcrn- 
ineut  prescribed  by  sucli  commissions,  arc  a  pre- 


cedent to  be  followed  in  all  succeeding  commis- 
sions, and  a  system  of  laws  once  approved  by  the 
crown  cannot  be  repealed,  (all  wliich  is  contended 
for  by  Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  royal  governments), 
the  charter  to  the  Massachusetts  was  not  so  great 
a  boon  as  their  forefathers  generally  imagined,  the 
material  diftcrcnce  in  the  constitutions  being  in 
the  second  branch  only  of  the  legislature;  but  it 
is  certain,  that  at  the  time  of  granting  the  charter, 
it  was  deemed  a  much  greater  security  to  the  peo- 
|)le  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  granted  by 
it,  than  they  could  have  had  merely  from  a  royal 
temporary  commission  to  a  governor. 

The  distress  of  the  people,  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  charter,  is  represented  to  have  been 
peculiarly  great.  The  sea-coast  wiis  infested  with 
privateers,  so  that  few  vessels  could  escape  them  ; 
the  inland  frontiers  f.  and  k.  were  continually  har- 
rassed  by  French  and  Indian  enemies  ;  a  late  ex- 
pedition against  Canada  had  exposed  the  province 
to  the  resentment  of  France,  the  effects  of  which 
were  from  time  to  time  expected  ;  the  same  expe. 
ditioii  brought  so  heavy  a  debt  upon  the  govern- 
ment, thai  it  required  all  (he  skill  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  support  the  (jublic  credit,  and  to  procure 
farther  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  a  strong 
party  in  the  government  had  opposed  every  other 
measure,  except  the  adhering  to  the  old  charter, 
and  was  now  di.»satisficil  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  new  ;  but  the  greatest  misfortune  was,  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  devil  was  let  loose  among 
them,  (hat  many  had  ent<'red  into  a  league  with 
him,  and  others  were  afflicted,  tormented,  and  the 
subjects  of  diabolical  rage  and  fury.  The  minds 
of  people  in  general  were  seized  with  gloom  and 
horror.  The  greater  part  were  credulous  and  l)e- 
lievcd  all  (hey  heard,  and  expected  by  and  by  their 
own  turn  ;  the  few  who  believed  the  whole  to  be 
an  imposture  or  delusion,  were  afraid  to  discover 
(heir  sentiments,  lest  some  who  ])re(eiul«l  to  be 
bewitched  should  accuse  them,  aiul  in  such  case 
there  was  no  room  to  Iio|)e  for  favour.  * 

Sir  William  Phips  arrived  at  lJost07i  with  the 
charter,  Saturday  the  I4th  of  May,  towards  even- 
ing. On  Monday  he  was  condticted  from  his 
house  lo  the  town-house  by  the  regiment  of  Bos- 
ton, tlic  military  companies  of  Charlestown,  the 
magistrates,  minisd-rs,  and  principal  gcndemen  of 
Boston  and  the  adjacent  towns.  The'  charter  was 
first  published,  then  the  governor's  commission  ; 
and  thereupon  the  rern'rable,  old  charter  governor, 
Bradstreet,  resigiu>d  the  chair  ;  weilare  to  say,  not 
without  a  deep  sigh  fiom  many  of  the  spectators. 
After  publishing  the  lieutenant-governor's  commis- 
sion, and  ailininistcring  the  oaths,  the  governor] 
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[was  conducted  witli  the  same  parade  lo  Ihe  place 
appointed  tor  a  piil)lic  dimirr,  and  from  llicncc  (o 
his  liouse  as^ain.     I5y  the  first  sliips,   U-tlcrs   Crom 
the  governor  and  council  were  sent  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the    Harl  of  Notlin2:liam, 
and  tlic  Conntcss  of  Sunderland,  Ilui^h  JJoscawen, 
Jolin    llanibden,    and    Francis  Charllon,  Esqr.s, 
thankfully  acknowledji;in!^  the  favour  Mr.  Mather 
tiie  aijcnt  had  received  from  liieni,  and  the  affection 
which  they  1i:k1  discovered  to  the  interest  of  flieir 
Majesty's  subjects  in   the  province.     At  the  first 
i^cneral  council  lor  the  appointment  of  sheriffs, 
justices,  and  other  civil  oflicers,  the  governor  cither 
misconceived,  or  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  up, 
the  powers  which  belonged  to  him  by  charter,  the 
council  nominating  or  choosing  the  oflicers,  and  the 
governor  giving  his  consent.     This  practice  would 
Lave  lessened  the  weiglit  and  influence  of  tiu'  go- 
vernor.    It  was    not    suflered    long   to   continue. 
Alter  the  vacnting  tlie  colony  laws  under  tlie  old 
charter,  by  the  publication  of  the  new  charter, 
there  was  room  to  question  what  was  the  rule  of 
law  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  and  how  far  Ihe 
common  law,  and  what  statutes,  took  place?    The 
council  appointed  by  the  charter  were  to  continue 
until  May  1693,  and  so  no  special  jirovision  was 
made  for  a  general  assembly  in  May    1692,  but 
writs  issued  immediately  upon  tiie  governor's  ar- 
rival, and  the  court  met  the  8th  of  June,  and  an 
act  passed,  declaring  that  all  the  laws  of  tlie  co- 
lony of  Massachusetts  bay  and  the  colony  of  New 
Plymouth,  not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land nor  inconsistent  with  the  charter,  should  be  in 
force  in  the  respective  colonies  to  the  10th  of  No- 
vember 1692,  e.\cept  where  other  provision  should 
l)e  made  by  act  of  assembly ;   and  all  justices  of  the 
peace  (assistants,  like  aldermen  of  London,  were 
ex-ollicio  justices  under  the  old  charter)  had  the 
same  powers  given  to  them,   in  the  execution  of 
laws,  which  magistrates  used  to  have.     The  con- 
fusion  the  country   was   in,   from    the  supposed 
witchcrafts,  seems  to  have  occasioned  an  a<ljourei- 
nicnt  of  the  general  court,  on   the   2d  of  July, 
to  the  second  Wednesday  in  October,  very  little 
public    business    having  bcea   done   during   the 
session. 

The  great  noise  which  the  New  England  witch- 
crafts made  throughout  the  English  dominions, 
proceeded  more  from  the  general  panic  with  which 
all  sorts  of  persons  were  seized,  and  ari  expectation 
that  Ihe  contagion  \\ould  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  than  from  llie  numbi-rof  persons  who  were 
executed,  more  having  been  put  to  death  in  a 
single  county  in  England,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
than  have  suUcrcd  ia  all  New  England  from  the 


first  settlement  until  the   present  time.     Fifteen 
years  had   passetl    before  we  find  any  men! ion  of 
witchcraft  among  the  English  colonists.     The  In- 
dians   were   supposed  to  be   worshippers  of  the 
devil,  and  iUcir  poteuics  to  be  wizards.     The  first 
suspicion  of  witchcraft  among  the  English   was 
about  the  year  1645;  at  Springfield,  upon  ('onnec- 
ticut  river,  several  persons  were  supposeil  to  be 
under  an  evil  hand,  and  among  the  rest  two  of  the 
minister's   children,     (ireat  piiins  were  taken  to 
prove  the  facts  upon  several  persons  charged  with 
the  crime,  but  either  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
was  not  satisfactory,  or  the  fraud   was  suspected, 
and  so  no  person   was  convicted    until   the  year 
1630,  when  a  poor  wretch,  Mary  Oliver,  probiibly 
weary  of  her   life  from  the  general  rei)utati m  of 
being  a  witch,  alter  long  examination  was  brought 
to  confession  of  her  guilt,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
she  was  executed.     Whilst  this  inquiry  was  mak- 
ing, Margaret  Jones  was  executed  at  Charlestown ; 
and   Mr.  Hale  mentions  a  woinan  at  Dorchester, 
and  another  at  Cambridge  about  the  same  time, 
who  all  at  their  death   asserted  their  innocence. 
Soon  after,  Hugh  Parsons  was  tried  at  Springfield 
and  escaped  death.     In  1655,   Mrs.  Hibbins,  the 
assistant's    v  idow,   was    hanged   at    Boslon.      In 
1662,  at  Harlford  in  Connecticut,  (about  30  miles 
from  Springfield,  upon  the  same  river),  one  Ann 
Cole,   a  young  woman  who  lived  next  door  to  a 
Dutch  family,  and  no  doubt  had  learned  some- 
thing of  the  language,  was  supposed  to  be  possess- 
ed with  daemons,  who  sometimes  spake  Dutch  and 
sometimes    English,    and   sometimes   a   language 
which   nobody  understood,  and  who  held   a  con- 
ference with  one  another.     Several  ministers,  who 
were  present,  took  down  the  conference  in  writing, 
and  the  names  of  several  persons,  mentioned  in  tlie 
course  ofllie  conference,  as  actors  or  bearing  parts 
in  if;   p:irlicularly  a  woman,  then  in  prison  upon 
suspicion  of  witchcraft,  one  Grecnsrnidi,  w  ho  upon 
examination   confessed  and   appeared   to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  discovery.     She  owned  that  siie  and 
the  others  named  had  been  familiar  with  a  daemon, 
who  had  carnal  knowledge  of  her,  anil  althougli 
she  had  not  made  a  formal  covenant,  yet  she  had 
promised  to  be  ready  at  his  call,  and  was  lo  have 
had  a  high  frolic   at  Christmas,   when  the  agree- 
ment was  to  have  been  signed.     Ui)0n  this  con- 
fession  she  was  executed,  and  two  more  of  the 
company  were  condemned  at  the  same  time.     In 
1669,  Susanna  Martin,  of  Salisbury,  was  bound 
over  to  the  court,   upon  suspicion  of  witchcraft, 
but  escaped  at  that  time. 

In  1671,  Elizibeth  Knap,  a  sort  of  ventriloqit a, 
alarmed  the  pcwple  of  Groton  in  much  the  same] 
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[manner  as  Ann  Cole  Iiad  done  (hose  of  Hartford  ; 
but  her  dsmon  was  not  so  cunning,  for  instead  of 
coiifiiiiii£r  himself  (o  old  women,  he  railed  at  the 
gooil  minister  of  the  town,  and  other  persons  of 
good  character,  and  the  people  could  not  then  be 
prevailed  on  to  believe  iiim,  but  believed  the  girl, 
■when  she  confessed  she  had  been  deluded,  and  that 
the  devil  had  tormented  her  in  the  shape  of  good 
persons  ;  and  so  she  escaped  the  punishment  due 
to  her  fraud  and  imposture. 

In  1673,  Eunice  Cole  of  Hampton  was  tried, 
and  the  jury  (oiind  her  not  legally  guilty,  but  that 
there  were  strong  grounds  to  suspect  her  of  fami- 
liarity wUU  the  devil. 

In  l()7n,  \V'i!li;nn  Morse's  house,  at  Newbury, 
was  troubled  with  the  throwing  of  bricks,  stones, 
&c.  and  a  l)oy  of  the  f.iniily  was  sup|)nsed  to  be 
bewitched,  who  accused  one  of  the  neighbours; 
and  in  ltJ8'2,  the  house  of  Cieorge  \V  alton,  a  Qua- 
ker, at  Portsiiionlh,  and  another  liou^.e  at  S>lmou 
falls,  (both  in  New  Hampshire),  were  attacked  after 
the  same  rnantuT. 

In  1083,  the  (Knemons  removed  to  Connecticut 
river  again,  where  one  Desborough's  house  was 
niolesteil  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  a  (ire  kindh'd, 
nobody  knew  how,  which  burnt  up  great  ])art  of 
his  estate  ;  and  in  1G84,  Philip  Smith,  a  judge  of 
Ihc  court,  a  military  ollicer,  and  a  representative  of 
the  town  of  Hadley,  upon  the  same  river,  (an  hy- 
pocondriac  person),  fancied  himself  under  an  evil 
hand,  and  suspected  a  woman,  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  languished  and  pined  away,  and  was 
generally  stipposed  to  be  bewitched  to  death. 
While  he  lay  ill,  a  number  of  brisk  lads  tried  an 
experiment  upon  the  old  woman.  Having  dragged 
her  out  of  her  house,  they  hung  her  up  until  she 
was  near  dead,  let  iier  down,  rolled  her  some  time 
in  the  snow,  and  at  last  buried  her  in  it  and  tiiere 
left  her,  but  it  hai)pened  that  she  survived,  and  the 
mi'l.'.nelioly  man  died. 

Notwithstanding  these  frequent  instances  of  sup- 
posed witchcrafts,  none  had  sullered  for  near 
thirty  years  in  the  IMassachiisetls  colony.  The 
execution  of  the  assistant  or  counsellor's  widow,  in 
]0'55,  was  tlisapproved  of  by  many  jjrincipal  per- 
sons, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  her  death  saved 
the  lives  of  many  other  interior  jiersons.  Hut  in 
l(j85,  a  very  cironmslantial  account  of  all  or  most 
of  llie  cases  we  have  mentioned  was  published,  and 
many  arguments  w<'re  broui^iit  to  convince  the 
country  that  they  were  no  di'lusions  imr  impos- 
tures, but  the  cfiects  of  a  fiimiliaritv  bi-tween  the 
<levil  arid  such  as  he  foutiil  lit  for  his  instrutnents  ; 
and  in  Iti^S?  or  1688,  began  a  more  alarming  in- 
stance than  any  which  had  preceded  it.     I'our  of 


tlie  children  of  John  Goodwin,  a  grave  man  and  a 
good  liver,  at  the  n.  of  IJoston,  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  bewitched.  We  have  heard  that  ner- 
sons,  who  were  of  the  neighbourhood,  spoke  of  the 
great  consternation  it  occasioned.  The  children 
were  all  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  temper,  li:id 
been  religiously  educated,  ami  were  thought  to  be 
without  guile.  The  eldest  was  a  i^irl  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years.  She  had  chari^ed  a  laundress  with 
taking  away  some  of  the  family  linen.  The  mo- 
ther of  the  laundress  was  one  of  Ihc  wild  Irish,  of 
bad  character,  and  gave  the  girl  harsh  languanfC  ; 
soon  after  which  she  fell  into  fits,  which  were  said 
to  have  somctliinir  diabolical  in  them.  One  of  her 
sisters  and  two  bi others  followed  her  exauip'c,  and, 
it  is  said,  were  tormented  in  the  sani  •  jarl  of  ll.-eir 
bodies  at  the  same  time,  although  kept  in  s-purate 
apartments,  and  ignorant  of  one  aimther's  com- 
plaints. One  or  two  things  were  said  to  be  very 
remarkable;  all  their  complaints  were  ia  the  day- 
time, and  t!ie3-  slept  coin  tort  al)!}'  all  night  ;  they 
werestrnrk  dead  at  thesisj!)t  of  the  AsscniMy's  Ca- 
techisn),  ('otton's  Mdk  tor  liabes,  ;uid  so  ne  other 
good  boaks,  but  coidvl  nvul  in  Oxford  Jests,  Popish 
and  Quaker  books,  an;!  the  Coinino  i  Prayer,  w  ilh- 
out  any  dilhcully.  Is  it  possible  the  mind  of  nan 
shoidd  be  capable  of  such  strong  prejudices  as  that 
a  suspicion  of  fraud  should  not  immediately  arise  ? 
But  atlachinenls  to  modes  and  forms  in  religion 
had  such  force,  that  some  of  these  circumsl  inces 
seem  rather  to  have  confirmed  the  credit  of  the 
children.  Sometimes  they  would  be  deaf,  tlien 
dumb,  then  blind;  and  sometimes  all  tliese  dis- 
orders together  w(ndd  come  upoti  them.  Their 
tongues  would  be  drawn  down  their  throats,  then 
pulled  out  upon  their  chins.  Their  jaws,  necks, 
shoulders,  ell)ows,  and  all  their  joints,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  dislocated,  and  they  would  make  most 
piteous  outcries  of  burnings,  of  being  cut  with 
knives,  beat.  Sec.  and  the  marks  of  wounds  werr; 
afterwards  to  be  seen.  The  ministers  of  Boston  and 
C'harlestowu  ki-pt  a  <lay  of  fasting  and  prayer  at 
the  troubled  house;  after  which,  the  youngest 
child  made  no  more  complaints.  The  others  i)er- 
severed,  and  the  magistrates  then  interposed,  and 
theo'd  woiua-i  was  apprehended,  but  upon  exami- 
nation wotdd  neither  confers  nor  deny,  and  ap- 
jiearcil  to  be  disorchned  in  her  senses.  Upon  the 
report  ot  physicians  that  she  was  compos  mentis, 
she  was  executed,  declaring  at  her  deatii  the  chil- 
dren should  not  be  relieved.  The  eldest  after  this 
was  taken  into  a  minister's  family,  where  af  first 
slielH'haved  orderly,  but  after  sometin\e  >.utMeidv 
f"i-ll  into  her  (its.  The  aciount  of  her  atlliclion  is 
iu  print ;  some  thingi  arc  mentioned  as  extruordi-] 
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fnary,  which  tumblers  arc  every  clay  taught  to  per- 
form ;  others  seem  more  than  natural,  but  it  was  a 
time  of  {jrcat  credulity.  The  children  returned  to 
their  ordinary  behaviour,  livecl  to  adult  a^fe,  made 
profession  of  religion,  and  the  affliction  they  had 
been  under  they  publicly  declared  to  be  one  mo- 
tive to  it.  A  printed  account  of  these  transactions 
was  published  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  I3a.xter,  who 
says,  "  the  evidence  is  so  convincing,  that  he 
must  I)e  a  very  obdurate  sadducee  who  will 
not  believe."  It  obtained  credit  suflicient,  to- 
gellier  with  other  preparatives,  to  dispose  the 
whole  country  to  be  easily  ini|)osed  upon  l>y  the 
more  extensive  and  more  tragical  scene,  whicli 
was  presently  after  acted  at  Salem  and  other  parts 
of  the  county  of  Essex.  Not  many  j'ears  before, 
(ilanvil  published  his  witch  stories  in  England  ; 
Perkins  and  other  nonconformists  were  earlier  ; 
but  the  great  authority  was  that  of  Sir  Mathew 
Hale,  revered  in  New  England,  not  only  for  his 
knowledge  in  the  law,  but  i'or  his  gravity  and  ))iely. 
The  trial  of  the  witches  in  Suffolk  was  pnblislied 
in  1C84.  All  these  books  were  in  New  England, 
and  the  conformity  between  the  behaviour  of 
Goodwin's  children  and  most  of  the  supposed 
bewitched  at  Salem,  and  the  behaviour  of  those  in 
England,  is  so  exact,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
the  stories  had  been  read  by  the  New  England  per- 
sons themselves,  or  had  been  told  to  them  by  others 
who  had  read  them.  Indeed,  this  conformity, 
instead  of  giving  suspicion,  was  urged  in  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  both  ;  the  Old  England 
tltemons  and  the  New  being  so  much  alike.  The 
court  justified  themselves  from  books  of  law,  and 
the  authorities  of  Keble,  Dalton,  and  other  lawyers, 
then  of  the  first  character,  who  lay  down  rules  of 
conviction  as  absurd  and  dangerous  as  any  wliich 
■were  practised  in  New  England.  Tlie  trial  of 
Richard  Hatheway,  the  impostor,  before  Lord 
(Jhief  Justice  Holt,  was  ten  or  twelve  years  after. 
This  was  a  great  discouragement  to  prosecutions 
in  England  for  witchcraft,  but  an  effectual  stop 
was  not  put  to  them,  until  the  act  of  i)arlianient 
in  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty.  Even  this  has 
not  wholly  cured  the  common  people,  and  we 
hear  of  old  \\omen  ducked  and  cruelly  murdered 
within  these  last  twenty  years.  Heproach,  then, 
for  hanging  witclies,  although  it  has  been  often 
cast  upon  the  people  of  New  England,  by  tliose 
of  Old,  yet  it  must  have  been  done  with  an  ill 
grace.  The  people  of  New  England  were  of  a 
grave  cast,  and  had  long  been  disposed  to  give 
a  serious  solemn  construction  even  to  cortimon 
events  in  providence;  but  in  Old  England,  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  was  as  remarkable  for 


gaiety  as  any  whatsoever,  and  for  scepticism  and 
iufidely,  as  any  wliich  preceded  it. 

.Sir  William  Phips,  tlic  governor,  upon  his 
arrival,  fell  in  with  the  opinion  prevailing.  Mr. 
Stoughton,  the  lieutenant-governor,  upon  wlir)sc 
judgment  great  stress  was  laid,  had  taken  up  this 
not  ion,  that  although  tlied'-vil  might  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  guilty  person,  yet  he  would  never  be 
permitted  to  assume  the  shape  of  an  innocent 
person.  This  opinion,  at  first,  was  generally 
received.  Some  of  the  most  religious  women  who 
were  accused,  when  they  saw  the  appearance  of 
distress  and  torture  in  their  accusers,  and  heard 
tlieir  soleiiui  declarations,  tliat  they  saw  the  shapes 
or  spectres  of  the  accused  adliclingthem,  persuaded 
themselves  they  were  \>itches,  and  that  the  devil, 
some  how  or  other,  altliough  they  could  not 
remember  how  or  when,  had  taken  possi^ssion  of 
their  evil  hearts,  and  obtained  some  sort  of  assent  to 
his  afTlicting  in  their  shapes;  and  thereupon  they 
thought  they  might  be  justified  in  confessing  them- 
selves guilfj'. 

About  this  time,  IC92,  it  was  proposed  tliat  the 
members  of  the  general  court  should,  during  the 
recess,  consider  of  such  laws  as  were  necessary  to 
be  established  ;  for  the  act  reviving  the  colony  laws 
was  to  contirme  in  force  no  longer  than  until 
November  1692. 

This  was  a  work  of  great  iiuportance,  and 
required  the  wisest  heads,  and  ought  to  have  been 
committed  to  select  persons  upon  a  preconcerted 
plan,  the  whole  of  which  each  person  should  have 
kept  in  view  ;  lor  want  thereof  the  people  of  the 
province  have  been  sufferers  ever  since;  the  con- 
struction of  many  laws  has  been  doubtful  and 
varying,  it  being  impossible  to  reconcile  the  several 
parts  to  any  general  principle  of  law  whatsoever. 
Besides,  being  passetl  one  from  another,  as  they 
happened  to  be  brought  in,  and  sent  to  England  for 
allowance,  some  were  disapproved  ;  others,  which 
depended  upon  or  had  some  connection  with  Jhosc 
which  were  disapproved,  were  allowed  ;  whereas, 
if  one  complete  code  or  system  had  Ix-en  pr['pared 
and  sent  to  England,  such  altcratiotis  would  have 
been  proposed,  as  might  finally  have  issued  in  a 
well-digested  consistent  body  of  laws  ;  and  a  tem- 
porary provision  might  have  been  maile,  until  this 
perpetual  rule  shoukl  be  settled.  Seven  years  had 
passed,  and  four  different  acts  had  been  sent  one 
after  another  to  I'ngland,  for  establishing  courts  of 
justice,  before  the  royal  approbation  could  be 
obtained.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  administration 
then,  and  if  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  well 
enough  received  in  the  province,  to  point  out, 
either  in  the  order  disallowing  laws, or  to  the  agent] 
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[who  presented  them,  tlie  particular  exceptions, 
and  to  propose  such  alterations  as  mij^lit  render  them 
acceptable,  except  in  such  cases  where  the  law  in 
ail  its  parts  was  disapproved. 

The  legislature  consist iiiij  of  many  oT  the  same 
j)ersons  who  had  composed  the  legislature  under 
(lie  old  charter,  we  find  the  same  spirit  in  most 
ol'  the  laws  which  were  first  passed  as  had  been  in 
the  colony  laws.  The  first  act  was  a  sort  of  7iuigiia 
r/iarlu,  asserting  and  setting  forth  their  general 
privileges,  antl  (his  clause  was  among  the  rest, 
"  No  aid,  ta.\,  tallage,  assessment,  custom,  loan, 
benevolence,  or  imposition  whatsoever,  shall  be 
laid,  assesse<l,  imposed,  or  levied  on  any  of  their 
Majesties  subjects  or  their  estates,  on  an^  pretence 
whatsoever,  but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the 
governor,  council,  and  representatives  of  the 
people  assembled  in  general  court."  The  other 
parts  of  the  act  were  copied  from  magna  cliarta. 
This  was  soon  disallowed.  So  was  an  act  for 
punishing  capital  offenders;  amongst  whom  are 
ranked  idolaters,  blasphemers,  and  incestuous  per- 
sons ;  and  what  the  benignity  of  the  common  law 
makes  manslaughter,  was  by  this  act  expressly 
declared  to  be  wilful  murder.  This  law  was  iVam- 
ed  from  the  judicial  laws  of  Moses.  Divers  other 
acts,  which  discovered  the  same  spirit,  met  w  itii 
the  same  fate.  The  danger  they  had  been  in  from 
Sir  ndmund  Andros's  calling  their  titles  in  (jues- 
tion,  we  imagine,  must  have  occasioned  an  act  for 
quieting  possessions;  declaring  that  three  years 
quiet  possesson  should  give  a  title,  witii  the  usual 
savings  of  infants,  &c.  This,  probably,  was 
thouglit  too  short  a  term,  and  therefore  disallowed ; 
as  was  also  an  act  for  the  equal  distribution  of 
insolvents  estates.  Tlie  rule  of  law  for  paying 
debts  according  to  their  nature  and  degree  was 
thought  preferable  ;  but  the  people  having  never 
been  used  to  this,  it  wouUl  have  been  very  incon- 
venient, and  upon  turfher  trial,  the  act,  or  one  to 
the  same  jjurpose,  was  allowed.  It  is  indeed 
dillicult  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason,  why  not  only 
WW.  set  of  ricdilors  of  a  deceased  insolvent  shall  be 
paid  their  full  debts  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other- ; 
but  even  an  executor  or  adtninistrator  shall  have 
it  in  his  power  to  pay  himself,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  whose  debts  were  of  the  same  nature. 

Other  acts,  which  were  passed,  were  approved, 
viz.  one  for  prevention  of  frauds  and  perjuries, 
coTiformable  to  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  others  (or 
pui\ishing  criminal  olfenccs,  in  many  parts  miti- 
gating the  penalties  at  common  law  ;  lor  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Lord's  day  ;  solenmizing  marriages 
by  a  minister  or  a  justice  of  peace  ;  settlement  and 
support  of  raiiiibtcrs  and  sciioolmasters ;  regulat- 


ing towns  and  counties;  requiring  the  oaths 
appointed  instead  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  as  also  the  oaths  of  officers  ;  establish- 
ing tees  ;  ascertaining  the  number  and  regulating 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  divers  other  acts 
of  immediate  necessity  and  general  utility,  which 
have  been  in  force  ever  since  ;  but  none  of  more 
universal  influence  than  theacl  for  settlement  of  the 
estates  of  persons  dying  intestate.  In  a  new 
country  the  length  of  time  an  estate  hi^s  been  in  a 
family  cannot  be  urged  for  the  further  continuance 
of  it ;  where  imjirovements  are  cojitinually  mak- 
ing, the  personal  estate  is  continually  changing 
into  real,  which  increases  the  natural  injustice  of 
one  child's  taking  the  real  estate  of  the  parent,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  children  ;  it  w^is  therefore 
thought  reasonable,  tli.it  (he  real  as  well  as  persoanl 
estate  of  a  parent  slioukl  be  ecpially  distributed 
among  his  or  In-r  children,  saving  to  the  eldest  son, 
either  from  the  rule  in  the  law  of  Mosi^s,  or  a 
supposed  just  claim  from  iirimogeniture,  a  double 
share.  The  act  therefore,  in  general,  was  planned 
upon  the  statute  of  distributions,  but  gave  two 
shares  to  the  eldest  son,  and  undoubtedly,  in  the 
distribution  among  the  .children  of  an  intestate, 
respected  real  estates  in  like  manner  with  ])ersonal ; 
the  widow  had  her  thirds  in  the  real  for  life  only. 

It  is  evident  that  the  principal  point  in  view 
was  to  malve  real  estates  partible  among  the  children 
of  an  intestate,  and  that  they  never  considered  the 
full  operation  of  the  clause  in  the  statute,  and 
which  is  also  brought  into  the  act,  providing,  that 
where  there  are  no  chihlren,  the  whole  estate  shall 
go  to  the  next  of  kin  to  the  intestate. 

The  new  goverimient,  as  we  iiave  observed, 
found  themselves  in  a  state  of  w  nr.  The  authority 
of  the  colony  had  appointed  Klislia  Hutchinson, 
who  was  one  of  the  assistants  and  chief  otlicer  of 
the  regiment  of  IJoston,  to  be  commander  of  the 
forces.  He  was  at  Portsmouth,  in  iSew  Hamp- 
shire, when  the  charter  arrived,  and  had  disposed 
liis  men  upon  the  e.  frontiers,  so  as  to  cover 
the  tew  inhabitants  which  remained  there  after  the 
destruction  of  York.  Captain  Convers,  with  Ij 
men,  was  posted  in  a  garrison  house  at  Wells, 
called  Slorer's  garrison;  and  about  as  many  more 
were  on  board  two  sloops,  which  went  from  Boston 
with  provisons.  About  tlie  lOth  of  June,  the 
iidiabitants  were  alarmed,  by  their  cattle  running 
home  from  the  woods  in  a  (right,  and  some  wound- 
ed. This  notice  caused  the  several  families  to 
betake  themselves  immediately  to  (his  one  house, 
w^here  they  were  scarce  lodged,  when  an  army  of 
rrencli  and  Indiatis,  of  three  or  four  hundred,  sur- 
rounded the  house.     A  Trench  officer,  Lubrocree,] 
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fwns  commander,  and  Madorkewando,  Moxus, 
Eireremef,  and  otlicr  noted  Indian  chiefs,  were 
under  lii.i'.  Tliey  first  atlcmpted  the  garrison 
house;  I'lit  havinir  no  cannon,  they  were  repulsed 
and  wen*  to  the  sh)ops.  The  river,  when-  ihey  \:\y, 
is  not  above  J 8  or  yO  feet  broixl,  hut  tlie  banks 
shelve  awav,  so  lh;it  they  ronhl  not  leap  alioard. 
TIn-y  set  the  sloops  on  fire  several  times,  Avith  fire 
arrows,  but  (he  fire  was  as  often  exlinccuished.and, 
alter  a  variety  of  contrivances  to  shelter  tliemselvcs 
from  the  ivitrlish  siiot,  (hey  iriive  ov<'r  ami  return- 
ed to  tlie  garrison,  where  they  iiad  no  better  suc- 
cess. The  women  not  only  tended  tiie  men  with 
ammunition  and  otiier  necessaries,  but  many  of 
them  took  their  muskets  and  tireil  upon  the  enemy. 
Very  good  terms  -were  oflered  the  garrison,  if  they 
■would  surrender,  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  them  ; 
anarmy  of  JMcncli  and  Indians  were  not  to  bo  trust- 
ed. Being  driven  again  from  the  garrison,  they 
made  a  second  attempt  upon  the  sloops  by  a  fire 
raft,  which  fortunately  drove  ashore  and  broke, 
•without  any  damage  to  the  vessels.  Having  spent 
eight  and  forty  liours  in  this  way,  they  withdrew, 
•with  the  loss  of  Labrocrcc,  their  commander,  and 
some  few  of  the  men.  In  their  retreat,  they  wreak- 
ed their  malice  in  torturing  a  poor  Englishman, 
John  Diamond,  who  was  taking  prisoner  in  pass- 
ing from  the  sloops  to  the  fort,  and  in  killing  all 
the  cattle  (hey  could  find. 

Sir  \\  illintn  Phips  was  charged  by  his  instruc- 
tions to  build  a  strong  fort  at  Pemaquid.  This  he 
performed  the  first  summer,  going  down  in  person. 
The  country  in  general  disliked  if.  They  have 
been  reproached  for  grudging  at  so  small  an 
cxpence  lor  their  own  safii'ty  ;  but  this  was  not 
tlie  principal  Ciuise  of  their  aversion  to  a  fort  here. 
It  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  that  parlicular  harbour,  and  was  not  conve- 
nient for  a  post  for  any  marching  parties,  who  from 
time  to  (ime  were  sent  out  for  discovery  of  the 
enemy,  nor  for  (lie  settlers  of  the  frontiers  to  retreat 
io.  The  ministry  seemed  (o  have  had  a  view  in  it, 
which  the  people  of  the  province  little  considered, 
viz.  preventing  (lie  French  from  claiming  Acadia 
as  ,1  derelict  (0'.intry,and  perlnps  taking  possession 
of  it  as  such.  Ho\\<-ver,  the  fort  was  built,  and  a 
•very  respecdible  one  ;  and  a  garrison  maintained 
there  at  (he  charge  of  the  province.  The  French 
immediately  formed  a  design,  or  prosecuted  what 
wa<  liefore  designed,  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
place.  Two  ships  of  war,  le  Poli  and  I'Knvieux, 
under  Iberville,  were  to  attempt  ttie  place  by  sea, 
vhilst  Villebone,  with  a  body  of  Indians,  did  the 
sap'i-  liy  land.  The  ships  came  late  in  the  fall, 
»nd  finding  an  English  vessel  at  anchor  uudcr  the 


guns  of  the  fort,  and  having  no  pilots,  nor  nny 
body  acquainted  with  the  coast,  they  thought  it 
prudent  to  retreat.  The  Indians  had  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  and  were  veiy  much  dissatisfied, 
depending  upon  driving  away  their  troublesome 
neighbours  the  English.  The  French  at  Quebec 
supposed  these  extraordinary  preparations,  which 
frustrated  their  attempt,  were  caused  by  the 
intelligence  whidi  two  deserters,  who  had  been 
s[)irited  away  by  Mr.  Nelson,  gave  to  the  Jinlhoritjr 
in  the  Massachusets,  but  this  was  a  mistake. 

A\'hilstthe  go^■ernor  was  at  Pemacjuid,  building 
the  fort,  he  sent  Major  Church,  the  celebrated 
commander  in  I'hilip's  war,  with  part  of  the  forces 
to  Penobscot,  and  upon  his  return  he  ordered  him 
to  Kennebcck.  (Jhurch  took  three  or  four  prisoners 
and  some  plunder  at  Pi'iiobscol,  and  discovered 
a  great  number  of  Indians  ;  but  for  want  of  whale- 
boats  could  not  pursue  them.  At  Kenncbeek  lie 
burned  a  fort  which  the  Indians  hail  at  Tacon- 
nick,  and  destroyed  tlnir  corn,  but  neither  killed 
nor  took  prisoners  any  ot  (he  enemy. 

We  meet  with  nothing  else  memorable  this  year 
relative  to  the  frontiers.  The  Indians  had  not 
been  very  active ;  they  were  sensible  of  their  ill 
treatment  from  the  French,  who  had  often 
abandoned  them,  and  it  was  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  and  the  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  prevented  their 
forsaking  the  French  interest  and  adhering  to  the 
English  ;  besides,  the  English  had  several  of 
their  principal  people  prisoners  at  Boston,  of  whose 
redemption  they  were  very  desirous,  and  Jiad  no 
hopes  of  accomplishing  it,  except  by  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

(Anno  1693.) — The  appointment  of  counsellors, 
in  the  charier,  was  in  consequence  of  the  nomina- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Mather,  the  agent.  Perhaps  he 
was  well  enough  pleased,  in  the  time  of  it,  with 
having  it  in  his  power  to  distinguish  his  friends, 
some  of  whom  he  afterwards  thought  ungrateful 
to  him  ;  and  those  who  had  formerly  been  in,  and 
now  thought  themselves  injured,  as  soon  as  thej 
were  restored,  shewed  their  resentment ;  and  h« 
used  to  say  lie  had  been  n.ore  unkindly  treated, 
from  time  to  time,  by  (he  council  than  any  other 
men  in  the  province.  The  election,  in  May  1693, 
was  the  first  opportunity  the  country  had  of  shewing 
their  own  sense  of  Mr.  Mather's  nomination. 
William  Stoughfon,  Thomas  Danforth,  John 
Pynchon,  Elisha  Cooke,  Isaac  Addington,  Wil- 
liam Browne,  Nathaniel  Thomas,  John  SafEn, 
Francis  llooke,  and  Charles  Frost,  were  elected 
counsellors,  (the  six  first  named  had  been  asistants, 
but  were  left  out  of  the  charter),  and  Simon  Brad-j 
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fstroet,  Samnol  AppIHon,  Jolin  .Toylifle,  AHam 
Wiiidirop,  Iliclinn!  Middlecot,  .lnvcph  I-yndo, 
Samuel  llaj-mnn,  Siephen  Mason,  Thomas  Ilinck- 
Icy,  and  Job  Alcof,  were  left  out  of  (lie  council. 
Stoii'rhlon,  the  lieutenant  governor,  had  acted 
as  a  counsellor  all  (lie  year  1692,  although  (here 
were  28  without  liiin  ;  the  deputy  irovernor  used 
(o  be  considered  as  an  assistant  under  tiie  old 
charter;  iuit  it  was  now  thought  proper  to  choose 
liiiu  one  of  the  28.  They  were  not  sure  of  always 
having  a  lieutenant  governor  so  agreeable  to  the 
people  as  he  was.  The  governor  refused  his  con- 
sent to  l\Ir.  Cooke.  He  had  opposed,  when  he 
was  in  I'liigland,  the  appointment  of  the  governor. 
He  was,  however,  in  rial  esteem  with  the  people, 
ami  the  negative  was  impolitic. 

Repeated  applications  had  been  made  for  a 
naval  force  to  lie  sent  from  England,  sufficient,  in 
conjunction  with  land  forces  to  be  raised  in  New 
England  and  New  York,  for  (he  reduction  of 
Canada,  but  without  success;  other  affairs  of  the 
war  not  permitting  this,  though  deemed  important, 
to  be  engngid  in.  In  1692,  it  was  resolved  there 
should  be  an  expedition  the  next  year.  A  fleet 
was  to  be  employed  in  the  winter,  in  reducing 
Martinico,  and,  having  performed  that  service,  was 
to  go  to  Boston,  there  to  (akc  on  board  a  body  of 
land  forces  under  Sir  A\  illiam  I'iiips,  and  so 
proceed  to  Quebec.  Had  Quebec  been  the  only 
object,  and  reasonable  notice  given  to  (he  colonies, 
(here  was  reason  to  expect  success.  By  the  fleet's 
going  to  the  V\  est  Indies,  the  whole  design  was 
blasted.  H'sickness  had  not  weakened  them,  the 
force  would  still  have  been  insufficient  for  the 
reduction  of  Martinico  ;  but  the  mortality  was 
so  great,  tliat  lj<(arc  Sir  I'rancis  Wheeler,  the 
commander  in  chief,  came  (o  Boston  with  the  fleet, 
.June  llih,  he  had  buried  1-300  out  of  2100 
sailors,  and  1800  of  2 tOO  soldiers,  it  may  well 
besupposeil  the  admiral  Inid  done  with  the  thoughts 
ol  I  he  Canada  expedition.  The  land  armj', 
perhaps,  might  have  been  recruited,  but  a  supply 
of  seamen  could  not  be  obtained.  Besides,  not 
the  least  |)repara(ions  had  been  made,  he  brought 
the  news  liimsell"  of  his  proposed  attempt.  The 
letters  dated  in  I'ebruary,  the  vessel  b<MUg  by 
fome  means  or  other  delayed  or  beat  off  the  coast, 
did  not  arrive  uiilil  July.  Iti  an  aHairofsuch 
importance,  and  in  a  lime  of  war,  notice  might 
well  have  b<'en  expected  by  many  different  con- 
veyances. Sir  Francis  settled,  with  the  jjovi'm- 
Tncnt,  a  plan  for  another  year,  viz.  ^OOt)  land 
forces  to  Ix- sent  from  England,  and  2000  more  to 
be  raised  in  the  colonies,  the  ships  and  forces  frouj 
England  to  boat  Canso  by  the  tirst  of  June,  where 
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the  forces  from  the  colonics  were  (o  be  reaily  for 
(hem  ;  (he  whole  forces  to  go  up  (he  river,  there 
(o  divide,  and  attack  Montreal  and  Quebec  at  (he 
same  time.  Considering  (he  s(ate  ('atiada  was  then 
in,  this  seems  to  have  been  no  injudicious  plan. 
A  rendezvous  at  Boston  would  have  been  known 
at  Quebec,  by  persons  from  the  frontiers,  bi'forc 
a  fleet  could  have  gone  up  the  river.  With  Canso 
fCape  Breton  not  being  then  se(lle<l)  the  French  in 
Canada  had  less  communication  :  I'lie  whole  force 
going  up  (he  river  was  not  less  judicious.  Former 
and  latter  attempts  have  shewn,  how  uncertain  the 
mutual  aid  would  have  been,  of  an  army  up  the 
river  and  another  marching  within  land. 

The  distemper  which  had  been  in  the  fleet 
spread  in  Boston,  and  was  more  maglignnnt  than 
ever  the  small  pox  had  b  en,  or  any  other  epide- 
mical sickness  which  had  been  in  the  country 
before  ;  and  many  families  left  (he  town  and  resid- 
ed in  the  country,  until  the  infection  ceased. 

The  molestations  ujion  the  frontiers,  this  year, 
were  not  very  great.  Preparations  were  maite  lor 
carrying  on  the  war.  Captain  Convers,  who  had 
behaved  well,  was  appointed,  with  a  major's  com- 
mission, (o  the  command  of  the  forces  c.  AV'itli 
a  small  army  of  400  or  500  men,  he  marched 
(o  Taconick,  on  Kennebeck,  but  met  witli  none  of 
the  enemy,  except  one  party,  which  hr  surprised, 
not  far  from  Wells.  On  his  return,  he  made  some 
stay  at  Saco  river;  and  about  two  leagues  up  the 
river,  on  the  w.  side,  near  (he  falK,  a  very 
proper  s(ation,  he  built  a  stone  fort,  an  irregular 
pentagon  wi(h  a  tower.  This  was  in  the  heart  of 
(he  Indians  hunting  ground  at  tha(  time,  and  was 
(hough(  to  have  accelerated  a  treaty  of  peace.  An 
apprehension  prevailed  among  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  (he  Iroquois,  insdgated  by  (he  English, 
would  tall  upon  (hem. 

Thnrry,  a  French  missionary  at  Penobsco(, 
spared  no  pains  to  prevent  it,  but  they  were 
inefti'ctual.  The  Indians  sued  (or  peace,  and  the 
Erjglish  were  glad  of  a  respite  from  war.  Peina- 
quid  being  ai)pointed  for  the  place  of  treaty,  on 
(he  11(1)  of  Augus(  (he  articles  were  signed,  and 
hostages  delivered  by  the  Indians,  as  a  security  for 
their  fidelity.  This  security  could  not  be  obtained 
from  (hem  in  later  treaties.  It  was  inefTectual  at 
this  time. 

Charlevoix  has  not  truly  represented  this  trans- 
act ion.  lie  may  have  been  misinl(>rmi'd  by  (he 
Indians,  who  have  always  kep(  from  (he  French, 
as  far  as  (hey  could,  (he  submissions  made  to  the 
Ijiglisl).  Me  says.  Sir  William  I'hips  had  engag- 
ed a  tew  of  the  Abenakis  to  a  sort  ol'  an  accom- 
modation, and  that  two  of  their  chiefs,  in  the] 
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[month  of  May,  had  promised  that  thoy  would 
conclude  upon  articles  of  pence,  and  gave  two 
hostages  for  the  performance  of  tiieir  promise,  and 
that  I'liips  came  in  person  to  Feniaquid  to  have 
finished  the  allair,  if  De  Viliien,  a  French  odicer, 
!iad  not,  by  his  diligence,  prevented;  f()r  heing 
seconded  by  the  priest  Thurrv,  he  found  out  the 
secret  of  recovering  Madockewando,  who  had 
declared  in  thvour  of  the  lOnglish,  and  prevailed 
ii|)on  him  to  raise  SoO  men,  and  make  a  descent 
upon  Piscalaqna  river  3G  miles  from  IJoston. 
Charlevoix  has  lirought  the  treaty,  made  in  1G9^, 
into  1694,  and  by  calling  it  only  a  proposal  for 
a  treaty,  has  given  a  gloss  to  the  whole  affair,  and 
extenuated  the  perfid}'  of  the  Indians  in  their 
hostilities  soon  after,  and  the  guilt  of  the  priest  in 
exciting  them. 

Upon  the  ro.  frontiers,  in  the  summer  of  this 
year,  the  Indians,  led  on  by  the  French,  made 
what  the  latter  ciill  /rt;;(7//e  £;7/f;7-e  upon  the  new 
settlements,  but  forces  constantly  kept  up,  prevent- 
ed any  remarkable  destruction. 

Whilst  the  government  had  their  liands  and 
liearls  full,  in  providing  for  their  own  defence, 
they  were  called  upon  to  provide  their  quota  of 
men  for  the  defence  of  New  York.  Mr.  Soughton, 
in  Sir  William's  absence  e.  excused  the  province 
from  concerning  itself  therewith,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Nottingham,  October  20,  1693. 

{Anno  1694:) — Sir  William  Fhips's  rule  was 
short.  His  conduct,  when  captain  of  a  ship  of 
war,  is  represented  very  much  to  his  advantage; 
but  further  talents  were  necessary  f()r  the  good 
government  of  a  province,  lie  was  of  a  bene- 
volent, friendly  disposition;  at  the  same  time  quick 
and  passionate.  A  close  attachment  to  his  friends 
engaged  him  in  a  dispute  with  the  collector  of  the 
customs  ;  and  provocation,  both  from  the  collector 
and  a  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  caused  him  to 
break  out  into  some  indecent  sallies  of  i)assion  and 
rage,  and  to  treat  both  of  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  was  dishonourable  to  him.  i\Ir.  IJrenlon,  a 
3'oung  gentleman  of  a  principal  family  in  Rhode 
Island  government,  had  been  appointed  collector 
lor  the  port  of  Boston.  This  was  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  custom-houses  in  the  plantations  by 
act  of  parliament.  The  people  thought  it  enough 
to  enter  and  clear  at  the  naval  office,  and  questioned 
the  authority  of  the  collector.  The  governor  being 
the  naval  officer,  and  acting  by  his  deputy,  did 
not  discountenance  this  opinion  of  the  people.  A 
vessel  arrived  from  the  Bahama  islands,  with  a 
load  of  fustic,  for  which  no  bond  hail  lieen  given. 
Colonel  Foster,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  a  member 
of  the  council,  and  fast  friend  to  the  governor, 


bought  the  fustic,  at  such  price  that  he  was  loth 
to  give  up  the  bargain.  The  collector  seized  the 
vessel  and  goods  ;  atid  tipon  Foster's  representation 
to  the-  governor,  he  ititerposed.  There  was  at 
that  time  no  court  of  admiralty.  By  the  charter, 
the  king  reserved  admirally  jurisdiction,  but  no 
court  had  been  constituted.  It  was  supposed  the 
governor  iniagin«l,  that,  by  virtue  of  his  com- 
mission for  vice-admir^il,  he  had  a  right  to  sit  as 
juilge,  and  that  he  condemned  several  prizes,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  8l.  Joseph,  brought  in  by  a 
j)rivateer  of  the  Leeward  islands,  which  the 
captain  would  have  carried  thither  for  condem- 
nation, but  was  not  permitted.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  Sir  William  took  a  more 
summary  way  of  deciding  this  case,  and  sent  an 
order  to  the  collector  to  forbear  meddling  with  the 
goods ;  and,  upon  his  refusal  to  observe  orders, 
the  goverimr  went  to  the  wharf,  and  after  warm 
words  on  both  sides,  laid  hands  upon  the  collector, 
but  with  what  degree  of  violence  was  controverted 
by  them.  The  governor  prevailed,  and  the  vessel 
and  goods  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
collector. 

There  had  been  a  misunderstaruliiig  also  between 
the  governor  ami  Captain  Sliort  of  the  Nonesuch 
frigate.  In  their  passage  from  Enghmd,  a  prize 
was  taken  ;  aiul  Short  complained  that  the  governor 
had  deprived  him  of  |)art  of  his  share  or  legal 
interest  in  her.  Whether  there  were  grounds  tor 
it,  does  not  now  a])pear.  The  captains  of  men  of 
war,  stationed  in  the  colonies,  were  in  those  d.ays 
required  to  follow  such  instructions  as  the  gover- 
nors gave  them,  relative  to  their  cruizes  and  the 
protection  of  the  irade  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
governor,  by  his  commission,  had  power,  in  case 
of  any  great  crime  comuiiited  by  any  of  the 
captains  of  men  of  war,  to  susp(;nd  them,  and  the 
next  officer  was  to  succeed.  The  governor  required 
Captain  Short  to  order  part  of  the  men  belonging 
to  the  Nonesuch  upon  some  service,  which  we  do 
dot  find  mentioned,  probably  to  man  some  cruizer, 
there  being  many  pickeroons  about  the  e. 
coast,  but  lie  retnsetl  to  do  it.  This  was  ill  taken 
by  the  governor;  and  meeting  Captain  Short 
in  the  street,  warm  words  passed,  and  at  length 
the  governor  made  use  of  his  cane  and  broke 
Short's  head.  Not  contented  with  this,  he  com- 
mitted him  to  prison.  1  he  right  of  a  governor, 
to  commit  by  his  own  warrant,  had  not  then  been 
questioned.  I'"rom  the  prison  he  removed  him  to 
the  castle,  and  from  thence  on  board  a  merchant 
vessel  bound  to  London,  to  be  delivered  tf)  the 
order  of  one  of  their  Majesties  principal  secretaries 
of  state;  giving  the  master  a  warrant  or  authority] 
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fso  to  do.  The  vessel,  by  some  accident,  put  into 
Portsmoutli  in  New  IJampsliire.  Sir  William, 
who  seems  to  have  been  made  sensible  of  some 
irretjularity  in  these  proceed iii2;s,  went  to  Ports- 
mouth, required  the  master  of  the  mercliantmaii 
to  return  him  ttie  warrant,  wliicii  he  tore  to  pieces, 
and  then  ordered  the  cabin  of  tiie  ship  to  be  opened, 
secured  Short's  chest,  and  examineil  the  contents. 
Short  was  prevented  going  home  in  tliis  vessel,  and 
vent  to  New  York,  to  taivc  passage  from  thence 
for  England;  but  Sir  F.  Wheeler  arrived  soon 
after  at  Boston,  sent  for  him  and  carried  him  home 
with  him.  The  next  otiicer  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  tlic  ship,  until  a  new  captain  arrived 
trom  England.  Short  was  restored  to  the  com- 
mand of  as  good  a  ship.  IJrenton's  complaint 
was  made  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  about  the 
same  time,  and  referred  to  the  board  of  trade,  and 
both  came  tjclbre  the  king,  who  was  solicited 
immediately  to  displace  the  governor.  This  the 
king  refused  lo  do,  without  hearing  wiiat  he  had 
to  say  in  his  defence  ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
his  government  and  make  answer  in  England. 
The  governor's  friends  in  New  England  excused 
him  by  the  great  provocation  he  received,  both 
from  the  captain  of  the  man  of  war  and  the  col- 
lector. Tliis  would  serve  better  to  excuse  a  private 
person,  than  the  governor  of  a  province.  The 
prejudices  were  great  against  him  in  Eugland. 
Mr.  Dudley,  who  was  upon  the  spot  and  desired 
to  succeed  him,  heightened  them.  There  was  a 
strong  parly  against  him  also  within  the  province. 
Jiy  negativing  Mr.  Cooke,  he  had  made  many  of 
those  who  had  opposed  all  measures,  except  the 
restoration  of  the  old  charter,  to  be  his  enemies. 
Dudley  had  been  trying  to  reconcile  himself  to 
his  countrymen  ever  since  the  revolution.  He  had 
great  family  interest.  Stoughton,  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  retained  his  friendship,  and  secretly 
corresponded  with  him,  and  was  very  cold  in  Sir 
Williatn's  interest.  They  who  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  charter  were  for  him.  Tiiey  were  the  most 
numerous,  but  not  most  active  and  zealous.  The 
private  letters  sent  to  England,  were  generally 
against  him.  lie  had  a  hard  task  to  keep  a  majo- 
rity of  the  general  court  in  his  favour.  An 
ailclress  was  proposed  and  carried  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  humbly  praying  his  Majesty,  that 
the  governor  mijihl  not  bi-  removed  ;  but  of  50 
members  present,  tii  voti  d  against  it.  The  non- 
resident act  was  not  (hen  in  (orc(?  ;  and  it  a|)])('ar- 
ed,  that  most  of  the  inlwibitaiiis  ot  Boston,  wlio 
represented  towns  in  the  country,  wereasrainst  the 
address.  The  party  in  lavour  of  the  adiln-ss,  to 
prevent  further  trouble  if  there  should  be  further 


occasion  for  any  thing  to  be  done  in  favour  of  the 
governor,  brought  into  a  bill,  which  v. as  then 
before  the  house,  a  clause  restraining  towns  from 
choosing  any  person  to  represent  them  in  thegcm-ral 
court,  other  than  freeholders  and  residents  within 
such  towns.  This  provision  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  privilege,  and  a  point  gained  by  the 
people;  but  it  certainly  was  occasioneii  by  what 
is  Commonly  called  the  prerogative  parly  in 
government,  and  however  salutary,  was  designed 
as  an  abridgmesit  of  libeity.  Sir  William  left 
Boston  the  I7lh  of  November. 

An  injudicious  use  of  power  produced  what 
were  judged  by  the  crown  riecessary  reg^ulations, 
sooner  than  perhaps  they  would  otheruise  have 
been  made,  viz.  the  establishuient  of  a  judge  of 
admiralty,  powers  lo  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
and  the  oath  (o  the  governors  by  the  7th  and  8lh 
of  William  ;  and  the  remembranc<!  of  this,  together 
with  other  acts  of  plantation  governors,  might 
also  cause  the  power  over  the  ships  of  war  to  be 
taken  from  them,  although  it  was  suflercd  to 
continue  some  years  after  this  time. 

The  government  falling  into  Mr.  Stoughton's 
hands  upon  Sir  William's  leaving  the  |)rovince, 
seems  to  have  been  administered  by  him  lo  good 
acceptance  in  Etigland,  and  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  the  people  of  the  j)roviiice.  The  rule  of 
a  lieutenant-governor  it  is  expected  will  be  short, 
it  is  .scarce  worth  while  to  form  parties  against  him 
within  the  government ;  and  if  there  should  b<'aiiy 
misrule  which  requires  check  or  censure  from 
England,  it  is  of  less  conequenee,  his  authority 
being  so  soon  to  be  superseded.  This  is  not  the 
only  reason  why  the  administration  of  Mr.  Slough- 
ton  and  one  of  his  successors,  Mr.  Drummer,  have 
been  generally  well  s])oken  ot:  tliey  had  each  of 
them  spent  sometime  in  England,  and  better  knew 
what  conduct  would  beapproved  ot  there  ;  tlu'y  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  tempers  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen ;  each  oftluMn,  very  prudently,  ratlieraimcd 
at  an  easy  quiet  administration,  than  at  any  thing 
great  and  striking;  considering  themselves  as  at 
helm,  to  keep  the  ship  in  its  steady  course  ;  they 
seldom  relied  wholly  upon  their  own  judgnients, 
acting  in  the  most  common  atfairs  by  advice  of 
ciuncil,  which  .served  as  a  juslidcalion  of  any 
measures  which  might  lie  unpopidar,  or  in  wliieh 
there  might  be  any  misi:ike,  :iii(l  yet  look  not  a«av 
the  credit  of  such  as  proveil  to  be  well  jml-jed,  and 
were  generally  applauded.  At  the  tirst  eleilimi, 
Mr.  t  (loke  beirjij  chosen  of  the  council,  allh  piifjh 
he  had  ever  been  of  the  parly  opposite  ti>  the 
lieutenant-governor,  yet  lie  approved  of  the 
choice.] 

4  B  2 
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[Tbe  treaty  last  year  at  Pcmaquid  hail  pro- 
(hucd  near  a  twclvt'iuoiith'!,  (juict  1o  the  rroiilicrs: 
llic  Froiitli  (lid  not  intend  it  should  hist  so  long : 
they  kept  tlie  liidiims  i'roni  restoriiii;-  the  prisoners 
according  to  their  eiijjagenienls.  'I'lie  hoslages 
were  no  securily  whilst  (he  Indiiins  liad  a  much 
trrcater  number  of  the  English  in  tlicir  power. 
Now  hostilities  therelbre  were  every  day  expected. 
At  length,  the  18th  of  July,  they  fell  with  tury 
upon  a  village  at  (Jysfer  river,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire province,  killed  and  carried  av.ay  94,  some 
accounts  say  about  iOO  men,  women,  and  childreti. 
This  was  a  heavy  blow.  The  Mnglish  ri'[)re-ent  (he 
enemy  as  a  very  great  army.  Charlevoix  says  there 
were  250  of  Penobscot  and  St.  John's  Indians, 
besides  some  of  father  Bigot's  mission,  and  only 
one  I'rcnchman.  lie  adds,  thatSjO  I'lnglish  perish- 
ed. His  account  oftheimniber  of  Iheenemj  is  most 
to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  the  best  account  of  (he 
loss  is  as  we  liave  stated  above.  Madockewando, 
a  Penobscot,  w  ho  was  the  head  of  the  i)arly,  went 
with  tlic  body  of  his  countrymen  to  Quebec,  and 
presented  the  scalps  to  Frontenac,  the  governor  of 
Canada.  We  hear  nothing  of  prisoners.  Tosus, 
the  Norridgewock  chief,  with  about  40  of  that 
tribe,  marched  along  towards  Merrimack  river. 
In  their  waj",  after  an  unsuccessfid  attempt  upon 
the  house  of  one  Blackford,  they  murdered  Mrs. 
Cutt,  the  widow  of  President  Cntt,  and  three  of  her 
people,  at  her  farm-house.  Having  crossed  Merri- 
mack, on  the  27th  of  July,  they  fell  upon  Groton, 
about  40  miles  from  Boston.  They  were  repulsed 
at  Lakin's  garrison  house,  but  fell  upon  other 
houses,  where  the  people  were  off  their  guard,  and 
killed  and  carried  away  from  the  vicinitv  about  40 
persons.  To.xus's  two  ne|)hews  were  killed  by  his 
side, and  he  had  a  dozen  bullets  through  his  blan- 
ket, according  to  Charlevoix,  who  adds,  tint  he 
carried  the  fort  or  garrison,  and  then  went  to  make 
a  spoil  at  the  gates  of  Boston  ;  in  both  which 
facts  the  French  account  is  erroneous. 

In  August,  some  stragglers  killed  10  or  11  per- 
sons at  S|)ruce  creek  and  other  parts  of  Kittery, 
and  knocked  in  the  head,  scalped,  and  left  for 
dead,  a  little  girl  named  Uowning,  about  seven 
years  old,  who  was  found  alive  next  morning,  and 
lived  many  years  afterwards ;  and  September  the 
4th,  Joseph  Pike,  a  deputy  sherift,  and  another 
person  with  him,  were  shot  down  between  Alms- 
bury  and  Haverhill. 

After  all  these  outrages,  Bomazcen,  a  noted  Nor- 
ridgewock chief,  one  who  had  signed  the  treaty 
at  Pemaquid,  and  yet  was  afterwards  a  principal 
actor  in  tbe  carnage  upon  the  English,  came 
straight  to  Pemaquid  witl^  a  ilag  of  truce,   prc- 


ti  nding  he  came  from  Canada  with  several  more 
who  were  in  comj);Miy  with  him,  and  that  he  was 
sorry  for  what  had  li:ii)j)eued.  The  comjuanding 
ollicer  at  tin;  fort  consiilesed  them  as  rebels,  and 
sent  (hem  to  Boston,  after  a  promise  or  encourage- 
ment given  them  of  safety.  The  French  called 
this  English  treachery.  The  government  of  Ihc 
Massachusetts  supposed,  fhat  for  their  perfidy 
they  were  to  be  treated  as  land  pirates  and  mur- 
derers, lie  it  so,  yet  the  public  faith  given  to 
them  is  not  to  be  violated.  This  is  one  of  those 
actions  which  have  causetl  the  English  to  Ik;  cliarg- 
ed  with  injuring  the  Inilians  and  provoking  them 
to  all  the  cruellies  which  have  been  committed,  as 
a  just  return.  W'c  do  not  undertake  to  justify  it ; 
but  think,  that  instead  of  im|)risuning  Bomazeen 
and  the  rest  for  several  months  at  Boston,  they 
ought  to  have  been  set  at  liberty,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  affair  in  a  moral  or  political  view.  We 
know  of  no  other  action  of  this  sort  which  can  be 
justly  charged  upon  the  government.  W'c  shall 
be  obliged  to  relate  more  unjustifiable  actions  of 
some  particular  iidiabilants. 

Sir  William  Pliips,  upon  his  arrival  in  London, 
was  sued  by  Dudley  and  Brenton,  in  actions  of 
20,000/.  damage.  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  bailed  him. 
What  were  the  grounds  of  Dudley's  action  does 
not  aj)pear.  Sir  William  urgetl  in  his  defi-nce 
against  Breton,  that  there  was  no  custom-house 
established  in  the  plantations  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  that  Brenton  had  no  authority  to  compel  mas- 
ters to  enter  and  clear  with  him  ;  the  naval  oflicer, 
then  known  and  established  by  act  of  j'arliamenl, 
being  the  only  proper  oflicer  for  that  purpose. 

Captain  Short  exhibited  no  articles  in  form. 
Sir  William's  friends  in  New  Juigland  supposed 
his  affairs  in  FJngland  would  have  beeii  all  accom- 
modated, anil  that  he  would  have  returned  in  a 
short  time  to  his  government,  if  death  had  not 
prevented.  He  laid  his  arrest  so  much  to  heart, 
that  it  was  sui)posed  to  have  brought  upon  him  or 
increased  the  sickness  of  which  he  died  the  18th  of 
February,  1G94-5. 

Alter  Mr.  Mather  and  the  other  agents,  who 
solicited  the  setllement  of  the  govcrmnenf,  left 
England,  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  alone  appeared  as 
agent.  In  1693,  (Jonstantiue  Phips  (afterwards 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland)  was  joined  with  Ashurst, 
and  both  instructed  by  the  general  court.  They 
were  both  of  them  friendly  to  Sir  William. 

Mr.  Dudley  had  been  making  friends  with  a 
view  to  supplant  the  governor  while  he  was  living; 
and  upon  his  death  solicited  for  the  government 
with  fresh  vigour  and  application.  W  itiiout  los- 
ing bis  old  frieudsj  he  successfully  applied  himselfj 
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[<o  bring  over  somo  who  liatl  been  his  violent  ene- 
mies. He  recovered  the  favour  of  many  of  (he 
ministerij  in  New  England,  and  recorninernled 
hinisfll',  by  a  jjrave  serions  deportment,  to  the  dis- 
senters in  England  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  liy 
his  good  seiiM'  and  polite  behavionr,  he  acquired 
the  noliee  and  esteem  of  many  considerable  per- 
sons at  court.  His  incoiiu;  was  very  moderate  ; 
and  yet,  with  economy,  he  made  a  deci'nt  a|i- 
pearance  in  iMiglaiid,  and  gave  several  ol  his  cliil- 
dren  ecbication  there,  wiiilbt  the  rest  of  liis  family 
was  supporteil  by  liim  in  New  England.  A  va- 
cant governmeni  h;id  divers  canditlates,  but  it  looks 
as  if  lie  would  have  carried  it  from  the  rest,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  opposition  made  by  (he  two 
agents  lor  (he  province,  Ashnrst  and  I'liips,  who 
were  obliired  to  urge  against  him  llii'  share  he  bore 
in  the  trial  and  condemnation  ol' I. eisler  at  New 
York;  and,  tor  (he  sake  of  laying  open  that  aniiir 
to  the  prejudice  of  Dudley,  they  both  of  Ihetu 
promoted  a  bill  in  the  iiouse  of  commons,  of  wliicli 
Aslnirst  was  a  member,  for  reversing  Leislcr's  at- 
tainder. Mr.  Dudley  could  stand  i(  no  longer, 
and  withdrew  liis  solicitations  for  (hat  time  ;  and 
soon  alier,  by  llic  interest  of  Lord  Ciitts,  ob(ained 
the  place  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  isle  of 
Wight,  of  wliich  liis  iordslii|)  was  then  governor. 
From  that  time  Lord  l3ellamont  was  looked  upon 
as  the  goV(;rnor  of  Mass;ichuselts  bay,  alihough 
be  was  not  actually  appointed  until  the  next 
year. 

The  acts  of  trade  had  been  very  little  regarded 
in  any  of  the  colonies.  Biicani/rs  or  pirates,  who 
in  times  of  peace  made  lln-ir  depredations  upon 
Spanish  ships  and  settlements  in  .America,  were 
very  numerous.  They  brought  (heir  plunder 
chiefly  to  New  V'ork,  anil  Nome  to  other  colonies. 
With  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  these  miscliiels,  tlie 
Earl  of  IJellamont  was  jjitched  upon  as  tlie  most 
proper  person  tor  the  government  of  New  York, 
and  probably  to  make  the  a]ipointment  worth 
accepting,  as    w<-ll    »•<   to   render    (lie   other  pur- 

ijoses  mori"  elleetuul,  Massachusetts  bay  and  New 
lampshire  "ere  put  under  the  same  person. 
(Ann  <  1691.)  —  The  year  1()!)5  |)assed  away 
with  less  molestation  from  the  enemy,  than  any 
year  since  l()^^S.  In  (he  spring,  (hey  killed  one 
of  the  soldiers  belonging  (o  Saco  for(,  and  carried 
another  away  captive.  A  mortal  sickness  pre- 
vailed among  the  Indians,  and  (lii^  French  found 
it  impracficable  to  send  theni  out  in  parties  upon 
our  tionders.  Their  atfachment  one  toanoilier 
equals  that  of  more  civilized  nations.  IJesides 
the  hostages  they  had  given  in  1()93,  the  Indians 
seized  at  Peniaquid  were  in  the  prison  at  Hoston  : 


Bomazeen,  in  particular,  they  greatly  valued,  and 
they  were  ready  to  submit  to  almost  any  terms  to 
olHain  his  relief.  ThcFrench  represent  (lieEnglish 
as  treating  the  hostages  and  prisoners  with  cruelty  ; 
but  there  was  jio  other  cruelty  than  a  confinement 
in  a  prison  in  Boston,  which  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged was  a  very  bad  one.  The  English  were 
not  l<■.^s  desirous  ot  peace  than  the  Indians,  if  they 
coidd  have  iiad  ;my  security  for  the  continuance 
ol  it.  One  of  the  homages,  Sheepscote  John,  tm- 
derlook  to  go  from  Boston  as  a  mediator,  and  by 
his  influence,50canoesof  Itiilianscame  with  in  about 
a  league  of  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  the  ^Olli  of  May, 
and  sent  in  eight  captives;  acknowledged  their 
fciult  in  violating  llie  last  treaty,  and  proposed  the 
release  of  caj)tives  on  both  sides,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  durable  peace.  A  truce  of  30  da\s  was 
agreed  upon  ;  and  commissioners  were  to  come 
from  Boston  to  settle  the  terms  of  tlie  peace.  The 
commissioners,  CoIoikI  Phillips,  Lientenant-colo- 
m'\  Hawthorn,  and  Major  Convers,  soon  after  met 
delegates  from  the  hulians  at  Peniaquid,  but  re- 
fused to  enter  upon  any  treaty  witli  tlietn  until  all 
tlie  English  in  their  hands  should  be  delivered  up. 
Bomazeen,  their  great  warrior,  and  some  o(hers, 
were  left  in  prison  at  JJoston.  The  Indians  looked 
upon  themselves  not  well  used ;  sensible  tliat 
when  tliey  had  parted  with  all  their  prisoners, 
they  should  have  no  way  of  obtaining  the  release 
of  their  own  people,  except  by  a  new  set  of  cap- 
tives. They  therefore  refused  to  treat  any  further, 
and  left  the  place  abrn[)(ly.  The  governmen(, 
we  imagine,  expected  that,  l)y  retaining  some  of 
the  Indians  as  iiostages,  some  restraint  would  be 
laid  upon  the  rest,  from  exercising  cruelty  lo- 
warils  English  prisoners,  seeing  it  would  have  it 
in  its  power  to  ntaliate  it  upon  their  owti  people; 
anil  chose  rather  to  risk  the  continuance  of  the  war 
than  pari  with  this  security. 

Charlevoix,  who  supposes  the  Lieutenant-go- 
vernor Siouglilon  to  have  l)een  there  in  person, 
says,  "  the  Abenaquis  insisted  upon  the  release  of 
their  brethren,  who  were  detained  in  violation  of 
the  flag  of  truce  and  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
Stoughtoii  only  returned  bloody  re|>roaclies  for 
(heir  late  hostilities,  and  (errible  (iirea(s  if  (hey 
did  not  deliver  up  (he  andiors  of  (hem.  'I'he 
Indians  were  as  stout  as  he  was.  At  length,  both 
sides  began  to  soften.  Stoughton  was  not  willing 
to  drive  to  extremity  a  jx-ople  who  had  formerly 
known  how  to  make  themselves  a  (error.  They 
were  desirous,  at  any  rate,  of  recoverin<:  their  re- 
lations out  of  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  beiu"- 
fully  determined,  (ha(  when  (hey  had  accomplish- 
ed their  ends,  they  would  revenge  the  blood  of] 
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[such  of  them  as  liad  been  murdered ;  but  per- 
ceiving that,  whilst  tliey  were  in  treaty,  (lie  Kng- 
lish  were  preparinij  to  surround  them,  tliey  ran  to 
tlieir  arms."  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  account 
they  gave  to  their  priest,  when  they  returned 
home. 

Immediate  notice  was  sjiven  to  (lie  frontiers  (o  be 
upon  their  guard,  but  (liis  did  not  jirevent  spoils 
upon  divers  places.  In  .'nly,  Major  Hammond 
of  Kittery  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  ("a- 
nadn,  but  beimr  al)ove  the  ordinary  rank  of  tlie 
Indian  captives,  he  was  very  kindly  used  by 
Count  Frontenae,  the  governor  ;  and  soon  ret urn- 
eil  in  a  vessel  which  went  from  Moston  for  exchange 
of  prisoners.     In  August,  tliey  killed  and  took  IS 

at  Billcrica,   and    plunden'd  the  house   of  

Rogers,  and  soon  after  surprised  and  killed  the 
Serjeant  of  Saco  fort.  In  Se|Meiiiber,  they  killed 
four,  and  wounded  six,  belonging  (o  Pemaquid 
fort.  In  October,  (hey  came  upon  (he  housi;  of 
John  Brown  of  Newbury,  and  carried  away  nine 
persons  ;  but  being  pursued  and  overtaken  in  the 
night  by  a  party  under  Captain  (Jreenleaf,  they 
first  (omahawkeil  all  their  pi  isoners,  which  effec- 
tually prevented  them  from  joining  the  pursuers, 
and  then  took  (o  their  heels  and  escaped.  Some  of 
these  unhappy  prisoners  lived  several  months,  and 
some  more  than  a  year  ;  but  all  finally  died  of 
their  wounds,  except  a  lad  who  happened  to  be 
wouHded  in  the  shoulder,  and  not  in  the  head,  as 
the  rest  were. 

The  winler  of  1695  proved  a  time  of  rest  to  the 
frontiers.  Their  only  fears  in  winter  were  from 
an  army  or  large  body  of  the  enemy,  sulhcient  to 
resist  any  force  which  could  be  collected  before 
they  bad  done  (heir  mischief,  and  had  time  for  a 
retreat.  Small  parties  would  be  in  hazard,  when 
they  could  be  tracked  upon  the  snow. 

{Anno  1G9G.) — The  spring  of  1696  opened  as 
usual.  In  May,  a  poor  lellow,  who  liad  been  a 
captive  before,  and  made  his  escape,  was  killed  at 
Cocheco.  In  June,  three  women,  sisters,  going 
with  their  husliands  from  York  to  Wells  ;  one  of 
them,  wife  of  Thomas  Cole,  witli  her  husband, 
were  shot  down,  the  others  escaped.  In  the  same 
month,  several  houses  were  burnt  by  the  enemy 
within  the  limits  of  Portsmouth  ;  12  or  14  ot  the 
inhabitants  were  slain,  and  four  taken  prisoners. 
One  woman  was  supposed  to  be  left  dead,  and  her 
scalp  was  carried  to  Canada,  as  the  evidence  of 
it  ;  but  (hose  who  went  out  to  bury  the  dead, 
finding  her  alive,  carried  her  home,  and  she  re- 
covered. The  Indians  generally  are  content 
with  a  piece  not  larger  than  the  p  dm  of  the  hand, 
from  the  top  of  the  crown  ;  aud  if  it  was  not  for 


the  blows  of  the  tomahawk,  many  might  liave 
survived  (he  operation  of  (he  kni((>.  Some  who 
have  lost  (he  skin,  from  the  whole  crown,  liave  re- 
covered and  lived  many  years. 

In  .Inly,  they  attacked  Cocheco  again, a  planta- 
tion which  often  siifTered  ;  killed  (liree  of  the  in- 
habitants  as  they  were  going  home  from  pul)Iic 
worship,  wounded  three  more,  and  carried  other 
three  away  prisoners  to  Peiiobseof. 

We  liave  taken  no  notice  of  Nova  Scotia,  al- 
though incUidi'd  in  the  bounds  of  the  Massachu- 
setts charter;  the  inhabitants  in  general,  for  seve- 
ral years,  having  been  under  the  |)ower  and  com- 
mand of  the  authority  sent  from  I'^rance  :  but  this 
year  the  affairs  of  that,  and  of  (he  other  parts  of 
the  government,  are  more  iidcrwoven. 

Alter  (he  conquest  of  (hat  province  by  (h« 
Massachusetts  colony  in  1690,  the  French  in  Eu- 
rope gave  themselves  but  little  concern  about  (he 
recovery  of  it.  And  the  English  as  little  about  its 
preservation  or  security.  The  Massachusetts  were 
unable  to  bear  the  charge  of  a  sufficient  military 
force  to  keep  (he  iuhal>i(ants  in  subjection  :  they 
gave  commissions  to  judges,  justices,  and  other 
officers,  and  required  oaths  of  fidelity  ;   and,   in 

1691,  gave  power  and  authority  to  Mr.  Nelson, 
wlio  was  bound  there  from  Boston  upon  a  trading 
voyage,  to  be  commander  in  chief  in  Acadia; 
but  when  he  came  near  the  river  St.  John's,  he 
was  taken  by  Monsieur  Villebon,  who  having  a 
commission  from  the  IVench  king,  hail  been  into 
Port  Itoyal  and  ordered  the  English  flag  to  be 
struck  and  the  I'Vench  flag  to  be  hoisted  there, 
but  in(ended  (o  make  S(.  John's  (he  jilace  of  his 
residence,  and  (ook  possession  of  it,  where  he  car- 
ried on  great  (rade  with  (he  Indians,  supplying 
them  with  warlike  stores,  provisions,  &c.  without 
which  they  could  not  have  carried  on  the  war.     In 

1692,  soon  alter  Sir  William  Phips's  arrival,  «ii 
attempt  was  made  by  the  province,  with  a  small 
naval  force,  to  remove  Villebon;  but  it  proved 
unsuccessful.  In  1695,  Captain  Eams,  in  his 
Majesty's  ship  Sorlings,  was  sent  from  Boston  io 
intercept  the  stores  with  which  Villebon,  every 
sprinir,  had  been  furnished  from  France  ;  hut  the 
French  ship  happened  to  be  of  greater  force  than 
usual,  and  after  an  engagement  at  (he  mouth  of 
the  river,  Eams  was  glad  to  retreat.  It  seems  that 
until  now,  the  Massachusetts  looked  upon  themselves 
as  in  somcsort  of  possession,  and  that  they  consiilered 
that  as  yet  there  had  not  been  an  entire  revolt  of  the 
whole  province  :  thesrenera!  court,  however,  from  a 
sense  of  their  inability  to  protect  it,  now  petitioned 
the  crown  that  the  province  miirht  be  treed  from  any 
further  expence  in  the  defence  of  Port  Roy.al  or] 
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[St.  John's,  and  tliat  garrisons  niigbt  be  kept  in 
Dotli  thc^e  places  at  the  charjse  of  the  nation. 
This  pcrlia])s  niinjht  he  deemed  a  refusal  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  tliiit  part  of  liie  province, 
and  ii  renunciation  of  their  right;  and  accord- 
ingly, after  1  lie  treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  possession 
was  returned  to  the  crown,  it  was  settled  a  distinct 
province;  otherwise  jk.v  postliminii  might  have 
taken  phiee,  as  well  witli  respect  to  the  riglils  of 
a  hody  corporate,  as  those  of  particular  per- 
sons. 

Tiie  disappointment,  last  year,  whicli  the  Sor- 
lings,  a  single  ship  met  with,  occasioned  the  force 
to  be  doubled  this  year,  to  effect  the  like  purpose. 
Captain  I'axlon,  in  the  Newport,  came  to  New 
England  in  company  with  the  Sorlings,  and  both 
shi])s  were  ordered,  together  with  a  yacht  or  ten- 
der in  the  province  service,  to  lay  oft' (he  river  St. 
John's,  to  wail  (lie  arrival  of  tlu;  slore-ship.  It 
happened,  unforlunately,  that  the  French  at  Que- 
bec were  at  the  same  time  fitting  out  two  men  of 
war,  with  (he  addition  of  two  companies  of  sol- 
diers and  50  Michmack  Indians,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  New  England  fort  at  Pemaquid.  These 
ships  were  of  superior  force  to  the  English  ships, 
ami  Iberville,  an  experienced  officer,  commanded. 
When  (hey  had  put  into  a  port  upon  (heir  pas- 
sage, V'iilcbon,  troni  St.  John's,  informed  them 
of  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  small 
English  fleet.  They  went  immediitely  in  quest 
of  them,  and  came  upon  them  when  they  were 
not  expected.  The  Newport,  after  the  loss  of  one 
of  her  topnia'^ls,  surrendered.  A  fog  arose,  which 
gave  the  Sorlings  and  the  tender  an  opportunity 
for  their  escape,  and  they  returned  to  Boston, 
with  the  news  of  (his  second  (lisappr)iii(mcnt.  The 
French  commander,  being  strengthened  with  the 
Newport,  went  into  St.  flohn's  and  there  refitted. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Penobscot,  where 
the  Haron  St.  C'astine  was  waiting  for  him,  with 
200  Indians,  'lite  whole  force  arrived  before  (he 
fort  at  Pemaquid  the  I4th  of  .July.  Captain 
Marcli,  who  was  a  good  oflicer,  had  resigned  (he 
command  of  the  (ort  a  few  months  before,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  very  different  man.  Captain  Chubb. 
Iberville,  upon  his  arrival,  sent  a  summons  to 
surrenih'r.  Chubb  returned  a  vain  Ibolish  answer, 
"  that  if  the  sea  was  covered  with  French  vessels, 
and  the  land  \>itli  Indians,  yet  he  would  not  give 
up  the  fort."  The  Indians  thereupon  began 
their  fire,  and  return  was  made  by  the  musketry 
and  with  a  few  camion  from  the  fort.  This  brought 
the  first  da^- to  a  close.  In  the  night,  IbervilK; 
landed  his  cannon  and  mortars  ;  and  the  next  day, 
belbre  three  in  the  afternoon,  had  raised    his   bat- 


teries and  thrown  five  bombs  into  the  fort,  to  the 
great  terror  of  Chubb  and  the  garrison.  Castine, 
about  (his  time,  found  some  way  of  conveying  a 
letter  into  (he  tort,  and  let  them  know  that,  if  they 
delayed  surrendering  until  an  assault  was  made, 
they  would  have  to  do  with  savages,  and  must 
expect  no  quarter,  for  he  had  seen  (he  king's  order 
to  Iberville  to  give  none.  This  did  (he  business, 
the  chamade  was  beat  imniedia(ely,  and  (he  fort 
was  surrendereil,  npon  the  terms  offered  by  the 
French,  that  the  garrison  should  be  sent  to  Boston 
and  exchanged  for  the  like  number  of  French  and 
Indian  ))risoners;  only,  a  special  srcurity  or  en- 
gagement was  insisted  upon  I'rom  the  French  com- 
mander, that  their  persons  should  be  protected 
against  the  rage  of  the  Indians. 

Chubb's  conduct  was  universally  censured,  and 
at  first  he  was  \)ui  under  an  arrest,  but  came  off 
without  any  other  punishment  than  being  laid 
aside.  The  fort  had  15  cannon  mounted,  and  90 
able  men  to  manage  them,  and  no  want  of  ammu- 
nition or  stores.  The  French  suppose,  that  if 
there  had  been  a  brave  defence,  the  event  would 
have  been  doubtful  ;  at  Ica.st,  that  the  fort  could 
not  have  been  carried  without  a  great  loss  of  men  ; 
and  attribute  the  surrender  (o  the  cowardice  of  the 
garrison,  who  compelled  the  commander  to  act 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination.  This  makes  the 
acquisition  to  appear  of  more  importance. 

After  all,  there  is  rf)om  to  doubt  whether  a  better 
garrison  could  have  withstood  that  force,  until  re- 
lief might  liave  been  afforded  from  Boston.  The 
French  were  provided  with  cannon  and  mortars, 
were  numerous  enough  to  resist  any  sallies  from  the 
garrison,  without  interrupting  the  siege ;  there 
were  no  casemates  nor  other  shelter  for  the  men, 
and  (he  magazine  itself  was  bomb  proof  in  one  part 
of  if  only,  which  was  under  a  rock. 

The  reason  of  the  garrison's  requiring  an  exfra- 
crdinary  caution  against  the  rage  of  the  Indians,^ 
was  (his  ;  they  were  conscious  of  their  own  crueKy 
and  barbarily,  and  feared  reveni^e  ;  and  a  .'ecuri(y 
from  it  miglK  probably  haslen  (he  surrender,  lest  it 
should  aKerwards  not  be  in  their  power  (o  obtain  it. 
In  the  month  of  February  before,  Egeremet,  a  chief 
of  the  Machias  Indians;  Toxiis,  chief  of  the  Nor- 
riilgewocks  ;  Abenquid,  a  sagamore  of  the  same 
tribe;  and  several  other  Indians,  came  to  the  fort, 
to  treat  upon  exchange  of  prisoners.  Chubb,  with 
some  of  his  garrison,  fell  u])on  the  Indians  in  the 
nii<lstof  the  treaty,  when  they  thought  them.selves 
most  secure,  murdered  Egeremet  and  Abenquid 
with  two  others.  Toxus,  and  some  other';,  escaped, 
and  some  remained  prisoners;  one  Indian  was 
found  in  the  fort,  in  irons,  when  (he  French  took  J 
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f  possession  of  it.  Such  was  tlie  fury  of  Cas(inc*s 
Iiv.linns,  (hal  tlicre  was  no  way  of  socuriiis:  tin* 
garrison  but  by  rcniovinij  tlicm  to  an  island,  under 
a  constant  s;uard  ot  I'rrncli  troops,  nntil  provision 
■Nvas  mado  for  transporting  tlioni  to  Hoston.  Sonic 
writers  palliate  and  seem  inclined  to  justify  this 
action  of  Chubb.  Surely  the  cruelly  shewn  by 
the  Indians  to  the  Kniflish  must  have  biassed  and 
blindeil  them.  Private  letters,  which  passed  at 
this  time,  between  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  pro- 
vince, condemned  it  as  an  liorriil  piece  of  villany. 

The  French  remained  at  Pcmaquid  until  (he 
IStli  of  July,  demolishing  the  fort ;  their  pbintler 
was  small ;  and  then  went  to  Penobscot,  where  they 
tarried  until  the  3d  of  September. 

W'lien  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  man  of  war 
and  of  the  fort  came  to  Boston,  it  was  expected  the 
enemy  would  jiroceed  tr.  as  far  as  Portsmouth. 
Five  hundred  men  were  raised  without  dela^-,  and 
marciwd  thither,  to  be  ready  for  the  defence  of 
New  llampsliire.  Two  men  of  war,  the  Arundel 
and  Ortbrd,  arriving  at  the  same  time  at  Boston,  a 
detachment  from  tlie  militiii  was  sent  on  board 
them,  to  serve  as  marines;  and  these  ships,  to- 
fifcthcr  with  the  Sorling'^,  and  a  merchant  ship  of 
20  guns,  and  a  fire-ship  taken  up  by  the  province, 
were  sent  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  and  came  in  siirht 
of  them  just  as  they  sailed  from  Penobscot.  The 
French,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  coast, 
kept  their  ships  close  in  shore.  Whether  the 
English  were  afraid  of  the  coast,  or  were  too  far 
astern,  or  did  not  make  sail  enough,  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  it  is  certain  they  did  not  come  U[)  with  them 
the  first  day,  and  the  next  day  being  fogiiy  they 
reachi'd  St.  .lolin's  river,  and  the  English  vessels 
returned  to  Boston.  The  Freiicli  account  takes  no 
notice  of  the  fog,  makes  the  five  English  vessels 
seven,  and  sa\s,  they  steered  for  St.  John's  river, 
while  the  French  fleet  went  to  Cape  Breton,  and 
from  thence  to  Newfonndlaiul.  The  French  wri- 
ters supposed  two  expeditions  to  have  been  but 
one,  and  imagined  a  numlxr  of  small  vessels,  imder 
Colonel  Church,  were  the  same  which  pursued 
Iberville.  As  the  Orford  was  returning,  she  met 
with  a  French  shallop  belonging  to  St.  John's, 
with  2J  soldiers  under  V'illeau,  their  captain,  anil 
brought  them  prisoners  to  Boston.  Charlevoix 
seems  to  mistake  Villebon  for  Vilteau,  and,  finding 
him  soon  after  at  St.  John's,  defending  his  fort, 
he  t  ikes  it  for  granted  he  must  have  be(!n  released, 
as  hiiving  u  passport  ami  not  liable  to  be  retained. 

W'lien  Jlr.  Stouijhton  found  (ho  enemy  was 
o-onc  l):ick  to  the  e.  he  ordered  Colonel  Church, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  500  men  at  Ports- 
luoulh,  to  embark  them  on  board  brigantines  and 


other  small  vessels,  and  lo  range  along  the  e.  shore. 
Clmrch  saw  none  of  the  enemy,  except  now  and 
then  ail  Indian  canoe,  until  he  came  to  Penobscot, 
where  he  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  French  fleet 
had  sailed,  and  the  coast  clear.  Not  being  willing 
to  return  without  doing  some  service,  he  resolved 
to  know  the  condition  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  sailed  directly  up  to  Chignccto  or 
Beaubassin.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  English 
forces,  most  of  the  I'rench  inhabitants  let't  their 
houses  and  fled  into  the  woods.  The  English 
pursued,  and  soon  met  Bourgeois,  (Church  calls 
iiim  Bridgman),  a  prineijial  inlialiilant,  coming  to 
ask  quarter  for  himself  and  family  ;  which  was 
readily  granted.  Upon  his  examination,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were  Indians  mixed  wit  lit  he  French 
in  the  woods,  and  order*  were  thereupon  given  to 
renew  the  pursuit,  and  to  ofler  quarter  lo  all  the 
French,  but  to  give  none  to  the  Indians.  Bour- 
geois was  ordered  also  to  give  notice  to  all  his 
countrymen,  who  would  come  in,  that  they  should 
be  well  received.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  came 
in,  and  it  was  proposeil  to  them  to  join  wilh  the 
English  in  pursuing  the  Indians,  and  upon  their 
complying  their  houses  should  be  spared,  what  of 
their  goods  had  been  taken  should  be  restored,  and 
the  rest  of  their  substance  preserved.  This  was  a 
hard  condition,  and,  in  effect,  obliging  them  to 
quit  their  country,  for  ot!ier«ise,  as  soon  as  the 
English  had  left  them  without  sntlicient  iroiec- 
tion,  the  incensed  Indians  woultl  have  faile  1  upon 
them  without  mercy.  They  therefore  lel'uscd  to 
comply,  and  their  houses  were  thereupon  burnt, 
and  their  cattle,  siieep,  &c.  destroyed,  and  their 
goods  became  iilunder  for  the  army. 

Charlevoix  says,  that  Bourgeois  produced  a 
writing,  by  which  Sir  A\'illiam  Pliips  had  given 
assurances  of  protection  to  (lie  inhabitants  of  Chig- 
necto,  whilst  they  remained  faithful  subjects  of 
King  William  ;  and  that  Church  gave  orders,  that 
nothing  in  their  liouses,  &c.  should  be  touched  ; 
but  whilst  he  was  entertained  by  Bourgeois,  toge- 
ther with  the  principal  officsrs,  the  rest  of  the  army 
dispersed  themselves  among  the  other  houses,  and 
behaved  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  conquered  coun- 
try. This  may  be  true.  Men  raised  from  the 
militia  of  any  country,  until  they  are  used  to  disci- 
pline, are  seldom  exemplary  for  due  subordination. 
Charlevoix  adds,  that  many  of  the  inhaliilants,  not 
trusting  to  the  promises  of  the  general,  refused  to 
come  in,  and  tiiat  it  was  well  they  tlid  ;  tor,  soon 
after,  he  broke"  Ihrongli  all  bounds,  and  lett  only 
the  church  and  a  few  houses  and  barns  standing; 
and  having  discovereil,  posted  up  in  (he  church, 
an  order  of  Frontenac,  the  governor  of  Canada,] 
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[for  tlic  regulation  of  trade,  be  tlireatened  to  treat 
them  as  rebels,  set  tire  to  tbe  church,  and  the 
liouscs  which  he  had  before  spared,  and  which  were 
now  all  reduced  to  ashes;  and  having  done  this, 
he  presented  a  writing,  which  he  told  thcni  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  having  renewed  their  sub- 
jection to  King  William,  and  would  be  a  security 
to  tlicni  in  case  any  English  should  again  land 
among  them. 

The  condition  of  these  Acadians  was  truly  de- 
plorable. Their  natural  attachment  was  to  tlie 
French.  Tiiey  were  bigoted  to  the  Hom;in  Ca- 
tholic religion,  but  they  hibourcd  luider  great  dis- 
advantages of  education.  Commerce,  small  in- 
deed, led  them  to  some  connection  with  the  Eng- 
lish. For  a  wiiole  century  together,  they  were 
once  in  a  few  ytiars  changing  their  masters;  and 
no  sooner  had  owned  themselves  the  subjects  of  one 
crown,  but  they  were  Ifft  to  fall  again  under  the 
power  of  the  other.  It  was  hardly  reasonable, 
where  jirolection  w;is  refused  or  neglected,  to 
charge  them  with  being  traitors  ami  rebels.  When 
under  English  government,  although  allowed  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  yet  their  priests,  always 
suspected  of  drawing  Ihcm  over  to  the  French, 
were  hated  and  often  molested  by  the  English. 
Their  civil  liberty  was  much  the  same  under  either 
government.  Tliey  had  certain  persons,  annually 
chosen,  whom  they  called  deputies,  and  sometimes 
select  men,  which  they  borrowed  from  the  English 
colonies  of  New  England,  but  (hey  had  no  other 
authority  than  to  l)ring  and  carry  messages  from 
and  to  their  governors  ;  and  upon  any  general  dis- 
turbance or  aflair  of  general  concern,  the  whole 
village  or  district  was  summoned  to  ap|)ear.  Thus 
they  were  always  depressed  and  without  s|)irit. 
No  people  are  more  confined  to  their  own  country 
lh;ui  they  were,  tew  or  imrie  of  them  upon  any  oc- 
casion ever  passing  so  ("ar  as  New  England.  Their 
fate  at  last  was  hard  and  pitiable. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  Church  left  Chig- 
necto  the  20(h  of  .September,  and  stood  with  his 
transports  for  the  river  St.  John's,  and  landed  his 
men,  not  «  ithoul  some  opposition,  upon  the  e.  side. 
He  took  several  prisoners;  interrupted  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
destroyed  the  n)aterials  they  had  prepared  lor  it  ; 
brought  away  1:2  of  their  cannon,  and  what  [)l under 
he  met  with.  Being  informed  there  was  not  dejjth 
of  water  in  the  river  f<)r  his  vessels,  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  go  up  to  V'illehon'.s  fort,  but  deparled  for 
Boston  ;  intending  to  (ouch  at  all  (lie  harbours  and 
rivers  upon  the  e.  coast  in  his  way. 

Mr.  S(ough(on,  having  much  at  Jieart  the  re- 
moval of  V  illebon  from   St.  John's,  ordered  the 
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Arundel,  Captain  Kiggins,  who  returned  to  Boston 
the  bcgiiming  of  September  ;  the  province  galley. 
Captain  Southack,  and  a  trans|)ort  sloop,  Caj;tain 
Alden,  to  go  out  and  meet  Church  with  his  forci  s, 
and  attemi)t  to  drive  Villebon  from  his  lort.  A 
reinforcement  for  the  land  forces  was  sent  in  the 
transport,  and  the  connnand  oi  the  whole  given  to 
Colonel  Hawthorn,  of  Salem,  one  of  the  council. 
This  was  an  impolitic  measure,  unless  any  mis- 
conduct in  Church  made  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  supersi;ded  ;  and  it  is  evident,  by  his 
own  account,  that  he  was  not  a  little  niorlificd  ; 
and  allhoui;;h  he  submitted,  it  was  with  reluctance, 
and  every  thing  went  on  heavily.  The  men  also, 
having  their  faces  towards  home,  were  loth  to  turn 
back,  but  were  obliged  to  it;  being  met  by  the 
shi])s  not  far  from  the  river.  Villebon  had  timely 
notice  of  the  return  and  reinforcement,  and  made 
tin;  best  preparations  he  could  for  his  defence. 
Four  of  the  small  vessels  T.ent  up  the  river,  and 
landed  their  men  near  the  fort,  ()clobcr  the  7th. 
They  raised  a  battery  for  two  field-pieces,  and  be- 
gan to  fire  with  them  and  with  their  musketry  the 
same  day  ;  and  the  French  made  return.  When 
night  came  on,  which  proved  very  cold,  the  Eng- 
lish lighted  their  tires  to  keep  them  from  perishing. 
This  made  them  a  mark  for  the  French  canimn, 
which  disturbed  them  to  that  degree,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  put  out  their  fires,  and  to  be  ex- 
j)osed  all  night  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
They  were  soon  discouraged,  for  the  next  night 
they  reimbarked  ;  and  having  joined  those  at  the 
mouth  ot  the  river,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Boston.  No  notice  was  taken  of  any  loss  on  either 
side,  except  the  burning  a  tew  of  the  enemy's 
houses;  nor  is  any  sullicient  reason  given  for  re- 
linquishing the  design  so  suddenly.  It  is  proba* 
ble  that  the  forces  were  not  provided  with  tents  nor 
clothing  sullicient  to  def<L'nd  them  from  the  cold, 
which  tliey  had  reason  to  ex|)ect  to  increase  every 
day,  and  it  is  certain  the  old  colonel,  Church, 
was  ofl'ended  at  being  superseded  in  command. 

\\'hilst  the  forces  which  used  to  be  eniploj'ed 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  were  irpon  other 
service,  the  inhabitants  kept  close  confined  to  their 
garrisons,  and  \>ere  hindered  from  their  labour; 
the  Indians  beiniiupon  (lie  watch  in  every  quarter, 
and  now  and  then  seizing  or  shooting  down  a 
man  who  ventured  to  step  out  of  his  door.  Be- 
sides (hose  nientioiii'd,  in  (he  bei^inninsr  ot  summer, 
Major  I'rost  and  his  wife  were  killed  at  Berwick, 
as  (hey  were  returning  from  meeting;  nnil  t«o 
men  who  went  to  carry  the  news  to  (he  garrison  at 
\\  ('lis,  were  ambushed  and  slain.  In  (Ictoln'r, 
four  soldiers  were  killed,  belonging  to  the  fort  at] 
4c 
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[Saco.  A  late  auUior  says,  "  a  dreadful  desolation 
was  threatened,  anil  more  tor  want  ot'ninnagemerit 
than  power;"  hut  this  is  not  so  judicious  as  some 
others  of  this  author's  reflections.  Tiic  scttienient 
of  a  new  country  coidd  never  be  efl'ectcd,  if  the 
inhabitants  shoidd  confine  themselves  to  cities  or 
■walleil  towns.  A  frontier  there  innst  be,  and  no- 
fhitiij  less  than  making  every  house  a  fort,  and 
furnisiiing  every  traveller  with  a  strong  s^nard, 
could  have  been  an  effectual  security  ajiiinst  an 
enemy,  as  greedy  after  their  prey  as  a  wolf,  and  to 
whom  the  woods  were  equally  natural  and  fa- 
miliar. 

An  expedition  against  Canada  had  been  solicited 
every  year  since  IG92.  This  year  there  was  a 
more  than  ordinary  dependence  upon  it.  The 
bad  success  of  the  war  in  Europe  put  an  end  to 
this  dependence.  Intimations  were  sjiven,  divtys 
ways,  of  a  French  armament  from  Europe  by 
sea,  and  land  forces  from  Canada,  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  English  colonies.  Application  had 
been  made  to  the  French  king,  by  the  governor  of 
Canada,  in  the  latter  part  of  lOOo,  tor  10  or  12 
men  ot' war,  to  be  sent  the  next  spring  from  several 
ports  in  France,  to  encounter  an  F^nglish  squadron, 
which  it  was  expected  would  have  been  at  sea 
about  that  time;  and,  having  conquered  the  Eng- 
lish shijis,  then  to  go  and  take  Boston,  which  was 
represented  to  be  a  place  of  great  trade;  and,  if 
they  could  gain  possession  of  it,  they  would  gain, 
bv  ihat  means,  the  sole  possession  of  the  fishery. 
Nothing  more  was  intended  by  the  French  court 
than  the  possession  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  F]nglish  from  Acadia.  Both  these 
were  effected,  for  after  Iberville  had  taken  the  fort 
at  Pemaquid,  he  went  with  his  ships  to  Newfound- 
land, and  possessed  himself  of  St.  John's  and  the 
other  harbours  there,  and  made  a  very  successful 
expedition.  This  was  not  only  a  much  easier  ac- 
quisition than  Boston  woidd  have  been,  to  a  stron- 
ger squadron  than  Iberville's;  although  it  was  not 
then  one  fourth  part  so  well  fortified  as  it  is  at  this 
time  ;  but  by  gaining  all  the  ports  in  Newfound- 
land, the  whole  colony  was  gained  ;  whereas  the 
gaining  of  Boston  would  Jiot  have  enabled  them' to 
have  possessed  even  the  rest  of  that  province,  nor, 
without  a  very  great  land  army,  could  they  have 
held  the  possession  of  Boston  alone  one  winter, 
against  so  great  a  number  of  inhabitants  as  were 
then  in  the  province. 

{Anno  1697.) — The  last  year  of  the  war  proved 
more  alarming  to  the  province  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding years.  An  invasion  was  every  day  ex- 
pected, for  several  weeks  together  ;  and  news  was 
brought  to  Boston,  that  a  formidable  French  fleet 


had  been  seen  u|)on  the  coasS.  It  was  in<leed  a 
very  critical  time,  periiaps  equal  to  that  when  the 
Duke  D'.Anville  was  with  a  squadron  at  Cliibuc- 
tou.  The  force,  under  the  IJuke,  was  superior, 
but  the  province,  at  tlint  fin)e,  was  in  proportion 
stronger  and  belter  able  to  repel  it.  J'rancc  ex- 
])ected  that  a  very  strong  squadron  woidd  be  sent 
from  England  to  recover  the  ports  in  Newfound- 
land,'wliich  Iberville  had  taken  the  last  year. 
(Jreat  preparations  wen;  therefore  made  to  defeat 
such  squadron,  and,  after  that,  or  in  case  it  should 
not  proceed,  then  to  lay  waste  the  English  colo- 
nies. Frontenac  the  governor  of  Canada,  upon 
whom  great  dependence  had  alvva^'s  deservedly 
been  placed,  had  orders  to  raise  1500  men,  pre- 
pared to  march  U|>on  short  earning  ;  but,  at  this 
time,  the  service  for  \Nhich  they  were  intended  was 
not  communicated,  lie  made  provision  accord- 
ingly, and  they  would  have  been  all  ready  upon 
eight  days  notice.  The  remembrance  of  this  dan- 
ger is  lost  in  New  England.  Charlevoix's  account 
deserves  to  be  recorded. — "  The  intended  expedi- 
tion against  Boston  was  very  well  concerted,  and 
would  not  have  failed,  as  all  which  pnceded  it  had 
done,  if  it  had  been  vigorously  pursued.  The 
king  had  intrusted  the  command  with  the  Marquis 
of  Nesmond,  an  officer  of  great  reputation,  and  had 
appointed  tor  the  service  10  men  of  war,  a  galliot, 
and  two  frigates.  Boston  was  not  the  only  ol)ject. 
lie  had  onlers  to  be  ready  to  leave  Brest,  with  part 
offhe  squadron,  by  the  25th  of  April,  at  farthest,  in 
order  to  join  the  other  part, which  lay  at  Kochelle, 
under  ("onmioclore  Ue  Magnon  ;  and  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch,  to  proceed  to  Placentia  bay  in  New- 
foundland, that  he  might  be  beforehand  of  the 
English,  who,  it  was  said,  were  determined  to  re- 
cover all  they  had  lost  the  year  before  in  that 
island,  and  to  clear  it  entirely  of  the  I'rencli.  If 
he  found  Placentia  besieged  by  the  English,  he 
had  orders  to  attack  them  ;  if  they  should  be  gone 
before  he  arrived,  he  was  to  follow  them  and  give 
them  battle  whether  they  had  succeeded  or  not. 
After  their  defeat,  he  was  to  sail  for  Penobscot: 
dispatching,  at  the  same  time,  a  packet-boat  to 
Quebec,  to  inform  Count  Frontenac  of  his  route, 
that  so  that  general  might  meet  him  at  Penobscot 
with  1500  men,  which  he  was  to  have  in  readiness. 
As  soon  as  the  junction  was  maile,  and  the  troops 
embarked,  the  fleet  without  loss  of  time  was  to  go 
to  Boston,  and,  that  town  being  taken,  it  was  then 
to  range  the  coast  to  Piscataqua  ;  destroying  tife 
settlements  as  far  into  the  country  as  they  could, 
and  so  effectually  as  that  it  might  take  the  English 
a  long  time  to  re-establish  themselves.  If  there 
should  be  time  left  for  further  acquisitions,  the] 
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[fleet  was  to  go  to  New  York  ;  and  having'  reduced 
that  city,  the  French  American  troops  were  to 
march  through  tliat  colony  to  Canada,  laying  the 
country  waste  as  (hey  went  along.  The  king  had 
this  expetlition  so  much  at  heart,  that  he  had  given 
permission  to  De  Ncsmoiid  to  strengthen  his  fleet 
with  the  addition  of  certain  ships,  destined  for  an- 
other expedition  in  Hudson's  bay,  if  he  should 
happen  to  meet  them  at  Placentia  and  think  them 
necessary." 

W^e  shall  next  see,  from  the  same  author,  how 
this  enterprise  happened  to  fail  of  success. 

"  As  the  French  court  had  not  received  the 
news  of  the  siege  of  Naxoal  (St.  John's  River)  when 
the  instructions  were  prepared,  but  it  happened  to 
be  brought  a  short  time  after  ;  upon  De  Sfcsmond's 
anchorinjr  in  Rochelle  road,  he  found  orders  had 
been  sent  from  court  to  meet  him  tliere,  requirinij 
him  to  give  the  (^.lievalier  I)(!  Villehon  all  that  aid 
both  of  men  and  stores  which  shoidd  be  necessary 
to  maintain  him  in,  or  restore  him  to  his  post. 
When  IJe  Nesmond  came  to  Placentia,  he  found 
there  a  letter  waiting  for  him  from  the  Count  de 
Pontchartrain,  giving  him  intelligence  of  18  Eng- 
lish ships,  laden  with  salt  and  ready  to  sail  from 
Lisbon,  under  convoy  of  a  man  of  war;  which 
ships  were  to  be  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  at 
Newfoundland;  and  he  was  required  to  do  every 
tiling  in  his  power  to  prevent  their  escaping  him. 
Tlie  Count  added  further,  that  if  he  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  beat  the  English  fleet,  which  was 
expected  to  be  or  have  been  at  Newfoundland, 
then  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  he  should 
range  the  e.  coast  of  Newfoundiniul,  and  take  or 
burn  all  the  English  shipping  he  could  meet  with. 
But  De  Nesmond  departed  too  late,  to  carry  so 
many  and  so  great  designs  into  execution.  He- 
sides,  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  he  had  above 
two  months  passage,  not  arriving  at  Placentia  until 
the  24lh  ofJul3-.  There  he  heard  no  news  of  the 
English  fleet.  He  held  a  grand  council  of  war,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  immediately  to  proceed 
to  IJoston  or  not.  All  the  voices  were  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  lor  these  reasons  ;  there  was  no  assurance 
that  it  coidd  be  a  prud<'nt  measure,  whilst  they 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  enemy  ;  moreover,  let  there  be  ever 
so  great  dispatch  in  giving  notice  to  Count  Fron- 
tenac,  the  Canada  forces  coidd  not  be  at  Penobscot 
before  the  10th  of  Septemlx-r  ;  and  by  that  time 
4lie  fleet  would  not  have  above  F>0  days  provisions 
left,  and  would  l)e  in  no  capacity  of  unilertaking 
any  thing." 

It  was  known  in  New  England,  that  a  formidable 
French  fleet  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  ap- 


proach of  it  was  every  day  expected.  There  wera 
no  great  hopes  of  an  English  fleet  to  encounter  it. 
The  iidiabitants  were  in  great  consternation.  The 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Massachusetts  made  the 
best  preparations  he  could.  Tlie  militia,  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  were  held  in  readiness  to  march  to  the 
sea-ports.  TIte  castle  at  Uoston  was  then  but  an 
inconsiderable  fortress.  Such  additions  were  made 
as  the  time  woidd  admit  of;  and,  when  the  danger 
was  over,  many  persons  expressed  themselves,  in 
the  accounts  ttu'v  gave  of  it  to  their  frieiuls,  as  if 
they  had  no  doubt  that  the  ships  would  have  been 
stoppi'd  Irom  coming  up  to  the  town.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  a  great  body  of  French  and  Indians 
from  ('anada  would  fall  upon  the  e.  frontiers, 
when  the  French  fleet  was  upon  the  sea-coast:  500 
men  were  therefore  raised,  and  sent  un  !er  .Major 
March,  for  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

This  scheme  of  the  French,  in  all  probability, 
saved  the  lives  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  greatest  part  of  the  suuimer,  the 
strength  of  Canada,  which  would  have  been  em- 
ployed for  annoyance,  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
inaction,  waiting  for  orders  to  move;  and  until 
September  the  state  was  quiet,  both  e.  and  w.  A 
party  of  the  enemy  then  fi^ll  upon  Ijancaster,  and 
killed  20  or  .30  ()ersons,  Mr.  Whiting,  the  minister 
of  the  town,  being  one  of  them. 

(Anno  16!)S.) — The  next  year  they  began  early, 
and  in  February  surprised  Andover,  about  ^ 
miles  from  Boston,  where  they  killed  seven  of  the 
itdiabitants  and  took  others  prisoners,  and  burned 
many  houses.  Among  the  slain  was  (Jhnl)b,  the 
captain  of  Pemaquid  fort,  who  lived  her.-  with 
his  family,  in  a  place  thought  to  be  not  evjwsied. 
His  death  afforded  as  much  joy  to  the  Indians  a,? 
the  destruction  of  a  whole  town,  because  they  liad 
taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  his  per- 
fidy and  barbarity  to  their  countrymen.  It  is  not 
jirobable  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
place  of  his  abode,  but  thev  li'll  upon  him  by 
njere  accident.  Rapin,  the  English  historian, 
would  have  pronounced  such  an  event  tiie  imme- 
diate judgment  of  heaven  ;  Voltaire,  tli  it  in  this 
place  of  supposed  safety  the  man  could  not  avoid 
his  destiny.  .Among  the  prisoners  was  Col.  Urad- 
.sfreet  (who  ab•^conded  in  ltJ92  to  save  himself 
from  a  prosecution  lor  witchcraft)  and  all  his  lii- 
mily.  l''ortunately  for  fliem,  the  Indians  appre- 
hended they  were  pursued  by  a  superior  force, 
and  fled,  leaving  their  prisoners  (o  escape.  Their 
terror  must  have  lu-en  ijreat,  seeing  tliere  was  not 
time  to  knock  the  prisoners  in  the  head,  according 
to  the  Usual  practice  when  pursued.  The  enemy,'! 
1  c  2 
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[upon  their  return  home,  made  some  spoil  upon  the 
town    of    Haverhill.      In    March,   another   party 
came  upon  the  same  town,  burned  nine  iiouses, 
and  killed  and  took  prisoners  in  the  whole  about 
40  persons.     There  was  a  woman  (Hannaii  Diin- 
stan)  a  licroine,  made  prisoner  at  this  time,  wliose 
story,  altliouifh  repeatedly  pul)lished,  we  cannot 
well  omit.     Slie  had  l;iin  in  but  a  week  when  the 
Indians  attacked  tlie  house.     Her  husband,  with 
seven  of  his  children,  made  their  escape  ;  but  the 
wife,  the  nurse,  and  the  young  infant  were  seized. 
The   Indians   soon   beat  out   tlie   infant's    brains 
against  a   tree.     The  two  women  they  made   to 
travel  with  tiiem    12  miles  tlie  first  night,    and  to 
continue  travelling  from   day  to  day  towards  an 
Indian  town,  the  settlement  of  which,   as  the  In- 
dians said,  had  been  begun  a  little  %vhile  before, 
about  230  miles  from  Haverhill.      When  they  had 
travelled  150  miles,  the  Indians  told  the  women 
there  was  one  ceremony  which  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed  with    upon   their   arrival  ;  they   must   be 
stripped  and  run  the  gauntlet  tlirough  the  village. 
This  discipline  has  been  sometimes  so  cruelly  ad- 
ministered that  the  poor  captives  have  sunk  untler 
it.     Tiie  women  had  been  assigned  as  servants  to 
an   Indian  family,   consisting  of  two  men,   three 
women,   and  seven  children,  besides  an   English 
boy,  wlio  had  been   prisoner  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  terror  of  the  Indian  gauntlet  seems  to  have  in- 
spired Dunstan  with  resolution,  and  she  prevailed 
upon  the  nurse  and  the  English  boy  to  join  with 
her  in  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  family.     The 
Indians  kept  no  watch.     The  boy  had   been  with 
them  so  long  as  to  be  considered  as  one  of  their  own 
children.     From  women,  ordinarily,  attempts  of 
this  sort  are  not  to  be  expected.     In  the  morning, 
a  little  before  day,  Dunstan  arose,  and  finding  the 
whole  company  in  a  sound  sleep,  calls  upon  her 
confederates  to  join  with  her,  and  with  the  Indian 
hatchets   they  silenced  such  as  they  began   with, 
and  yet  took  care  not  to  make  so  much  noise  as  to 
awaken  the  rest ;  and  in  this   manner  they  dis- 
patched the  whole  family,  except  a  favourite  boy, 
whom  they  designedly  left,   and   an   old   woman 
they  supposed  they  had  killed,  but  who  jumped  up, 
and  with  the  boy  made  tiieir  escape.     They  took 
off  the  scalps  from  ten  to  bring  home  with  them. 
Their  danger  was  great  from  the  enemy  and  from 
famine,  in  travelling  home  above  100  miles,  through 
thick  woods  and  across  mountains  and  rivers  ;  but 
they  arrived  safe  with  their  trophies.     They  re- 
ceived a  reward   of  .50/.   from  the  general  court, 
and   many  presents   from  their  neighbours  ;  and 
Col.    Nicholson    sent    them    a    valuable   present 
from  Maryland,    the   fame  of  so  uncommon  an 


action   having  soon    spread   through    the  conti- 
hent. 

The  Lieutenant-governor  Stoughlon  had  hehi 
the  reins  four  years,  and  had  kept  free  from  con- 
troversy with  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature. 
The  defence  of  the  province,  by  sea  and  land,  was 
enough  to  employ  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Internal  disputes  and  controversies  in  states  are, 
ordinarily,  n)ost  eflectually  avoided  or  suspended 
by  imminent  external  dangers.  Besides,  Mr. 
Stoughton  now  stood  so  well  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people,  that  they  chose  him,  at  every  election,  one 
of  the  council  ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  commander  in  chief.  Before  the  year  expired 
a  new  governor  might  arrive,  in  which  case  he 
would  take  his  place  as  a  counsellor.  Sheriff's,  in 
England,  are  named  or  remain  in  commission  for 
the  peace  during  their  shrievalty,  although  the 
exercise  of  their  autiiority,  as  justices,  is  sus- 
pended for  such  time. 

The  Earl  of  Bellamont  embarked  on  board  one 
of  his  Majesty's  ships  early  in  the  fall.     The  mer- 
chant vessels,  which  sailed  at  the  same  time  for 
Boston,  all  arrived  safe  with  short  passages;  but 
the  man  of  war  was  blown  off  to  Barbadoes,    and 
there  wintered,  not  arriving  at   New  York  until 
some  time  in  May.     Inmiediately  upon  the  advice 
of  his   lordship's   arrival,  a   committee   was  sent 
with  congratulations  from  the  Mass'.ichusetts ;  and, 
during  his  residence  at  New  York,   he   was  tre- 
quently  consulted,  and  all  matters  of  importance 
were  communicated  to    him,   and  his   advice  or 
directions  were  generally  followed  ;   but  the  admi- 
nistration of  all   acts  of  government  were  in  the 
name  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  as  conmiander  in 
chief.     The  party  disjiutes  which  ran  high  at  New 
York,    and  detained   his  lordship  there  about  a 
year,donot  come  within  our  design.  In  general,  we 
may  observe,  that  he  countenancetl  the  Leislcrians. 
This,  together  with  the  interest  which   had    been 
made  for  Mr.  Dudley  in   England,   in  opposition 
to  his  lordship,  seems  to   have  prejudiced  him  in 
favour  of  all  Dudley's  enemies  in  New  England. 
Whilst  he  was  at  New  York  he  kept  a   constant 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Cooke,  one  of  the  coun- 
cil for  the   Massachusetts,  who  was  a   principal 
man  of  that  parly,  and  seems  to  have  placed  more 
confidence  in   him  than   in   Mr.   Stoughton,  who 
ever  remained,  in  his  heart,  attached  to  the  Dud- 
ley party. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick  was  proclaimed  in  Bos- 
ton December  the  iOth,  1697.  The  war  witii  the 
Indians  did  not  immediately  cease.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year  they  shewed  themselves  at 
Kittery,  where  they  killed  an  old  man ;  and  at] 
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r<lie  same  time  they  carried  away  tlirce  persons  from 
Yiirk.  In. J  Illy,  they  appeared  upon  IIice).  frontier, 
and  took  three  or  four  prisoners  at  H.itfiekl  ;  but 
the  Frencli  no  Ioniser  dariucr  to  afford  them  assist- 
ance, they  spent  the  rest  of  llie  year  in  contriving  a 
peace.  L'pon  intimations  given  by  the  Indians  to 
any  of  the  forts  or  out-posts  that  they  arc  disposed 
to  peace,  the  I'jiiiilish  are  very  ready  to  embrace 
the  olfer.  The  principal  object  is  the  recovery  of 
liie  cajjfives,  which  at  the  end  of  the  war  have 
generally  been  numerous.  In  October,  Major 
Conversand  Captain  Aldeii  were  sent  to  Penobscot 
to  settle  preliminaries  ;  one  of  wliicli  was  to  be  the 
release  ot  all  prisoners,  but  no  more  could  be  ob- 
tained on  this  iiead  than  a  promise  to  return  all 
such  as  desired  it  ;  the  Indians  refused  to  compel 
any  who  inclined  to  remain  with  them.  In  the 
winter,  .John  Phillips,  Esq.  of  the  council,  witii 
Major  Convers  and  Cyjirian  Southack,  com- 
mander of  the  province  galley,  went  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  The  Lulians  are  not 
very  nice  in  acknowledging  their  perfidy  in  such 
terms  as  tlie  English  prepare  for  lh''m,  and  make 
such  submissions  and  promises  of  future  fidrlity 
as  are  desired.  The  treaty  was  in  the  same  terms 
with  that  in  1C9J.  Several  captives  were  restored, 
and  others  were  promised  in  the  spring;  but  many 
remained,  males  nnd  lemales,  who  mingled  witli 
Iiidians  and  contributed  to  a  succession  of  sava2:es 
to  exercise  cruellies  upon  the  English  frontiers 
in  future  wars,  and  perhaps  upon  some  of  their 
own  relations. 

'I"he  Iraving  bounds  to  be  settled  between  the 
I'liillisli  and  French  upon  the  continent  by  com- 
missaries, and  the  arnbignous  terms  made  use  of  in 
treaties (perlnps  artfully  introduced  by  the  I'Vench) 
have  been  the  cansi's  of  new  ilisjiutes  between  the 
two  crowns  ;  and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  have 
very  soon  b'ouglit  on  a  new  war.  Tiie  peace  of 
Ryswick  was  scarcely  proclaimed  in  New  ling- 
land,  when  the  inluibitauls  were  made  sensible  of 
the  designs  of  the  French  to  make  themselves  sole 
proprietors  of  the  fishery,  and  to  restrain  the  Eng- 
lish I'ronithe  |)ossession  of  any  part  of  the  country 
contained  in  the  Massachusetts  chiirter  to  the  e.  of 
Kennebeck,  It  w;is  understood  by  the  English 
court,  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  all  the 
country  Zi\  of  Si.  (Iroix  was  to  rcmiin  to  the  Eng- 
lish, as  bi'ing  within  the  bounds  of  the  province 
of  Massachu.sell>  bay.  The  I'Vench  court,  imme- 
diately alter  the  treaty,  asserted  ixii  exclusive  r:<j:ht 
to  the  fishery  upon  the  sea-coasts  and  to  all  the 
inlanil  country.  A  French  man  of  war,  bound 
from  France  to  Port  Royal,  met  one  of  our  fishing 
vessels  ofl'  cape  Sables,   sent  for  the  skipper  to 


come  on  board,  and  caused  to  be  translated  and 
read  to  him  in  English  an  order  of  the  French 
king  for  seizing  all  English  vessels  found  fishing 
on  the  coasts,  and  told  him  to  give  notice  of  this 
order  to  all  other  vessels.  Villebo  i,  governor  of 
St.  .John's  River,  writes  soon  after  to  Mr.  Stough- 
ton,  that  he  had  orders  from  the  French  king,  his 
master,  to  take  possession  of  and  defend  (he  whole 
country  as  far  as  Kenncbeck. 

The  Norridgewock  Indians  this  year  also  built 
a  church,  at  their  chief  settlement  upon  Kenne- 
beck  river,  which  was  complained  of  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts govermv.ent  as  a  French  encroachment; 
but  we  know  not  for  what  reason,  except  their  hav- 
ing a  Frenchman  for  their  priest  can  be  thought 
one. 

R<'presentations  were  made  to  the  ministry,  and 
the  right  of  the  English  to  the  e.  country,  as  far 
as  St.  Croix,  was  insisted  upon.  The  lords  of 
trade  write  thus  to  the  Earl  ot  Rcllamont :  "  As 
to  the  boundaries,  we  have  always  insisted  and 
shall  insist  upon  the  English  right  as  far  as  the 
river  St.  Croix  ;  but  in  the  mean  while,  in  relation 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  and  their 
building  a  church  on  Kennebeck  river,  that  seems 
to  us  a  very  proper  occasion  for  your  lordship's 
urging  the  general  assembly  of  the  Massachusetts 
b;iy  to  rebuild  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  which  they 
ought  to  have  done  long  ago,  and  thereby  they 
might  have  prevented  this  and  many  other  incon- 
veniencies." 

The  French  persisted  in  their  molestations  of  the 
English  fishermen,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  great  concern  about  it  in  the  En<jlish  ministry  ; 
other  greater  afl'airs,  in  difl'erence  between  the  two 
crowns,  engaged  the  attention  and  brought  on  a 
new  war  ;  and  it  was  well  they  did,  for  it  looks 
very  probable  that  this  dispute  about  the  fishery 
would  not  have  made  a  breach,  but  if  peace  had 
continued  the  French  would  have  excluded  the 
English,  and  this  valu.ablc  branch  once  lost  might 
never  have  been  recovered. 

King  .lames,  always  under  the  influence  of 
]•" ranee,  had  relinquished  his  right  to  .\cadia  or 
Nova  Scotia  ;  and  although  his  governor  (Andros) 
for  the  short  time  the  king  remained  afterwards 
upon  the  throne,  retained  the  possession  of  Pema- 
quid, and  challenged  a  right  to  St.  Croix  ;  and 
although  the  friendship  between  the  two  monarchs 
might  prevent  any  severity  \ipon  the  English  fish- 
ermen, yet  the  l'"rench  insisted  upon  their  right 
both  to  the  country  .and  coasts.  The  war,  upon 
the  revolution,  sus|>ended  the  dispute  about  title. 
At  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  llngland  was  ^ot  dis- 
posed to  urge  any  points  which  would  retard  thej 
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[peace ;  and  the  French  immcilLitely  after  renewed 
the  same  claim  they  had  made  under  Kins;  James. 
(J)»w  1699.)— Lord  IVlhimoiK  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton from  New  York,  May  26,  1699.  A  nobh-man 
at  the  head  of  the  government  was  a  new  thintr; 
all  ranks  of  people  exerted  themselves  to  shew  him 
respect,  and  llie  appearance  was  so  pompons,  that 
bis  lordship  thonglit  it  jT;ive  him  irood  reason  to 
e.xpect  a  very  honourable  support  from  a  province 
so  well  stocked  with  inhabitants,  and  in  a  state  of 
so  much  afTluence.  He  took  every  method  to  in- 
graliaic  himself  with  the  people.  He  was  conde- 
scendinff,  afial)le,  and  courteous  upon  all  occa- 
sions. He  professed  (o  be  of  the  most  moderate 
principles  in  religion  and  government;  although  a 
chnrehinan,  yet  lar  from  high  church,  and  heat- 
tended  the  weekly  lecture  at  Ijoston  with  great  re- 
verence, anil  professed  great  regard  and  esteem  for 
the  preachers.  He  avoided  all  unnecessary  con- 
tests with  private  persons,  or  with  eitlier  branch 
of  the  legislature.  His  inclination  led  him  to  Mr. 
Dudley's  enemies,  but  he  did  not  neglect  those 
who  were  friendly  and  attached  to  him.  There 
was  perfect  harmony  in  the  general  court  whilst  he 
presided.  There  was  something  singular  and  un- 
parliamenlar}-  in  his  form  of  proceeding  in  coun- 
cil;  for  he  considered  himsell  as  at  the  head  of 
the  board  in  their  legislative  as  well  as  executive 
capacity.  He  concerned  himself  in  all  their  de- 
bates, proposed  all  business,  and  frequently  rc- 
coninieiided  to  (hem  to  resolve  into  a  conmiittee 
upon  bills  or  clauses  in  bills,  and  then,  as  the  en- 
tries stand,  he  left  the  chair,  and  the  committee 
(being  ready  to  report)  reassumed  ;  nor  did  he 
think  it  proper  they  should  act  as  a  house  of  par- 
liament in  his  absence;  but  when  detained  at 
Iiomc,  by  messages  from  time  (o  time,  directed 
their  going  into  a  committee  and  preparing  busi- 
ness against  such  fime  as  he  should  be  able  to  at- 
tend. This  was  guiding  tluiu  in  all  (heir  debates 
and  resolves,  as  far  as  his  influence  would  extend, 
whith  was  not  a  little  way  ;  and  yet  afterwards, 
as  a  separate  branch,  he  had  his  negative  upon  all 
their  proceedings  which  were  not  according  (o  his 
mind.  This  irregularity  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
mere  effect  of  his  lori!shi|)'s  authority  and  influ- 
ence over  tire  council.  The  constitution  under 
the  new  charter  was  not  settled.  They  came  ofl'  by 
degrees  from  their  practice  under  the  old  charter. 
The  governor,  cr<'ated  by  the  people,  used  then 
to  vole  with  the  assistants  :  and  although  he  iiad 
no  negative,  yet  he  iiad  a  casliug  voice.  Lord 
Bellamonl  finding  this  to  havi-  i)een  the  practice, 
and  considering  how  much  it  increased  his  sliare 
in  all  acts  of  government,  might  be  disposed  to 


retain  it.  Experience  taught,  what  was  not  at 
first  conceived,  the  great  difference  between  (lie 
privilege  of  proposing  or  originating,  and  that  of 
rejecting.  In  some  succeeding  administrations  it 
has  given  cause  of  exception  and  complaint  when 
the  governor  has  interested  himself  in  (he  deba(es 
of  the  council,  to  influence  (heir  determinations 
and  abridge  them  of  (hi*ir  freedom,  to  which  ihey 
are  equally  entitled  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature,  lie  was  (lie  first  governor  who  imi- 
tated (he  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  formal 
speeches,  as  the  king's  re|)resen(ative,  to  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  ;  copies  of  which  were  deli- 
veretl  to  (he  speaker  and  afterwards  prin(e<l.  Ex- 
tracts from  one  or  two  shew  (hey  were  calculated 
ad  raplandiim.  The  unfavourable  sentiments  of 
the  inhabitants  in  general  of  the  reign  of  the 
S(uar(s  were  well  known  (o  him  ;  no  sul)jee(  could 
be  niore  engaging  (haii  a  censure  upon  that  (aniily. 
He  concludes  his  (irst  speech,  ^\hicli  is  a  very 
long  one,  in  this  manner.  "  1  should  be  wanting 
to  yon  and  myself  too  if  1  did  not  put  you  in 
mind  of  the  indispensable  duty  and  respect  we  owe 
the  king  for  being  the  glorious  instrument  of  our 
deliverance  from  the  odious  fetters  and  chains  of 
popery  and  tyranny;  which  has  alinoN(  over- 
whelmed our  consciences  and  subverted  all  our 
civil  righ(s.  There  is  some(hing  that  is  godlike 
in  what  tiie  king  hath  done  for  us.  The  works  of 
redemption  and  preservation  come  next  (o  (hat  of 
creation.  I  would  not  be  misunderstood,  so  as  to 
be  thought  to  rob  d'od  of  the  glory  of' that  s(upen- 
dous  act  of  his  providence,  in  bringing  to  pass 
the  late  happy  and  wonderful  revolntion  in  i^ig- 
land.  His  blessed  work  it  was,  without  doubt, 
and  he  was  pleased  (o  make  King  AVilliam  imme- 
diately the  author  and  instrument  of  it.  Ever 
since  the  year  1602,  England  has  liad  a  succession 
of  kings,  who  have  been  aliens  in  this  respect, 
(hat  (hey  have  not  fought  our  battles  nor  been  in 
our  in(eres(s,  but  have  been,  in  an  unnatural  man- 
ner, plotting  and  contriving  to  undermine  and  sub- 
vert our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  till  (iod  was 
])leascd,  by  his  infinite  power  and  mercy  and  good- 
ness, to  give  us  a  (rue  English  king  in  (he  person 
of  li is  present  majesty,  who  has,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, hazarded  his  royal  person  in  the  fronts  of 
our  battles  and  where  there  was  most  danger ;  he 
has  restored  to  our  nation  (he  almost  lost  charac(er 
of  bravery  and  valour;  and,  wha(  is  mos(  valuable 
of  all,  his  Majesly  is  entirely  in  (he  interest  of  his 
people.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  and  interest  (o 
pray  (oCiod,  in  the  most  fervent  matmer,  (hat  he 
would  bless  our  great  King  William  with  a  long 
and  prosperous  reign  over  us,  to  whicli,  1  am  per-^ 
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[siiadcd,  you  that  arc  present  and  all  good  people 
ivill  heartily  say  amen." 

Hi.s  la»t  speech  and  expressions,  strong  enough, 
upon  llie  s.inie  strain.  "  The  parting  ^vifh  Ca- 
nai'a  to  the  French,  and  the  r.  eountry  called  j\ca- 
dia  or  Nova  Scotia,  willi  (lie  noble  fishery  on  that 
coast,  were  most  execrable  treacheries  to  L'n^r'and, 
and  intended,  without  doubt,  to  serve  the  ends  of 
poperv.  It  is  too  well  known  wiiat  int<'rest  that 
kinir  tavoured,  who  |)arte(l  witii  iS'ova  Scotia,  and 
of  what  religion  he  died." 

Vy  avoidiiuj  od'cnce  to  particular  persons,  and 
by  a  general  contormity  to  the  cast  or  prevailing 
disposition  of  the  people,  his  lordship  obtained  a 
larger  sum  as  a  salary  and  gratuity,  not  only  than 
any  ol  his  predecessors,  but  also  than  any  who 
succee.icd  him,  when  the  inhabitants  were  more 
numerous  and  ii;ore  opulent,  and  money,  compared 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  had  become  less  va- 
lual)lc  ;  for  Ik-  remained  but  J4  months  in  the 
provinci  ,  and  ihegrantsmade  by  the  general  court 
amounled  S.'jOO/.  lawlul  money,  or  1875/.  sterling. 

His  time  was  much  taken  ujj  in  securing  the  pi- 
rates and  their  efieets,  which,  we  have  observed, 
was  a  great  iiidnceinent  with  the  king  to  send  him 
to  America.  Hetore  his  arrival  in  IJoston,  several 
suspected  persons  had  been  seized.  After  30  or 
40  years  indulgence,  there  succeeded  a  general 
abhorri'nee  of  bucaneering  ;  and  the  bucaneers, 
or  freebooters,  were  hunted  from  one  colony  to 
another.  A  large  sum  of  moiu-y  was  seized  in  tlic 
possession  of  one  Smith,  part  of  it  foreign  coins 
and  the  impressions  unintelligible  ;  and  he  was 
brought  u|}on  trial,  but  the  evidence  produced 
beinir  insudicient  to  satisfy  the  jury,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. 

About  the  same  time,  one  Hradish  was  appre- 
hended,     lie  liad  been  boatswain's  mate  of  a  ship 
fitt<tl  out  by  nierchatits  and  tradesmen  of  London 
to    India,  in   the   interloping   trade.      The   crew 
turned  pirates;  and  having  left   the  master  ashore 
at  Polonais,  gave  the  connii.  iid  to  liradisii.    They 
came  to  America,  and  lodgetl  large  sums  of  nio- 
luy  and  goods  wilh  persons  upon  l^ong  islanil  and 
other  places  within  and  in-ar  to  the  g(>v<'rnmeiit  of 
New  ^  ork,  and  then  dispersed  ;  some  to  Comiec- 
ticul,  others  to  Massachusetts  bay,  where  liradisii 
was  taken  and  others  of  his  crew,  and  sent  to  I'^'ng- 
land.     The  vigilance  used  in  pursuing  and  appre- 
hending   them,    appears   from    the    account    Mr. 
Stoughton   transmitted   to  the  secretary   of   state. 
—  Hut    Kidd    was    his    lordship's    chief    object. 
His   own   reputation    and    that   of  si-veral    of   his 
friends  depended  upon  his  seizure,  being  the  only 
efiectual  way  of  removing  the  jealousies  and  un- 


just surmises,  not  only  against  several  of  the  mi- 
nistry, but  even  against  the  king  himself.  In 
order  to  suppre-s  the  piracies  committed  by  Eng- 
lish subjects  in  India,  &c.  it  was  thought  proper  to 
fit  out  a  ship  for  that  special  purpose.  I>ord  Runi- 
ney,  Somers,  and  others,  became  adventurers, 
to  the  amount  of  (jOOO/.  sterling,  and  a  grant  was 
made  to  them  of  all  captures,  saving  one-tenth 
only  reserved  to  the  king.  J,ord  Belldraont  seems 
to  have  had  the  principal  direction.  Upon  in- 
quiry lor  a  proper  commander,  Mr.  Livingstone, 
a  principal  inhabitimt  of  New  York,  being  then 
in  J.,ondon,  recommendeil  Kidd,  avIio  had  sailed 
out  of  New  York,  and  having  a  family  there,  no 
question  was  made  of  his  attachment  to  it,  and 
there  was  no  suspicion  ol  his  ever  turning  pirate 
himselt.  From  London  he  went  first  to  New 
York,  where  he  broke  through  the  instructions  he 
had  received,  shipping  his  men  upon  new  terms; 
and  when  he  arrived  in  India,  not  only  connived 
at  and  suffered  to  continue  a  known  pirate  vessel^ 
but  committed  divers  alarming  acts  of  piracy  him- 
self, tothe  endangeringthe  amity  subsisting  between 
the  East  India  company  and  the  princes  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  least  said  by  the  enemies  o(  the 
adniinistralion,  Avas  that,  from  a  greedy  desire  of 
giin,  an  ill-judged  measun;  had  been  engaged  in, 
which  would  be  attended  with  very  mischievous 
consequences,  and  the  malice  of  some  insinuated  a 
criminal  intention  in  the  undertaking. 

Where  Kidd  would  seek  an  asylum  was  uncer- 
tain.    Strangely  infatuated,  he  came  from  Mada- 
gascar to  IJoston,  anil  made  a  bold   open  appear- 
ance there,  July  the   I.st  this  year,  and   some   of 
his  crew  «ith  him.     On  the  3d,    he  was  sent  for 
by  the  governor  and  examined  before  the  council. 
What  account  he  couhl  give  of  himself  does  not 
now   appear,  but   he    was  not  immediately    com- 
mitted, and  oidy  ordered  to  draw  up  a  narrative  of 
his  proce<dings  ;  which   neglecting  to  do  ii4  the 
time  assigiuil   him,  on    the    ()th    he  was   api)re- 
heiuhd  aiul  committed  to  prison.     Being  a  very- 
resolute  fellow,  when   the  otlieer  arrested   him    in 
liis  lodgings  he  attempted  to  draw  liis  sword,  but 
a  youiiir  gentleman  who  accoui|)anied  the  olhcer 
laying  hold  of  his  arm  prevented  him,  Jind  he  sub- 
mitted.    Several  of  his  men  were  secureil  at  the 
same  time,  and  advice  having  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  thought  an  alliiir  ofso   much   import- 
ance, that  a  man  of  war  was  sent  to  carry  them 
there,  where   Kidd,   Hradish,   and   divers  others, 
were  condemntd  and  executed.    The  parly  writers 
in  England  preteniled,  that  alter  Kidd's  arrival  he 
had  assurance  from  some  anti-courtiers,    who  ex- 
amined himin  prison,  tiiat  liis  lifeshould  be  spared] 
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[if  be  would  accuse  bis  employers,  but  tbat  he  was 
not'  bail  enough  to  comply  with  such  a  proposal. 
Lord  Ucllamont  held  two  sessions  of  the  general 
court  this  year;  t lie  first,  the  anniversary  for  the 
election  of  counsellors,  the  latter  the  Jlst  of 
March  fbllowinj^,  occasioned  by  a  general  rumour 
through  tiie  colonies,  that  the  Indians  (from  all 
quarter;*,  not  only  those  upon  the  frontiers,  but 
those  who  were  scattered  through  the  towns  in  the 
several  colonies)  had  united  and  agreed,  at  an  aj)- 
poirited  time,  to  fall  uiion  the  English  in  order  to 
a  total  extirpation.  The  Indians  were  no  less 
alarmed  with  a  rc|K)rt  that  the  king  had  withdrawn 
his  protection  from  tlicm,  and  ordered  his  subjects 
to  unite  in  their  destruction.  These  reports  were 
supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  evil-minded  per- 
sons among  the  English  or  Dutch  ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  to 
obtain  the  presents  which  accompanied  all  treaties 
between  the  English  and  them,  were  the  con- 
trivers and  managers  of  the  whole  all'air.  Such 
was  the  consternation  in  the  Massachusetts  that 
several  acts  passed  the  general  court  for  levying 
soldiers;  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  ;  for 
liolding  all  the  militia  in  readiness  to  march  ;  and 
for  enabling  the  governor  to  march  them  out  of 
the  province,  which,  by  charter,  he  was  restrained 
from  without  an  act  of  assembly.  As  it  happened, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  carrying  these  laws  into 
execut  ion  :  the  general  terror  subsid  ing  soon  after. 
{Anno  1700.)  — Soon  after  the  session  ofthc  gene- 
ral court  in  May  1700,  Lord  Bellamont  took  his  leave 
of  the  Massachusetts  and  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  died  the  5tli  of  March  following.  Mr.  Stoughton 
look  the  chair  again  with  reluctance.  His  ad- 
vanced age  and  declining  state  of  health  made 
him  fond  of  ease  and  retirement. 

{Anno  1701.) — As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  go- 
vernor's death  reached  England,  Mr.  Dudley  re- 
newed his  solicitations,  with  fresh  vigour,  for  a 
post  which  he  never  lost  sight  of.  By  the  interest 
of  Lord  Cutis,  and  the  condescenson  of  Lord 
Weymouth,  whose  son-in-law  was  a  competitor, 
he  was  chosen  member  for  Newtown,  in  Southamp- 
ton county,  in  King  William's  last  parliament. 
This,  with  the  place  of  lieut. -governor  of  the 
isle  of  Wight,  was  to  be  preferred  to  all  he  could 
expect  in  New  England  if  it  had  not  Ijcen  his  na- 
tive country  ;  but  he  had  a  passion  for  laying  his 
bones  there,  which  equalled  that  of  the  ancient 
Athenians,  and  which  he  could  not  help  men- 
tioning to  every  New  England  man  who  paid  him  a 
visit;  as  many  frequently  would  do,  from  Ports- 
mouth, where  they  were  often  detained  for  convoy. 
When  Sir  Richard  Onslow  and  Mr.   Harley 


were  competitors  for  the  speaker's  place,  his  incli- 
nation led  hiui  to  the  latter,   from  whom   he  had 
received  favours;  but  his  favourite  object,  which 
he  was  then  pursuing,  obliged  him  to  comply  with 
the  court  and  vote  for  the  former,     lie  made  use 
of  the  dissenting  interest  in  England  to  obtain  his 
commission  and  to  recommend  him  to  his  country- 
men upon   his  arrival.     There  was  another  ditii- 
culty  still  remaining,  the  king  was  not  willing  to 
appoint  a  governor  who  he  knew  had  been  very 
obnoxious  to  the  peo[)le.     A   jietition   was  there- 
fore procured  from  such  persons  belonging  to  the 
Massachusetts  bay  as  were  then  in  London,  and 
from  the  principal  New  iJtigland  merchants,  jiray- 
ing  that  Mr.    Dudley  miijht  be  a|)poi?iled  gover- 
nor.    He  had  also  the  address  to  reconcile  himself 
to   Mr.  Mather  the  younger,  ami  to  obtain   from 
him  a  letter  favouring  his  cause,  which  he  made 
known   to  the  king,  and   which    removed    his  o'>- 
jections;    and   alllKuigh    Lord   ("ornbury,  a   near 
relation  of  the  late  queen   and   the  Princess   Ann, 
being  appointed  loi   New  York,  expected  Massa- 
chusetts also,  yet  Mr.  Dudley  prevailed;   and  his 
commission  passed  the  seals.     The  king's  death, 
a  few  months  after,  caused  him  the  trouble  of  tak- 
ing out  a  new  commission  from  the  queen,  but  he 
had   the  unusual  favour  shewn  him  of   remitting 
most,  if  not  all  the  fees. 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacting  in  Eng- 
land, the  lieutena'it-g'ivernor,  Mr.  Stoughton, 
died  in  May  this  ytrar,  at  his  house  in  Dorches- 
ter. The  administration  for  the  first  time  devolved 
upon  the  council.  Some  manuscript  minutes  and 
letters  which  1  have  seen,  about  the  time  and  after 
the  settlement  of  the  charter,  take  it  tor  granted, 
that  upon  the  death  or  absence  of  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor,  the  senior  counsellor  would 
preside,  and  an  instruction  from  thecrown  has  been 
given  for  that  ])ur])ose;  but  the  expression  in  the 
charter,  if  it  will  admit  of  this  construction,  does 
not  favour  it.  Wn  must  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  27  counsellors  did  not  readily  give  up  their 
share  in  the  administration  to  him  that  happened 
to  be  the  eldest.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  constitution, 
for  although,  for  certain  purposes,  seven  counsel- 
lors make  a  quorum,  jet  in  all  acts,  as  command- 
ers in  chief,  it  has  been  judged  necessary,  that  15 
(or  a  majority  of  the  whole  nimiber)  shoidd  give 
their  consent.  This  must  be  extremely  inconve- 
nient, especially  in  time  of  war,  when  <lispatch  often, 
and  secrecy  sometimes,  are  of  great  importance. 

{Amio  1702) — Mr.  Stoughton's  father  was 
esteemed  by  the  people;  was  conmiander  in  chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  colony  in  the  first  war  against 
the  Pequod  Indians,  and  af'ej  that  many  years  aj 
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[magistrate  ;  ami  of  a  considcraljlc  estate  for  tliose 
times.  TJiis  circiitii.stance  caused  his  own  natural 
endowments,  wliicli  werticullivaicd  and  improved 
by  the  best  education  the  country  afforded,  to  he 
more  observed  and  vtiliied.  lie  was,  in  early  life, 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry ;  but  the  \)eoj)Ie 
judged  liim  proper  to  take  liis  father's  place  as  a 
magistrate  ;  then  employed  him  as  their  agent  in 
PJngland;  and  urged  him  a  second  time  to  engaire 
in  the  same  service.  It  is  no  blemish  in  his  cha- 
racter that  lie  had  many  opposers.  Every  man 
■who  makes  it  more  his  aim  to  serve  than  to  please 
the  pe«pl<',  may  expect  it.  From  the  observa- 
tions he  made  in  his  agency  he  was  convinced  it 
was  to  no  purpose  to  oppose  the  demands  of  King 
Charles;  and  from  the  example  of  tiie  corpora- 
tions in  England,  he  was  for  surrendering  the 
charter  rather  th;iii  to  sutler  a  judsrment  or  decree 
against  it.  In  such  case  a  more  favourable  admi- 
nistration might  be  expected  to  succeed  it,  and  in 
better  times  there  would  t)e  a  greater  chance  for  re- 
assuming  it.  lie  consented  to  act  as  one  of  the 
council  under  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  in  hopes,  by 
that  means,  to  render  the  new  form  of  government 
more  easy.  By  this  step  be  lost  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  yet  did  not  obtain  the  confidence  of 
the  governor,  who  would  willingly  have  been  rid 
of  him,  seldom  consulted  him,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence he  had  over  the  majority  of  the  council, 
generally  carried  the  votes  against  his  mind.  He 
joined  upon  the  revolution  with  the  old  magis- 
trates, who  made  no  scruple  of  receiving  him,  in 
reassuming  the  government ;  but  upon  the  elec- 
tion afterwards  made  by  the  people  he  did  not  ob- 
tain a  vole.  At  the  desire  of  the  council  and  re- 
presentatives he  drew  up  a  narrative  of  the  pio- 
ccedings  of  Sir  Ednmnd  and  his  accomplices, 
signed  by  him  and  several  others  of  the  council; 
in  which  they  modestly  take  exception  to  many 
things  in  the  admifiistration,  and  exculpate  them- 
selves from  any  share  in  them.  He  was  niiieyciars 
lieutenant-governor,  and  six  of  them  commander 
in  chief;   had  cxperiencwl  the  two  extremes  of  po- 

Eular  and  .absolute  government  ;  and  not  only 
imself  approved  of  a  mean  between  both,  but  was 
better  qualified  to  recommi-nd  it,  by  a  discreet  ad- 
ininistratiot),  to  the  people  of  the  province.  He 
died  a  bachelor.  Instead  of  children,  he  saw,  be- 
fore his  death,  a  collcire  reared  at  his  ex|)ence, 
which  took  the  name  ol'  Stou<;hto[i  Hall.  He  had 
good  re;ison  to  lliink  it  woidd  transmit  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  name  to  succeeding  ages. 

Sir  Henry  Ashnrst  and  ('rmstantine  Pliips  had 
continueil  agents  for  the  province,  in  England,  for 
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(en  years  together.  Divers  attempts  had  been 
made,  by  Mr.  Mather's  friends,  to  send  him  again 
to  England  in  the  service  of  the  j)rovirice ;  and, 
after  Mr.  Sloiighton's  dciith,  the  two  houses  came  to 
a  resolution  to  choose  some  person  in  the  province, 
and  sen<l  him  to  Englatui  as  their  agent ;  and  a 
great  interest  was  made  that  Mr.  Mather  might 
be  the  man  ;  but  it  ha|)pened  that  Mr.  Cooke,  who 
had  not  forgot  their  former  difference  when  joint 
agents,  stood  as  well  with  the  assembly  at  this  time 
as  he  had  ever  done,  and  had  influence  enough  to 
prevent  Mr.  Mather  from  succeeding.  The 
choice  fell  uj)on  Waitstill  VVinthrop,  grandson  to 
the  first  governor  of  the  Massachusetts,  and  son 
to  the  first  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  who, 
either  out  of  respect  to  his  family,  or  ibr  some 
other  reason  which  does  not  now  appear,  was  con- 
sidered as  president  of  the  council,  although 
there  were  many  who  by  priority  of  appointment, 
the  rule  general  observed,  should  have  preceded 
him. 

The  French  claim  to  the  country  e.  of  the  river 
Kennebcck  and  to  an  exclusive  fishery  upon  the 
sea-coast  were  the  reasons  publicly  assigned  for  the 
choice  of  an  agent  at  this  time,   and  an  address  to 
the  king  had  passed  the  council  and  assembly,  and 
Mr.  Winthrop's  instructions  were  prepared.    These 
proceedings  of  the  French  were  really  alarming. 
The  professed  reasons,  however,  were  not  the  true 
reasons.     Mr.  Dudley's  solicitations  for  the  govcn- 
ment  Avcre  known,  and,  although  his  interest  in  the 
province  was    increasing,   yet  a   majority  of  the 
general  court  had  a  very  ill  opinion  of  him.     Mr. 
Wintlirop  was  a  good  sort  of  a  man,  and  although 
he  was  of  a  genius  rather  inferior  to  either  of  bis 
ancestors,    yet   he   was   popular,   and   the   parly 
against  Mr.  Dudley  wished  to  have  him  governor. 
'I'hey  flattered  themselves  that  his  being  acceptable 
to  the  country  would,  together  with  his  family  and 
his  estate,  both  which  were  of  the  first  rate,  be 
sufllcient  to  recommend  him,  but  they  were  mis- 
taken.   Winthrop  was  a  plain  honest  man.  Dudley 
had  been  many  years  well  acquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms and  manners   of  a   court,   and  would   have 
been  more  than  a  match  for  him.     Just  as  he  was 
about  to  embark,  n<'ws  came  that  Mr.  Dudley  was 
appointed  governor,  and  Thomas  Povey  lieutenant- 
governor.      The  reason  of   Mr.    NNinlhrop's   aji- 
poiiitment  to   the  agency   immediately   appeared. 
The  vote  for  his  instructions  was. reconsidered,  and 
his    voyage   laiti   aside.      It   was  thought  i)roper, 
however,   that  the  address  to  the  king  should  be 
forwarded.   This  was  sent  to  Mr.  Phips.    A  second 
address  accompanied  it,  occasioned  by  advice  of] 
4  i) 
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fa  bill  being  brouglit  into  the  house  of  lords  for 
uisftolving  charter  governments.     It  is  not  probable 
that  the   Massachusetts    cliarter   was  the  special 
occasion  of  this  bill.     It  diflcrs  so  little  from  the 
commissions  in  the  roval  governments,  as  they  are 
called,  as  not  to  be  «orth  notice.     About  this  time, 
or  a  little  betbre,  the  spirit  against  the  king  had 
caused  the  reassnni|)ti(iii  of  many  grants  which  he 
liad    made  of   private   estates.       It'  there   was  a 
special   ])rejudice   against   colony   charters,    it   is 
probable   the  charter   to    Pennsylvania   was    the 
most  exceptionable.  The  proprietor  w as  obno.x ions, 
had  absconded  a  few  years  before  upon  a  suspicion 
of  treasonable  practices,  and  was  still  under  a  cloud. 
The  Massachusetts  instructed  thciragentsas  follows, 
"  As  to  the  bill  said  to   be  lying  before  the  house 
of  lords,  for  tlie  dissolving  charter  governments  in 
the  plantatiniis^  weentreat  you  lo  be  very  watchful 
in  that  matter,  and   use  utmost  diligence,  l)y  all 
convenient  means,   to  prevent  our  being  compre- 
hended  in  or  concluded   by  the  same.     Our  cir- 
cumstances   are    iliftcrent    from    those    of   other 
plantations  under    charter  government,  our   first 
settlement   being    wholly    at   our    own    cost    and 
charge,    and    b}'   our   present   settlement   we   are 
already  reduced    to    a   more    immediate  depend- 
ence on  the   crown,  his    IVIajesty   having  reserv- 
ed  to  himself   the  nomination   of  our  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  secretary,  and  a  negative 
on  our  laws."     In  their  address  to  the  king  they 
thus  express  themselves.     "  And  forasmuch  as  we 
are  given  to  understand  that,  through  the  sugges- 
tions of  some  persons  not  well  aflected  to  charter 
governments,  a  bill  has  been  preferred  in  the  house 
of  lords    for    vacating    charter    and   proprietary 
governments   within  your   Majesty's   plantations, 
we  in  all  submission  crave  leave  humbly  to  pray 
your  Majesty's  grace  and  favour  towards  your  good 
subjects  within  this  your  province,  that  no  such 
suggestions  may  make  an  impression  in  your  royal 
breast  to  deprive  us  of  those  privileges  which  we 
enjoy  under  your   M.njesly's  most  gracious  grant, 
and  that  we  may  not  be  included  in  any  such  act 
to   our   prejudice,    without    having    opportunity 
given   us  of  being  heard   and   speaking  for  our- 
selves."    The  bill  «as  dropped  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and,  a  war  with    France  being  every  day 
expected,  the  longest  sword  was  to  determine  the 
points  complained  of  in  the  first  address. 

The  sending  these  addres.ses  to  Phips  was 
grievous  to  Ashurst.  Although  he  had  not  very 
shining  talents,  yet  Ijeing  a  niemb'r  of  parliament, 
having  a  great  family  interest,  and  beinsj  an  honest 
man,    and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his 


trust,  he  had  been  very  serviceable  to  the  province. 
He  had,  however,  the  fate  of  most  agents.     As  soon 
as  the  party  against  him  found  they  were  strong 
enough   they  left  him  out  of  the  agency,  and  he 
uuule  frequent  complaints  that  they  had  slighted 
his  .services,  and  neglected  giving  him  an  adequate 
reward.     All  the  agents  who  had  been  employed 
before  him,  except  .Mr.  Winslow,  were  unsuccess- 
fid,  and  several,  probably  for  that  reason,  thought 
unfaithful.     The  first   who    were  emi)loyed   were 
M'eld,  Peters, and  11  ibbins,  in  IGIO.  They  borrow- 
ed money  for  the  service  of  the  colony,  and  proper 
care  not  beinic  taken  by  the  govertunent  tor  the 
payment,  these  agents  for  several  years  after  were 
contending  about   the  proijorlion  in  which   they 
should  jiay   it  themselves.     Winslow,   who   went 
over  in  1(J16,  soon  found  more  profitable  em]jloy- 
ment,    but  his   allowance  was  so  scant  from  the 
colony  that  the  corporation  for  ])ropogating  the 
gospel    among   the    Indians    allowed    him    1301. 
sterling  for  promoting  that  design,  but  wrote  lotlie 
government  that  it  ought  to  be  restor<-ii.     Brad- 
street  and  Norton  were  sent  in  IGGO.     Norton  laid 
the  reproaches  he  met  with  so  much  to  heart  ns  to 
afli'ct  his  health   and   sliorten   his  life.     In    IG77, 
Stoughton  and  Bulkley  were  employed,   and  soon 
after  their  return  it  was  said  by  those  who  charged 
Bulkley   with    too  great   compliance   with    court 
measures,  that  his  sun  set  in  a  cloud.     He  died  of 
melancholy.       Stoughton   was    reproached,    and 
although  he  had  a  majority  of  the  court  in   his 
favour,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  risk  his  repu- 
tation a  second  lime.     Dudley  arul  Richards  were 
the  next,  in  1682.     The  former  managed  the  whole 
business  and  bore  the  whole  blame,  but,  being  of  a 
very  different  temper  from  some  of  his  predecessors, 
instead  of  laying  to  heart  the  slight  of  his  country- 
men, he  was   politic  enough  to  improve  frowns  at 
home  to  procure  favours  from  abroad.     Mather, 
Cooke,   and   Oakes  were  employed  to  solicit  the 
restoration    of   the  first   charter.       In   this    they 
failed.    Mather,  without  the  consent  of  his  brethren, 
accepted  the  present  charter,  and  although,  at  first, 
a  majority  of  the  court  acknowledged  his  merit, 
the  opposite  party  soon   after  prevailed,  and   he 
failed  of  his  expected  reward,  and  complained  all 
his  life  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  after 
having  spent  not  only  his  time,  but  part  of  his  estate, 
in  public  service.    W(  would  draw  a  veil  over  our 
transactions  relative  to  agents,  if  our  obligations  to 
truth  would    permit  us.     Errors  and  failings,    as 
well  as  laudable  deeds,  in  past  age>,  may  bi  render- 
ed useful,  by  exciting  posterity  to  avoid  the  one, 
and  to  imitate  the  other 
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rCirAi'.  V. 

From  the  arrival  of  Cloxtrnor  DikUci/  in  1702,  to 

the  arrival  of  (lovtrnor  Slii/lc  in  17  I G. 

{Anno  1702.)— Mr.  Dudley  wiis  received  with 
ceremony  and  marks  of  respect,  even  by  those 
who  had  heen  his  frreatest  opposers  in  the  reign 
of  King  James.  W  inthrop,  Cooke,  Hutchinson, 
Foster,  Achlington,  liussell,  Phillips,  Browne, 
Sargent,  and  others,  who  had  been  ot  tiie  council 
■which  committed  him  to  prison,  where  lie  lay  i^O 
weeks,  were  of  the  coimcil  wiien  he  arrived. 
Upon  such  jjoliticnl  changes,  a  general  amnesty  is 
ottentiines  advlsahle  and  necessary. 

The  affront  and  insult  shewn  by  Lewis  XIV. 
not  only  to  the  prince  upon  tiie  throne,  but  to  the 
English  nation,  in  proclaiming  another  person 
king,  had  rendered  a  war  with  France  inevitable, 
before  the  governor  led  iMigland.  The  news  of  its 
being  proclaimed  arrived  in  a  few  weeks  after  him. 
iVotliing  less  could  be  expected  than  a  war  with 
the  Indians  aUo.  J']vcr  since  the  peace  in  1698, 
the  governor  of  Canada,  by  his  emi>saries,  liacl 
been  continually  exciting  them  to  hostilities;  and 
justified  himself  upon  this  principle,  that  the 
Indians  having  cast  themselves  upon  the  French, 
long  since,  as  their  protectors,  and  being  pro- 
prietors of  the  e.  country,  where  the  English  had 
usurpetl  a  jurisdiction,  which,  as  far  tc'.  as  Ken- 
rebeck,  rightfully  belonged  to  the  French,  the 
English  therefore  were  to  be  considered  as  intru- 
ders and  invaders  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
French,  and  upon  the  property  of  the  Indians. 

The  governor,  the  first  summer,  visited  all  the 
e.  frontiers  as  far  as  Femaquid  ;  taking  such 
gentlemen  of  the  general  court  with  him  as  he 
thought  proper  ;  met  the  delegates  from  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  confirmed  the  former  treaties 
which  had  been  maile.  He  had  recommeiuled,  in 
his  first  speech  to  the  assembly,  the  rebuilding  the 
Ibrt  at  Femaquid;  and  the  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied him  e.  reported  in  favour  of  it,  and  their 
report  was  accepted  by  the  council ;  but  the  house 
continueil  of  the  same  mind  tliey  had  formerly 
been,  urging  that  all  the  money  they  could  raise 
woidd  be  wanted  lor  otiier  services  more  necessary 
than  that,  and  refused  to  comply  with  the  gover- 
nor's proposal.  His  heart  was  set  upon  it;  the 
ministry  continued  their  prejudice  in  favour  of  this 
])articidar  spot,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
had  given  encouragement  he  shoidd  be  able  to 
carry  a  point  which  his  predecessors  cotdd  not, 
and  therefore  was  the  more  mortified  at  the 
lailure. 

The  Indians,  upon  the  Massachusetts  frontiers, 


continued  quiet  this  year,  but  the  Nova  Scotia 
Indians  seized  three  ol  the  fishing  vessels  belong- 
ing to  tliis  province,  Ujion  a  repoit  tliat  war  was 
declared.  The  council  attempted  to  recover  them, 
and  by  the  interposition  of  Bniillon,  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  two,  if  not  the  third,  were  restored. 

At  the  first  election  Mr.  Dudley  treated  the  house 
more  cavalierly  than  Sir  W  illiam  Piiips  or  Lord 
Bellamt)nt  had  ever  done.  Alter  the  list  of  coun- 
sellors elect  'lad  been  presented,  "  a  message  was 
sent  from  his  excellency,  todesircMr.  speaker  and 
the  house  foithwith  to  attend  him  in  the  council 
chamber;  ami  Mr.  speaker  and  the  house  being 
come  up,  iiis  excellency  observed  to  them,  that 
in  their  list  of  elections  presented  to  him,  he 
took  notice  that  there  were  several  gentlemen  left 
out  tli;it  were  of  the  council  last  year,  who  were 
of  good  ability,  for  estate  and  otherwise,  to  serve 
Iier  Majesly  and  well  disposed  thereto,  and  that 
some  others,  who  were  new  elected,  were  not  so 
well  qualified  ;  some  of  them  being  of  little  or 
mean  estate;  and  withal  signified,  that  he  should 
expunge  five  of  the  names  in  their  list,  viz.  Elisha 
Cooke  and  Peter  Sargent,  Esqs.  Mr.  Thomas  Oakes, 
Mr.  John  Satlin,  and  Mr.  John  Bradford,  and 
dismissed  the  house,  who  returned  to  their  cliam^ 
ber."  Cooke  had  been  of  the  council  nine  or  ten 
years,  had  been  assistant  before  the  revolution, 
married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Leveret,  and  was 
allied  to  the  best  families  in  the  province,  had  a 
better  estate  than  the  governor  himself,  but  then  he 
had  been  agent  in  England,  and  discovered  greater 
zeal  tor  prosecuting  the  complaints  against  An- 
<lros,  Dudley,  (."vc.  than  any  of  his  fellow  agents.  . 
Sargent  had  married  the  relict  of  Sir  William 
Pliips.  O.ikes  had  been  one  of  the  agents  in 
England  also,  and  under  the  direction  of  Cooke. 
Sallin  was  a  principal  inhabitant  of  Bristol,  (the 
father  of  Thomas  SafUn  in  Stepney  church-yard, 
whose  memory  the  author  of  the  Spectator  has 
immortalized),  arul  Bradford  was  grandson  of  the 
first  worthy  governor  of  Plymouth. 

(Anno  l7Uy.) — There  liad  been  but  one  instance 
ol'  the  governor's  refusal  of  a  counsellor  since  the 
charter.  The  right  of  refusal  could  not  be  disput- 
chI.  Had  the  jiower  been  iVequently  exercised, 
less  exception  would  have  been  taken  to  this 
instance;  but  the  long  disuse  of  it  caused  the 
HMSsumption  of  it,  upon  so  many  persons  at  once, 
to  be  nu)rc  disagreiable.  Oakes  was  of  the  house, 
and,  tiotwilhstaniling  the  negative  as  a  counsellor, 
remained  there  :  and,  if  lie  could  have  been  of  any 
con.sequence,  this  would  have  addi'd  to  his  weight. 

Lord  Cornbury,  governor  of  New  York,  soniel 
\  o  2 
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[(imc  in  the  month  of  May,  advised  Mr.  Dudley  of 
an  army  of  I'renfli  ;ind  Indians,  intending  to  make 
a  duscont  npon  Doeifidd,  in  tlie  Massachusetts 
province.  The  intelligence  was  brought  to  Albany 
by  some  of  tlie  praying  or  christianiicil  Mohawks, 
vlio  had  been  to  visit  their  friends  at  Cagnawaga 
in  Canada,  wiio  formerly  had  b;-longed  to  the 
same  village,  about  40  n)iles  from  Albany.  This 
design  was  not  innnediatcly  carried  into  execution. 
\\  hilst  every  one  was  fearinij  hostilities  from  the 
Indians,  several  Enijlishmcn,  pretending  friendship 
to  Castine,  son  of  ilie  IJnron  de  .S(.  Castine  by  an 
Indian  woman,  who  now  lived  at  I'cnobscot, 
plundered  his  house,  &r.  and  made  great  spoil. 
Upon  his  complaint  to  the  government,  he  was 
assureil  theactionshonld  nolgo  without  duei)unisli- 
ment,and  that  restitution  should  be  made.  About 
the  same  time,  the  Indians  tliil  niisciiief  to  some 
of  the  people  of  Kcnnebeck  :  which  action  was 
first,  we  camiot  ascertain.  Perhaps  neither  of  them 
was  from  resentment  or  revenge  for  the  other. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  blow  threatened 
in  the  beginning  of  it  was  struck  upon  Deerficld. 
This  was  the  most  remote  .sett lenient  u|)on  ("Connec- 
ticut river,  except  a  few  families  at  Squakheag  or 
Northfield  adjoining  to  it.     Deerfield,  being  easiest 
of  access  of  any  plrtce  upon  the  river,  had  often 
suffered  by  small    jjarlies.     In   IC97,  an  a(tem[it 
was  made  upon  it,   but  filled  of  success  through 
the  vigilance  and  braver3-  of  the  inhabitants  with 
Mr.  VVMlliams  their  minister  at  theirhead.    Colonel 
Schuyler  of  Albany  had  obtained   information  of 
the  designs  of  the  enemy  upon  it  this  year,  and 
gave  imtice  seasonable  enough  to  put  the  people 
upon  their  guard.     It  was  afterwards  thought  re- 
markable, that  tlie  minister  had  it  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind,  that  the  town  would  be  de- 
stroyed.    It  would  not  have  been  very  strange  if 
this  impression  had  never  been  off  his  mind.     lie 
warned   his  people  of  it  in  his  sermons,  but  too 
raany  made  light  of  the  intelligence,  and  of  the  im- 
pressions which  naturally  followed.     The  govern- 
ment, upon  his  application,  ordered  20  soldiers  as 
a  guard.     Tlie  party,  which  had  been  fitted  out  at 
Canada,  consisted  of  about  300  French  and   In- 
dians,  under  Hertel  de   llouville,  who   had   four 
brothers  with  him;  their  father  had  been  a  noted 
partisan,  but  was  now  unable  to  take  so  long  a 
march.      T'hey   came    upon  the  town  the   night 
after  the  28th  of  February.     In  the  fore  part  of 
the  night,  and  until  about  two  hours  before  day, 
the  watch  kept  the  streets ;  and  then  unfortunately 
went  all  to  sleep.     The  enemy,  who  had  been  ho- 
vering about  thera,  and  kept  continually  recon- 


noitring, perceived  all  to  be  quiet,  and  first  sufr 
prised  the  fort  er  |)rincipal  garrison  house.  The 
snow  was  so  high  in  drifts,  that  they  had  no  ditfi- 
culty  in  jumping  over  the  walls.  .Vnothcr  party 
broke  intothe  house  ol  Mr.  Williams  the  minister, 
who,  rising  from  his  bed,  discovered  near  20  en- 
tering. He  expected  immediate  death,  but  had 
the  firmness  of  mind  to  take  down  a  pistol,  which 
he  always  kept  loaded  upon  his  tester,  and  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  Indian  who  came  uj) 
to  him.  The  pistol,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Williams, 
snapped  only  and  missed  fire.  Had  he  kilh-d  the 
Indian,  his  own  life  no  doubt  would  have  been 
taken  in  revenge.  Being,  in  effect,  disarmed, 
he  was  seized  and  pinioned,  and  kept  standing 
in  his  shirt  only,  in  that  cold  season,  the  space  of 
an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  his  house  was  plun- 
dered, and  two  of  his  children  and  a  iScgro  wo- 
man murdered.  His  wile  and  five  other  children 
were  suffered  to  put  on  their  clothes,  and  (hen  he 
liimself  was  allowed  to  dress  and  prepare  for  a  long 
march. 

Other  parties  fell  upon  otiier  houses  in  the  town, 
and  slew  about  forty  persons,  and  made  about  100 
more  prisoners.  About  an  hour  after  sim-rise,  the 
enemy  had  finished  their  work  and  took  their  de- 
parture, leaving  all  the  houses,  outhouses,  &c.  in 
flames.  Mrs.  NVilliams  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  her  lying-in,  and  was  in  a  weak  slate.  The 
enem}-  made  all  the  haste  they  could,  lest  a  superior 
force  should  overtake  them.  The  second  day,  she 
let  her  husband  know  she  was  unable  to  travel  any 
farther  as  fast  as  they  did.  He  knew  the  conse- 
quence, and  would  gladlj'  have  remained  with  her 
and  assisted  her;  but  they  had  different  masters 
and  leave  could  not  be  obtained,  and  he  was  car- 
ried from  her,  and  soon  after  heard  that  her  master 
had  sunk  his  hatchet  into  her  brains.  One  cannot 
easily  conceive  of  greater  distress,  than  what  an 
affectionate  husband  must  then  have  felt.  About 
20  more  of  the  prisoners,  in  their  travel  towards 
Canada,  gave  out  and  were  killed  also.  They 
were  25  days  between  Deerfield  and  Chambli,  de- 
pending upon  hunting  for  their  support  as  they 
travelled.  Vandreuil,  the  French  governor  of 
Canada,  treated  these  prisoners  with  humanity  ; 
and  although  the  Indians  have  been  encouraged, 
by  premiums  upon  jirisoners  and  scalps,  to  lay 
waste  the  l-^nglish  frontiers,  yet  the  captives, 
who  have  been  carried  to  Canada,  have  often  re- 
ceived very  kind  usage  from  the  French  in- 
habitants. 

The  unfortunate  provinces  of  ^^assacllusctts  bay 
and  New  Hampshire,  were  the  oidy  people  upon] 
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[the  coiitinciit  against  whom  tlie  French  nnd  In- 
dians, (lurinsT  a  Icn  years  war,  exerted  their 
strcntjili.  I'onnecticut  and  Rhode  LsI.tiuI  were 
covered  by  the  M:issiichiise((s.  New  York  took 
care  of  tlieinselves,  and  of  the  colonies  .?.  ofthcin, 
by  a  nculralily  wliich  (lie  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations 
(infliieiiceil  l)y  tliose  who  iiad  tiie  direction  of  In- 
dian affairs)  cnsjaged  to  ol)servc  between  tiie  Eng- 
lish and  French.  This  \\as,  in  effect,  a  neutrality 
between  the  French  and  the  Enijiish  governcneuts 
to  the  ,v.  of  New  Kngland.  Nothing  rouhi  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  Canadians.  The  New 
England  governments  (elt  tiie  terrible  consequences. 
Cliarlevoix  gives  this  account  of  it.  "  Teganis- 
sorens  arrived  a  little  wliile  alter  at  Montreal,  and 
in  the  conference  which  he  had  with  the  com- 
mandiT  in  chief,  he  apjiearcd  at  first  to  be  out  of 
liumonr,  «hirh  boded  ill  to  the  business  he  came 
upon.  'J'he  Europeans,  says  he,  are  an  out  of  the 
way  people" ;  alter  they  have  made  peace,  one 
with  another,  they  go  to  war  again  for  mere  no- 
thing at  all.  This  is  not  our  ])ractice;  after  we 
have  once  signed  to  a  treaty,  there  must  be  some 
very  strong  reasons  to  induce  us  to  break  it.  He 
went  on  and  declared,  that  his  nation  should  not 
engage  in  a  war  which  they  did  not  approve  of, 
ncitiier  on  one  side  nor  the  other.  Mons.  de, 
Vaudrcuil  let  Teganissorcns  know,  that  he  desired 
nothing  further  ;  and  that  the  Iroquois  might  have 
no  pretence  to  break  so  advantageous  a  neutrality, 
he  determined  to  send  out  no  parties  towards  New 
York."  Again  upon  another  occasion,  "  At  all 
events,  the  Six  Nations,  and  especially  the  Tsonon- 
lieans  were  resolved  strictly  to  observe  the  neutra- 
lity which  tiiey  had  sworn,  and  of  which  they  had 
begun  to  feel  the  benelit ;  but  you  may  see  that 
they  W(;re  much  set  upon  including  the  English, 
that  they  iniglit  be  considered  as  mediators  between 
them  and  us.  Mr.  Vaiidreuil,  who  had  very  early 
seen  through  tiieir  design,  had  acquainted  the 
court  with  it,  and  receivetl  for  answer,  th.it  if  lie 
was  able  to  carry  on  the  war  to  advantage  witliout 
putting  the  crown  to  any  extraordinary  expcnce, 
he  should  reject  the  proposals  ot'  the  Irocpiois; 
otherwise,  he  might  settle  a  neutrality  lor. America 
upon  the  best  terms  he  could,  but  that  it  was  not 
lor  liii  Majesty's  honour  that  his  goveriu)r  and 
lieutenant-general  should  be  the  first  mover  of  if. 
The  minister  added,  that  he  thought  it  would  lie 
most  proper  for  tl)e  missionaries  to  let  the  Indians 
know,  that  the  French  d'd  not  tlesirc  to  disturb 
ihe  peace  of  the  counliy;  that  although  they 
were  very  well  al)le  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  war, 
yet  they  preferred  the  (|iiict  of  Canada  to  all  the 
advantages  they  might  reap  from  the  superiurily 


of  their  arms;  and  if  the  Six  Nations,  convinced 
that  this  was  our  disposition,  should  cause  the 
English  to  ask  a  neutrality  for  their  colonies,  M. 
Vandreuil  might  consider  of  it :  but  that  he  sliould 
not  come  to  a  conclusion  without  ortlers  I'rom  the 
kinir." 

J  am  sensible  Charlevoix  says,  that  "  the  Bos- 
toneers  would  have  obtained  the  same  thing  from 
the  Abenaquis  or  e.  Indians."  It  is  certain 
(hat  the  Massachusetts  government  would  have 
been  content  (provided  the  e.  Indiuis  IkuI  con- 
titmed  a  peace  with  the  English)  that  they  should 
not  be  obliged  to  go  to  war  against  the  French  ; 
but  tlie  Massachusetts,  in  all  their  treaties  with  the 
e.  Indians,  made  peace  for  the  other  governments 
as  well  as  for  themselves;  and  hostilities  against 
Connecticut  or  New  York  would  have  been 
deemed  a  breach  t)f  the  peace,  as  well  as  those 
against^the  Massachusetts ;  whereas  the  New 
Yorkers,  or  rather  the  Albanians,  suffered  the 
(Canada  Indians  to  go  through  their  province  and 
fall  ujion  any  of  our  frontiers,  without  looking 
upon  it  to  be  a  breach  of  the  neutrality,  and  car- 
ried on  great  trade  both  with  French  and  Indians 
at  tlie  same  time  ;  and  sometimes  the  plunder  made 
in  Ihe  county  of  Hampshire  became  merchandise 
in  Albany.  Some  of  the  best  people  detested  such 
proceedings,  particularly  Colonel  .John  Schuyler 
of  Albany;  who,  by  means  of  the  Indians  ofthe 
Six  Nations  in  the  English  interest,  informed  him- 
self of  the  intended  expeditions  of  the  French  and 
French  Indians,  and  gave  fretjuent  notice  to  the 
people  upon  our  frontiers  to  be  upon  their  guard  ; 
but  most  of  the  inroads  made  upon  us  he  had  it  not 
in  his  power  to  discover. 

That  the  French  might  improve  this  plan  (o 
greater  advantage,  they  drew  olf  about  this  lime 
a  great  nimiber  of  the  Abenaquis  tamilies  from 
Penobscot,  Norridsrewock,  Saco,  Fi<rwaeket,  &c. 
and  settled  them  at  Uecamiour  and  St.  Francois,  in 
Canada,  where  they  were  known  to  tlie  IJiiglish 
by  the  name  of  St.  Fran9)is  Indians.  Here  they 
were  under  the  constant  direilion  of  (he  governor 
of  Canatla,  and  were  seni  out,  I'rom  time  to  time, 
with  parties  of  the  Six  Natio;is  in  (he  French  in- 
teres!,  and  Freneh  Canadians,  to  massacre  the 
men,  women,  and  cliildren  upon  the  e.  and  ic. 
frontiers.  Charlevoix  says,  "  they  were  intended 
as  a  l)arrier  against  the  inroads  ofthe  Six  Nations, 
in  case  of  a  future  war  between  them  and  the 
French." 

The  Massarlitisrtts,  thus  harrassed  and  per- 
plexed, thouglil  it  necessary  to  rcMiiaiu  no  longer 
on  th'- d<-lensive  only  ;  and  i'l  the  tall,  sent  out 
o  or  '1(.)U  men  to  a  noted  settlement  ol'  tiie  In-] 
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[ilians  at  Pig\iacket,  and  another  party  to 
tlie  ponds,  Ossapy,  &c.  upon  the  back  of  (lie  e. 
frontier;  hut  iieitlier  party  met  with  (lie  enemy. 
Soon  aftiT,  Coloiiel  Marcli,  sjoirii^oul  with  anoilier 
party,  Uilli'd  and  (ook  about  a  dozen  of  die  eneiuy. 
This  measure  not  ariswerinij  expeclalioii ;  to  en- 
couraije  small  parties  of  the  JOiielish  to  ir<i  out  and 
liuut  (he  liulii.ns,  (he  general  court  promised  a 
bounty  or  reward,  no  less  than  40/.  for  every  In- 
dian scalp.  Captain  Tyiig  went  out  in  the  winter 
and  brought  in  five. 

(Anno  1704.) — In  the  spring,  another  project 
was  tried.  About  100  Indians  were  ()l)(aincd 
from  ("oniiecticut  and  posted  at  Heruick,  in  the 
county  of  York  ;  but  these  Indians  were  not  only 
strangers  (o  (he  woods,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  (he 
frontiers  of  Canada,  but  by  long  living  in  a  de- 
pressed state  among  the  English,  were  disjjirited, 
enervated,  and  unfit  for  this  service,  and  nothing 
remarkable  was  effected.  Had  notthe  Six  Nations 
been  restrained,  parties  of  them,  harrassing  (lie 
Frcncli  sc((lcmciils,  would  have  induced  tlie 
French,  for  their  own  preservation,  to  have  suf- 
fered the  frontiers  of  New  England,  as  well  as 
New  York,  to  have  remained  unmolested. 

All  these  attempts  failing,  a  still  more  expensive 
undertaking  was  agreed  on.  It  was  supposed 
that  an  army,  to  sweep  the  coast  and  country  from 
Piscataqua  river  to  Nova  Scotia,  would  strike  (er- 
ror- into  (he  Indians  and  bring  (hem  to  reason. 
Colonel  Church,  noted  for  his  exploits  in  former 
wars,  especially  in  Philip's  war,  was  pitciied  upon 
to  command  in  this  expedition,  and  had  orders  to 
enlist  as  many  as  he  could,  both  of  English  and 
Indians,  who  had  been  in  s<'rvice  before.  This  is 
called  by  Charlevoix  an  cxjjedition  against  Port 
Royal ;  but  Church  was  instruccd  not  to  make  any 
attempt  against  the  fort  there,  and  to  ravage  (he 
country  only.  Mr.  Dudley  had  in(ima(ions  of  (he 
queen's  intention  to  send  ships  the  next  year  for 
the  reduction  of  (hat  fortress. 

<^hurch  had  550  soldiers  under  liim,  in  14  small 
(ranspor(s,  and  was  provided  witli  3G  whaleboats, 
and  convoyed  by  the  Jersey  man  of  war  of  48,  the 
fiosport  of  32,  and  the  province  snow  of  14  guns. 
He  stopj)ed  first  at  Montinicus,  and  sent  two  of  his 
boats  to  Green  island,  where  he  took  four  or  five 
French  and  Indians,  who  served  him  for  pilots  up 
Penobscot  river,  and  to  the  Indian  settlements 
.there.  In  this  river  he  killed  and  took  captive 
divers  of  the  enemy  ;  among  tlie  captives  were 
Castine's  daughter  and  her  children,  her  husband 
and  father  being  gone  to  France,  where  (3as(ine 
had  an  estate,  upon  which  he  lived  after  he  left 
America.     The  transports  lay  at  Mount  Desert. 


Church  having  taken  from  them  n  fresh  supply  of 
provisions,  went  in  the  boats  up  the  w.  Passima- 
quady.  In  (he  har))(>ur  hi'  tonnd  only  a  Erencli 
woman  and  her  childien  upon  an  island,  and  ano- 
ther family  upon  (he  main,  near  (o  i(.  He  then 
went  up  the  river,  where  he  (ook  prisoners,  d'our- 
don,a  French  officer,  anil  iiis  family,  who  liveil  in 
a  small  co(tage.  Church  seeing  some  of  his  men 
hovering  over  another  luit,  he  called  to  them  (o 
know  what  (hey  were  doing;  and  upon  their  re- 
l)ly,  that  there  were  peojile  in  the  house  who 
would  not  come  out,  he  hastily  bid  his  men  knock 
them  in  the  head  ;  which  order  (hey  immediately 
observed.  He  was  much  blamed  for  this,  alter  liis 
return,  and  excused  himself  but  inditFerently.  He 
feared  the  enemy  might  fall  upon  his  men,  who  he 
saw  were  olftheir  guard,  which  put  him  in  a  pas- 
sion. He  went  as  high  iij)  the  river  as  the  Falls, 
faking  or  destroying  all  in  his  way  ;  missed  Char- 
tiers,  another  I'rench  olficer  who  lived  or  was 
posted  there.  The  transports  took  in  the  forces  at 
the  harbour  or  mouth  of  the  river  and  carried  them 
to  Menis  ;  the  men  of  war  standing  for  Portlloyal. 
At  Menis  he  met  with  some  opi)ositioii,  the  enemy 
firing  from  the  banks  as  he  rowed  up  the  river  to 
the  town  ;  but  he  lost  none  of  his  men.  They 
found  plenty,  not  oidyof  fresh  provisions  but  good 
liquor  in  the  (own,  which  occasioned  such  dis- 
orders among  (he  men,  especially  (he  Indians,  that 
it  was  necessary  (o  s(ave  all  the  casks  which  had 
any  wine  or  spiri(s  in  (hem,  and  it  was  done  ac- 
cordingly. Here  the  lieutenant  of  Church's  own 
company.  Barker,  (Charlevoi.x  calls  hiui  the 
lieutenant-general),  and  one  man  more,  were  shot 
down,  which  were  all  that  were  lost  in  ilie  expedi- 
tion. After  plundering  (he  inhabitants  of  all  their 
goods,  they  set  the  town  on  fire,  and  (hen  embarked 
on  board  the  transpor(s.  The  inhabitants  ofa  vil- 
lage upon  another  branch  of  the  river  supposed 
the  English  (o  be  gone,  and  that  they  should 
escape  ;  but  Church  went  back  with  his  boats,  and 
going  up  this  branch,  came  unexpectedly  upon 
tiie  village,  and  took  what  prisoners  he  had  a  mind 
to,  and  among  the  rest  two  gentlemen,  wlio  Ind 
been  sent  by  the  governor  of  Port  Koyal  to  bring 
two  companies  of  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the 
place  against  the  men  of  war  %vhich  appeared  \n 
the  gut.  Churcii  gave  the  gentlemen  leave  to  re- 
turn, for  the  sake  of  sending  a  message  b}'  them  to 
(lie  governor,  to  desire  him  to  acquaint  the  gover- 
nor of  Canada,  that  if  he  did  not  prevent  his 
French  and  Indians  from  commit(ing  such  bar- 
barities upon  poor  helpless  women  and  children, 
as  the  people  of  Decrficld  had  suftered  (lie  last 
year,  he  would  return  with  1000  Indians;  ami] 
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[let  them  loose  upon  llie  frontiers  of  Canada  to 
commit  the  like  barbarities  there.  This  the 
Freiicii  governor  must  know  to  be  a  gasconade. 

The  forces  after  this  went  up  ^^hat  is  called  tlie 
p.  river  and  deslroyed  the  settlements  thee,  and 
tiien  returned  to  tlie  transports,  and  joined  tlie  men 
of  war  at  Port  Royal  ;  where  it  was  aifrced,  both 
by  sea  and  land  officers,  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made.  The  men  of  w:ir  returned  to  ^Iount  Desert 
harbour,  and  Church,  with  his  transports,  went  up 
to  Chiij^necto.  The  inhabitants  all  fled,  takings 
with  tlxMU  as  much  of  liieir  substance  as  thfy  cnuhl 
carry  away  ;  the  rest  they  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
EnrliNh,  who  liid  all  waste.  From  ('hii;necto 
they  went  to  Mount  Desert  ;  tin;  men  of  war  being 
go  le  to  Boston,  the  transports  Ibllowed  ;  and 
stopping  at  Cascobay,  Church  found  orders  lodged 
there  from  the  governor,  to  go  up  Kennebeck  river 
as  far  as  Norridgewock  fort ;  but  having  intelli- 
gence that  it  was  deserted,  atid  his  men  having 
undergone  much  fatigue,  he  thought  it  best  to  re- 
turn liomc. 

Tiiis  expedition  Mr.  Dudley  stipposes,  in  his 
speech  to  the  assembly,  struck  great  terror  into 
the  Indiani,  and  drove  them  Iroin  our  frontiers  ; 
but  if  appears  from  Cluirch's  journal,  that  tlie  poor 
Acadians,  who  had  been  so  often  ravaged  before, 
were  the  principal  sufl'erers  now,  and  that  the  In- 
dians were  little  or  nothing  annoyed. 

An  exploit  of  Caleb  Lyman  of  Northampton 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  Hearing  of  a  small 
party  of  Indians  at  Cohass,  far  up  Connecticut 
river,  he  went  out  with  only  five  friend  Indians, 
and  after  nine  or  ten  days  travel,  came  upon  the 
enemy  Indians  in  i\tc  night,  killed  seven  out  of 
nine,  and  the  other  two  e^caped,  but  wounded. 

This  may  be  placed  among  the  favourable 
years  ;  but  the  frontiers  were  not  without  annoy- 
ance. In  April,  an  Indian  scout  killed  Edward 
Taylor  at  l^amprey  river,  and  carried  his  wife  and 
child  to  Canada  ;  Major  Milton  with  20  men  pur- 
suing witliout  overtaking  them.  They  lay  in 
wait  to  take  Major  Wahlron  at  Cochecho,  but 
missed  him,  carrying  off  one  of  his  servants 
in  his  stead.  July  .'J I,  about  400  French  and 
Indians  fell  upon  Lancaster,  and  assaulted  si.T 
garrison  houses  at  the  same  time,  which  made  a 
brave  defence.  They  burned  many  other  dwell- 
ing houses  and  the  m<'Cting  lunise.  An  alarm  was 
soon  spread,  and  JOO  men  were  in  the  town  before 
night,  who  engaged  the  enemy  with  some  loss  on 
both  sides.  The  beginning  ol'  August,  a  party  of 
the  enemy  lying  in  wait,  tired  upon  a  small  scout 
going  from  Northampton  to  Wesffield,  killed  one 
man   and    took  two   prisoners ;    but  some  more 


forces  being  behind,  they  came  up,  retook  tbc4wo 
men  and  killed  two  of  the  Indians.  Soon  after, 
they  killed  Lieutenant  Wyler  and  several  others 
at  firoton,  and  at  a  plantation  called  Nasheway. 

Almsbury,  llaverhdl,  and  Vork,  in  the  Massa- 
clinselts,  and  I'^xeter,  Dover,  and  Oyster  River,  in 
New  Hampshire,  suffered  more  or  less,  this  sum- 
mer, by  the  enemy. 

The  licentious  practice,  indulged  among  the  sea- 
men, of  making  depredations  upon  foreign  nitious 
in  the  Fast  and  W'.st  Indies,  wis  not  wliolly  sup- 
pressed.    JohnQutlch   (who  had  been  n)aster  of 
the  brigantine  Charles,  and  had   coumiilled  many 
piratical  acts  upon  the  coast  of  India)  came  with 
several  of  his  crew  and  landed,  some  in  one  part  of 
New  England,  some  in  atiother.     Quelch  and  six 
rnorc  were   condenmed  at    Hoston  and  executed. 
Some  were  acbnitted  to  be   witnesses   lor  the  king, 
some  re|)ricved,  and  some  pardoned.     The  gover- 
nor,  upon    this   occasion,    found    old    prejudices 
against  him   reviving.      Reports   were   s|)read,  of 
large  sums  of  money  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
governor  and  of  his  son,"^  the  queen's   advocate, 
which  however  groundless  easily  obtained  credit. 
Mr.  Dudley's    principles    in   government    were 
too  high  for  the  Massachusetts  people.     He  found 
it  very  dillicult  to  maintain  what  appeared   to  him 
to  be  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  recover  and   preserve  the  esteem  of 
the  country.     The  government  had  been  so  popu- 
lar under  the  old  charter,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
l)owers  reserved  to  the  crown  by  the  new  charter 
was  submitted  to  with   reluctance.     Sir  Wdliam 
Phips  was  under  the  influence  of  some  of  his  coun- 
cil  and  some  of  the  ministers  of  note,  and  suflered 
remains  of  customs   under  the  old   fbrm,    hnrdlyr 
consistent  with  the  new.     Mr.  Stoughfon  expect- 
ing every  day  to  be  superseded,  avoided  all  occa- 
sions of  controversy.     Lord  Hellamont,  indeed    in 
some  instances,  assumed  more  than  he  had  ri°-l)('(o 
His   quality  and  the  high  esteem     at   first^  con- 
ceived of  him,  prevented  any  controversies  durino- 
his  very  short   administration.      Mr.  Duilley   sel 
out  with    resolution    to  maintain    liis    authority 
The  jjeople  were  more  jealous  of   him  than  tliev 
would  have  been  of  any  other  person.     His  ne-ra- 
tiving  five  of  the  council,  the  first  election    was 
an  unpopular  stroke.     The  next  year  (/7oV)  the 
two  houses  chose  again  two  ol  (he  nesrafivitl  ikt 
sons,   Mr.  Cookt;  and    Mr.  Sargent,  a'"nd    (he   eo'. 
vernor  again  refused  to  approve  of  th,-ni.     Tlu-ir 
were  such  favourites  of  the  liouse,  llia(  tf,e  speaker 
the  house  lieing  present,  address«l  iiis  excellency' 
and  prayixl  him  to  reconsider  his  m''j;:itivt',  and  "(o 
approve  of  the  choice.    This  was  out  of  character  ] 
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[and  the  lioiisc  ilislioiiourccl  (Iicmsclvos  and  had  Ihe 
mortification  ol'beiiiij  denied.  Tliis  year  neither 
of  the  persons  were  chwen  of  the  council,  but  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Oakcs,  beiii£r  chosen  speaker  of  the 
house,  U|)on  tlie  ffovernor's  beinjj  acqiiaitiled  lliere- 
with,  he  signified  to  llie  house  (hat  he  disapproved 
of  their  choice,  and  directed  them  to  proceed  to 
tlie  cl)i)ice  ol  another,  wltich  they  refused  to  do. 
It  had  been  always  the  practice  for  the  a^ovcrnor 
to  give  directions  to  the  two  houses  to  proceed  to 
the  clioico  of  counsellors ;  but  the  dispute  about 
the  speaker  prevented  it  at  this  time,  the  council 
inserted  themselves,  ahd  the  question  being  put, 
wliether  it  was  in  the  governor's  power,  by  virtue 
of  the  charier,  to  refuse  the  election  of  a  speaker 
and  direct  the  choice  of  another,  they  determined 
it  was  not,  and  immediately  joined  the  house  in 
electing  counsellors.  The  next  day  the  governor 
declared,  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  her  Ma- 
jesty's prerogative  to  allow  or  disallow  the  choice 
of  a  speaker,  but  he  would  not  delay  the  assembly 
by  disputes,  when  the  affairs  of  the  war  were  so 
pressing,  saving  to  her  Majesty  her  just  rights  at 
all  times. 

The  governor  had  it  in  special  command  to  re- 
commend three  things  to  the  assembly;  the  re- 
building ihe  fort  at  Pcmaquid  ;  the  contributing 
to  a  fort  at  Piscataqua ;  and  llie  establishing  lio- 
nourable  salaries  for  the  governor,  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, and  judges  of  the  courts.  lie  had  been 
pressing  these  things  from  his  first  arrival,  but 
could  obtain  neither  of  them;  and  as  to  salaries, 
they  not  only  refused  fixing  a  salary,  but  allowed 
him  only  500/.  per  annum,  viz.  300  of  it  in  the 
t;pring  and  200  in  the  fall.  To  the  lieutenant-go- 
vernor they  gave  200/.  annually,  as  lieutenant-go- 
vernor and  captain  of  the  castle;  and  although  it 
was  more  than  any  lieutenant-governor  has  receive<l 
since,  yet  he  found  it  insufiicient  to  support  him, 
and  this  year,  by  the  way  of  i<isbon,  went  back  to 
England  and  never  returned  to  the  province.  A 
message  from  the  house  this  jear  to  the  governor, 
though  not  very  elegant,  shews  the  sense  they  had 
of  these  matters : 

"  May  it  please  ^our  excellency, 

"  In  answer  (o  those  parts  of  your  excellency's 
speech,  at  the  begituiing  of  the  session,  referring  to 
her  Majcst3''s  directions  for  the  building  a  tort  at 
Pemaquid,  contributing  to  the  charge  of  a  fort  at 
Piscataqua,  ^rtd  settling  of  salaries,'' we  crave  leave 
to  offer, 

"  Imprimis,  as  to  the  building  a  fort  at  Pema- 
quid,we  are  humbly  of  opinion^  that  her  Majesty 
hath  received  misrepresentations'  conicrning  the 
necessily  and  usefulness  of  a  fort  there;  wherefore, 


this  house,  in  their" humble  address  toiler  Majesty, 
dated  the  '27th  of  March  I70J,  and  since  twice 
repeiited,  did  among  other  things  lay  belbre  her 
Majesty  our  reasons  why  we  coidd  not  comply  with 
her  expedal ions  in  that  atliiir,  as, 

"  l'"irst,  the  little  benefit  said  tort  was  to  us,  not 
being,  as  we  could  discern,  any  bridle  to  the  enemy 
or  barrier  to  our  frontiers,  being  out  of  the  usual 
road  of  the  Indians,  and  100  miles  distant  from  any 
English  plantation  ;  and  seemed  only  to  make  an 
anchorage  for  a  few  fishing  boats  that  accidentally 
put  in  there;  but  the  expencc  thereon  was  very 
great,  not  less  than  20,000/. 

"  ijiecondly,  the  charge  of  the  said  fort  will  be 
such  that  wc  cannot  see  how  the  province  can  pos- 
sibly sustain  it,  Laving  already  laid  out  several 
large  sums  of  money  in  raising  new  fortifications  at 
Gasflc  island,  &c.  which  was  set  forth  in  the  ad- 
dress and  memorial  accompanying  the  same;  but 
we  understand  we  have  Ijeen  so  unha|)p3-,  as  that 
the  said  address  and  memorial  did  not  reach  her 
Majesty's  hands,  because  proceeding  from  this 
house  alone,  although  the  addressing  her  Majesty 
is  a  privilege  ever  allowed  to  the  meanest  of  her 
subjects.  We  did  therefore,  at  our  session  in  Fe- 
bruary last,  j(;in  the  council  in  making  our  humble 
address  to  her  Majesty  upon  the  afl'air  aforesaid, 
which  we  hope  hath  some  time  since  arrived  to 
her  Majesty's  favourable  acceptance. 

"  The  second  article  is  the  contributing  to  the 
charge  of  Piscataqua  fort.  The  fort  in  that  pro- 
vince has  been  built  several  years  past,  when  it 
was  not  desired  or  thought  necessary  that  this  pro- 
vince should  assist  them  (herein.  The  late  reforms 
and  reparations  made  of  the  same,  as  we  have  been 
informed,  stands  that  whole  province  about  the 
sum  of  5(30/.  which  doth  not  amount  to  the  quota 
of  several  particular  towns  within  this  province, 
towards  the  charge  of  the  war  one  year;  and  all 
the  navigation  and  trade  of  this  province,  coming 
down  Piscataqua  river,  have  been  charged  with  a 
considerable  duly  towards  the  support  of  that  fort ; 
and  this  province  hath  always  afforded  such  guards 
as  were  needful  for  their  haling  of  masts,  timber, 
&c.  for  her  Majesty's  service,  whilst  the  principal 
i^nelit  and  advantage  of  the  trade  hath  accrued  to 
that  province.  And  they  have  never  contributed 
any  thing  to  the  charge  of  our  forces,  forts,  and 
garrisons,  or  guard  by  sea,  that  are  Jis  great  a 
safety  and  defence  to  them  as  to  ourselves ;  but  the 
public  charge  of  that  government  has  been  much 
less  proportionably  than  the  charge  of  this;  which 
being  considered,  we  hope  no  assistance  will  be 
expected  from  us  towards  the  charge  of  the ^aid" 
fort.j  >'.-    ■•'•^ 
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p'  Tiilally,  as  lo  (he  SL'Uling  fixed  salRrics,  tlic 
circumstances  oflliis  province,  as(o  our  al)ility  to 
support  (lie  povernmciit,  are  a(  (imcs  so  difKcrent, 
that  we  fear  the  setdinij  of  fixed  salaiies  will  be  of 
110  service  (o  her  I\1aics(y's  iu(eres(,  but  may  prove 
jjrejudicial  to  her  Majesty's  good  sul)ji"cls  here: 
and  as  it  is  the  native  privilege  and  right  of  Eng- 
lish subjects,  by  consent  of  parliament,  from  time 
to  time,  to  raise  and  dispose  of  such  sums  of 
money,  as  the  present  exigency  of  afiiiirs  calls  for; 
which  privilege  we  her  Alajcsty's  loyal  and  duti- 
ful subjects  have  hitherto  lived  in  tiie  enjoyment 
of,  so  we  hope  and  pray  always  to  enjoy  (he  same 
under  our  most  gracious  sovereign  and  her  suc- 
cessors." 

The  governor  then  proposed  the  several  matters 
to  the  council. 

1st,  ^V'hether  they  advised  to  the  building  a  fort 
at  Pemaquid. 

2d,  Whether  they  advised  to  a  contribution  to- 
wards the  charge  of  Piscataqua  fort. 

3d,  AVhethci  they  advised  lo  (he  settling  a  fixed 
salary  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  lor 
the  time  being. 

And  they  gave  a  negative  answer  to  each 
question. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  be  able  to 
carry  neither  of  these  points,  which  the  ministry 
were  very  much  set  upon,  and  which  it  is  not  ini- 
probable  they  were  encouraged  might  be  obtained. 
Ilad  they  been  matters  less  unpoimlar,  yet  the  go- 
vernor's weight,  at  this  time,  would  have  been 
scarce  s\ifficient  to  have  carried  them  through. 
Tlie  prejudices  against  him  were  great.  The 
people  in  general  looked  upon  hitn  as  an  enem3', 
even  to  the  privileges  of  the  new  charter.  Sir 
Henry  Ashurst  procured  an  original  letter,  wrote 
by  the  governor's  son,  Paul,  who  was  then  at- 
torney-general, to  I\Ir,  Floyd,  and  sent  it  to  New 
Kngland,  in  which  were  these  expressions,  *'  the 
government  and  college  arc  disposed  of  here  in 
chimney  corners  and  private  meetingsy  as  confi- 
tlently  as  can  be;  this  country  will  never  be  worth 
living  in  for  lawyers  and  gentlemen,  till  the  charter 
is  taken  away.  My  father  and  I  sometimes  talk 
of  the  queen's  establishing  a  rourt  of  chancery  in 
this  countr}-.  I  have  wrote  about  it  to  Mr.  Blatli- 
wail."  Copies  were  dispersed  about  the  \)r()vince, 
and  the  letter  was  soon  al'ti>r  priritcil.  Mr.  Dudley 
had'no  rest  the  first  seven  years  ;  besides  (he  op- 
position he  met  with  iii  his  administration,  en- 
deavours were  using,  soon  alter  his  arrival,  to  sup- 
plant him,  and  his  enemies  prevailed  u|)on  Sir 
Charles  Hobby  (who. had  been  knighted  as  sortie 
said  for  forthude  and  resolution  at  (he  time  of  the 
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earthquake  in  Jamaica,  others  for  (he  further  con- 
sideration of  800/.. sterling)  to  go  to  Enghmd  and 
solicit  for  the  government.  Ili^  was  recommended 
to  Sir  H.  Ashurst-,  whoat  first  gave  encouragement 
of  success.  Hobby  was  a  gasman,  a  free  liver, 
and  of  very  diHerent  behaviour  Irom  v,  hat  one 
would  have  expected  should  have  recomme;uled 
him  to  the  clergy  of  New  i'higland  ;  and  yet,  such 
is  the  force  of  par(y  prejudice,  (hat  it  prevails 
over  religion  itself,  and  some  of  the  most  pious 
ministers  strongly  urged,  in  their  letters,  that  he 
might  be  appointed  (iieir  go^•ernor Instead  of  Dud- 
ley ;  for  wliieli  Ashurst  himself,  after  his  ac- 
(|uaintance  with  Hobby,  reproves  and  censures 
them. 

The  governor,  Ihisj'ear,  sent  Mr.  Livingston, 
William  Dudley,  (he  governor's  son,  and  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen,  to  Canada,  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners;  who  brought  back   with   (hem   Mr. 
Williams  (he  minister,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Deerfield,  with  other  captives.    Vaudreuil. 
the  French  governor,  sent  a  commissioner  to  l]os- 
ton,    with   proposals  of  neutralit}-,    which    were 
communicated  (o  (he  general  cour(,  who  did  not 
think  projier  to  take  any  steps   towards  clfecting 
it.  They  wished  and  hoped,  instead  ofa  neutrality, 
for  the  reduction  of  Canada  ;  whereas  (he  employ- 
ment given   to  the   French    strength    in    Europe 
might  well  cause  Vaudreuil   to   tear  the  want  of 
protection,  and  dispose  him  to  secure  himself  by  a 
neu(rali(y.     Dudley,  however,  kept  the  matter  in 
suspense  with  Vaudreuil  for  some  time,  and  to  the 
policy  of  his  negociation  it   was   owing,  that   the 
people    upon    the    frontiers   enjoyed   remarkable 
tranquillity,  and  he  values  himself  upon  it  in  his 
speech  to  the  general   covirt.     Charlevoix  says,, 
"  it  was  evident  Mr.  Dudley  had  no   intention   to 
agree,   that  he  was  a  long  time  in  treat}',  and-  at 
length  declared  that  he  could   come  to  no  agree- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  other  English  eo- 
lonies ;  and    thereupon  Vaudreuil  caused  hostili- 
ties to  be  renewed  against  the  people  of  New  l''ng- 
land.     He  adds,   that  the  Canadians  were  much 
dissatisfied  with  their  governor,  for  sufiering  Mr. 
Dudley's  son  to  remain  some  time  at  (Quebec,  under 
pretence  of  finishing  the  treaty,  and  for  j)erinitling 
ji  New  England  briganline  to  go  up  and  down  the 
river." 

{Jnno  170(5.) — Another  negociation,  the  next 
year,  had  a  less  desirable  efl'ect.  William  Uowse 
was  sent  in  a  small  vessel  to  Nova  Scotia,  as  a 
flag  of  truce.  He  tarried  there  a  long  time,  and 
brought  back  only  17  prisoners.  Being  sent  a 
second  time,  he  brought  no  more  than  seven.  Much 
greater  numbers  were  expected,  considering  IhcJ 
4  r. 
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[lime  spent  in  procuring  (hem.  Upon  his  List  re- 
turn, it  was  cliais;od  upon  liim,  tli:it  instead  ofcni- 
ploj'ina;  ills  time  in  lodecining  captives,  he  had 
been  trading  witii  tlie  enemy,  and  supplyinij  them 
with  ammunition  and  other  stores  of  war.  liowse, 
upon  examination,  was  committed  to  prison. 
Samuel  Vetcli,  afterwards  Colonel  Vetch  and  jjo- 
vernor  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  .lolin  Borland,  a  merchant 
of  note  in  Boston,  and  Roger  Jjanson,  were  all  ap- 
prehended and  examined,  and  bound  to  answer  at 
the  superior  court.  There  was  a  general  clamour 
through  the  province ;  and  it  was  whispered 
about,  that  the  governor  was  as  deeply  concerned 
as  any  of  the  rest,  and  suc-ii  reports  against  a  go- 
vernor as  easily  obtain  credit,  with  many,  without 
ground  as  with.  The  house  of  rcpresentaiives 
took  the  first  opportiuiity  of  satisfying  themselves. 
It  was  suggested  there,  that  the  superior  court  had 
no  cognizance  of  the  offence ;  and  that  aduiit'.ing 
Nova  Scotia  to  be  part  of  the  province,  yet  it  was 
not  within  the  bt)unds  of  any  county,  and  tlierc 
was  no  authority,  but  the  general  court,  that  coidd 
punish  it.  (Tlie  carrying  the  goods  from  Boston, 
and  the  conspiracy  there,  were  not  considered.) 
Besides,  no  persons  could  be  supposed  to  have  the 
public  interest  so  much  at  heart,  and  none  so  like 
to  search  to  the  bottom.  They  tliereupon  resolved, 
that  the  superior  court  had  not  jurisdiction,  and 
that  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  necessary  ;  and, 
in  imitation  of  the  house  of  commons,  they  framed 
articles  of  accusation  and  impeachment  against  the 
several  persons  apprehended,  for  traitorously  sup- 
plying the  queen's  enemies,  &c.  These  were  signed 
by  the  speaker,  and  sent  by  a  committee  to  the 
council,  (June  25),  praying,  "  that  such  proceed- 
ings, examinations,  trials,  and  judgments,  may  be 
had  and  used  upon,  and  relating  to  the  said  per- 
sons, as  is  agreeable  to  law  and  justice."  It  was 
expected  that  the  council  should  proceed,  as  the 
house  of  lords  do  upon  an  impeachment.  No 
wonder  tlic  council  did  not  immediately  proceed. 
In  frying  a  capital  oH'cnce  it  behoved  them  to  be 
well  satisfied  of  their  jurisdiction.  No  notice  is 
taken  of  the  affair,  in  the  council  books,  for  above 
a  fortnight.  T!ie  governor  sat  every  day  in  coun- 
cil, and  he  still  continued  the  practice  ol  directing, 
every  day,  upon  what  business  the  council  shoulil 
proceed.  It  having  been  reported,  that  the  house, 
in  their  examination  of  the  prisoners,  inquired  how 
far  the  governor  was  concerned  :  on  the  9th  of 
July  they  passed  a  vote,  vindicating  themselves 
from  an  aspersion  cast  upon  them,  as  having,  iu 
the  examination  of  the  prisoners,  made  it  the  first 
question,  whether  the  governor  was  not  concerned 
with  thcra  in  the  unlawful  trade ;  wickedly  insi- 


nuating,  that  the  house  had  suspicion  thereof, 
which  they  declared  to  be  utterly  false  ;  and  they 
Uianked  his  excellency  lor  his  utmost  readi- 
ness and  forwardness,  upon  all  occasions,  iu  de- 
lecting and  discouraging  all  such  illegal  trade 
and  traders.  For  this  the  governor  gave  tbcm 
thanks. 

Before  the  1.3th  of  July,  the  house  were  either 
convinced  that  th<'  form  of  proceeding  was  irregu- 
lar, or  else  that  tliey  coidd  not  support  the  charge 
of  high  treason,  and  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought 
in  for  inflicting  pains  and  ijenalties  ;  some  moved 
for  a  bill  of  attainder,  but  the  court  being  near 
rising,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  governor,  desiring 
that  the  prisoners  charged  might  be  kept  in  close 
custoily  until  the  next  session,  in  order  to  further 
proceeding  against  them. 

At  the  next  session,  a  few  weeks  after,  tlie  per- 
sons charged,  with  two  or  three  other  accomplices 
of  less  note,  were  brought  upon  trial  before  the 
whole  court ;  the  governor's  son,  Paul  Dudley, 
the  queen's  attorney,  sujjporting  the  charge.  The 
prisoners  were  heard  by  council  in  their  defence. 
The  court  pronounced  them  all  to  be  guilty,  and 
then  proceeded  to  determine  their  punishment. 
A  committee  of  the  two  houses  reported  a  fine  of 
1000/.  on  Mr.  Borland  arid  three  months  imprison- 
ment; 330/.  on  Roger  Lawson  and  three  months  im- 
prisonment;  400/.  on  Samui'l  Vetch  and  one  year's 
imprisonment;  1000/.  on  William  Rowse,  one  year's 
imprisonment,  and  incapacity  of  sustaining  any  of- 
fice of  public  trust;  100/.  on  John  Phillips,  jun. 
and  one  year's  imprisonment ;  and  100/.  on  Ebc- 
nezer  Collin.  The  house  accepted  this  report, 
with  an  addition  to  liowse's  punishment,  that  he 
sit  an  hour  upon  the  gallows  with  a  rope  about 
his  neck  ;  but  the  board  disagreed  to  and  reduced 
all  the  fines  except  Rowse's,  and  disagreed  to  the 
infamous  part  of  his  punishment.  After  a  confer- 
ence between  the  two  houses,  they  settled  the  pe- 
nalties as  follows,  viz.  on  Vetch  a  fine  of  200/,  ; 
Borland  i  100/.  ;  J.awson  300/.;  Rowse  1200/. 
and  incapacity  ;  Phillips  100/.  ;  and  Cotlin  60/.  : 
all  to  stand  committed  until  the  fines  and  costs  of 
prosecution  were  paid ;  and  six  separate  acts 
passed  the  whole  court  for  these  purposes.  By  a 
clause  in  the  charter,  the  general  court  is  em- 
powered to  impose  fines,  imprisonments,  and  other 
punishments,  and  in  consequence  of  this  clause  the 
proceeding  was  thought  to  be  regular;  but  the 
queen  did  not  think  so,  and  these  acts  were  disal- 
lowed. The  governor  was  under  a  disadvantage, 
any  obstruction  to  the  two  houses  would  have  been 
improved  as  an  eviilence  of  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ports of  bis  beiug part iceps  criminis  ;  bis  compli-] 
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[ancc  did  not  satisfy  the  people.  An  ill  impression 
ajjain.st  ))ersons  in  aiitliorKy  is  not  easily  eilaced. 
Several  persons,  sonic  in  Boston,  tlie  most  in  Lon- 
t!on,  signed  a  petilton,  full  of  invi'ctives  against 
the  governor,  \\l)icli  was  presented  to  the  queen. 
Upon  information  of  this  jictition,  the  council  and 
house  of  representatives  passed  voles,  declaring 
their  sense  of  the  injury  done  the  governor  by  the 
persons  signing  this  petition  or  address.  Mr.  Uig- 
ginson,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  petitioners,  was 
originally  of  New  England,  and  educated  at  Har- 
vard college;  afterwards  he  travelled  to  the  East 
liulies,  and  upon  his  return  became  a  merchant  in 
London,  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  for 
propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  8cc.  and  had  so  good  interest,  that  some 
persons  of  note,  by  their  letters,  signified  that  they 
thought  the  two  liouses  impolitic  in  the  severity  of 
their  expressions,  which,  from  being  their  friend, 
might  at  least  cause  him  to  become  cool  and  indif- 
ferent. 

Besides  this  petition,  a  pamphlet  from  New 
England  appeared  about  the  same  time  in  Lon- 
don, charging  the  governor  with  treasonable  cor- 
respondence, and  it  was  expected  that  his  ene- 
mies would  prevail.  Mr.  Povey  wrote  to  him 
from  London,  that  he  must  prepare  to  receive  the 
news  of  being  superseded  ;  but  he  was  so  fortu- 
nate, as  either  to  convince  the  queen  and  her  mi- 
nisters of  his  innocence,  or  by  some  other  means  to 
lay  the  storm  wiiicli  had  been  raised  against  him. 
The  charge  of  supplying  the  enemy  with  ammunition 
is  incredible.  Those  persons  who  were  convicted, 
had  he  been  an  accomplice,  would  have  discovered 
him.  He  left  them  to  suffer  such  punishment  as 
the  court  thought  proper  to  inflict.  There  was  no 
certainty  that  the  acts  would  be  repealed,  and, 
after  they  were  repealed,  some  remained  long  in 
prison  ;  Rowse  lay  there  IS  months,  unable  to  find 
security.  Tiic  whole  that  a|)peared  upon  the  trial, 
was  an  invoice  of  100,000  of  nails,  which,  at 
the  request  of  the  governor  of  Port  Royal,  Mr. 
Dudley  allowed  to  be  shipped.  This  was  founda- 
tion enough,  though  in  no  degree  criminal,  to 
give  rise  to  all  the  calumny.  It  is  not  improbable, 
from  the  remonstrance  of  Mr.  Sewall,  who  was  a 
person  of  great  integrity,  that  connivance  might  be 
shewn  of  some  supplies  of  merchandise,  and  that 
this  indulgence  might  !»•  abused  to  the  supply  of 
powder,  shot,  &c.  contrary  to  the  irovernor's  mind. 
h  was  the  generaropinion  that,  without  these  sup- 
plies, the  I'rench  could  not  have  ])rorccded  in  their 
expedition  against  Ncm  toundland,  where  the  har- 
bours this  year  were  much  spoiled,  and  irreat  loss 
and  damage  was  sustained,  not  by  the  Europeans 


only,  but  by  the  New  Eriglanders,  who  had  then 
large  commerce  there. 

'J'hat  we  might  finish  what  telates  to  this  prose- 
cution, which  was  a  subject  of  conversation  for 
many  years  after,  we  have  been  led  a  year  or  two 
forward.  We  meet  with  no  remarkable  devasta- 
tions by  the  enemy  in  1705,  but  in  A])ril  llOti 
they  renewed  their  inroads,  asid  murdered  eiaht  or 
10  ])eople  in  one  house  at  0\sfer  river.  Tlierc 
was  a  garrison  house  near,  where  the  women  of 
the  neiglibourhood  had  retreated,  their  husbands 
being  abroad  at  their  labour,  or  absent  upon  other 
occasions.  This  house  being  attacked,  the  women 
put  on  their  husbands  hats  and  jackets,  and  let 
their  hair  loose  to  make  the  appearance  of  men  ; 
and  firing  briskly  from  the  fiankarts,  saved  the 
house  and  caused  the  enemy  to  retreat. 

Col.  Schuyler  gave  intelligenceof  270  men  hav- 
ing marched  from  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  which 
was  an  alarm  to  all  the  frontiers  of  New  England  ; 
for  it  was  uncertain  upon  which  part  they  would 
fall.  Tliey  made  their  first  appearance  n])on  Mer- 
rimack river,  about  Dunstable,  surprised  and 
burned  a  garrison  house  there,  in  which  20  soldier* 
were  posted,  and  did  other  mischief.  Five  of 
their  Indians,  probably  from  the  same  party,  ven- 
tured down  as  far  as  Reading,  about  15  or  IS 
miles  from  Boston,  surprised  a  poor  woman,  who 
had  eight  children  with  her  in  a  lone  cottage,  kill- 
ed the  woman  and  three  of  the  children,  and  car- 
ried away  the  rest ;  but  the  distant  inhabitants 
were  alarmed  time  enough  to  overtake  them  in 
their  retreat,  and  recovered  three  of  the  children. 
Chelmsford,  Sudbury,  Groton,  E.xeter,  Dover, 
afid  other  plantations,  had  more  or  less  of  their 
people  killed  or  taken  ;  some  of  the  latter  they 
murdered  before  they  coidd  reach  Canada,  others 
very  narrowly  escaping.  A  poor  woman,  Re- 
becca Taylor,  after  the  misery  of  a  lomr  travel  to 
St.  Lawrence  river,  near  to  IMontreal,  having  of- 
fended her  Indian  master,  he  took  off  his  belt  and 
fastened  one  end  of  it  round  her  neck,  and  threw 
the  other  over  the  limb  of  a  tree,  but  the  weight  of 
her  body  broke  the  limb.  He  was  making  a  second 
attempt,  when  the  noted  Boniazeen  came  by  and 
rescued  her.  In  their  march,  their  hunting  failing, 
they  were  kindling  a  fire  to  roast  a  child  of  one 
Hannah  Parsons,  when  a  strange  dog  falling  ia 
their  way  supplied  (he  child's  place.  .V  Ci'roton 
soldier,  Samuel  Butterfield,  defended  himself 
bravely  and  killed  one  of  their  chiefs.  This  oc- 
casioned a  dispule  about  ihe'kind  of  punishment, 
some  being  for  burning  alive,  others  for  whipping 
toch-alh.  It  was  l<-l(  to  the  dead  man's  widow  <• 
determine   it.     She  told  them,  that  if  killif  ' 
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[prisoner  woulil  briii£j  licrliusband  tolifeslic  cared 
not  what  kiritl  of  death  lie  sufFered,  bill,  if  not, 
she  desired  (o  have  him  for  a  slave,  and  her  re- 
quest wascr'Uitcd. 

It  a|)|)ears,  by  the  French  acconnts,  that  the 
Indians  themselves  were  tireil  oftlic  war,  and  with 
irrcat  dilKciilty  were  prevailed  upon  to  continue 
it.  To  encourage  them,  a  no(ed  cliief,  dreaded  l)y 
the  English  upon  (he  frontiers  from  the  report  of 
his  cruelties,  Nescambouit,  was  about  this  time 
sent  by  M.  V'auilreuil  to  rraiicc,  to  receive  his 
reward  from  the  king  himself.  Upon  his  appear- 
ance at  court,  he  held  out  his  arm  and  bragacd, 
that  with  tliat  arm  he  had  slain  150  of  his  Majes- 
ty's enemies.  The  king  was  so  much  pleased, 
that,  as  was  then  reported,  he  knighted  him,  and 
settled  a  pension  of  eight  livres  per  day  for  \Uc. 

Charlevoix  attributes  the  distress  of  the  New 
Englanders  to  their  refusal  of  a  neutnlity.  "  The 
Abenakis  continued  to  lay  New  England  desolate  ; 
Mr.  Dudley  either  being  unwilling  or  atVaid  to  ac- 
cept the  neutrality  which  had  been  proposed  for 
that  province.  He  was  much  alTected  with  the 
cries  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  no  longer  able 
to  improve  their  lands,  which  were  continually 
ravaged  by  the  Indians,  and  he  thought  the  only 
way  to  put  an  end  to  this  distress  was  to  extirpate 
the  French  from  Acadia." 

(Anno  1707.)  —  Dudley  depended  upon  the 
French  being  extirpated  from  Canada,  as  well  as 
Acadia,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  glad  of  a 
iieutralitj',  if  he  could  have  had  the  queen's  leave 
to  agree  to  it.  It  was  known  that  an  armament 
was  intended  this  year  from  England  against  the 
French,  cither  in  Canada  or  Acadia,  or  both. 
Troops  were  actually  destined  for  this  service,  and 
general  Macartney  was  to  have  commanded  ;  but 
the  battle  of  Almanza,  in  Spain,  made  such  an  al- 
teration in  afl'airs,  that  the  troops  could  not  be 
spared,  and  the  expedition  was  laid  aside.  The 
Massachusetts  would  have  been  ready  with  (he 
forces  expected  from  them  ;  and  it  was  determined, 
early  in  the  spring,  that  such  a  number  of  men 
should  be  raised,  as  might  be  sufficient  for  the  re- 
duction of  Acadia,  although  no  assistance  came 
from  England.  At  least  the  other  parts  of  Nova 
Scotia  might  be  ravaged  ;  but  for  Fort  Royal,  it 
was  doubted  whether  it  could  be  subdued  :  how- 
ever, the  fortress  there  was  "  to  be  insulted,  if  by 
a  council  of  war  upon  the  place  it  should  be  found 
practicable." 

One  thousand  men,  it  was  resolved,  should  be 
raised  in  the  Massachusetts,  and  proposals  were 
made  to  New  Ilani,  shiie,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
island  to  joiji.     Connecticut  decUucd.    The  other 


(wogovernmen(s  assisted,  and  Mr.  Dudley,  in  his 
speech  to  the  assembly,  acknowledges  that  he  had 
received  a  very  honourable  assistance  from  Rhode 
island,  and  a  proper  Ibrce  from  New  Hampshire. 
Tin;  naval  force  was  barely  sufiicient  for  convoy, 
(here  being  only  (he  Dep(ford  man  of  war,  ('ap- 
(aiii  Siukeley,  and  the  province  galley,  Captain 
Southack.  The  command  of  the  land  forces  was 
given  to  ('olonel  March,  who  had  behaved  well  at 
('asco  fort,  anil  upon  some  other  occasions  ;  but 
had  never  been  tried  in  any  service  where  other 
talents,  besides  nvere  natural  bravery,  were  neces- 
sary-. The  fleet  sailed  from  Boston  the  13tli  of 
May,  and  arrived  the  26th  at  Port  Royal.  March 
immediately  landed,  with  700  men,  on  the  harbour 
side;  Colonel  Appleton,  with  300  men,  landing 
on  the  other  side.  The  next  day,  as  March  with 
his  men  were  advancing  towards  the  fort,  they  dis- 
covered about  200  of  the  cnemj-,  with  Subercas, 
the  governor,  at  their  head,  near  the  top  of  a  hill. 
A  short  skirmish  ensued,  and  Subercas  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him  ;  but  the  numbers  being 
very  unequal,  the  French  soon  retreated,  leaving 
two  of  their  nuinber  killed,  and  having  wounded 
three  of  the  English.  Oiithe29lh,  Appleton  and 
his  300  men  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians, 
joined  by  about  GO  Canadians,  who  had  arrived 
just  before  to  man  a  privateer  which  lay  in  the 
harbour.  They  killeil  two  of  the  English,  and 
then  retreated.  All  the  inhabitants  Ibrsook  their 
houses  and  retired  to  the  tort,  which  was  well  gar- 
risoned. They  made  a  continual  fire  with  cannon 
and  mortars  upon  the  English  camp ;  but  wanted 
skilful  engineers ;  very  few  of  their  shells  (idling 
so  as  to  be  any  annoyance.  The  Indians,  upon 
every  quarter  skulking  about,  shot  down  every 
man  who  ventured  without  the  camp.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  our  forces  were  very  diffident  of  success 
from  their  first  landing;  and  the  army  would  in  a 
great  measure  have  saved  their  reputation,  if,  in 
conformity  to  the  \oie  of  the  court  for  engaging 
in  the  expedition,  they  had,  at  a  council  of  war, 
determined  not  to  attack  the  fort,  and  proceeded 
to  ravage  the  country.  Some  iiiteiligence  which 
they  had  received  of  the  disposition  of  great  part 
of  the  garrison  to  revolt,  seems  to  have  encou- 
raged them,  more  than  any  hopes  they  had  of  be- 
ing able  to  reduce  the  place  by  a  regular  siege  or 
sudden  attack.  The  13th  of  May,  at  a  council 
of  war,  it  was  agreed,  "  that  the  enemy's  well  dis- 
ciplined Jtarrison,  in  a  strong  (brt,  was  more  than 
a  match  for  our  raw  undisciplined  army."  They 
opeued  their  trciches,  notwithstanding,  and  in 
three  or  tour  tlays  tliey  had  made  some  breaches, 
and  determined  upon  a  general  assault ;  but,  ad-] 
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[vancing  towards  the  forf,  antl  finding  no  deserters 
come  over,  lliey  altered  llicir  mimis,  and  tlie  (illi  or 
Till  of  June  (lie  whole  army  -.(ere  reiniharkcd. 
Colonel  Redknap,  tlie  en;;iiieer,  and  Colonel  Ap- 
pleton,  went  to  Hoston  Cor  further  orders  ;  liie  rest 
of  the  army  to  Caseo  bay.  A  great  clamour  was 
raised  at  ISostoti  against  March  and  Wainwrighf, 
and  letters  were  sent  them  from  thence,  some  ano- 
nymous, vilifying  them  as  rowarils  and  deserving 
tlie  gallows.  They  charged  Appleloti  with  being 
the  first  for  decamping,  l)nt  own  it  would  have 
been  to  no  good  puri)osc  to  have  remained  ;  as 
there  was  no  prospect  of  carrying  the  fort.  Cap- 
tain Stukely,  of  the  Deptford,  gave  an  account  of 
the  strength  of  the  place,  and  added,  that  be 
hoped  the  fighting  men  at  iJoston,  who  had  wrote 
so  many  scurrilous,  vilifying  letters,  without 
names,  would  be  satisfied,  that  regular,  well  forti- 
fied, and  well  defendeil  l(>r!s,  are  not  to  be  taken 
by  raw  men  ;  and  he  was  very  cerlain,  that  1500  of 
the  best  of  them  would  come  back  again  as  the 
army  liad  done. 

Mr.  Dudhy,  notwithstanding  (he  diflidencc  ex- 
pressed, thought  of  nothing  short  of  the  reduction 
of  Port  Uoyal  from  the  beginning;  and  after  so 
great  cxpenre  in  raising  such  an  armed  force,  and 
so  little  dinimution  of  it,  he  was  loth  to  give  over 
the  design,  and  sent  immediate or<lers  for  the  forces 
to  remain  where  they  were,  whilst  he  considercil  of 
further  measures.  March  was  beloved  by  the  sol- 
diers ;  besides,  his  courage  was  not  suspected, 
although  his  capacity  for  a  general  was  called  in 
question.  If  was  not,  therefore,  thought  proper  to 
recal  him;  to  appoint  a  general  officer  over  him 
would  be  as  exceptionable.  An  (.x|)edii'nt  was 
pitched  upoti,  suirgested  perhaps  by  the  practice 
of  the  Dutch.  Three  gentlemen  of  the  council 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  army,  with  as  fidl  powers  to 
superintend  and  dirert  the  proceedings  as  the  go- 
vernor himself  would  have  had  if  present  in  per- 
son. Colonel  Hutchinson,  Colonel  Townsend,  and 
Mr.  Levcrett,  were  pitched  upon  for  this  purpose. 
They  embarked  the  middle  of  .'uly  in  Captaiti 
Gerrish,  with  about  100  recruits  and  several  de- 
serters, who  had  left  the  army  at  Casco.  Upon 
their  arrival  they  found  |>aitii's  formed  among  of- 
ficers and  men,  no  suboidination,  a  coldness  in 
the  oflieers,  and  an  aversion  in  the  (.rivates  to  a 
return  to  the  ground  they  had  left.  iJul,  it  seems, 
(he  governor  had  made  a  point  of  it,  that,  at  all 
events,  the  army  should  go  back. 

There  was  foimd  a  round  robin  among  Colonel 
Hutchinson's  papers,  signed  b}'  a  great  number, 
perenip,torily  refusing  to  go  to  Port  Koyal;  but 
the  ringleaders  being  discovered  and  secured,  w  hilst 


their  sentence  was  under  consideration  the  rest 
humbled  themselves  and  submitted,  and  the  ships 
of  war  and  transports  sailed.  They  stopped  at 
Passimaquadi  about  the  7tli  of  August.  March's 
spirits  were  broke  and  his  health  affected,  so  that 
when  the  disposition  was  making  for  landing  the 
army  he  declared  himself  incapable  of  .acting,  and 
the  command  was  given  to  Wainwright,  the  next 
ollicer.  The  1 0th  of  August  they  crossed  over  to 
Port  Koyal,  where  they  landed,  but  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  the  forf,  and  in  every  respect  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  before.  The  nights 
were  growing  cold,  the  men  sickening,  and  the 
army,  in  general,  incapable  of  sustaining  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  siege.  Wainwright's  letter  to  the  com- 
missioners, August  14th,  shews  the  state  they 
were  in.  "  Our  not  recovering  the  intended 
ground  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  mighty  advantage 
to  the  enemy,  in  that  they  have  opportunity,  and 
are  improving  it,  for  casting  U[)  trenches  in  the 
very  place  where  we  designed  to  land  and  draw 
up  our  small  forces.  Yesterday  the  French, 
about  eight  of  the  clock  forenoon,  on  the  fort 
point,  with  a  small  party  of  St.  John's  Indians, 
began  to  fire  on  our  river  guards,  and  so  conti- 
nued until  about  three  afternoon.  Then  appeared 
about  100  Indians  and  Trench  upon  the  same 
ground,  who  kept  continually  firing  at  us  until 
dark.  Several  were  shot  through  their  clothes, 
and  one  Indian  throui^h  the  thigh.  About  tour 
in  the  afternoon  1  sufi'ered  a  number  of  men,  about 
40  or  50,  to  go  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  ta 
cut  thatch  to  cover  their  tents.  Ail  returned  well, 
except  nine  of  Captain  Dimmock's  men,  who  were 
led  away  by  one  Mansfield,  a  mad  fellow,  to  the 
next  plantation  to  get  cabbages  in  a  garden,  with- 
out the  leave  and  against  the  will  of  his  officer. 
They  were  no  sooner  at  their  plunder,  but  lliey 
were  surrounded  by  at  lea>t  100  l^'rench  and  In- 
dians, who  in  a  few  minutes  killed  every  one  of 
them,  their  bodies  being  mangled  in  a  frichtfid  man- 
ner. Our  people  buried  them,  and  firetl  twice 
upon  the  enemy;  on  which  they  were  seen  to  run 
towards  our  out-guards  next  the  woods,  which 
we  immediately  strengthened.  Indeeil,  the  French 
have  reduced  us  to  the  same  state  to  which  we  re- 
duceil  them  at  our  last  being  at  Port  Uoyal;  sur- 
roundetl  with  enemies,  and  judging  it  unsafe  to 
proceed  on  any  service  without  a  conipany  of  at 
least  100  men.  I  shall  now  give  you  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  our  people,  truly,  as  deli- 
vered me  by  Dr.  Illlis.  •  'I  here  is  a  considerable 
number  of  them  visited  with  violent  fluxes,  and 
allhough  we  have  things  proper  to  <jive  iliem,  yet 
dare  not  do  ilj  others  taken  with  niigiily  swellingsj 
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[in  their  «liroafs;  otiicrs  filled  willi  terror  at  tlie 
consideration  of  a  (alnl  event  of  the  expedition, 
concluding  that,  in  a  short  time,  (here  will  not  be 
well  enoiiijh  to  carry  oil' the  sick. 

"  I  am  distressed  to  know  which  way  to  keep 
the  Indians  steady  to  the  service.  They  protest 
they  will  ilraw  oil',  whatever  becomes  of  them.  It 
is  truly  astonishine:  <"  behold  the  miserable  pos- 
ture and  temper  that  most  of  the  army  are  in,  be- 
sides the  smaliness  of  our  number,  to  be  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  which  we  expect  exery  moment. 

"  I  am  much  disordered  in  my  health  by  a 
firreat  cold.  I  shall  not  use  it  as  an  argument  to  be 
drawn  of  myself,  but,  as  you  are  masters  of  the 
aflair,  lay  before  you  the  true  state  of  the  army, 
which  iiuleed  is  very  deplorable.  1  should  much 
rejoice  to  see  some  of  you  here,  that  you  might  be 
proper  judges  of  it. 

"  It'  we  had  the  transports  with  us  it  would  be 
impossible,  without  a  mirnele,  to  recover  the 
.jjround  on  theotlier  side,  and  I  believe  the  French 
have  additional  strength  every  day  ;  in  tine,  most 
of  the  forces  are  in  a  distressed  state,  some  in  body 
and  some  in  mind,  and  the  longer  they  arc  kept 
here  on  the  cold  ground,  the  longer  it  will  grow 
upon  them,  and,  1  ti-ar,  the  further  we  proceed  the 
worse  the  event.     God  help  us." 

Captain  Stukeley  had  given  encouragement, 
that  he  woidd  lead  on  100  of  his  own  men ; 
but  the  bad  state  of  afl'airs  caused  him  to  change 
Lis  mind,  and  he  Lad  drawn  them  off  before  the 
dale  of  this  letter. 

The  army  continued  ashore  until  the  20th,  when 
they  re-imbarked.  The  enemy  then  attacked 
them.  The  Massachusetts  accounts  say,  that  they 
killed  and  wounded  many  of  the  enemy,  and  finally 
put  them  to  flight.  Tlie  French  say,  that  both 
retreated  by  turns.  Each  seem  to  have  been  glad 
to  be  rid  of  the  other.  About  16  were  killed  in 
the  whole  expedition,  and  as  many  wounded.  The 
French,  finding  so  few  dead  bodies,  supposed 
the  others  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

When  the  forces  returned,  Mr.  Dudley  put  the 
best  face  upon  their  ill  success.  In  his  speech  to  the 
assembly  he  says,  "  though  we  have  !iot  obtained 
all  that  we  desired  against  the  enemy,  yet  we  are  to 
acknowledge  the  lavour  of  Ciod  in  preserving  our 
forces  in  the  expedition,  and  prospering  them  so 
far  as  the  destruction  of  the  French  settlements 
and  estates,  in  and  about  Port  Royal,  to  a  great 
value;  which  must  needs  distress  the  enemy  to  a 
very  great  degree." 

A  court  martial  was  judged  necessary,  and  order- 
ed, but  neve/  met.  The  act  of  the  province,  for 
constituting  courts  martial,  made  so  many  officers 


requisite,  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  hold 
one.  Tliis  must  be  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
persons  charged,  the  remainder  being  insulficient 
to  try  them. 

Whilst  the  forces  were  employed  against  the 
French,  the  Indians  kept  harassing  the  frontiers. 
Oyster  iliver,  I^xcter,  Kingston,  and  Dover  in  New 
Hampshire  govermnent,  antl  Berwick,  York, 
W'el^,  Winter  Harbour,  Casco,  and  even  the 
inland  (own  of  Marlborough,  in  the  Massachusetts, 
sustained  loss.  The  winter  tbllowingp:issed  without 
molestation. 

{Aivio  1708.) — Early  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Little- 
field,  the  lieutenant  ot  Wells,  travelling  (o  York, 
was  taken  and  carried  to  Canada.  For  several 
months  after,  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  tbrsaken 
the  frontiers.  It  afterwards  appeared,  that  they 
were  collecting  their  forces  in  Canada  for  some 
important  stroke. 

Schuyler  had  such  influence  over  the  French 
Mohawks,  who  kejit  a  constant  trade  with  Albany, 
that  they  inclined  to  a  more  general  peace  with  (he 
English  than  meu-ly  those  of  New  York.  The 
l""rencli  discovered  their  indifference,  and,  to  keep 
them  engaged,  a  grand  council  was  called  at  Mont- 
real the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  an  expedition 
was  agreed  upon,  in  which  were  to  be  employed 
the  principal  Indians  of  every  tribe  in  Canada,  the 
Abenakis  Indians,  and  iOO  select  P'rench  Cana- 
dians, and  a  number  of  volunteers,  several  of  whota 
were  officers  in  the  French  troops.  They  were  to 
make  in  the  whole  400  men. 

De  Chaillons  and  Ilerlel  de  Rouville  (he  who 
sacked  Deerfield)  commanded  the  French,  and  La 
Perriere  (he  Indians.  To  give  the  less  alarm  to 
the  English,  the  Frencli  party,  with  the  Algonquin 
and  St.  Francois  and  Huron  Indians,  marched  by 
the  way  of  the  river  St.  Francois ;  La  Perriere 
and  the  French  Mohawks  went  by  lake  Champlain. 
They  were  to  rendezvous  at  lake  Nikisipique,  and 
there  the  Norridgewock,  Penobscot,  and  other 
e.  Indians  were  to  join  them.  They  all  began 
their  march  the  16th  July,  but  the  Ilurons  gave 
out  and  returned  belbre  they  arrived  at  St. 
Francois  river.  One  of  them  had  killed  his  com- 
panion by  accident,  which  they  (lioiight  an  ill 
omen,  and  that  the  expedition  would  prove  unfor- 
tunate. The  Mohawks  also  |)retended,  that  some 
of  their  number  were  taken  sick  of  an  infectious 
distemper,  which  would  be  communicated  to  the 
rest,  and  they  returned.  Vaudrenil,  when  he 
heard  these  accounts,  sent  orders  to  his  French 
officers,  that,  although  the  Algontjiiin  and  St. 
Francois  Indians  should  leave  them  also,  yet  they 
should  go  on  and  fall  upon  some  of  the  scattered! 
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("seftlemonfs,  ^^'1lcn  llie  Indians  were  tired  of 
murdoriiiir  poor  lielpless  wonicti  and  children, 
Vaudrouil  employed  his  Frencii  oflicers  to  do  i(. 
Those  Indians,  liowever,  did  not  h;ave  them,  and, 
bcin":  about  200  in  all,  tlicy  inarclied  between 
400  and  500  miles  throii>rh  the  woods  to  Nikipisi- 
qne,  where  they  found  none  of  ti)e  e.  Indians. 
This  was  a  happy  disappointment  for  (he  IJrigiisli. 
Had  the  whole  proposed  number  rendezvoused 
there,  Newbury,  or  perhaps  Portsmouth,  migiit 
have  been  surprised  and  destroyed ;  but,  tlie 
army  being  thus  reduced,  Haverhill,  a  small  but 
compact  villaire  was  pitched  npon.  InlelliEjence 
had  been  carried  to  Boston,  that  an  army  of  800 
men  was  intended  for  some  part  of  the  frontiers, 
but  it  was  uncertain  which.  Guards  were  sent  to 
Haverhill,  as  well  as  other  places ;  but  Ihey  were 
posted  in  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  (own,  and 
the  enemy  avoided  (hem,  or  jiassed  undiscovereil, 
and  on  the  29(h  of  Aiiirust,  about  break  of  day, 
surprised  the  body  of  the  (own,  adjoining  to 
Merrimack  river,  where  were  20  or  30  houses 
logedier,  several  of  which  (hey  burned,  and 
n((emp(ed  (o  burn  (he  nu'e(ing-house,  but  failed. 
The  rest  of  (he  houses  (hey  ransacked  and  plunder- 
cd.  Mr.  Holfe  the  minister,  W'aitnvright  (he 
cap(ain  of  (he  (own,  and  30  or  40  more,  (he  French 
say  about  100,  were  killed,  and  many  taken  pri- 
soners. i\Tr.  Koife's  maid  jumped  out  of  bed, 
upon  the  alarm,  and  ran  with  his  (wo  dans;ii(ers 
of  six  or  eight  years  old  in(o  the  cellar,  atid  cover- 
ed them  with  two  large  tubs,  which  (he  Indians 
ncglec(ed  (o turn over,and  (hey  were  bo(h  preserved. 
Three  very  good  oflicers  were  at  that  time  in  the 
town,  Major  Turner,  Captain  Price,  and  Captain 
Gardner,  all  of  Salem,  but  most  of  their  men  were 
posted  at  a  distance,  and  before  any  sufficient 
nnmber  could  be  collected,  the  mischief  was  done. 
The  enemy,  however,  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and 
attacked  just  Tas  Ihey  were  entering  the  woods. 
The  French  reported,  when  they  got  back,  that 
they  faced  about,  and  (hat  our  people,  being 
astonished,  were  all  killed  or  taken,  except  10  or 
12,  who  escaped.  'Ihe  (ruth  is,  that  (here  was  a 
brush,  which  lastetl  .ibout  an  hour,  and  that  the 
enemy  then  took  (o  the  woods,  except  nine  who 
were  left  dead,  among  whom  was  Houville's  bro- 
ther, and  another  oHicer.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
•were  also  recovered.  The  governor  in  his  speech 
to  the  assembly  says,  "  we  might  have  done  more 
against  them  if  we  had  followed  their  tracks." 

The  return  of  the  French  Mohawks  might  !)e 
owing  (o  Schuyler's  negociations  with  then),  which, 
it  may  bcsaid,  he  would  have  had  no  oppor(nni(y 
tor,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  neutrality  between 


them  and  Albany ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  those  Indians,  at  other  times,  but  even  the 
Penobscots  and  Norridgewocks,  were  enabled  bj 
(his  neutrality  to  make  their  inroads  upon  us.  The 
governor  of  Port  lloyal,  in  a  let(er  to  (he  Count 
de  Pontchartrain,  says,  "that the  Michmacks  were 
quite  naked,  and  the  Kennebeckans  and  Penobscots 
would  have  been  so  too,  if  they  had  not  carried 
on  a  trade  with  the  Indians  of  Hudson's  river, 
or  ratluT  by  (heir  means  wi(h  (he  English,  who 
allowed  a  crown  a  pound  for  beaver,  and  sold 
their  goods  very  reasonably."  Charlevoix  justly 
remarks  upon  it,  "  thus  our  own  enc-mies  relieved 
our  most  faithful  allies,  when  they  were  in  necessity, 
and  whilst  they  were  every  day  hazard injj  their 
lives  in  our  service."  The  Massachusetts  general 
court  also,  this  year,  in  an  address  to  the  queen, 
say,  "  A  letter  from  M.  Vaudreuil,  governor  of 
Canada,  to  tiie  late  governor  of  Port  Koyal,  was 
some  time  since  ha])pily  in(ercep(ed,  and  came  to 
our  governor's  hands ;  wherein  he  writes  (lius, 
namely,  that  he  endeavours  to  keep  all  quiet  on 
the  side  of  Orange  or  Albany,  having  command 
from  (he  king  his  mas(er  not  to  have  any  quarrel 
with  your  Majesty's  subjects  on  that  side,  or  with 
the  Mohawks,  which  he  hath  strictly  observed. 
And  (hey  are  in  a  profound  peace,  having  met 
with  litde  or  no  loss  on  the  land  side,  either  in  men 
ores(ates,  this  war." 

The  enemy  were  satisfied  with  their  success  at 
Haverhill  for  this  season,  and,  except  now  and 
then  a  straggling  Indian,  none  of  them  appeared 
again  upon  the  frontiers  this  summer. 

The  party  against  the  governor  still  pursued 
(heir  schemes  in  England  for  his  removal.  Ashurst 
engaged  a  committee  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  who 
came  up  to  London  to  settle  some  art'airs  with  the 
queen's  council,  to  use  their  interest,  that  Dudley 
might  be  removed  and  a  new  governor  appointed ; 
antl  he  was  very  sanguine  that  this  would  do  the 
business,  and  that  Hobby  would  be  appointed, 
though  not  such  a  person  as  he  could  wish  ;  but 
the  earth,  he  says,  must  help  the  woman  :  which 
too  often  means  no  more  than  we  must  do  evil  that 
gooil  may  come  of  it.  In  the  province  (he 
governor's  in(erest  was  strengdiening.  Some  of 
the  old  senators,  who  had  been  ilisaflected  to  him, 
were  le/t  out  of  the  (ouncil.  Oakes,  whom  he  had 
negatived  as  speaker,  and  one  odier  member  lor 
Boston,  lost  (heir  election,  ami  .lohn  Clark  and 
Thomas  Hulchinson,  two  young  gentlemen  of 
the  town,  who  \\eie  under  no  prejudice  against 
him,  came  into  the  house  in  their  stead  ;  and 
although  this  year  !Mr.  Cooke  was  acain  chosen  one 
of  the  council,  it  was  (he  last  elFort.    The  governorj 
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[persisted  in  iiegjiitiving  liim,  and  at  the  same  time 
negatived  Natlianiel  I'liiiic  of  Bristol :  but  lie  iiad 
so'accustomed  them  (o  negatives,  tliat  they  trave 
less  ofTence  than  they  would  have  done  after  long 
disuse. 

The  principal  siihjcet  of  the  assembly's  address, 
which  we  have  just  before  mentioned,  to  (he  queen, 
was  the  reduction  of  Canada  and  Acadia  by  an 
armament  from  Ensrland,  to  be  assisted  by  forces 
raised  in  the  colonies.  Vetch,  who  the  last  year 
was  charged  as  a  traitor,  this  year  appeared  before 
the  queen  and  her  ministers,  soliciting  in  behalf  of 
the  colonies  ;  being  able  to  give  a  full  information 
of  the  condition  of  the  French  in  America. 

(Anno  1709.)— Early  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Dudley 
was  advised,  by  letters  from  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, that  the  queen   had    determined    upon    an 
expedition,  and  Vetch,  made  a  colonel,  came  over 
■with  instructions  to   make  the  necessary    prepa- 
rations.    The  plan  was  extensive.     The  French 
were  to  be  subdued,  not  only  in  Canada  and  Acadia, 
but  in  Newfoundland  also.     A  s(iuadrou  of  sliips 
were  to  be  at  Boston  by  the  middle  of  May.     Five 
ref^iments  of  regular   troops  were  to  be  sent  from 
England,  to  be  joined  by  1200  men,  to  be  raised 
in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  island,  and  the  govern- 
ments  were  to  provide  transports,    flat-bottomed 
boats,  pilofs,  and  three  months  provisions  for  their 
own  troops.     With  this   force  Quebec  was   to  be 
attacked;  at  the  same  time   1500  men,  proposed 
to  be  raised  in  the  governments  5.  of  llhode  island, 
which  were  to  march  by  the  way  of  llie  lake,  were 
to  attack  Montreal.      The  men  assigned   to  the 
I\Iassachuset(s  to  raise,  were  ready  by  the  20tli  of 
May  ;  and  Vetch  gave  a  certificate  under  his  hand, 
that  all  the  governments  concerned  had  cheerfully 
and  punctually  complied  with  the  orders  given, 
except  Pennsylvania.   It  was  left  to  Lord  Lovelace, 
o-overnor  of  New  York,   to  appoint  the  general 
officer  for  the   1300  men,  but,  by  his  death,  the 
powerdevolved  upon  Mr.  lngoldsby,thelieutenant- 
i-overnor ;  and  N  icholson,  who  had  been  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  York  under  Andros,  and  after- 
wards lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, being  then  in  America,  was  pitched  upon 
as  a  proper  person,  and  marched  with  the  forces 
under  his  command  as  far  as  Wood  creek,  there 
to   wait  until  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Boston, 
that  the  attack  on  both  places  might  be  made  at 
one  time.     The  transports  and  troops  lay  waiting 
at   Boston   from   May   to    September,  every  day 
expecting  the  fleet.     No  intelligence  coming  from 
England^  Vetch,  being  sensible  it  was  too  late  to 
go  to  Canada,  proposed  a  meeting,  at  New  Lon- 
don   of  tlie  governors  of  the  several  colonics,  to 


consider  in  what  other  way  the  forces  raised  should 
be  employed  against  the  enemy,  that  the  expene- 
might  not  he  wholly  lost ;  but  Nicholson  uncxc 
pec'edly  rcturnetl  with  his  men  from  Wood  creek, 
and  he  and  A'etch  and  Colonel  Moody  met  some 
of  the  governors  at  llhode  island.  Two  or  three 
days  before  (he  congress, ((October  the  lllh),  a  ship 
arrived  at  Boston  from  England,  with  advices  that 
the  forces  infended  for  .\merica  were  ordered  to 
Portugal,  and  with  directions  to  consult  whether 
the  forces  raised  in  America  might  not  be  employed 
against  Port  Royal;  theshipsof  war,of  wi'ich  there 
were  several  then  at  Boston,  to  be  aiding  and  assist- 
ing. Tliere  was  no  great  honour  or  profit  to  be 
expected  by  the  captains  of  the  men  of  war,  if 
the  expedition  should  succeed,  nothing  more  being 
ri'qnircil  of  them  than  to  serve  as  convoy  to  the 
transports,  and  cover  to  the  forces  at  their  landing ; 
therefore  two  of  the  frigates,  whose  station  was 
New  York,  sailed  immediately  from  iioston, 
without  taking  leave  of  any  body,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  rest,  Mathews,  afterwards  Admiral 
Mathews,  who  was  then  commander  of  the  station 
ship  at  Boston,  only  excepted,  peremptorily  refus- 
ed. As  soon  as  this  was  known  to  the  two  houses, 
the  court  being  sitting,  they  desired  the  governor 
to  discharge  the  transports  and  disband  the  men, 
it  not  being  safe  to  ])roceed  without  convoy.  This 
was  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  province  without 
any  good  elfect.  It  was  indeeil  late  in  the  year 
for  the  attempt  against  Port  Roj-al,  but  (hen  the 
prospect  of  surprising  (he  enemy  was  so  much  (he 
greater ;  and  if  it  had  happened  odierwise,  and  the 
forces  had  returned  without  subduing  the  place, 
it  wouhl  have  caused  but  little  increase  of  the 
c.x  pence. 

Whilst  Nicholson  lay  at  Wood  creek,  the  gover- 
nor of  Canada,  who  had  intelligence  of  all  his  mo- 
tions, sent  out  an  army  of  1500  French  and  Indians, 
who  left  Montreal  the  L'Sth  July,  N.  S.  and  the 
three  first  days  advanced  40  leagues  towards  the 
English  camp  ;  but  upon  a  report  (hat  they  were 
5000  strong,  and  upon  the  march  to  meet  the 
French,  and  there  being  discord  at  the  same  time 
among  the  French  officers,  it  was  thought  best  to 
return  to  their  advanced  posts,  and  wait  to  receive 
the  English  there.  Had  liiey  jiroceeded,  they 
were  equal  (o  the  English,  belter  acquainted  wi(li 
the  country,  wouUl  have  come  unex|)cc(ed,  and 
the  event  would  at  least  have  been  doubtful  for 
us. 

Charlevoix  gives  an  instance  of  the  treachery 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  of  their 
intention  to  destroy  the  whole  English  array. 
Speaking  of  father  Mareuil,   who    had  been  a] 
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^prisoner  at  Albany,  he  sa^'s,  *'  this  missionary 
Laving  been  exchanged  for  a  nephew  of  the 
principal  officer  at  Albany,  we  learned  from  liim 
all  the  circumstances  of  that  affair,  and  to  what 
New  France  owed  her  deliverance  from  the  greatest 
danger  to  which  she  had  been  at  any  time  exposed 
from  that  quarter."  Then  having  mentioned  a  grand 
council  of  the  Indians,  held  at  Onondago,  where  all 
their  general  meetings  upon  important  matters  were 
held,  he  goes  on,  "  the  Onondago,  one  of  the  old 
men  of  that  nation,  who  was  the  speaker,  asked 
whether  it  was  out  of  their  minds  that  they  were 
situated  between  two  potent  people,  cither  of  which 
were  capable  of  totally  extirpating  them,  and  that 
it  would  be  the  interest  of  either  to  do  it,  as  soon 
as  they  should  have  no  further  occasion  for  them. 
It  behoved  them  therefore  to  be  very  careful,  that 
they  did  not  lose  their  importance,  which  they 
woulil  do,  unless  each  of  these  people  were  prevent- 
ed from  destroying  the  other.  This  harangue  made 
great  impression  upon  the  assembly,  and  it  was 
resolved,  upon  this  occasion,  to  continue  the 
political  conduct  which  they  had  hitherto  observed. 
Accordiiurly,  the  Jriquois,  when  they  had  joined 
the  English  army,  and  found,  as  they  imagined, 
that  it  would  be  strong  enough  to  take  Montreal, 
employed  their  whole  atttention  in  contriving  the 
destruction  of  it ;  and  this  was  the  way  they  went 
to  work.  The  army  being  encamped  upon  the 
banks  of  a  small  river,  the  Indians,  who  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  huntiiiij,  threw  the  skins  of 
all  the  creatures  which  they  flt-ad  into  the  river, 
a  little  above  the  camp,  which  soon  corrupted  the 
water.  The  English  never  suspected  this  treachery, 
and  continued  to  drink  the  water;  but  it  caused 
such  a  mortality  among  them,  that  Father  de 
Mareuil,  and  the  two  oHicers  who  went  to  fetch 
him  from  Albany  to  Canada,  judged,  by  the 
graves,  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  1000 
buried  there." 

Nicholson  certainly  decamped  sooner  than  was 
expei'led,  which  caused  some  dissatisfaction.  The 
army  was  in  a  bad  state.  A  letter  dated  New 
^'ork,  Noveujber  4lh,  1709,  .says,  that  many  of 
tlie  soldiers  who  were  at  the  lake  died  as  if  they 
had  been  poisoned. 

Although  tli<'  French  were  in  constant  expecta- 
tion ol  bein;,'' attacked  themselves,  yet  it  did  not 
take  then)  u(l  from  einployingsome  o(  their  stienijlh 
this  summer  agaiiisl  the  New  i'ingland  tVonliers. 
In  April,  a  man  was  taken  prisoner  at  Deerfield. 
In  May,  several  men  were  surprised  and  taken,  as 
tiiey  were  passing  to  a  saw-mill  in  Exeter  ;  and  in 
■Fune,  one  of  the  Rouvilles,  with  180  French  and 
1  Indians,  made  another  attempt  upon  Deerflcld,  to 
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destroy  or  carry  away  prisoners  the  poor  people, 
who  l)ut  a  little  while  before  had  returned  from 
their  captivity  ;  but  the  enemy  was  discovered  at 
a  distance  and  beat  off,  the  inhabitants  bravely  de- 
fending themselves.  The  town  of  Hrookfield,  in 
the  w.  and  Wells,  in  the  e.  soon  after  lost  some 
of  their  people  by  small  parties  of  Indians. 

{Anno  1710.) — Nicholson  went  to  England  in 
the  fall,  to  solicit  a  force  against  Canada  the  next 
year,  and  an  expedition  seems  to  have  been  agaio 
resolved  upon.  Advice  was  received  in  New 
England,  that  in  .July  Lord  Shannon,  with  a  fleet 
destined  for  that  service,  lay  under  orders  for 
sailing,  but  that  it  was  feared  the  lo.  winds  would 
detain  him  until  it  was  too  late.  Port  Hoyal, 
which  did  not  require  so  great  force,  and  which 
migiit  be  attempted  late  in  the  year,  was  after- 
wards made  the  only  object.  The  Dragon  and 
Fabnoutli,  with  a  bomb  ship  and  a  tender,  and 
two  or  three  transports,  left  England  in  the  spring, 
and  Nicholson  was  on  board  one  of  them.  They 
arrived  at  Boston  July  the  15th,  and  seem  to  have 
lain  waiting  there  for  orders,  or  until  it  should  be 
made  certain  whether  they  were  to  be  joined  by 
any  further  force  from  England.  On  the  18th  of 
September,  a  fleet  sailed  from  Nantasket  for  Port 
Royal,  consisting  of  three  fourth  rates,  viz.  the 
Dragon,  Commodore  Martin,  the  Chester,  Mat- 
thews, the  Falmouth,  Riddle;  two  fiflii  rates, 
the  Leostaffe,  Ciordon,  and  the  Feversham,  Pas- 
ton,  together  with  the  Star  bomb,  Hochforf,  and 
the  province  galley,  Southack,  with  14  transports 
in  the  pay  of  the  Massachusetts,  five  of  Connec- 
ticut, two  of  New  Hampshire,  and  three  of 
Rhotle  island.  These,  with  the  tender  and  trans- 
ports from  England,  made  36  sail.  Tiiere  was  a 
regiment  of  marines,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Redding,  and  four  regiments  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land, two  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Hobby  and 
Colonel  Tailer  of  Massachusetts  bay,  one  by 
Colonel  W  biting  of  Connecticut,  and  one  by 
Colonel  Walton  of  New  Hampshire.  Nicholson 
was  general,  and  Vetch  adjutant-general.  One 
transport,  Captain  Taye,  ran  ashore  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  was  lost,  and  i?tjmen  were  drown- 
ed, the  rest  of  the  fleet  arrived  safe  at  Port  Royal 
the  21th  of  Seplemlx'r.  The  forces  were  lanilcd 
without  any  opposition.  Siibercase,  thegovernor, 
had  only  2G0  men,  and  most  of  them  he  was  afraid 
to  trust  out  of  the  fort,  lest  they  should  desert  to 
the  llnglish.  As  the  army  was  marching  up  to 
the  fort, several  men  were  killed  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  fired  from  their  houses  and  from  behind  their 
fences  and  made  their  escape;  and  for  three  or 
four  days,  whilst  the  necessary  preparations  were  | 
4  r 
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[making  by  the  Eiiglisli,  tlie  French  threw  shells 
and  shot  from  tlie  fort,  and  (he  bomb  ship,  on  the 
other  hand,  plied  (lie  French  with  her  shells.  It 
was  commonly  said,  after  tiie  return  of  the  forces 
to  Boston,  that  early  intimation  was  given  to  the 
Enijiish  that  lliey  would  meet  wilii  no  great  difli- 
culty,  a  dccint  pretence  for  a  surrender  was  all 
tliat  was  desired.  On  the  29lh,  the  governor  sent 
out  a  flag  of  truce,  prayinsr  leave  ("or  some  of  iiis 
ladies,  who  were  atraid  of  the  bombs,  to  be  shel- 
tered in  the  English  cann).  The  officer,  not  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  war,  was  put  under  arrest, 
anti  an  Ellgli^!l  olficer  sent  to  the  fort  to  acquaint 
the  governor  with  the  reason  of  it.  The  1st  of 
October,  the  two  engineers  Forbes  and  Redknap 
had  three  iiatteries  open,  two  mortars  and  24  co- 
born  mortars  ready,  within  100  yards  of  the  fort, 
and  besran  tlu-ir  firing,  the  French  firing  their 
shot  and  throwing  slielU  at  the  same  time.  Tlic 
same  day.  Colonel  Tailer  and  Captain  Abercrom- 
bie  were  sen(  with  a  summons  to  surrender,  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  a  cessation  of  arms  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
were  soon  settled,  and  the  next  day  the  following 
articles  signed. 

"  Articles  of  capitulation  agreed  upon  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  at  Port  Royal,  &c.  betwixt 
Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.  general  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  forces  of  her  sacred 
Majesty  Anne,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 
and  Monsieur  Subercase,  governor,  &c.  lor  his 
most  Christian  Majesty. 

"  1.  That  the  garrison  shall  march  out  with 
their  arms  and  baggage,  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying. 

"  2.  That  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
sliips  and  provisions  to  transport  the  said  garrison 
to  Rochelle  or  Rochfort,  by  (he  shortest  passage, 
wlien  they  shall  be  furnished  with  passports  fortheir 
return. 

"  3.  That  I  may  take  out  six  guns  and  two 
mortars,  such  as  I  shall  think  fit. 

"  4.  That  the  officers  sliall  carry  out  all  their 
effects,  of  what  sort  soever,  except  they  do  agree 
to  the  selling  them  ;  the  payment  of  which  to  be 
upon  good  faith. 

"  5.  That  the  inhabitants,  within  cannon  shot 
of  Port  Royal,  shall  remain  upon  (heir  estates, 
with  their  com,  cattle,  and  furniture,  during  two 
years,  in  case  they  are  not  desirous  to  go  before, 
they  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
her  sacred  Majesty  of  (Jreat  Britain. 

"  6.  That  a  vessel  be  provided  for  the  privateers 
belonging  to  the  islands  in  America,  for  their 
transportation  thither. 


"  7.  That  (hose  that  are  desirous  to  go  for 
Placentta  in  Newfoundland,  shall  have  leave  by 
the  nearest  passtJge. 

"  8.  That  the  Canadians,  or  (hose  that  are  de- 
sirous of  going  there,  may,  during  the  space  of  one 
year. 

"  9.  That  effects,  ornaments,  and  utensils  of 
the  chapel  and  hospital  shall  Ijc  delivered  to  the 
almoner. 

"  10.  I  promise  to  deliver  the  fort  of  Port 
Royal  into  till'  hands  of  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq. 
for  the  queeii  of  (ireat  Britain,  within  three  days 
after  (he  ratification  ol  this  present  treaty,  with  all 
the  effects  belonging  to  the  king,  as  guns,  mortars, 
bombs,  ball,  powder,  and  all  other  small  arms. 

"II.  I  will  discover,  upon  my  faith,  all  the 
mines,  fugasses,  and  casemates. 

"  12.  All  the  articles  of  this  present  treaty  shall 
be  executed  upon  good  faith,  without  difficulty, 
and  signed  by  each  other  a(  her  Majesty  of  Great 
Britain's  camp  before  Port  Royal  fort,  this  second 
day  of  October,  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  Majesty's 
reign,  Annoque  Domini  iXIO. 

"  Francis  Nicholson. 

"  SuBLRCASE. 

"  Memorandum.  The  general  declared,  that 
Avithin  cannon  shot  of  Port  Royal,  in  the  5th 
article  above  said,  is  to  be  understood  three  Eng- 
lish  miles  round  the  fort  to  Annapolis  Royal, 
and  the  inhabitants  within  three  miles  to  have  the 
benefit  of  that  article.  Which  persons,  male  and 
female,  comprehended  in  the  said  article,  accord- 
ing to  a  list  of  their  names  given  in  to  (he  general 
by  M.  Allein,  amounts  to  481  persons." 

The  English  lost  14  or  15  men  in  the  expedi- 
tion, besides  file  26  drowned  when  the  transport 
was  lost.  Tlie  fort  had  been  neglected  and  was  in 
a  very  bad  state.  Subercase  told  the  general  "  he 
was  very  sorry  for  the  king  h's  master,  in  losing 
such  a  strong  fort  and  the  territories  adjoining." 
This  was  the  compliment  to  Nicholson,  but  it  was 
in  no  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  Charlevoi.x  says, 
"  Subercasc's  character  suffered  a  great  shock." 
He  mentions  several  actions  which  other  accounts 
take  no  notice  oi.  "  The  troops  being  landed  and 
nothing  (o  oppose  their  march,  went  on  towards 
the  fort;  but  when  they  came  within  reach  of  the 
cannon,  the  governor  caused  so  smart  a  firing  as 
put  them  to  a  st^d,  killed  a  great  many  of  their 
men,  &c."  Again,  "  the  8th  (N.S.)  M.  Suber- 
case, having  observed  the  spot  where  the  enemy 
were  about  to  erect  their  batteries,  made  so  lucky 
a  fire  that  Mr.  Nicholson,  after  having  lost  a  great 
many  men,  was  obliged  to  retreat." 

The  general  having  left  a  sufficient  garrison] 
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I  under  the  command  of  Colonel  VctcJi,  who  was 
destined,  in  case  of  success,  to  tlie  government  of 
the  country,  returned  with  the  fleet  and  army  to 
Boston,  arriving  there  tlie  26th  ol'  October. 

Whilst  the  forces  were  at  Port  lloyal,  it  was 
thought  proper  at  a  council  of  war  to  send  Castinc, 
who  we  suppose  was  in  the  fort,  and  Major  Liviiig- 
•tonc,  to  Canada,  through  the  country,  with  letters 
to  M.  Vaudreuil,  acquainting  liim  that  the  coun- 
try of  Acadia  was  sulnlued,  and  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants, except  s«ich  as  were  within  cannon  shot 
of  the  fort,  were  prisoners  at  discretion;  and  as 
the  council  had  been  informed  that  he  had  often 
sent  out  his  barbarous  Indians  to  murder  the  poor 
innocent  women  and  children  upon  the  frontiers  of 
New  England,  if  he  continued  that  practice  they 
would  cause  the  same  execution  upon  the  people 
of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  now  absolutely  in  their 
power:  but  they  abhorred  such  barbarities,  and 
iioped  he  would  give  them  no  further  occasion  to 
r(.)py  after  him,  but  rather  would  release  and  send 
home  such  prisoners  as  had  been  taken  by  the 
Indians.  After  a  most  fatiguing  hazardous  jour- 
ney, having  three  Indians  for  their  guides,  they 
arrived  at  Quebec.  The  governor  sent  his  answer 
to  the  message  by  two  partisans,  Rouville  and 
Dupuis,  by  land  through  Albany,  that  they  might 
be  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  more  (it  to  be 
employed  in  making  war  upon  any  future  occa- 
sion. The  sum  of  the  answer  was,  that  Nicholson 
liad  been  so  well  taught  the  laws  of  war,  as  to  know 
that  they  did  not  admit  of  reprisals  upon  such 
inhabitants  as  had  surrendered  upon  an  express 
promise  of  being  well  treated:  That  he,  Vau- 
dreuil, never  knew  the  French  charged  with  in- 
humanity, and  he  was  not  afraid  to  ajipeul  to  the 
English  prisoners,  within  his  government,  against 
such  a  charge ;  they  had  often  been  redeemed 
from  the  Indians,  at  a  great  expence,  and  out  of 
pure  charity  ;  indeed  the  Indians  themselves,  or- 
dinarily, did  not  treat  them  ill.  Hut  let  (hat  be  as 
it  would,  th(>  French  were  not  accountable  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  Indians  ;  it  was  not  his  faidt  that 
this  unfort\inate  war  was  not  over  a  long  time  ago, 
and  all  the  miseries  w  hich  had  been  the  consrqnence 
must  be  attributed  to  those  who  had  refused  the 
neutrality  between  the  two  colonies  ;  he  was  very 
ready  to  agree  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  but 
he  had  not  the  cnmnianil  of  those  which  were  in 
the  hybrids  of  his  Indian  allies.  As  for  the  menace 
of  delivering  up  the  Acatlians  to  the  Indians  of 
New  England,  if  the  Indians  of  New  I'rance 
slioidd  refuse  to  deliver  the  English  prisoners,  it 
was  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, and  if  it  should  be  carried  into  execution 


he  should  be  obliged  to  do  as  much  to  all  the  Eng- 
lish he  had  in  his  power.  This  Mas  all  the  etlect 
of  Livingstone's  most  fatiguing  hazardous  journey. 

The  affair  of  the  agency  iti  En<iland  has  often 
occasioned  a  division  ami  contention  in  the  general 
court.  They  who  had  served  the  province  well 
and  done  every  thing  in  their  power,  were  thought 
not  to  have  done  enough.  If  the  rights  and  claims 
<Iid  not  appear  in  the  same  light  to  tho^e  who 
judged  of  them  in  England,  as  they  did  to  tJie 
Massachusetts,  they  were  too  apt  to  attribute  it 
to  the  want  of  skill  or  fidelity  in  those  who  ap- 
peared lor  them.  At  this  time  a  change  in  the 
agency  was  agreed  upon  from  a  different  cause. 
The  change  of  the  ministry  in  England  was  as 
alarn)ing  to  New  England  as  to  any  i)art  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions.  Mr.  Phips  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  new  measures.  There  could  not 
then  have  been  any  apprehension  of  his  removing 
to  Ireland  ;  but  a  whig  people  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  a  tory  agent.  8ir  II.  Ashurst  never  had 
any  great  powers,  and  he  was  now  declining  in 
age  and  lieahh.  The  party  that  used  to  support 
him  set  up  his  brother,  Sir  \\'illiam  Ashurst,  a 
gentleman  of  superior  character  and  real  worth. 
Mr.  Dudley  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  choice,  but  when  he  could  not  prevail, 
made  a  merit  of  accepting  it.  An  address  to  the 
queen  was  sent  to  Sir  William,  but  he  refused  the 
agency  ;  he  Avas  well  acquainted  with  the  slights 
put  upon  his  brother  and  the  little  or  no  reward 
given  him  for  so  long  services.  When  he  excused 
himself,  he  recommended  a  New  England  young 
gentleman,  then  in  London,  .leremiah  Dumraer, 
who  also  procured  from  the  principal  merchants  in 
London,  trading  to  New  l^nglaiul,  letters  in  his 
favour.  He  was  not  at  that  time  acceptable  to 
Mr.  Diulley,  and  in  a  message  to  the  assembly, 
he  advised  them  to  choose  Henry  Newman,  a 
New  England  man,  then  in  London  aUo,  a  person 
of  great  jirobity,  who  had  lived  some  years  in  the 
Duke  of  Somerset's  family,  and  who  afterwards 
was  secretary  to  the  society  for  i)romoting  ("hris- 
tian  knowledge;  but  the  choice  fell  upon  Mr. 
Dunnner,  and  the  governordid  not  think  proper  to 
negative  him. 

Mr.  Dudley  found  means  to  remove  the  preju- 
dice of  Sir  William  .Vshurst.  From  this  time,  all 
his  letters  are  iti  a  different  strain  from  what  they 
used  to  be,  and  he  represents  the  times  to  Ix-  such 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  better  governor, 
and  advises  the  people,  if  they  could  be  tolerably 
ea.sy,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  a  change.  This  was 
not  the  only  tinn-  when  such  a  word  of  ailvice  to 
this  as  well  as  other  colonies  would  have  been  sea- 1 
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[sonablc.  Mr,  Dunimcr,  wlio  was  attaching  Iiim- 
sc'If  to  the  new  ministry  and  had  great  favour 
shewn  him,  engaged  also  in  Mr.  Dudley's  interest. 
Mr.  Pliips,  who  at  first  opposed  him,  had  for 
sometime  been  very  friendly  to  him.  It  was  a  rule 
with  liim  to  gain  his  enemies,  he  was  sure  of  his 
friends.  It  requires  much  of  that  art  and  skill  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  master,  to  render 
this  rnle,  for  any  length  of  time,  successful.  He 
happened  also,  as  we  have  observed,  when  he  was 
in  England,  to  be  known  to  and  favoured  by  Mr. 
Ilarley,  and  his  interest  there  was  so  established 
tiiat  he  was  no  longer  in  danger,  until  the  death 
of  the  queen  caused  an  entire  revolution,  both  as 
to  men  and  measures.  In  the  province,  some  re- 
ports against  him  were  of  so  gross  and  criminal  a 
nature,  that  although  they  might  tind  some  ready 
to  believe  tliein  at  first,  yet  time  alone  had  sunk 
the  credit  of  them,  and  the  remembrance  of  lesser 
matters  sunk  with  it,  and  the  last  days  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  his  best  days. 

This  year,  the  enemy  made  their  first  appear- 
ance, in  the  spring,  at  York,  but  found  the  inha- 
bitants upon  their  guard.  In  June,  Colonel  Hilton 
of  Exeter,  being  in  the  woods  with  18  men,  was 
ambushed  by  a  party,  who  fired  and  killed  the 
colonel  and  two  of  his  company,  and  took  two 
prisoners,  the  rest  escaping.  H  ilton  was  a  good 
officer  and  had  behaved  well  with  Church  in 
1704,  and  upon  other  occasions ;  but  at  this  time 
was  off  his  guard.  One  hundred  men  went  out 
upon  the  alarm,  but  had  no  other  success  than  to 
bring  in  the  dead  mangled  bodies  to  a  decent  in- 
terment. A  few  days  after,  60  or  70  French  and 
Indians  appeared  in  the  skirts  of  the  town  of  Exe- 
ter, but  were  alarmed  by  the  firing  a  gun,  and 
went  off  with  four  children  only,  which  they  pick- 
ed up  in  the  street  or  road  at  play,  to  the  un- 
speakable distress  of  their  parents  upon  receiving 
the  news.  In  their  retreat  they  killed  one  man 
and  took  another  prisoner.  They  then  travelled 
w.  and  killed  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Water- 
bury  and  Simsbury  in  Connecticut,  struck  down 
upon  Brookfield  and  Marlborough,  and  from 
thence  to  Chelmsford,  where  Major  Tyng  was 
slain,  an  officer  respected  for  his  prudence  and 
courage. 

The  2d  of  August,  about  50  Indians  came  upon 
Winter  harbour,  and  hovered  about  the  place 
some  time,  until  they  had  killed  four  or  five  and 
taken  eight  or  ten  of  the  inhabitants.  They  in- 
sulted the  fort  and  found  the  garrison  too  many  to 
be  taken  ;  but  not  enough  to  sally  out  and  attack 
them.  October  the  1st,  several  persons,  as  they 
were  going  to  meeting  at  Berwick,  were  way-laid, 


one  of  them  killed,  another  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  the  rest  escaping.  The  lOtli  of  the 
same  month,  Homazeen,  with  60  or  70  more  In- 
dians, appeared  at  Winter  harbour,  killeil  three 
or  four  and  look  as  many  captives ;  one  of  the 
latter  was  Johnson  Marmati,  a  noted  officer  in  ex- 
jieditions,  tlie  next  war,  against  tiie  enemy.  The- 
Indians,  after  they  had  done  the  mischief,  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  fort,  and  offered  to  ransom  their 
prisoners,  if  a  vessel  should  be  sent  to  Kcunebeck 
river  io  receive  them. 

The  forces  had  been  scouring  the  woods  all  the 
summer,  but  the  parties  of  tiie  enemy  avoided 
tiiem.  Towards  winter.  Colonel  Walton,  after 
his  return  from  Port  Royal,  with  170  men  ranged 
the  e.  country  and  killed  a  Norridgewock  chief 
and  six  or  eight  others.  He  made  a  second  march 
to  Winnepisiankee  without  any  success ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  Indians  he  was  hunting  after 
were  seeking  for  their  own  bloody  game,  more  or 
less  of  which  they  met  with  at  Cocheco,  York, 
Wells,  &c. 

(Anno  1711.) — After  Port  Royal  was  reduced, 
Nicholson  went  to  England  to  solicit  another  ex- 
pedition against  Canada;  and,  althougii  his  in- 
tention was  known,  there  seemed  to  be  no  expec- 
tation that  he  would  succeed.  The  New  England 
people,  we  have  observed,  were  all  whigs,  and 
supposed  the  tory  ministry  to  be  determined  upon 
a  peace,  and  rather  disposed  to  suffer  France  to 
recover  part  of  what  she  had  lost,  than  to  make 
further  acquisition  from  her  ;  and  there  was  a 
general  surprise  at  Nicholson's  return  to  Boston, 
the  8fh  of  June,  with  orders  from  the  queen  to  the 
several  governments  of  New  England,  to  New 
York,  the  Jerseys,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  have 
their  quotas  of  men  in  readiness  for  a  fleet  which 
was  expected  to  arrive  a  few  days  after,  and  in 
fact  did  arrive  tlieS'lth  following.  This  was  short 
warning.  What  was  more  extraordinary,  ten 
weeks  provision  for  the  army  was  to  be  procured  at 
Boston.  It  was  one  reason  given  for  tiiis  measure, 
that  there  might  be  no  suspicions,  in  Europe,  of 
the  destination  of  tliis  armament.  It  might  well 
be  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
cure such  a  quantity  of  provisions  at  Boston  in 
season,  and  if  it  was  not,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  proceed.  This  extraordinary  measure  increased 
a  jealousy,  began  before,  that  it  was  not  designed 
Canada  should  be  taken,  and  that  the  blame 
should  be  cast  upon  New  England.  This  jea- 
lousy may  have  been  as  groundless  as  the  charge, 
which  Walker  first,  and  after  him,  many  other 
authors  have  brought  against  New  England,  for 
not  affording  that  ready  assistance  which  was] 
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[expected ;  but  it  certainly  Lad  this  effect,  to 
cause  not  only  the  government,  but  even  private 
persons,  to  exert  themselve*  with  more  zeal  and 
vigour  than  had  been  done  upon  any  other  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  people  submitted,  not  without  re- 
luctance it  is  true,  to  have  tiieir  pro|)L'rty  taken 
from  them,  in  a  way  and  manner  wliicli  \vc  think 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  at  this  day 
would  not  submit  to.  A  general  meeting  of  all  the 
governors  was  appointed,  immediately  after  Ni- 
cholson's arrival  at  New  J-ondon,  and  they  were 
sitting  when  the  fleet  arrived.  The  assembly  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  at  Boston  when  the  first  orders 
came.  'J'he  governor,  without  delay,  recom- 
mended to  them  a  fidl  compliance  with  the  orders 
he  had  received.  The  first  thing  necessary  was 
monoy.  The  credit  of  the  treasury  was  so  low  in 
England,  that  no  merchants  or  private  persons  here 
would  take  bills,  unless  the  drawer  would  make 
themselves  responsible,  and  there  was  nobody 
authorised  to  draw  such  bills.  The  general  court 
determined  to  issue  40,000/.  in  bills  of  credit,  and  to 
lend  them  to  merchants  and  others  for  the  term  of 
two  years.  These  persons  with  their  bills  of  credit 
purchased  bills  of  exchange  upon  the  treasury  in 
England,  which  it  was  hoped,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two  years,  would  be  paid,  and  if  they 
should  not,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernment to  continue  the  loan,  but  there  was  no 
engagement  to  do  it.  The  next  difBcnlfy  to  be 
removed  was  the  extravagant  price  to  which  pro- 
visions had  started,  upon  the  advice  of  this  ex- 
traordinary demand.  For  this  purpose,  an  order 
passed  the  court,  stating  the  prices  of  the  several 
species  of  provisions  necessary  for  the  service.  The 
owners  of  the  provisions  shut  up  their  stores,  or 
removed  their  provisions  in  order  to  conceal  them. 
The  demand  which  had  raised  the  price,  they 
urged,  was  the  common  chance  in  trade,  which 
every  merchant  was  justly  entitled  to.  Another 
order  soon  passed  the  court,  to  impress  all  provi- 
sions in  whose  possession  soever,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  open  all  doors  and  enter.  This  effected  a 
general  compliance.  The  short  time  spent  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  refusal  of  particular  persons  to 
submit  at  first,  caused  a  charge  from  the  officers 
against  the  country  in  general,  for  unnecessarily 
delaying  the  fleet  and  army;  and  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  zeal  of  the  government  and  this  ex- 
traordinary measure  for  the  removal  of  these  im- 
pediments. The  addition  of  so  many  mouths  bad 
caused  a  sudden  rise  of  all  poultry  and  fresh  meat, 
and  at  that  season  of  the  year,  if  the  usual  con- 
sumption had  continued,  the  forces  must  have 
failed  of  necessary  refreshment.     This  considera- 


tion induced  many  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in 
Boston,  to  deny  themselves  and  to  engage,  while 
the  fleet  lay  there,  to  eat  salt  provisions  and  no 
other  in  their  families.  The  soldiers  and  seamen, 
some  of  them,  deserted  and  were  concealed  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  justly  censured  for  doing  it; 
but  not  so  the  country,  lor  in  all  countries  there 
are  more  or  less  persons  who  for  the  sake  of  gain 
will  do  the  same.  A  law  against  this  offence  was 
made,  with  a  very  severe  penalty,  and  a  more 
summary  way  provided  for  trial  of  the  offence 
than  ever  had  been  in  any  instance  before.  The 
desertion  of  the  men  put  the  admiral  out  of  temper, 
and  he  wrote  the  governor  an  angry  letter,  in 
which  he  tells  him,  the  service  had  been  pre- 
judiced rather  than  forwarded  since  his  arrival  at 
Boston,  and  demands  from  the  government  a 
supply  of  men  equal  to  the  loss.  This  could  be 
done  in  no  other  way  than  an  impress.  The  in- 
habitants, it  must  be  owned,  would  not  have  sub- 
mitted to  it,  but  in  general  would  have  preferred 
a  prison  on  shore  to  a  man  of  war  at  sea. 

Besides  the  mistake,  in  the  plan  of  this  expedi- 
tion, with  respect  to  a  speedy  supply  of  provisions 
at  Boston  without  previous  notice,  there  was  ano- 
ther, in  presuming  that  skilful  pilots  were  to  be 
obtained  there.  The  best  in  the  country  were 
shipmasters,  who  had  been  once  or  twice  up  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  These  were  employed  in 
other  business,  upon  which  their  future  support 
depended,  and  they  were  averse  to  leaving  it ;  but 
the  government  impressed  them  into  the  service, 
and  afterwards  was  charged  with  their  deflect  of 
skill,  which,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  could  not  be 
helped. 

The  troops  were  all  landed  tipon  Noddle's 
island,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  they 
were  every  day  exercised  in  a  healthy  air  ;  and  it 
was  allowed,  that  men  were  never  landed  and  re- 
imbarked  in  better  order.  The  land  force,  includ- 
ing two  regiments  from  New  England,  amounted 
to  near  7000  men,  an  army  more  than  equal  in 
number  to  that  which  afterwards  reduced  Quebec, 
under  general  Wolfe;  although,  in  1711,  it  was 
not  half  so  strong  as  in  1759. 

The  fleet  which  arrived  at  Boston,  consisted  of 
15  sail  of  men  of  war  and  40  transports,  and  all 
sailetl  again  the  30th  of  July.  Greater  dispatch 
could  not  well  be  ex|)ected  from  such  short  warn- 
ing. Nicholson  set  out  for  Albany  the  siime  day, 
to  fake  the  command  of  the  forces  which  were  to 
march  by  land. 

Nodiing  remarkable  happened  in  the  passage  of 
the  fleet  to  (laspee,  where  it  arrived  the  18th  of 
August  and  sailed  again  the  t^Otli.    The  next  day  J 
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[and  Ihe  day  after  proving  foggy,  and  the  wind 
beginning  to  hlow  (Vosli  nt  e.s.e.  tliesliips  hronglit 
Jo,  willi  their  heads  to  the  s.  being  out  of  siglit  of 
land  and  out  of  soundings.  This  tiie  admiral,  in 
liis  own  account,  says,  was  by  tiie  advice  of  llie 
pilots,  both  Llnglish  and  French,  and  that  they 
were  of  opinion  the  fled  would  drive  into  the  midst 
of  the  channel  or  river.  The  New  England  pilots 
always  denied  they  gave  such  advice,  and  declared 
upon  their  oalhs,  tlieir  opinion  was  not  followed 
nor  regarded.  Soni(>  of  the  principal  persons  on 
board  one  of  the  ships  which  belonged  to  New 
England,  reported  that  upon  the  fleet's  being  or- 
dered to  lie  with  their  heads  to  the  s.  the  wliole 
ship's  coinpnny  determined  they  must  drive  upon 
the  n.  shore,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  tiieir  ibr- 
mer«jealousy,  that  it  was  never  intended  the  fleet 
should  arrive  at  Quebec.  This,  however,  is  in- 
credible, and  the  admiral,  who  had  not  the  charac- 
ter of  an  abandoned  man,  was  incapable  of  sacri- 
ficing the  lives  of  so  many  men  ;  and,  it  inusl  be 
presumed,  he  would  not  have  thrown  away  his 
own  life,  which  was  exposed  as  well  as  the  rest. 
The  pilots  from  Bosfon  supposed  the  admiral  had 
a  very  mean  opinion  of  them,  and  laid  greater 
stress  upon  the  judgment  of  the  French  pilots, 
who  through  ignorance  or  from  design  occasioned 
this  wrong  measure.  In  two  or  three  hours  after 
the  fleet  brought  to,  some  of  the  transports  were 
.among  the  breakers.  JCight  or  nine  ships  were 
lost  upon  the  rocks  about  midnight,  1000  of  the 
men  that  were  on  board  drowned,  anil  about  GOO 
or  700  saved  by  the  other  ships.  All  the  men  of 
war  escaped;  the  admiral's  ship  is  said  to  have 
anchored,  and  the  rest  either  stood  oil'  or  came  to 
anchor;  and  the  next  morning,  the  wind  shifting 
tozc.s.  zc.  the  admiral  bore  away  tor  Spanish  river, 
the  men  of  war  and  transports  tbllowing ;  but  the 
wind  shifting  again  to  e.  they  were  eight  days  be- 
fore they  all  arrived,  and  as  they  had  the  wind, 
might  more  easily  have  gone  to  Quebec,  in  a 
council  of  war,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  not 
only  not  to  make  any  further  trial  to  go  up  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  but  also  not  to  attempt  any 
thing  against  Placentia  in  Newfoundland ;  the 
fleet  not  being  sufliciently  victualled  for  either. 
They  sailed  the  16th  of  September,  and  the  admiral 
arrived  the  9th  of  (October  at  Portsmouth,  and  the 
15th,  his  ship,  the  Edgar,  blew  up  ;  the  cause  not 
being  known,  jealous  minds  would  suggest  that 
even  this  was  not  without  design. 

The  admiral  supposeil  in  his  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition, that  if  they  had  arrived  at  Quebec  and 
landed  their  men,  their  misfortune  would  have 
been  greater  still ;  that  the  French  would  either 


have  quitted  the  place  and  carried  all  their  pro- 
visions  with  them,  or  that  they  would  have  de- 
tended  the  place  until  the  provisions  of  the  fleet 
and  army  were  spent,  and  they  must  have  laid 
down  their  arms  ;  or  if  they  finally  surrendered,  it 
was  not  to  be  e.xpeeled  the  provisions,  for  so  small 
a  garrison,  would  have  lasted  any  time  for 
12,000  men,  and  French  ami  English  must  have 
starved  together.  Vaudreuil  had  made  the  l)est 
pre|)arafious  he  could  for  their  reception,  having 
early  notice  of  their  coming  from  the  governor  of 
Placentia.  An  English  prisoner  carried  in  there 
from  lioston  gave  an  account  of  Nicholson's  ar- 
rival, of  the  fleet  that  was  to  follow,  and  of  the 
forces  intended  by  way  of  the  lake;  and  Ihe  cap- 
tain of  a  privateer  saw  the  fleet  within  60  leagues 
of  Boston.  This  intelligence  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  an  Oiioridago  Indian,  who  came  to 
Quebec  to  inform  of  the  great  preparations  nuiking 
at  -Vlbanj'. 

Nicholson  had  made  but  little  progress  in  his 
march  when  he  received  (he  news  of  this  disaster, 
and  if  the  fleet  had  arrived  sate,  he  would  have 
been  too  late  to  have  drawn  any  of  the  French 
force  from  Quebec,  before  so  much  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  fleet  had  been  spent  that  it  would  not 
have  been  sate  to  have  remained  any  longer  ;  and 
it  is  well  he  diil  not  proceed,  for  as  soon  as  V^au- 
dreuil  had  advice  of  so  many  ships  stove,  and  so 
many  dead  bodies  with  red  coats  drove  upon  the 
shore,  antl  that  the  river  was  clear  of  ships,  he  or- 
dered all  the  strength  of  Canaila  towards  Montreal 
and  the  lake  C'hamplain,  which  if  Nicholson  had 
passed,  would  have  been  suflicient  to  prevent  his 
return. 

To  complete  the  charge  against  the  Massachu- 
setts, they  are  said  to  have  represented  the  naviga- 
tion to  Quebec  to  be  easy  and  without  hazard,  of" 
which  liiey  were  wholly  ignorant ;  for  the  French, 
alter  100  years  experience,  almost  every  year  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  and  sailing  in  t!ie  bay  and  river 
St.  Lawrence  was  so  hazardous  that  they  could 
hardly  obtain  sailors  for  a  voyage  tliitht-r.  The 
Massachusetts  people  knew  very  well  that  Phips 
and  his  fleet  went  up  and  down  without  difl^iculty 
in  1690;  that  flags  of  truce  had  freque.nlly  passed 
and  repassed,  antl  they  supposed  the  ]•' reach  re- 
presented (he  passag<!  difhcult,  to  deter  other  na- 
tions, and  experience  now  shows  that  they  judged 
right. 

The  American  transports  were  all  preserved, 
except  one  victualler,  and  the  crew  of  that  were 
saved.  The  disappointment  antl  loss  was  grievous 
to  New  England.  Some  pious  minds  gave  over 
all  hopes  of  reiiucing  (Janada.     So  many  attempts] 
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I  blasted,  plainly  indicated,  as  tliey  conceived,  tliaf 
■"rovidence  never  desin^iied  (he  whole  7i.  continent 
of  America  for  one  J'Juropean  nation.  Upon  the 
first  news  in  England  of  (he  disaster,  the  blame  was 
laid  npori  Governor  Dudley,  and  it  was  said  lie 
Avon  Id  he  removed,  lint  \m  conduct  soon  appeared 
to  have  been  unexceplioiiable. 

Upon  the  return  of  (he  Massachusetts  troops, 
tlicy  trave  an  account  of  (he  freedom  used  by  the 
sea  and  land  oflicers,  in  attributing  the  whole  mis- 
fortune to  the  colonies.  The  forces  were  unrea- 
sonably detained  at  Boston.  The  provisions  iell 
short  of  what  was  expected.  The  pilots  were  ig- 
norant and  not  fit  to  be  trusted.  The  general  court 
therefore  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  excul- 
pate themselves,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
lay  no  blame  any  where  else.  The  governor  in 
his  speech,  October  17(h,  says,  "  I  condole  with 
you  upon  the  sorrowful  disaster  of  the  llect  and 
forces  sent  hither,  by  her  Majesty's  special  favour 
to  all  her  good  subjects  in  the  provinces  of  N. 
America.  I  have  had  time  enough  since  the  ac- 
count thereof,  to  consider  the  several  articles  of  her 
M.ijesty's  commands  to  this  government  for  the 
putting  forward  the  expedition,  and  therein  I  can- 
not cliarge  this  assembly  with  neglect  in  any  parti- 
cular ;  but  when  I  peruse  the  journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, I  think  there  was  all  provision  and  ex- 
pedition made,  in  every  article  referring  to  soldiers, 
artificers,  pilots,  transports,  and  provisions  for  the 
service  of  her  Majesty's  British  forces,  as  well  as 
our  own  ;  which  I  hope  you  will  see  reason  to  con- 
sider and  represent  home  for  our  justification,  that 
it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  we  were  in  earnest  to 
do  our  duty  to  the  utmost,  for  our  own  benefit  and 
establishment,  as  well  as  her  Majesty's  honour  and 
just  rights," 

Three  of  the  principal  jjilots  in  the  service  were 
sent  to  England,  to  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of 
their  conduct,  if  inquiry  should  be  made.  A 
journal  of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  expedi- 
tion was  prepared  and  transmitted,  together  with 
an  address  to  the  queen.  The  instructions  to  the 
agent  were  given  witli  prudence  and  caution.  "  It 
chiefly  concerns  us  to  set  fbrdi  that  we  have  ilone 
our  duty,  by  giving  all  assis(ance  in  obedience  to 
lier  Majesty's  royal  commands,  as  we  have  rejirc- 
sented  in  our  humble  address  lier<'wi(h  transmitted 
to  he  presented  by  you,  and  will  uppear  by  the 
journal  and  orders  acconijianying  (he  same.  AVe 
compor(ed  wi(h  (he,  sup|)lies,  in  (he  large  demands 
made  upon  us,  to  the  utmost  of  our  jxiwer,  beyond 
what  we  had  at  first  a  reasonable  prospect  to  have 
provided  timely,  having  so  short  notice,  but  made 
our  ulmoit  cirorts,  and  happily  got  through  the 


same,  in  which  you  are  to  vindicate  and  justify  the 
govermnent. 

"  It  is  not  our  province,  nor  must  you  enter 
thereinio,  to  fault  or  impeach  others,  for  want  of 
doing  their  duty,  or  (or  their  conduct  in  th;it  aflair, 
any  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
own  vindication.  If  there  be  just  cause  therefore, 
Iier  Majesty  in  her  princely  wisdom  will  direct  the 
inqiiiry  thereinto." 

'J'he  pilots  waited  many  months  in  England, 
ready  to  answer  any  questions,  but  none  were  ever 
asked,  nor  was  any  inquiry  ever  made  into  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  exi;edition.  U|)on  the 
whole,  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  the  admiral, 
general,  and  principal  persons  employed  in  (he 
execution  of  this  plan,  pursued  any  particular 
measures  in  order  to  defeat  and  overthrow  it ;  tliat 
those  who  projected  it  in  England,  had  not  good 
reason  to  expect  from  the  insullicient  provision 
made  that  it  must  fail  of  success,  and  at  best  were 
all  content  that  it  should,  is  not  so  certain. 

Although  the  principal  object  of  this  expedition 
was  not  obtained,  yet,  in  all  probability,  Annapolis 
Itoyal  was  saved  by  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  The  garrison  there  was  reduced 
to  a  handful  of  men.  Between  200  and  ^00  of  the 
New  England  forces  were  kept  there,  after  the 
place  was  reduced,  and  four  in  five  were  dead, 
and  they  were  afraid  even  of  the  Acadians  alone, 
without  any  additional  strength;  but  the  IVench 
court,  sensible  of  their  mistake  in  not  giving  more 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  (ha(  country,  when 
it  was  in  their  hands,  pressed  the  governor  of 
Canada,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  exert  himself 
for  the  recovery  of  it.  A  boily  of  troops  was 
raised  and  ready  to  d< part  from  ('anada,  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  English  fleet  and  other  prepara- 
tions making;  and  the  men  which  were  designed 
against  Nova  Scotia  were  di'lairied  at  home  (o  de- 
fend Canada.  The  French  inhabitants  of  Acadia, 
having  notice  of  the  force  intended  from  ("anada, 
grew  insolent,  and  it  was  not  safe  for  an  English- 
man to  stir  out  of  the  fort.  .As  soon  as  they  heard 
of  the  disappointment,  they  became  submissive 
again,  and  made  acknowledgnunt  of  their  faults  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  let  Vaudreuil  know,  that  the 
French  king  had  no  belter  subj'Cts,  and  necessity 
alone  had  brought  them  to  this  submission.  These 
were  (he  inha!)itants  round  the  fort,  included  in 
the  capitidation.  Many  of  those  at  a  tlistance  had 
not  yet  submitted  to  the  English,  and  Captain 
Pigeon,  an  otlicer  of  the  regulars,  was  sent  up  the 
river  (odes(r('y  some  of  the  I'reneh  houses,  as  well 
as  to  cut  timber  (or  the  repair  of  the  loit.  He 
was  surprised  by  a  great  number  of  Indians,  who] 
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[killed  the  fort  major,  Ibe  engineer,  and  all  Ihe 
boat's  crew,  and  took  30  or  40  of  the  garrison  pri- 
soners. The  stroke  enconraged  the  inhabilants 
again  to  take  up  arms,  and  500  of  them,  willi  as 
many  Indians  as  they  could  collect,  were  pn-par- 
ing  to  attack  the  fort,  expecting  an  experienced 
officer  from  Placentia  to  headtliem;  but  the  go- 
vernor not  being  able  to  spare  one,  they  laid  down 
their  arms  again  and  dispersed. 

To  meet  the  French  or  Indian  enemy,  who  were 
expected  upon  the  frontiers.  Colonel  W.ilton  was 
sent,  in  the  tall,  with  180  men,  as  far  as  Penobscot, 
where  he  burned  two  vessels  which  were  designed 
for  privateers  or  cruizers,  and  took  some  pri- 
soners. 

The  year  1711  was  rendered  remarkable  by  a 
fire  in  the  town  of  Boston,  which  from  that  time 
until  the  year  1760  was  called  the  great  fire.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness of  an  old  woman,  in  or  near  what  is  called 
Williams's  court  :  all  the  houses  on  both  sides  of 
Cornhill,  from  School  street  to  what  is  called  the 
Stone  shop  in  Dock  square,  all  the  upper  part  of 
King  street  on  the  s.  and  n.  side,  together  with  the 
town-house,  and  what  was  called  the  old  meeting- 
house, above  it,  were  consumed  to  ashes. 

(Anno  1712.) — Early  in  the  spring,  the  enemy 
shewed  themselves,  and  made  spoil  upon  Oyster  ri- 
ver, Exeter,  Kittery,  York,  and  Wells.  In  May,  a 
party  of  English  went  up  Merrimack  river  and 
killed  eight  Indians,  without  loss  to  themselves; 
but  the  Indians  could  not  rest  long  without  revenge. 
In  June  and  July,  they  killed  or  took  prisoners 
several  from  Berwick,  Kittery,  Wells,  Dover,  and 
Kingston.  At  Dover,  apprehending  they  were  in 
dans;er  as  they  were  scalping  two  children,  for 
o-reater  dispatch  they  took  o(f  both  their  heads, 
leaving  the  bodies  a  doleful  spectacle  to  their  un- 
happy parents,  in  the  fall,  a  great  number  of 
people  being  at  a  wedding  of  Captain  Weelwright's 
daughter  of  Wells,  the  enemy  surprised  several 
of  the  company,  and  among  the  rest  the  bride- 
groom, Mr.  Plaisted,  son  to  a  gentleman  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  Indians  expected  a  good  ransom  tor 
such  a  prisoner,  and,  instead  of  carrying  him  to 
Canada,  sent  in  a  flag,  and  offered,  upon  payment 
of  300/.  to  release  him,  and  the  money  \Nas  paid 
and  the  prisoner  returned.  We  are  tired  of  relating 
these  inroads  of  the  enemy,  many  of  which  we  have 
o-iven  an  account  of  in  general  terms,  and  avoided 
frequently  enumerating  circumstances  which  ex- 
cite horror  from  the  mere  relation.  This  was  the 
last  action  of  any  consequence.  In  the  spring 
of  1713,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  known  in 
America,    the  Indians  sent  to  Major  Moody  at 
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Casco,  to  pray  that  there  might  be  peace  between 
tiie  English  and  them  also,  and  proposed  a  treaty 
to  be  held  there ;  but  the  governor  thought  it 
more  for  his  honour  to  oblige  them  to  come  to 
Portsmouth,  the  chief  town  of  one  of  his  govern- 
ments, than  to  go  to  the  borders  of  their  usual  re- 
sidence ;  and,  upon  the  13th  of  July,  they  entered 
anew  into  articles  of  submission  and  pacification, 
signed  by  a  number  of  chiefs  of  their  several  tril)es, 
wherein  they  ask  pardon  for  all  their  past  rebel- 
lions and  violations  of  former  promises,  and  engage 
to  demean  themselves  for  the  future  as  very  obe- 
dient faithful  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Greiit  Bri- 
tain. An  observation  occurs  to  us,  which  we  may 
properly  enough  bring  in  at  the  close  of  this  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  inhabitants  in  the  colonies, 
in  general,  double  their  numbers,  from  their  natu- 
ral growth  or  increase,  iti  25  years  iit  most,  yet  the 
growth  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  and  New 
Hampshire  have  borne  no  proportion  to  the  rest ; 
and  in  the  year  1713,  there  was  not  double  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
vince, which  the  several  colonies,  of  which  it  was 
formed,  contained  50  years  before.  During  this 
period  there  was  no  remarkable  emigration  to  other 
colonies.  There  was  vacant  land  sufficient  to  ex- 
tend settlements  upon,  and  as  easy  to  be  procured 
as  any  where  else.  The  heavy  taxes  may  have 
driven  some  to  other  governments,  but  the  chief 
reason  of  the  difference  is  the  constant  state  of  war 
which  those  two  provinces  were  in,  the  Massachu- 
setts especially.  P'rotn  1675,  when  Philip's  war 
begun,  to  17  13,  5000  or  6000  of  the  youth  of  the 
country  had  perished  by  the  enemy,  or  by  dis- 
tempers contracted  in  the  service ;  nine  in  ten  of 
these  would  have  been  fathers  of  families,  and,  in 
the  course  of  40  years,  have  multiplied  to  near 
100,000  souls. 

We  cannot  avoid  a  reflection  also  upon  the 
heavy  burdens  which  the  province  sul)ji'Cted  itself 
to  during  this  war,  we  suppose  beyond  tho.seof  any 
other  10  years  from  the  first  settlement.  The  castle 
and  other  fortifications  at  Boston,  the  several  forts 
in  the  e.  country,  the  various  expensive  expedi- 
tions actually  prosecuted,  and  the  preparations 
made  for  others,  added  to  the  constant  defence  of 
the  extensive  frontiers  and  to  the  support  of  the 
civil  government,  without  any  relief  or  compensa- 
tion from  the  crown,  certainly  must  have  occa- 
sioned such  an  annual  burden  as  was  not  felt  by 
any  other  subjects  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  merit 
of  the  people  of  that  day  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  settlement  of  the  line  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  province  and  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  which 
was  accomplished  in  the  year  1713,  after  iuefibc-] 
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[tual  affempts  for  several  j'earsbpfore,  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.  In  1636,  (he  first  settlers  upon  Con- 
necticut river  removed  from  the  Massachusetts,  and 
took  possession  of  (lie  country  upon  and  near  the 
river  on  both  sides,  from  Springfield  as  low  as 
Wealhersfield,  inclusive  of  both,  anil  luanajfed 
their  affairs  by  virtm-  of  authority  from  the  general 
court  of  the  iMassachusetls.  In  JOSS, (he  inhabi- 
tants of  Springfield,  which  included  what  was  after- 
wards called  Siifljeld,  below,  on  one  side  of  (he 
river,  and  Fnficid  on  the  other  side,  having  no 
doub(  that  they  were  within  the  limits  of  (he  Mas- 
sachusetts patent,  petitioned  the  general  court  (hat 
they  mi<jht  be  separated  from  the  other  (owns  be- 
low, and  be  received  and  conduucd  as  part  of  the 
colony,  which  was  granted,  and  jurisdicdon  exer- 
cised accordingly.  In  1642,  by  order  of  (he  ge- 
neral cour(,  two  mathematicians,  as  (hey  are  called 
in  the  records,  Nathan  Woodward  and  Solomon 
Saffery,  runaline  w,  as  they  supposed,  from  a  sta- 
tion three  miles  71.  of  ('harles  river  until  they 
came  (o  Windsor,  upon  Coiwiec(icu(  river,  where 
it  struck  (he  house  of  Bissell  who  kept  the  ferry. 
The  people  who  had  settled  upon  Connec(icu( 
river  had  no  be((er  title  (o  land  or  jurisdiction 
than  i)ossession,  the  grant  made  by  the  Massachu- 
setts general  court  Ijeing  a  mere  nullity. 

In  1G30,  the  I'larl  of  Warwick  had  obtained 
from  the  council  of  Plymouth  a  patent  of  the  lands 
upon  a  straight  line  near  the  sea-shore  towards  the 
S.W.,  w.  and  by  s.  or  zc.  from  Naragansct  river 
40  leagues,  as  the  coast  lies  towards  Virginia,  and 
all  within  that  breadth  (o  (he  S.  sea,  and  ye(,  in 
1635,  all  (he  lands  between  Connecticut  river  and 
the  Naraganse(  cou!)(ry  were  assigned  by  the  same 
council  to  (he  Marquis  of  llamiUon.  Lord  Siy 
and  odiers  had  purchased  (Ik;  Earl  of  Warwick's 
title,  and  by  their  agents  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  ('onnecticut  river  about  (he  year  1635,  and  four 
or  five  years  after  Mr.  Fenwick  came  over  with 
design  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  upon  Con- 
necticut river  under  Lord  Say,  &c.  and  remained 
in  possession  of  the  mouth  of  (he  river  until  1614, 
■when  the  settlers  purdiased  the  title  of  the  Ijords, 
as  it  was  calU'd,  and  lt)rined  themselves  into,  or 
continued  the  form  (hey  had  assumed,  of  a  body 
jioliiic. 

When  the  line  was  run  by  Woodward  and  Suf- 
fery,  I'Viiwirk  was  to  have  joined,  as  the  Massa- 
cliusscts  commissioners  (or  the  united  colonies  af- 
terwards aflTirmed,  th(ni<;h  the  Connecticut  commis- 
sioneis  denied  it,  and  in  161S,  \\hn\  a  divpute 
arose  about  a  duty  ri'C|uir<'d  of  Springfield  for  the 
sujiport  of  the  fort  at  the  nioudi  of  the  river,  the 
Massachusetts  offered  (o  run  the  lino  anew  if  Con- 
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necticut  would  be  at  the  charge,  the  Massachu- 
se((s  having  been  a(  the  sole  charge  before,  but 
(his  was  not  agrcetl  (o,  and  the  fort  being  burned 
down, and  the  controversy  about  the  duty  al  an  end, 
(Ills  line  seems  to  have  been  acquiesced  in,  and  in 
1662,  Mr.Winthrop  obtained  from  King  Charles, 
a  charter  for  the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  united,  the  11.  line  whereof  is  intended  (o 
be  the  same  with  the  s.  line  of  Massachusetts. 
From  this  time,  until  after  the  incorporation  of  (he 
Massachusetts  by  a  new  charter  in  1091,  we  hear 
nothing  abou(  bounds,  excep(  some  controversies 
between  Springfield  and  Windsor  about  their 
towns  grants,  and  letters  from  (he  audiority  of  each 
government  relative  (o  i(  ;  and,  in  16S6,  many  of 
(he  inhabitants  of  Roxbury  pilclied  upon  a  tract 
of  land  (o  settle  upon,  which  was  bounded  on  the 
A',  by  Woodward  and  Safl'ery's  line,  and  it  was 
granted  (o  (hem  by  (he  Massachusetts  government 
and  took  (he  name  of  Woods(ock.  Gran(s  were 
also  made  to  particular  persons  of  tracts  of  land 
near  (o  (his  line. 

y\fter  (he  new  char(er,  Connecticu(  made  a  more 
serious  aflhir  of  wha(  was  called  the  Massachusetts 
encroachments,  and  in  1700,  upon  (he  appoint- 
men(  of  a  commidee  by  Connecticut,  with  a  gene- 
ral power  to  settle  the  bounds  between  the  two  go- 
vernments, the  Massachnselts  appointed  a  com- 
mittee with  a  special  limited  power,  viz.  to  find 
(he  southernmost  line  of  the  late  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts bay  as  anciently  run  hy  Nathanael  Wood- 
ward and  Solomon  Sidfery,  and  to  make  report 
thereof  to  the  general  court.  This  was  riot  what 
Connecticut  wan(eil,  for  they  sui'|M)  ed  Woodward 
and  Safiery's  line  to  be  erroneous,  however  (hey 
aj)pointed  a  conuniltee  to  attend  the  work,  who 
repor(ed  (o  (heir  constituents  that  a  line  from  tliree 
miles  w.  of  Charles  river,  or  Woodward  and  Saf- 
feiy's  station,  would  run  some  miles  to  the  w.  of 
John  IJissell's  house,  where  Woodward  :r  d  Saf- 
fery supposed  it  to  rim,  and  in  i70;^  Mr.  W'in- 
thr«)p,  the  governor  of  Cotmcclicut,  wrote  to  go- 
vernor Dudley,  and  dfsiied  that  the  Mai-sachnsetts 
would  join  in'ascertainiiig  (he  difiVnnc"'  of  latitude 
between  (he  Charles  river  station  and  Bissell's 
hi)use.  There  were  other  at  empts  to  bring  this 
affiir  to  a  conclusion,  but  ineflecliial,  and  in 
1708,  by  a  state  of  (he  case  read  in  botli  houses,  it 
appears  that  (he  M:issachusel<s  int<*iiilcd  "  to  rely 
upon  (111- line  formerly  run,  as  it  is  therein  sud,  by 
(wo  skilful  artists  in  (he  year  16 19.  and  m  hii  I>  has 
continued  the  slai-d  boundary  lur  ( t)  y-'ars."  Thfy 
add,  that  (^inrii'cticu'  charter,  wliicli  \> as  granted 
in  I6()2,  wasbonndcil  by  I  he. v.  line  of  tie  Mn.'-sachu- 
h<tls,  which  was  not  dun  an  imjigiiiary  or  untr.cdj 
4  G 
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[line,  but.  well  known  to  the  gentleman  who  soli- 
cited that  ciiard'r,  who  if  he  hail  thoiiiifht  it  con- 
trovertible would  doubtless  have  obtained  an  order 
for  rectifyiiiij  and  adjusting  it;  and  supposing, 
which  was  not  granted,  that  there  should  be  any 
error  or  mistake  in  tlic  line,  vet,  Iiavitiir  been  run 
and  stated  so  long  before  the  grant  of  Connecticut 
charter,  and  held  by  possession  (or  66  years,  and 
towns  and  platitations  having  been  granted  and 
seltled  upon  the  same,  i(  was  unreasonable,  now, 
to  draw  it  -into  question. 

There  being  so  little  prospect  of  the  Massachu- 
setts receding  from  a  line  of  which  they  had  so 
long  been  in  possession,  Comicclicut  made  their  ap- 
plication to  l''ngland,  and  we  fintl  by  a  letter  from 
Governor  Saltonstall  of  Coinieclicnt,  in  1710,  that 
lie  was  expecting  orders  concerning  it.  If  any 
came,  probably  they  were  such  as  repeatedly  after- 
wards were  sent  to  New  Hampshire,  viz.  to  settle 
the-  controversy  by  commissioners  appointed  or 
agreed  upon  by  the  general  courts  of  each  colony. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Connecticut 
renewed  their  ajjidication  to  the  Massachusetts, 
and  at  length  commissions  passed  the  seals  of  each 
governmetit  with  ample  powers  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy. The  Massachusetts  were  intent  upon 
securing  the  property  to  such  persons  to  whom 
they  had  granted  lands  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
those  towns  which  had  been  settled  by  them.  Suf- 
field,  Enfield,  and  Woodstock,  were  the  only 
towns  which  could  be  aftected.  Connecticut  was 
also  apprehensive  that  part  of  the  town  of  Sinis- 
bnry,  which  had  been  settled  by  that  government, 
might  fall  within  the  Massachusetts.  It  was  there- 
fore settled  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  towns  should 
remain  to  the  governments  by  which  they  had  been 
settled,  and  the  (jroperty  of  as  many  acres  as  should 
appear  upon  a  balance  to  have  been  gained  by  one 
government  from  the  other,  should  be  conveyed 
out  of  other  unimproved  lands  as  a  satisfaction  or 
equivalent,  only,  as  there  was  about  two  miles 
which  Windsor  claimed  upon  the  town  of  Nuffield, 
there  having  been  long  contest  between  these  two 
towns  concerning  the  validity  of  the  respective 
grants,  it  was  agreed  the  two  miles  should  belong 
to  Corniecticut  if  they  fell  within  their  line. 

Nothing  could  be  more  equitable  nor  tend  more 
to  the  future  peace  and  content  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cotitesfed  borders. 

It  appeared,  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners, 
that  107,793  acres  of  land  were  due  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts,  who  accordingly  made  a  grant  thereof 
to  Connecticut.  They  accepttd  and  made  sale  of 
the  same,  and  applied  the  produce  to  the  support 
of  Yale  college  and  other  public  uses,  anil  the  con- 


troverted towns  for  many  years  after  continued 
without  molestation  under  the  jurisdiction  by  which 
they  were  settled. 

The  affairs  of  the  war  had  so  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  all  persons,  that  we  hear  little  of  parly  dis- 
putes and  discord  tor  five  or  six  years  p  ist ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  were  delivfred  from  eniuiics  with- 
out, a  contention  b(!gan  within,  from  a  new  cause, 
the  efi'ects  of  which  were  felt  many  years  together. 
The  paper  bills  of  credit  were  the  cause  of  this 
contention.  So  many  bills  had  been  issued  for  the 
charges  of  the  war,  particularly  the  I.irge  sum  of 
40,000/.  issued  for  the  Canada  expedition,  that 
they  were  become  the  sole  instrument  and  measure 
of  commerce,  and  silver  and  gold  were  entirely 
banished.  Of  two  instruments,  one  in  use  in  a 
particidar  state  only,  the  other  with  the  whole 
commercial  world,  it  is  easy  to  determine  which 
must  leave  that  particular  state  and  vvhicli  remain. 
The  currency  of  silver  and  gold  entirely  ceasing, 
the  price  of  every  thing  bought  or  sold  was  no 
longer  compared  therewith,  but  with  the  paper 
bills,  or  rather  with  mere  ideal  pounds,  shillins^s, 
and  pence.  The  rise  of  exchange  wi<h  Eng  and 
and  all  other  countries,  was  not  attributed  to  the 
true  cause,  the  want  of  a  fixed  staple  medium,  but 
to  the  general  bad  state  of  the  trade.  It  was 
thought  that  increasing  the  paper  bills  would  en- 
liven and  reform  the  trade.  Three  parties  were 
formed,  one  very  small,  which  were  for  drawing 
in  the  paper  bills  and  depending  upon  silver  and 
gold  currency.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Jioston,  was  among  the  most  active  of  this 
party.  He  was  an  enemy,  all  his  life,  to  a  depre- 
ciating currency,  upon  a  principle  very  ancient, 
but  too  seldom  practised  upon,  tiil  utile  quod  noii 
honest  um. 

Another  party  was  very  numerous.  These  had 
projected  a  private  bank,  or  rather  had  taken  up 
a  project  published  in  London  in  the  year  1684  ; 
but  tills  not  being  generally  known  in  iVmerica,  a 
merchant  in  Boston  was  the  reputed  father  ot'  it. 
There  was  nothing  more  in  it  than  issuing  bills  of 
credit,  which  all  the  members  of  the  company 
promised  (o  receive  as  money,  but  at  no  certain 
value  compared  with  silver  and  gold ;  and  real 
estates,  to  a  sufficient  value,  were  to  be  bound  as 
a  security  that  the  company  should  perform  tin  ir 
engagements.  They  were  soliciting  the  sanction 
of  the  general  court,  and  an  act  of  government  to 
incorporate  them.  This  party  generally  consisted 
of  persons  in  difficult  or  involved  circumstances 
in  trade,  or  such  as  were  possessed  of  real  estates, 
but  had  little  or  no  ready  money  at  command,  or 
men  of  no  substance  at  all ;  and  we  may  well] 
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fenougli  suppose  tbe  party  to  be  very  numerous. 
Some,  no  doubt,  joined  tliem  from  mistiiken  prin- 
ciples, and  an  apprt-iicnsion  tliat  it  was  a  scheme 
beneficial  to  the  public,  and  some  for  party  sake 
and  popular  applause. 

Three  of  the  representatives  of  Boston,  Mr. 
Cooke,  son  to  the  agent  we  have  so  often  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Noyes,  a  gentleman  in  great  esteem 
with  tiie  inhabitants  in  general,  and  Mr.  Payne, 
were  the  suj)porters  of  the  jiarty.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, the  other  (an  attempt  to  leave  him  out  of  the 
liouse  not  succeeding)  was  .sent  from  the  house  to 
the  council,  where  his  opposition  would  be  of  less 
consequence.  The  governor  was  no  favourer  of 
the  sciieme,  but  the  lieutenant-governor,  a  gen- 
tleman of  no  great  fortune,  and  whose  stipend 
from  th(>  government  was  trilling,  engaged  in  this 
cause  with  great  zeal. 

A  third  party,  though  very  opposite  to  the  pri- 
vate bank,  yet  were  no  enemies  to  bills  of  credit. 
They  Avcre  in  favour  of  a  loan  of  bills  from  the  go- 
vernment to  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  would 
mortgage  their  estates  as  a  security  ibr  the  repay- 
ment of  the  bills,  with  interest,  in  a  termof  j'ears, 
the  interest  to  be  paid  annually,  and  applied  to 
tbe  support  of  government.  This  was  an  easy 
way  of  paying  public  charges,  which,  no  doubt, 
they  wondered,  that  in  so  many  ages  tlu;  wisdom 
of  other  governments  had  never  liscovered.  The 
principal  men  of  the  council  w^ic  in  favour  of  it, 
and  it  being  thought  by  the  first  party  the  least  of 
the  two  evils,  they  fell  in  with  the  scheme,  and, 
after  that,  the  country  was  divided  between  the 
public  and  private  bank.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives was  nearly  equally  divided,  but  rather 
favourers  of  tiie  private  l)ank,  from  the  great  in- 
fluence of  the  Boston  members  in  the  house,  and 
a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  town,  out  of  it. 
The  controversy  had  an  universal  spread,  and  di- 
vided towns,  parishes,  and  particular  families. 

(/l>i>iol7li.) — At  length,  after  a  long  struggle, 
the  party  for  the  public  bank  prevailed  in  the  ge- 
neral court  for  a  loan  of  50,000/.  in  bills  of  credit, 
which  were  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  lent 
for  five  years  only  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  at  five 
per  cent,  interest,  one  fifth  part  of  the  principal  to 
be  paid  annually.  This  lessened  the  number  of 
the  party  for  the  private  bank,  but  it  increased  the 
zeal  anil  raised  a  strong  resentment  in  those  which 
remained. 

A  vessel  which  arrived  at  FJoston  from  Ireland 
the  15tli  of  September,  brought  the  first  news  of 
the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  accession  of  King 
George  1.  and  two  days  after  a  vess<'l  arrived  iVom 
some  part  of  (j'reat  Britain  with  the  printed  pro- 


clamation in  t!ic  Ijondou  Gazette.  This  the  go- 
vernor thought  sullicient  warrant,  without  express 
orders,  for  proclaiming  the  king  in  the  province. 
The  practice  in  the  colonies  has  not  been  uniform 
on  the  like  occasions.  At  New  IIam|)shire,  the 
king  was  proclaimed  from  the  same  intelligence, 
the>2d  of  September  ;  at  llhode  island  the  -29tU  ; 
at  l^cw  York  tin;  1 1th  of  October:  at  iNew  Haven, 
in  Connecticut,  the  I4th  ;  at  Philadelphia  (he '27th; 
no  express  orders  being  received  in  any  of  those 
places;  but  at  Annapolis  Royal  it  was  delayed 
until  the  2d  of  December.  The  projjrietj  of  pro- 
ceeding withoul  exprc'is  orders  has  been  ques- 
tioned, but  the  absurdity  of  acts  of  goverimient 
in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  a  prince,  for 
months  together,  alter  certain  intelligence  of  their 
demise,  has  generally  influenced  the  governors  lo 
proceed. 

The  secret  designs  of  Queen  Ann's  last  ministry* 
were  no  where  more  suspefcted,  nor  more  dreaded, 
than  in  the  Massachusetts  ;    and  the  1st  of  August 
was  no  where  celebratetl  with   greater  joy  during 
the  whole  of  the  king's  reign. 

The  Hazard  sloop,  sent  express  from  England 
with  orders  to  the  government,  was  lost  upon  Co- 
hasset  rocks,  the  12th  of  November :  the  vessel 
being  stove  to  pieces  and  no  papers  of  any  conse- 
quence saved  ;  only  enough  were  washed  ashore  to 
niake  certain  what  vessel  it  was,  and  one  man  had 
been  landed  and  left  at  Nantucket.  Six  months  from 
the  king's  accession  expired,  and  no  orders  had 
arrived  for  contiiming  officers  in  their  posts.  The 
authority  of  the  governor  began  to  be  called  in 
question.  By  the  charter,  upon  the  death,  re- 
moval, or  absence  of  the  governor  or  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  there  being  no  person  commission- 
ed as  governor  within  the  province,  in  such 
cases  the  government  devolves  upon  th(;  council  or 
the  inajor  part  of  them.  The  council  deriving 
their  authority  from  charter,  and  not  from  a  royal 
commission,  the  act  of  parliament  limiting  the 
continuance  in  oflice  to  six  months  after  the  death 
of  a  prince,  it  was  supposed,  could  not  afleci  their 
authority.  The  advice  of  the  niiscarriay;e  of  the 
first  orders  went  the  first  onportunily  to  iMigland, 
and  new  orders  were  daily  expected,  and  some 
were  inclined  to  wait ;  but,  on  the  4lh  ol  lebruary, 
the  council  assumed  the  government,  tiie  lieute- 
nant-governor, being  of  the  council,  joining  with 
the  rest,  and  issued  a  proclamation  Ibr  all  c)llicers 
to  continue  in  their  posts,  &C.  0 

An  instruction  had  been  given  by  the  queen,   in 
1707,  directing,  that   incase  of  the  death  or  ab- 
sence of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  the 
eldest  counsellor  should  preside  in  the  province;! 
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[biif  tlic  cliaitpr  sfiviiifif  (lie  powers  of  >jovcriiment 
to  the  major  pail,  this  instruction  was  not  re- 
garded. 

The  adiiiiiii.slradon  of  (he council  was  short,  and 
nothing  of  luoiiient  was  transacdd.  On  (he  i^ist 
of  Marcli  the  king's  pidclaiuatioi)  was  received, 
and  tiie  governor  reassunicd  with  as  great  parade 
as  if  lie  had  iieen  first  entering  upon  the  govern- 
ment, but  he  had  reason  to  expect  his  rule  would 
be  short.  His  friends  in  (he  province  were  in- 
creased. TIiosc  who  had  been  his  greatest  op- 
jjosers  bad  many  of  (In  ni  changed  sides,  and  were 
strongly  adached  to  him,  and  used  what  interest 
they  liad  wi(li  Sir  William  Ashurst,  and  others, 
that  he  might  be  continued,  and  at  (iieir  request 
Ashurst  appeared  for  him.  The  bankers  were  (he 
chief  of  the  disafiecled,  and  Colonel  IJyfield,  a 
gentleman  of  the  council,  father-in-law  to  the 
lieutenant-governor,  went  over  to  England  to  en- 
deavour to  supplant  liim,  but  wanted  interest. 
In  Enjjland  Mr.  Dudley  lost  his  friends  by  the 
queen's  death,  ('olonel  Burgess,  who  had  served 
un<ler  General  Stanhope,  was,  by  his  interest,  in 
February,  api)ointed  to  the  govi'rnment,  and  his 
commissions  passed  the  seals  Marcli  the  17tli,  and 
Ashurst  writes,  that  the  general  had  promised  to 
be  aiisweral)le  (or  his  good  behaviour. 

(Anno  171.5.)  — Mr.  Dudley  met  tlic  assembly 
at  the  election  in  May,  but  made  no  speech,  though 
he  had  never  failed  of  doing  it  before.  The  coun- 
cil andliouse  chose  his  great  advi  isary  Mr.  Cooke, 
■whom  he  had  so  oticn  negiitived,  into  the  coun- 
cil, and,  either  from  indifference  or  a  sjiirit  of  for- 
giveness before  his  political  departure,  he  now  ap- 
proved of  him. 

Colonel  Burgess  intended  to  stay  a  short  time  in 
England.  The  bank  party  were  impatient  tor  the 
removal  of  Dudley,  who  did  not  favour  (hem, 
and  whose  second  son  William  Dudley,  who  be- 
gan to  have  great  weight  in  (he  house  of  represen- 
tatives, was  a  violent  o|)poser.  An  unusual  step 
was  taken  (hat  (he  governor's  commission  might 
be  superseded.  An  exemplification  of  Burgess's 
commission  was  obtained,  and  that,  with  the  new 
commission  or  warrant  to  the  Lieutenant-governor 
Taller,  were  published  in  Boston,  at  (he  same 
time,  (he  9th  of  iS'oveniher  ;  and  (hreupon  Taller 
took  upon  him  (he  adminis(ra(ion.  ]t  was  ques- 
tioned whether  (his  was  regular,  the  commissions 
lay  three  or  four  weeks  for  the  council  to  consider 
of;  but  at  length  they  advised  (o  (he  publicadon. 
V\^  know  of  no  other  instance  of  the  publication  of 
a  governor's  commission  in  the  Massachusetts  be- 
fore his  arrival  in  person.  In  Virginia  it  must 
have  been  practised,  if  a  publication  shall  have  been 


judged  necessary  ;  several  of  their  governors  hav- 
ing never  been  in  the  colony.  The  house  of  rc- 
])ii"sentativcs,  (he  first  day  of  their  sitting,  iXo- 
veniber  23d,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  of 
the  commissions,  but  no  public  exception  was 
taken.  Mr.  Dudley's  friends  were  sensible  he  could 
continue  but  a  short  time,  for  the  original  com- 
mission, with  the  new  governor,  would  remi)ve  all 
doubt;  he  himsell  was  in  advanced  liic,  near  70, 
and  had  felt  so  much  of  the  burden  of  government, 
that  he  might  well  be  weary  of  it,  and,  like  his 
friend  Mr.  Stoughtou,  wish  to  retire. 

No  New  England  man  had  passed  through  more 
scenes  of  busy  lile  than  Mr.  Dudley.  Nis  friends 
inlended  otherwise.  He  was  educated  for  (he  mi- 
nis(ry,  and  if  various  dignities  hail  been  known  in 
the  New  England  churches,  possibly  he  had  lived 
and  died  a  clergyman  ;  but,  without  this,  noilnng 
could  be  more  dissonant  from  his  genius.  I  le  s<pon 
turned  his  thoughts  to  civil  affairs  ;  was  first  a  de- 
puty or  representative  of  the  town  of  itoxbniy  ; 
then  an  assis(an( ;  then  agen(  for  (he  colony  in 
England,  where  he  laid  a  foundation  for  i  loni- 
mission,  soon  after  appointing  him  president  of  (he 
council,  first  for  Massachusetts  bay  only,  but, 
under  Aiidros,  for  New  PJngland.  Upon  ilie  re- 
volution, lor  a  short  time  he  was  siiidi  in  disgrace, 
but  soon  emerged.  He  appeared  first  in  the  cha- 
racter of  ciiief  justice  at  New  York,  then  return- 
ing to  iMigland,  became  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
isle  of  Wight  and  member  of  parliament  lor  New- 
town, both  which  places  he  willingly  resigned  for 
the  chief  command  in  his  own  country.  Ambi- 
tion was  the  ruling  passion,  and  perhaps,  like 
CiEsar,  he  had  radier  be  the  first  man  in  N«!w 
England  (han  (lie  second  in  Old.  Few  men  have 
been  pursued  by  (heir  enemies  wi(h  grea(er  viru- 
rcnce,  and  few  have  been  supported  by  (heir  friends 
with  grea(cr  zeal.  We  have  seen  a  second  gene- 
radon  inherit  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the  de- 
scendants, on  one  side,  preserving  an  affection  for 
his  family  and  posterity,  and  on  the  other,  re- 
taining equal  disaffection  against  them.  Some  of 
of  his  good  qualities  were  so  conspicuous  that  his 
enemies  could  not  avoid  acknowledging  them. 
He  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  diligence  to 
the  business  of  liis  station.  The  affiiirs  of  the  war 
and  other  parts  of  his  administration  were  con- 
ducted with  good  judgment.  In  economy  he  ex- 
celled both  in  public  and  private  life.  He  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  a  governor  without  the  re- 
proach of  parsimony,  and  yet,  from  tlie  moderate 
emoluments  of  his  post,  made  an  arldition  to  his 
paternal  estate.  The  visible  increase  of  his  sub- 
stance made  some  incredible  reports  of  gross  bri-] 
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fbcry  and  corruplioii  (o  be  very  easily  received  ; 
but,  in  times  when  parly  spirit  prevails,  what  will 
not  a  n-overnor's  enemies  believe,  however  injn- 
rions  and  absurd  ?  At  sncli  a  time  he  was  charged 
with  di^)Onsitl^  si/iiurium  jus  to  Leisler,  antl  iiicur- 
rini^  an  an-ffravated  guilt  of  blood  beyond  that  of  a 
coiiimoii  luuriierer.  Tlic  other  parly,  no  doubt, 
■would  have  cliarfjed  the  failure  of  justice  upon 
him  if  licisler  had  been  acquitted.  His  crini^ing 
to  Itimdolph,  wlirn  in  his  heart  he  despised  liim, 
Mas  a  spot  in  his  chiiraeter ;  atid  iiis  secret  insi- 
nuations, to  the  di>advan(ai>;e  of  his  country,  was 
a  greater;  both  being  for  the  sake  of  recommend- 
ing hiruselftocourl  liivour.  We  think  it  is  no  more 
than  justice  to  his  character,  to  allow  that  lie  had 
as  many  virtues  as  can  consist  with  so  great  a 
thirst  tor  honour  and  power. 

His  life  would  alford  convincing  evidence,  if 
there  was  any  doubt,  that  an  humble  calm  mind 
enjoys  more  happiness  in  private  life  than  an  auibi- 
tious  anxious  mind  in  the  highest  station.  No 
man  in  this  history  had  seen  more  of  the  Irmporum 
varktales  fortuna'que  xiiissiludincs  which  Cicero, 
in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Lucceius,  says,  affiird  a 
phrasing  narration,  however  irksome  to  the  man 
wiio  has  the  experience  of  lli'^m. 

Colonel  Tailer's  strong  attachment  to  the  bank 
party  procured  him  the  administration  for  a  few 
moriths ;  but  was  the  cause  of  his  losing  his  com- 
mission for  lieutenant-governor  immediately  after. 
It  was  supposed,  we  know  not  upon  what  grounds, 
that  Colonel  IJurgess  would  favour  the  same  party, 
and  liis  arrival  was  every  day  wislied  for  by  them  ; 
whilst  the  other  parly  dreaded  it,  and  laboured  to 
prevent  it.  It  was  siiid  also,  that,  in  other  re- 
spects, he  would  by  no  means  be  agreeable  to  the 
country  ;  a  gi'iitlemanof  a  more  grave  serious  turn 
of  mind  wouUl  be  more  likely  io  be  happy  here  him- 
self, and  to  render  the  people  so.  Mr.  Belcher,  after- 


wards governor,  wlio  was  very  opposite  to  the  bank 
party,  was  then  in  London,  he  joined  with  Mr. 
Uummer,  the  agent,  and  they  engaged  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ashurst  with  them,  and  prevailed  upon 
Burgess  for  1009/.  sterling,  which  Belcher  and 
Duumier  advanced  equally  between  them,  to  re- 
sign his  commission,  that  Colonel  Shute  might  be 
appointed  in  his  stead.  Colonel  Tailer's  triends 
had  endeavoured  to  engage  Ashurst  in  his  favour, 
but  to  no  purpose;  the  same  interest  obtained  the 
lieutenant-governor's  commission  for  iMr.  William 
Dnmrner,  a  New  England  gentleman,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Duuimer,  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  Flymoutli,  and  was  in  some  post 
there  himself;  but,  his  wile  dying,  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  native  country. 

Colonel  Shiite's  family  were, generally,  dissen- 
ters ;  his  father  an  eminent  citizen  in  London  ; 
his  mother,  daughter  of  Mr.  Caryl,  a  dissenting 
minister  of  great  note.  His  brother,  afterwards 
Lord  Barringtoii,  was  then  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, and  at  the  head  of  the  dissenting  interest. 
The  colonel  began  his  education  under  Mr.  Charles 
Morton,  who,  about  the  year  16S4,  came  to  New 
England,  and  was  minister  of  Charlestown.  After 
tuition  under  him  he  was  sent  to  Leyden.  He 
went  after  that  into  the  army  nnder  King  Wil- 
liam,  who  made  him  a  captain,  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  wounded  in  one  of  the  principal  battles  in 
Flanders.  He  had  a  good  acquaintance,  and  was 
well  esteemed  at  court ;  had  the  character  of  a 
friend  to  liberty,  and  was  of  an  open,  generous, 
anil  humane  disposition.  A  governor  of  his  cha- 
racter might  be  supposed  to  be  welcome,  to  New 
England  men,  but  the  interest  of  parly  prevails 
over  all  other  considerations,  and  virtue,  religion, 
private  friendship,  and  public  good,  are  all,  at 
tmes,  sacrificed  to  promote  it.  j 
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